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CHAPTKR  XXXrV.      THB  EXPEDITION. 

The  iiMt,  sad  the  fliea,  uid  the  dnit 
beume  wone  utd  worn  u  the  summer 
adnnced ;  aoA  one  d»7,  when  Qerald  was 
complaimng  4^  them  tetriblr,  Bob  Stir- 
Itng  propoMd  th«t  Um^  ahonld  go  off  for  » 
f<»ttiight's  expedititni  into  the  eoontry  to 

J  bunt  tpiingbak,  and  shoot  parlaridges  and 
iriUtai^TL  '■  And  Mn.  Fane  would  find 
•ante  •ketches  tbont  the  rirer,"  he  added, 
tx  he  VM  «  little  of  an  artist  Ui  his  wa^, 
ud  admired  aoma  drawfnga  that  Theo  had 
■ade  at  Wynberg,  and  on  the  joomej  np, 
■nd  at  the  FieMfc 

They  both  entered  Into  hia  plan  with 
peat  spirit,  and  began  aaUng  qoeations, 
and  talking  about  cbfauU,  whioh  were  all 
at  hia  fingua'-endi ;  bat  preaently  he  hari- 
tated  a^Hle,  looking  doabtfally  at  Thea 

"  I'm  the  vorst  feature^"  he  nid ;  "70a 
v<»'t  want  mA~or  wanld  it  be  better  if  I 
bnn^t  another  man  I  No,  I  don't  tiiink 
a  W(»dd.  I  have  pot  it  into  yoor  heada,  and 
now  I  ihali  laaTajon  to  oarrj  it  ont." 

"  Yoa  woi^t  do  anything  lo  unfriendly," 

iwid  Gerald.  "  We  were  uying  last  night 
that  yoa  were  aa  good  u  one's  brother — to 
there.  Bob  I  nnleai  you  don't  want  to  conui" 

"  Of  ooona  I  want  to  come.  Doea  he 
mean  it,  Hn.  Fane!" 

"Ton  knew  him  brfore  I  did,"  aud  Theo. 
"I  meen  what  he  ai^i — will  that  do  t " 

Bob  enakd  dieerfiglly;  he  was  quite  con- 
tented now,  and  sat  there  looking  gentle  and 
happy,  and  talking  about  Uie  e^tedition. 
Any  colonial  nxignDeiB  he  had  waa  put  on 
to  suit  hia  aaaoeiatea  oataide ;  be  took  it  off 
with  hia  hat  wbtu  he  came  into  Tbeo's 
hmte,  and  wonld  ait  for  hoan  at  a  time 


"  Till  you  came,"  he  aaid  to  her  one  day, 
"  I  never  mantionad  th^  names  to  any- 
bodyhere — not  even  to  old  Mother  Jackson 
whan  she  was  nnninf  me  in  the  fever." 

The  lady  thus  sp<»en  of  was  rich  and 
inflnentia],  aud  tall  of  bustling  kindness. 
She  was  an  'object  of  revereuee,  mixed 
with  a  little  fear,  to  almost  all  the  yoaneer 
and  poorer  people  at  the  Fields,  lira. 
Lee  adored  her ;  her  cariosity  had  made 
Theo  treat  her  with  a  dignity  and  atiffaess 
which  effeotoaUy  chsckad  her  for  the  time ; 
but  Theo  reproached  herself  a  little  for 
this,  when  she  heard  all  the  voung  man 
talk  of  her  so  affectionately-  "  Old 
Mother  Jackson"  seemed  to  be  their 
resouree  in  every  serious  troable.  There 
were  many  stories  of  her  generosity  and 
her  active  benevdeoce ;  still  Theo  shrank 
from  be^  and  did  not  wonder,  somehov, 
that  Mr.  Staling  should  have  kept  hia  own 
people  sacred  from  Uie  prying  tongue  of 
Mrs.  JsfksoB. 

The  idea  d  getting  away  for  a  time  into 
silenoe,  and  freedom,  and  the  open  air,  was 
pwfectiy  delightfnl  to  Gerald  and  Theo. 
All  the  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and 
one  glorious  lught  they  and  Bob  Stirling 
started  away  from  the  camp  in  a  Kafir 
oz-waggon,  which  had  been  hind  in  the 
squarePuving  come  in  a  day  or  two  before 
with  a  load  of  wood.  It  was  a  very  smart 
waggon,  painted  green,  witt>  red  wbeela  and 
pole,  and  a  good,  strong  canvsa  top  The 
long  teun  of  oxen  wero  in  good  condition ; 
then  Kafir  driver  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  and 
Bob  Stiriing  had  known  him  Mfbre,  having 
hired  ^™  and  his  wa^on  last  Ohriatmas 
for  a  hunting  eicpedition  witii  two  or  three  ' 
of  his  friends.  It  is  the  habit  among  : 
Kimberley  people  to  go  off  in  waggons  in 
the  Bummer-tinLe,  but  generally  just  after 
Christmas,  when  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
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The  long,  pleBsant  picnic  begiin  that 
night  bj  pasdng  throagbthe  Kafir  loca- 
tion outaidfi  the  camp,  where  firea  were 
boming,  and  block  figareB  dancing  and 
singing  roond  them.  The  three  menda 
were  nding,  for,  of  conne,  they  took  their 
horses  with  them.  They  had  two  black 
boys  belonging  to  the  e^iedition,  to  look 
after  the  horses,  cook,  and  make  them- 
Belvea  nsefiil,  and  in  the  iraggon  they  had 
provisiona  enough  for  a  fortnight  They 
rode  on  in  advance  of  the  wa^on,  which 
came  winding  slowly  after  them  along  the 
dnsty  road  The  moon,  low  in  the  sky, 
shone  softly  over  the  ^reat  wide  veldt, 
which  was  covered  with  a  bosh  like 
juniper ;  there  was  a  dim  line  of  moun- 
tains far  away,  jost  aa  Gerald  and  Thso 
used  to  see  them  on  their  joomey  np.  She 
k)oked  away  at  them  a  tittle  sadly  now. 
Kimberiey  was  soon  left  behind;  ena 
Eaiir  hats  were  left  behind,  and  there  was 
a  great  Btillneas  round  ihem.  Once  or 
twice  they  passed  a  mad  farm  ia  the 
veldt,  with  higher  bosh  aboat  it,  and  some- 
times a  few  trees ;  sometimes  these  farms 
were  raised  or  deserted.  Here  and  there 
a  slight  hill,  roundly,  sweeping  ap  from  the 
pldn,  looked  away  to  the  oUier  greater 
hills ;  here  and  there  they  scraml^ted  down 
into  a  slnit  and  up  again ;  bat  these  were  the 
only  breaks  in  t£e  wild,  boundless  plun. 

There  was  not  much  likeness  in  dils  to 
the  cart-travdiing  of  a  few  weeks  before. 
Now  there  was  no  crowd,  no  hnrry,  no 
early  bom  to  wake  the  weary  from  Uieir 
sleep,  which  was  much  pleasanter  in  the 
waggon  t^an  ia  a  horrid  little  room  of 
seme  wayside  farm  or  canteen.  Gerald 
thought  the  oxen  dreadfully  dow  «s  they 
dawdled  ^ng,  dnng  under  twenty  miles 
a  day ;  but  Tneo  was  not  at  all  impatient, 
even  of  the  meals  of  oxen  uid  darkies.  At 
every  out«paa — and  they  were  faequent — 
Uie  black  boys  searched  about  leisure^  for 
fuel,  and  made  a  larve  fire,  and  boiled  their 
kettle,  and  made  their  tea' — tea  which 
Theo  tried  once  to  drink,  but  she  did  not 
repeat  the  experiment. 

They  wwe  all  very  In^y,  though 
Gerald  grumbled,  and  the  oUier  two- 
la^ghed  at  faim.  Bob  Stirling  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  thoroughly,  constantly  finding 
queer  subjects  for  Theo  to  draw,  which 
reminded'  them  oddly,  afterwards,  of 
various  littie  adventures  on  tiiat  journey. 
And  he  had  a  woadeiful  way  of  taking 
himself  off  when  he  was  not  wanted,  of 
ridmg  oS  alone  at  a  tearing  pace  for  long 
Btretutes  across  the  veldt,  when  the  sun 


was  too  hot  for  these  unseasoned  English 
people.  They  had  aoou  found  oat,  of 
coarse,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  nobody,  but  ^ley  aoeed  that  Bob 
was  the  beet  companion  Uiey  could  have 
had,  for  he  was  never  in  the  way. 

In  the  great  aunahine  of  dooo,  Theo 
would  lie  half  asleep  in  the  back  <^  the 
waggixi,  and  gase  dimly  throagh  her  eye- 
lashes at  the  endless,  burning  plain.  Here 
she  first  saw  a  mirage  —  trees,  the  high 
bash  about  a  farm,  trembling  on  t£e 
horizon;  the  narrow  bright  line  between 
showing  what  it  was. 

The  plessantest  part  of  their  time  was 
spent  by  the  Yaal,  the  wide,  calm  river, 
with  its  red  banks,  and  fringe  of  soft 
mimoaa-boshes.  Here  they  loitered  for 
several  days,  camping  out,  bathing,  sketch- 
ing. Early  in  the  morning  they  would  go 
out  hunting  springbok,  little  gracefol 
creatures,  with  curly  htmia,  and  wud,  soft 
eyes,  fiob'a  horae  wotdd  not  stand  fire,  so 
he  jumped  off  to  have  a  shot  at  the  came, 
and  sprang  into  tiie  saddle  again  uid  Sew 
after  them  like  the  wind.  Somettmee  they 
went  out  for  loi^  rides  by  mocmlight,  and 
once  or  twice  they  lost  their  way,  and  had 
a  very  long  roond  before  they  reached 
tlieir  camp  again. 

One  evening  they  paid  a  visit  to  a  Boer 
farm,  which  Bob  ksew  already,  about  an 
hoar's  ride  from  where  they  had  encamped 
themselves.  It  stood  oat  in  the  jdain,  with 
purple  hills  not  far  off,  beyond  the  stret^ 
of  Rowing  sand.  There  were  a  Caw  trves, 
and  some  bash,  aod  some  K»&r  hats, 
grouped  aboat  the  long,  low  buildings ; 
they  were  wbtt^  with  dark  thatdi,  and  the 
farm  untm^l*  walked  in  aad  out  aa  they 

S leased.  Here  they  rode  up  jnat  at  sun- 
own,  iha  hour  when  it  ia  most  da^erons 
to  be  out,  and  were  received  kindly  and 
hospitably  by  the  good  Boer  folk.  The 
master  of  the  bnn  himself  was  away,  bat 
his  wife,  uid  a  row  of  sons  and  danghters, 
all  stood  with  outstretched  hands  to  giest 
the  strangers,  and  presently  made  Hama  sit 
down  to  a  aupper  of  salt  mutton.  Bob 
Stirling,  who  Iwd  visited  them  before, 
chattered  Dutch  to  ibata,  and  perhaps  told 
them  a  few  romanoea  about  the  other 
guests  he  had  brou^it  them,  for  after  a 
time  the  Boer  wife,  who  was  walking  about 
with  a  hmg  whip,  driving  out  the  piga  tad 
tut^eys,  tamed  to  Theo,  and  sud : 

"I  understand.  You  are  the  danghta 
oi  the  Queen  of  EngUmd." 

Theo  langhed  and  shook  her  head,  bat 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  nodded,  and 


stared  at  her  ia  atalii,  solenuiity ;  and  Bob 
sodded  too,   lauglung ;.  and  GenJd  Faae 

looked     amilingly    tA    Mb    Wlfo,    who    WaS 

eridentlf  tiie  centxe  of  itnmenBo  admiration. 
So  that  Thoo's  dignity  iraa  e^blished  in 
these  good  Dntch  imnds,  and  they  all 
keated  her  and  Gerald  quite  like  a 
pnnee  and  princeae,  standing  round  and 
watching  all  their  proceedinga  with  grave 
eyes. 

They  had  intended  to  ride  hack  to  their 
waggon  in  the  moonlight,  bat  when  Bob 
and  Gerald  went  out  to  He  after  the 
hones,  gieat  clouda  were  conung  np  in  the 
dark  b^,  and  by-aud-by  a  tremmdoiu 
thnndentonn  broke  over  the  veldt.  The 
great  cracks  of  thunder  were  like  a  battle 
ra  artillery  close  by ;  the  vivid  fiaahes  that 
fiew  from  the  aky  ran  in  many  colours 
along  the  ground ;  and  then  the  rain  came 
down,  peltii^,  diuhing,  tearing  sheets  of 
lain.  The  horses  stood  trembliii^  and 
frightened  in  their  stable ;  anim^  and 
people  crowded  under  any  shelter  they 
coold  find.  Gerald  came  baok  to  Theo, 
where  she  sat  in  the  kitchen,  trying  to  talk 
io  the  l»ighteat-looking  of  the  tall,  square 
dughtora  of  t-^»  hoTia& 

"  No  getting  back  to  onr  camp  to-night, 
Stiriing  aays.  You  will  have  to  stay 
where  you  are." 

She  looked  apathimwithalittle  shiver. 
Eren  her  love  of  adventure,  which  was 
very  real,  could  hardly  reconcile  her  to 
dtB  ways  and  the  odours  of  a  Boer  fann. 
After  ttie  &eedom  of  the  veldt,  with  its  roof 
of  stars,  or  Uie  familiar  shelter  of  their 
own  waggon,  she  coold  not  bear  this  close 
loom,  the  smell  from  its  mud  floor,  the 
heavy  thicknese  of  everything  in  it, 
bq^uning  with  its  inhabitants.  And  then 
Qu  good  Boer  wife,  whip  stiU  in  hand, 
eame  back  from  the  outer  door,  where  she 
had  been  looking  at  the  storm,  and  holding 
a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Stirling. 
As  she  came  she  stombled  among  pigs, 
sod  dogs,  and  poultry. 

"Foot  sackl"  she  sud.  "Get  along 
with  yoa  1 "  and  she  shut  the  heavy  door, 
with  the  torrent  of  rain  pouring  outside, 
tnd  all  her  creatures  within,  and  came  to 
Xbeo,  and  taking  her  kindly  by  the  iaad, 
led  her  into  the  guest-chamber  at  the  end 
oi  the  Uving-roont,  which  was  very  dark 
and  very  grimy,  and  bad  a  mud  floor  like 
the  rest,  with  an  ancjent  smell  hanging 
sbout  it,  suggesting  the  heavy  snoring 
lumbers  of  the  present  Boer,  his  father, 
and  hu  grandfather. 

Gerald  had  followcfd  them  to  the  door. 
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and  as  soon  as  their  hostess  had  retreated, 
Theo  turned  to  him  in  consternation. 

"My  dear  <!^erald,  I  shall  be  stifled. 
Ton  don't  ima^ne  that  I  am  going  to 
sleep  hero  t " 

"I  suppose  you  must;  there  is ^o  help 
for  it,"  said  Geald. 

"  But  the  heat,  the  stufGuess  I  No,  I 
won't.  What  would  you  and  Mr,  Sdrling 
do  if  yon  wero  alone,  t " 

"We  rfiouldn't  stay,  of  course,^  said 
Gerald.  "  But  Bob  says  it  might  not  be 
safe  forjon  to  ride  back  now.  It  is  so  damp, 
you  might  get  a  chill,  and  get  fever. 
So  I  think  you  must  content  yoarself  here 
for  the  night  It  was  a  lucky  thing  that 
storm  did  not  catch  us  iti  the  open  veldt." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said 
Theo  calmly.  "I  am  not  in  the  least 
afrud  of  fever,  or  anything  else,  and  I  like 
^Bse  nights  away  from  Kimberley,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  one  of  them  here. 
Now  I  believe  the  rain  has  stopped,  and 
the  moon  ia  beginning  to  shine.  Go  and 
t^  Mr.  Stirling  that  T  want  the  horses  .to 
be  saddled  at  once.  Oh  no;  indeed  I  am  not 
going  to  stay  here.  Now,  for  once,  Gerald, 
you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way." 

"Is  that  ^thing  newl"  said  Gerald, 
laofhing.  "  Well,  look  here,  these  people 
wfll  think  yon  a  capriciouH  sort  of  princess ; 
and  I  hope  they  won't  be  od'eoded,  but  Bob 
must  mauE^e  that.     I'U  go  and  tell  him." 

Half  an  liour  later,  as  they  rode  away 
through  the  warm,  wet  air,  over  the  wide, 
moonlighted  plain,  all  a  pale,  steaming  mist 
after  the  rain,  Theo  laughed  very  gaily  and 
triumphantly  over  her  escape  from  that 
"  gast-kammer." 

Gerald  agreed  that  it  was  almost  nastier 
than  anytMng  they  had  met  iu  Africa: 
only  Bob  was  a  little  grave,  and  pressed 
the  horses  on. 

"  Nothing  hurts  me,  you  know,"  he  said; 
'Tm  not  afraid  for  myself,  and  Gerald 
seems  pretty  tough  ;  but  this  atmosphere  is 
awfully  unwholesome  for  yoO,  Mrs.  Fane." 

Bob  bad  spoken  a  good  deal  more 
strongly  before  they  left  the  farm,  and 
had  looked  at  Gerald  with  surprise,  mixed 
with  a  touch  of  pity ;  perhaps  he  thought 
that  when  he  was  married,  his  wife  should 
ran  no  foolish  risks  to  please  hersell  His 
advice  was  wasted,  but  not  forgotten.  It 
was  connect«d  in  Theo's  mind,  sadly 
enough,  with  her  last  dav  of  real  health 
and  ^ppiness  in  Africa — tnat  day  when  the 
ride  to  the  Boer  farm  had  seenied  such  a 
pleasant  variety. 

Two  or  three  niebts  later,  the  waeeon 
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mmbled  badi  a^tia  into  the  town,  put  the 
Kafir  fires  on tude,  where  the  rhythnuc  danee 
was  going  on  as  ^  it  had  nerer  coued,  ga^^ 
yet  melancholy,  to  a  dreamy  song,  with 
clappingof  handi  and  graceful  moving  in 
time.  The  oxen  mad«  their  way  along  the 
dtuty,  nneren  street,  and  G«rald  lifted  hii 
wife  ODt  of  the  waggon  and  carried  her  into 
the  house.  She  was  biinun|;  with  fever 
sow,  and  talking  rather  excitedly;  moat 
of  the  day  she  had  been  shireriDK  oudw 
that  tropical  son.  Combe  met  Uiem  at 
the  door ;  she  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  seeined  hardly  able  to  drag  herself 
along. 

"  Why,  jaa  are  iD  too ! "  Mr.  Stirling 
said  to  her  in  a  low  voice ;  for  Gerald  could 
see  nothing  but  Theo. 

"  A  toach  of  fbver,  sir,"  sud  Combe ;  and 
then  she  looked  np  into  the  young  man's 
ftce  and  smiled  bravely.  "I  shall  be  well 
now,"  she  said. 

"  Ton're  a  brii^  1 "  said  Bob,  still  adde. 

Theo's  fever  lingered  on  for  many  days  ; 
she  was  lo  weak  that  she  could  hardly 
move,  and  through  the  long  days  and  hours 
she  would  lie  gazing  vacantly  out  at  the 
blue  gum-trees  in  the  compound,  with  Toby 
at  her  feet  She  never  knew  then  of 
Combe's  iUness,  for  the  good  woman  kept 
her  word  and  got  well,  though  she  was 
terribly  pulled  down;  but  when  Gerald 
was  out  of  the  house  she  never  left  Thea 
Bob  Stirling  one  day  brought  an  addition 
to  the  household  in  tne  shape  of  a  tall  Zoln, 
called  Adam,  who  was  to  act  as  cook  and 
housemaid,  and  sleep  with  his  head  in  the 
kitchen-fire.  At  first,  Combe  regarded  him 
with  disgust  and  dread,  but  she  soon  found 
out  tbathe  was  a  faithful  dog,  with  many 
human  talents  added  to  his  dog  virtues ; 
so  Adam  established  himself. 

The  weeks  till  Christmas  passed  slowly 
away.  Blrs.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Lee,  all  the 
kind  women  who  were  Theo's  neighbours, 
and  all  the  young  men  who  were  her  and 
G«rald's  friends,  came  conatantiy  to  see  her, 
or  to  ask  for  her,  or  to  bring  her  some 
ofi'ering  or  other.  Mrs.  Jackson's  jellies 
were  only  rivalled  by  her  next-door  neigh- 
boor's  sonp.  Theo  found  then  what  she 
might  bavegnessed  before — thatKimberley, 
wiUi  all  its  wildness,  and  rowdyism,  and 
vulgarity,  holds  some  of  the  kindest  hearts 
in  Uie  world.  She  had  hardly  ever  been 
ill  in  her  life,  and  did  not  understand  it, 
but  she  bore  it  very  patiently ;  her  eyes 
used  to  brighten,  and  her  cheeks  flush, 
when  she  heard  0«rald'B  step  outside. 

On  Christmas  Day  he   carried  her  into 


the  drawing-room,  to  the  fiumy  old  sofa 
there;  She  lay  wearily  watching  the 
eddies  of  red  dust  that  whirled  about  the 
camp,  the  Coolie  women  in  their  white 
veils  goiug  to  chorcb,  the  Malays  in  their 
gorgeous  turbans — all  the  varied  figures  of 
we  strange  place  where  she  lived.  Gerald 
came  and  sat  down  bedde  her,  and  she 
stroked  his  forehead  and  his  hair  with  a 
very  thin,  white  hand. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "how  is  your  clum 
getting  on  t    Have  yon  had  good  luck  t " 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  alluded 
to  his  new  occupation.  Just  before  their 
expedition,  by  Bob  Stiiiing's  advice,  he 
had  bought  a  half  chum  &om  a  man  who 
was  going  home  to  England.  All  the 
arrangements,  the  machinery,  the  setting 
his  Elfirs  to  work,  the  sorting,  the  paying, 
had  bean  horrible  borei  while  Theo  waa 
BO  in,  but  Bob  had  helped  him  through 
everything.  However,  not  a  sin^e  large 
stone  had  turned  up  yet,  He  brought  out 
some  small  ones  to  amuse  her,  but  she 
just  glanced  at  them,  uid  let  them  fall 
back  into  their  littie  box  again.  He  looked 
at  her,  and  there  were  tears  in  lus  eyes 
in  spite  of  himself;  he  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and  looked  at  it  curiously,  it  was 
bin. 

I  am  very  sorry,  dear ;  you  must  for- 
give me;  it  was  all  my  own  doing,"  she  sud. 
"Grandmamma  always  used  to  say  that  I 
should  bring  myself  to  a  bad  end  by 
obstinacy.  Bo  you  know,  Gerald,  I  have 
had  such  odd  dreams  all  this  time. 
Grandmamma  has  been  with  me  a  great 
deal,  and  so  very  kind.  Z  wonder  whether 
she  ever  thinks  of  me  t  " 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  sud  Gerald  half 
indignantly. 

"Yes,  I  know  she  does.  Last  Christmas 
I  was  with  her  in  the  square,  and  certainly 
never  expected  that  you  would  have 
brought  me  here,  you  cruel  boy  I  And 
the  Christmas  before  was  rather  sad,  too — 
Unole  Henry  so  ilL  He  has  been '  very 
dear  m  my  dreams  lately,  and  he  and 
gnuadnumma  did  not  seem  to  hate  each 
other  so  very  much,  after  alL  And  Nell 
and  Hugh——" 

She  Aiut  her  eyes  for  a  minute,  and 
Gerald  was  half  tnghtened,  but  she  soon 
looked  up  agun,  spraking  very  gently : 

"  Will  you  do  somethmg  to  please  me, 
as  it  is  Christmas  Day  1 " 

"  Anythiog  in  the  world." 

"  Go  and  une  with  Mr.  Stirling  and  the 
others,  then.  You  didn't  know,  bat  I  heard 
him  talkbg  about  it  last  night.    Combe  and 
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Tobrvill  take  care  of  me.    I  waot  you  to 

"  I  wonld  mod  nth«  stay  with  yon, 
■ud  Genld. 

"  I  mmt  70a  to  g<^"  she  repeatsd.  "Aul 
it  is  not  good  for  m«  to  hare  yoa  here 
always ;  yon  make  me  a  little  fereriab, 
Gombe  uyi ;  it  i«  ridicnloiu,  bnt  I  beliere 
■he  is  right  And  it  will  be  so  nice  to 
mteh  for  yon  coming  home  again." 

That  was  indeed  a  atraoge  Christmas 
Day;  tnt  Theo  was  not  so  alone  as  she 
bit;  the  a^ts  of  her  friends  who  loved 
her  were  not  veiy  far  o£  The  mail,  a 
few  dava  before,  had  brought  her  a  long 
letter  from  N^  and  she  had  cried  so 
ssdly  OTAT  it  that  Combe,  ooming  in,  had 
taken  it  away  in  a  rage. 


OUB  SHININa  KIVER. 

X. 

As  we  pnsh  ont  from  the  landing-plaoe 
at  WaigraTa,  we  find  that  the  wind  has 
risen,  snd  is  blowing  gnstOy  along  the 
river,  rusing  mimic  waves  uat  carl  and 
break  into  white  foantiog  crests  after  the 
fashion,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  great 
wavee  <i  ocean ;  the  sky,  too,  ia  overcaat, 
and  great  moist-looking  clonds  are  racing 
overhead.  Still,  the  son  shines  at  intervals, 
and  the  wind  is  in  onr  favoor,  for  by  the 
oompaM  we  are  steering  almost  dae  north, 
the  river  naldiig  a  wide  bend  to  get  round 
the  stiff  chalk  bnttoesa  iriiieh  stretches 
across  from  Wargrave  to  Maidenhead, 
wbow  steep  xriiite  escarpment  we  shall 
presently  see  deamiog  among  the  wooded 
neights  of  Pan  Place.  And  so,  with  0 
noul  driving  showers,  we  saQ  before 
wind  tall  we  reach  Manh  Lock,  a  labyrinth 
of  ancient  piles  and  weirs  that  soggeata  a 
moastfons  tr^  set  by  some  ogre  for  loaig- 
nificant  homan  creatures  and  their  miser- 
abb  boats.  Ajid  with  the  favonrine  gale 
we  are  soon  in  sight  of  the  hanaeome 
arches  of  Henley  Bridge.  How  quiet  looks 
the  old-fashumed  red  town  after  the  fitful 
fever  of  the  regatta  week !  A  few  empty 
house-boats  moored  to  the  Ozfordahi^ 
side  of  the  river  are  all  tiiat  remain  of  the 
great  aqaatio  street  that  eclipeed  all  the 
water  tnoroogh&res  in  tiie  world  in  its 
crowds  of  pleasure-boats.  Just  now  we 
have  the  river  to  ourselves,  and  the  tow- 
path  is  deserted  where  crowds  were  swarm- 
ing the  other  day  ;  while  those  trim  lawns 
that  were  pied  with  pretty  girls  as  thickly 
as  with  daisies  are  now  deserted.  Even 
the  wooden    temole    on  BecFatta  Island 


seems  in  process  of  being  polled  to  pieces, 
as  if  to  be  put  away  till  next  regatta. 
But  we  dont  much  like  that  long  reach 
from  Henley ;  if  it  ia  not  straight  enough 
for  a  raoeconrae,  it  is  too  staight  for 
wdinary  boatin{& 

Half-way  up  ttte  reach  we  are  raninded 
by  the  aig^t  m  Fawley  Court  in  its  digni- 
fied aedusion,  that  we  have  taken  leave  of 
Oxfordshire,  along  whose  borders  we  have 
been  ooaaUng  all  this  tim&  For  all  the 
way  from  Lecnlade  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
has  been  land  of  Oxford  county,  and  now 
that  we  have  Buckingham  instMd,  there  is 
a  reminder  in  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
asumg  the  home  countJes,  and  that  our 
voyage  most  aoon  come  to  an  end.  It  ia 
aa  end  that  I  should  like  to  defer  as  long 
as  possible,  and  I  fancy  Olandia  shares  my 
feeongs  on  the  point.  Still,  we  have  some 
of  the  beat  parts  of  the  river  yet  before  as, 
and  who  knows  what  may  happen  before 
we  finally  part  company  1 

From  this  p<»nt  of  view  the  weather 
assumes  an  overwbelmbtg  importance,  and 
now  as  the  willows  whitra  with  a  sadden 
gust  of  wind,  and  a  whirling  shower 
dashes  over  the  water,  obscoring  the 
landscape  round,  and  driving  us  to  water- 
proofs and  wraps,  we  feel  a  sharp  presenti- 
ment ttiat  the  summer  has  bruen  up  for 
good  and  all,  and  that  a  chilly  loDg-con- 
tinued  downpour  will  put  a  sudJden  eai  to 
our  boating. 

Just  now  a  joyous  par^  passed  oa  in  a 
huge  Noah's  ark  of  a  house-boat,  drawn 


by  a  rivertug  —  a  summer  excnruon  of 
some  hundreds  of  people  from  Beading. 
Fiddles  and  harps  were  sounding  merrily, 
and  something  like  a  dance  was  gmog  on 
upon  the  thickly-crowded  deck.  But  the 
shower  has  damped  off  these  enjoymenta ; 
fiddles  and  harps  give  up  with  a  dolorous 
whine,  and  the  festive  young  people  crowd 
under  shelter,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  captain  of  the  craft  in  a 
waterproof  standing  gloomfly  by  the  tiller. 
And  tnuB  aa  we  enter  Harableasn  Lock  it 
seems  the  dampest,  dreariest  spot  that  can 
be  fanagined ;  and  the  man  who  opens  the 
lock  can  give  us  no  oomfort  in  the  way  of 
promised  ahelter.  It  aeemed  to  be  just 
the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  be  cauebt 
in  bad  weather ;  half-way  between  Henley 
uid  Medmenham,  with  not  a  house  of 
entertainment  on  the  banks  between.  Had 
we  known  of  the  place,  indeed,  we  might 
have  taken  shelter  at  that  snug  little  inn, 
Tlie  Flower-pot,  which  is  not  more  tiian  a 
onarter  of   a  mile  from  the  river :  but 
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nobody  told  na  th&t,  and  we  palled 
doggedly  on,  while  the  nun  aane  down  is 
backetiAil,  asd  we  grew  wetter  and  wetter 
fiveiT  minute.  And  u  tike  water  accomn- 
lated  in  tho  bottom  of  t£e  boat,  it  began  to 
slop  oat  tbroogh  the  floor-boards,  and  thia 
OTerwhdmfaig  attack  both  from  above  and 
belaw  filled  poor  mademoiselle  with  despair. 

"Fat  MB  ashore  near  to  some  etation," 
the  demanded. 

Bat  there  was  no  atation  either  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  and,  indeed,  if  there 
had  been  we  t^oiUd  hare  concealed  the 
fact,  for  we  had  still  faith,  Claadia  and  I, 
that  things  woald  take  a  tarn  for  ^e 
better.  As  it  was,  we  ^hmiM  hare  hailed 
even  a  bridge  witJi  thankfulness,  as  affording 
somediing  m  the  w^  of  shelter,  while  we 
baled  out  the  boat  £at  there  was  not  even 
abridge  in  that  inhospitable  reach  of  water. 

And  then  auddenly  ererfthhig  changed 
for  the  better :  ibt  cloads  broke  asunder, 
the  sun  came  out  warm  and  jovial,  t^e 
steaming  meadows  were  revealed,  the 
trees  ghttering  with  rain-drops,  harp  and 
fiddles  strack  up  an  enlivening  melody^ 
and  ailrery  awaiu  witi  their  brown  ^gneto 
eame  forth  id  graceful  procession,  attracted 
by  the  mosio,  or  aaiooiating  harp  and 
fiddle  with  cake  and  Inscuita,  and  yet  with 
an  air  of  disdaihfhl  pride,  as  if  they  f^t 
themselves  indeed  royal  l^di  more  fitted 
to  follow  the  gUded  barges  of  royalty  and 
to  be  fed  by  the  dainty  fingers  ot  maidB  of 
honour. 

Tiie  swans  indeed  were  a  novel  feature 
in  the  soene^  for  we  had  met  with  none 
above  Henley,  and  with  the  white  water- 
lilies  that  wen  now  opening  out  their 
blossom,  seemed  to  give  a  special  brightnesa 
and  dietinc^on  to  this  part  of  the  river,  a 
part  t^t  is  not  wanting  in  placid  beauty 
ef  hs  own  when  seen  under  favimrable 
circomatances,  and  culminating  in  the  green 
lawns  and  pleasant  slopes  of  Afedmenham. 

At  Medmenham  we  landed  to  get  our 
boat  mopped  ost,  and  to  look  at  the 
Abbey,  which  is  aomethii^  of  a  shsm 
rain,  and  yet  has  a  pleasing  effect,  in  ita 
mixture  of  artificial  dtHsters  and  solid,  real 
old  brick  ehimney,  with  the  (dd-faehitned 
porch,  over  which  is  the  well-known 
Babeiaisian  motto  of  the  Abbey  of 
Thel&me  :  "  Fay  ce  que  voudraa  I " 

And  then  we  row  on  under  the  bills  that 
are  terraced  with  ancient  earthworks, 
which  bear  the  popolar  name  of  Danefield, 
with  a  modem  mansion  occupying  the  site 
of  the  aaoient  stronghold.  And  then  we 
lay  np  beneath  a  new  wooden  bridge  .on 


the  right,  that  spans  the  navigable  stream, 
here  rather  insignificant,  the  greater  part  oi 
the  river  going  down  the  Ug  weir  joit 
above,  and  dividing  itself  among  islaads 
and  eyots  till  it  joins  the  working  atirieam, 
ttiat  passes  quietly  through  the  lock,  like 
the  jgood  boy  that  gets  over  the  stile  while 
hia  rollicktng  companions  go  swarming 
over  hedges  and  ditches. 

There  is  not  a  soul  to  be  been  anywhere 
about  to  take  charge  of  oar  boat,  but  we 
have  confidence  in  uie  old-fashioned  honesty 
of  tiie  Beighbourhood,  and  making  fast  to 
the  bank,  we  leave  our  boat  and  its  belong- 
ings, and  walk  across  to  the  village  whicn 
is  close  by — the  village  of  Hurley,  where  we 
expect  to  meet  the  elders.  A  strange  old 
place  is  Hurley,  with  old  walls  and  foonda- 
tioBS  tnuuuig  tn'Stt'ditbCUuuB.  This  strip 
of  fertile  meadowland,  indeed,  stretching 
between  the  river  and  the  chalk  hills  at 
the  back,  a  strip  not  much  more  than  half 
a  mile  wide,  and  barely  four  miles  in 
length,  to  where  it  is  cut  off  by  the  river 
bend  below  Great  Msrlow,  is  the  ancient 
terra  sancta  of  the  Thames  Valley,  with 
the  pnory  of  Oar  Lady  here  at  Horley,  and 
the  grand  Augustine  Abbey  of  Bisham 
lower  down  the  river.  And  this  little  atrip 
of  land  still  abounds  in  a&dent  houses  and 
historic  asaooations  which  the  passing 
ceuturies  have  hardly  distarbed.  And  at 
Hurley  we  have  a  pleasant  little  village 
[danted  among  the  ruins  of  eariier  bnild- 
isga  The  church  is  the  old  priory  charefa, 
a  little  altered,  and  massive  remnants  of 
tiie  refectory  and  the  cloisters  are  still  in 
existence.  But  the  great  house  that  waa 
the  seat  of  the  Lovekeea,  the  once  famooa 
Lady  Place,  buSt  out  of  the  ruins  and 
npon  the  site  of  the  old  prioty,  has  almost 
disappeared,  while  the  vaolts  where  the 
Benediotinea  stored  their  dead,  and  tiie 
Lovelaoea  tiieii-  ale  and  canary,  are  aW  in 
exiriiesoe  beneath  the  grassy  bank  that 
conceals  them.  In  these  vaults,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  met  the  conspirators 
who  were  concerned  in  bringing  in  the  Pro- 
testant champion  and  ousting  the  Stuarts. 

From  the  primitive  appearance  of  ths 
village  and  its  extreme  tranquillity,  we 
were  antic^ting  the  simple  fare  of  a 
village  inn  of  the  present  day,  and  were 
surprised  to  be  welcomed  by  a  host  in  the 
regulation  apparel  of  a  man-cook,  who 
promised  and  performed  a  very  satisfactorr 
loDcbeon,  in  which  ducks  and  peas  played 
a  prominent  part  Evidently  Hurley  is 
not  quite  so  secluded  as  it  appears  from  the 
river,  but  rajoya  a  pretty  constant  stxeam 
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<rf  Tirit)»8 — fisherBi«&  aad  artiats  mostly, 
who  hxn  nude  themseiTU  at  home  in  tliifl 
pletsant  icoort  It  ii  «  place  one  tows  to 
visit  more  at  length  Kt  tome  fotoie  ^me. 
Soefa  TOWS  are  rudy  kept,  as  aew  scenes 
(Umipate  the  lemwnbTanee  of  the  old ;  bat 
the  memory  of  the  sonny  nllase,  with  its 
h(«UB  of  cheerfol  modern  Ufe,  inter- 
mingled with  old  walls  and  miHotis  fbonda- 
tiona,  will  long  linger  upon  the  mind. 

We  pass  throngfa  Hurley  Lock,  where 
sometMng  in  the  way  of  pafalie  wotka  are 
going  on,  as  if  the  consemton  of  the 
orer  bad  awoke,  like  Sip  Van  WinUe, 
trou  their  lengtliy  elnmlHrSi  and  reootred 
to  make  a  big  ktia  somewhere ;  and  then 
along  a  broad,  pleasant,  Bonshiny  reach  to 
TemfKle  Lock  on  the  other  side,  a  pleasant, 
shady  lo^  atnoog  beech-1irees,  barely  half 
a  mUe  from  Hnrley.  And  now  w&  are 
m  one  of  the  moeet  nooks  of  (Ae  ilver, 
fttll  of  the  pleasant  qaietade  and  goodly 
SKToarof  andeiit  df^  Hwe  Qoeen  Bess 
might  pace  ^le  seqaeatered  waHra^  and  And 
UtUe  ctM^  from  wtiea  in  her  eariy  yoath 
^e  lived  hen  with  the  Hobys.  Afine  old 
type  <rf  the  Tudor  &rmhoiue  Is  Bisham 
Cttuge,  with  it0  mnllioned  windows  and 
their  efaancteristie  hood  mooldingi ;  while 
a  little  lower  dotm,  in  fall  view  firom  Uie 
boat,  is  Bisham  Abbey  itself,  the  most 
intereatiBg  and  aniqne  of  all  the  old 
manrions  on  the  lirer. 

There  is  notbdngto  eqnal  Bisham  in  all 
ttsse  parts,  notung  tot  gntiqoi^  or 
originau^  to  oompate  with  it,  with  its 
grey,  qoaatt  froatage  and  den^  cool  shades, 
•  TNitable  muuion  of  the  \E\idor  period, 
with  aU  tiie  pietareeqne  irregalarlty  of  the 
tiDies;  Something  of  the  old  dwellihg  of 
^  monks  still'ieiqains  embedded  in  the 
later  work.  The  hall,  with  its  hindBome 
roof  of  carved  timbfo',  and  ths  ancient 
porch,  recall  the  mooks  of  old;  but  its 
chief  assooiations  are  of  the  family 
that  raised  th&  stately  dwelling  npon 
the  bare  mined  choirs.  Many  ao  ancient 
tomb  was  lerelied  and  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  hatotatson,  for  the  abb^ 
had  been  a  fbrowtte  borial-ploee  of  tbie 
great  Nwman  noUes.  Knights  Templan 
slept  about  the  altar  of  thdr  -anctaiit 
temple  with  their  sacoeiaora,  a  long  line  of 
Aogiutine  priora,  and  with  them  mighty 
WKtiors,  who  trosted  to  profit  by  the 
flavour  of  their  sanctity  in  the  last  awful 
day.-  Here,  sft«r  the  fktal  fight  of  Bamet, 
was  borne  the  disfigured  corpse  of  the 
peat  Kingmaker.  Over  the  levelled  tombs 
of  the  DBgt^  dead  tlie  Hobys  built  thor 


pleasant  home ;  and  here  came  the  Princess 
Elinabeth  nnder  tutelage  to  the  Lady  Hoby 
of  the  period ;  and  the  alleys  and  arbonre 
of  the  ancient  pleasannee  mnet  often  have 
eoltoed  to  the  laughter  at  AnnA  Boleyn's 
danghter  aad  her  attendant  maidms.  Bnt 
popnlar  tradition  conoems  itself  chiefly 
with  a  certun  omal  Lady  Hoby,  whose 
figure,  it  is  esid,  still  hannte  one  pffftionlar 
duunber-Mi  figure  that  stalks  re^Jeealy  to 
and  ^,  ever  washing  her  hands  in  an 
impalpable  basin,  and  crying,  like  Lady 
MaobetJi,  "There's  the  smell  of  the  blood 
still  I  All  the  perfumes  of  AraHa  vrill  not 
swBeten  this  little  hand  ! "  For  the  blood 
upon  her  hand  is  that  of  her  innocent  litUe 
boy,  whom  sbe  beat  to  death — so  tiie  stoty 
goes — because  he  blotted  his  copy-book. 
There  ia  sometlung  charactsristio  of  the 
times  in  Uiis  ghastly  little  story — of  that 
stem  discipline  of  youth  wbidi  produced 
brave  soldiers  and  keen  statesmen,  but 
crushed,  no  donbt,  manf  of  a  less  resolote 
spirit.  The  copy-book,'  bl6tched  and 
blorred  with  tears  as  well  as  ink,  tbe  deli- 
cate frame  that  «faivered  nnder  the  stem 
matsmal  blows,  the  warm  a^  sMisitiTe 
heart  that  ceased  to  beat  under  the  shame 
aad  torture  (tf  it  all,  wiA  the  deathless 
remorse  that  followed — all  this  seema  too 
true  to  nature,  too  terrible,  and  yet  too 
tflfial,  to  have  beAi  invented. 

A  litUe  lower  down  the  river  we  come 
to  Bisham  Ohnrch,  with  its  ancient  Norman 
tower,  the  most  river-ride  of'  idl  churches, 
with  the  green  tuff  of  its  grav^ard 
slMdng  down  neu-ly  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  even  steps,  conveniently  placed  for 
landing,  diat  seemed  to  Invite  tne  pasnng 
boat's  crew  to  land  and  pay  tlieir  orisona 
'Hie  exterior  of  the  ohunh,  indeed,  is 
modwn,  bat  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Hobys  have  be«i  praserved-^a  nmge  of 
splendid  tombs  standing  in  the  sooth  aisle 
of  the  church,  among  whidi  is  pointed  out 
the  kneeling  figure  which  in  the  popular 
view  represents  the  cruel  Lady  Hoby,  with 
a  smidl  fignn  at  bet  feet,  repnted  to  be  the 
tmlwtnnate  imp  -who  sptxlt  his  cc^. 

The  next  turn  in  the  river  brii^  us  in 
sight  of  Marlow  Bridge,  » trim  Buspenaiou 
bndge,  tfaat  hannoniBeB  Viei^  well  'with  the 
neat  quiet  town.  Nothing  more  pleasant 
can  M  imagined  than  the  river  'terrace 
above  the  bridge,  vritb  its  neat  houses  and 
gay  flower-beds,  and  the  white  road  running 
between  green  lawns,  and  the  loungers  by 
the  river,  of  the  boating  and  fishing  order, 
and  tJie  gentle  stir  of  me  in  the  poelmig 
off  and  i»n^liTg  ftom  boats  and  punts,    A 
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opitkl  pUoe  tim  to  stay  for  k  veek  or  s 
tto&th,  for  the  fioluiig  in  the  neighbonrhood 
is  of  a  h^h  order,  and  the  wain  abont  the 
■utin7  woodM  and  round  Buham,  with  the 
whole  of  the  tetta  saoota  within  eEpl<aiiig 
distance ;  bat  too  townified  as  a  atopping- 
place  for  a  night,  and  so  we  determine  to 
poah  on  to  Oookham. 

There  is  lomethiDg  ezdting  in  the  navi- 
gation just  below  Marlow,  with  an  enormooi 
weir  to  ooaat  along  on  tlw  right  hand,  and 
a  etrongly  nuhinic  mill-streatn  oa  the  left, 
it  is  S^Ila  and  Charf  bdis  orer  i^ain,  and 
we  hang  on  to  the  poats  at  the  entnnee  of 
the  narrow  channel  to  the  lock  with  eon- 
sidereble  satisfaction,  whw  we  hare  efleoted 
the  pasnga.  MadenuHselle,  b7  this  time, 
has  learnt  to  steer  pretty  well,  bat  in 
momenta  of  diffinilty  the  generally  palli 
the  wrong  string,  and  then^aboaea  oa  for 
bringing  ner  into  danger  Under  these 
circninataneea  it  is  dimcnlt  to  be  alwaja 
ready  with  the  retort  oonrteons,  and 
Claudia  is  the  only  one  who  keeps  her 
temper,  aa  she  laughs  merrily  at  oar  alter- 
cation. Sat  when  CUadia  takea  the  lines 
everything  goes  well  I  am  not  obl^^  to 
be  craning  roond  every  moment  to  see 
that  we  are  keeinng'  oar  eoarse.  And 
then  I  have  the  pleasaie  of  looking  at 
Claadia  all  the  Ume,  which,  if  she  takes 
the  scoUs  behind  ote,  of  coarse  I  cannot 
da  Claadia  has  proposed  that  she  and 
mademoiaelle  ahall  do  the  work  while  I 
sit  and  steer;  indeed,  in  this  amaeonian 
reabn,  it  is  ratiter  tJie  fashion  for  the 
women  to  work,  whUe  the  mm  idle  and 
smoke.  Bat  mademwelle  cannot  be  trained 
to  the  bnsiness.  She  barka  her  knaokles, 
and  drops  her  soalls  into  the  water,  and 
nearly  upsets  the  boat  in  trying  to  recover 
diem  :  and  so  we  are  obliged  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  making  her  work,  and  so  we 
revert  to  former  ways  of  progression. 

The  reach  <rf  river  below  Marlow,  when 
onoe  the  eyota  are  passed  and  the  wooded 
bank  stretches  before  aa,  in  its  length 
and  atoaightneas,  is  rather  monotonoas 
for  those  in  the  paranit  of  pleasar& 
We  envy  ^ose  eentre-boaiders  that  ate 
ronning  to  and  fro  in  a  series  of  rigzaga, 
np  or  down  Uie  river — for  oar  extemptoe 
leg-of-mntton  laU  is  only  good  for  running 
before  the  wind.  Bnt  as  we  roond  the 
point,  when  tJie  river  sweeps  roond  towarda 
the  south,  we  cease  to  wish  for  a  sail,  as  we 
enoountw  quite  a  gale  blowing  np  the 
reach.  The  vrind  is  mild  and  pleasant,  but 
it  ia  parlous  strong ;  and,  presently,  tired 
of  pulung  against  it,  we  agree,  Ciaadia  and 


I,  to  have  a  torn  at  towing.  Uademoisella 
i*  quite  willina  to  be  towed;  she  fancies 
that  we  are  going  to  work  tandem-fashion, 
half-a4oMn  yards  ^»rt;  bat  we  find  it 
much  pleasanter  to  wwk  as  a  pair,  with  a 
paddle  aa  extempore  mlinter-Mtf  in  frcmt 
of  ai.  Mademwaelle  sails  along  majestic^y 
akme,  like  Bobinson  Cmsoe  when  na  made 
the  tour  of  his  island. 

Acroas  oar  paddle  we  talk — we  draught- 
animals — in  a  qoiet,  OMifidential  atrun. 
Our  journey  it  neariy  at  an  end ;  apin  it 
oat  at  we  taay,  it  can  hardly  last  beyi»id 
t»4BMtow,  and  then— bow  and  when  shall 
we  meet  again  t  Claadia  says  honestly  that 
ahe  does  not  know.  Her  father  has  talked, 
she  owns,  of  asking  me  to  return  with  them 
to  Obarlwood  Hall,  bat  her  motJier  has,  so 
far,  soocessfally  vetoed  this  plan.  Why 
this  should  be  so  seemed  strange  raough ; 
it  is  not  from  any  dislike  on  bse  mother's 
part;  bnt 

"  In  fiwt,  as  people  say,  your  mother  luM 
otixr  views.  But,  Claadia,  do  you  share 
thow  views  t  Do  you  eaze  for  your  cooain 
Chariwood  I " 

"No,  indeed,"  replies  Claadia  with  a 
cnri  of  the  lip.  "  I  used  to  like  lum  very 
well — indeed,  I  once  fancied  that  I  was  a 
little  bit  in  love  with  htm.  But  now  I 
know  that  I  never  was,  and  the  very  thought 
of  what  Fniw^ft  is  planning  makes  me 
shudder." 

And  tlien  I  told  Olaodia  plainly  how  I 
loved  a  girl,  and  always  carried  her  portrait 
next  my  heart  And  Claadia  regariied  me 
fu-  a  moment  with  indignant,  re^oachf ol 
eyes,  till  I  draw  her  own  photogr^ih  from 
my  pocket  and  she  hxJied  at  it,  atrangaly 
morad  and  agitated. 

"  And  how  long  have  you  had  this  foolish 
pbotoeraph  I "  ahe  asked. 

And  I  told  her  how  I  liad  stolen  it  from 
Chariwood,  l<»ig  befort  I  had  seen  her. 

"  And  you  have  thought  about  me  ever 
sinoet "  asked  Claadia  uiyly.  "Well,  do 
you  know,  I  had  a  kind  of  pieaentimuit 
about  you.  I  heard  about  yoa  as  yon 
tnvellM  down  to  Henley  with  Chariwood, 
for  yon  met  one  of  my  great  frienda,  Clara 
Booth)^— she  is  a  oousin  of  these  other 
Boothbya — and  from  her  description,  I 
thmight  yoa  were  nice." 

Cleariy  it  was  kismet,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  sabmit  to  the  deoTMS 
of  fate. 

A  slight  diock  at  this  moment  recalled 
OS  to  the  scenes  of  every-day  life. 
Mademoiselle  had  managed  to  ran  into  a 
boat,  the  oocupanta  of  wliicb  were  steering 
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•OTMa  the  itreftin.  Our  tow 'rope  had 
caught  a  man's  hat,  and  knocked  it  mto  the 
watar,  and  the  owner  of  the  hat  waa  m»Ving 
lond  comphuntfl  of  our  maladroitneaa. 

I  recognised  the  voice,  howerer,  at  onoe. 

"Why,  Charlwood,"  I  cried,  "what 
biingB  Ton  hare  1 " 

Charlwood — for  he  it  wa>  in  ttntl),  who, 
with  a  Udj,  formed  the  boat's  crew — had 
picked  np  his  hat  by  this  time,  and  came 
hastily  auioni  And  then  we  saw  that  his 
companion  was  Bebecca, 

"And  Miss  Thomas  1"  ezcUtmed  Claadia, 
oolonring  a  little  as  she  remembered  their 
former  antag<misnL 

"  No,  not  Miss  Thomas,"  intenx. 
Charlwood  gravely  —  "Mm  Charlwood 
Pyecroft,  if  yon  please.  We  were  married 
t^  morning  at  a  church  in  the  Starand, 
ud  now  we  are  emising  about  to  find  the 
goYemor,  and  obtain  Ms  fbr^mess,  utd 
something  else  that  I  am  still  more  in  need 
of,"  added  Charley  in  a  t<mB  meant  only 
for  my  ear. 

Clandia  embraced  her  newcooain  warmly. 
There  was  no  jealoosy  left  in  her  mind 
now.  Site  had  always  admired  Bebeoca 
with  ft  quite  honest  admiration  of  her 
dedded  charms  and  aooompliehments. 

"Come,  get  into  the  boat,  yon  yoang 
women," said  Charlwood,  "and  ArUiarana 
I  will  tow  yoQ  down." 

And  so  the  yonng  girls  hooked  on  to 
nadamoiaelle,  much  to  her  amazement, 
and  we  started  o3  to  Cookham  at  a  good 
paeeL 

"Yes,  I  think  I've  done  the  right 
thing,"  said  Charlwood  confidentially,  as 
we  walked  along  the  towpatlL  "  The  oh] 
^lap  wanted  to  make  iU  sorts  of  con- 
ditions; hot,  as  Bebecca  came  (rf  age 
Jfiieidaji  '"'«  goi  a  special  license,  and 
ent  the  Givdian  knot — that  is,  we  tied  it ; 
anyhow,  if  the  met^hor  is  mixed,  yoa 
know  v4iat  I  mefto.  Lucidly,  I  had  money 
enongh  to  pay  tor  the  special  license." 

"  And  what  are  yoa  going  to  do  t "  I 
ssked  doobtfolly,  for  the  prospects  of  the 
young  ooople,  wptxt  from  Mr.  Thomas's 
Iiber8jit7,  seemed  rather  donbtM 

"  WeU,  Bebecca  has  got  a  little  money 
<tf  her  own,  it  se«ns,  and  we  are  going  to 
umgrate — ^eep-farming,  Anstralia,  and  so 
on,  and  coming  home  in  a  dozen  years  to 
buy  all  yoa  home^tting  fc^ies  np.  An4 
we  shall  go  as  soon  as  we  can  touch  the 
money,  which  I  hope  to  goodness  won't  be 
long.  In  fact,  Bebecca  and  I  have  only  about 
a  aorereiga  between  ns;  and,  it  the  old  boy 
doesn't  ruent.  wb  shall  be  no  a  tree." 


"And  do  yoa  think  Mr.  Thomas  will 
let  you  have  a  supply  of  money  without 
malung  his  oonditions  t " 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,"  replied  Charl- 
wood, "  liiat  coasiaeration  is  making  me  a 
little  uneasy.  He  offered  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  the  other  day,  for  some  rever- 
siona^  tights  I  am  supposed  to  have  in 
Claudia's  fortune.  But  I  suspected  that 
he  meant  to  make  mischief,  and  I  refused 
to  do  it,  right  off ;  by  the  way,  I  have  the 
deed  he  had  got  all  ready  for  me  to  sign, 
in  my  pocket" 

"  Aud  now,.tf  he  will  only  part  with  his 
coin  on  a  similar  condition  1 " 

Chariwood  whistled  doabtlully. 

"  Well,  you  know  tiie  proverb  1 "  he 
said  at  last, 

I  did  not  know  exactly  the  proverb  he 
meant,  bat  concluded  that  it  was  "  neces- 
ai^  has  no  laws,"  or  something  equally 
desperate  in  tone. 

"Well,  look  here,"  I  re[died  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "you  need  not  go 
back  to  old  Thomas  on  your  knees,  rll 
land  you  the  two  hundred,  to  be  repaid 
whwyou  come  back  to  buy  as  all  up." 

"  Wliat,  witbout  conditions  1 "  asked 
Charlwood,  lookit^  wonderfully  surprised 
and  relieved. 

With  only  the  condition  as  to  repay- 
ment I  have  just  mentioned." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Charlie^  "you  are 
the  best  trump  in  the  pack.  That  is  a 
■am  that  will  carry  ns  on  tiU  we  make  a 
stsit  for  the  Antipodes,  and  I  shall 
approach  papa-in-law  with  a  quite  different 
attitude ;  erect,  that  is,  and  indq>endentk 
And,  in  return," oontinned  Charlie,  "I'll  do 
for  you  viiat  I  wouldn't  do  for  old  Thomas. 
I've  Kot  this  deed  all  ready  to  be  skned, 
and  1 11  stick  your  name  in  instead  of  his, 
and  we'll  have  it  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,  when  we  come  to  the  inn." 

And  then  I  suggested  to  Charlwood, 
that  it  would  be  a  more  graceful  act  it  he 
assigned  his  interest  to  his  unele  Fyecrofb 
instead  of  to  me,  who  had  no  wish  to 
meddle     prematurely    in    dieir    family 

Not  a  bit  of  it,"  s^  Charlwood ;  "  I 
have  seen  for  some  time  that  yoa  were 
after  Claudia,  and  I  wish  yoa  good  lack,  and 
good  luck  it  will  be  if  you  get  her,  for  she 
ts  a  staunch  little  thing,  snd  will  stick  to 
yon  like  old  boots.  But  do  you  think  if 
my  aont  has  everything  her  own  way,  that 
^e  will  let  yoa  have  the  girl  t  No ;  Aa 
will  look  out  for  some  powerful  swell  and 
make    noar    Claudia    marrv   him.     Now, 
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with  thu  deed  at  yonr  back,  yon  will  be 
able  to  put  the  Ecrew  on.  Threaten  her 
with  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  abell  fall 
on  her  knees  before  yon." 

I  tell  Charlwood  that  he  is  the  nio«t 
principled  yoang  fellow  I  know,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  do  him  any  injoHtice.     But 
there  is  aomething  about  1dm,  afler  all, 
that  endears  him  to  his  friendB,  and 
shall  feel,  when  he  qnlta  this  hemispfat 
that  we  could  better  spare  a  better  man. 
Anyhow,  we  walked  together  in  complete 
fellowship,  till  the  ivy-covered  towers  of 
Cookham    Church    appeared    among  the 
treea.     And  as  the  bend  of  the  river  here 
sheltered  the  stream  from  the  wind,  we 
took  to  our  respective  boats,  and  rowed 
till,  pasring  under  the  lanky  iron  bridge, 
we  came  upon  t^e  bright,  lake-Uke  reach 
of  water  that  lies  before  Cookham  Ferry, 

The  elder  Pyecrofta  had  not  yet  arrived, 
having  turned  aside  to  make  a  call  by  the 
way  ;  and  Charlwood,  who  was  not  anxious 
to  meet  them,  hastened  to  transact  his 
bosinesB  with  me,  and  then  started  down 
the  river  for  Maidenhead,  where  he  bad 
determined  to  spend  the  first  few  days  of 
his  honeymoon. 


A  EOYAL  VISITOR  IN  SEVENTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-TWOl 

We,  who  hve  in  tiiis  enlightened  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  may  almoit  be 
said  to  enjoy  a  anrfdt  of  royu  vidtors,  but 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  it  w 
difTerest  matter,  aa  kings  were  then  i 
spectacles,  they  having  to  sneenmb,  with 
the  baser  ran^  of  mankind,  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  travelling,  it  being  but  seldom 
they  conld  be  spared  from  the  cares  of 
state  for  the  long  periods  then  required  for 
visiting  their  fsllow-monarchs.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  illnstrious  visitors,  whose 
sojourn  amongst  us  is  here  chronicled, 
should  have  caused  ^e  immense  sensation 
they  did ;  the  "  noble  redskin  "  being  then 
comparatively  little  known,  and  his  vioes 
not  yet  having  been  so  ruthlessly  exposed 
as  in  these  latter  days. 

Three  Cherokee  chiefs  arrived  on  our 
shores,  in  Jnne,  1763,  having  been  Iminght 
to  Flymonth  by  the  Epreuve,  man-of-war, 
sixteen  guns,  from  South  CsroliniL  One 
chief  was  called  "  Ontaeite,"  or,  tiie  nan- 
killer,  on  account  of  his  i^owess  in  the 
wars,  and  he  was  attended  by  two  others, 
likewise  chiefs,  but  inferior  to  him  in  rude. 
The  object  of  their  visit  was  to  settle  on  a 
firm  foundation  the  peace  concluded  with 


their  nation  and  the  English  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  which,  though  negotJaf«d 
with  much  calumet-smoking,  wampum-dis- 
playing, plenty  of  talk,  and  a  distributioa 
of  two  hundred  pormds  among  them  in 
presents,  was  thought  to  be  more  likely  to 
last  if  they  coold  see  Uie  power  of  ikigland, 
and  the  countenance  of  their  fellow-mler. 
King  George,  for  whom  they  professed 
great  veneTation. 

After  landing  in  England,  they  at  onoe 
set  forth  for  London,  whither  their  feme 
had  preceded  them,  and  where  they  were 
desljned  to  share,  with  the  queen's  sebra 
and  the  Venetian  ambassador,  tiie  doubtful 
honour  ot  popular  curiosity.  Their  ap- 
pearanee  oonlct  batdly  ftO  to  win  admira- 
tion horn  the  aatoniahed  Britons,  tar 
t&ey  are  deaoribed  as  well-made  men, 
neariy  six  feet  high,  their  faees  and  necks 
ooaiaely  painted  m  a  oopper  colour,  their 
necks  being  streaked  with  blue  paint, 
somewhat  resemUing  veins  in  a  fair  skin. 
They  were  apparenUy  hurless,  bnt  their 
oonntenaaees  <«  the  w^ole  were  deemed 
satisfaotory,  as,  we  read,  they  seened  to  be 
a  miztare  of  dignity  and  stemneea  Their 
attire  was  idmple,  uid  oonsistod  of  a  shirt, 
trousers,  and  mantle,  tiieir  heads  coveted 
with  sktill-cape,  and  adorned  with  shells, 
feathers,  eairings,  and  other  native  om^ 
ments.  This  braveiy  was  deemed  incon- 
nstent  witii  our  superior  cirilisadoo,  and, 
on  arrival  in  London,  where  a  house  had 
been  taken  for  them  in  Snfi'otk  Street,  they 
were  habited  more  in  accordance  with 
English  notions. 

At  the  outset  of  Ibeir  career  a  dilt 
culty  presented  itself,  for  the  interpreter, 
who  was  to  acccHBpany  them  on  their  tgor, 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  no  one  could  bo 
foimd  for  some  time  who  oould  under- 
stand their  language.  In  the  face  of  thia 
iBtfbrtimate  ooutretoapB,  conversation  with 
tbeir  boats  aaaet  hava  been  limited  to  th» 
onsaUidiMtory  medium  of  gestures,  which 
is  to  be  regntted,  as  their  expressions  of 
satlsfitction,  or  otherwise,  have  been  left 
unrecorded.  Their  first  public  a^tpesranoe 
seems  to  have  been  in  Kensingtmi  Gardens^ 
where  they  were  taken  for  a  walk,  soberly 
attired  in  £nglish  fMhint ;  and  they  wera 
sAerwatds  iutrodneed  to  all  the  detidita 
that  were  conoectaBted  in  Vaoznall 
Gtardens,  where  they  were  entertained  in  a 
sumptuous  mannflr.  The  wines  first  set 
before  them  were  Burgundy  and  elaret^ 
which,  however,  we  are  isfoimed,  they  did 
not  sewn  greatly  to  relish.  Others  were 
then  placed  on  ^e  table,  when  they  fixed 
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vpoD  Frontimie,  the  sweotnus  of  which 
nitad  their  pftl&taa,  and  thor  draok  of  it 
■nrj  tneiij.  As  i.  ooimterpoise,  it  wmild 
Mem,  to  this  dissipstion,  these  gende 
nrages  wsra  takes  to  b»Te  « look  at  one 
of  the  homM  of  our  ustioaal  religion — vis., 
Wastmiiuter  Abbey,  to  viev  tka  mona- 
tnuta  Mid  other  onrioBities,  i^nd  to  be, 
donbtless,  modi  impfesaed  by  the  awe- 
inaptringirax  images,  than  a  cammoD  sight 
tbwwa  to  vimtors. 

At  length,  ferttmatelr,  two  officers  were 
foand  who  had  aemd  in  America,  and  had 
huned  their  langnsge,  And  these  aeoom- 
paaied  the  visitors  as  interpreters,  a  want  of 
irtiich  had  hitherto  rendered  t^  oTowning 
object  of  tbdr  Tisit-^tlte  presentation  to 
King  Oeoige — an  impossibility.  On  the 
8tlt  of  Jnly  Urn  meeting  of  the  royal 
npieaentatives  of  the  two  nations  took 
place,  the  red  men  being  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ef^ingtoD,  and  led  into  the  ro^ 
jmenee  by  Sir  Clfiment  Cotterell,  ^e 
■uwter  of  the  eeremoates.  'Dtey  were 
iqimrds  of  u  boor  and  a  half,  with  his 
majerty,  who,  says  The  Annual  Begister, 
"received  tbem  with  great  goodness,"  a 
WBdeecenaioii  which  they,  on  their  part, 
reciprocated,  as  "th^  b^iared  with  le- 
msR&ble  decNiey  and  mildness,"  for 
which,  no  doobt,  all  coneamed  were  truly 
ttumkfnl  The  convenation  most,  how- 
ever, have  been  cairied  on  in  an  embarrass- 
B^  manner,  for  the  gentleman  who 
<ffi(3atod  in  the  c^>acity  of  interpreter 
feems  to  ha;ve  lost  his  head,  probably  at 
the  i^ht  of  so  mneii  royalty  all  at  once, 
ud  was  BO  oonfnsed  that  the  King  ooald 
Mk  hot  law  questione.  Their  costames 
were  w(»thy  of  the  ocoastoo,  and  seem  to 
have  bean  barbaric  ia  their  splendour,  for 
the  head  ehief  -was  attired  in  a  bine 
naBtle,  covered  with  lace,  and  had  his 
held  richly  ornamented.  On  his  breast 
kmg  a  silver  gorget,  with  his  majesty's 
■ims  ei^^vad.  The  two  other  chiefs 
WRo  in  seaijet,  richly  adorned  witii  gold 
lace^  and  sUvev  go^ets  on  thair  breaats. 

It  will  be,  pemaps,  sonowhat  instmotive 
to  see  what  sort  of .  entertainments  wis  wera 
able  to  afford  onr  goeets  in  an  age  when 
the  Oiystsl  Palace  was  not,  and  Madame 
Tunaod's  and  Sooth  Kenrington  were  nn- 
bcoD.  The  same  m^t  as  their  presenta- 
timi  to  the  King,  they  appeared  again  at 
Vaoxhall,  still  clad  in  Uteir  gala  habili- 
meitta  befon  described,  and  were  gceatly 
pleased  with  the  entertainment  and  the 
beasfy  of  the  gardens;  but  the  penalty 
tliBv  Dud   for  their  nreeence  there  was 


severe,  for  we  read,  "They  idtook  hands 
with  some  hundreds  of  the  gentlemen  who 
crowded  to  see  them."  The  Tower, 
Qreeawich,  D^tford,  and  Woolwich  Dock- 
yards, were  all  duly  visited,  and  every  day 
they  were  conducted  to  one  or  other  place 
of  amusement,  where  they  drew  immense 
nowde,  wlio  feasted  thw  ^es  on  the  rare 
strangers.  Even  Aa  theatres  took  ad- 
vant^ie  (rf  Uieir  sojourn  amoi^  us  to 
twn  an  ecctra  pmny,  the  Haymurket  adver- 
tismg,  for  instance,  that  "By  desire  of  the 
Cherokee  King  aiid  Chiefs,  Mr.  Foote's 
Oratorical  Course  vonld  be  oontinoed  each 
evening,"  eta,  etc.  And  again,  at  the 
same  theatre,  it  was  announoed-.  "By 
Authority,  for  the  entertammeut  of  the 
Cherokee  King  and  Chiefs,  this  day, 
July  28,  will  be  performed  a  Scots  Miuieal 
Pastoral,  called  The  Qentle  Shepherd,  with 
entertainments  of  dancing,  as  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  day's  bill  Boxes,  five 
ahiilings ;  pitj  three  shillings ;  gallery,  two 
shillings.  Care  will  be  t^en  to  keep  the 
home  cool." 

Ttie  next  day  the  Indians  were  intro- 
daced  to  yet  another  fashionable  delight  of 
the  tune,  vi&,  Marybone  Gardens,  which 
advertised  that  "  the  Cherokee  King  and 
the  tVo  Ohiefb  will  dine  in  public  this  day, 
three  o'clock,  where  a  grand  opw  box 

prepared  for  thw  receptitm.  To  prevent 
improper  company,  each  pMson  to  pay  six- 
pence admittance." 

As  a  contrast  to  all  this  feasting,  and  to 
give  them  a  Bam]de  of  our  simplicity  (and 
medicinal  waters),  they  were  invited  and 
went  to  Bagni^e  Wells  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  afterwuds  breakfasted  there. 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  was  also  visited, 
and  the  entertainment  seems  to  have 
been  what  would  now  be  called  a  variety 
one.  A  MisB  Wilkioeon  pwformed  on  the 
mnsioal-i^assea,  and  there  was  a  vast 
quantity  of  dancing;  bat  wlmt  seems  to 
have  been  most  attractive  to  our  savage 
gnests  were  Uie  feats  of  activity  periormed 
l^  Mr.  IfadMws,  the  wire-dancer,  to  whom 
tittey  were  so  very  partial  that  they  ex- 
pnieed  a  great  desire  to  have  him  retom 
home  with  tJiem.  As  their  stay  extended, 
BO  the  character  of  their  amusements  aeema 
to  have  deteriorated,  and  private  specu- 
lators marked  them  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. The  two  leaser  chiefs,  at  all  events, 
were  frequently  to  be  seen  at  varioia 
tarfflTu,  the  i^oprietors  of  which  adver- 
tised them  as  a  show.  Thus  a  firework 
entertainment  at  The  Star  and  Garter, 
Chelsea,   was   riven    bv  an    enternrtsine 
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Italian,  nominsUr  lor  the  "  eatorUinmrnt 
ot  the  Gharokee  King  and  his  Ohieb," 
but  really  serred  onfy  as  an  ezoellMit 
opportunity  of  gathering  in  a  harreat  of 
ahulinga  from  t£e  coiiona  pnUic;  and  a 
good  lady  advertiaed,  aa  an  exhilanrfang 
amnaentent  for  them,  that  "To-monow, 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the 
Cherokee  King  and  his  two  Chiefi  will  be 
at  the  great  room  in  S^ing  Oardena  to 
hear  Mua  Dariea  perfiurm  on  the  aimcmiea, 
and  aing  aereral  favoorite  songi,  partien- 
larly  some  out  of  the  optm  of  Aittxttom. 
She  is  likewioe  to  play  on  the  German  flate 
and  harpsichord."  The  admiinon  in  this 
case  was  two  ihillinga  and  uzpenoe ;  eo,  at 
least,  an  andienoe  more  worthy  of  nqnslty 
than  the  last,  waa  probaUy  sacured. 

Snrely,  after  inch  a  serere  inflictioa  of 
British  amusement  as  this,  they  mtut  have 
Uie  less  iMretted  the  retom  to  their  own 
land,  whicm  waa  shortly  to  take  plaoe ;  bnt 
before  they  1^  it  is  auoost  needless  to  ny 
that  the  ever-flowing  hospitality  at  the 
Mansion  House  waa  extended  to  them, 
and  they  seemed  greaUy  pleased  by  the  sen- 
sation they  cansedin  the  City,  and  the  great 
concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
crowded  to  the  windows  to  see  them  pass. 

It  was,  of  course,  deemed  poUtic  to 
impress  them  with  onr  military  grandenr, 
and,  with  a  view  to  their  edooation  in  this 
respect,  tliey  were  condocted  to  the  parade 
of  the  Gnards  at  Si  James's  Park,  bat 
whether  their  nerves  had  been  sluken  1^ 
their  onwxmted-  disnpattOD,  or  irtiether 
tiiey  coald  not  altogether  lay  aside  the 
snapidons  nature  of  the  savage,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  happy  on  tins 
occasion,  fbr  we  resd  in  the  St  James's 
Ohrcmiele,  that  "they  happened  to  enter 
at  the  gnard-nxna  just  aa  the  Orenadiers 
were  fixing  their  bayonets,  in  order  to 
tooop  their  colours.  The  formidable 
appearance  of  the  men,  and  the  bosineas 
toey  accidentally  were  engaged  in,  threw 
Uiem  into  such  an  agitation,  that  it  was 
mtii  the  atmoet  diffieoltr  they  were  per- 
Boaded  to  advanee  a  step  on  the  paradei 
They  had  a  snspidon  of  treachery,  were 
extremely  impatient  to  be  gone,  and, 
when  they  got  home,  desired  to  see  no 
man  of  those  warriors  with  caps." 

A  desire  on  somebody's  psrt  to  possess 
their  portraits,  led  to  a  eommission  bnng 

flven  to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  to  paint  them, 
at  who  this  enthusiast  was,  ii  not  stated. 
But  the  time  was  drawing  near  when 
they  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
nuisance,  not  throQRn  any  fiuUt  of  their 


own,  bat  throogh  the  mitts  kitw  exoeaa  of 
hospitality  and  bad  taste  <A  their  hosts. 
I%«  aeeoe  that  took  pkwe  on  the  ooeasion 
of  their  virit  to  Vaoxhall,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  was  aa  additional  reason  to  "  speed 
the  parting  guest,"  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  hear  what  the  St.  James's  Quaniole 
has  to  t»y  on  this  hnmiliating  subject: 
"  The  intemperaaoe  of  his  Ohero^e 
majesty  and  lus  dd^  and  the  sdfish 
views  of  the  pn^ieton  of  onr  public 
gaidens  in  so  ^eutifully  treating  ttiem  to 
strong  Uqaon^  dve  ocasion  to  the  oon- 
sider^  sinoer^  to  wish  Uiem  safely 
shipped  off  for  tbor  own  ooautty.  At 
VanxbaU,  on  Thursday  last,  it  is  sap- 
posed  not  leas  than  ten  thoosand  perscms 
crowded  thither  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
these  Indians  ....  between  two  and 
three  in  the  morning  their  Cherokeeshipa 
began  to  think  of  depaitinf^  and  being 
duly  snworted,  made  snift  to  reach  their 
coach  for  that  pnipoee.  Tlie  chief  who 
was  in  tlie  best  pUgnt  stepped  in  first  witti 
his  friend,  but  tJie  garment  of  his  majesty 
unlnckily  falling  foul  of  a  genUeman  s 
sword-hut  in  the  crowd,  a  tort  of  acnfSs 
mistakenly  ensued;  the  sword,  by  soma 
acddent,  was  drawn  and  broken,  and  Uie 
Indian's  handa,  in  a  pretty  bloody  con- 
dition, were  exposed  to  Uw  spectaUtts 
with  much  seeming  remonstoanoe  and  oon- 
plaink  He  then  threw  liimself,  in  a  fit  of 
snllenness  or  inboioation,  or  both,  on  Ute 
groond,  and  obstinately  remained  thras  tor 
a  considerable  time,  Fwoe,  however, 
effected  iriiat  parsoasion  eoold  uo^  for  he 
was  neek  and  heels  lifted  in,  and  laid  along 
the  bottom  td  Um  ooadt.  Soon  after,  hia 
l^s,  which  had  obstrocted  tiie  shutting  the 
door,  being  oarefolly  packed  up  with  the 
rest,  the  ooaohman,  by  driving  away,  pat 
an  end  to  this  wretohiBd  soene  of  Bntiah 
enriositf  and  savage  debanobeiT.'' 

It  is  eatis&otoiT  to  know,  from  a  lettu 
from  Captain  Timoerlake,  that  his  Indian 
majesty  was  not  at  Vaoxhall  at  all  that 
night,  but  the  two  inferior  chiefs  certainly 
were,  and,  moreover,  were  in  the  inelwiated 
condition  above  related. 

This  sad  deflection  from  good  manners 
on  both  udes  disgosted  all  thinking  men, 
and  many  letters  a|^peared  in  the' news- 
papers {^testing  agaust  th^  being  made 
an  exhibition  of,  so  mat  we  are  not  surprised 
to  flnd  that  oiien  wwe  sent  to  prevent 
them  being  taken  to  any  more  pUeea  of 

SnUic  entertainment,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
active of  so  much  rioting  and  misc^iei 
Accordingly,  their  departure  was  arranged. 


A  CHEAP  HOLIDAY. 


■od  tiie  enatomaiy  pnaento  nude  to  tbem, 
of  warlike  inBtramanti,  and  mob  other 
tUngi  u  tb«7  aaemad  to  pUoa  iha  greatest 
Td^e  upon.  On  Augnat  20Ui,  1762,  they 
eoDuneoeed  thdr  hraMwaid  joamef ,  set- 
tow  oat  horn  Iiondtm  to  Potteinoath,  in 
tiitSj  regal  strle,  in  a  eoaoh-and-sii,  in 
company  of  two  offioera  who  w«»  to  pro- 
ceed with  titan  to  Amerioa.    On  Uieir 


arrival  at  Winebeater,  they  viiited  the 
lamp,  at  the  appearaaoa  of  which  they 
feemed  greatly  nirpnaed,  and,  as  a  spirit- 
ntsiBg  and  eluCTfal  exhibition,  they  were 
condiKted  to  die  Freooh  prison,  iriiioh 
th^  obaarved  with  modi  ctukeity,  at  tiie 
aaoe  time  venting  their  q>leen  upon  tbe 
anfortanate  tnmates^  aa  belonging  to  a 
nation  wluch  liad  toeated  them  so  ctoelly ; 
and  die  day  wonsd  m  widi  a  visit  to 
Winobeater  CoIIma  Tbe  next  morning 
they  saw  the  WOtahire  militia  r^ment 

SdunM^  a  varied  irf  evcuntions 
near^  two  hoon  —  a  q>ectaoIe 
which  seemed  to  catdi  thnr  fan^, 
fn  we  read,  "tbey  beheld  it  with  lo- 
markablo  attention  and  sadefaction.'' 
They  arrived  at  Portsmoath  on  Mon- 
iwf,  Augost  32,  in  tbe  evening,  and, 
ss  if  to  give  tbem  a  final  taste  ot  mild 
dissR>ad(n>,  they  were  taken  immediately 
to  the  theatre.  Tlie  next  mornii^  they 
mre  oondneted  over  the  fwtiflcatioiis, 
doelTicd,  and  ships  —  a  reminder  of 
Britumia's  power  which  seenu  to  have 
imdeied  them  speeohlees  wiUi  astonish- 
ment, for  they  failed  to  find  wends  to 
express  it,  beyond  observing  "that  their 
fiurfiih  brethren  can  do  everything." 

Tbay  embarked  on  board  tbe  Einrenre 
and  sailed  on  Angost  25,  1762,  after  a 
sojourn  with  ns  of  aboot  two  months. 
Thos  eame  to  an  end  a  visit  wbieh,  wa 
tnnt,  was  prodnctive  of  all  die  good  it 
was  intended  to  aeoom[disb,  and  we 
■ineerely  ht^  that  their  retnm  to  their 
own  land  was  s^naUsed  in  as  happy  a 
bahion  aa  foredudowed  in  a  pantomime 
tm>dneed  at  that  time,  called  Harlequin 
Cherokee — viz.,  a  complicated  dance  of 
welcome  of  the  Oherokeea,  male  and 
female,  with  the  EngUdi  sailors  xrbo 
broB^t  tbem  back. 

As  if  tbe  BQpiJy  of  the  real  ardde  were 
insafficiant,  we  read  dtat  qrarioos  chiefs 
aioae  in  Lcmdon,  and  diat  three  men,  in 
imitation  of  the  Ghnofcee  chieb,  and' 
htnii^  tbwr  faces  painted  Uke  tbem,  mm 
shown  at  many  of  the  pnUic  places  for  the 
reel  Indians,  and  we  most  fam  hope  that 
these  wer«  Ube  rnal  dniinnnmits  in  annin  nf 


the  scenes  credited  to  Oatacite  and  his 
frienda,  and  that  the  latter  were  not  bo 
tAiuik  (»  red)  as  they  were  painted. 


A  CHEAP  HOLIDAY. 

In  theee  days  many  arguments  are 
urged  tm  unwilling  ean  in  favour  of 
"  thrift "  (conqtulsory  or  othorj — ^in  favour, 
diat  is,  of  the  punfol  hoarding  away  of 
daily  faalQ>ence  w  shillings  towards  the 
loDviding  of  a  aofBciency  of  butter  to 
bespread  tbe  bread  of  our  latter  years,  on 
wbuh,  it  may  be,  the  very  honey  of 
Hymettos  itself  will  lack  all  aavonr,  or 
towards  die  rearing  of  a  Uttle  ro<tf-tree  to 
shelter  our  grey  beads,  which,  lacking 
kind  faoes,  passed  away  into  the  nlencc^ 
may,  after  all,  gloom  over  as  sad  and  chilly 
aa  a  workhonsa 

'With  no  dispangement  to  tiie  many 
ueackera  of  this  wise  if  scnnewhat  dismu 
doctrine,  I  woaM  fun  inangomte  a  move- 
ment in  favour  ot  quite  another  form  of 
economy.  I  wonld  urge  upon  all  who  are 
inclined  to  beed  me,  die  deairability  of 
hoarding  up  pleasant  memories^  happy 
impreeaums,  clmtp  joys,  sunny  experiences. 

Why  are  we  not  thrifty  of  great,  wide 
annseta,  which  for  us  might  be  spreading 
thdr  good^ught  s|dMidour8  over  furzy 
bills  t  of  die  red,  solemn  moons  standing 
over  the  wide  harveet-fldds^  with  die 
summer  lightaiing  shimmering  round  1 
Why  do  we  not  save  up  the  sense  of 
fern  or  honeysookle  tailed  in  the  hedge- 
side  groirth,  the  sharp,  warm  taste  of 
blackberriee  on  tbe  Icmely  hillside  t  I 
would  fain  be  an  apoetle  of  this  new  thrift, 
and  as  my  eariiset  manifesto  I  propoee 
now  to  record  in  die  minutest  manner  the 
everyday  detail <tf  aweek  apent  byme  this 
year  in  die  heart  of  tbe  country,  wiUi  such 
special  and  pattienlar  notes  of  the  expendi- 
ture involved  aa  shall  tempt  tbe  most  im- 
pecunious lover  of  country  life  to  follow  in 
my  steps,  for  whose  behoof  I  am  further 
ready  (an  he  or  she  require  it)  to  divulge 
the  real  name  and  poaition  of  my  retreat^ 
which  for  the  present  I  veil  under  a  feigned 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  where 
or  how  I  heard  dut  in  the  village  of 
Winfor,  foor  miles  from  the  mannfiLctur^ 
ing  town  of  Stoweome,  aheap  lodginsa 
were  to  be  found  in  the  nddst  of  lovely 
soenery ;  nor  shall  I  describe  my  pre- 
liminary viait  when  I  seemed  lodgings — 
two  bMrooms  and  one  sittins-room  for 
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myielf,  with  a  son  wd  dftnghtor,  neitiier  ot 
wboin,  happily,  wu  of  an  age  or  character 
to  bo  scornfal  of  cheap  joys,  or  to  fret  at 
narrow  qoartere.  It  will  sofBce  to  Bay 
that  I  agreed  to  pay  for  onr  accommoda- 
tion seven  ahiHinge  and  aiirpenee  s  week, 
and  that  the  ^eaaant-looking  country 
voman  who  negotiated  the  matter  with  me, 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  chu^  she  waa 
making  was  rather  ezcesBrre. 

I  shall  begin  my  narratiro  from  the 
mmny  Angoet  morning  when  I  drove  to 
the  station  of  the  great  town  of  Bonrtiw, 
and  paying  one  shilling  ekdi  tot  oar  ticket* 
to  Stonreome,  felt  iliat  we  were  really  ee 
rente. 

From  StoHTcome  to  Winter  the  distaaee 
is,  as  I  hare  said,  four  milea  I  might 
widi  ease  have  walked  the  distaaoe  with 
my  BOD  uid  daughter,  or  indeed,  as  far 
M  tiiat  goes,  paid  Cat  a  conveyance  ;  bnl^ 
being  tha  apostle  «f  a  new  thrift,  I  waa 
bound  to  feet  my  way  tat  others,  and  some 
poor  delicate  girl  or  orerworked  derk 
might,  I  felt,  be  qnite  unable  to  manage 
eit£er  the  expense  ct  a  private  vahide  or 
a  long  txamp  on  the  dnsty  road ;  ao,  for 
their  shadowy  sakes,  I  determined  to 
drive,  as  they  would  hare  to  drive,  with 
the  luggage  is  the  earner's  covered 
carl 

I  mnst  own  that  when  Qraoe  and  Arthor 
dioappeared  along  the  white  road,  and  I 
found  myself  hanging  about  the  stable- 
yard  of  The  Trarer's  Arms  at  Stonrcwne 
(it  being  against  my  ^trineiples  to  enter  the 
hotel  and  order  tea  like  an  ordinary  being), 
I  felt  very  low, 

I  tried  to  look  as  if  I  waa  sot  actuated 
by  any  motive  in  particular,  but  waa  stray- 
iDg  about  the  yard  as  a  sort  of  pleasannoe ; 
but  I  grew  to  feel  a  positive  aversion  to 
that  stolid  'Winfer  cart  piled  up  b>  its  low 
tilt  with  boxes  and  parcela,  with  ita  narrow 
board  for  the  driver's  seat,  and  it*  yet 
narrower  ledge  for  oocasional  passengen. 

For  more  than  an  hoar  I  wandered 
desolatelyabont  among  bones  hailing  their 
patient  beads  over  tronghe— Wsss  ba4^ing 
mechanically  into  shafta— horses  very  quiet 
and  endoring — doing  in  a  reaigned  iint  of 
way  all  they  ought  to  do,  and  ostlers  in  a 
Gtiiil,  nneertain  mannn  whooping,  gee- 
npisg,  and  jerking  at  them,  tiU  f  began 
feebly  to  wonder  whether  horses  were 
ostlers  in  a  higher  state  ol  development, 
or  whether  ostlus  had  been  horses,  and 
were  now  making  fntile  efforts  at  firee  will 

At  last — oh.  Heavens,  it  seemed  such  a 
long  last !  —  a  skncbone  driver  forced  a 


Uaok  horse — so  hags,  that  it  might  hare 
been  a  pre-Adamite  variety  ot  the  race — 
into  the  uiwiUIng  ahsAs,  ami  I  climbed  into 
the  narrow  ledge,  and  took  my  seat  beade 
an  amiable  pnpil  -  teacher  -  looking  girl, 
with  my  back  a^dnst  a  basket  of  gaSan 
prodaee,  wliteh  attracted  an  infinite  number 
of  in«ps,  aad  we  jolted  on  till,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  wa  drew  np  befon  a 
small  inn,  vhare  the  driver,  shambling  off, 
told  US  he  had  another  bn,  and  presentiy 
rstomed  with  three  I  The  tiH  was  too- 
atancted  to  oany  fottr— and  there  were 
already  myself,  ta»  girl  beside  me^  and  a 
Btolid-lookug  fiumer,  who  eased  dreamily 
at  the  prospeet,  and  avoiiud  all  partiej^ 
pation  in  tiie  elunoor  raised  hy  two 
wonun — a  sobbiiw  yomig  mother  holding 
a  little  fnul  child,  mih  thin,  flaxen  hair, 
against  ha  breast,  and  a  brovn-faoed, 
voeifiBroiis  peasant,  declaiming,  entreatii^, 
protesting  that  whtdesale  dostniotion  must 
follow  U  the  three  were  not  conveysd 
swiftly  awl  mnHy  in  the  already  crowded 
van  to  Winfer. 

"  The  ohild--the  little  child,  bad  had 
an  operation  performed — it  most  go — they 
must  all  go  1 " 

After  a  flood  of  eJEteoIation,  they  wwe 
with  diffienltr  hoisted  in,  the  brown-faeed 
one  CD  the  Uige,  tite  mother  and  child 
between  the  fanner  and  the  driver. 

Heavens  1  how  tiiat  brown-faced  one 
talked. 

"She  had  held  the  baby--the  chloro- 
form had  stmck  to  her  atninmick,  and  tlia 
doctor  had  said — he  said,  '  Now  will  yon 
'old  him,  or  are  yoa  gowg  off  i'  and  I  says — 
says  I,  '  Oh,  I'll  'oM  htm  East  enoogb,'  not 
to  let  her,  you  know." 

This  with  admonitory  pointings  at  the 
mother.  The  brown-faoed  one  was  m^hty  at 
pantomime,  cooveyii^  darkly  to  us  by  that 
method  a  ddineation  of  the  (q>eration  jost 
performed,  while  the  sorrewfol  mother, 
with  the  little  flaxen  head  cuddled  to  her 
neck,  to^  little  heed  to  the  vuaries  of  her 
eompanloD,  only  lifting  pleading  eyes  to 
me,  who  coold  know  nothings 

"  Will  it  core  him  t  I  eba'n't  imnd  if  it 
will  cmw  him." 

When  we  drew  up  at  the  oatskirts 
of  Winfer  to  distaribnto  onr  eariieat 
parcels,  the  farmer-like  man,  speakins  for 
the  first  time  since  our  start,  asked  me 
over  his  sfamdder,  "  Be  you  kin  to 
Mr.  Jones's  son-in-law ) "  and  on  my 
disclaiming  the  relationship,  sank  mice 
more  into  sileaoe.  I  have  wondeied 
since  whether  the  qtieation  waa  meant  to 


A  OHEAE  HOLIDAY. 


wnvef  complnaent  or  oontnmdy,  and  <m 
lAtaX  the  stolid  on«,  who  ftom  hu  podtion 
had  ii«Ter  brii^d  my  face,  fonadsd  his 


As  Mm  bnuBaaB  of  distribating  Inegage 
appeared  likely  to  be  lengthy,'  and  I  Mt 
that  I  had  dov  dree'd  myvMrd,  I  got  down, 
paid  one  ^Ullng  and  nxpenee  for  self  and 
nggage,  and  uontered  thMngh  the  village, 
leaving  the  boxes  to  toUow  at  the  oarrier'B 


leaving  tl 
geodt^ea 


Grace  and  ArUmr  MraHed  me  with  ii 
patianee.  Onr  dwelling  was  at  the  end  of 
a  rather  onprepoeseesii^  row  of  oottagaa, 
from  wbiob  it  rose  superior  in  virtae  of  a 
Uttifl  enoloaore  of  gram  in  front  aU  to 
itMlf;  of  very  dean,  br%ht  paint  on  doora, 
galea,  and  shatters;  as  also  on  certain 
arrangemaits  of  woodwork  over  the 
windows,  which  looked  like  snrprised  aye- 
Innn;  and,  beat  of  all,  in  virtnre  of  a  perbet 
htzBriance  of  fragrant  flowers  growing 
haphaaard  under  ite  windows.  The  hotue 
was  very,  very  small;  yon  felt  almoat 
indined  to  take  it  for  a  mlaiionary-bcDt 
and  drop  a  penny  down  tiu  chimney ;  bat 
it  was  exqaisitely  clean  —  paint,  p^wr, 
beds,  tea-eqoipage,  and,  moat  important  ot 
all,  the  tall,  benevolent'looking  landlady, 
with  aimple,  kindly  faoe  and  eomplazian 
like  a  wintu  apfde — aU  were  as  clean  as 
•ow-and-water  ooold  make.  them.  Q: 
and  Aitfanr  thought  it  lovely.  What  matter 
if  tKe  twelve  etaira  were  as  steep  aa  a  ship's 
ladder  1  They  led  to  two  «4u>leaome  aleep- 
iB^nKMafl  m  whioh  the  pleniahing  showed  a 
eanooa  mixture  of  amient  Mq>ectaldlity — 
old  oak  and  carious  itegnkentt  trf  cfama, 
with  MMDB  of  the  meat  barbaions  saaqilai 
the  taate  of  forty  yean  ago  ma  behud. 
WhUe  poodlea  and  crockon'  Hij^landera 
with  a  dash  of  the  Criabrian  Iwigand 
added  to  their  national  kilt,  blended  mtii 
M  W(»eester  teaeopa  and  aamplara  i^t^ 
sesting  in  theiT  «»ariex  atitohing  half  the 
iihfldliood  of  the  wm»rs. 

After  tea  a  diaonanoa  f<dl«wed,  as  to 
kmadwld  mattne,  wiUi  my  pleasant  land- 
lady, ^e  showed  ue  an  oldrfeahioBed 
kitMten-gardeb,  in  whMi  MUnplee  of  all 
the  vegetables  of  the  ootmtty  seened  to 
hawa  matted  and  tangled  tiiemaelvea  ander 
the  old,  gnarled  i^ple-bovgha. 

"A  pbaaant  place  for  walkbg  of  an 
vrnuog,"  the  dear  old  woman  soggeated, 
bat  it  mnat  have  been  in  aingle  fil^or  tiie 
litfaa — if  paths  tbay  covld  be  ealled— were 
onhr  aboat  eight  indtea  from  side  to  side  j 
■ad  a  sort  of  bower  at  ttte  fitr  end,  oon- 
Aneted  of  the  matv  sidea  of  an  old  boiler. 
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"  to  set  in  with 


seemed  afanoit  as  Ql-snited  ' 
your  book,"  as  aba  pot  it 

I,  while  mentally  excnsing  myself  from 
these  proffwed  conTWieneefl,  offered  "to 
boy  mok  vegetables  as  we  might  need 
fhim  her  tnnden." 

"Show  I  think  eixpenee  each  too mnch 
fbr  the  week!"  she  asked ;  "  that  was  how 
sbe  genenUy  managed.  She  oonldn't  tell 
how  to  cha^  for  tunga  aqiarately." 

And  ao  matten  were  ananeed  to  onr 
mutual  satiriiMlaon,  and  here  I  take  the 
opportonity  of  aayisg  tiiat  with  moderate 
precaationa  Winfer  ia  very  fairly  oS  in  the 
matter  of  provlsnms. 

We  arrived  on  Fridw.  My  first  anrvey 
of  the  loeid  batchers  was,  therefore, 
en  Saturday,  and  I  confess  I  was  aa- 
teonded  at  the  perfect  carnival  of  flesh 
meat  in  which  so  iaaignifisant  a  place  wae 
prepared  to  indulge.  I  ascertained,  bow- 
ever,  with  longer  experience,  that  the  flood- 
tide  of  the  oonunissariat  only  lastod  over 
titb  dote  of  the  week,  to  [vovide,  in  short, 
far  the  Snnday  dinnarsof  the  inhabitants. 
Towarda  Wednaaday,  aad  atiU  worae  on 
Thnraday,  Uie  tiny  slabs  of  the  nnmerona 
small  renders  appeared  blaek  and  lonely, 
save,  peri»|is,  for  two  or  Uiree  dark,  grisly 
eh^M,  or  a  gory  fragment  of  steak,left  there 
by  the  ebUng  tide  of  produce,  wliich  on 
Satarday  woud  onoe  more  come  in  with  a 
flood. 

BtOi,  ltd  ocmdition  is  no  worse  Uun  that 
of  many  a  Welsh  watering-place,  where  I 
have  often  eeeo  asven  stout  matama  eon- 
tending  for  a  stringy  qnartM'  td  Umb;  and 
mooh  may  be  done  by  laying  is  a  atom  in 
the  daya  of  plenty  and  issoii^  timriy 
orders  for  pooltry  for  those  of  dewth. 

Periu^  the  wisakeet  points  in  onr  bonse- 
lield  anangemwits  at  winfer  were  those 
connected  wiA  the  night-watches.  The 
tuy  house,  despite  open  windows,  used  to 
get  terriUy  hot,  and  seemed  at  first  to  be 
all  diock.  I  beiieve  ours  struck  thirteen 
eental  times  daring  ovx  first  night's 
oqwHences;  bub  nothmg  irorBe'  befell  va, 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  l»ee«  swept 
witik  a  fresh  sense  of  me  ander  the  low 
eanopy  of  my  bed,  l«ru)g  as  forth  into  the 
wide,  free  fields. 

AAer  lureakfast  ^fresh  lud  eggs  and 
water-omaea  were  among  the  honaehold 
reeoarces),  we  wfJked  across  a  eom-field 
with  the  whitening  sbeavea  lying  loose 
and  crisp  across  the  fonows,  out  on  a 
ahert  stretch  of  aandy  road,  and  then  we 
diffibed  a  range  of  low  bills  to  look  down 
inaa   on.   oh.  what   a   ranire    of  dewv 


andnUtiiig  country  I  A  vide  sxptnae  <rf 
oommoii,  covered  with  faiz»  and  heather, 
broken  np  at  intemla  with  great  boolders 
of  red  aaiKlstone,  and  with  thick  pine-woods. 
mnning  np  the  ihoaldfln  of  the  sonny 
hiUs  and  Dathing  half  their  aloiwa  in 
diadow,  [»ne-wooda  hddiog  their  inde- 
Bcribable  fragranea  and  flioging  it  oat  to 
mingle  with  the  oiu^  iweetneia  of  the 
withering  bracken.  Ijie  eoinmon  tw^  oS 
into  a  deep  Tall^.to  riw  again  in  fortluor  low 
hilk,  ooreied  a»ht  uim  m  could  readi 
with  yellow  harreat-fieldi^  Imed  out  with 
ekn-rowB,  intemeted  with  pinfr'WOoda,  wttti 
the  bloom  on  their  soft  ereeta,  and  bounded 
at  last  with  aoft  grey  height*  of  distant 
hilla.  The  whole  scene  rery  sparsely 
dotted  with  dwellings,  rather  indicated 
than  declared  by  &int  wreaths  of  smoke 
winding  Dp  throng  the  shadow  of  tree- 
bongh& 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  the 
prospect  was  less  wild;  great  tracts  of 
arable  or  pasture  laud  thwe  lay  muiped 
out  between  thick  masses  of  woodund, 
but  these  were  bounded  in  the  distance  by 
the  grey  smoke  of  luge  towns,  aod  nearer 
lay  tiie  humble  red  roofs  of  Wtnftr,  and  a 
general  sense  of  human  life,  fnnn  which 
we  might  hare  been  miles  and  miles  away 
on  tiie  wild  sweep  of  common  we  saw  from 
the  western  side  of  the  rsnge. 

For  us,  tired  as  we  were  with  life  and 
work  in  a  lai^e  town,  to  wander  on  this 
breezy  hill,  or  to  saunter  OTor  the  wide 
common,  afforded  more  than  anght  else  of 
interest  and  pleasure.  Not  here,  as  fai 
certain  Welsh  wanderings  in  o^er  days, 
were  oar  footsteps  continually  arrested  t^ 
glim  walls  of  loose  stone  or  Titupcntire 
Webb  farmers ;  once  snd  moe  only  did  a 
faded  board,  announcing  that "  I^espaaaen 
would  be  prosecuted,"  mar  oar  delights. 
The  long  sandy  lanes,  the  wide  pasture- 
fields,  lay  open  to  oar  careless  steps.  We 
could  thread  the  hills,  on  and  on,  in  all 
directions,  and,  guided  by  the  abrupt 
ridges  of  Winfer  Hill,  lead  ourselves  home 
Bgam  by  all  pleasant  diversities  of  sun  and 
shade. 

Perhaps  nothing  was  more  exquisite 
diao  the  evening  hoar,  ss  we  taunped 
ttirongh  the  soft,  sandy  lanes,  the  sun 
setting  in  dense  douds  over  the  pine- 
wooda,  and  the  monotonous  coo  of  tlie 
wood-pigeon  the  only  sound  heard. 

On  Sunday  we  cUmbed  Winfer  Hill  to 
the  parish  church,  placed  tiiere,  we  felt 
certain  when  we  started,  by  satanic 
af^ncy ;  we  modified  our  opinion,  however. 


while  looking  over  the  grey  charehyard> 
wall  at  the  sweep  of  oonntry  which  the 
old  red  church  aweared  to  hold  under  its 
peaceful  rula,  Ine  olergyman,  too,  won 
our  hearts  witii  his  kind,  oonrteoBs  bow  to 
OS  as  strangers.  We  almost  felt  as  if  w« 
really  livaa  in  a  Chiistiaa  laod — as  if 
the  great  modem  gods,  "  ezpedienoy. " 
and  "main  chance,"  were  buried  out  ot 
ai^t, 

More  quiet  rambUa  throogh  long,  tangled 
lanes,  mon  quiet  mwniogs  with  bot^  and 
woodc  among  the  bracken  and  blackberries 
<rf  the  common,  and  then  one  day,  by  war 
of  a  Dew  seaiation,  we  datenuined  to  walk 
two  miles  to  see  some  fsmons  gardens 
which  the  owner  throws  open  to  the  public 
twice  a  week.  Now  tiiis  e^tedititm  was  a. 
fulnrsL  Sorely,  the  spirit  of  restlessnees 
must  have  posseosed  us,  to  lead  us  where, 
jatdat  no  cmioeivable  eiroanistaiMNs,  conld 
we  find  any  sort  of  pleasurci 

We  started  very  eariy,  but  the  white 
mad  was  all  abUse  with  sun,  and  our  two 
mile  walk  seemed  like  twenty.  Tlw 
village,  irtiich  was  but  an  appendage  to  the 
peat  house  and  gardens  of  which  we  were 
u  c^uest,  was  red  and  staring,  and  looked 
as  if  the  prince  of  this  wwld  had  it 
utterly  in  thralL  A  dreadful  hotel  just  out- 
side the  i>ark-gatea  was  already  (before 
twelve  o'clock)  surrouitded  witii  Uask- 
ooantry  folk  standing  tbont  in  groups,  and 
dtinkiDg  thJek-looking  cider  oat  of  smeand 
glasses.  A  group  of  factory-girls  were 
crawling  thmngbtbe  dreariest  game  I  ever 
beheld.  I  doitt  know  whether  I  was  moft 
dissatisfied  with  the  loose,  vague  ways  of 
these  pleasme-seekeis,  or  with  the  solemiL 
air  of  routine  which  mounted  guard  ovw 
thegardens  they  had  eo«M  to  sea 

l£e  moment  the  tall,  brnize  gates  wm 
unfolded  to  OS  byadiaoontentedgaraener.we 
entered  a  regitm  of  repiaMon  when  evuy- 
bodv  and  everything  seemed  to  be  bound 
by  uie  most  solemn  vows  to  do  nothing  that 
the^  could  by  any  possibilt^  take  the  least 

Sleaanre  in.  Then  were  long  lines  of 
owers  in  contrasted  belts  of  colour,  in 
which  each  looked  so  like  its  neighbour, 
so  dipped,  so  confined  to  one  dead  level 
as  to  oease  to  be  alive  at  all,  but  to  be- 
come a  sort  of  dreary  upholstery.  There 
were  flowen  by  the  ton ;  fiowers  by  the 
hundred  pounds'  worth  ;  flower  -  beds 
arranged  in  eonoentrie  rings  till  they  looked 
Uke  tmUinery ;  flower-beds  made  to  simulate 
French  tarts,  the  jam  repneented  by  e 
masa  of  red  bloom,  the  pastey  by  yellow 
calceolaria.  The  ftnst  glass  ps^oda  ideased 
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me  baldly  better,  tiiongh  the  flawen  there 
wwe  nther  freer  thui  in  the  bedi ;  they 
were  drooping  in  the  iatenae  ehadelwa 
due  oi  the  ^ua  domee,  uid  I  felt  so  letl 
jay  in  them. 

I  hftve  |0t  nora  pleMure  over  one 
Gloire  do  Dijon  rose  on  a  cottage-window, 
or  B,  root  of  violsti  under  a  hedgey  tlun  in 
ill  then  geometrie  eplendonn.  I  am  not 
sue  that  the  blaek-eoanti;  folk  enjOTed 
it  -nry  maeh  mrae  than  I  did.     If  dbqr 


did,  their  enjoymmt  leemed  to  neoearitate 
•   leJ  of      •    _       •       * 

'  Gome    here,    yon    William  1 


a  good  de« 


vitopeialion  from  the 


Don't  tooeh  that  flower,  yon  naughty 
girt — ^yon ! "  WMe  with  the  men  ^e 
atf't  pleantring  seemed  to  induce  a 
■init  ^  defiance,  a  tendency  to  fling  off 
eoati  and  carry  them  aaon  their  arms,  in 
a  manner  little  anited  to  tiie  trim  glories 
of  the  ebaven  lawns,  they  were  obTiooily 
ineUned  to  snort  indignantly  at  tlie 
muneroiiB  boards  maAed  "  Piirate^"  which 
protected  the  neater  precinots  to  the 
mansion,  and  to  take  the  white  placards, 
triiich  marked  every  tnm  of  the  paUt, 
conjuring  yoa  "  not  to  walk  on  the  grass," 
as  a  personal  affront,  while  the  Tiala 
of  wraUt  invariably  overflowed  on  the 
penual  ol  a,  larger  placard,  somewhat 
obeosrriy  worded,  which  seemed  to  set 
forth  that  if  any  person  requested  mtrasee 
at  the  brMue  ^tes,  save  and  except  on 
Mondays  and  fUlayt  only,  the  gardens 
mnU  be  for  evermore  doaed  tothepnUic. 
I  an  eonseioas  that  I  have  been,  m  all  I 
have  written  aboat  tbeee  show  gardens,  be- 
trayed into  an  onnaciotu  looung  of  gift- 
bana  in  the  moauo.  Nothing  oo^,  alter 
all,  destroy  the  inflnite  charm  of  hill  and 
woodland,  which  held  them  aa  in  aoool  green 
eagL  I  dare  aay  the  ooantry-^lkdid  eqjoy 
it  all  in  ft  way ;  they  really  aeemed  to  like 
the  brass  band  whiu  Uared  away  in  eveiv 
o«MrivaUe  diso<Kd  near  the  red  hote^ 
past  which  we  btmied,  baying,  to  ki 
^  nmi  of  the  thine,  sizpamywor&i  A 
gooswerries  from  an  ibnenat  vendtawiUi 
which  to  refresh  oniielves  as  we  walked 
■lowly  hom«i  It  was  not  till  we  retomed 
frimi  tiiese  uneongenial  scenes  that  I  think 
we  entirely  realiMd  the  joys  of  our  little 
home,  almost  hidden  aw^  nnder  Its 
MrambUug  vine,  and  thotonghly  wpre- 
cirted  ottr  genial  landlady  so  syupauutio 
ahoot  oni  snltry  walk,  so  ready  with  her 
s^etisiiw  littls  dinner.  We  fel^  ahnoet 
as  if  we  bad  been  somewbore  very  &r  off 
(•ay  bdia),  and  had  tetttmed  to  tell  our 
adventnrea  to  an  ased  tmndmother. 


As  day  followed  dayat  Winfer,one  peouli- 
siitjin  onr  sorroondings  b^an  to  preynpon 
ns  a  litUe :  with  the  exception  of  our  amiUng 
landlady,  we  felt  onradves  to  be  without 
homsn  mtereete  of  any  sort.  Oar  landlady, 
too,  was  very  far  fromDehig  communicative. 
Her  whde  thooght  was  given  m  to  her 
hooaehold  carea.  The  quarter  of  acre  of 
garden'^rowiid,  which  contained  her  pig  and 
ber  powtiy ;  a  civil,  but  absdntely  ulent 
hasband;  with  the  six-roomed  house  abe 
kef>t  so  neat  and  trim,  constituted  her 
world.  In  vain  we  qoeatioaed  her  concem- 
ieg  the  neighbouring  villages,  or  the  local 
magnatea.  "Imaybavebeiffdtbename,but 
I  don't  rightly  remember  it,"  in  ber  dow, 
gentle  sfwech,  ta  the  almost   invariable 

We  began  to  have  ft  burning  desire  to 
know  something  about  the  place  through 
which  we  wandared  like  shadows. 

Passing  along  Winfer's  one  street,  over 
whidi  huigs  a  sense  of  gloom  and  failure, 
we  drcf  in  to  one  <A  the  chief  sbopa,  and 
an  -quite  relieved  to  find  a  really  chatty 
diaper.  He  is  ready  to  ddnge  ns  with 
infwmation  aboat  Wmfer,  its^st  glories, 
before  the  works  stopped.  "  It  reuly  was 
a  pleasant  little  plaoe  then,"  he  said,  bat 
wtads  &iled  him  to  describe  its  present 
BinptiwftMi  and  imneeuniodty.  He  paid 
imly  sixteen  pounds  a  year  for  his  "  block 
o'  building,"  "ma^dngap,"  aa  he  says, 
"seventeen  beds,  wiw  coaoh-hoase  and 
stabling. "  It  seems  a- small  rental,  but 
probably  the  eapad^  of  Winflar  to  purchase 
drmery  on  any  extuiaive  scale  is  at  least  aa 
ntoderate,  so  that  it  is  likely  ttiat  our  chatty 
drifter,  with  all  his  advaotages,  makes  but 
a  modest  oompotenoe  oot  of  Dia  toada  It 
may  be  well  here  to  explain  the  reference 
made  by  him  to  "  the  worka" 

While  from  the  lovesy  hill  above  Win&r 
we  look  westward  on  a  region  of  ferny 
down,  beathe^  common,  or  harvest-fields 
whitaiiDg  in  the  antamn  sun,  we  have  bat 
to  walk  throoj^  the  village,  and  taking 
an  easterly  direction,  cro«s  three  water- 
meadows,  throngh  whidt  a  black,  snUea 
stream  drags  its  wi^  between  poUord- 
willows,  to  find  quite  a  diffeteot  scene. 

The  name  of  the  local  genius  of 
Winfer  seems  to  have  been  in  its 
^erotis  days  conveyed  hy  a  noon  of 
mnltitnde,  "the  work&"  la  »  loop  of 
the  ahiggiab,  silent  stream  they  atill  atand 
— toU^Umseys,  iron-roofed  sheds,  vast 
wheels,  gaunt  pipes,  all  dead,  silent  nut- 
devooni  Never  have  I  seen  a  plaoe  so 
fnllv  deBorrine  the  aoDellation  cat-thro&L 
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A  grey  tAd  charch  or  bai(»ul  cutle  tamy 
fall  into  decay  witb  a  digni^  that  is  only 
gently  moumfal  j  bat  these  rained  -works 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  vary  epitom«  of 
despftir.  Whether  they  were  humted  by  tho 
ghosts  of  potential  ene»y,  or  vhether  the 
two  htmiued  houaes  buq  to  be  sttndmg 
vacant  in  Winfer  on  aesoant  of  theb  grim 
silence  cast  their  shadow  over  them,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  do  baiow  that  the  sombre  plash 
of  the  dark  water  timxigh  ib»  btoken 
fiood-gates,  the  heaps  of  cinder,  the  empfy 
fiirnace  with  nuHses  of  pink  willow-lwrb 
and  moUehi  rioting  over  it,  all  flUod  ms 
with  more  eorrowfblaeBi  tiian  I  ever  filt 
in  Uie  presence  of  any  outward  sign  of 
rain. 

A  curious,  weird  old  maoj  with  ua&ed 
chest  showing  nndst  hla  old  flinmel  j&eket, 
wandered  desolateljr  among  the  silent 
wheels.  He  wm  eivd  and  conversable,  bat- 
Very  deaf. 

"  Ah  yes ;  it  was  all  gdng  to  toeces — 
they  bad  oaed  to  have  a  -man  from  Borton 
to  oil  it,  but  ha  never  come  now.  Oh 
no,  bless  you  I  he  wasn't  rainftd — not  tha 
owner  wara't" 

N  ow  tJiis  woa  most  ansi^fBetory,  beoaose 
we  had  woven  many  fond  ima^nings  about 
the  owner,  wbom  we  bdieved  to  have  lived 
in  a  delioiaiiB  old  Tudor  honse  fiJling  Into 
decay  wiUiiii  a  stoae's-throw  of  tlie  mined 
works,  and  yet  so  lAieteered  within  its 
immemorial  elms  as  to  be  utterly  lu- 
conscious  of  their  ^rimy  proximity. 

Yes,  we  had  decided  all  aboat  ttw  owner; 
we  had  ctmoeived  him  as  pacing  res^esriy 
up  and  down  tile  brood  gravel  iralk  leadii^ 
between  grey-stone  vases  to  the  windows 
of  the  old  ballroom.  We  had  even 
decided  that  in  one  paitieulor  room  with 
the  window  for  ever  open,  and  the  blind 
still  Sai^g  to  and  fro,  he  pot  hla  poor 
head  down  on  tix  ledger,  and  finally  gave 
up  the  strnnle. 

We  even  d^ated  with  warmth  as  to  the 
probable  words  with  which  he  gave  up 
hope. 

Arthur  favoured  the  idea  that  he  went 
rather  out  of  his  mind,  and  said  (of  the 
figures):  "  They  won't  come  tight  I "  But 
I  was  disinclined  to  take  this  view — 
probably  because  it  would  take  so  very 
much  less  than  bankruptcy  to  cause  me  to 
come  into  that  condition  with  respect  to 
figures.  So  I  leant  to  the  belief  that  he. 
sud,  "  All  over  1  all  over  I "  or  words  to 
that  effect.  And  now.  we  found  that  all 
ottr  sentiment  had  been  wasted,  and  after 
poshing  our  euquirieB  farther,  oui  Winflar 


antiiorities  (being  slow  of  speech)  so  eon- 
fused  us  between  two  suooesiive  managen 
of  Mitirely  distinct  attribute,  uid  the 
ital  owner,  a  person  of  vast  wealth  to 
whom  the  silent  works  were  of  no  special 
importaoce,  that  we  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  devise  a  soitable  oecupaat 
for  tfae  rmued  manson,  and  transferred  our 
sympaUiy  to  tiie  owners  of  those  tittle 
Winfer  tenenunts,  who,  fitlling  under  tha 
shadow  of  these  ghaa^ywoAs,  were  foreed 
to  waades  fart^  "grieving  »,"  as  the 
diaper  told  as,  "for  their  little  l»ts  of 
gaiaena." 

This  dismal  place  hod,  for  a  tune,  qntte 
a  CaacinattOB  for  as,  but  we  felt  it  to  be  a 
morbid  taste,  and  we  soon  exhaOsted  it, 
and  turned  our  steps  daily  in  ati  easttriy 
direotioB,  over  tite  open  comnon,  or  elso 
made  our  way  amid  vaa  balmy  pine-wooda 
to  ih»  mace  distant  bills  b^onX  On  md 
■m  we  wandered,  the  soft-eyed  cows  lookine 
on  as  we  pacsed  with  jdadd,  nnsarpasea 

C,  ud  an  ooeaaconal  peasant,  liftiiig  hia 
I  to  hxA  after  us  with  muck  the  sam« 
expression,  bat  allowing  us  to  "gang  our 
own.  gait "  without  let  or  hindraBo& 

It  was  to  the  end  just  the  merest  sus- 
picion of  a  fiuling  that  no  man,  or  wtHnaa 
either,  at  Witafer,  showed  mudi  incli  nation 
to  sayanytlung  at. all  to  us.  Theyto^ 
everything,  th^  laJvoHi,  their  pleasure, 
their  visifavsi  with  a  curious  quietude,  qiute 
unlike  the  TodferouBjeatlesaneasofa  town. 
I  notioed  this  spteu^y  on  one  g^orloos 
eveniiw,  as  we  walked  home  t^uon^  a 
wide  harvestfidd.  The  labeorers  wece 
beavii^  the  sheaves  from  the  piled  waggon 
to  the  rick;hardly,KWOidvM  spoken,  yoQ 
heerd  only  the  iry  swish  of  the  straw  to  it 
was  flung  upwards,  and  its  whispering 
mstle  aa  the  labourer  on  the  riok  tossed  ib 
in  order  wit^  hu  f(»^  There  wwe  qake 
a  number  of  workers;  it  Was  the  lost  load 
of  ft  rich,  splendid  crop,  but  the  labotireta 
worked  on  and  on  in  sibmce. 

I  fael  th^  I  have  said  enoogh  now  of 
the  many  graces  of  Wmfer,  and  most  basttto 
oo  to  what  is  intended  to  be  theciearaand 
essence  of  ihe  natter,  tihe  expense  of  the 
expedition. 

On  the  Borrowfnl  day  of  our  d< 
our  landlady  prodaoed  ber  bill, 
seven  shillings  and  sizpeBcej  milk,  (me 
shilling  and  fourpanoe;  lights,  si]q>eaoe; 
tin>  apple-pies,  eight^noe;  eggs,  two 
ehiUinga ;  vegetables,  one  bulling  and  aix- 
pencs.  Besides  these  items,  we  owed  our 
gnMer  six  shillings  .and  sizpsBoe  for  bread, 
jbntter,  jam,  angat,  tea,  etc.,  etc 
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For  th»  rest,  some  ezcellent  matton 
hsd  eoet  xa  ibne  i^Uings  sad  ninepenoe, 
lad  a  fr&gment  of  pork  one  shillmg  and 
foorpenee,  while  on  ona  oooasion  we  had 
nidwd  into  the  eztniTaga&ce  of  a  fowl, 
which,  to  our  despair,  oar  landlady  thought 
in  atire^  and  cloc^g  eoftly ,  with  its  bright 
black  «yes  aad  soft  feathers.  It  waa  as 
nuch  as  we  oould  do  not  to  repudiate  the 
bMgais ;  or  to  eaerffiee  the  two  BhillingB 
rather  than  avail  oorselres  of  each  a  dread- 
folly  lively  dinner. 

Our  expenses  altogetlier  reaehed  the 
fcdiowing  iotil :  Landlady'i  biU,  thirteen 
ahillitigs  aod  dxpenoe;  meat,  fowl,  etc., 
wren  ahStin^  Kod  a  petmy ;  grooer,  mx 
ddllii^aitd  flizpeaee ;  trareU^g  expenses, 
ei{^t  efailliDga  and  skipeno^  or  a  total  of 
one  pound  fifteen  shillings  acd  serenpenee, 
which  is  not  an  extraTagant  am^imt  to 
represent  the  entire  expenses  of  three 
biuigry  eools  for  a  week. 

I  bsre  little  moretoteU.  Wedetermined 
iHi  leaTiag  Winfer  to  walk  the  four  milee 
to  the  Stooicflnie  Stfttion,  «nttmrting  oar 
boxes  to  the  eatrisr,  who  Vowed  that  we 
ihonld  find  them  ready  to  lake'  with  ns 
to  Boortoa  by  the  1.2S  toatn. 

"Pat  itot  ydor'tnvt  in  carriers  I "  The 
walk  abng  tiie  Aw^  road  was  sbadeless 
and  arid,  and  Stomoome  itself  seemed  to 
brood  benaa^  a  general  sense  <rf  am^e  imd 
snlphnr,  under  the  inflaence  bf  which  onr 
qiiiitB  fell  to  zero.  We  were  all  in  readi- 
ness to  start  by  the  1.25  txain,  bat  vainly 
did  we  strain  onr  ayes  acroBS  the  station- 
yard  for  that  lamberfng,  ^ted  Vehicle 
with  its  ulBSpj  brown  hmve.  '  The  taun 
dided  off  without  us,  and  ence  mote  the 
heary  airs  of  StovoDiae  loomed  over  us 
like  a  spell,  and  the  baming  pavement 
Boondwd  our  tired  feeb 

Ib  about  half  an  hoar,  cnKriing  aadly 
down  Hie  Sigti  Stzeet,  eame  t^  umlliar 
vehicle.  The  driver  aaw  us  from  ato,  uid 
dtpreeatod  our  just  wraA  with  an  enet^gy 
ifoto  foreign  to  Winfer  habite. 

Calling  Heaven  to  witnees  as  to  hia 
iuBOoence,  he  iqipealed  with  bocning  words 
to  a  yoong  female,  wlio  ooeupied  in  eoJitaiy 
state  the  nairoW  ledge  ^beneath  the  tilt. 

She  was  a  Teiydraadfulyov^  parson— 
from  the  cheap  laoe  dn  b«  tawdry  paiascd 
to  the  curly  toe  of  her  brown  boot  aha  was 
^eadfiil,  and  yak,  I  think,  she  regarded  as, 
dosty  and  trarrt^rtuiied  as  we  donbtleaa 
were,  with  soma  scorn. 

She  sat  with  her  oriitolette  somewhat 
involved  in  a  handier  of  gudea-f>rodace, 
sad  saroial  live  fow^  dm^inar  athnr  ankles. 


hat  there  was  a  dipity  about  her,  and  she 
would  only  respond  to  the  driver's  aasevera- 
tions  with  a  frigid  bow. 

"  Did  he  not  wut  'arf  an  honl' — better 
nor  'arf  an  boor — for  a  Miss  Smith  1  She'd 
booked  her  place  and  yma  to  come  firom  The 
Woodlands ;  he  sent  his  boy  to  look  after 
her,  better  nor  a  mile,  and  ahe  never  come, 
and  he  never  saw  such  a  start — never  t 
The  young  lady,  she'll  tell  yon  it's  all  true, 
mum  I" 

To  all  this,  the  fiigid  one  motioned  a 
chill  assent,  and  then,  frantically  protesting 
that  our  luggage  should  be  at  the  station 
by  two,  the  carrier  jolted  on  his  way. 

This  time  he  did  not  ftul  us ;  the  cart, 
with  the  Bomau-nosed  horse,  drove  into 
the  station  on  the  stroke  of  two — a 
spedally  timely  arrival,  as  the  Boorton 
train  did  not  lesva  tSi  three.  Bat  if  the 
excitement  of  the  driver  had  astonishad 
me  in  the  High  Street,  at  the  station  he 
seemed  almost  oeside  himesli 

Ciutching  me  wildly  by  the  arm,  he 
cried: 

"Now,  see  herej  did  yoa  ever  koow  of 
each  a  start  I    Yoa  just  look  'ere  I " 

And,  having  arrested  my  attention,  he 
pointed  to  the  crinoletted  one,  now  calmly 
surveying  her  Inggage,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  She's  Miss  Smith  1  She  aa  heard  me 
a  calling,  and  a  sending,  and  a  fussing, 
setting  up  under  the  tilt,  and  never  sa^ng 
no  mortal  word  for  over  'ari  an  hour  I  She  s 
Mias  Smith  I  and  never  did  she  own  to 
her  name  till  I  got  her  doWn  this  moment 
agin  the  station-gates  !  Yah  t "  His  con- 
tempt was  beyond  words,  and  aa  he 
lumbered  down  the  stotiy  yard,  I  heard 
him  dechuming  faintly  to  the  last,  that 
"  never— no,  never,  had  he  known  of  such 
a  start  I " 

I  was  but  feebly  irritated,  and  not  at  all 
interested. '  PerluKie  the  iron  (Stourcome's 
chief  industry)  had  entered  into  my  soul, 
or  my  residence  in  Winfer  had  given  me 
the  bovine  introspective  ways  of  its  in- 
habituite ;  at  any  rate  I  found  myself 
capable  of  a  prolonged  contemplation  of  one 
particular  ■pantA  in  one  particular  door  to 
an  extent  that  I  believe  would  have  driven 
me  frantic  a  week  before,  bat  which  now 
ahortened  the  hour's  delay  amazingly,  and 
gave  me  qoite  a  softened  feeling  towards 
Mils  Smith,  who  might,  I  thot^ht,  have 
token  a  mote  extended  hohdav  than  I  had 
done,  which  m^ht  have  caused  a  still  more 
complete  sospmritm  (4  the  intellectoal 
facnlties. 

The  whole  e^oeriment  of  our  trin  we 
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decided  to  be  a  ntOBt  entire  Boeceaa.  It  cer- 
tunly  proves  that  impecaniotu  wnoiu 
may  stiU  find  happy  hnnting-KKHiiias  even 
in  overcrowded  Ei^laud  u  they  will 
eirilce  out  an  origuw  line,  and  not  inaiit 
on  following  the  mnlUtnde  to  Welih  eout- 
towDB,  or  '^rksliire  boaidiog-honMi. 

There  are  still  in  the  aufreqnented  nookt 
of  rural  England  many  pleaaaot  places  to 
be  found  nndemoraliaed  by  nmmer  visitors, 
and  with  too  much  limpbeity  to  know  how 
to  attract  them. 

In  these,  tiie  wife  of  the  clergyman  can, 
if  ene^etic  and  kindly,  do  much  towards 
inciting  the  inhabitants  to  deck  their  little 
rooms  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  style  to 
attract  homely  visitors. 

It  was  thos  that  the  first  impetus  had 
been  given  towards  lodgug-lettuig  on  at 
all  an  extended  scale  at  Wufer. 

The  gains,  however  small  they  may 
appear  to  be,  will  furnish  to  the  peasant 
householders  many  comforts  for  winter 
days,  some  security  against  bad  timea 
InuMd,  it  has  struck  me  very  forcibly  that 
a  more  legitimate  line  for  tiis  exercise  of 
charity  could  hardly  be  devised  than  to 
assist  the  cottagers  of  a  place  like  Winfer 
— fallen,  suddenly  and  undeservedly,  under 
the  shade  of  failure  aud  distress — to  furnish 
a  room  or  two  for  the  entertainment  of 
summer  visitors;  The  charity  wonld  re- 
flect almost  as  warmly  on  the  fortunes  of 
tired  workers  from  towns,  who,  for  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  might,  at  least  once  in 
the  summer,  breathe  for  a  space  real 
country  air. 

And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
eolation  of  new  thought  between  the  rest- 
less intelligence  of  the  town,  and  the  stolid 
gentleness  of  the  ooontiy,  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  beneficial  to  both. 

h 
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A  STOBT  IN  FOUB  0H1PXBB3.     CHAPTER  L 
A  STKBAM,  fiinged  by  tall  grasses  and 
dafibdils,  ran  altmg  the  centre  of  the  nai 
valley. 

A  tiny  stream,  as  far  as  width  was 
concerned,  for  at  tiiis  part  it  was  bat  a 
step  to  cross  it,  but  gifted  by  the  rapid 
incline  of  its  bed  with  a  strength  and 
activity  snfGcient  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a 
mill  at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley.  Even 
here  its  mimic  roar  conld  be  basrd  aa  it 
tumbled  into  the  miU-taoe,  shut  ont  from 
view  by  the  trees  that  sonoonded  the  mill 
The  ripple  and  rush  of  the  water  was  the 
only  sound  in  the  valley,  in  which   the 


daylight,  uus  spring  evening,  was  still 
lingering,  as  if  in  atfnowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  it  could  alight  on  no  fiurer  things 
t^  tiie  golden  flowers,  the  thick  carpet 
of  fam-mossee,  the  trees,  already  nearly 
clothed  in  their  summer  raiment. 

The  day  had  been  perfect,  warm  as 
summer,  and  the  stQl  evening  air  was  sweet 
vrith  ijl  the  aiwiiw  soanta  t^  tiuax  great 
lord,  the  sou,  bad  freed  from  mosses,  and 
flowers,  and  rich  brown  earth. 

Two  yonng  man  who  had  entered  the 
valley  half  aa  hoar  before,  senmbliog 
down  the  steep  hill-side  with  considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  thickness  and  tall- 
ness  of  biaml^e  and  gorse,  and  carrying 
away,  as  a  remembrance  of  this  new  way 
of  entering  the  valley,  several  unpleasant 
sciatdies,  appreciated  the  beauty  in  their 
different  ways. 

One,  after  a  characteristic  exdsmatiou, 
"  By  Jove  I "  drew  out  a  sketch-book,  and 
began  making  a  rather  indiSerent  sketch 
<A  the  whok^  from  his  p<»nt  fi  view,  sa  he 
sat  on  the  tiiink  of  a  lalleB  tree  close  to 
the  stream.  His  conqHuiion,  sitting  by 
him,his&oe  turned  Uie  other  way,  towards 
the  stream  itsdf,  had  gathered  one  of  the 
daffodils,  firon  the  profiuion  <^  which 
flower  the  valley  had  jgained  its  name,  and 
after  looking  round  hun  tot  a  few  minutes, 
wilhotd  a  word,  sat  down,  gaaag  at  the 
golden-oopped  flower  as  if  he  acknow- 
bdged  the  mystery  of  its  existence,  and 
was  tiyiog  to  solve  it 

But  he  gained  no  help  from  the  flower 
itself,  and  suddenly,  wiui  a  slight  gesture 
raUier  at  variance  with  a  certain  quiet 
coldness  that  was  the  usuid  expresdon  of 
his  feoe,  he  tossed  the  daffodil  into  the 
msbing  stream. 

The  other  man,  absorbed  aa  he  was  in 
his  work,  was  aroused  by  the  inooograity 
of  the  movement  with  his  friend's  or&utf 


What's  apt"  he  asked,  hslf  taming 
round  to  lo<^  "  Tired  of  being  bare  1 
Why  don't  yoa  take  advantage  of  your 
opportonitiee  t  It  often  surprises  me  that 
yon  aren't  more  boied  than  you  ara. 
Whenever  we  get  to  any  decent  sort  of  a 
place,  yon  jost  at  down  for  half  an  hour, 
without  tddng  any  interest  in  anytiun^ 
and  then  get  up  and  want  to  go  on  farther. 
Why  don't  yon  try  and  make  a  few 
eketcheat  Did  yon  ever  see  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  valley  to-night  1 " 

The  young  man  made  a  sweeping 
gesture  with  his  brush,  and  then,  with  a 
certain  air  of  self-satisfaction,  so  slii^it  that 
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only  t,  peraon  moot  intimately  icqanintod 
iritii  his  Hfe  and  habits  of  tfaonght  ooold 
have  detected  it^  tonched  np  a  tree  in  his 

His  finend  was,  i^wnntly,  one  of  thoee 
privileged  people,  &t  tiiere  iraa  a  faint 
■nkle  in  his  eyes  as  he  replied  : 

"  Il^a  just  becaose  ft  is  bo  beaatif  ol  that 

„.I  don't " 

t  ''Make  a  mess  of  it  like  myself,"  fiidshed 
[aie  other,  in  no  ways  offended  by  the 
implied  sarcasm.  "  Bat  sorely  it  is  better 
to  do  yonr  best  to  cany  amy  some  recol- 
lection of  sni^  a  jolly  place,  than  to  tear 
np  thooe  unfortunate  flowers  by  the  roots. 
Toa  can  stody  botany  at  home." 

''Certainly  it  is  better — if  yon  can't 
lemember  soch  perfect  bean^  without  a 
bad  drawing  to  recall  it  to  yoo." 

"  Yon  shnt  m,  Amot  I  Ill-natnred 
sarcasm  is  out  of  plaee  in  the  peace  and 
quiet  oi  an  evening  like  this.  I  am  not 
■ore  if  it  isnt  too  atul  even  to  woik.  It  is 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  we  ought  to  be 
resting."  And  tiie  yoni^  man  let  his 
iketch-book  fall,  and,  raising  his  snns  to 
the  back  of  his  head,  gased  before  him 
with  a  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes.  Amot 
made  no  reply,  but  his  friend's  remark 
aboat  tiie  flower  seemed  to  set  him  think- 
ing again.  He  tnmed  back  to  tiie  stream, 
and  lo<dMd  ditm  its  cnrrenL 

Hio  daSbdil  had  been  canght  by  some  of 
the  stones  in  its  bed,  and  was  now  stirring 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  eddy,  some- 
times striking  agunst  the  hard  stones, 
sranetimes  freeing  itself,  only  to  be  ro-cao^t 
snd  carried  back  again  to  be  beaten  on  the 
numic  reef. 

A  carious  look  came  into  Amot's  eyes 
as  he  watched  it  After  a  moment  he 
rote,  and  stroUing  down  to  the  imprisoned 
flower,  be  freed  it  witii  an  odd  kind  of 
gentleness,  and  dropping  it  again  into 
clear  water,  he  stood  for  another  second 
looking  after  it,  as,  home  by  the  stream, 
it  was  swept  on  towards  the  mill'rac&  As 
he  joined  his  friend  again,  something  of 
Uie  shadow  tiiat  had  come  into  his  own 
eyes  seemed  reflected  in  the  face  of  the 
ofter. 

"She  is  late  to-night  It  is  a  shame 
bow  people  take  advantage  of  the  poor. 
I  sappoee  some  old  earmadgeon  has  made 
her  stay  to  pnt  an  extra  frill  on  her  gown, 
thinking  that  the  miserable  pittance  of 
a^teenpence  is  ample  payment  for  the 
nse  of  a  fellow-oreatore's  body,  sonl,  and 
spirit  Joat  ima^e,  she  only  gets 
e^hteenpenoe  for  wooing  from  seven  in 


the  morning  to  seveo  in  the  evening,  Miss 
Oieen  told  me.  They  eioploy  her,  too,  for 
the  same  shameless  snm,  I  sapposa" 

■<  One  shilling  and  sixpence  1  In  this 
part  of  tlie  wwld,  I  suppose,  that  is  the 
osoal  pay  for  a  soolpstreBs  t " 

"A  sempstress t  I  wi^  to  goodness, 
Atttot,  yon  woaldn't  nse  that  ngly  name," 
exclumed  the  other  irritably;  "yon  spoil 
the  romance  of  everything — yoQ  know  we 
agreed  not  to  use  so  prosaio  a  titla" 

He  laughed  as  if  amused  at  his  own 
impatience,  but  there  was  a  &int  note  of 
consoioasnese  in  tiie  laugh. 

"I'm  not  sura  but  that  we  don't  do 
better  by  keeping  to  the  plain  facts.  She 
is  a  sempetnss,  and  not— — " 

"My  Lady  Daffodil  1"  The  name  fell 
with  an  odd  lingering  of  tones,  and  the 
dreamy  light  oame  mck  into  the  young 
man's  eyes.  "  My  Lady  Daffodil :  it  is  a 
lovely  name,  and  suits  her  perfectly." 

"  It  is  a  foolish  name.  We  had  better 
take  it  away  from  her  at  once.  We  wUl 
call  her  SGss  Doray — I  believe  that  is  hw 
name,  is  not  it  t — ^not  my  Lady  Daffodil" 

Tin  other  young  man  moved  restiessly, 
then  he  laughed  a  uiort,  constrained  laugh. 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  witJi  you, 
Amotl  You  are  so  cynical  to^ay.  Do  the 
editors  want  you  back  at  once,  and  you 
are  givingvent  to  your  rage  in  this  fashion  t " 

"No ;  Aey  weren't  in  a  hurry — at  least, 
not  more  than  nsoaL  Didn't  you  get  a 
letter  from  home  thisnoming  t    Does  not 

C'  mother  wonder  what  yon  are  doing 
BO  long  t " 

"  My  mother  does  not  interfbre  with  my 
plans,  said  the  other  with  a  faint  touch  of 
haughtiness  which  the  apparent  aimplici^ 
at  the  Qoestion  seareely  seemed  to  justify ; 

"I '    Bnt  the  sentence  was  intenupted. 

"  Here  she  comes — ^look  I " 

Both  men  turned  their  faees  towards  a 
little  wicker-gate  that  opened  into  the 
valley,  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the 
mill  A  giri  was  just  coming  through  it 
Without  waiting  to  finidi  ois  aentenca 
the  young  man  went  forward,  rather 
qnicuy,  to  meet  her. 

Amot  did  not  move  from  the  q>ot  where 
he  stood. 

CHAPTER  II 
A  MONTH  before  Eric  Waldon  had  arrived 
at  Les  Vaux  with  his  friend,  Wilfred 
Amot  The  former  was  a  young  man 
possessed  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
of  his  own,  and  therefore  was  not  com- 
pelled to  take  any  kind  of  employment  that 
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offered  itaalf,  unlws  it  mitod  hiin.  U« 
TCI  Dov  twenty-fire,  and  had  not  y«t 
succeeded  in  finding  ea  appointmeiit  suit- 
able in  every  way  to  Itis  toates  and  haliits, 
and  could  take  a  holiday  whoa  he  wislied. 
In  fact,  op  till  now,  his  lije  had  been  oaa 
continual  holiday,  a  state  of  a&irs  that 
one  or  two  people  who  had  lua  weUace 
honestly  to  heart  searedy  tbon^bt  bene- 
ficial to  his  natura.  Hia  friend  was 
differently  sitaabed,  his  lot  not  being  cast 
in  places  when  food  and  niment  worn  to 
be  had  without  the  wcffUng  for  them.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  his  houdm  when  he 
could  get  them.  Weldon  genenUy  managed 
to  accosqumy  hia  friend  duiug  the  short 
time  he  was  free  from  hIa  wotk,  aed  alwv* 
considered  these  trips  togetiier  aa  the  mest 
genuine  pUasores  in  his  own  holiday  lifsk 
They  had  left  Loudon  together — where  Eric 
Weldon  lived  at  home  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  who  had  much  to  answer  Cor  with 
regard  to  his  idleness,  and  Amot  in  lodg- 
ings by  himself — and  had  made  their  wa^ 
south.  They  had  wandered  about  tfa« 
island  for  some  days,  Weldon  sketching. 
Arnot  silently  gatherisg  up  in  his  mind 
glimpses  of  sunny  blue  seas,  of  great 
tumbled  masses  of  rock  and  fiaahes  of  white 
foam,  of  breaths  of  salt,  sweet  breeses,  all 
to  be  unconsciously  reproduced  later  in  his 
dingy  London  rooms  for  the  benefit  of  the 
papers  on  which  he  gMoed  his  liring, 
whether  m  fiesh,  strvng  artidas,  or  sweet 

3,  tinged  with  quaint  pathos  and 
or  lon^ngs. 

One  ereniug,  three  weeks  ago^  thay 
were  returning  from  one  of  these  rambles, 
when  a  sharp  turn  of  a  valley  brought 
Uiem  suddenly  to  a  mill. 

Grey  and  still,  with  not  a  sign  of  life 
about  it,  there  was  something  curiotuiy 
weird  about  tJie  building,  and  Weldon  s 
aensitire  nature  was  ^ei^ed  immediately 
by  it.  The  sound  of  the  water  as  it  tum- 
bled ovw  the  mill-race,  and  the  silent 
whirl  of  the  great  wha^  added  to  the 
atiangeaesa  of  the  effect  It  s^med  as  if, 
at  ose  time — long  ago — the  miller  had 
been  at  work;  and  then,  one  day,  some 
spell  had  fiJlen  on  the  plase,  and,  while  his 
lUe  had  been  forced  into  silence,  the 
great  wheel  had  been  allowed  to  continne 
its  work,  as  if  in  mockery  of  man's  boasted 
mastarship  and  power. 

AiW  a  moment's  iiiq)ecti<m,  Erie,  as 
xumai,  r^idly  made  a  skatoh  of  the  plaee, 
bat  before  he  finished  it,  the  door  of  the 
mill  opened.  It-was  not  totally  given  ovec 
and  desoUtion. 


Both  young  men  looked  up  quicUy,  and 
when  they  looked  they  ooula  not  agaiii 
withdraw  their  eyes. 

A  girl,  about  eighteen  ot  nineteen,  stood 
in  the  doorway.  The  yellow  light  of  the 
sun  iell  full  on  her  face  and  hair,  «^iimgi«g 
the  latter  into  a  kind  of  halo  of  red-gtdoT 
A  blue  cotton  dress,  fitting  perfectly  to  her 
figure,  fell  just  to  her  ankles,  whidi,  wiUt 
fhe  little  feet  in  neat  leather  shoes,  kft 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  size  and  form. 
She  hcJd  her  hat  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  luge  canoe^haped  basket  full  of 
daffodils. 

"  By  Jove  1 "  nmttered  Weldon  under 
his  breath. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  tixe 
£smiliar  exclamation  jarred  upon  Amot, 
and  an  impatient  shadow  crossed  his  face. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  the  first  time  his 
frigid  s  nature,  ao  keenly  sensitive  to  all 
that  was  beautiful,  had  irritated  him. 
Bef<ne,  this  impressionable  temperament 
had  only  amnawt  him — at  least,  when  it 
had  nfft  occasionally  raised  a  little  fear 
that  one  day  or  another  it  would  bring 
trouble  i^pon  the  man  he  held  his  friend. 

The  girl  flashed  as  she  caught  sight  of 
the  two  men,  and  the  slight  sign  of  con- 
fusion awakened  the  latter  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  behaving  in  anything  but  a  polite 
and  intelligent  fashion. 

They  immediately  withdrew  their  eyea. 
Weldon's  fixing  themselves  on  his  boots, 
and  Arnot's  on  the  tall-sticjc  of  a  cabbage- 
stump,  peering  over  the  grey  wall  of  a 
small  enclosure  to  l^e  right  of  the  milL 

The  gid  had  ^>pareatly  recovered  her- 
self, for  she  came  on  towards  them,  walk- 
ing with  a  light,  quick  step.  But  just  as 
she  at^ped  out  into  the  lane,  the  sound  of 
a  di^s  joyous  barking  made  itself  heard, 
and  the  next  second,  a  hnG;e  mastiff  lowed 
over  the  gr^-atone  waU,  and  bounded 
towards  the  yd. 

In  its  excitement  and  delight  at  meeting 
her,  it  pud  no  attention  to  the  half-laugh- 
ing commands,  but  bounded  and  lowed 
round  her,  making  springs  at  tiie  basket, 
which  she  had  raued  over  her  head. 

The  next  second,  the  basket  was  on  the 
jpound,  irith  all  its  golden  wealth  of 
Sowers  scattered  round  her  feet.  The  dog, 
in  one  of  its  bounds,  had  struck  her 
upraised  arm. 

"Oh,  Bol^  you  naughty  dog  I  Se6 
what  you  have  done ! "  exclaimed  the  girl, 
in  pretended  dismay,  aa  she  bent  to  gather 
th^  up  again. 

Weldon,  thmsting  hia  paper  and  pendl 
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into  bis  pocket,  (lMh«d  U>  her  ud,  unA  in  a 
minute  or  two  tike  flowers  were  gatkered 
np,  and  the  girl,  with  a  ehy  ■<  Thank 
fon,"  half  hhii£iiig,  half  smiling,  bad  dis- 
appeared roand  the  cmre  of  the  lane,  the 
dog  ti>at  had  eaioaed  the  misduef  nujiing 
wildlT  about  htr. 

"  Thirti's  a  fine  dt^,"  said  Weldon,  ratarn- 
iBg  to  Amo^  who  had  not  assisted  witb 
the  flowers.  "  I  wonder  if  it  belongs  to 
the  mill." 

"  Yoa  might  have  asked,"  said  the  other 
meditatlTely.  Bat  tbxn  was  sooh  a  total 
absence  of  sareastio  meatuag  in  faia  face 
fjiat  Weldon,  who  had  looked  at  faim 
qmcklf,  with  a  half-amnsed,  half-shame- 
ueed  exptwaoa,  cheeked  the  retort  on  his 
Hps. 

"Tsacj,  that  lorely  apparition  coming 
OBtofsadi  a  dreary  placet 'he  said  instead. 

"It  was  not  to  m  expeeted— certainly. 
What  do  ye«  tidnk  she  loolnd  most  like, 
with  tbose  flowen  soMtered  at  Imt  feet  t " 

At  a&otiier  time,  Weldon  woold  have 
been  qoick  to  disdover  the  change  of  tone 
— faint  though  it  was— jn  his  frioid^  voice, 
floftenit^  its  atampt  matteiH>f-faotnees  into 
something  gentler  and  more  dreamy.  Bat 
be  was  much  too  occupied  himself  at  this 
moment  with  this  new  aoqmJatanea 

"I  can't  say.    Sometitine  awMly  jolly." 

"  She  lookoi  like  the  lam  of  the  flowers 
herself." 

"  My  Lady  Daffodil  t "  latched  the  other. 
"It  anits  her  perfectly." 

"And  I  dare  say  her  name  is  Jane,  ot 
Ann,  or  perh^w  Etisa,  I  think  we  had 
better  be  going ;  it  is  nearly  dinner-time, 
and  we  bftTe  some  distance  to  go." 

Amot  had  qnfte  Teeoverei  from  his 
poetical  attack,  and  the  two  started  off  to 
retom  to  the  inn  at  whiiA  ther  were 
staying;  Bat  the  sext  day  Weldon  ex- 
prwed  a  desire  to  make  some  more 
sketches  of  the  place  they  had  visited  the 
day  before,  and  aft^  a  littie  discossioii 
tiiey  decided  upon  making  it  their  heod- 
^naHers  for  a  week.  The  week  glided 
into  two^  then  into  three,  and  still  the  two 
friends  stayed  on  at  the  inn  situated  abont 
ft  mSe  distent  from  the  mill 

Weldon  made  a  great  many  sketches  of 
the  mill  itself;  a  great  many  more  than 
even  Amot  suspeMed — at  least,  the  latter 
nerer  betrayed  any  knowledge  of  the 
nonber.  The  former  had  grown  into  a 
habit  of  wandering  off  alone,  and  afW 
being  abaent  an  hoar  or  two,  on  lus  return 
wotdd  be  only  able  to  ^ve  a  vagaa  accom^ 
of  his  nmbles. 


Sometimes  he  had  seen  "  My  Lady 
Daffodil,"  and  spoken  a  little  to  her.  So 
he  woold  tell  Amot,  ocoasi<HialIy,  with- 
out the  latter  asking  the  question ;  bat 
as  Amot  rarely  did  ask  it,  and  as,  after 
that  Sat  day,  he  bad  a{^srenUy  lost  all 
interest  in  the  fair  apparition  of  the  mill, 
W^on  grew  graduidly  into  the  habit  of 
not  mmtioniDg  her  either. 

S<xnetimes  taa  two  men  met  her  together 
as  she  returned  from  her  work  in  the 
town,  or  walked  ia>t^  valley,  and  even 
^len,  IB  the  short  converaatjons  they  would 
have  together,  it  was  always  Weldon  who 
hfildtiie  chief  part. 

After  that  informal  introduction  over 
the  scattered  basket  of  flowers,  Eatelle 
Dwey  pennitted  Uie  slight  acquaintanice  to 
oontinns  between  tiiem,  with  the  frank, 
single  acceptance  of  her  class  and  educa- 
tion. She  apparently  saw  nothing  ineon- 
gmons  nor  to  offend  in  exchanging  a  few 
simple  phrasw  witii  tiie  men,  of  wlwm  ^e 
tBrtainij  knew  nothing,  save  that  tbey 
w«re  always  courteous  and  w^-bred, 
treating  her  with  tite  most  perfect  reapeot 
She  led  a  very  lonely  life  out  there  in  the 
valley,  they  duoovered,  with  her  old  grand- 
fathffi',  who,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
bad  never  allowed  her  to  make  friends 
with  anyone  of  her  own  class.  Her  hard 
day's  wcn-k,  when  thd  could  get  employ- 
ment at  stnoe  lady's  house,  was  a  relief  to 
her  from  tlra  ulence  and  monotony  of  bei 
life  at  the  miU,  where  h^  grand&ther 
scarcely  spoke  to  her  firom  morning  till 
night  He  was  very  good  to  her,  and  was 
the  <HiIy  relation  she  bad  ever  known,  hot 
he  had  broogbt  her  up  under  so  strict  a 
surveillanoe — almost  suspicious  at  times, 
it  seemed  to  bar — that  the  comparative 
freedom  of  a  day's  work  was  hailed  with 
a  sense  of  pleasure  which  the  two  young 
men,  Wsldon  partioulArly,  who  had  taken 
BO  singular  a  lualike  to  this,  her  legitimate 
way  of  eanting  her  bread  as  a  daughter  of 
the  working-ouiBseB,  eonld  not  mvterstand. 

"Whycao't  that  old  cnrmodgeon  of  a 
grand&thcr  keep  her  at  home  t  Tbey  are 
a&  Boeh  a  miamy,  grasping  lot  here,"  be 
would  exclaim  sometunea  to  his  friend,  after 
some  unconscious  disdoeure  on  the  part  of 
fistelle  of  her  laborious  life,  of  which  the 
girlherself  never  complained.  Indeed,  she 
was  evidmtly  so  perfectly  free  from  the 
feeling  that  prompted  WeldoQ  to  look  upon 
her  honest  Ubonr  as  a.  degradation,  utat 
it  made  even  him  ashamed  of  giving  vaii 
to  bis  ideas  to  her,  berselfl 

Eatelle  did  not  atav  to  sav  much  to  him 
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this  evemng  is  the  daffodil  TttUfty.  Sbo 
wislied  them  mod-nfriit  rattier  hnniedly, 
and,  with  ui  evident  wuh  to  be  alone,  miked 
on  towuds  tlie  miU.  Weldon  iraa  inteneeiy 
disappointed,  mud  showed  it  He  thought 
he  matt  h&re  said  something  to  (^snd 
her,  uid  discussed  tiie  matter  all  the  way 
back  to  their  inn.  Bat  Aruot,  whose  qoiet 
eyes  seemed  always  watching,  had  noticad 
a  certain  shyness  and  want  of  ease  in  her 
manner  as  she  came  ihi  to  them.  It  was 
not  anything  that  Weldon  had  Mid  doring 
the  brief  interview  that  bad  disturbed  her; 
it  was  something  that  had  gone  befoi«; 
and  as  he  thought  sUently  erer  that  some- 
thing, his  eyes  grew  darker  and  heavier. 
Several  times^as  they  sat  smoking  together 
that  night  after  dinner,  he  glaoeea  across  at 
lus  friend,  whose  knitted  wows  and  moody 
expression  shoved  that  he,  too,  was  not  in 
his  nsoal  lighthearted  toood. 

Suddenly  Amot  rose  to  his  feet^  and 
tossed  away  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  I'm  going  to  bed,  Weldon,  bnt  I'd  like 
to  B&y  something  before  I  ga  We  mwt 
leave  this  plaee  to-morrow.  It  is  not  fair 
to  yourself — nor  to  Miss  Dorey." 

If  he  had  stmok  the  yoni^  man  a  blow, 
be  could  not  have  broi^ht  the  hot  blood 
quicker  and  redder  into  £s  &oe. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked  in 
short,  sharp  tones,  looking  up  at  Amot  as  he 
stood  near  the  door,luB}unaonthehatidla 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  I  You  oan  see.  We 
needn't  be  villains,  if  we  have  acted  like 
idiots." 

The  door  fell  to  with  a  sharp  sound,  as 
Amot  stepped  out  from  the  room  into  the 
passage  beyond. 

For  a  long  time  the  other  sat  there  with- 
out stirring,  unless  for  an  oecadonal  restless 
movemeat,  as  if  pained  or  harassed  by  tlie 
thoughts  that  occumed  his  mind. 

"He's  right.  We  must  go.  Qood 
Heavens !  fancy  it  conung  to  this ! "  he  said 
as  be  rose  at  last,  his  face  pale,  and  he 
shivered  as  if  the  chill  of  the  spring  night 
had  touched  him.  "I'll  just  see  her  to- 
morrow, to  say  good-bye.  It  won't  matter. 
What  he  meant  about  her  was  madness, 
of  course.  There  is  no  fear  for  her.  I 
have  never  said  a  word  to  make  her  think 
of  me.     Thank  Heaven  for  that  1 " 

Weldon  did  not  see  Arnot  next  m<miing. 
He  found  when  he  came  down,  having 
slept  late,  after  a  tronbltHi,  restless  night, 
that  the  latter  had  already  breakfasted  and 
gone  out 


For  the  first  time  in  hb  life  Eric 
Weldon  was  g^  not  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
his  friend. 

Be  knew,  as  if  he  saw  them  looking  at 
him  now,  how  utterly  they  would  condemn 
what  he  was  j;oiug  to  da  Yet  he  must  see 
her  onoe  again.  It  woold  not  hurt  her — 
only  him.  Had  not  he  already  submitted 
to  saorifioe  himself  as  he  had  never  dene 
before,  in  aU  his  cawiless,.  pleasar»>loving 
lifel  Had  not  he  come  through  this 
temptation  soathless,  when  a  word  would 
hare  betrayed  his  lore,  sod  gained  some 
recognition &om her,  for, in  spite  of  allhis 
ailments,  Boue  fiunt  inner  conscdousnesa 
echoed  the  significaut  meaning  of  Amot's 
words  T  Yet  n«  had  still  always  been  true 
to  herself — to  him. 

Of  eouis^  he  ooold  not  marry  her — a 
plain,  working  girl  Theverytiionghtofthe 
sriatocratio  soom  of  his  motiier  and  sistms, 
if  he  presented  her  to  Uiem  as  their  new 
relative,  made  him  torn  eold  in  sympa^ 
for  the  ^1  as  well  as  for  himself.  He 
knew  quite  well  how  little  her  beaaty 
would  weigh  against  her  want  of  training 
in  the  manners  and  graces  of  the  world 
they  lived  in.  It  womd  not  suffice  that 
she  was  fairly  well  educated,  that  she  was 
intelligent  above  the  average,  apprecia- 
tive and  sympatlietic — a  slip  of  grammar, 
a  solecism,  would  make  t^  this  of  no 
account  The  very  fact  of  dieir  aoqnaiD- 
tance  hAviag  been  made  in  so  irregular  a 
fiuhion  woiuhI  suffice  to  ntise  %  prejudice, 
almost  Impoasible  to  remove,  in  the  mind 
of  his  mother,  who  made  her  goda  of 
"  appeanuiees." 

He  oould  see  the  f<^y  of  ever  expecting 
hw  to  countenance  Uie  madness  of  a 
marriage  in  that  letter  of  hers  alluded  to 
by  Amot  Someone  had  written  to  her — 
lliss  Green,  he  suspected,  she  being  a 
friend  of  Ms  uothur's — and  raised  tier 
akrm,  by  mentioning  the  presence  of  a 
rustic  beauty  near  the  point  of  his  present 
headquarters. 

Wliy,  he  could  not  even  afford  to  gratify 
his  heart's  desirei  The  obstacles  to  the  union 
were  as  prosaic  as  tliat  His  income  was 
barely  sufficient  for  his  own  wants,  living 
at  home  as  he  did,  and  he  knew  by  ex- 
perience how  hard  it  was  to  find  any 
employment  by  which  he  would  like  to  add 
to  it  No,  it  was  all  folly — all  madness 
He  would  see  her  once  more.  He  must — 
human  self-Bocrifice  hadila  bounds — but  it 
should  be  to  say  good-bye. 
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"  Poor  old  fallow  I  it's  qmte  totHhiiig, 
isn't  it  t "  said  Mrs.  Goodall  that  night  to 
her  husband, 

"  I  am  uncommonly  amused  by  tbe  vay 
he  tries  to  make  the  beat  of  it  all,"  said 
John.  "  He  won't  even  let  me  Bay  tbat 
Theo  did  a  foolish  thing." 

" He  always  tiionghtner  perfection,  and 
he  always  will,"  said  Helen.  '•  He  and  I 
and  Uncle  Henry  were  the  only  people 
who  ever  nnderstood  Thea" 

"  What  about  her  husband  J " 

"I  know  nothing  about  him." 

"Well,  you  are  very  contemptnona ; 
but  I  always  rather  liked  poor  Fane,"  said 
John  thoughtfully.  "Mind  you,  he  was 
the  last  man  to  be  weighed  down  with  the 
annety  of  a  wife-and  children." 

"  I  wish  he  was  a  bachelor  agun  with 
all  my  heart,"  said  Helea 

Hugh  North  went  back  to  London,  and, 
having  written  a  abort  letter  of  congratu< 
lation  to  Theo,  tried  to  find  Bome  interest 
in  his  daily  life  and  work ;  but  the  effort 
was  a  failure.  He  felt  misanthropic ;  he 
was  both  mentally  and  physically  unwell, 
and  suspected  that  be  bad  orerwalked 
himself  m  Scotland.  The  thought  of  Theo 
haunted  him  in  a  way  that  was  becoming 
almost  terrible  to  this  calm,  strong  man. 

If  -  Helen  was  anzions  and  unhappy 
about  her,  what  was  he  t  If  HeW 
suspected  that  things  were  going  wrong, 
that  illness  and  trouble  had  come  to  Theo, 
of  which  she  told  them  little  or  nothing ; 
and  if  he  in  bis  heart  tigreed  with  Helen, 
if  bis  fesTB  went  even  beyond  hen,  what 
could  he  do,  what  was  his  duty  as  Theo's 
most  faithful  friend  t  She  had  not  kept 
her  promise  of  writing  to  him,  and  telling 
him  evflrything,  bat  perhaps  he  oi^bt  not 
to  wonder  at  that 

Then  Bometimes  be  told  himself  that  he 
was  a  morbid  fool,  and  that  moat  likely 
Theo  was  too  happy  to  remember  him  at  all. 
Why  should  she  want  him!  She  had  her 
husband,  who,  of  course,  was  enongh  for 
her.  From  her  earliest  daye,  if  Theo  had 
one  creature  she  loved,  she  wanted  nothing 
more.  Hugh  tried  to  think  of  her  fuUts ; 
be  wished  to  couvinoe  himself  that  she  was 
fickle,  and  selfish,  and  indifferent,  and  for- 
getful; then  he  gave  up  tbe  absurd  attempt 
suddenly,  and  hia  anxiety  about  her  became 
more  feverish  than  ever.  It  was  too  horrid 
to  bear  nothing,  to  be  in  this  deep  ignorance 
of  anything  but  the  bare  facta  of  her  life. 

And  then  one  day,  walking  in  London, 
he  found  himself  neai  Lady  Iledcli&*s 
house,  and  it  struck  him  as  possible  that 


Theo  might  hare  written  to  her  grand* 
mother. 

He  disliked  Lady  Bedcliff  heartily,  but 
TbeOi  be  knew,  had  always  bew  stntngely 
fond  of  ber;  and  though  they  had 
quarrelled,  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
Uiey  might  write  to  each  other  now.  The 
chance  vraa  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

He  went  to  tbe  house,  and  as  he  stood 
a^tbe  door,  he  remembered  the  last  time 
he  had  been  there — that  day  when  Theo 
sent  him  away.  He  bore  her  no  malioe  for 
that,  OS  she  knew  very  well;  but  the 
recollection  added  a  little  extra  stiffness 
and  gravity  to  his  manner  when  the  butlar 
took  him  upstairs,  and  he  found  himself 
walking  into  tbe  old  drawing-room.  He 
could  not  help  giving  &  glance  at  the 
window  where  Theo  used  to  sit,  where  she 
got  up  to  receive  him  with  her  faint, 
weary,  absent  smile. 

Some  girl  was  there  now ;  he  did.  pot  at 
first  see  who  It  was,  but  not  Theo-^never 
again  Theo,  he  thought,  with  a  cold  weight 
at  his  heart,  and  then  he  gravely  shook 
hands  with  Lady  Bedcliff. 

"  This  is  funny !  Who  told  you  to 
come  1 "  she  said,  looking  at  him  shaiply. 

There  she  sat  in  her  great  chair,  black 
cap  and  all,  her  eyes  aa  bright  as  ever ; 
the  year  and  a  half— or  ten  years,  wae  it  1 
— had  not  altered  her  in  the  least.  Hugb, 
with  all  his  coolness,  was  sightly  confused 
by  his  reception.  But  as  Lady  Kedcliff  did 
not  look  Bavags,  he  smiled  a  little,  and 
answered : 

"  I  ought  to  have  called  long  ago,  bat  I 
have  been  out  of  town  lately,  and " 

"  Don't  apologise ;  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff  "Why  have 
you  come  now  t    To  enqnure  after  Tleo  )  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  it  possible  that  yoa 
might  have  heard  from  her.  I  suppose  you 
know " 

"Mies Fane  has  been  telling  me  that  she 
%a8  a  nephew,  and  that  I  am  a  groat- 
'grandmother.  She  expected  me  to  be 
pleased,"  said  Lady  BedoUff.  "Do  yoa 
know  Mias  Fane  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — the  noa  is  dark, 
and  I  never  thought  of  finding  yoa  here," 
said  Hugh,  turning  to  Ada,  who  rose  up 
smiling  from  Tbeo's  comer,  though  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tsars. 

On  the  table,  between  her  and  Lady 
Bedcliff,  some  sheets  of  a  foreign  letter 
were  lying,  Hugh's  eyes  fell  on  them,  and 
then  he  looked  quickly  again  at  Ad4. 

"  News  &om  Africa  \ "  be  said,  half  under 
his  breath. 


"  This  )>ol<i  oUld  has  veutiired  into  the 
witch's  cave,"  Mid  Lady  Eodcliff  in  her 
inoBt  chMtfnl  tones,  "  to  bring  &  Tidicnloai 
ligmarole  of  a  letter  that  came  from  her 
brother  yeet^dsf.  What  she  did  it  for,  I 
can't  c(HiceiyQ,  as  she  knows  that  Theo  and 
I  qourelled  mortally,  I  was  jut  telling 
her  that  she  ooght  to  have  gone  to  70a" 

"Pleaae,  Captain  North,  will  jou  read 
the  fetter,"  said  Ada,  poshing  it  towards 
hint,  "  acd  tell  me  if  there  it  anything  I 
can  dot* 

"  Bead  it  to  na,"  Bald  Lady  fiedcUS 
"  This  giri  does  nothing  bat  choice,  and  I 
tan't  pretend  to  read  Mr.  Fane's  writing 
tm  thii  detestable  paper," 

Hugh  Btmggled  through  the  letter  as 
clearly  as  he  could.  It  did  not  read  well ; 
G«rald  had  -written  it  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  and  nnder  circumstances,  poor  fellow, 
that  mnst  hiTO  been  very  confiisiag. 
All  the  first  part  was  a  story  of  money 
difficulties ;  nearly  all  their  capital  was 
gone,  thrown  away  in  working  that  claim 
of  his,  which  in  all  these  months  had  never 
even  begnn  to  pay  its  expenses.  Ill-lock 
luid  been  with  him  from  first  to  last ;  his 
Kafirs,  no  doubt,  had  robbed  him,  though 
nothing  coold  be  proved.  Bills  were  trd- 
aondoas,   said    could    only   be  paid 


sacrificing  more  cuHtaL   Doctor's  bill*  were 
the  most  trnng.    Theo  had  beenmiserabtr 


had  beenmiserabt: 
sot  of  hesJth  ever  since  the  winter, 
eonstuit  returns  of  fever ;  she  had  been 
sway  to  the  Vaal  River,  but  the  change  had 
done  her  very  little  good.  She  was  always 
nnsing  other  people  and  fussing  after  them, 
Conibe  had  bean  ill,  too;  he  bad  been  ill 
himself,  and,  if  his  friend  Stirling  had  not 
helped  him,  his  affairs  would  quite  have 
gone  to  smash.  He  believed  that  Theo 
ought  to  go  home  to  England,  but  if  there 
was  no  other  reason  against  it,  he  did  not 
tee  how  they  conld  possibly  afford  the 
journey.  And  now  there  was  the  baby,  tod. 
"Everybody  is  awfully  kind,"  wrote 
Gerald,  "  and  Combe  haa  worked  herself 
to  death.  At  first  I  know  they  all 
thought  Theo  would  not  get  over  it,  but 
■he  told  me  she  would,  and  really  it 
woold  be  too  awful  to  die  here.  Thisisthe 
moat  dreadfiil  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  I  think  I  should  bare  gone  mad 
^S  ^S*>)  i^  i'  ^^  "■>(;  been  for  Tbea  If 
the  dies,  she  knows  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it  And  all  the  time  luck  may  change 
tnj  day,  and  one  may  find  a  big  stone  or 
two  that  will  set  everything  right  It 
wnns  f ooUsh  to  sell  the  claim  when  that . 
may  hi^pen  to-morrow.     We  must  try'  to 
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bold  on  a  little  longer.  The  clergyman 
here  is  a  nice  fellow.  We  had  the  baby 
bf^tised  at  once,  because  he  was  to  small, 
and  called  him  after  me — at  least,  his 
name  is  Gerald  Hugh,  according  to  Theo's 
wish.  He  is  each  a  funny  little  chap,  red 
all  over.  I  am  holding  him  at  this  moment, 
while  Combe  attends  to  Theo.  He  clenches 
his  little  fiit,  sad  looks  very  grave  over  it 
aU.  They  say  he  is  weakly ;  no  wonder, 
I'm  sure ;  and  he  thinks  he  might  have 
come  into  a  pleasanter  -world,  I  luaow,  for 
he  spends  moat  of  his  time  crying.  I 
wrote  to  t^  Mra.  Goodall  of  his  birth,  as 
Theo  thought  her  people  ought  to  know, 
and  I  believe  by-and-by  she  means  to  write 
to  Lady  BeddifT,  whom  she  always  seems 
to  have  tremendous  faith  in " 

Here  Hugh  broke  off  suddenly,  and  Lady 
Bedcliff  laughed.  Ada  held  out  her  hand 
eagerly,  and  took  the  letter ;  there  were 
omy  a  few  words  more.  For  a  minute  or 
two  nobody  spoke ;  then  the  girl  looked  at 
Hugh,  colounng  scarlet,  and  said,  with  a 
quiver  in  her  voice : 

"Of  course  you  know  I  am  perfectly 
helpless,  and  poor  Gerald  sent  me  some 
money  in  this  letter.  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Keene,  where  I  live,  to  find  me  something 
to  do.  I  would  have  done  it  loug  ago,  but 
Gnald  never  told  me  of  any  difOculties.  I 
can  do  uoUiing  for  him — but  can't  you  do 
something  for  Theo  t  Can't  we  get  them 
home  to  England  1 " 

."  We  will,"  said  Hugh  very  quietly. 

"Oh,  thtutk  yon ^ thank  you  I"  cried 
Ada,  and  she  hid  her  face,  and  barat  intb 
tears. 

"  Good  gracious  1 "  exclaimed  Lady  Red- 
cliff,  with  a  sharp  slap  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  "  Thia  is  unbearable.  If  you  can't 
control  yourself,  go  into  the  next  room  at 
once.  It  is  quite  enough  to  hear  of  a 
squalling  baby  in  Africa.' 

Ada  quieted  herself  suddenly,  her  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  old  lady  in  open  astonish- 
ment,    Hugh  could  hardly  help  smiling. 

"  Yes ;  sit  in  the  corner  and  be  quiet," 
said  Lady  Redcliff  "  As  to  you,  Captain 
North,  you  are  as  foolish  as  this  girl  What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  will  bring 
these  fools  home  to  England'}  They  must 
take  the  consequences  of  their  folly." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Hugh  in  his 
gravest  manner. 

"  But  I  do.  la  it  not  very  true,  what 
the  idiot  says  in  bis  letter,  that  luck  may 
turn  any  day,  and  hff  may  be  a  rich  man  t 
What  an  amusing  sort  of  trade  it  most  be  ! 
Gambling,  and  nothing  else." 


ALL  THE  TSAB  BOUND. 


(OoodwitaAbr 


"Tbw  oan't  8U7  there,"  aud  Kngh. 
"  Her  he&lth  will  be  entirelr  mined." 

"Don't  70a  lappoae  she  knew  that 
before  ihe  went  t  I  warned  ber  of  erery* 
thing  tb^t  would  happen  to  her.  She 
didirt  oar&  She  five  up  health,  portion, 
procpeote,  erervthing  in  the  world,  eren  to 
her  gruidmother  and  her  oonalna,  un- 
natural oreatore,  for  the  uke  of  that  man, 
Bimplf,  ai  I  told  her,  beoaua  he  had 
handsome  eyee.  Yea,  MUa  Fane— 70a 
need  not  mind  my  saying  so.  Yonra  are 
not  at  all  like  them." 

"  She  may  hare  given  ap  her  relations," 
aaid  Hngh ;  "  but  Uiey  have  not  given  up 
hor.     Something  matt  be  done." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  please,"  s^  Lady 
BedcliSl  "  What  an  70a  going  to  do  1 
Yoa  oan't  take  Theo  away  from  her  hos- 
band.     She  wouldn't  come." 

"I  uoBt  think,"  said  Hngh,  looking 
down.  He  feared  and  bated  Lady  Bed- 
cliff;  be  was  ve^  unhappy,  deeply  in 
earnest,  and  hei  sbarpneas  did  not  amuse 
him.  He  felt  that  the  next  moment  she 
might  tell  his  dearest  secret,  if  she  knew 
it,  to  Ada  Fane  and  all  the  world ;  and  be 
had  a  suspicion  that  she  did  know  it,  from 
the  miachievouH  tone  -of  bet  last  words, 
and  the  flash  of  her  eyes  that  accompanied 
them.  "If  wecouldfindaometbing  forMr. 
Fane  to  do  in  England,"  ho  said  presently, 
looking  across  at  Ada,  with  a  oonsciousness 
that  Lady  BedclifF  was  laughing  at  him. 

"  He  thought  it  was  impossible  to  find 
anything,"  sighod  Ada,  "But  perhaps 
you  could " 

Huffh  looked  down  at  bis  hat,  frowning 
dismally.  It  struck  Mm  that  he  had  better 
go  away  and  think  it  over.  Tbis  heartless 
old  woman  only  made  everything  seem 
more  dreadful,  and  the  poor  girt  could  not 
possibly  be  any  help.  He  was  just  going 
to  get  np  and  say  good-bye  to  them  both 
for  the  present,  whan  Lady  Bedcliff  asked 
suddenly : 

"  Are  you  ill,  Captwa  North  1 " 

"POTfectly  well,  thank  yon,"  Hugh 
answered  stiffly. 

"That's  a  pity,"  aaid  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"  If  you  were  as  ill  as  you  look,  you  might 
gat  sick-leave,  and  make  a  little  tour  on 
uie  continent  of  Afiica,  by  way  of  goirg 
to  a  healthy  place." 

Hugh  lifted  bis  eyes  and  looked  Lady 
BedcM  straight  in  the  face.  She  always 
bad  a  mocking  aii,  of  course,  but  somehow 
jnat  then  she  did  not  look  quite  so  dis- 
agreeable as  nsoal 

"  What  Rood  could  I  do  ]"  he  aaid.     "  I 


am  not  weU.  I  believe  I  could  get  an 
extension  of  leave  it  X  asked  for  it  Bat 
should  I  be  of  any  use  to  Theo  if  I  went 
out  now  t " 

"  Yoa  would  like  to  see  herl "  said  Lady 
Bedoliff,  with  another  fladi  of  mlschiaf ; 
but  bef or«  he  had  time  to  make  any  answer, 
she  looked  at  Ada  and  said :  "My  dear,  I 
think  you  had  better  go  awav  now.  Leave 
your  letter  with  me,  u  you  don't  mind.  I 
will  send  for  you  when  I  want  yon  again 
^o-morrow  or  next  dn.  Now  I  want  to 
talk  to  Oaptain  North  alone." 

She  spoke  quite  kindly  and  dvilly,  and 
Ada,  of  course,  at  onee  obeyed.  When  ah« 
was  gone  Lady  Bedcliff  began  to  talk  to 
Hugh  in  earnest 

"  You  and  I  hare  never  been  friends," 
she  said.  "  I  always  disliked  your  family; 
yon  are  good  people,  most  of  you,  and  I 
detest  g<K>d  people.  Theo  and  I  used  to 
quarrel  about  you.  What  a  temper  she 
had,  to  be  sure !  I  wonder  if  there  it  any 
of  it  left  now." 

"I  hope  so,"  sud  Hugh  drearily;  ba 
did  not  much  care  whether  Lady  Bedcliff 
liked  him  or  not 

"  Yes,  she  used  to  stand  np  for  you," 
the  grandmother  went  on,  "  and  her  eyes 
used  to  be  all  on  fire  when  I  called  you 
names.  Well,  my  poor  Theo  1  Cousins 
are  dangerous  people.  Captain  North,  and 
even  now,  in  spite  of  all  weae  misfortaaas, 
I  would  rather  she  bad  married  Gerald 
Fane." 

"  Do  you  know.  Lady  Bedcliff,  you  are 
saying  rather  extraordinary  things  t "  said 
Hugh,  starting  up.  "  I  may  as  well  go. 
This  A&ican  matter  wants  thinking  about" 

"Don't  be  angry,  my  friend,"  aaid  Lady 
Bedcliff.  "I  was  not  blind  if  Theo  was, 
and  you  may  be  tore  she  never  told  ms 
anything." 

Hugh  turned  white,  and  walked  actoas 
to  the  window. 

"  Don't  go  back  to  that  old  story  now," 
be  sud  hastily.  "  Let  me  do  somathing 
now.  What  shall  I  do  t  What  were  yon 
going  to  say  1  I  thought  you  had  some 
plan  in  yonr  head" 

"We  will  coma  to  tfiat  by-and-hy," 
said  Lady  Bedcliff  "The  first  queaUou 
is,  will  you  go  to  this  dreadful  placet 
Somebody  must  go,  and  I  auppose  I  am 
rather  too  old." 

"  Of  coorae  111  m,"  said  Hugh  eagerly ; 
"  there  is  not  mu<£  doubt  of  my  managing 
that,  I  thmk." 

"VerywdJ,  only  don't  get  the  fever," 
said    Ladr    Bedchff ;    "  and    nnderstand 


this,  yon  are  going  a%  a  mesaenger 
from  me." 

"  I  don't  qnite  understand." 

"  Why,  you  foolish  mEtn,"  she  e&id  very 
iaipMiim^y,  "  what  right  hare  yon  to  go 
out  there  and  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
these  Fanes,  and  insist  on  putting  an  end 
to  all  that  diamond-digging  rubbish,  and 
briugiug  them  home  in  spite  of  themselves 
— what  right  have  yon  1  Less  than  aone,  I 
think,  and  ao  will  Thea  Will  she  take 
mauey  from  you  for  her  journey,  for 
instance  t " 

"That  is  »  detail,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Bather  an  important  one,  you  will 
find.  No ;  yon  must  go  from  me,  and  the 
sooner  the  better — next  week." 

"I  will  try  what  I  can  do,"  said  Hugh 
quietly, 

"Very  well  Sit  down;  don't  make 
me  nervons ;  and  read  the  early  part  of 
Gerald's  letter  again — not  all  ttoA  stuff 
about  the  baby." 

At  last,  after  a  Ions  consultation,  and 
after  telling  bjm  sevenl  old  stories,  among 
them  th&t  of  her  own  early  interest  in 
the  Fauee,  Lady  Keddiff  allowed  her 
ambassador  to  go.  He  walked  away  from 
the  home  with  new  life  and  spirit;  a 
strange  unreasoning  happineaa  had  taken 
p<M8eaeion  of  his  mind.  Theo  could  not 
forbid  him  to  go  to  her ;  and  then  he  re- 
membered how  she  had  asked  him  to  go, 
and  how  he  had  answered  like  a  fool 
that  he  preferred  civilisation.  Where 
was  the  desert  now,  the  wildemese,  where 
Ufa  was  not  worth  living — in  Africa,  or  !n 
England ) 


STEPPERS. 

Ahomo  the  poorest  of  the  "poor  but 
honest"  classes.  Stepper  is  a  household 
word — is  familiar  in  Uteir  months,  not  as 
ilang,  but  as  a  technic^  term.  'To  those, 
howerer,  who  hare  no  special  acquain- 
tance with  the  life  of  the  poor,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  rariaty  of  means  by 
which  Uiey  eke  out  an  existence  on  poor 
but  honest  lines,  the  word  may  sound 
vague,  not  to  say  meaningless.  It  might 
mean  high-stepping  horses,  or  step-dancers, 
or  some  particular  type  of  pedestrians ; 
or,  agun,  it  might  be  a  generic  term  for 
those  who,  in  slang  phrase,  "step  it,"  for 
the  all-snfGcient  reason  (to  them)  that  they 
are  "  wanted  "  by  the  police.  The  word 
might  he  used  in  any  or  all  of  these 
lenses,  but  ai  a  ntatter  of  fact  It  is  not— 
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in  the  present  connection,  that  is.  The 
steppers  of  whose  habits  and  customs  we 
here  propose  to  gire  some  account,  are 
door-step  cleaners — known  among  them- 
selves and  their  own  class  as  steppers, 
and  to  their  employers  and  others  cog- 
nisant of  their  existence  as  step-girls. 
They  are  a  humble  folk,  belonging  to  what 
it  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  the 
"outcast"  classes.  Though  it  is  their 
misfortune  and  not  their  fault  that  such  is 
the  case,  they  are  coarse  and  vulgar,  while 
their  occupation  touches  about  we  lowest 
point  of  the  commonplace  and  the 
drudgical.  Nevertheless,  they  constitute 
an  interesting  and  characteristic,  if  not 
picturesque  or  romantic  social  study,  seeii^ 
that  their  way  of  life  not  only  affords  a 
specific  illustration  of  how  the  poor  live, 
bat  may  also  be  cited  as  among  the 
curiosities  of  modem  inter-social  relations. 

There  can  be  good  and  bad  work  even  in 
step-cleaning.  Some  steppers  are  known 
for  their  style  and  finish,  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  go  with  the  grun,  and  bring 
up  a  smooth,  r^ular,  and  nnclonded  sur- 
race.  Others,  though  they  expend  as  much 
labour  and  hearttutone,  are  noted  for  a 
Btreakiness  and  patchinees  of  handling  that 
justly  leads  to  their  style  being  classed  as 
slap-dashing. 

But,  at  best,  stepping  cannot  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  domestic 
labour.  It  is  cold,  sloppy,  tiresome  work, 
such  as  most  housewives  would  rather 
avoid ;  but  it  is  less  upon  these  material 
grounds  than  upon  social  considerations 
that  the  calling  of  the  stepper  is  founded. 
As  already  intimated,  the  typical  stepper 
is  a  vulgar  personage,  bat  professionally 
she  is  associated  with  gentility  in  its  most 
acute  form — the  form  which  its  admirers 
style  the  "  poor  but  proud,"  and  others,  the 
"let  us  be  genteel  or  die,"  With  the  genteel 
of  this  type,  the  question  of  step-cleaning 
is  a  crucial  test  of  character.  Once  in  a 
way,  and  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, a  lady  of  the  class  might  clean 
her  own  doorstepa  without  suffering 
ostracism,  but  were  she  to  make  a  regular 
practice  of  it,  she  would  certainly  lose 
caste.  True,  there  vrill  occaaionuly  be 
found  a  housewife  living  in  a  neighbouniood 
claiming  to  be  highly  genteel,  and  of  about 
the  same  social  standing  as  the  balk  of  its 
inhahitaota,  who  will  habitually  do  her 
own  stepping,  sublimely  regardless  of  what 
Mrs.  Grundy  may  say ;  in  which  case  it  is 
generally  to  be  remarked  that  the  offender 
sets  about  her   task  in  such  coquettish 
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vorkiDgattire,uidiritlisnchadai&tytOQch, 
as  to  lend  &t  least  a  comparative  grace  even 
to  Btep-cleaning.  Sncb  a  defier  of  conven- 
tionality is  not  one  that  can  be  aocased  of 
lack  of  epirit.  The  thing  usually  laid  to 
her  charge  by  Grandian  critics  is  a  want 
of  proper  pride,  and  on  that  groiuid  she  is 
tabooed  by  the  genteel  school  Some  of 
the  latter  can  afford  to  keep — when  th^ 
can  get  them  to  stay  with  them — matds-of- 
all-work.  "With  these,  while  they  have 
servants,  tiie  great  step  qneation  does  not 
arise  as  a  personal  matter,  but  they  are  the 
sternest  censors  of  any  less  fortunately 
situated  aiater  in  gentility,  who  but  for  what 
she  regards  as  public  opinion,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  pro- 
fessional steppers.  In  the  direction  of  step- 
cleaning,  the  unwritten  laws  of  gentility 
draw  the  line  at  polishing  up  the  handle  of 
the  big  front  door.  If  done  in  gloves,  and 
with  a  mincing,  amateurish  air,  that  much 
is  passed  as  matter  of  taste.  But  from 
the  door-handle  to  the  door-step  is  held  to 
be  a  step  into  the  social  deep  of  vulgarity. 
Such  is  the  situation  that  gives  rise  to 
the  demand  for  steppers ;  and  the  demand 
is  met  by  an  ample  supply.  From  the 
rookery  mstrict,  which  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  more  densely  populated 
suburban  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  there 
issues  forth  about  eight  o'clock  each  week- 
day morning  a  little  army  of  freelance 
steppers,  which  rapidly  spreads  itself  over 
the  pooi  but  genteel  neighbourhoods  which 
usnally  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
rookeries,  though  socially  there  is,  and 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  genteel  folk, 
a  great  golf  fixed  between  them.  The 
Tegimenta  of  steppers  are  emphatically 
r^ed  ones.  A  few  among  the  privates, 
who  may  by  comparison  be  called  metho^ 
dical,  carry  coarse  aprons  with  them,  and 
mount  them  when  they  are  "  on  the  job." 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  attempt  at  any- 
tiung  in  the  shape  of  a  working  uniform. 
On  the  contrary,  their  dress  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  un-tmiform.  So  mncb  so, 
indeed,  that  a  stranger  meeting  them 
might  well  ask  of  them,  as  of  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  "What  are  these,  so  wild  in 
their  attire,  that  look  not  like  the  inhabi- 
tants o'  the  earth,  and  yet  are  on't  t " 
They  are  generally  clad  in  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  cast-off  finery,  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  genteel  patrons,  when  the 
articles  have  become  so  dilapidated  that 
the  "ole  clo'"  menJiants  wiU  not  have 
them  at  aoy  price.  Whether  these  garments 
are  a  "  tight  squeeze,"  or  "  fit  too  much," 


is  aa  much  a  matter  of  chance,  as  is  their 
particular  fashion,  or  the  special  extent  of, 
or  variations  in,  tjieir  loop'd  and  window'd 
raggedness.  When  to  this  it  is  added 
that  the  steppers  are,  during  businesa 
hours,  besmirched  from  head  to  heel 
with  mud  and  hearthstone,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  they  present  a  decidedly 
scarecrowish  appearance.  These,  like  worse 
things,  however,  would  seem  to  be  "nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  them."  The  steppers 
are  ra^ed,  but  not  ashamed.  They  carry 
thems^ea  with  a  defiant  janntiness  and 
abandon  that  goes  very  well  with  the 
ontr6  character  of  their  dress.  With  their 
tatters  fiuttering  free  at  every  movement, 
they  are,  if  not  picturesque,  at  any  rate 
unconventional  figures,  and  to  an  artistic 
eye  afford  something  of  relief  to  the  mono- 
tonous gentility  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  contact.  To  prosaic  observers, 
their  appearance,  as  persons  to  be  employed 
about  a  household,  would  probably  be  sug- 
gestive of  the  adoption  of  a  "counting  the 
spoons "  policy  in  dealing  with  them,  espe- 
pecially  aa  they  are  known  to  hul  from 
doubtful  districts.  Such  a  notion,  how- 
ever, though  excusable,  and  even  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  does  the  steppers 
lees  than  justice.  Though  they  live  in 
Deighbourhoods  in  which  they  must  per- 
force mingle  with  shady  characters,  it  is  the 
poverty  and  not  the  will  of  their  cImb  which 
consents  to  their  doing  so.  They  are  them- 
selves passing  honest,  and  that  under  con- 
ditions involving  temptation.  That  in  the 
long  run  honesty  is  their  best  policy,  from 
a  professional  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  due  to  them  to  believe 
that  their  honesty  has  a  better  and 
deeper  root  than  policy.  It  can  be  said, 
to  their  credit,  that  the  better  they  are 
known  the  more  they  are  bnated.  Like 
many  of  their  betters,  they  have  a  keen 
eye  to  the  maiu  chance,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  a  Silas  Wegg-Iike 
style  and  assurance  in  suggesting  that  gifts 
in  kind  will  be  acceptabla  If  they  spot  a 
"  weal  and  hammer,  sav,  they  will  intimate 
with  ecstatio  tone  and  look,  that  of  all 
things  else  edible  a  "weal  and  ham"  pie 
is  the  one  in  which  they  most  delight — 
when  they  can  get  it ;  which  is  only  when 
some  kind-'artra  lady  offers  them  a  bit. 
They  will  pointedly  inform  yoa  that 
"  pore "  mother  is  in  desperate  straits  for 
these,  "pore"  &tber  at  astandstill  for  those, 
old  things  which — by  a  mere  coincidence, 
of  course — happen  to  be  lying  about  your 
place.    They  inddentally  mention  that  the 
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School  Boud  a  threatening  to  sommon 
fcther  beoaoBa  he  ain't  got  no  clothes  for 
Jahnny  and  Polly,  and  that  Johnny  ia 
"  the  exact  sise  "  of  yoor  little  boy,  and 
Folly  the  TeiT  same  age  as  yoor  littu  girl 
Lastly,  tlioo^  not  leaatiy,  uiey  will  boldly 
and  [Mainly  "ipeU"  for  pTMenta  of  clothing 
for  themswres.  AH  this,  however,  is  merely 
the  stepper's  form  of  opportnnism.  If  their 
"  spelling  "  &ilB  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
they  may — when  ont  of  hearing  of  the 
■ta)ng^ninded  or  haid-fisted  employers 
ooncemed — relieve  their  minds  by  indulg- 
ing in  a  few  corses,  which,  however,  will 
be  more  loud  than  deep.  Tliat  is  the  most 
and  worst  that  bi^pens  even  in  an  extreme 
case,  and  nobody  seems  a  penny  the  worse. 
A  stemhr  nnenphemistie  critic  might,  of 
eoniae,  deBoribe  saoh  "  spelling"  as  ia  here 
qtoken  of  as  sturdy  beg^ry,  but  if,  in  that 
sense,  steppers  will  beg,  they  m&y  be 
trusted  not  to  steal  Their  gSQOTal  honesty 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
their  regular  employers — indading  some 
of  Uiose  who  are  not  to  be  "  had "  by 
spelling — habitoally  entoust  them  with 
money  to  "go  errands."  In  even  the 
lowest  callings  there  are  probably  touches 
of  the  romantic  or  dramatic,  if  we  only 
knew  of  them,  and  in  this  errand-going 
oonnection  the  steppers  are  wont  to  hint 
that  they  ooold  strange  tales  unfold — tales 
Hlosbative  of  the  weaknesses  of  gentility, 
and  ite'Spartan  stoiggles  to  conoeal  the  fact 
that  it  is  struggling  with  tiie  pinch  of 
poverty.  The  steppers  speak  of  the 
skeletons  in  the  cupboards  of  gentility  in 
no  Pharisaical  or  rejoicing  spirit,  and  ^ey 
genoally  stop  short  of  mentioning  names, 
or  betraying  the  confidence  impliedly  if  not 
expressly  reposed  in  them  by  individuids. 
There  is,  ther^ore,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  statements  are  more  strange 
than  bne  i^n  they  tell  you  that  it  is  part 
of  tiieir  {»ofessional  experienee  to  be  some- 
tinies  employed  to  smu^le  in  spirits  for 
ladies,  who,  though  highly  genteel,  are 
privately  addicted  to  "alcoholio  stimula- 
tjon;"  or  that  they  oocssionally  act  as 
agents  in  pawnbrohiiw  transactions,  or  are 
sent  to  order  hundredwe^hts  or  even 
half  -  hundredweights  of  coals  to  be 
delivered  "on  the  quiet,"  at  back  gates, 
and  after  dark.  Or  again,  that  they  "  step  " 
tot  houses  that  are  practically  io  a  state. of 
siMe ;  to  which  aidmisfiion  can  only  be 
guned  by  signal  knocks,  the  beBt^;;ed 
residents  being  strictly  on  guard  against 
attempted  incursions  upon  t^e  part  of 
donning  rent  or  tax  ooUectors,  tradesmen, 
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and  men  who  are  aoztoas  to  be  "  in 
possession."  Or  once  more,  that  they 
"know  of"  ladies  who,  though  always 
"dressed  up  to  the  nines,"  and  holding 
their  heads  up  with  the  proudest  of  their 
ndgbbonrs,  go  dinnerless  at  home  in  order 
that  their  husbands  may  not  have  to  go 
lunchlesa  in  the  City,  and  who  are  some- 
times in  such  pecuniary  straits  that  they 
— the  steppers — have  to  give  them  credit 
for  the  few  pence  which  constitute  the 
price  of  their  daUy  labour.  The  steppers 
discourse  of  these  things  rather  in  a  philo- 
sophical than  a  soandal-mongeriog  strain — 
as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold,  and  evidence  th&t 
even' the  poorest  have — negatively — some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for ;  that  all  the 
bitterness  of  poverty  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  avowedly  poor — the  people,  that  ia, 
who  have  no  "  appearance  to  keep  ap,"  who 
can  afford  to  be  poor  but  not  ashamed. 

The  steppers,  as  a  body,  range  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  they 
are  of  necessity  robust  girls,  for  only  those 
who  are  strong  can  staiui  the  work  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  pursuit  of  their  calling 
involves  being  ont  in  the  streets  in  aU 
weather  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  while  the 
actual  work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  in 
^LB  whole  range  of  household  Idwur. 
Tliroughout  the  winter  months  the  hands 
and  arms  of  the  steppers  are  chapped  fiom 
finger-ends  to  elbows ;  and  during  the  some 
period  their  having  colds  is  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception,  so  that,  in  every  way, 
their  money  is  hardly  earned.  With 
regard  to  manners,  it  can  scarcely  be  sud 
of  the  steppers  that  they  have  none  at  all, 
but  those  they  have  are  certainly  more 
pronounced  than  desirable.  Many  people 
would  be  disposed  to  esteem  robust  as  too 
mild  a  word  whereby  to  characterise 
steppers,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
theu  style  is  decidedly  masculine.  They 
assume  a  manly  gait  and  bearing,  address 
each  other  as  "mate,"  and  by  way  of 
friendly  greeting  exchange,  not  good-day, 
but  "  What  cheer  f "  They  are  habitually 
slangy  in  their  discooise,  and  are  not 
alt<^ther  guiltless  of  the  use  of  the  big, 
big  D,  They  may  be  seen  unabashedly 
pfenning  break-down  dances  in  the 
streets,  partly  on  the  plea  of  keeping 
themselves  warm,  but  more  from  love  of 
the  thing;  from  fancying  themselves  step- 
pers in  the  dancing  sense  of  the  word. 
Though  there  are  those  among  them  who 
can  and  do  whis^,  it  con  soanely  be  said 
of  t^em,  as  a  body,  that  they  whistle  as 
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they  go  for  want  of  thought,  bat  thev  do 
frequently  enliren  their  way  by  troUing 
oat  matchefl  of  the  popular  music-hall  Bonge 
of  th«  day.  As  a  trade,  the  ateppen, 
though  not  formally  organised,  are,  in  prao- 
tioe,  strongly  unionist.  Should  a  "  l&boui 
dispute  "  ion  veiy  high  among  them,  they 
are  wont  to  resort  to  ordeal  hy  battle 
against  those  whom  they  hold  to  be  "  knob- 
sticks," and  certainly  it  is  not  a  pretty 
spectacle  to  see  two  girls — eren  ttep-girJs 
— toss  off  their  hats  and  jackets,  and  "  go  " 
for  each  other  in  pugilistic  fashion.  This, 
however,  though  not  an  nnknown  occur- 
rence in  steppers'  circles,  is  a  comparatively 
rare  one,  as  they  generally  manage  to  settle 
their  differences  by  means  of  a  slanging- 
match.  In  short,  the  steppers  are  of  the 
streets  streety.  It  would  be  uafeeling  to  say 
that  this  is  as  it  should  be,  or  not  to  wish 
that  it  were  otherwise.  Still,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  only  what 
might  naturally  be  expected,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  disposition  to  fisticuffs, 
there  is,  after  all,  nathiug  in  the'manners 
of  the  steppers  that  need  greatly  shook  ainy, 
save  the  hypercritical  or  ultragenteeL 

When  out  on  their  trade  expeditions,  the 
steppers  hunt  in  couples — not  from  any 
practical  need  for  such  an  arrangement,  or 
with  any  view  to  sab-divisioQ  of  bkbour,  but 
simply,  as  it  would  appear,  on  grounds  of 
Bociability.  The  two  who  "  work  mates  " 
each  take  their  own  regolar  places,  and 
go  upon  sharing  terms  as  to  "  chance " 
jobs,  performing  them  torn  and  turn 
about.  When  not  engaged  simulta- 
neously, the  one  who  is  "standing  off" 
lounges  over  the  railings  gossiping  with 
the  one  who  is  working,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  idlers  who  are  always  to  be  found 
gathered  around  any  workmen  who  may 
happen  to  have  outdoor  jobs  on  bfuid. 
To  outsiders  this  method  wonld  appear  to 
involve  waste  of  time  and  opportunity, 
but  the  steppers  say  not  Of  them,  as  of 
other  people,  it  may  be  assumed  that  thf^ 
know  their  own  bnnness  best,  and  they 
assert  that  they  can  earn  quite  as  much 
working  mates  as  they  would  do  single- 
handed,  while  they  have  the  advantage,  as 
they  consider  it,  of  company.  As  remune- 
ration for  the  lower-paid  kinds  of  female 
labour  goes,  the  earnings  of  the  steppers 
are  relatively  good.  They  have  a  regular 
tariff  of  chuges  arranged  on  the  sliding 
scale  system.  For  washing  and  hearth- 
stoning  an  ordinary  front-door  flight  of 
two  or  three  steps  the  cha^e  is  a  penny, 
and,  if  required,  the  stone  window-sill  will 


be  taken  in  for  an  additional  halfpenny. 
Area  steps  and  passages  are  chafed  at 
from  a  penny  or  twopence,  or  it  may  be 
higher  according  to  quantity,  and  flagged 
or  tiled  pathways  are  in  the  same  way 
priced  according  to  length.  From  a  house 
favourably  constructed  from  a  stepper's 
interest  point  of  view — that  is  to  say,  with 
ateepish  area  and  front  steps,  stone 
window-sill,  and  paved  outer  entrance,  the 
steppers  will  realise  as  much  as  fourpenoe 
for  a  single  full  dean-down.  Twopence 
per  job  all  round  would  probably,  however, 
represent  their  average  takings,  while  the 
average  time  par  job  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  If  they  go  indoors,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  to  clean  windows,  scmb 
floors,  or  perform  otlier  domestic  odd  jobe, 
their  payment  becomes  matter  of  special 
contract,  though,  as  a  general  role,  within 
a  mazimum  limit  of  sixpence,  with,  in 
some  instances,  a  "snack"  of  bread-and- 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  ale  thrown  in. 

Saturday  is  the  grand  field-day  of  the 
steppers.  On  that  day  a  stepper,  with  a 
fairly  good  connection,  and  furly  good 
luck  in  the  way  of  chance  engagements, 
will  earn  from  half-a-crown  to  tt^ee  shil- 
lings, and  the  total  weekly  earnings  of 
Budi  an  one  may  be  safely  set  down  at 
from  seven  to  eight  shillings.  Then  there 
are  their  pickings.  As  already  mentioned, 
they  come  in  for  cast-off  clothing,  some- 
times to  an  extent  that  leaves'  them 
with  surplus  quantities  to  dispose  of. 
They  fall  heirs,  either  by  voluntary  gift, 
or  as  a  result  of  their  own  pointed 
suggestion,  to  empty  bottles,  and  jam- 
pots, and  other  the  like  small  house- 
hold lumber,  their  abrogations  of  which 
usually  bring  them  in,  from  the  marine- 
store  dealers,  at  least  another  sixpence  per 
week.  They  are  recognised  re^pienta  of 
broken  victuals,  and  Uieae,  too,  they  oaa 
sell  if  they  are  so  disposed.  In  such  "  out- 
cast "  quarters  as  those  in  which  steppers 
usually  reside  tiiere  are  always  poor  families 
anxious  to  purchase  tbe  cheap  "  lots " 
offered  for  sale  by  the  professional  be^ara 
frequenting  the  common  lodging-houses, 
or  other  collectors  of  "  scrap  "  food.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  steppers,  if  living  with 
their  parents,  generously  reserve  their 
edible  benefactions  for  home  consumption, 
and  are  consequently  regarded  as  gaeati 
who  specially  well-become  the  hooseheld 
table.  It  is  mostly  upon  Saturdays  that 
the  estabhahed  steppers  are  called  npon  to 
assist  in  the  indoor  work  of  some  of  their 
regulu  places.      Moreover,  some   hoosor 


wives,  remembering  that  the  ateppers  are 
not  kTuUble  for  Sandsye,  j^efer  having 
their  Saturday  step-cleaning  done  in  the 
afternoon  or  eTening,af  ter  the  greeoKrocers, 
milkmen,  batchers,  bakers,  errand -bojs, 
and  other  heavr-booted  and  atep-dirtyuig 
callers  have  made  their  visits.  From  these 
canses  Saturday,  though  a  half-holiday  to 
most  other  "'"'"»'  luKmrers,  is  the  long 
day  of  the  steppera  On  other  days 
stepping  is  virtoaUy  half-time  work,  the 
moat  foUy  engaged  of  the  steppera  having 
finished  their  rotuds  by  one  o'clock. 
Nnmbers  of  them  torn  their  afternoon  to 
aecoont  to  add  to  their  incomes.  A. 
&voiitite  method  of  doing  this  is  to  take 
an  af temooB'foand  as  hawkers  of  sach  tea 
"  relishes  "  as  watercress  or  shrimps.  Or 
if  they  do  not  care  to  risk  capital,  l^ey 
may  engage  as  assistanta  to  peripatetic 
deuers  in  saoh  wares  npon  a  l^er  scale. 
Some  devote  afternoons  to  taking  to  the 
residenoea  of  patrons  in  tiie  stepping  line 
[daate  or  flowers,  "all  a-blowing  and 
arrowing,"  or  firewood,  or  some  of  the 
honsehold  small  wares,  the  production  of 
which  is  among  the  home  indnstries  of  the 
foot.  For  snoh  goods  steppers  with  an 
eye  to  bnsiness,  and  to  the  wants  of  parti- 
cular households,  or  the  weaknesses  of 
particular  housewives,  frequently  obtain 
oders  on  comnuBsion  at — alleged — bargaia 
prices,  and  on  the  strength  of  Uie  repre- 
sentation— likely  enough  to  be  tm&— that 
they  have  relatives  in  the  trade  coocemed. 
Of  the  steppers  who  do  not  go  in  for 
"  foreign  "  engagements  in  the  afternoon, 
some  help  at  home^  Perhaps  they  assist  a 
mother  who  takes  in  washing,  or  they  may 
lend  a  hand  to  a  father  or  brother  who 
voAb  at  home  as  a  single-handed  mann- 
fiutorer  of  tin  ware  or  wire  goods,  or  follows 
the  calling  of  a  chair-caner  or  nmbrella- 
mender  —  occnpationa  in  which  female 
assistance  is  of  matcorial  value.  Finally 
there  is  a  contingent  of  the  steppers  who 
being  after  their  fashion  philosophers  of 
the  lotoa-eatinB  school,  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  sach  idleness  and  dreamful  ease  as 
they  have  the  power  to  command.  On 
fine  afternoons  numbers  of  these  are  to  be 
seen  sanntering  abont  the  leading  business 
tiioioag^ares  of  their  home  district  enjoy- 
ing wlut  in  their  own  vernacular  is  styled 
a  "  shop-window  fuddle."  Others  of  them 
will  take  afternoon  strolls  with  their  young 
men,  if  it  happens — as  it  freqnently  does — 
that  the  said  young  men  are  ont  of  work, 
er,  being  bnddiog  loafers,  have  never  been 
in  work.     In  their  degree  the  steppers  are 
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good  matches,  and  need  not  lack  yoong 
men.  In  the  classes  to  which  they  and 
their  snitors  belong,  wife  labour  for  hire  is 
matter  of  coarse.  On  that  point  there  is 
no  need  for  express  nnderstonding.  It 
goes  without  uying  that  the  wife  is 
sot  only  to  manage,  bat  to  help  to 
maintun  the  honsehold,  and  she  is  for- 
tunate if  her  earnings  are  r^prded  by  her 
hnsbuid  as  bein^  only  secondary  and  snp- 
plementaiy  to  his  own.  The  wife  is  oft^ 
the  chief,  and  not  nnfreqnently  the  sole, 
supporter  of  the  home,  bei  "  master  "  con- 
tenting himself  with  seeing  that  she  works 
while  he  loafa.  Fellows  of  this — the 
"comer-man" — type  think  it  matter  for 
pride  rather  than  shame  to  have  wives 
who  "  can  keep  them  without  work."  Any 
of  them  who  undertake  to  "scrateh"  for 
their  own  tobacco  and  drink  are  disposed 
to  look  npon  themselves  as  being  weakly, 
not  to  Bay  recklessly  virtnous.  In  the 
days  of  tJbeir  youth  they  deliberately  lay 
themselves  out  for'  b^ng  provided  for 
as  husbands.  Fending  that  noble  consum- 
mation, thdr  greatest  boast  is  to  have  a 
''gal"  who  can  "lush"  tbem' — that  is  to 
say,  pay  for  drink  for  them.  This  the 
stepper  who  seta  up  a  "regalar"  young 
man  of  this  type  is  generally  .able  and 
willing  to  do,  and  though  it  is  a  perversion 
of  the  ordinary  relation  of  the  sexes  in 
this  connection,  ^e  is  as  proud  of  being 
able  to  "stand"  as  her  loafing  lover  is 
willing  to  receive  "  treats."  Slie  will  pay 
for  his  'arf  pinte  of  beer  or  'arf  ounces  of 
tobacco,  or  bis  admission  to  such  places  of 
amusement  as  they  may  freqaeot,  and  she 
makes  him  presents  of  the  cheap  but 
"  ikey  "  caps  and  necktiee  tiiat  heis  wont 
to  affect.  Moreover,  while  such  steppers 
are  "  good  "  for  treats  in  the  days  of  love's 
yoong  dream,  they  are  girls  of  promise  for 
the  future.  To  have  saoceeded  as  stoppers, 
tiiey  most  have  been  strong  and  bard- 
working,  and  when  tiie  days  of  their 
stepping  are  over,  they  commonly  prove 
capable  and  desirable  bands  in  some  other 
of  the  harder  forms  of  female  labour. 

Though  stepping,  like  the  brook,  goes 
on  for  ever,  intUvidnal  steppers  come  and 
go  with  all  the  rapidity  incidental  to  a 
short  service  system,  stepping  being  but  an 
episode  in  a  career.  The  age  at  which  a 
girl  may  rater  the  ranks  of  the  steppers  is 
a  point  upon  which  the  "  trade  "  ptaces  no 
restrictions.  Formerly  its  settlement  rested 
solely  between  the  juvenile  aspirants  and 
those  who  choose  to  employ  Uiem.  Weird 
Utt^  creatures  of   nine  or  ten,  standing 
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BcuMly  higher  than  the  hoiue-|»ils  ihey 
h&d  to  lift  about,  might  be  seen  eagerly 
competing  for  a  ehare  of  the  "  wus  fond  " 
devoted  to  payment  for  ateppmg.  In 
these  latter  days,  howerer,  the  School 
Board  has  conatitated  itself  &party  to  the 
qneation,  vith  the  remit  that  for  five  days 
of  the  week,  at  any  rate,  no  girl  under 
thirteen  can  practise  as  a  stepper.  On  the 
sixth  day — Satorday — the  bmntifbl  oanona 
of  political  economy  have  fall  and  free 
play,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  freedom  of 
contract,  and  the  operations  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  are  left  untrammelled. 
Therefore,  on  that  day,  the  baby  com- 
petitors still  come  forward,  though,  happily 
for  themselves,  in  diminished  and  con- 
tinuously diminishing  numbers,  for  the  use 
and  wont  of  the  other  five  days  is 
gradually  putting  them  out  of  court.  Bat 
at  whatever  ^e  steppers  join  the  calling 
they  must  not  remain  in  it  be^nd  the  age 
of  eighteen  at  the  latest.  Chief  of  the  un- 
written laws  governing  the  trade  is  that 
which  regulates  retirement,  and  decrees  that 
stepping  is  an  employment  for  girls  only, 
not  for  women.  If  need  be,  this  law  is 
enforced  by  the  very  effective  method  of 
"  small-ganging."  6angs  of  the  trade  go 
on  the  war-path  against  any  offender  who 
may  have  been  impeached  and  found  gulty 
of  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  of 
"acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
trade."  They  boycott  her  '  socially,  and 
"  picket "  ber  professionally.  They  chivey 
her  in  the  streets,  and  create  sudi  scenes 
around  the  dwellings  at  which  she  is 
engsged,  that  employers  are  fain  to  db- 
pense  with  ber  services.  Fortunately  it  is 
rarely  that  any  excuse  for  snch  extreme 
measures  arises.  As  they  approach  the 
proscribed  limit  of  age,  the  steppers  seem 
naturally  to  get  "atrave  their  business.'' 
They  begin  to  regard  themselves  as  women, 
and  to  consider  it  due  to  the  dignity  of 
womanhood  that  they  seek  some  less 
atreety  and  wandering  calling. 

Aa  they  have  graduated  in  the  lower  and 
more  laborious  kinds  of  household  work,  it 
might  be  thoaght  that  they  would  be 
desirous  of  going  into  domestic  service; 
but,  of  all  things  else,  they  avoid  ^at 
Some  of  Aem  set  up  as  charwomen  "  by 
the  day."  Others  go  into  lanndriee,  or 
fire-wood  yards,  or  rag-aorting  sheda  A 
bright  particular  few,  who  may  have  had 
genteel  proclivities  latent  in  them,  or  have 
caught  the  complaint  while  stepping  at  the 
cottages  of  gentility,  qualify  themselvoB  as 
sewing  mamnists — a  profession  accounted 


highly  gented  in  comparison  with  the  other 
oocttpaticms  named  above.  .  But  to  what- 
ever calling  they  may  betake  them,  tbej 
aie  careful  to  be  asanred  that  it  is  one  the 
pnrBidt  of  which  will  pumit  of  their  liBTing 
"their  evenings  to  themsslves."  That 
stepping  does  this  fblly,  is  hdd  to  be  the 
diief  of  the  oompenoating  adTinta^  of 
that,  on  ihe  whole,  not  very  deorabb 
calling.  That  domestic  serrioe  does  not  give 
its  votaries  thair  evenings  is,  to  the  mind 
of  the  stepper — aa  at  present  constituted 
and  trained  —  an  insnpwable  objection. 
The  st^per  of  the  period,  even  when  not 
an  aft^oon  idler,  is  the  daivhtN  id 
(evening)  liberty.  After  six  o'dock,  by 
which  time  her  father,  brothers,  or  lover, 
if  she  have  one,  will  have  knoeked  ofT 
work,  if  thiey  have  any,  she  become^ 
according  to  the  ideas  ol  her  class,  qiute  a 
"swagger"  penonage.  She  assnmes  evenmg- 
coatume,  though  not  in  the  society  seme  of 
the  term,  by  "stripping  for  dinner,"  as  the 
Irish  footman  put  it  On  the  oontnry,  she 
empties  her  box  upon  herself,  to  use  her 
own  metaphorical  phrase.  Bht  mounts  all 
the  finery  she  possesses,  or  as  nuoh  as  she 
can  well  cany,  if  her  possessions  go  be^uid 
that  pohit,  though  that  is  a  rety  ezeepbOBal 
case.  Her  dress  is,  perforce,  of  the  cheapest 
materials,  but  in  point  of  colour  it  is  aa 
rich,  if  not  as  rare,  as  money  can  buy,  and 
its  fashion  is  generaUy  striking,  thou^ 
certainly  not  "  invested  with  artistic 
merit"  Arrayed  in  aU  her  glory  of 
colour  and  bedizenmmt,  and  revelling 
in  ber  liberty,  the  stepper  in  summer- 
time roams  at  lai^e  about  some  eveniiw 
stroll  "  beat,"  favoured  of  the  set  to  whiu 
she  belongs.  If  she  has  a  "regular" 
young  man,  he  will  be  the  companion  of 
her  walk,  if  not  she  usually ' '  pals  in  "  with 
two  or  three  other  yoong-men-leas  girie,  in 
which  latter  case  she  is  always  ready  fi>r 
chaff  or  horseplay  with  other  promenadsrs 
of  eithcv  sez.  In  winter  evenings  the 
stepper  is  to  be  found  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  cheaper  mnaic-hallB,  or 
of  the  harmonic  meetings  held  in  pnblio- 
honses.  At  the  latter  she  is  occasionally 
to  be  found  figuring  among  those  who 
"  oblige  the  oon^)any."  Her  voice  is 
neither  low  nor  sweet,  but  she  "fancies 
herself,"  has  "the  nerve"  necessary  for 
such  appearances  in  public,  and  her  taste 
in  song  being  towards  the  modem  comie 
and  patter  line,  her  lack  of  a  musical 
quality  of  voice  is  of  no  consequence. 

Taking  into  account   all  the   eiroum- 
staooea  of  the  stepper's  life ;  her  geooi^y 
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miaenUe  ud  oTsr-crowded  hone,  her 
pnaoMtam  letf-dependence,  her  emdngi 
to  bemU,  and  her  methods  of  ependtnff 
them,  her  anonltarsd  mind  and  eordid 
DtTTOiiiidiiua — takinff  into  conadwatiOD 
all  titeso  wings,  it  u  mn^  mon  matter 
ibr  pity  than  wonder  that  the  atepper 
■hoold  sometimes  be  led  astoay.  Snoh 
an  incident  is,  however,  rarer  than  eren 
those  who  judge  charitably  m^ht  sappose. 
As  a  role  the  stwper  marries  early  and 
settles  down  to  the  life  of  a  wire  and 
modierof  thepoverfy-strii^eticlassea — a  life 
(d  ceaseless  ^ndgsry,  and  endurance,  and 
intermittent  atarration ;  a  life  whitdt  oaUs 
for  infinite  aelf-resonrce,  and  BeU-saerifiee, 
and  tjiaa  which,  as  a  normal  condition, 
thwe  is  no  life  more  hard  or  more  weary. 

Whether  or  not  Stepper  Brigades  could 
be  M^anised  by  which  tiie  steppers  wonld 
be  immediatdy  benefited,  and,  perhaps, 
ultimately  trained  for  domestio  serrice,  is 
a  (Question  which  most  be  left  to  practical 
philanthropists.  NevertheleBs,  the  present 
writer  ventures  to  think  tiiat  the  btwade 
experiment  wonld  be  worth  making.  That 
the  material  to  be  worked  upon  does  not 
appear  very  promising  in  the  rongh  is  true, 
but  there  are  possibilities  of  good  in  it. 
The  mere  attempt**here  would  be  honour- 
able ;  defMit  in  it— if  it  befell — would 
certainly  not  be  disgrace,  while  saocesa 
wonld  be  its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 


FROM  LOVE'S  ASHES. 

LoNB  in  a  far-off  Innd, 
With  empty  besjt  and  treamiro  lost, 
Poor,  oluuDpion]^!*,  and  fortoDe-crost, 

She  atretchoa  out  her  hind 
Acroae  tho  wide,  uofathomed  ana. 
To  ona,  vho  aware  in  otber  ditya 
Amid  loTe'a  tamnlt  and  nana 

A  ctuogelesB  fealty. 

Lo  t  there  the  lettar  lies, 
A  poor,  teat-blottod,  flimBf  tbins. 
Yet  htik  it  mbtle  p<>wBr  to  bring 

Tb*  dew  onto  mine  ayee ; 
And  tlirongh  a  silver  miet  I  see 
The  pretty  face  I  need  to  kisa 
In  yoath'ii  (mqaMtitaiiiig  fond  bliss. 

When  loT«  waa  new  to  mo. 


Set  TDond  about  with  solden  Iiaii ; 

The  ga^  and  ^liui  grace. 
The  peal  of  langhter  guabing  free. 


IJke  music  of  a  BUmmBr  brook, 
The  winsome  way,  tb«  snnahlne  look. 

The  pure  una  joyonj  glad— 

I  call  thsm  aQ  to  mind. 
But  vitb  each  bright  imagining 
Come  darker  memoriea  that  sting. 


But  while  I  watered  well  the  root 
Of  hope's  fair  Tine,  and  looked  for  fruit, 
Anoth*  roUwdUie  tr*e. 


Robbed,  Midi  t    N*7,  lerr. 

He  did  bat  take  the  thing  she  gav»— 
While  I,  to  baffied  lova  a  slave. 

Made  bfttar  coil  and  ttir, 
Ti>ey  (wain  made  haate  to  put  the  aea 
Betwixt  their  lives  and  mine.    So  past 
The  wave  of  my  fint  love— and  last— 

And  left  ma  aoarred,  but  frw. 

Now  here  ber  letter  lies : 
Her  widowed  cry  from  that  tar  land. 
That  I  should  toka  her  by  the  hand, 

And  dry  her  streainins  eyes. 
"  Iihara  no  friend,  but  only  ttiee  ; 
I  wronged  thee,  slaying  love  and  truth. 
Yet  let  the  memory  of  onr  youth 

Plead  with  thine  heart  for  me." 

The  memnry  of  our  youth  I 
Ab>  lonietime  love  I  that  spell  is  vain. 
If  you  should  seek  tn  make  again 


Thel 


ruth. 


Not  wider __... 

That  parts  ua  land  frim  land  to-day. 
Than  time's  wide  gulf  that  bars  the  way 

Of  love  to  yeu  and  me. 

Can  you  give  back  the  glow 
That  warmed  tbe  ipring-time  of  onr  lov«T 
The  faith  that  placed  yoa  far  abova 

All  things  God's  stars  below  T 
Spread  honey  for  last  year's  dead  bee :  - 
Will  he  arise  to  sip  the  store! 
I  trow  not.    So  for  evermore 

Love's  honey  tempts  not  me. 

Yet  eentlest  feelings  blond. 
And  tender  memories  gather  near; 
I  take  a  aacred  charge  and  dear. 

Of  sister  and  of  friend  ; 
Not  vainly  o'er  the  wide,  wild  soa 
Her  letter  comes.    A  brother's  riglit, 
In  |daoe  of  dead-and-goue  delight, 

Tbe  future  offois  me. 

Lone  in  a  (ar-off  land. 
With  empty  heart  and  treasure  lo«t. 
Poor,  championleiB,  and  fortune-oroat, 

Hba  stretches  out  bar  band 
Across  the  wide  unfathomed  sen. 
And  one,  forsaken  in  far  days, 
Gives  from  the  ashes  of  love's  blan. 

His  changeless  fealty. 


Oim  SHINING  RIVER. 


Thbbe  is  a  fine  tropical  heat  and  slow 
this  gtoriooa  snmmer's  evening,  the  air  all 
tranttiued  with  sonset  ^low,  and  a  vista  of 
many  channels  of  shining  waters  that  are 
lost  to  ai^t  in  arcades  of  overhanging 
fotia|;e.  Boats  are  shooting  to  and  fro, 
making  golden  ripples  on  the  mirror-like 
surface,  Orovse,  and  gardens,  and  grassy 
lawns  all  intermingled  with  the  pladd 
stream,  give  os  the  notirai  that  we  have 
descended  nnawares  npon  the  Fortunate 
Islea — a  region  of  amaranthine  bowers, 
where  perpetoal  yonth  aod  soodiine  bold 
their  sway;  and  beyond  riae  heights  of 
still  more  glow  and  colour,  clothed  with 
grand  masses  of  trees  wbitji  are  touched 
with  the  first  glory  of  aatomnal  hues. 

And  we,  too,  ue  of  Arcadia,  sitting  by 
the  very  margin  of  the  river  in  calm  and 
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bliaafol  indoleooe.  All  the  tionble  and 
worry  of  thiii|s  we  orer.  There  ue  no 
more  ezplanfttioiis  to  be  made,  and  all  the 
arrangamenti  that  may  be  neoesuiy  an  of 
a  pleasant  and  cheerful  natnra  Fint  of 
all  it  was  erideot  that  Mrs.  Pyecroft's 
scheme  had  utterly  and  entirely  oollapsed. 
As  Charlwood  had  married  Rebecca,  it  wai 
quite  evident  that  he  could  not,  as  society 
la  at  ^esent  constitnted,  marry  anybody 
else.  Bat  the  collapse  of  her  scheme 
seemed  to  threaten  the  collapse  of  Mrs. 
Pyecrofl  hersell  She  was  near  fainting 
when  she  heard  of  Charlwood's  marriage. 

"And  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
hosbaDd  t "  ahe  asked  of  me  in  a  hoarse 
whuper.  "  With  Charlwood  in  their  hands, 
these  dreadful  people  will  work  poor 
Ernest's  min." 

And  then,  when  the  poor  woman  fonnd 
that  by  my  instrumentality  Mr. Thomas  had 
been  placed  ont  of  the  reach  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  doing  any  mischief,  in  the  reTulsion 
of  feeling,  and  in  the  thankfalneaa  of  her 
heart,  she  threw  herself  upon  my  neck 
and  kissed  me. 

"I  promised  yon  Clandia,"  she  said, 
when  she  could  command  her  voice;  "I 
promised  yon  Clandia  if  you  woidd  save 
my  husband.  Well,  take  her,  dear  Arthor, 
and  may  yon  be  happy." 

And  so  we  sit  by  the  margin  of  the 
river,  Clandia  and  I,  in  this  happy  twilight 
hour,  while  a  convenient  comer  of  her  wrap 
affords  shelter  to  a  little  hand  that  -- 
clasped  in  min& 

The  glow  of  sonset  which  has  vanished 
from  the  river,  leaving  only  a  gleam  here 
and  tliere  reflected  from  the  clouds,  still 
rests  upon  the  hills  beyond  the  river,  upon 
the  old  caatle  perched  on  the  height^  with 
its  suggestions  of  Bhineland;  t£e  castle 
happens  to  be  a  sham,  but  it  is  jost  as 
efl'ectLve  at  this  moment  as  if  it  dated  from 
the  Plantagenets ;  upon  the  wooded  heights 
of  Cliveden,  where  each  tree  stands  out  in 
individual  distinctness,  while  still  the  senti- 
ment is  preserved  of  massive  forest  growth 

Then,  as  the  glow  of  light  fades  away, 
and  soft  silvern  eventide  nolds  fall  pos- 
session, we  hear  the  launches  hooting 
and  tooting  in  the  distance,  hke  so 
many  owls,  and  now  and  then  we  see  a 
pair  of  eyes,  red  and  green,  stealing  ont 
from  the  wooded  channel  and  stedthily 
approach,  throwing  before  them  strange, 
lurid  reflections  in  the  tranquil  waters. 

And  yet  in  this  soft,  pleasant  scene  we 
have  certain  reminders  ttuit  we  are  within 
easy   distance    of   the   great  metropolis. 


People  drop  in  from  the  station,  who  have 
oome  down  by  the  last  trdn,  with  tlie 
flavour  of  the  Law  Oonrta,  and  the  Sband, 
and  the  theatres  about  them.  We  hav« 
just  lost  an  M.F.,  who  \m  hurried  off  to 
take  part  in  an  expected  division;  and 
before  that  a  quiet,  observant  pair  took 
their  departure  to  appear  presenUy  on  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatra  Fancy  the 
dressbg  and  "  making-np,"  the  footUghta, 
and  the  hot  glare,  in  contrast  with  thia 
pleasant  lawn  and  sweet,  shining  riverl 
And  then  there  is  that  undefinable  tone 
about  some  nice-looking  young  women  and 
their  attendant  masters  or  vassals,  a*  if 
they  reeetred  so  many  impressions  that 
they  were  all  hopelessly  blnmd  and  con- 
fused, that  seems  to  characterise  the  more 
cultivated  of  London's  denizens.  Here  is 
a  clever,  good-looking  fellow  with  a  charm- 
ing wife,  and  a  kind,  sensible-looldiig 
mother-in-law,  and  a  light  detachment  of 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  or  what  not, 
coming  and  going  about  them. 

"Ah,  what  is  that  mne,  you  know, 
where  you  have  all  kinds  of  things,  yoa 
know  t    A  game  with — ah — yon  know  t " 

Thus  far  Benedick,  to  whom  Beatrice 
softly  replies : 

"Quite  so;  yea,  I  know,  but  I  fotset 
Yott  mean — ah  yes,  that  game — at  that 
place." 

The  pair  look  hopelessly  at  each  other, 
when  the  brisker  mother,  who  seems  really 
concerned  that  they  should  not  have  every- 
thing they  want,  snggeste,  in  a  hopeful  tone : 

"  Perhaps  Alfredknows  1 " 

Then  there  is  soft  cooing  overthe  water, 
and  Alfred,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
paddles  gently  to  the  bank,  a  youth  In 
white  flannela,  lounging  in  a  birch-back 
canoe. 

"Dear  Alfred,"  says  Beatrice,  leaning 
confidentially  on  the  rtuling,  "  we  are  In 
such  perplexity  !  There  is  a  game — wldt 
things." 

"And  other  things,  you  know,"  Interposes 
Benedick;  "things  you  call— ah,  yoa  know." 

"  Sorely  you  Imow  what  they  mean, 
Alfred  ^ "  cries  the  mother  in  a  stimulating 
tone. 

Alfred  moBes  as  he  lights  a  dgarette 
deliberately  with  a  wax-match.  The  ur 
is  BO  calm  that  the  flame  is  not  stirred, 
while  a  sudden  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
faces  that  are  waiting  anxiously  for  his 
dictum, 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  know,"  replies  Alfred  at 
last,  "  but  I  can't  qoite  reoaU  it.  It  isn't 
something  where  you  have  two  things  t " 
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"  Oh  no,  not  tlut  kt  all,"  IntarpoMi 
Baoediek  &«tfdUf .  "  It's  ■omsthine  where 
then  ue  all  kinda  of  things,  ana  other 
tiunga  beaidee." 

"Yes,  I  qiute  know  whit  you   mean, 

but "    And    Alfred   wagi    his    head 

gnralf,  and,  with  a  stroke  of  the  paddle, 
■hoots  ont  iato  the  stream. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick  looked  at  each 
other  hopelesalr,  and  it  will  never  be 
known  what  mat  thing  was  they  were 
seeking  to  discovar,  for  at  that  moment 
nademoiselle  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  hx  the  slight  oonfodon  caused  by  her 
^ipeanmce,  involring  a  hasty  withdrawal 
of  Claadia'a  hand  from  its  place  of  rest,  we 
lost  aieht  of  the  seekers  after  koowledse. 

MaaenuHselle  had  not  yet  been  told  of 
the  new  arrangement  or  order  of  things, 
and  looked  at  us  sharply,  as  if  there  was 
something  not  quite  proper  in  our  sitting 
thus  together,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  a  diaperon. 

"  I  thought  your  motiier  was  out  here, 
Claodia,"  she  said  rather  Hverely.  And 
then  I  told  her  how  henceforth  Claudia 
woold  be  mine,  and  that,  as  she  had  beeo 
the  pUasant  companion  of  our  voyage  bo 
iu,  we  hoped  that  she  would  continue  to 
sit  in  our  boat  —  in  other  words,  that,  as 
Claudia  was  fondly  attached  to  her,  we 
lulled  she  would  come  and  live  part  of  thq 
year,  anyhow,  with  us  in  our  new  home, 
while  sha  might  pass  the  test  of  her  time 
at  the  Hall. 

"  Ye^  I  like  that  very  weU ;  it  will  be 
ve^  good,"  said  mademoiselle  warmly, 
wlnle  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyas.  "  Bat, 
mondeur,  I  call  you  to  testify  that  to  the 
very  end  I  fill  my  charge.  There  has  not 
been,  not  all  the  way,  one  word  of  lof."     J 

We  were  quite  ready  to  satisfy  the  con- 
•cienee  of  mMemoiselle  upon  this  point, 
and  ezpluned  to  her  that,  if  the  feeling 
itedf  had  arisen  during  the  voyage,  with- 
out the  medium  of  epoken  words,  that  was 
not  doe  to  any  want  of  vigilance  on  her 
part,  but  to  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
the  passion,  which  reveals  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  not  to  be  suppressed  or  turned 
aaida  Mademoiselle,  as  an  old  practi- 
tbner,  shook  her  head  knowingly,  and 
sproad  ont  her  hands  with  a  gestore  that 
seemed  to  embrace  all  things  oiown  and 
unknown. 

"Yoa  may  thank  me,  monsieur,"  she 
whispered  confidentially,  "that  I  have 
kept  Glandisfor  you,  else  there  would  have 
been  lovers— mon  Dienl— without  end." 

If  this  is  to  be  our  last  night  upon  the 


river,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  brightest 
and  pleasantest  And  the  morrow  opens 
bright  and  clear,  with  a  deep-blae  sky,  and 
tall  clouds  saiUng  majestioaJly  across — not 
a  day  for  fishing  or  pamting,  for  everything 
is  too  crisp  and  bright,  but  pre-eminently 
a  day  fixr  boating,  when  the  soft,  soppy 
tone  that  artists  and  fishermen  love  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  long,  sylvan  passage  to  the  lock  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  uoings  imaginable 
this  bright  summer  morning,  and  our  boat 
forms  part  of  a  watery  procession  that 
passes  to  and  fro  incessantly.  A  conple 
of  launches  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  pleasore- 
boats  are  an  ordinary  charge  for  Uiis  lock, 
which  is  the  porch  or  antechamber  to  the 
very  loveliest  reach  of  the  river.  To  drift 
lazily  along  in  the  shade  of  the  woods 
beneath 

Oliefden'a  proud  aloove, 
Tbe  bower  of  wamtoD  Shrewabaiy  and  love, 

is  all  that  is  delicious  in  the  far  niente  lina 
The  quotation,  by  the  way,  is  incumbent 
upon  all  who  pass  this  way,  And  now 
mademoiselle  smiles  encouragingly,  and 
hailine  the  once  tabooed  word,  exclaims : 
"  Ah,  but  monsieur  is  galani" 
A(t«r  all,  the  link  of  association  between 
the  present  proud  mansion  of  Cliveden — 
which  may  not  he  sold,  it  seems,  to  any 
mere  millionaire,  but  must  ever  remain  one 
of  the  residences  of  a  high  aristocracy — 
between  the  now  existing  Cliveden  and  the 
dissolute  Bnckingham  and  wanton  Shrews- 
bury of  Pope's  lines,  is  but  a  slight  one. 
The  present  modem  house  is  the  second 
bnilt  upon  the  site,  as  Buckingham's  proud 
alcove  and  the  one  that  snoceeded  it  were 
burnt  down.  And  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Restoration  times,  and,  later  on,  of  the  early 
Geoifian  period,  when  Prince  Fred  was  in 
possession  of  it,  were  not  such  dainty  and 
savoury  spirits  that  we  should  worship  the 
ground  which  was  trodden  by  their  foot- 
stepa 

uideed,  the  lovely  scene  saggeeto  rather 
the  thought  of  the  thonsauds,  in  times 
recent  and  remote,  who  have  taken  honest, 
wholesome  pleasure  in  river  and  woods, 
and  never  so  much  as  now,  when  the  whole 
reach  is  alive  with  all  kinds  of  floating 
objects,  from  the  Noah's  Ark  of  a  house- 
boat, to  tbe  fragile  Indian  canoe.  Under 
the  wooded  banks  lie  a  whole  row  of  the 
gayest  of  house-boats,  and  among  the  craft 
that  shoot   past   appears    the    Venetian 

fondola,  that  made  its  first  appearance  at 
lenley.  There  are  two  of  these  craft,  by 
the  way,  on  the  river,  and  they  are  certainly 
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more  piotorasqaa  thui  the  steam-lwrnohes, 
bat  aoarcely  u  lueAiL 

Snt  the  whole  Mane  ia  like  »  viiion,  in 
which  yon  do  not  ezpeet  any  puticalar 
oonsistenoy.  It  la  all  a  viiioB  of  lodges  and 
cool  HoiBiiierhouMa,  and  bubbling  waten, 
of  marble  steps  and  balustxaded  temoea, 
with  boats  everywhere,  and  lovely  children, 
and  fair  women ;  of  awana,  too,  and  troopa 
of  cygnets,  that  take  thetr  part  in  thia 
geneiul  water-party ;  of  Ao^  that  bark  ab 
the  Bwana,  and  retreat  from  the  long, 
hissing  neck  and  then  bark  more  fiercely; 
dogs  of  all  kinds,  from  the  proud  SL 
Bernard  to  the  insignificant  toy.  Then 
there  are  pleasant  paths  lurking  among 
the  wooda,  and  winding  roada  among  the 
ferns,  with  still  more  sweet  children  and 
fair  women  in  T-earta  and  donkey-chaises, 
and  a  general  stir  of  life  that  ia  etiU  langnid 
and  lotOB-eating,  bat  not  without  the  thrill 
of  repressed  emotion. 

A  traveller  last  night  anggeated  that  the 
Thames  jnat  above  reminded  him  of  the 
Congo  on  a  amaller  scale ;  bnt'  in  theae 
rea(£ea  onr  river  might  be  appropriately 
called  the  Contango,  so  thi<my  are  ita 
banks  peopled  with  the  race  of  stook- 
hrokers  and  their  families.  While  the 
magnates  of  the  peerage  have  pitched  their 
tents  npon  the  hills,  the  tabemaclea  of  the 
children  of  Capel  Coart  are  in  every  pretty 
valley  and  fiury  delL  And  while  the  men 
go  np  every  day  to  fight  their  battle  with 
Fate,  and  plnck  wealtiu  and  aafety  from  the 
lion's  mouth,  the  women  and  children  are 
afloat  all  day  long  among  the  swans  and 
water-liliee.  Not  that  the  womenkind  ore 
altogether  deserted ;  there  ore  plenty  of 
yonths  among  the  tiibe,  and  if  there  are 
three  brothers  in  a  family,  one  will  be  on 
scout  watching  the  markets  in  the  Ci^, 
while  the  other  two  loll  at  ease  in  their 
wigwatna,  or  dart  to  and  fro  in  the  light 
canoe.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  district 
is  Boulter's  Lock,  the  very  centre  of  the 
great  pleasare-traiGc  on  the  river.  Mr. 
Fyecroft  ia  preparing  a  historic  work  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  I  believe 
that  he  has  traced  to  their  sources  the 
various  names  of  the  looks,  and  that  he 
will  settle  the  vexed  qneetion  of  who 
Boulter  was,  and  why  the  lock  was  called 
after  him ;  and  I  will  leave  him  his  copy- 
right in  the  story,  which  ought  to  interest 
the  great  mass  of  boating-people  on  the 
Thames,  for  moat  of  them,  at  one  Ume  or 
other,  may  remember  a  preaa  of  boats  at 
Boulter's  Lock. 

Boulter's  Lock  seems   to  glory  in  its 


popolari^,  and  we  have  aeen  photographs 
of  the  pu«e  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  in  iriiidi 
yoa  can  t  see  the  water  for  the  boats,  and 
yon  wonder  that  they  did  sot  all  join 
(ogedier  and  form  a  pemuieDt  root  or 
(TDst  to  the  look.  It  is  a  great  plaee,  too, 
for  meeting  people  you  doirtexpeet  to  see, 
and  more  than  one  novelist,  I  fancy,  haa 
depicted  an  awkward  rencontre  in  which 
the  scene  has  been  Boolter'a  Look  And 
case  was  do  ezceptioD,  for  there,  in  the 
middle  of  the  look,  was  Mr.  Thomaa'a 
honse-boa^  The  Grab,  in  tow  of  a  villainoos- 
looking  tug ;  the  pair  of  ttiem  taking  np 
nearly  all  the  room,  and  threatening  the 
lighter  craft  with  a  possibly  awkward  nip 
in  desoanding.  One  or  two  pmdent  crews 
gave  ap  tiieir  torn  to  enter  the  lo^  not 
relishing  each  eompany ;  bat  lookjog  at 
Claudia  I  aaw  that  hot  eyee  said  "  Go  on," 
and  in  we  went. 

Mr.  Thomas  soon  espied  us,  and  b^an 
an  harangue  from  the  top  of  his  house-boat. 
He  had  been  drinMog  evidently  betimes 
that  morning,  and  his  sense  of  wrong  was, 
no  doubt,  heightened  by  a  maddening 
whirl  of  drink-pnantoma  in  hia  brain.  HIa 
first  thesis  waa  that  the  Pyecrofts  were  » 
set  of  beggarly  scoundrels,  and  he  illoa- 
tiated  rattier  than  established  this  by  a 
series  of  examples  drawn  from  the  recant, 
aa  well  as  the  more  ancient,  family  annals. 
And  yet  was  he  aware  of  hia  daughter's 
marriage,  and  that  he  was  performing  the 
offiee  of  the  proverbial  ill  bird  in  thos 
holding  forth  t  Oh  yes,  Mr,  Thomas  knew 
all  about  that,  and  thence  his  indignation. 
Aa  (or  the  duighter  who  had  robbed  him, 
he  wonld  serve  her  ont;  aha  should  be  in 
custody  before  the  day  waa  over,  and  her 
hnaband  as  her  aooomplice. 

"  Why,  what  haa  ah«  robbed  yoo  o^  yoa 
wret«h  I "  cried  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  bad 
evidently  been  taking  her  daughter's  part, 
and  was  wrindng  lur  hands,  tearfnl  and 
diahevelled,  below. 

"  Why,  her  clothes  and  jewels  t "  roared 
Thomas.    "  I  paid  for  'em  all"  • 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  father,"  aread  Albert 
"Everybody's  laughing  at  yoa 

Mr.  Thomas  glared  around  in  his  fhry. 
Peiiiaps  he  discovered  a  smile  luridng 
about  the  comer  of  my  mouth ;  anyhow  he 
fastened  npon  me. 

"  Why,  I'll  job  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
your  boat  ] "  ha  oried,  almost  out  of  his 
senses  with  rage ;  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  ran  to  the  stem  of  hia  craft 
with  a  heavy  boat-hook  in  his  hand  to  carry 
out  his  threat. 
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N^fttnraUf  I  gtaxpad,  the  other  end,  uid 
wo  gbred  at  etch  other  aorou  the  narrov 
aiip  of  water  betireen  the  boats.  Albeit 
loa  to  hii  &tbar'B  asmstanoe  wil^  another 
boatjtook,  vhoD,  giving  the  old  man  a 
T^mwis  nnflh  vhich  seat  him  into  the 
siiddle  of  his  parloor,  I  graj^ed  with  the 
freah  aoiaiUnt,  who  tackled  me  withjealona 
faiy. 

OoT  craft  had  hxtked  together,  utd  then, 
seeing  that  there  was  danger  of  the  smaller 
boat  being  upset  in  the  straggle,  I  g&re  a 
spring,  and  fiurlf  boarded  The  Crab,  the 
impetas  of  my  aaeanlt  knocking  poor 
Albert  off  his  balance,  who,  waving  his 
arms  frantically,  tumbled  over  the  side,  and 
dia^poared  in  the  dark  waters,  the  last  to 
be  aeen  of  him  bdng  a  band  that  datched 
deqmatelf  at  the  empty  air. 

All  that  followed  is  deeply  graven 
^M>n  my  brain :  the  mah  of  people  to  and 
fro,  the  shontang,  and  getting  in  each 
other's  way — everyone  calling  to  somebody 
else  to  do  aomething  —  the  edokening 
anspense;  while,  at  last,  hooks  and  drags 
were  ^t  to  work,  and  the  lock,  slowly 
emptyug,  revealed  «Hue  white  object 
waring  to  and  fro  in  a  sickly  and  ghastly 
way.  The  still  more  agonismg  huf-hoor, 
while  doctors  were  at  work,  and  Eealone 
amateur  assiBtants  were  striving  to  bring 
life  into  that  flaccid  fiam&  The  finu. 
verdict  of  the  doctor,  "  Life  is  fled ; "  and 
then  the  remorseful  days  that  fol- 
lowed, mj  life  engrossed  in  that  one 
thonght — with  the  feeling  that  every  eye 
was  tamed  from  me  wim  arersion,  as  if 
the  mark  of  Cun  was  on  my  brow ;  the 
dooe  and  atnffy  room  where  the  inquest 
was  hehl,  from  which  I  iasoed  in  the 
custody  of  the  law — tiiere  was  no  getting 
ovor  the  patent  fact  that  I  was  an  aggressor 
on  board  the  booBe-boat ;  the  more  solemn 
btial,  and  the  verdict,  and  sentence  that  cat 
me  off  fh>m  all  the  rosy  hopee  ot  Ufa  I 
go  through  all  this  in  my  drrama,  and  wake 
up  batlied  in  a  eold  perspiration,  hardly 
aUe  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is  not  real 

For  what  actually  happened  was  qaite 
different  and  not  nearly  so  sensational 
For  I  simply  jumped  overboard,  and 
can^t  the  stiffened  hand  in  mine,  and  we 
were  dr^^^  out  together,  and  Uid  upon 
fte  aloping  deck  to  drain  and  fight  for  the 
breath  that  had  so  nearly  gone.  Claudia 
was  bending  over  me,  the  tears  dropping 
from  her  dear  brown  eyes ;  but  mastering 
her  emotion  as  she  wiped  my  face  and  lips, 
and  drew  the  wet  weed  tangle  from  my 


There  was  no  more  fight  left  in  anybody. 
Thomas  was  sobered  and  penitent  Albert, 
oowed  and  shivering,  with  an  envious 
glance  at  Claudia,  retired  from  the  scene. 
His  mother  alternately  tried  to  assault  me 
for  tlirowing  her  son  into  the  water,  and 
kiss  me  for  pulling  him  oat  And  then 
we  came  to  a  truce.  I  changed  my  wet 
things  in  Thomas's  state-cabin,  and  resumed 
my  place  in  our  own  boat 

Ajid  once  through  the  lock  we  came 
upon  a  nice  piece  of  quiet,  primitive  river, 
a  prim,  quakarlike  scene  contraated  with 
what  we  had  juBt  passed  through;  the  river, 
of  neat  and  moderate  dimensions,  running 
between  green  banks,  with  a  white  road  on 
one  side,  and  trim  viUas  and  their  gardens, 
and  all  aseaming  an  intimate  domestic 
appearance  that  has  a  subtle  charm  about 
it  The  road,  too,  a  well-frequented  high- 
way, bringa  a  new  interest  into  the  scene. 
Here  are  bicyclists  whirling  along,  and 
carriages  with  jingling  harness,  and  the 
harmless,  necessary  fly — even  an  omnibus 
from  the  station.  It  is  something  novel, 
this  intimate  union  of  road  and  river. 
Hitherto  the  latter  has  taken  np  all  our 
thonghts.  We  have  been,  perhaps,  too 
completely  separated  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  district ;  we  have  taken  the  river 
face  of  evetything,  and  forgotten  there  is  a 
dry  land  side  to  the  sama  If  we  were  up 
m  a  balloon,  this  little  streak  of  riv^r 
would  seem  insignificant  enough — a  mere 
thread  of  silver  in  the  great  panorama  of 
hill  and  dale.  But  for  us  the  river  has  been 
everything,  we  hare  lived  in  close  friend- 
ship with  it,  and  it  has  shared  our  joys  and 
griefs,  and  sympathised  with  onr  emotions, 
in  a  way  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  high- 
ways or  byways  could  approacL  That  our 
river  woi^d  also  drown  us  without  the 
least  pity  or  remorse,  does  not  affect  our 
feeUn^s  towards  it  There  ia  sternness  in 
its  friendship,  but  it  is  a  true  friendship 
after  all. 

And  then  amon^  eyots  and  shallows, 
where  nimble  ^rls  in  pnnte,  poling  through 
the  weeds,  have  the  best  of  as  in  point  of 
speed,  we  come  in  sight  of  Maidenhead 
Bridge,  one  of  the  three  satisfactory 
modem  bridges  of  the  Thames,  the  two 
others  being  Richmond  and  Henley.  Upon 
the  well-known  lawn  at  Skiadle's  we  catch 
sight  of  Charlwood  and  his  bride,  but  we 
stay  only  for  a  moment  to  exchange  greet- 
ings, and  huny  oa  There  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  of  Maidenhead,  which  does  not 
live  by  the  river,  so  to  speak,  being  a  way- 
side and  not  a  riverside  town.     A  great 
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plftce  for  coachen  when  coaches  there  irere, 
for  all  the  coaches  for  the  vest  trolled 
over  Maidenhead  Bridge,  and  chaneed 
horsea  in  Mudenhead  town.  A  few  miles 
oat  of  the  town  the  roads  diverffed — the 
upper  one  for  St  David's  and  the  lower  for 
BrutoL  Nob  for  the  whole  of  the  west 
country,  by  the  way,  for  the  Bath  r(»d 
crosses  at  Staines,  lower  down,  and  sees 
the  rirer  no  more  after  that ;  bat  edtl, 
Maidenhead  bore  the  palm  for  coaches, 
and  before  coaches  came  into  ezistence  it 
was  still  thronged  with  wagons  and  pack- 
horsBB.  Not  that  there  was  always  a 
bridge  at  Maidenhead,  for  there  is  a  record 
of  the  building  of  the  first  bridge,  which  was 
of  wood,  in  the  leim  of  Edwa^  the  Third. 
Before  this  travelers  crossed  at  Badham's 
End  Ferry,  two  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

And  now  instead  of  iM  this  we  have  the 
enormous  span  of  the  Great  Western  arch, 
a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  graceful 
eighteenth  century  bridge  of  the  Maidens. 
And  here  we  come  to  a  Dare,  open  reach  of 
the  rirer,  which  is  the  bit  mcnt  familiar  to 
those  who  travel  by  the  Great  Western 
line,  with  its  one  red  house,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  settlement,  and  the  open  river 
running  with  an  easy,  graceful  bend,  as  it 
appears  from  the  high  railway  arch,  some- 
times like  a  silver  ribbon  among  the  green 
fields,  and  at  others  dark  and  wind-flurried, 
and  swept  by  blinding  showers.  We  are 
happv  enough  to  find  tiie  river  in  its  former 
mood,  placid  and  well-thronged  with  boats, 
and  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  youth  and 
age  can  mingle  in  this  universal  pastime. 
For  a  pretty  sight  is  the  old,  white-headed 
warrior,  who  has  hung  up  his  sword  in 
some  riverside  cottage,  pulled  along  at  a 
good  slapping  pace  by  a  couple  of  dainty - 
grandchildren,  hardly  yet  in  their  teens, 
while  he  coaohee  them  as  to  reach  and 
swing,  and  as  to  time  and  feather,  with  all 
the  exactitude  of  an  old  commander.  And, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  pleasuree  of 
the  river,  that  they  do  not  leave  one  in  the 
larch  either  in  middle  life  or  even  in  old 
age,  but  run  on  even  as  life  runs  on,  a 
pleasant,  fascinating  game  that  can  be 
played  with  the  very  last  halfinch  of 
candle,  up  to  the  final  "  puff"  tibat  lands  us 
all  in  darlcness. 

And  now  the  river  takes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  left,  and  we  are  at  Bray,  and  we 
land  to  meet  the  others  at  our  midday 
meal  And,  as  it  happens,  we  plump  at 
once  upon  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  or  perhaps  it 
is  the  curate,  but  anyhow,  the  clergy  of 
the  district  in  a  state  of  great  activity. 


For  there  is  a  school-treat  going  on,  and  the 
vicar — he  is  surely  the  vicar  faom  his 
versatility — in  the  very  thick  of  all  the  fun. 
Now  he  is  having  his  innings  with  the 
cricketers ;  now  he  is  running  races  in  the 
meadows  with  the  little  ones.  A^^  he 
is  labouring  at  the  oar,  and  bringing  a 
whole  orew  of  raw  bands  tttrough  ueir 
tronbles.  Then  there  is  the  g;nnd  old 
church  to  be  aeon,  and  its  canons  monu- 
ments, and  the  quaint  cottages  opening 
into  the  churchyan),  reminding  one  of  the 
old  days  of  feasting  and  menymaking  in 
the  church-houses,  and  the  church-ale — it 
is  only  gbge^beer  now,  but  still,  to  get 
beer  (rf  any  kind  in  a  churchyard  gives  a 
fine  old  crusted  feeling  to  the  place.  And 
then  there  is  quaint  old  Jesus  Hospital,  a 
little  way  on  the  Windsor  road,  which  ia 
worth  a  visit,  so  that  we  vote  Bray  to  be 
worth  stopping  at,  and  paddle  off  well 
contented  with  our  stay. 

We  have  Bray  Lock  all  to  onraelres,  and 
the  lock-keeper  entrusts  as  with  a  letter  for 
one  of  the  dredgers  who  are  at  work  by 
Monkey  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  there  is  no  regular  delivery. 
And  we  shoot  down  the  nver  with  the 
rapid  stream,  which  ia  like  the  classic 
Avemua,  very  easy  to  descend,  but  what 
a  fine  piece  of  business  to  get  balck  again  1 
:  Bnt  we  manage  to  catch  hold  of  Monkey 
Island  before  it  slips  past  as,  and  land  to 
see  the  monkeys  which  are  painted  on  the 
dome-like  hall  of  the  hotel,  once  a  fishing- 
lodge,  built  by  a  former  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. There  is  a  pavilion  dose  by,  which 
is  reported  to  contain  a  curiously  carved 
ceiling,  but  as  it  is  all  tambling  to  pieces, 
and  Uia  stairs  are  rotten  and  unsafe,  we 
leave  the  ceiling  to  its  fate.  But  it  is  a 
pleasant  experience,  crede  experto,  to  lie 
on  Monkey  Island  on  a  midsasuner  night, 
and  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  wash  of  the 
stream,  and  the  rustling  of  the  poplars,  and 
the  hailing  of  the  nightingalea  all  round, 
with  every  now  and  uoen  the  splash  of  a 
big  Gah.  And  just  below  wa  find  the 
dredgers,  who  think  we  are  chaffing  them 
about  the  letter,  but  who  pick  it  up  at 
last  and  grin  their  thanks. 

Afler  that  we  notice  Down  Place,  with 
its  big  water-wheal  and  well-filled  boat- 
boQse,  and  Water  Oakley,  luxuriant  in  lawns 
and  shrubberies,  and  a  little  below  is  Surley 
Uall,the  Eton  rendezvous, with  its  meadows, 
surely  noted  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  June.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands   Domey  Church,    solitary   in   the 

'Is,  with  a  protecting  grove  of  trees  all 
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to  itaelf,  u  if  to  save  its  old  shingled  spire 
from  b^ns  blown  awfty.  And  then  cornea 
Bovaney  Xock,  and  %  distant  peep  of 
Windsor  CsstJe,  its  grand  ronnd  tower 
rising  in  hoaiy  majeety  over  the  trees. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and  yet  eives  a 
slight  feeling  of  eadnesa,  for  here  is  we  tail- 
piece of  the  volnme,  the  finis  of  our 
pleasant  watery  pilgrimage.  A  worthy 
finis  too,  as  the  river  widens  oat,  and  the 
mauive  balk  of  the  cutis  rises  over  the 
red-roofed  town  in  fendal  splendour.  Here 
are  walls  for  defence,  and  towers  for 
dongeons,  and  sacred  pinnacles  over  the 
tomb-hooses  of  kings,  and  quaint  quad- 
rangles filled  with  goards  and  servitorB, 
and  palace  gates,  and  gardens,  and  terraces, 
where  Our  Lord  the  King,  or  The  Qaoen 
Oar  Lady,  may  survey  a  goodly  morsel  of 
their  realm. 
Whose  turf,  whose  ihwie,  wboie  floiven  Mnoog, 
Wftnden  the  hosry  Tbamea  along 
His  silver- windiDft  wfty. 

Seen  through  half-shut  eyes  it  seems  a 
vision  of  old  times,  a  wondrous  picture 
that  we  almost  fancy  will  vanish  before  a 
steadier  gaze.  The  cload-capped  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples, 
they  are  all  raised  before  us  as  if  by 
Prospero's  magic  wand.  Is  it  all  the  base- 
lets  fabric  of  a  vision  T 

I  clasp  Claudia  closely  as  I  help  her  out 
of  the  boat ;  let  me  be  sure  that  I  have 
secored  somethiDg  real  and  tanrible,  and 
not  a  mist  maiden  who  will  vauisii  in  the 
stream.  And  so  we  cross  the  bridge,  and 
up  the  steep  height  to  the  station,  feeling 
as  if  we  had  walked  oat  of  a  dream — a 
dream  of  murmnring  waters  and  whisper- 
mg  reeds,  and  swans  awimmtng  out  from 
beds  of  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  pleasant 
reaches  that  reflect  the  heavens  and  are 
starred  with  white  IHics. 

But  here  is  firm  ground  at  lost,  and  the 
solid  world  awaiting  ub  within  the  railway- 
barriers.  Adien,  Fattier  Thames!  "Thames, 
die  most  beloved  of  oU  the  ocean's  boob." 
Which  proves  the  ocean  a  grandfather,  by 
the  way ;  but  if  we  could  think  of  any  title 
more  complimentary  than  the  poets  have 
already  dubbed  thee  with,  that  should  be 
thy  due  for  the  pleasare  we  have  bad  in 
tby  domains. 


A  LAST  DAY  AT  POMPEII. 

After  spending  a  few  happy  days  last 
spring  amid  the  rains  of  Old  Kome,*  by 


way  of  climax  I  resolved  to  pass  a  last  one 
at  Pompeii 

To  a  tourist  in  Italy  time  flies  on  eagle 
wings,  but  trains  are  rather  tortoise  like  ia 
their  rate  of  progress.  From  Kome  to 
Naples  the  distajicd  is  a  hnndred  and  eighty 
miles,  and  more  than  seven  hours  may  be 
spent  upon  the  transit  There  is,  however, 
some  advantage  in  the  slowness  of  the  pace, 
for  it  enables  yon  to  see  the  pretty  country 
through  which  you  pass,  and  gives  you 
plenty  of  time  for  talking  with  a  pleasant 
fellow-traveller.  I  fell  into  chat  with  such 
a  one  jast  as  we  were  getting  within  eye- 
shot of  old  Capua,  which  conid  hardly 
have  looked  lovelier  when  Hannibal  and 
his  army  sncoumbed  to  its  delights.  In 
spite  of  his  smart  uniform,  he — I  don't 
mean  Hannibal — looked  vastly  like  an 
Englishman — many  fur  Italians  do — and 
be  quite  won  my  heart  by  speaking  in  high 
praise  of  our  poor  uland,  even  going  to 
the  length  of  saying  he  thought  Manchester 
an  interesting  phue.  However  one  may 
grumble  at  ones  country  when  at  home, 
one  feels  grateful,  when  abroad,  at  hearing 
hgoodwordforit.  Indeed.whenlhavebeen 
aweek  or  two  away,  I  growquite  sentimental 
if  I  think  of  dear  old  England ;  though, 
when  my  holidays  are  over,  I  esteem  it  no 
great  luxury  that  I  have  to  live  in  it. 

The  kind  word  said  for  Manchester 
induced  the  saying  on  my  part  of  some 
civil  things  of  Borne.  And  so  we  bandied 
compliments  and  exchanged  cigars ;  and 
there  I  rather  fancy  that  he  hi^  the  best 
of  it  Among  other  things  I  learned  from 
him  that  the  Income  Tax  in  Italy  is  now 
thirteen  per  cent,,  and  that  as  much  as 
three-and-tl^rty  is  payable  for  House  Tax. 
I  find  no  record  in  my  memory  of  the  taxes 
of  the  period  of  Hannibal's  invasion ;  but 
if  they  at  all  approached  the  present  rate 
of  impost,  they  must  Badly  have  detracted 
from  the  classical  delights  of  a  residence  in 
Italy. 

I  had  been  told  that  Naples  might  be 
best  seen  from  a  distance,  whence  the  eye- 
sight would  be  charmed  and  the  nose  not 
be  asaaolted.  So  after  wasting  a  full  hour 
in  the  noisy  Naples  station,  where  there 
Vere  fifty  bustling  porters  to  do  the  work 
of  five,  while  each  discharged  the  talk  of 
twenty,  I  took  another  tortoise-like  fait 
trun  to  Gastollamara  Thence  I  was 
immediately  jolted  to  Sorrento  in  a  jingling 
one-horse  shay  and  a  choking  cload  of  dust, 
which  did  its  best  to  blind  me  to  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery.  Here  I  busily 
employed  an  idle  week  in  doing  nothing — 
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at  least,  nothing  moie  laboriona  than  bow- 
ing down  my  head  to  enter  the  bine  grotto 
at  Capri,  or  slowlv  marching  by  my  wife 
when  she  careered  over  the  hJllg,  majes- 
tically mounted  on  a  melancholy  donkey. 
This  ass  was  called  the  Baron,  "being 
fabled  to  have  sprang  from  a  sire  of  noble 
breed."  He  had  a  famons  voice  for  singiag, 
BO  his  owner  proudly  boasted,  using  the 
verb  "eantare  "to  express  the  feet  Despite 
the  monmfiil  noise  he  made  when  he  broke 
forth  into  song,  the  Baron  was  endowed 
with  a  remarkably  good  appetite ;  and  as  a 
whet  between  his  meals  ne  would  munch 
a  piece  of  orange-peel,  or  a  bit  of  bread 
or  biscuit,  thouKD  he  preferred  to  feel 
his  palate  tickled  with  a  thistle  when  he 
could  get  the  chance.  He  invariably  sang 
when  he  approached  the  market-place,  or 
noticed  any  andience  of  asinine  descent 
within  ear^ot  on  the  road.  The  shortest 
way  to  stop  him  was  by  tickling  his 
ears — a  recipe  I  recommend  to  any  fair 
equestrian  (if  tUe  term  may  be  permitted) 
who,  being  similarly  mounted,  may  hare  to 
suffer  from  a  similar  cause. 

Thongh  not  attacked  by  any  brigands  in 
onr  rambles  on  the  monntams,  we  were' 
frequently  waylaid  by  troops  of  sturdy 
little  mendicants,  ofwhommanymighthave 
sat  for  the  Ghembim  of  Raphael,  and  who 
were  for  ever  uttering  one  continnal  cry  ; 
"  Signor,  da  an'  sol !"  That  was  the  one 
choms  from  this  little  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  everywhere  was  constantly  dinned 
into  oat  ears.  The  song  of  the  street-aiab, 
"Chuck  ua  a  cop-pet!"  is  hardly  bo 
melodious,  but  it  is  not  more  tiresome  than 
the  "  Signor,  da  un'  sol  t "  The  cry  is 
never-ceasing  when  a  stranger  Bhows  his 
face.  Indeed,  all  throngh  Southern  Italy, 
begging  seems  to  come  by  natural  descent 
"  Signor,  da  un'  sol ! "  these  are  doubtless 
the  first  words  a  baby  learns  to  lisp.  I 
believe  that  infants  here  are  bom  witii  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  b^.  The  smallest 
children  whom  I  met,  if  I  offered  to  shake 
hands  with  them,  pat  them  forth  invariably 
with  the  palms  turned  up. 

While  idling  at  Sorrento,  I  was  busily 
engaged  in  engraving  on  my  memory  the 
lovely  views  around  m&  I  nave  a  choice 
collection  of  similar  engravings,  in  latitude 
extending  from  tiie  Lac  de  Gaabe  to  Lek- 
sand,  and  reaching  in  their  longitude  from 
the  Vale  of  Xeath  to  Venice.  I  tldnkthe 
scenes  about  Sorrento  must  rank  first  in 
my  collection,  very  highly  as  I  cherish 
many  Swiss  views  I  have  placed  in 
it      But,  majestic  as  they  are,  the  Alps 


are  not  volcanie,  and  thongh  the  Matter- 
horn  be  vastly  grander  than  VeBuvins,  the 
latter  may  be  looked  at,  for  a  week  or  so 
at  least,  with  perhaps  the  greyer  interest 
In  the  nine  days  I  spent  near  it,  a  huge 
volume  of  wlute  vapour  was  for  ever 
pouring  forth,  vapour  diuly  varying  id 
ahape,  as  the  wind  might  chuice  to  festiioD 
it  Now  it  rose  like  a  tall  pine-tree,  a 
thonsand  feet  in  height,  and  spread  in  a 
Tflist  canopy  of  cloud  above  the  mountain ; 
now  it  lay  floating  thtongh  blue  sky- 
in  a  long,  straight,  level  line,  that  reached 
to  the  horizon  more  Uian  twenty  miles 
away.  When  Vulcan  forged  the  bolts  of 
Jove,  I  wonderifbis&macebadachimney 
of  Buch  altitude.  And  I  wonder  by  what 
chemistry  the  combustion  is  maintained 
which  emits  this  endless  smoke  in  such 
immense  profusion. 

The  mention  of  VoBuviua  reoalls  me  to 
Pompeii,  which  I  had  in  my  mind's  eye 
when  I  began  this  paper.  The  reader  may 
complain  uiat  I  am  rather  slow  in  getting 
there,  but  somehow  I  got  into  a  wrong 
train  of  thought  at  starting,  and  having 
travelled  to  Sorrento,  I  may  fairly  crave 
excuse  for  lingering  a  little  in  that 
delightful  plaoe.  There  was  a  wall  (if  roees 
blooming  m  that  Eden  which  surpassed 
even  the  roseate  luxuriance  of  Som&  A 
score  of  yards  in  length,  and  a  dozen  feet 
in  heuht,  it  was  covered  with  thick  clos- 
ters  of  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  the 
deepest  hue  of  crimson  to  the  softest  shads 
of  yellow,  and  the  tendercBt  of  pink. 
With  the  fragrance  of  their  blooms  the 
sweet  Bcent  of  orange-blossoms  was 
mingled  by  the  breeze,  reminding  yon  that 
I  there  were  groves  hard-by  where  you  might 
wander  at  your  will,  and  that  in  this 
charming  paradise,  so  long  as  you  had 
twopence  in  your  pocket,  there  was  no 
forbidden  fruit 

Having  recently  been  visiting  the 
diggings  of  old  Borne  (if  I  may  venture  bo 
profanely  to  describe  the  excavations),  I 
expected  that  the  access  to  Pompeii  would 
be  similar.  Bat  places  rarely  prove  to  be 
what  one  expected.  Ancient  Rome  lies 
buried  by  the  cumulus  of  ages  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet  or  bo  below  the  modem  city; 
and  you  reach  the  Via  Sacra  by  going  down 
a  staircase  of  a  score  ot  so  of  steps.  Bat 
Pompeii  bein^  built  upon  a  rising  bluff  of 
land,  stands  higher  than  the  toad,  whereby 
you  reach  it  from  the  coast  'The  fertile 
plain,  which  lies  around  the  buried  city, 
Uy  ail  beneath  the  sea  at  the  time  of  its 
intennent ;    so  that  in  the  year-  of  t^e 
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eraption,  A.D.  79,  PoEweii  occapied  a  site 
Bomovhat  Bimilar  to  Jmirgate.     Here  oom- 
ptrieon  most  cease,  or  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
odiooB — to  the  champion,  at  any  rate, 
modern  seaside  architectnre. 

Tourists  shoald  be  carefhl  hov  and 
where  and  when  they  talk  aboot  their 
trarela  '  As  a  general  rale,  indeed,  it 
certainly  is  wiser  not  to  talk  ot  them  at 
all,  no  matter  in  what  company.  There  is 
no  sncli  bore  alive  as  yoor  chattering 
travelled  monkey.  To  this  golden  rule, 
however,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  keep  a 
strict  adherence.  Especially  at  dinner- 
time obedience  ia  difficnlt.  When  the 
weather  is  exhausted,  and  the  sights  of  tho 
season,  and  possibly  its  BcandsJ,  the  re- 
membninoe  of  one's  travels  ia  a  moat 
enticing  topic.  It  is  so  easy  to  talk  glibly 
of  the  fine  things  one  has  seen,  and  so 
pleasant  to  detect  that  one's  companion  has 
missed  seeing  them.  But  it  is  wiser  to 
avoid  the  subject  altogether  than  to  bring 
it  in  before  one's  appetite  is  satis&ed.  If 
introduced  too  early  it  is  sadly  oat  of 
place,  and  may  lead  to  some  affliction.  I 
chanced  the  other  night,  as  I  wai  fltaishing 
my  fish,  to  mention  that  I  lately  had  been 
visiting  Pompeii 

"  Really  )  Oh,  how  nice  I "  exclaimed 
gnebiDKly  the  lady  whom  I  had  "  taken 
down,'  and  whose  eyes  had  certunly  the 
advantage  of  her  vrita,  in  point,  at  least,  of 
brilliancy. 

Then,  while  my  mind  was  reeling  from 
the  blow  of  her  "  How  nice  I "  by  way  of 
further  staggerer,  she  sud : 
"  Well,  and  what  did  you  think  of  it  1 
Here  was  a  pretty  qnestion  for  a  hungry 
man  to  answer.  I  glanced  at  the  bright 
eyes,  to  see  if  they  were  laughing  at  me. 
But,  brilliant  as  they  were,  there  beamed 
no  ray  of  sarcaam.     So  I  answered  : 

"  Oh,  a  lot  of  things  I "  with  all  becoming 
gravity;  and  then  seriously  addressed 
myself  to  taste  a  bit  of  sweetbread,  which, 
by  a  lucky  accident,  just  happened  to  be 
served. 

Think  of  it,  indeed  I  Who  can  see 
Pompeii  and  say  truly  what  he  thinks  of 
iti  And  who,  with  any  sense  in  him, 
can  entertain  reflection  on  a  matter  each  as 
this,  amid  the  hubbub  of  a  dinner-party  t 
I  wonder  how  Childe  Harold,  after  rolling 
forth  his  rhymes  upon  "the  Niobe  of 
nations,"  contrived  to  answer  the  yonng 
ladies  who  asked  what  he  thought  of  Italy 
and  Rome. 

I  fancy  one  of  my  first  thoughts,  after 
passing  through  the  gateway,  was  that 


was  befittingly  well  placed. 
Being  just  within  the  entrance  to  the  city, 
it  forms  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  march  one 
has  to  maka  The  sight  of  those  black 
bodies,  of  Nature's  own  embalming,  lying 
there  as  they  lay  living,  and  alive  were 
slowly  buried  eighteen  centuries  ago,  ma^ 
set  the  mind  a  thinking  ere  yet  a  step  is 
set  upon  the  silent  streets.  Here  they  lie, 
just  as  they  died,  uncofflned  and  un 
shrouded,  choked  suddenly  to  death.  This 
seems  clear  from  their  position  j  for  the 
faces  are  tamed  downward,  and  the  arms 
are  folded  under  them,  as  though  to  keep 
a  little  broathing-space,  while  the  stifling 
shower  of  ashes  was  fast  anffocating  all 
who  came  within  its  fatal  reach.  There 
are  here  seen  but  two  exceptions :  a 
woman  who  was  found  with  upturned 
face,  and  a  dog  that  was  discovered 
lying  on  its  side  with  open,  gaping  jaws, 
and  limbg  distorted  and  conTOlseif  If  a 
man  have  any  heart  more  human  than 
the  one  which  ia  contained-  within  a 
cabbage,  he  may  hardly  see  unmoved  such 
moumfal  sights  as  these. 

Nor  can  one  foO  to  feel  deep  interest,  as 
one  glances  at  the  articles  of  ancient  use 
or  ornament  discovered  near  the  bodies 
which  have  lately  been  unearthed.  Pots 
and  pans,  hammers  and  nails,  needles  and 
pins,  scissors  and  knives,  pincers  and  save, 
brushes  and  combs,  bracelets  and  rings ; 
here  are  all  the  usual  goods  and  chattels  of 
a  household,  as  profuse  in  their  variety  as 
in  any  common,  modern  auction-catalogue 
of  sala  Here  are  instruments  of  surgery 
which  show  that  old  practitioners  were 
skilled  in  their  profesaion ;  and  implements 
of  cookery,  of  highly  appetising  structure 
and  most  artistic  shape.  I  noticed  specially 
a  sieve,  or  periorated  copper  veesel,  doubt- 
less used  for  making  forcemeat  and  other 
dainty  dishes,  and  I  observed  that  all  the 
holes  were  drilled  to  form  a  strictly 
symmetrical  design.  In  another,  the  pattern 
of  a  peacock  was  displayed,  possibly  to 
rratify  the  taste  of  some  dassical  lesthete. 
indeed,  the  whole  Pompeian  household 
seemed  pervaded  by  high  art,  from  the 
frescoes  in  the  bedrooms  to  the  crockery 
in  the  kitchens,  and  the  statues  in  the 
haU. 

Nor  was  art  adapted  only  to  the  uses  of 
the  rich.  Even  the  butcher  used  a  steel- 
yard with  a  handsome  head  of  bronze  to 
serve  by  way  of  weight,  and  the  vintner 
poured  his  wine  intoadrinking-cup  adorned 
with  a  bas-relief  of  Bacchus.  Verily,  there 
is  nothing  newunder  the  sun.     The  bread 
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baked  yesterday  at  Naples  it  of  prectMly 
the  same  sliape  aa  the  loaves  found  at 
Pompeii,  which  were  pat  into  the  oven 
near  two  thousand  years  ago^  The  coinage 
of  that  period  diffets  little  from  our  own, 
except  that  it  enrpassea  oars  in  quality  of 
workmanship.  A  gaming-table  then  was 
fiiraished  with  a  pair  of  dice,  and  a  lady's 
toilette-table  with  a  mirror  and  a  roage-pot. 
Small  boys  scribbled  on  the  walls,  and 
played  with  balls,  and  knuckle- bones,  and 
whipping-tops,  and  marbles  in  the  streets 
of  old  Pompeii,  as  they  do  in  modem  Paris, 
Naples,  London,  or  Berlin.  The  prlnting- 
presB  tud  not  then  been  invented,  it  is  trae, 
and  newspapers  were  wanting  for  the 
purpose  of  adTertiaement  But  electors 
were  appealed  to  very  much  as  they  are 
ni>w,  as  is  proved  by  many  mural  inscrip- 
tions in  the  place.  By  these,  they  were 
adjured  to  "  Vote  for  Blobbius,  the  True 
Friend  of  (he  People,"  or  to  go  and  hear 
Bugginsius,  the  famous  platform  orator, 
who  was  noted  for  his  pluck  in  pitching 
into  the  patricians,  as  speakers  may  be 
nowadays  who  abase  the  House' of  Lords. 
Excepting  books  and  newspapers,  whose 
presence  some  may  fancy  a  not  wholly 
unmixed  blessing,  there  are  traces  at 
Pompeii  of  all  sorts  of  London-shop  things, 
and  ways  and  means  of  living.  There  even 
are  the  pass-checks  which  were  current 
at  the  uieatre,  where  the  people  were 
assembled  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  and 
the  figs  and  other  fruit  which  were  pro- 
prepared  for  their  refreshment  upon  that 
fatal  afternoon.  One  other  exception, 
however,  must  be  made.  Among  the  myriad 
of  articles  preserved  in  the  museum,  I  vainly 
strained  my  eyes  to  see  a  classic  corkscrew. 
But  a  moment's  thonght  explained  the 
absence  of  this  interestiog  instrument. 
There  were  no  corks  used  when  Horace, 
that  delightful  diner-out,  begged  his  host 
to  let  him  taste  that  famous  four-year-old 
Falemian,  the  savour  of  which  still  sweetly 
lingered  in  his  memory,  while,  to  keep  the 
wintry  cold  out,a  few  more  logs  were  heaped 
upon  the  hospitable  hearth. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  Pompeian 
house  IS  like.  You  may  see  one  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  this  may  serve  you  as 
a  model  to  imagine  half-a-score.  Nearly 
all  are  built  on  this  one  single  plan. 
There  are  hundreds  now  unearthed,  and 
standing,  as  they  stood,  in  straight  and 
narrow  little  streets.  Not  a  roof  ii  to  be 
seen,  but  the  wf^s  are  strong  and  firm. 
Having  neither  doors  nor  window-frames, 
they  look  as  though  the  place  l)ad  been 


destroyed  by  fire,  save  that  the  nuns  show 
no  trace  of  any  smoke.  Here,  as  in  Old 
Kome,  there  are  no  chimneys  to  be  seen ; 
but  there  are  fragments  left  of  furnaces,  as 
well  as  heating-fiuee.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  lava,  black  in  hue,  and  bard  as  granite, 
but  worn  into  deep  mts  by  the  wheels  of 
ancient  Roman  chariots  and  carte.  These 
could  hardly  have  been  numerous  in  this 
small  seaside  city,  for,  as  the  rate  show 
plainly,  men  coald  never  drive  abreast, 
nor,  except  at  certain  places,  pass  each 
other  in  the  street.  Here  and  there,  huge 
stepping-stones  are  laid  from  side  to  sidc^ 
to  serve  in  case  of  flood.  It  seems  pretty 
clear,  indeed,  from  the  aspect  of  the  pave- 
ment, that  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  mostly 
had  pedestrian  exercise  when  they  ventured 
out  of  doors,  for  there  could  nave  been 
small  pleasure  in  a  drive  about  the  place. 

Pompeii  lies  about  four  miles  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  although  in  that  clear 
air  the  distance  seems  much  less.  The 
ja^ed  edges  of  the  summit  stand  oat 
sharply  in  their  outline,  cutUng  into  the 
Une  sky.  Indeed,  the  month  of  the  crater 
is  furnished  with  a  number  of  most 
formidable  teeth,  which  may  be  viewed  as 
outward  signs  of  the  devouring  force 
within.  Rivars  of  lava,  black  as  Styx,  ran 
down  the  mountain-sides  and  flew  over  the 
green  fields  which  lie  fertile  at  its  foot 
The  surface  of  these  streams,  death-dealing 
in  their  course,  is  rent  into  quaint  chasms, 
and  twisted  into  strange,  fantastic  sem- 
blances and  shapea  Indeed,  to  a  fancifol 
view,  it  might  appear  that  the  black 
current  had  flowed  forth  straight  from 
Hades,  and  that  its  surface  had  been 
ruffled  by  the  sighs  of  the  lost  spirits  which 
had  passed  its  fatal  brink. 

The  better  to  enjoy  the  solemn  silence  of 
the  streets,  I  left  the  company  of  my  guide 
about  mid-way  in  his  course.  While  I 
strolled  along  in  solitude,  I  came  into  the 
Forum,  where  the  pillars  still  He  prostrate, 
as  when  shattered  by  the  earthquake  which 
Arbaces,  the  magician,  the  friend  of  my 
school  boy  hood,  was  powerless  to  escape. 
They  evoked  a  mental  glimpse  of  Glancus 
and  lone,  lying  stunned  amid  the  ruins, 
until  sweet  Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  bravely 
came  to  their  relief.  From  tms  vision  of 
romance  I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the 
realities  of  life  by  the  approach  of  a  young 
man,  who  politely  held  his  hand  out,  and 
in  the  whine  I  knew  so  well — the  lane 
whine  of  the  country — said,  "Signor,  da 
an'  sol."  It  quite  took  me  by  surprise  to 
hear  iq  such  dead  silence  that  old  familiar 
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cry.  It  aeemed  m  though  I  law  the  ghoat 
of  Beliuriiu,  and  hMtrd  him  beg^ng  for 
ut  oboloi,  u  in  the  bnve  dm  of  old 
Inclesd,  the  ihook  w  ittgKena  me  that 
my  eonmand  of  the  ItaliaaiaDgaage  fiuled 
m»  for  a  moment  and  all  that  i  ooold 
masta  wai  the  uagla  word,  "  Peroh4 1 " 
Bat  thia  aoffieed  aa  irell  as  any  lensthiar 
zflply,  for  ttie  rtraoger  blandly  nniled' and 
want  apm  hia  way  wlthoat  makiiig  any 
affortto  reapood  tothaimanawerableqnea- 
tka  I  had  pnt  He  looked  healthy  and 
wbU  M,  and  hia  mart  elothea  quite  took 
the  ahine  out  of  my  poor  battered  ooa- 
tnme — ^for  ease  before  el^;aaoe  if  my 
maxim  wbea  abroad,  however  atiSly  I  may 
striTe  to  get  my  collars  starched  -  at  home. 
Bat  I  rappoas  that  tiiere  was  a  strain  of 
beting  in  hia  blood,  and  he  was  sabject 
on  oecationB  to  a  fit  of  this  incoraUa, 
hereditaty  vice. 

The  wide  world  is  narrowed  nowadays, 
since  steam  haa  conquered  space.  Swift 
ships  and  rapid  trains  can  pat  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  at  a  fidry-footed  pace,  if 
not  with  the  celerity  of  Mercury  or  Pack. 
Special  pens  and  pendls  have  thoa  trav^ed 
through  all  lands,  and  have  left  bat  little 
to  diaoover  or  deaoribe.  Nature  haa  few 
secrets  in  this  euquiring  age,  and  the 
traveller  maat  go  afar  to  find  oat  some- 
thing new.  Bat  there  atill  remaina  one 
half  of  old  Pompeii  underground,  and  who 
ean  tell  what  novelties  may  therein  be  an* 
earthed,  and  what  carious  antiquities  may 
aoon  be  brought  to  light  t  Every  month 
adds  some  freah  wcmders  to  tJie  myriad  of 
marvels  which  are  shown  in  the  mneeum ; 
wbOe  the  galleriea  at  Naples  are  continually 
enriched  with  freahly-fonnd  art-treasures, 
tai  surpassing  in  their  excellence  the  moat 
costly  modem  works.  And  all  thia  wealth 
of  art  was  stored  within  a  watering-place 
not  h^f  Bo  big  as  Brighton,  and  the  frescoes 
are  as  fresh  as  when  they  fost  adorned  its 
w^la.  If  the  Downs  became  volcanic  and 
Br^hton  wwe  entombed,  what  portion  of 
ita  sti^nanr  could  be  deemed  wortii  pro- 
serration  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and 
what  ves&e  would  remain  of  t^e  countless 
chromo-lit&wrapha  which  now  deeorate  its 
walls! 

Surely  if  there  be  anywhere  sermons  in 
•tonea,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  a  place  to 
hear  them  preached.  "  Vanity  of  Vanities  " 
may  well  be  cited  for  a  text,  and  there 
can  be  small  doubt  as  to  the  drift  of 
ttie  discourse.  Were  these  atones  in- 
tened  by  accident,  or,  for  a  set  pnrpose, 
ordained  to  be  preserved  1    If  the  latter  be 


Mesumabla  (as  they  who  pat  their  futh  in 
Providence  must  certainly  believe),  what 
sorer  means  of  keeping  them  oould  Nature 
have  devised  than  covering  them  over  with 
a  thick  ooatinz  of  aahes,  impervious  to 
atmoapbere  ana  prwervative  from  damp  t 
Here  IS  a  whole  dty,  once  a  fiuhionable 
watering-place,  presmed  by  way  of  speci- 
men, aa  a  boy  woold  pin  a  butterfly  upon 
a  bit  of  cardboard  and  keep  it  In  a  box 
Hera  we  may  sea  plainly  how  the  heathen 


world  was  waging  near  two  tiionsand 

!'ean  ago;  and  what  were  ita  amusamenta, 
ta  religion,  and  ita  art  Here  were 
theatrea  for  the  many  and  templea  for  the 
few ;  and  ways  of  lift  and  luxury  and 
filthineas  unspeakable,  preaerved  by  way  of 
confirmation  strong  of  Holy  Writ  He 
who  doubts  the  truth  of  what  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Romana  may  fiiwl  a  visit  to 
Pompeii  incline  him  to  believe. 

Tourista  often  show  themselves  afflicted 
with  strange  tastes.  Many  like  the  ahopa 
of  Paria  better  than  the  palaces  of  Eome ; 
and  some  take  the  pains  of  climbing  to  the 
Bonimit  of  St.  Peter's  for  the  parpose  of 
thence  dating  a  few  poatcords  to  their 
frienda.  There  are  travellera  who  can  see 
no  beaaty  in  the  Parthenon,  and  who  look 
upon  Niiwara  as  simply  a  big  water-force 
running  foolishly  to  waata  For  such  as 
these  Pompeii  ia  not  at  all  a  place  to  spend 
a  happy  day.  Nor  ahould  their  comic 
friends  select  it  aa  a  spot  by  nature  fitted 
for  the  cracking  of  old  jokes.  But  the 
rains  teem  with  interest  to  more  aober- 
minded  folk.  Not  merely  are  there  sermons 
in  these  old  deserted  stone^  bat  books  of 
wisdom  to  be  read  in  the  once  running 
lava-brooks.  And  any  man  who  may  be 
aerioaaly  inclined  will  find  no  lack  of 
things  to  think  about  in  a  visit  to  Vesuvius, 
and  the  heathen  place  it  buried — only 
fifteen  brief  years  aiter  that  St.  Paul  had 
died  for  Christ. 


"MY  LADY  DAFFODIL." 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERa  CHAPTER  III. 
Erio  Weldon  walked  with  hurried 
ateps  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  He  took 
the  road  ia  which  he  generally  met  Estelle 
going  to  her  work ;  but  to-day  he  caught 
no  sight  of  the  well-known  figure^  He 
found  himself,  at  last,  facing  the  mill — at 
the  spot  where  he  had  fir^t  aeen  her.  For 
a  moment  he  hesitated.  He  had  never 
once  been  asked  to  enter  the  house.  He 
had  never  even  seen  the  grandfather  whom 
he  set  down  as  a  domestic  tyrant,  in  spite 
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of  the  affeetioQ  Ertelle  evidently  bon 
him. 

But  the  shup  pain  of  tiie  few  that  he 
might  not  see  her  Again,  made  him  fo^et 
all  prudence.  He  vent  qniokly  np  th« 
DUTow  fio^ed  waj,  vithoat  otwriderii^ 
what  he  sheotd  do  i»  say  if  ha  met  the 
snrly  owner  of  the  milL 

He  knew  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  Estelle  generally  aat  when  at  home. 

Instead  of  knocking  at  the  door,  the  lame 
reckless  disregard  of  conseqnenceamade  him 
torn  in  tbe  direction  of  the  window.  His 
heart  gave  one  quick  boand,  and  then 
seemed  to  stand  stilL  She  was  sitting  at 
the  window,  her  head  bent  over  her  work. 
At  the  same  moment  she  raised  it,  and  her 
eyes  met  his.  A  startled  flash  of  glad 
reeceoition  lighted  it  np,  while  a  hot  nosh 
dyed  her  face  from  brow  to  chin.  The 
next  second  he  was  at  the  window,  think- 
ing only  of  the  face  looking  ont  of  the  mill- 
window  at  him,  not  even  tnmbling  to  aasnre 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  room  was  empty, 
and  that  there  was  no  stem  guardian  to 
break  in  upon  their  interview. 

"  Gome  oat  into  the  valley,"  he  said,  his 
voice  just  a  little  unsteady.  "You  ought 
not  to  be  sittiag  working  at  home  this  lovely 
morning." 

She  had  risen  to  her  ftet,  lier  work  lymg 
on  the  ground,  as  it  bad  fallen  from  her 
hands. 

She  looked  down  at  it,  Uien,  without  a 
word,  went  towards-  the  door  of  the  room. 
She  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  she 
appeared  at  the  houaft<loor  with  her  hat; 
but  those  few  minates  gave  Eric  time  to 
bring  his  feelings  better  under  control 

She,  too,  was  a  little  graver  whea  she 
came  out,  and  her  face  seemed  to  have 
paled  as  his  had  done.  They  walked  along 
without  saying  much,  making  only  common- 
place remarlra  about  the  beauty  of  the 
spnng  morning,  until  they  turned  into  the 
Daffodil  Valley. 

They  wandered  half-way  throngh  it,  then 
Guddeuly  stopped  to  look  and  listen. 

The  dew  was  still  sparkling  on  the 
grasses  and  golden  daffodil  bells.  The 
birds  were  singing  their  sweetest  song. 
The  warm  softness  of  the  air  was  fresh 
with  the  breath  of  morning,  and  they  two, 
as  they  stood  there  with  the  daffodils  and 
grasses  springing  up  round  their  feet) 
seemed  to  have  the  whole  world  of  glad 
delight  and  joyous  love  to  themselves. 

"  Isn't  it  jost  jolly  1  "exclaimed  Weldon, 
who,  though  intensdy  appreciative  of  outer 
inauenoes,  was   not  gifted  with   poetical 


laagoage  to  express  his  u^reeiatioa. 
"  Aren  t  you  glad  that  I  made  yon  come 
out  I  I  think  it  is  an  awful  shame  for  your 
grandfather  to  make  you  work.  They  say, 
at  the  inn,  he  is  rich  enough." 

"  I  think  he  does  not  wish  me  to  foi^et 
that  I  belong  to  the  workii^-pe(^la  There 
is  not  much  to  be  done  at  home,  and  he  is 
afraid  that  I  misbt  take  to  watting  my 
time  with  fancies. ' 

"  Yes ;  but  you  mu;ht  do  other  work." 
In  spite  of  bimaelf,  his  eyes  f^  on  bar 
buuu  as  he  epoka. 

She  saw  the  momai^ry  glance,  and  her 
face  flushed. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  down,  too, 
at  the  offending  hands.  "  They  don't  look 
like  those  of  the  yonng  Udiea  for  whom  I 
work.  Sven  needlework  does  not  spoil 
them  like  scrubbing  and  dusting." 

"  I  would  rather  see  you  scr^  and  dust 
in  your  own  honse  tbao  go  oat  to  sew  for 
other  people,"  he  exclaimed,  with  angry, 
unreasonable  resentment  against  fate,  her 
grandfather,  the  people  who  employed  her. 

Again  the  same  hot  flush  dyed  her 
cheeks  --a  flush  that  seemed  to  have  more 
of  pun  or  pride  in  it  than  shame. 

"Some  women  most  do  tiie  work,"  she 
said. 

Something  in  the  words,  rather  than 
the  tone  —  for  they  were  spoken  in  a 
simple,  mattcr-of-faet  voice — went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  the  yonng  man. 

He  foi^t  everything  iu  the  passion  of 
tumultuous  feeling  that  sui^^  over  lum. 
Besolvea,  [vomises,  mother,  the  sodal 
opinion,  his  so  much  valued  ambition — 
even  himaelf. 

"I  cannot  bear  itl"  he  exclaimed 
sharply,  "  It  is  too  bwrible  to  think  of 
you,  slaving  and  toiling,  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  all  these  people.  Oh,  Estella,  my 
darling,  don't  shrink  away  from  me  1  Have 
not  you  guessed,  all  this  time,  how  I  love 
youl  Will  yoo  be  my  wife,  &aA.  I  will 
take  you  away  for  ever  from  all  this  mise- 
rable life]  Ah,  now  I  have  frightened 
you.     Don't  jou  believe " 

She  drew  her  haoda  away  from  his. 

"  Yoor  wiie  I "  she  echoed  in  slew,  incre- 
dulous tones;  "your  wife!  I,  a  common 
working-girl  I " 

"  Common  1  Yon  may  have  had  to 
earn  yoiv  living,  but  you  are  fit  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  berselt  Oh, 
EsteUe " 

At  that  moment,  when  hia  love  and 
passion  bad  broken  its  barriers  of  pnt- 
depce,  she  had  never  seemed  so  desiraUe 
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■■  ihe  did  now,  tiw  morning  minlight 
Mling  on  her  faoe,  her  ooloor  coming  and 
^dng,  her  lips  trembling,  her  eyes  shy, 
■hamed,  doobdng,'  all  in  one. 

He  did  nob  «Ten  watt  for  her  anewer. 
He  drew  her  suddenly  to  him. 

She  did  not  leaist,  for  he  had  not  given 
her  time  to  think.  A  low,  tremtdoas  sigh 
broke  from  her,  and  Uien  her  face  was 
hidden  on  his  breast.  Their  oonrersation 
WIS  onlr  broken  after  that. 

£ric  WeldoQ,  in  the  perfect  happiness 
of  a  satisfied  love,  gave  himself  rm  whollj 
to  the  delight  of  the  moment.  He  would 
not  tJiink ;  be  would  not  look  beyond. 

Eatalle  stood  close  to  him,  her  face 
flashing  and  paling  beneath  bis  looks,  her 
lips,  shy,  and  still  half  frightened^  return- 
ing his  kisses,  and  that  was  sotScieat. 

Strange  to  a&y,  the  one  who  bronght  all 
this  strange,  new  content  into  his  life  was 
the  first  one  to  raise  a  shadow  upon  it 

She  had  moved  a  little  away  from  him. 
She  was  not  a  gbl  who  gave  her  caresses 
eadlj ;  and  her  very  reserve,  adding  to  tbe 
dignity  of  her  girlhood,  made  the  young 
man  feel  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  his 
choice.  And  now,  her  eyes  &xed  on  the 
flower  with  which  she  was  toying,  she  said : 

"  You  wOl  tell  my  grandfatiier  to-night. 
He  will  be  out  all  day.  I  think  he  will 
be  gUd,  thongh." 

The  question  raised  into  dark,  forbidding 
ah^>es  all  the  ngly  doubts,  and  soapicions, 
and  PUBS  of  the  paai 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  be  sngry,  thongh 
you  are  a  gentleman,"  she  said  again,  a 
little  startled  at  his  silence,  and  a  shadow 
fidling  on  her  face  as  she  caught  eight  of 
his.    "He  has  always  been  against " 

Eric  Weldon  had  recovered  himself. 

He  most  have  time  to  think.  He  bad 
been  acting  madly,  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  tnrn.  Besides,  he  could  not  give 
her  up,  this  one  love  of  his  life.  Jlut 
she  was  such  a  child.  How  could  be  ever 
make  her  understand  alt  the  prejudices  and 
difEbrences  of  his  class,  withont  wounding 
her  sensitive  pride  4 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  will  speak  to  yonr  grand- 
father. Bat  I  ahsll  not  be  able  to  see  him 
to-day.  We  are  going  to  leave  this  morning. 
I — I  most  go  homo  immediately,  but  I  wOl 
write  ;  do  yon  mind  that  very  much  I " 

"  You  are  going  away  today  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  must."  He  had  taken  one  step, 
and  now,  hating  and  despiung  himself,  he 
was  driven  on  to  others.  "Bat  I  wUl 
write,  the  very  moment  that  I  can ;  yon 
see,  Ahxt,  there  are  a  few  difficulties " 


"  Oh  yes,  Z  know,"  she  said  quickly,  as 
he  stop^  for  very  shamei  "  Yonr  people 
may  object  It  is  only  natural  Go  back 
to  them  first;  and  if — if  my  being  your 
wife  will  do  you  harm ;  if  they  are  very 
angry,  don't  think  of  me " 

She  could  not  finish.  The  tears  spFang 
into  her  eyes,  and  with  a  low  sob  she  let 
herself  be  drawn  back  into  his  arms. 

He  comforted  her  as  he  conld  beat  do, 
swearing  that  no  obstacles  should  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  love;  but 
when  the  two  parted  at  the  Tnill,  half  an 
hour  later,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  said  till  he 
wrote  himself  to  her  grandfather.  Then 
he  went  back  to  the  tan  to  hurry  their 
departure,  loucing  now  to  be  out  of  the 
place,  so  that  he  might  face  and  think  ont 
the  difficaltiee  of  his  position. 

Some  of  his  doubt  and  troubled  excite- 
ment seemed  to  have  clouded  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  mill.  After  he  left,  Katelle 
Dorey  moved  about  restlessly — unable  to 
settle  down  to  any  of  het  occupations  with 
this  strange  wonder  that  had  come  into  her 
Hre  overpowering  her.  She  could  not 
think,  she  could  not  look  forward  nor  back. 
She  could  only  go  over  and  over  again 
the  scene  in  the  Daifodil  Volley.  That 
Eric  Weldon,  with  his  handsome  face,  with 
his  winning  ways  and  high-bred  mamter,- 
should  love  her,  was  a  fact  that  her  mind 
refused  to  grasp,  and  she  could  only  sit 
stUl,  living  throngb  again  the  moments 
when  bis  voice  haA  spoken,  his  eyes  had 
looked  into  hers.  She  could  not  tell  which 
feeling  predominated — fear,wonder,deUght. 
It  seemed  more  like  some  glimpse  into  a 
strange,  wonderful  land,  so  ifar  away  from 
tite  mill,  with  ite  monotonous  life,  its  long 
days,  its  hard  work,  its  loneliness,  that 
she  could  scarcely  believe,  now  that  the 
glimpse  was  past,  in  the  existence  of  so 
beautiful  a  worid  at  aU. 

Yet  all  thioogh  the  restless  deUght  ran  a 
vague  trouUe  and  r^et  If  only  he  would 
have  told  her  grandfather  at  once  1  How 
could  she  meet  the  old  man  to-night  with 
this  secret  upon  her )  If  only  Eric  Weldon 
had  not  been  her  superior  by  birth  I  But 
her  grandfather's  prejudice  was  so  strong 
against  men  of  the  upper  class.  What 
would  he  say  to  this  t  Yet  was  this  the 
only  fear  that  troubled  bet  1  Was  there 
no  other  doubt,  the  shadow  of  which 
rested  even  upon  her  lover  himself.  Her 
troubled  reflections,  as  she  sat  by  ^t»  open 
window,  at  whi(^  Eric  Weldon  had  aeeu 
her  two  hours  before — it  seemed  weeks 
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now — wore  anddenly  dutorbed  by  aomo- 
oue  aUe  standing  ouUide  it. 

"  Mill  Dorey  I " 

She  itarted,  and  roH  irith  a  frightened 
look  in  her  eye*,  h  they  dieooTored  the 
new  comer. 

It  wu  Wilfred  Amot 

Her  fint  thought  wu  of  Grio,  isd  her 
own  prerioiu  troubled  retteotiooi  gare  » 
colour  to  her  thought 

She  even  fended  that  Hr,  Amot  looked 
pale. 

"  la  anything  jthe  matter  t"  ahe  aaked, 
bonding  forward  to  apeak.  "Mr.Weldon— — " 

"  Did  I  frighten  you  i "  he  aaked  gently, 
though  he  amiled  slightly  as  he  taw  her 
white  face  and  atartled  eye*.  "  You  were 
in  Buch  a  deep  day-dream.  I  only  came  to 
Bay  good-bye.  Do  yon  mind  coming  round 
to  the  door  1  This  casement  wa*  not  made 
for  farewells." 

He  seemed  anxious  to  give  her  time  to 
recover  herself,  as  evidenUy  she  was  still 
too  startled  to  speak  qaietly.  She  did  as 
he  told  her,  and  after  a  moment's  delay 
came  round  to  the  door. 

He  was  standing  with  liis  back  to  it,  but 
he  tamed  immediately,  though  her  footfall 
wa*  so  light  that  he  could  scarcely  hare 
heard  ib 

He  looked  at  her,  a*  ahe  stood  framed 
in  the  grey  doorway,  then  hii  eyee  fell 
for  a  second  on  the  stone-flags. 

"  You  are  going  away,  Mr.  Amot  t "  she 
asked,  breaking  the  momentary  pause,  her 
voice  sweet  and  steady  as  umaL 

"  Yee,  I  am  going  away.  I  thought  I 
would  ran  over  and  say  good-byei  We 
mayn't  meet  again  for  some  ttme.^  My 
friend  has  told  me,"  ho  went  on  in  still  the 
same  quiet  tone,  as  he  saw  the  flushing  of 
her  face  at  the  words  "  some  time,"  implying 
the  future,  meeting,  "and  I  am  glad. 
His  choice  does  him  honour.  I  should 
like  to  Bay  how  much  I  thiok  so.  It  can't 
matter  now,  because  you  belong  to  him, 
and— don't  misjudge  me — he  is  my  friend, 
and  I  don't  grudge  him  bis  happiness.  But 
— well,  as  I  SE^  before,  it  does  not  matter, 
only — if  I  could  have  won  the  treasure 
without  harm  to  him,  I  should  have  lield 
it  as  the  dearest  thing  heaven  or  earth 
could  liare  given  me.  Don't  think  I  am 
saying  tfiis  to  pain  you.  Do  you  not  think 
that!  have  understood  all  along  that  my 
hope  was  foolish  1  You,  like  the  true 
woman  you  are,  have  given  your  hand 
only  where  your  heart  could  go.-    But 


I  am — I  should  just  like  to  say  thia, 
beoaoee,  you  know,  sometimee  troublea 
oome,  and  we  want  friends  in  this  life, 
and  if  I  oould  ever  be  of  servioe  I  want 
you  to  think  of  me,  and  believe  tliat  no 
task  you  should  ever  ask  would  be  anv- 
thing  but  the  dearest  pleasure  of  my  lifei" 

And  all  the  time  Us  voice  was  quet  and 
steady,  as  if  he  were  merely  diaciuaing  the 
most  trivial  topio.  Hi*  Up*  were  peniapa 
paler  than  unul,  but  hi*  eyee  looked  down 
at  her  aa  the  eye*  of  a  brother. 

Hhe  stood  there  sUent,  troubled,  amaied. 
Bat  that  the  words  must  mean  aomething, 
she  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  ww 
laying  bare  to  her  the  secret  of  his  own 
hearL  He  loved  her,  too,  and  what  could 
■he  give  liimt  Nothing.  He  saw  that 
too,  and  he  did  not  try  to  make  her  break 
the  silence,  but  went  on  again  : 

"  Yon  will  believe  what  I  have  eaid  about 
the  reason  for  my  apeaktng  1  Only  the 
deaire  to  be  of  service  to  you  if  ever  you 
ahould  need  me,  made  me  give  yon  tiuM 
pain  now.  You  do  believe  it — that  I  did 
not  thiok  of  my  own  aelSsh  gratification  t " 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  righL  I  shonld  not  like  you 
or  Eric  Weldon  to  imagine  that  I  waa 
untma  Now,  may  I  ask  you  just  one 
more  thing  ia  token  of  your  truat  I  Will 
you  give  me  thoee  flowers  that  you  are 

wearing,  and "    He  stopped.    Ferha[i8 

he  couH  not  oontinua 

She  took  the  daffodils,  which  ahe  had 
ga^»ed  that  morning  in  the  valley,  from 
her  dreaa,  and  held  them  out  to  him  with- 
out a  word. 

"  Thuik  yon,"  he  said,  and  he  touched 
tham  lightly  wit^  bis  lips.  "  You  will 
forgive  me ;  I  did  not ' 

But  her  pity,  her  amazement,  a  etraoge 
pain  stirring  at  her  own  heart,  that  ue 
very  love  and  wonder  that  had  come  into 
her  life  had  itself  raised,  overcame  her 
trouble  and  ailencA 

"  Listen,"  she  said.  "  I  believe  you.  I 
trust  you  as  Mr.  Weldon's  Mend.  And  to 
prove  my  trust  to  you,  if  ever  I  need  a 
fiiend — u  ever  yon  can  help  me,  and  you 
(done,  I  will  ask  yoo  to  give  me  back  those 
flowers,  and  if  you  have  them " 

"I  ahall  have  them,"  he  sud  simply, 
taking  the  hand  ahe  held  out  to  him. 

"  Good-bye  I " 

"Good-bye.  Heaven  bless  yon  both," 
he  said,  then  turned  away  and  went  down 
the  fla^^  path. 
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to  BiDk  deeper  and  deeper  in  mufortane ; 
sod  he  reproached  hinuelf  now  for  having 
advised  Gerald  to  hare  anything  to  ito 
with  diamonda.  The  poor  fellow  was  nn- 
Incky — that  was  plain ;  even  his  wife's 
sorting  brought  no  good  fortune  to  him ; 
he  was  known  throughout  the  camp  as  an 
unlucky  man,  and  he  knew  it  himself,  and 
wa«  beeoming  a  little  desperate.  Boh 
Stilling  sympathiBed  very  strongly  with 
Mrs.  E^ne,  when  she  wished  they  were  all 
away  from  Kimb^ley;  he  thought  he 
knew,  even  better  than  she  did,  how  almost 
necessary  it  was  for  Gerald  to  get  away; 
but  to  Gerald  himself  that  seemed  im- 
possible. Theo  iTOB  too  weak,  and  too 
much  devoted  to  her  baby,  to  argue  wiih 
him  much ;  yet  sometimes  there  were 
arguments,  in  which,  of  course,  neither  of 
them  convinced  the  other.  Then  Gerald 
waa  very  irritable,  and  then  penitent ;  and 
Theo,  perhaps,  would  make  things  worse 
by  being  a  little  proud  and  cold ;  and 
somehow  it  was  not  only  outward  circum- 
stances that  made  them  both  unhappy. 
He,  perhaps,  was  the  more  unhappy  of  the 
two;  she  did  not  think,  as  he -sat  and 
looked  at  her  with  little  Gerald  in  her 
arms,  what  wild,  despairing  thoughts  were 
passing  through  the  poor  fellow's  mind. 
And  a  year  ago,  he  and  the  both  thought 
that  one  could  have  nothing  apart  from  the 
other !  Now  it  seemed  as  if  his  one  passion 
was  for  diamonds,  hers  for  her  baby.  Was 
it  possible  t  Ootdd  little  Gerald  really,  in 
his  innocence,  bo  a  sort  of  separaUon 
between  his  father  and  mother  t 

One  day  Gerald  came  home  as  nsual, 
and  walked  heavily  into  the  half-dark 
room.  He  was  very  thin,  and  worn,  and 
sunburnt;  his  eyes  were  hollow;  his 
digger's  dothes  looked  rough  and  careless ; 
he  was  tired  and  elonching,  and  half 
stumbled  at  the  door. 

"Take  care,  dear;  you'll  wake  him," 
said  Theo  softly  from  the  sofa. 

Gerald  muttered  something,  and  flung 
his  hat  into  a  corner,  and  himself  into  a 
large  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  Come  here,"  said  Theo;  "are  you  very 
tired,  poor  boy ) " 

"  Of  course,"  he  said ;  but  he  did  not 
move;  and  presently  she  said  in  a  low 
voice:  "I  can't  come  to  you,  because  I 
don't  want  to  disturb  him;  he  has  been 
cryintjall  day." 

"  lie  never  does  anything  bnt  cry,  poor 
little  beggar  I "  said  Gerald.  "I  wonder 
the  doctor  can't  stop  that ;  it's  perfectly 
awful" 


"There  might  be  things"  said  Thso, 
"but  Covdie  says  they  wouldn't  *gne 
with  him.  He  is  ao  weak,  yoa-aee — eo 
delicate."  -     '"'-"  - 

"I  believe  Combe  knowi  ootl^ng  on 
earth  about  babies." 

Theo  did  not  answer ;  it  waa  not  worth 
whUe  to  defend  Combe's  knowledge;  bnt 
presently  she  asked  the  usual  question  : 

"  Have  yoa  any  good  news  to-day  1 " 

"I  should  have  told  you  long  ago  if  I 
had,"  said  Gerald. 

There  was  a  long  pwue,  and  then  elie 
said: 

"I  wonder  how  this  will  end,  Gerald  t 
A  month  ago,  when  I  told  yon  I  could  not 
keep  him  here  when  it  was  hot,  you  aaid 
we  must  wait  a  month,  and  then  decide 
Bomething.  I'm  sure  the  heat  is  alreadjr 
bad  for  him.  Mrs.  Jackson  days  so — and, 
Gerald,  she  was  here  this  afternoon,  and 
she  said  he  grows  smaller  every  day." 

Her  voiee  failed,  leaving  a  sort,  of  sad 
echo  in  the  room.  There  she  lay  on  the 
large,  dark  sofa,  all  white,  holding  her  baby 
in  her  arms ;  his  little  face  was  pinched 
and  wasted,  his  tired  little  eyelids  wer« 
closed ;  he  looked  patient,  poor  tiny  thing, 
but  hardly  peaceful  or  happy ;  it  was  only 
a  few  minutes'  rest  from  the  sorrow  and 
pain  that  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  him 
ever  since  he  was  born. 

"Don't  let  her  bother  you;  it  is  hia 
nature  to  be  small,"  said  Gerald  rather 
impatiently ;  and  after  a  minute  or  two  he 
added  :  "  He's  not  so  weak  as  you  think. 
When  I  went  off  this  morning,  he  took  bold 
of  my  finger  and  held  it  like  a  man." 

"  Gerald,  yon  are  such  a  long  way  ofif. 
Do  come  here ! "  said  Theo  under  her 
breath. 

"  I  shall  wake  him  ir  I  do." 

"  Very  well,  I  can't  help  it," 

He  came  to  her  very  gently  then,  and 
kissed  her,  and  looked  into  the  little  sleep- 
ing face ;  and  presently,  in  silence,  went 
lightly  back  to  bis  chair  again. 

"Sell  it  to-morrow,. dear,  and  let  us  go 
away,"  she  said. 

"  Ab,  that's  all  very  fine,"  he  answered 
despairingly.  "  But  what  are  we  going  to 
live  on  T  And — look  here — the  man  who 
bays  it  will  have  all  the  good  luck.  He'll 
find  a  big  stone  the  very  first  day,  and 
go  on  finding  them,  and  make  hia  fortune 
ill  a  few  months.  And  if  he  does,  why 
shouldn't  It" 

"  Simply  beicause  you  don't,"  said  Theo. 

"  That  is  such  nonsense.  Of  course  it 
is  despairing  work — killing  work,  nothing 


bat  taHan  day  after  daj — irho  kuowi  that 
if  I  doat  1  u  it  wia  a  bad  claim,  then 
vonid  be  reasoQ  in  what  yon  say.  Bat  it's 
a  good  one,  aa  yon  know ;  the  last  fellow 
made  His  fortune  ont  of  it,  so  why  shooldn't 
1 1    One  only  wants  patience." 

"  Patience  is  such  a  dreadful  thing,"  said 
Theo,  half  to  herself. 

"  Hot  can  yon  be  so  childish  1 "  sud 
Gerald  with  a  sort  of  groan,  twisting  him- 
self in  bis  cb^.^  "Tm  doing  all  I  can,  the 
best  I  can  for  you  and  him,  and  yon  won't 
even  wait  to  see  what  two  or  three  months 
will  biing." 

"  Why  shoold  they  bring  anything  more 
than  the  last  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  1 " 

"Beeaose  they  mnst.  It's  impossiblei 
it's  against  reason  that  they  Bhoaldn't.  It 
would  be  madness  to  sell  the  claim  now." 

"  Madness  !"  repeated  Theo.  "  Some- 
times madness  comes  from  staying  here 
too  long.  Do  yon  remember  that  farm, 
Gerald  f" 

He  langbed, 

"It  depends  upon  yon  to  fulfil  that 
prophecy,"  he  said, 

Theo  sighed  After  a  few  minutes  she 
sud: 

"If  the  clum.  is  such  a  good  one,  yoa 
would  sell  it  well,  and  then  we  should  be 
all  right." 

"  It  has  a  bad  name  now,  you  see,"  sud 
her  husband  "  It  certunly  would  not  pay 
me  anything  like  what  I  have  spent  upon 
it,  Stirling  knows  it  wouldn't  Every- 
body knows  it  would  be  ridicnlous  to 
attempt  selling  now-  I  must  stick  to  it 
I'm  sorry  you  hate  it  all  so  desperately." 

"  Am  I  unreasonable  t "  said  Theo. 

She  did  not  try  to  argue  with  him  or 
persuade  him  any  more,  for  she  was  very 
lired.  After  all,  she  thought,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  it  did  not  matter  much. 
She  had  lived  through  all  these  months  of 
fever  and  wretoheanesB,  and  she  would 
probably  go  on  living ;  she  was  not  afraid 
now  that  she  would  die.  And  if  G-erald 
could  ever  be  happy  and  fortunate,  and 
could  carry  out  what  he  bad  set  his  heart 
on,  perhaps  it  did  not  matter  that  her 
cheek  had  lost  its  young  roundness,  and 
that  her  pretty,  delicate  colouriug  was  gone 
for  ever,  and  that  she  looked  and  felt 
years,  instead  of  mouths,  older  than  the 
girl  who  had  left  England,  full  of  eager, 
restless  happineea,  to  join  him  in  this 
country.  No,  it  did  not  matter  at  all 
abont  her,  but  it  did  matter  about  the 
baby ;  the  horrors  of  that  climate,  the  dust 
and  thA  flies  which  she  had  laughed  at, 
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became  real  horrors  now  that  they  tormented 
him.  She  was  uneasy  about  him,  though 
perhaps  not  really  anxious,  for  people  had 
been  too  soft-hearted  to  frighten  her.  She 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  her  child 
growing  up  in  this  country,  a  boy  like 
other  boys  she  saw  at  Eimberley.  She 
talked  to  him  about  it  sometimes  in  confi- 
dence, for  when  she  stud  these  things  to 
Gerald  he  was  rather  hurt  and  angry,  and 
asked  her  if  she  really  thought  he  meant 
to  stay  at  Kimberley  always. 

After  all,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  a 
certain  way.  He  thought  of  the  future, 
and  was  doing  his  best,  as  he  said,  for  her 
and  the  child ;  it  was  her  duty,  then,  to  try 
aud  bear  the  present  for  herself  and  him ; 
yet  if  Theo  had  been  strong  and  iudepen- 
deut  still,  if  that  climate  had  not  had  its 
fatal  effect  upon  her  mind  and  body,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  that  for  any  reason  she 
would  have  consented  to  stay. 

However,  after  that  evening  she  did  not 
say  much  more,  and  seemed  more  patient, 
and  tried  to  smile  and  eocourage  Gerald 
when  he  came  back  day  after  day  with  the 
same  sad  story  of  failure.  About  this  time 
she  had  another  attack  of  fever,  which  left 
her  very  weak ;  and  little  Gerald  grew 
lighter  and  smaller  every  day,  and  cried 
more  than  ever,  when  he  could  not  lie  in 
his  mother's  arma  When  she  was  getting 
better  she  had  a  long  affectionate  letter 
from  Helen,  full  of  the  charms  and  health 
and  beauty  of  her  two  children.  Theo 
woold  sympathise  now,  she  thought  Theo 
took  her  own  baby  in  her  arms  then, 
and  laid  her  face  agtunst  his,  wetted  hie 
poor  little  cheek  with  sad,  hot  tears  which 
made  him  cry. 

One  hot  afternoon,  when  she  was  better, 
hut  hardly  strong  enough  to  walk.  Combe 
was  obliged  to  go  out,  and  left  her  on  the 
sofa  with  the  baby.  She  was  alone  in  the 
house,  except  that  the  faithfnl  Zulu  was 
lying  asleep  in  the  sunniest  comer  of  the 
compound,  and  Toby,  the  dog,  sat  with  one 
eye  open  in  the  porch.  Some  Kafirs  were 
holding  one  of  their  feasts  just  outside  the 
camp,  and  there  was  a  great  noise  of  wild 
music,  and  singing,  and  shouts,  and  yells, 
which  yet  was  not  exactly  a  disturbing  or 
discordant  noise,  as  it  floated  in  at  the  open 
door,  and  the  windows  with  their  venetiau 
shutters. 

Tfio  mail-cart  from  Cape  Town  had  just 
driven  into  the  camp,  and  one  of  its  few 
passengers,  pale,  worn,  snnbumt,  dizzy  with 
the  extreme  fatigue  of  that  long  journey 
without   pause   or   rest,  asked   his   way 
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throngli  the  blazing  etreets  to  Mr.  Fane's 
house.  Toby  buked  at  him  violently,  aa 
he  came  up  to  the  gate  in  the  reed  fence, 
and  opeu^  it.  The  dog  then  changed  hta 
mind,  smelt  at  him  and  wa^ed  Ma  taO, 
vith  the  instinct  of  Bome  dog«  for  thur 
master's  relations  Hagh  North  steadied 
himself  with  one  hand  against  the  porch, 
and  vaited  a  moment,  peering  into  the 
dark  interior.  He  heard  a  low  moatung 
sound,  and  saw  a  woman  walking  up  and 
down,  with  steady,  measured  stmps,  which 
yet  sometimes  seemed  to  fail  and  totter  a 
little,  a»  if  she  was  almost  losing  command 
over  herself. 

As  Hugh's  dazzled  eyes  became  used  to 
the  darkness,  he  saw  ttwt  it  was  Theo,  and 
that  she  had  a  baby  in  her  jirms.  He 
thought  there  was  something  very  straoge 
in  her  look,  and  manner,  and  way  of  walking ; 
and  in  that  great  heat  he  tamed  suddenly 
cold,  and  shivered  all  over,  and  wished  he 
had  gone  first  to  the  mine  to  find  GSerald 
Fane,  and  to  hear  how  she  was,  instead  of 
startling  her  by  his  unexpected  arrivaL 

And  yet  how  he  had  hurried  to  reach 
herl  how  even  the  nml-cort  with  its 
frantic,  dasbing  haste  and  bustle,  which 
frightcmed  ordinary  travellers,  had  not 
been  half  quick  enough  for  him ! 

He  stood  still  for  a  minute,  aflraid  to  go 
forward  or  to  attract  her  attention  ;  but  she 
very  soon  saw  him,  and  came  to  the  door- 
way with  the  child  in  her  anus.  Hugh 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  in  a  moment  every 
detail  of  that  terrible  change — so  it  was  to 
him.  Yet  Theo  was  looking  curiously 
brilliant  that  afternoon;  her  eyes  were 
shining  with  their  beautiful  brown  light, 
her  cheeks  and  lips  were  bumingred.  She 
smiled  with  pleasure  as  she  met  Hugh,  and 
gave  him  her  right  hand,  and  held  np  her 
face  to  kiss  him ;  the  touch  of  her  hand 
and  of  her  lips  was  like  fire. 

"  Gome  in,  dear  Hugh  j  I  am  so  glad," 
she  said.  "  Are  you  starving  1  Have  you 
come  from  London  to^ay  t  Combe  will 
be  in  very  soon,  and  you  shall  have  some 
dinner.  Sit  down ;  that's  Gerald's  chair, 
he  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  in  it.  And 
bow  are  Uncle  Henry — and  Nell  1 " 

By  this  time  Hugh  bad  quite  forgotten 
his  fatigue,  his  hunger,  in  tho  inexpressible 
terror  of  looking  at  Theo  and  listening  to 
her.  It  was  fever,  he  felt  sure — thank 
Heaven,  only  fever  I — which  of  course  gave 
her  the  strength  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
that  restless  way.  He  was  only  thankful 
that  she  was  not  too  delirions  to  know 
him.     He  sat  down  for  a  moment,  as  ejie 


told  him,  and  watched  her  pacing  np  and 
down.  Now  and  then  she  bent  her  face 
over  the  baby  and  moaned  a  litUe ;  the 
baby  lay  quite  Btni — asleep,  he  thought.  He 
wished  ute  would  sit  down,  but  hardly 
knew,  at  first,  what  to  say  to  her, 

"  Nell  is  very  well,  thanks ;  she  sent  hsr 
love  to  you,  and  so  did  Lady  Keddiff— at 
least  I  think  so,"  he  said,  trying  to  qieak 
l^Uy.  "  And  I  saw  Miss  Fane  before  I 
\m ;  she  sent  a  number  of  meesa^  You 
see  I  have  accepted  your  invitation,  Thea 
And  Where's  Mr.  Fauet  at  his  work,  I 
suppose." 

She  hardly  seemed  to  hear  his  slow, 
gentle  voice  at  all 

"  I  do  wish  grandmamma  knew  all  about 
it,"  she  said  after  a  pause.  "  She  would  be 
very  angry  at  first,  but  not  really,  and  we 
might  go  a.broad  and  forget  it.  Do  yon 
know — it  is  so  fanny — I  sometimes  forget 
where  I  am." 

"  Yon  were  always  rather  absent,"  said 
Hugh.  "But  I  must  say,  with  a  sun  like 
this  beating  down  on  one's  head,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ignore  Africa." 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  a  long 
one  tills  time.  He  could  not  ait  still ;  he 
began  to  wonder  when  her  hnsband  or 
Combe  would  come  in,  to  relieve  him  from 
Uie  awful  strain  of  tliis  meeting.  As  she 
paced  up  and  down,  he  got  np,  and  stepped 
forward  as  she  passed  him. 

"  Won't  you  be  tired,  Theo  t  Hadnt 
you  better  sit  down  I "  he  said,  with  a  little 
of  his  old  gentle  authority. 

She  lifted  her  beautiful  wild  eyes  to  his 
face,  as  he  stood  close  to  her ;  then  they 
fell  again  on  her  baby. 

"  He  likes  me  to  wftik  about ;  it  sends 
him  to  sleep,"  she  s^d. 

"  But  he  is  asleep  now,"  aud  Hugh. 

"  Fast  asleep,  my  tittle  diild,"  she  mur- 
mured. "He  is  not  crying  now.  Gerald 
says  he  always  cries.  Bat  look  at  him, 
Hugh ;  did  you  ever  see  him  so  quiet  snd 
pes^eful  t  He  reidly  is  smiling ;  he  looks 
as  if  he  would  never  cry  any  mor&'* 

She  trembled  and  tottered  a  little  as  she 
stood.  Hugh  put  oat  his  a^  to  support 
her,  aud  sho  leaned  against  him  for  a 
moment,  pressing  the  baby  closer. 

"  Oh,  Hagb,"  she  whispered,  "  you  doot 
know  what  he  is,  or  what  things  we  tell 
each  other," , 

Hugh  liardly  heard  what  she  said,  for 
he,  too,  was  looking  intently  down  into 
the  baby's  face.  It  was,  indeed,  a  peaceful 
little  face,  wlute  as  marble,  and  motion- 
less ;  and  there  was  something  on  the  dny 
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mated  features  wliich  might  be  called  a 
smile.  And  as  Hngh  looked,  and  felt  the 
mother  tremble  as  she  held  her  sleeping 
child,  there  came  into  Mb  mind  the 
fltnuge,  solemn  conviction  that  ahe  had 
spoken  the  troth  when  she  said  that  little 
Gerald  Tould  never  cry  again, 

"  My  poor  Theo  ! "  be  thought ;  but  he 
kept  himself  perfectly  calm,  and,  to  make 
quite  sore,  he  touched  the  baby's  little 
hand  with  his  finger,  and  did  not,  by  any 
start  or  exclamation,  betray  that  the  life 
was  no  longer  in  it. 

"  Listen  to  me,  dear  Ileo,"  he  said,  very 
low  and  gravely.  "  I  know  yon  have  been 
ill,  and  it  is  not  good  for  yon  to  stand  and 
walk  abont  so  long;  Now,  will  yon  sit 
down,  and  let  me  hold  the  baby  and  walk 
abont  with  Mm  t  Von  mnst  not  forget  that 
be  is  my  godson,  Theo." 

She  made  no  resistance,  bnt  let  him 
guide  her  to  the  Bofit,  and  let  him  take 
the  diild  into  his  arms,  and  sank  back 
almost  onoonscionB  on  her  pillows. 

"Now  he  is  in  my  care,"  said  Hagh  in 
the  same  low  voice,  "and  yon  are  to  lie 
■till  and  rest  while  I  take  him  to  Gombe. 
Then  I  shall  come  bock  and  talk  to 
you." 

He  left  her,  and  walked  on  into  the 
dining-room. 

"  Oombe,"  he  said,  "  where  are  yon  1 
Bat  Uiere  was  no  answer.  Plainly,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  boose  bnt  himself  and 
Theo.  He  looked  ronnd  him  with  a  wild 
anxiety,  not  daring  to  carry  the  child  back 
into  the  room  where-  she  was.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  brain' 
fever,  and  that  a  sudden  shock  might  be 
tertible.  How  she  was  to  be  told  he  did 
not  know ;  he  did  not  daie  to  think. 
saw  another  door,  and  went  on  through  it 
into  the  bedroom  beyond.  There  he  saw 
the  baby's  tiny  white  cot,  and  gently  laid 
him  down.  He  felt  the  little  heart,  bat  it 
was  sdll;  tried  vainly  and  hopelessly  to 
rail  back  the  life  that  was  gona  No ;  Uttle 
Gerald  had  fomid  the  world  too  painful, 
even  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  hod  gone 
back,  a  pnre  baby-epiiit,  to  the  peace  &om 
which  he  came.  Hugh  North's  eyes  were 
bnming  with  tears  when  he  turned  away 
from  hLn,  afraid  to  stay  too  long,  and  met 
Combe  at  the  door.  She  was  roshing  in 
in  wild  amazement,  for  her  mistress  had 
told  her  that  Captain  North  had  carried 
the  child  away,  and  Gombe,  thinking  that 
this  was  only  a  feverish  fancy,  flew  to  look 
for  bim.  Hugh  held  np  his  band  to  keep 
her  qolet. 


It  was  over  before  I  came,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

He  went  back  into  the  drawbg-room, 
where  Theo  was  talkiDg  to  herself  in  low, 
sweet  tones,  rather  indistinctly,  moaning 
and  sighine  now  and  thea  Hugh  had 
forgotten  all  abont  himself ;  he  was  now 
thinking  of  poor  Gerald  Fane,  and  wishing 
to  go  out  and  meet  bim ;  but  he  conld  not 
leave  Theo  alone.  Then  quick  steps  came 
near  the  door,  and  a  cheerful  whistling, 
which  silenced  itself  as  they  approached 
nearer,  and  then  Gerald  almost  darted 
into  the  house,  and  sprang  across  the  room 
to  his  wife,  holding  out  something  in  his 

"There,  what  do  you  say  now  1  Who 
was  right,  after  all  t  Two  big  stones,  the 
least  of  them  over  six  carats  1  If  yon  and 
he  were  strong  enough,  we  wonld  be  off  to - 
Barkly  to-morrow.  I  don't  care  what  I  do, 
now  tiiat  the  luck  has  turned." 

He  had  knelt  down  beside  hit  wife's 
sofa,  not  seeing,  in  his  ei^mesB,  in  that 
darkened  room,  that  anyone  else  was  there. 
She  put  oat  both  her  hands,  and  lud  them ' 
round  his  neck,  drawing  him  dose  to  her, 
and  to  Hugh's  intense  surprise,  she  sud 
very  distinctly : 

"  He  will  never  cry  again," 
"  What  do  yon  mean  1 "  said  Gerald, 
"A^  Hugh;  he  knows,"  she  said. 
But  Hugh  had  sprung  up  from  his  chur 
u)d  gone  out  into  the  porch ;  he  felt  as  if 
ha  could  not  bear  any  more. 


THE  WHITE  QUAKERS 

In  the  year  1831,  a  man  named  Joshna 
Jacob  was  an  important  and  highly- 
esteemed  member  of  the  little  Qaaker 
society  in  Dublin;  he  took  a  prominent 
part  at  the  monthly  meeting,  and  was 
frequently  "moved  to  eowk  at  the 
gatherings  for  worship.  Being  also  a 
very  "^un"  friend,  he  was,  all  things 
considered,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
shining  lights  of  the  community. 

.Jacob's  great  desire  was  to  root  out  all 
the  innovadona  which  had  arisen  since  the 
days  when  Loe  and  Bnmeyate  first  spread 
the  doctrines  of  Divine  Light  in  Ireland, 
and  thus  to  restore  to  the  Quaker  society 
what  he  deemed  to  be  its  pristine  purity 
and  simplicity.  In  imitation  of  George 
Fox,  he  also  claimed  to  have  "  revelatious  " 
and' " openings,"  or  "first  gnidings,"  and, 
in  a  word,  set  np  for  a  prophet  His  first 
utterances  were  received  by  Uie  Dublin 
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friends  with  great  roBpect,  and,  aa  they 
D&tarallf  felt  proud  of  having  witliiii  their 
scanty  pale  a  man  of  anch  diitingniahed 
girts,  they  obeyed  hii  dictates  as  reverently 
as  if  thay  were  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline  itaell 

Jacob  waa  particularly  Bolicitoaa  that 
the  Irish  Friends  should  return  to  many 
of  the  primitive  costoms  which  had 
long  fallen  into  dinue.  They  were  to 
revive  the  combersome  phraseology  of 
Burrough  and  Apjohn,  and  to  reduce  life 
to  the  simplicity  inculcated  b^  George 
Fox,  and  as  a  rider  principally  hie  own,  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  passive  antagonism 
to  all  persons  outside  the  sect 

George  Foz,  argued  Jacob,  waa  inspired 
by  "  best  wisdon^ "  to  originate  and 
establish  Quakeriam,  and  had  printed  mlea 
and  bye-lawa  for  its  guidance;  if  these 
were  inspired — and  all  Quakers  at  that  time 
profeaaed  to  believe  that  they  were — every 
departure  from  themmust  have  been  wrong. 
The  BnblinFrienda  could  not  well  avoid 
adnutting  the  force  of  this  argument,  and, 
con8e<|^uentJy,  set  to  work  to  follow  Jacob's 
directions.  The  revivaliat  movement  soon 
became  an  enthusiastic  one,  and  might  have 
proved  very  valuable  to  the  sect,  nad  not 
Jacob  and  a  few  of  the  more  fanatical  of 
his  adherents  soon  set  up  a  claim  to  posaeaa 
"best  wiadom"  of  a  superior  quality  to 
that  which  guided  the  "man  in  the  leathern 
breeches." 

The  Quakers  dubbed  this  movement  the 
"  New  Light,"  and,  it  is  said,  added  fresh 
rules  to  the  Book  of  Discipline,  in  accor- 
dance with  Hm  directions;  but  as  these 
alterations  are  not  to  be  fooiid  in  the 
records  of  the  society,  tiaa  ia  extremely 
doubtful 

All  seemed  to  promise  well,  but  the 
Jacob  party  continued  to  have  so  many 
"  first  guidings,"  and  thoae  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  chsjacter,  that  the  common-aense 
of  the  Quakers  at  length  triumphed  over 
their  credulity.  Jacob,  nowever,  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  meeting  of  the  enormoua 
sin  of  wearing  mourning,  or  of  harbour- 
ing any  musical  instrument  in  their  houses, 
and  even  persuaded  them  to  declare  that 
any  Friend  who  committed  theae  offences 
should  be  disowned. 

George  Fox,  aa  everyone  knowe,  in- 
sisted on  great  plainness  of  dreas,  and 
bright  colours  have  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  uncanonical  by  his  followers;  but  Jacob 
carried  the  principle  a  step  fiother,  and 
announced  that  any  shade  of  colour  was 
incoDsisteBt  with  Ghriattanit?.      All  men 


and  women,  he  decreed,  should  dreas  in 
white,  or  the  nearest  approach  they  could 
obtain.  By  way  of  example,  he  ad<^ted  at 
stitt  composed  of  shoea  of  unt«naed  leaUi^. 
unbleached  cotton  atockinga,  white  flannel 
breeches  and  coat,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  of  the  lighteat  procurable  tint ;  and  in 
thia  coatume  he  appeared  at  the  meeting, 
aocompanied  by  his  wife,  who  was  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  coarse  unbleached 
calico.  He  had  his  house  whitewashed 
inside  and  out,  the  woodwork  was  painted 
white,  the  handsome  furniture  waa  r^Jaced 
by  rough  deed,  and  the  very  patchwork 
quilt  waa  discarded  in  favour  of  one  inno- 
cent of  sinful  luie&  Mrs.  Jacob  wa»  an 
implicit  believer  in  her  husband'a  inspi- 
ration, and  outdid  him  in  enthmdaam. 
One  morning  she  collected  every  sixap  of 
crockery  they  possessed  which  waa  defiled 
with  a  tinge  of  gold  or  colour,  and  broke 
them  on  we  doorst«p  to  the  amusemoit 
of  the  passers-by.  As  her  husband  re- 
marked that  her  action  was  a  noble  deed, 
she  fetched  out  the  mirrors  and  omamenta, 
and  having  smashed  Uiem  too,  was  re- 
warded by  the  conjugal  commendation  of 
being  a  noble  woman. 

A  first  guiding  such  as  this,  entailing,  aa 
it  did,  considerable  pecuniaiy  looa  gpon 
themselves,  the  Dublin  Quakers  could  not 
believe  to  be  the  result  of  "  best  wisdom." 
Whether  in  consequence  of  it  t^ey  dia- 
onned  Jacob  or  ha  them  is  uncertain,  but 
he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  society  im- 
mediately afterwards,  and  with  the  help  of 
about  a  hundred  persons  who  still  believed 
in  bim,  he  set  up  a  sect  of  his  own,  of 
which  he  was,  of  coarse,  the  head.  They 
termed  themaelvea  White,  and  the  ortho- 
dox Friends  the  Black,  Quakers,  to  ahow 
that  while  they  were  revelling  in  the  light 
of  truth,  the  othera  were  atilT  in  the  dark- 
ness of  iniquity. 

Both  Jaoob  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers  were  perscma  of  considerable 
means,  and  they  set  up  a  socialistic  eatab- 
liahment  near  Dublin,  where  they  lived  in 
a  quiet  and  nnostent«tioua,  but  peculiar 
and  expensive  fashion.  At  first  they  tried 
hard  to  force  the  Friends  to  break  their  rule 
of  never  engaging  in  a  controversy,  and 
published  a  monthly  paper  called  "The 
Truth  as  it  ia  in  Jesus,"  in  the  columsa  of 
which  they  asserted,  and  endeavoured  to 

1  trove,  that  thay  were  the  only  true  fol- 
owers  of  Fox  and  Barclay ;  but  as  the 
othera  would  not  condescend  to  notice  their 
virulent  twaddle,  thia  remarkable  prodoo- 
tion  waa  aoon  diacontinned. 
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At  JMob  wv  believed  to  be  inspired, 
no  command  he  gave  vm  too  ridicnlooi  to 
be  impUcttJf  obeyed.  Aa  I  bare  loid,  most 
of  his  followers  were  people  of  wealth 
ind  posititm,  yet  they  willingly  performed 
insula  acts,  and  suffered  great  priva- 
tkau.  An  aged  woman,  who  had  lived 
in  loxoiy  all  her  life,  was  directed  to 
dothe  henelf  in  a  single  thin  cotton  gown, 
and  early  one  winter's  morning  to  bake  a 
Indn  of  porridge,  and  eat  the  contents  on 
the  steps  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  a  sign 
onto  tjie  people.  Another  delicate  woman 
who  had  offended  him,  he  ordered  to  do  all 
the  waslung  for  the  establishment  (conaist- 
io^  of  more  than  a  hundred  people),  and 
thu  she  did  till  her  health  broke  down, 
when  he  permitted  her  to  die  nncared-for 
and  alonei  An  account  of  her  death, 
which  still  existe,  is  not  pleasant  readinS' 
In  Notee  and  Qaeries  for  1861,  thoreu 
a  leoord  of  a  visit  to  the  White  Quaker 
settlement :  "  I  paid  them  a  visit  once," 
it  Ays,  "  when  they  rented  a  house  and 
demesne  near  Clondalkin,  which  fcffmerly 
belonged  to  Lord  Kilarden,  ^ot  being 
allowed  by  law  to  walk  as  they  wished  in 
the  naked  aimpUcity  of  their  Adanuoal 
forefather,  they  adopted  the  white  gar- 
nente  as  being  next  best.  Everytlung 
with  them  was  white  within  and  without, 
and  they  had  even  a  white  jaanting-cor. 
They  vent  barefoot,  but  some,  I  iMieve, 
were  allowed  the  indulgence  of  white 
■boea,  They  lived  who%  on  vegetables, 
and  iffofessed  to  cultivate  silence  ex- 
tensively. They  also  cnltivated  polygamy 
{tuA  very  productive  of  silence,  one  wonld 
think),  and  were  in  many  respects  more 
like  the  Mormons  than  the  foUowecs  of 
Tryoa  (a  vegataiiim,  teetotaler,  and  anti- 
tobactonist),  who,  though  a  fanatic,  was 
ma  h«o«arable  and  apnght  man.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  White  Quaker  who  kept 
the  gate;  he  was  a  bar&rfooted  man  in 
vhit^  vi^  a  red  beard,  and  came  slowly 
to  open  the  gate,  reading,  as  he  come,  s 
book  in  his  hand,  then  aitently  admitted 
me." 
..Dublin  was  not  the  only  place  where 
iheaa  fanaUaa  had  a  meeting-house,  and  at 
one  time  the  sect  bade  fair  to  become 
numerous ;  but  its  members  were  so  con- 
stantly before  the  ma^pstrates,  that  it  got 
a  deaerredly  bad  name.  They  imitated 
George  Fox  in  going  into  churches  and 
distortunf  the  congregation  by  testifying 
agaioat  the  "  men  wearing  white  shirts," 
Of»  did  tbey  leave  the  meetings  of  their 
fii  society  alpne.     One  Sunday  morning 


two  White  Quaker  sisters  and  a  brother 
entered  the  Dublin  Friends'  meeting-house, 
when  the  congregation  had  been  seated  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  silenc&  For  a  tew 
miuuteB  they  did  not  epeak ;  then,  as  they 
tamed  to  leave,  they  aH  cried,  "  Woe  to 
this-  bloody  house  and   to    this   bloody 

Seople  1 "  Bat  they  were  not  always  so 
igni&ed.  On  another  occasion  they  tried 
hard  to  break  up  a  meeting,  and  when  the 
Friends  endeavoured  to  turn  them  out, 
threw  themselves  full  length  (m  the  Aoor 
and  resisted  their  .  efforts  by  kicking, 
screaming,  and  swearing. 

The  White  Quakers  were  constantly 
quoting  Scripture  in  support  of  their 
actions,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens 
which  remain,  were  certainly  clever  in 
making  it  fit  with  their  wishes,  One 
favonnte  text  was,  "  to  the  pure  all  things 
are  pore,"  and,  as  they  deemed  themselves 
the  "  pure,"  this  text  was  used  to  cover 
the  most  monstrous  licentiotunesa  When 
their  immorality  became  known,  some 
Friends,  whose  wivra  had  joined  the 
society,  obtained  the  asaistAuce  of  the 
police,  stormed  Jacob's  residence,  and 
carried  off  as  their  loot  each  his  own  wife. 

One  of  Jacob's  vicUms  was  the  widowed 
mother  of  several  young  children,  and  she 
gave  Qp  to  him  not  only  her  own  money, 
but  that  of  her  family.  The  relatives  of 
the  children  tried  to  force  Jacob  to  retara 
it,  but  although  he  suffered  imprisonment 
for  a  conple  of  years,  he  managed  to  stick 
to  his  booty  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

In  1843,  the  measure  of  their  iniquity 
was  full  The  society  was  deeply  in  debt, 
and  its  leader  was  in  prison.  Acting  under 
Uie  direction  of  the  Cotirt  of  Chancery, 
the  meeting  •  house  in  William  Street, 
Dublin,  was  broken  open  by  a  body  of 
sold  iers,  who  thorenghly  searched  the  place, 
and  then,  under  a  distma  warrant,  com- 
menced a  packed  auction.  According  to  a 
White  Q[ud(er  broadside,  the  soldiers  so 
harried  the  auctioneer  from  room  to  room 
that  the  whole  famitnre  fetched  a  mere 
nothing,and  theyalso  accuse  them  of  having 
kept  away  all  the  people  who  appeared 
able  to  pay  a  fair  price.  A  sister  named 
Elizabeth  Fim  threatened  everybody  who 
purchased  anything  in  a  manner  blasphe- 
mously grotesque,  though  doubtless  intend  ed 
to  be  solemn  and  prophetic,  but  when  she 
heard  that  the  auctioneer  had  sent  for  the 
police,  Mto.  Pim  was  "  moved "  to  be 
quiet. 

When  the  house  was  completely  stripped, 
,  for  everything,  even  to  the  very  Bible,  was 
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sold,  the  few  White  Qokken  who  itill 
remained  got  lome  ttn.w  and  lay  down  on 
it,  "rejoicing  that  they  were  thonght 
worthy  to  Buffer  for  their  relieum."  But 
the  society  had  received  its  death-blow. 
Its  members  removed  liom  Clondalldii,  and 
for  a  time  lived  close  to  Dablin.  One  after 
another  deserted,  and  ere  tha  end  of  a 
decade  the  society  was  practically  extinct 
The  fonnder,  Jouioa  Jacob,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  desert,  and  is  said 
to  hare  Eonnd  a  restiog-plaoe  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  of  Bome. 

Absard  as  the  schism  was,  it  did  ^eat 
damage  to  Qoakerism  in  Dnblin.  Many 
of  the  Iriends,  dreading  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  enrolled  themselves  within  the 
pale  of  the  Established  Chnich,  some 
joined  Tariona  bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  a 
few  turned  their  backs  en  reli^on  as  a 
thing  only  fit  for  knaves  and  tiieir  dapes. 

Of  few  religious  sects  can  we  say,  as 
unhappily  we  must  of  the  White  Quakers, 
that  during  its  whole  existence  it  made  no 
one  porer,  wiser,  or  better,  that  it  taught 
no  useful  lesson,  and  did  no  good  works ; 
its  only  result  was  to  show  for  the 
thousandth  Ume  into  what  depths  of  folty 
it  is  possible  for  misguided  entbosiaam  to 
sink  its  Totaries. 


.  A  MARSHAL'S  TRAINING. 

"The  victories  of  the  Republic," 
are  sometimes  told,  "  were  won  by  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  royal  armies."  It  may  be 
BO.  Certainly  at  the  beginning  the  Repub- 
licans made  a  poor  hand  of  it  But  France 
undoubtedly  lost  useful  soldiers  by  casting 
out  het  noblesse.  They  ware  hereditary 
fighters ;  and,  grand  though  it  is  for  the 
career  to  be  so  freely  open  to  talent  that 
stable-boys,  small  tasters,  and  gardeners' 
sons  may  win  the  Marshal's  blton,  still 
hereditary  aptitude  counts  for  a  good 
deal;  and  Bngeaud,  who  was  of , that 
small  nobility  which  always  (as  oar  own 
civil  war  shows)  stands  up  most  stiffly  for 
its  privileges,  became  as  aUe  a  marshal 
as  a  very  son  of  the  people  like  Sonlt 
He  was  Thomas  Robert  Bngeaud  de  la 
Piconnerie,  youngest  child  of  the  Marquis 
of  that  ilk,  by  Francoise,  daughter  of 
Count  Sutton  de  Clonard,  who  came 
also  of  a  fighting-stock ;  for  the  Suttons 
belonged  to  that  Irish  Brigade,  which  we 
lost  and  France  gained  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick.  BoA  families  took  their 
share  of  war  by  sea  as  well  as  land.    A 


Sutton  de  Clonard  was  leoond  in  oonun&ud 
in  La  Peyronse's  ill-fated  expedition,  and 
Ambroise,  an  elder  brother  of  our  Marshal, 
was  serving  under  him;  the  former  perished, 
the  latter  came  home.  Baseand  was  one 
of  a  family  of  seven ;  his  »ther — a  nutn 
of  a  terrible  temper,  who  has  cot  mixed 
up  in  the  I«;end  of  the  Grand  Vanenr, 
and  is  still  thought  by  the  peasantry  to 
haont  the  woods  of  La  Dorantie  at  night, 
on  a  great  white  horse,  with  eyes  of  fire, 
following  a  pack  of  fierce  dogs,  and  at- 
tended by  a  troop  of  squires  as  wild  M 
himself — was  one  of  twenty-three. 

In  those  daysthe  Church  was  the  resooroe 
of  younger  sons  and  of  unmarriageable 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  got  the  pro- 
perty; the  second,  the  cheviuuer,  "payait 
de  sa  ^ersonne  "  for  the  family's  privilege 
of  nobiUty  by  serving  His  Majesty.  He  was 
bound  to  go  into  the  army,  nnless  bodOy 
disqualification  prevented  him.  Of  the 
rest,  those  who  had  no  stomach  for  fitting 
might  become  ahb^  if  they  were  worldly- 
minded,  monks  if  they  were  really  religious. 
The  La  Piconneries  were  like  the  reat,  and, 
when  the  first  breath  of  the  R«v<JutioB  Uev 
■iown  the  .relinous  houses  of  Perigoid  and 
Limousin,  the  Marquis  gave  up  I^a  Durankie 
to  a  whole  colony  of  ancles,  cousins,  and 
aonts  who  had  got  turned  out  of  their 
conventa.  Their  nobiHty,  however,  had 
not  hindered  them  from  doing  something 
to  provide  pensions  for  all  these  idle 
mouths.  The  ironworks  at  La  Gandmnas, 
their  other  cb&teau,  were  still  working;  and 
the  Marshal,  a  thorough  aristocrat,  as 
proud  of  his  descent  as  a  Spanish  grandee, 
used  to  joke  about  his  grandfather  having 
been  a  smith  who  earned  a  lot  of  money  for 
his  idle  son  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of. 
There  was  always  a  good  deal  of  Itsdian 
common^ense  is  regard  to  trade  among  the 
French  noblesse  of  the  south.  From  the 
first  introduction  of  ghus-blowtng  they  had 
seized  on  that  as  a  noble  craft,  the  idea 
being  that  it  was  work  with  the  mouth,  not 
with- the  hands.  How  the  MarqnlseB  of 
La  Piconnerie  reconciled  iron£janifingiritit 
the  prideof  Perigord  noUli^,  I  do  sot  know; 
but  they  did  somehow,  and  thus  in  spite 
of  inconveniently  large  families  managed  to 
mb  on.  The  Mitrshal's  father  did  what  be 
could  to  ruin  them.  Ho  did  not,  indeed, 
go  to  court,  and  waste  his  money  at 
Versailles ;  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
think  of  that  But  instead  of  dividing  bis 
time  between  his  two  ch&teanx,  like  an 
exemplary  country-squire,  he  lived  in  the 
&mily  mansion  m   Golden   Jug   Street,  I 
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Linuwes ;  and  than  our  Msnli&l  was 
bom  m  1784,  and  was  at  onoe  destined 
for  the  Ohureh  (being  third  son),  bis 
title  &oni  his  cradle  being  M.  l'Abb& 
Ceitunlf  Uie  ch4t«aax  were  not  invidng. 
The  vord  is  deceptive  ;  one  thinks  of 
a  castle,  when  one  onght  to  be  thinking  of 
aODietJiing  reiy  much  lees  dignified  than 
Uioae  manor-houses  turned  into  fonnboiues 
of  which  modem  impiovementB  (1)  have 
BtiU  left  ns  a  good  many  in  some  counties. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  landlords  and  the 
fiwmen  look  on  one  another  pretty  much 
as  nobleaae  and  peasants  did  in  France 
before  the  BevolntiOD,  one  might  find  a 
good  many  "  castles "  as  poverty-stricken 
as  La  Dorantie ;  but  they  would  not  have 
iita  attempts  at  ornament — in  summer 
bmichea  of  flowers  in  the  veiy  old  earthen- 
ware vases ;  in  winter  "  trophiee  "  of  beet- 
roots and  apples,  and  miniature  sheaves — 
which  lighted  up  the  low,  dark  living-room. 

This  room  had  a  rough  unplaned  floor 
laid  on  the  bare  earth ;  but  then  there  was 
a  fine  walnut  sideboard  across  the  whole 
of  one  end,  and  a  massive  table  to  match. 
In  one  becboom  was  a  looking-glass,  and 
two  grand  old  bedsteads  with  splendid  silk 
cortains.  The  hall  and  kitchen  were  pitched 
with  cobbles ;  and  round  the  other  sides  of 
the  qnadran^e  were  cellar,  bam,  work- 
shops, store-rooms.  The  courtyard  had  a 
Ug  manure-heap  in  the  middles  In  a  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  farm  was  a  tower,  aole 
remnant  of  the  feudal  hold  of  La  Picou- 
nerie,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
BInglish. 

frell,  the  Kerolatiou  came,and  the  nobles 
had  a  bad  time  of  iL  Patrick,  the  eldest  of 
the  La  Piconnerie  family,  aspoiltcbild  whom 
his  father  had  always  kept  with  him  at 
Limoges,  emigrated ;  so  did  the  sailor,  Am- 
Inoisa  The  bther  and  mother  and  yoangest 
(Unghter  were  put  in  prisoa  The  eldest 
daushter  was  married  j  the  second,  Phillis, 
tiie  Marshal's  good  genius  through  life,  was 
then  sixteen  years  3li,  and  at  once  be^an, 
alongwiththethirddaughter,  to  make  shirts, 
■titling  away  from  morning  to  night  to 
maintain  those  in  prison.  The  fatore 
Marshal,  seven  years  old,  cooked,  ran 
errands,  and  took  home  the  work  when  it 
was  done.  Phillis  was  very  beaudfiil;  and 
her  nieoe  hints  that  on  this  account  she 
was  often  summoned  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  Thomas  went  with  her ; 
■od  either  her  beauty  or  the  qoiet  courage 


of  the  children  so  impressed  the  judges, 
that  senteDce  on  their  parents  was  delayed 
and  delayed,  till,  just  after  their  coodemna- 


tioD,  Bobesplerre  died,  and  all  prisoners 
were  set  free.  The  motiier  soon  died — not 
tin  she  had  seen  little  Thomas  gat  his  first 
school-prize;  and  the  father,  giving  himself 
up  to  Limoges  life,  sent  his  daughters  and 
his  youngest  boy  to  live  in  the  old  ch&teau. 
One  wonders  why  he  did  not  emigrate 
like  his  elder  sons,  for  his  coming  to  the 
ch&teau  was  always  a  terror  to  the  children, 
none  of  whom  were  allowed  to  speak  to  him 
unless  they  were  spoken  to.  "  Never  once," 
said  the  Marshal,  "did  he  give  me  a  single 
caress.  I  do  not  remember  ois  ever  kissing 
me  once." 

At  La  Durantie  the  children  were  not 
alone.  There  were  two  old  aunts,  with 
nothing  but  their  spinning-wheels,  and 
some  uerioal  uncles,  driven  out  of  their 
mooasteries.  But  the  young  peo^e  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  young  Thomas 
used  to  get  up  at  daybreak  and  go  out  with 
his  gun,  and  gener^y  managed  by  dinner- 
time to  have  got  something  to  help  out  the 
chestnuts  and  potatoes  which  were  their 
staple  fare.  In  the  aftemocHis  his  sisters 
taught  him  what  little  they  had  learnt  in 
the  convent  school,  and  they  all  got  up 
scenes  of  Moli&te  and  Racine  by  heart,  and 
acted  them.  In  the  evening  he  went  off 
to  flsh  with  the  country  lads  of  his  own 
age,  most  of  whom  grew  op  as  farmers  on 
the  estate.  He  had  no  shoes,  and,  finding 
sabots  soon  wore  out  in  cross-country 
rambles,  he  made  himself  sandals  with 
cherry-bark  and  Btring.  Want  of  shoes  often 
kept  his  sisters  within  doois  for  months. 

Once  an  invitation  came  to  a  grand 
wedding  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  girls 
could  not  go — that  was  settled  at  once — 
and  his  patched  grey  frieze  would  not  do 
for  the  brother  to  go  in.  Just  as  he  had 
decided  to  refuse,  one  of  them  remembered 
to  have  seen  in  a  closet  in  the  loft  a  suit 
that  some  Marquis  had  worn  at  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  court  Brushed,  and  altered  a 
little  by  the  sisters  this  answered  very 
well,  and  the  delighted  boy  got  three  days' 
dancing  at  his  first  ^arty.  So  things  went 
on  till  Thomas  was  m  lus  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  field  sports — 
used  to  try  to  make  bis  sisters  care  for 
thran;  woke  them  up  one  bard  winter 
night  to  look  at  a  flight  of  woodcocks 
waddling  in  the  moonlight  over  the  hard 
snow.  But  there  was  "  no  future  "  in  field- 
sports,  so  be  tried  to  get  a  clerkship  in 
some  large  ironworks.  "I  don't  want  a 
gentleman  for  clerk,"  replied  the  iron- 
master. "  The  army  is  the  place  for  you : 
you  will  do  well  there." 
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So  he  went,  hy  do  means  entlinBiastic, 
assuring  Sister  Pliillis  that  after  three  or 
four  years  he  shoold  take  his  diachu^a 
Napoleon  had  a  weakness  for  the  old 
noblesse;  and  so  Thomas  was  able,  in  1604, 
to  get  into  the  V^litea  (Light  Division)  of 
the  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  quartered  at 
Fontainebleaa  —  a  corps  which  the  First 
Consul  meant  to  be  a  nursery  fbr  officers. 
He  foond  it  a  hard  life  —  scanty  food 
("  How  I  longed,"  he  says,  "  for  the  chest- 
nuts and  potato^  that  I  used  to  roast 
while  out  shooting]"),  and  even  his 
rations  he  made  scantier  by  selling  bread 
to  buy  books.  Candles  were  too  expen- 
sive, so  he  used  to  wEut  till  the  rest  were 
asleep,  and  then  btudy  by  the  imoky 
barrack  lamp.  The  old  soldieis  could 
sot  bear  bis  white  hands,  beardless  chin, 
red  haa,  and  love  of  books.  Hess  in  those 
days  was  a  primitive  affair.  A  ring  of  men 
stood  round  the  soup-bowl,  and  each,  by  torn, 
dipped  in  his  spoon.  One  day,  Thomas 
was  BO  hungry  that  he  forgot,  and  took 
two  spoonfuLi.  The  old  soldiers  rushed  at 
him,  and  one  of  them  shouted,  as  he  came 
on,  "  With  all'  your  geography  and  your 
mathematics,  you  are  only  a  confounded 
greenhorn ! "  whereupon  the  lad,  losing  his 
temper  too,  flung  the  contents  of  the 
bowl  in  fals  faca  A  duel  followed,  and 
Thomas  killed  his  man* ;  but,  though  this 
saved  him  from  farther  annoyance,  it  did 
not  make  him  happy.  He  was  constantly 
bemoaning  his  hard  fate,  and  the  poverty 
which  had  forced  him  to  enlist,  in  letters 
to  Sister  PhilltB,f  and  when  off  duty  he 
would  wander  into  Fonti^ebleau  Forest, 
and  pour  forth  his  woes  at  the  foot  of  a 
trea  One  day,  when  life  seemed  more 
unbearable  even  timn  usual,  a  comrade 
happened  to  meet  hhn,  and,  calling  ont, 
"  What  are  you  about,  you  fool  1  Don't 
cry  like  a  calf.  Come  to  the  laundresses' 
bfdl  1 "  took  him  by  the  arm,  and,  before 
long,  liad  him  dancing  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  room.  "  I  was  mad 
for  dancing,"  he  wrote  to  Phillis — he  told 


*  Ho  had  the  wuue  lack  in  hia  two  other  duela.  Ta 
Austria,  a  eoisennt  began  to  insult  the  dauehCen  of 
a  houae  where  they  wore  quartered.  Bageaud 
pxpD6tulat«d,  and  thev  fought.  The  sergaant  wm 
killed  cm  the  spot.  So  was  Deputy  Bulung,  who, 
in  1HS4,  insnlted  biin  about  hia  having  been 
"gaoler"  of  tbel>acbe>s  of  Bvcri, 

t  Hia  love  for  Sister  Phillia  lasted  all  his  Ufa. 
At  a  family  dinner,  a  little  before  be  died,  bo  eaid 
something  that  venod  her,  and  thought  ho  anw  a 
tear.  Jumping  up,  and  throwing  himself  on  her 
neck,  the  old  Uaiwul  burat  into  t«ua,  crying  : 
"  Oh,  my  darling  Eistar,havc  I  really  made  you 
weep!    Why,  I  ahall  never  forgive  rayMlt  t "  , 


of  good,  and  I  did  not  go  neariy  so  often 
to  weep  among  the  big  treee." 

Before  long  he  had  got  ambitious.  "He 
found  that  the  only  way  to  advancement 
was  "  to  attract  tjie  notice  of  the  chiefs ;  ■ 
and  so,  though  he  was  annoyed  that  most 
of  the  officers  were  men  of  low  birth  and 
small  means,  he  tails  FhUIis  how  he 
bragged  of  himself  as  a  thorough  Nimrod, 
in  order  to  get  friends  with  a  captain  who 
was  said  to  have  sporting  tastes. 

It  ia  curious  to  find  that,  in  Fontaine- 
blean,  "  the  soldier "  was  exceedingly 
onpopular.  Although  the  Twites  were  a 
special  corps,  they  were  looked  on  nith 
contempt,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  officers 
shared  the  same  f at&  Thomas  tells  Fhillis 
there  is  only  one  v^lite  who  mixes  in 
good  society,  and  that  because  he  has 
relations  in  it  So  Thomas  devotes  his 
leisure  to  working  at  English  and 
geography,  goes  to  mass  on  Sunday,  and 
hears  a  sermon,  and  says  his  prayers,  and 
is  neve^  laughed  at  for  so  doings-"  several 
more  do  tiie  same."  Of  course  he  is  hard  up, 
8nd  grumbles  that  his  trustee — his  father 
was  dead — is  very  backward  in  paying  hb 
allowance.  Nevertheless,  he  acts  on 
Polonius's  advice,  "  Ooetly  thy  habit  ia  tJiy 

finrse  can  bay,"  and  says,  "It  is  only  Oa 
outs  who  go  about  all  day  to  unMbrm. 
If  one  does  not  want  to  be  thought  a 
nobody,  one  has  to  pat  on  nankeen  cw 
kerseymere  breeches  and  silk  stockings  aa 
soon  as  one  is  off  duty."  Before  long  he 
tells  Phiilis  he  is  hoping  to  get  into 
society  through  the  lady  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances of  whom  be  rentd  a  room  for 
his  private  lesstMiB;  and  he  begs  for  a  reoom- 
mendation  from  some  Psrigord  relation  to 
help  him  to  get  into  the  ^eoretical  elass. 
"No  one  gets  into  it  without  interest; 
talents  count  for  nothing,  and  no  one  is 
made  a  sub-officer  who  does  not  get  into  it" 
The  regimental  school  he  found  a  perfect 
farce.  "Th«e  are  three  hundred  in  ths 
drawing-class  1 "  But  worse  than  this  was 
the  order  agunst  hiring  roonu  in  the  town. 
Tina  cut  him  off  from  nia  private  lessons ; 
ho  groans  to  Phillis  about  the  difficulty  of 
even  writing  a  letter,  ten  in  a  room,  with 
one  smalt  table,  and  very  few  caring  for 
anything  but  making  a  noise.  However, 
he  had  got  popular  with  his  chiefs.  A 
friend  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Gght  a 
duel,  and  was  ordered  to  state  his  case  on 
paper.  His  wrist  was  sprained,  and 
Bu^eaud,  who  had  been  his  second,  bad  to 
wnte  for  him. 
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''Keeommandsnt.Gh^n',  TAB  very  pleased 
vith  his  prodacUoD,  and  oftea  employed 
him  as  hu  aecretary ;  "aad  bo  I  hare  had 
Hut  plearare  of  seeing  bis  daughters,  who 
are  very  ladylike."  It  shOTS  how  things 
had  changed  since  the  Republic  had 
abolished  all  ^tles,  to  fiad  the  chiefs 
addressing  Mm  as  M.  de  la  Picomterie. 
In  his  ktteis  he  ases  a  strange  mixture — 
Uie  date  anno  Domini,  the  month  frimiirc^ 
or  nlvfise,  as  the  case  may  ba'  Still, 
broiiT  does  not  make  him  contented.  He 
has  got  off  guard-moan  ting  and  patrol- 
datf,  and  has  been  appointed  instmctor, 
has  to  snperintend  a  two  hours'  lesson. 
"  I  am  as  hnppy  aa  posaible— for  a  soldier ; 
bat  mj  lore  of  soldiering  diminishes  erery 
day."  He  Is  afraid  m  being  a  private 
all  his  d^B,  and  longs  to  get  into  the 
IGlitary  Sdiool,  becaose  "one  can  really 
learn  there,  and  is  sore  to  come  out  sab- 
lienteiianL"  However,  the  Pope  arrives  at 
Fontaineblean,  and  the  Emperor,  driving  in 
to  receive  hia  Holiness,  actually  says  a  few 
words  to  the  smart  yonng  v6lite,  who  had 
begged  to  go  on  guard  during  the  imperial 
visit,  and  had  the  good  lack  to  be  stood 
sentry  at  Hadame  Bonaparte's  rooms.  "  I 
saw  her  several  times,  and  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar's  talk  with  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  lady  of  her  suite."  The  corps 
goes  to  Paris  for  the  coronation,  and 
B^geaud  does  not  know  whether  most  to 
admire  the  splendour  of  gilded  coaches 
with  eight  horses,  iUaminations,  fireworke, 
and  fountains  running  with  wine,  "every- 
thing looking  heavenly,"  or  to  moan  over 
the  discomfort  of  maiching  fonr  miles 
from  barracks,  and  then  standing  every 
d*y  m  the  freezing  wind  as  stiff  as  a  post, 
and  always  presenting  srmH. 

-He  canght  cold;  and  when  it  was  all 
over,  bn^e  down,  and  had  to  hire  a  carriage 
back  to  Fontaineblean,  where  he  went  into 
liospital,  and  fell  to  thinking  of  his  dog 
ana  gon  at  La  Dorantie — "  so  much  better 
than  this  silly  ambition.  ,  .  .  Perhaps  my 
pathetic  tone  makes  yon  think  Tm  weak ; 
bat  if  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man 
of  any  spirit  to  be  a  soldier,  you  would 
think  otnerwise."  Meanwhile,  Mb  consola- 
tion f<nr  bot  being  among  the  two  hundred 
sent  to  Italy,  uid  being  jnst  too  late  to 
ndnnteer,  is  that  some  of  the  corps  must 
soon  be  made  corporals,  and  that  corporal 
in  the  guard  ranks  with  serjeant-major  in 
the  line.  His  regiment  is  sent,  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  to  the  camp  at  Boulogne, 
and  wil^  active  service  the  grumbling  at 
once  ceases,  and  the  letters  are  full  of 


spirited  accounts  of  sea-drills,  in  vbiah  the 
young  landsmen  of  Iho  guard  throw  tMngs 
into  confusion  by  pulling  the  wrong  ropes. 
The  Knglish  at  Wimereuz  take  advantage  of 
the  confusion,  and  th^  vfilite  sees  some 
sharp  fighting.  But  Admiral  La  Touche 
Trfivilie  died,  and  ViUeneuve  (whom 
Kapoleon  called  "  a  wretch  who  deserves 
to  be  hooted  out  of  the  service.  He  would 
do  anything  to  save  his  skin")  had  not 
dash  enough.  At  least,  that  was  the 
excuse  for  breaking  up  the  camp  and 
hurrying  the  troops  off  across  Europe,  "  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  leagues  a  week,  with  all 
our  kettles,  spades,  eta,  on  our  backs," 
moans  Bngeand,  who  also  was  disgusted  at 
the  fowl  and  bacon  and  iirewood  stealing  ; 
though  he  adds  :  "  When  I  am  hungry,  I 
secretly  tolerate  such  conduct."  He  was  in 
at  the  capitulation  of  TTlm,  but  had  no  fights 
ing  at  all  till  Anaterlitz,  though  once  (uter 
having  been  five  days  without  bread)  his 
corps  had  to  stand  before  the  enemy  a 
whole  day  and  night,  while  it  was  raining, 
snowing,  and  hailmg  by  turns.  Of  course 
he  longed  for  a  charge ;  nay,  by-and-by  he 
began  to  hope  that  one  of  the  shots  that 
were  mowing  down  the  French  files  would 
cut  him  off.  The  looting  of  villages  pleased 
Mm  as  little  as  standing  under  fire  and 
weather  for  twenty  hours :  "  The  profession 
of  a  hero  is  so  much  like  that  of  a  brigand 
that  I  hate  it  with  my  whole  soiU." 

At  last  they  got  to  Austerlitz,  where 
the  Emperor  promised  to  keep  his  distance 
so  long  as  they  were  victorious ;  "  but,  if 
you  hesitate  an  instant,  you  will  see  me 
fly  into  your  ranks  to  restore  order." 
After  the  victory  they  had  another  speech, 
beginning  with,  "  Soldiers,  I  am  pleased 
with  you,"  and  ending,  after  a  promise  of 
speedy  peace,  with  sometMng  like  Hen^ 
the  Fifui's  harangae  before  Aginconrt :  "  If 
anyone  can  say  'I  was  at  Austerlitz,'  men 
will  cry  out, '  He's  a  brave  man.' "  The 
'oung  corporal — for  Aosterlitz  gidned  him 
da  stripes — was  sent  back  to  depdt  in 
France,  and  soon  after  was  gazetted  as  sub- 
lieatenaut  He  still  thought  of  throwing  up 
the  army,  gives  this  as  his  reason  for  not 
caring  to  win  over  an  Dl-tempered  colonel, 
and  hungered  to  come  back  home  and  take 
to  farming ;  though  at  La  Dorantie  things 
were  not  very  flourishing.  When  he  visited 
them  in  July,  1806,  they  could  only  give 
him  ten  lonis  and  a  horse— 'particularly 
unpleasant,  because  he  found  the  life  ex- 
pensive ;  his  theory  being  that "  the  way  to 
attract  notice  is  to  make  a  display,"  Yet 
he   had  a  good  time  of  it  on   his  way 
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back  from  Fmios  to  the  Gnnd  Aimj — a 
canriage  and  four,  without  Bpending  a 
petui7;  and  b^- and -by,  fire  Tillages, 
occapied  by  his  detaduoent,  ai  maoh 
in  hu  power  aa  if  he  had  been  a  fendal 
baron.  He  la  greatly  diagnated  at  the  way 
the  Germans  are  treated :  "  Everybody 
eata  them  ap,  from  the  General  to  the 
ranker.  SomeoftheGeneralagirebanqnets 
that  cost  six  hnndred  florins,  and  all  at  tii& 
cost  of  the  peopla  Keep  ttua  to  yourself. 
Yoa  need  not  think  that  I  spend  anything 
bnt  what  I  am  obliged  to ;  and  I  pay  my 
innkeeper." 

Before  long  he  got  his  first  wound,  and 
with  it  hia  lieutenancy,  at  Poltosk.  Going 
to  be  nursed  at  Warsaw,  "  that  Capna  ol 
the  Korth,"  he  cannot  resist  a  masked-ball, 
in  the  midet  of  which  his  wound  begins  to 
bleed,  and  is  next  day  as  bad  aa  ever.  So 
be  is  sent  to  depdb  at  Be8an9on,  missing 
Eylau  and  Friedland,  which  Napoleon 
c^led  "the  daughter  of  Marengo."  At 
Berlin  he  found  the  French  most  popular, 
"  because  we  are  so  free  from  pride — such 
a  contrast  to  their  own  insolent  officers." 

He  was  very  ill,  and  a  Berlin  doctor 
attended  him  for  nothing,  assuring  him  he 
wa«  only  too  glad  to  be  of  aerrice  to  a 
French  officor.  When  his  wound  was 
well,  he  got  six  months'  leave,  and  found 
the  charms  of  home-life  so  strong  that  he 
actually  sent  in  his  resignation.  His 
youngest  sister,  who  had  the  posting  of  the 
letter,  locked  it  up  in  a  drawer;  and 
while  he  was  deep  in  the  study  of  farming, 
came  an  order  to  join  at  onca  He  was 
sent  to  Spain,  and  was  at  Saragoaaa,  where 
ha  took  part  in  the  desperate  house  to 
house  fighting.  The  casualties  to  officers 
were  exceaaive ;  the  Spaniards  always 
aimed  at  them.  He  got  his  company:  bat  he 
hated  the  war,  for  he  could  nothelp  admiring 
the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  Spamards. 
Hs  was  under  Suchet,  who  took  a  liking  to 
him,  as  did  General  Abb^,  who,  after 
Tirisa,  told  him :  "  Young  man,  I  think 
I  may  promise  you  you  will  be  chef  de 
bataillon  before  the  year's  end."  At 
Lerida  he  was  made  captain  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  grenadiers,  which,  he  tells  Phillis, 
adds  six  hundred  francs  to  his  yearly 
pay.  At  Ordal  he  had  his  only  brush  with 
our  troops,  and  next  day  he  captured 
an  English  officer  and  thirty-five  hone- 
men,  "They  might  say  God  dam  as 
much  asthey  liked,  they  had  to  sarrender," 
Had  he  been  on  that  side  of  Spain  where 
we  were  in  force,  very  probably  Algeria 
would  never  have  been  conquered;  as  it  was, 


he  got  praise  from  Suchet,  and  a  letter 
&om  G^eral  Harispe,  which  he  sent  to 
his  sistws ;  but  Sachet  was  out  of  favour  at 
the  War  Office,  and  so  instead  of  getting 
a  reffiiment,  as  a  man  who  took  thirty-aix 
Enghsh  ought,  Bugeaud  was  only  nutde 
ma]or;  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to  have  got 
hii  pay,  which  was  always  in  arrear. 
Very  soon  it  was  all  harry-  skorry  back 
into  France ;  the  allies  were  ponring  in  on 
all  sides,  and  from  the  north  of  Spun  the 
French  were  driven  out  "  My  heart  bleeds 
to  hear  about  it  all,"  writes  Bogeand  to 
Phillis.  "  I  aay  no  mora  I  am  too  much 
pained."  In  the  East,  Suchet,  of  whom 
Nwoteon  said,  "What  a  pity  sovereigns 
cant  create  men  like  that,"  marched  oat 
unopposed.  Bugeaud  was  quartered  at 
Orieans,  and  the  King — the  Emperor 
having  disappeared  —  made  him  Colonel 
over  the  heads  of  several  old  officers ;  a 
Marquis's  son  waa  sore  to  be  a  pet  under 
the  Eestoration.  Orleans  was  en  f^te,  and 
a  Boyalist  song,  signed  Bugeaud,  Colonel, 
was  printed  and  sung  when  the  Duchess  of 
AngoulSme  came  there.  Nevertiieless,  he 
went  with  the  rest  when  the  Hundred  Days 
began.  His  enemies  said  he  was  so  eager 
a  Bonapartist  that  he  made  his  soldun 
mount  the  tricolour  before  marching  them 
out  of  Orleans ;  but  this  is  stoutly  denied, 
and  the  Count  of  Chamboid's  high  opinion 
of  him  seams  to  disprove  it.  The  fact  is, 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Army  looked  on 
Napoleon  as  the  impersonation  of  France, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  front,  there 
coold  be  for  them  no  other  sovereiKn. 

The  Fourteenth  was  not  at  Waterloo. 
It  had  to  make  head  against  the  Austro- 
Sardinians  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  and  here, 
while  the  empire  was  being  killed  oat  in 
Belgium,  Bugeaud  captured  two  Piedmon- 
tese  brigades,  and  witb  one  thoaeand  seven 
hundred  men  gave  a  desperate  beating  to 
General  Trenck  at  the  heaid  of  ten  thousand 
Austrians,  killing  two  thonsand  and  taking 
nine  hnndred  prisoners.  Had  telegraphs 
or  even  railways  existed  in  those  days,  all . 
these  Austrians,  and  the  French  who 
were  killed  in  killing  them,  would  have 
been  spared,  for  the  battle  was  not 
fought  till  Jnna  28th  Bugeaud,  like 
Soiut  on  the  side  towards  the  Pyrenees,  waa 
fighting  long  after  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  But  news  travelled  slowly,  and 
when  it  came  could  scarcely  get  credited. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  Frenchmaa, 
one  of  the  Macarthys  of  Tonlouse,  who 
had  two  fine  carriage  -  horses  which  he 
wished  to  ransom,      Bugeaud  spoke  like 
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h«lf«^o»D  MarqniBU  rolled  into  one. 
"  The  Hac&rthfB  of  Tonlome  we  rarely 
related  to  those  <A  Boitleaax,  who  are  my 
eouina  Prty  iccept  the  hoiaea,  lii ;  end 
for  the  Bake  of  your  noble  name,  oom- 
mftad  me  in  anything  else  I  can  do  tor  yon." 

In  May,  1815,  Napoleon  had  raked 
Baceaad  to  be  a  commuider  of  the  Legion 
o{  Honour,  jnit  tiro  months  after  he  nad 
nude  him  an  officer  of  Uie  Legion ;  and 
tbSx  told  >o  heavily  against  the  Colonel, 
that  the  Boorbons  at  once  pnt  him  on  half- 
pay.  Indeed,  for  some  time,  his  life  was 
in  danger  from  that  White  Terror,  wbicb, 
on  a  small  scale,  was  just  as  horrible  as  the 
Bed  Terror  of  Robespierre  and  company. 
However,  he  got  safe  to  La  Durantie,  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  gave  himself  np 
to  farming,  learning  to  mow  and  plough, 
and  foontOng  the  first  agricoltural  society 
that  was  itwted  in  France.  After  1815, 
many  a  brave  officer  sank  into  ntter  idleness, 
•ltd  became  a  haunter  of  caf^a — a  chevalier 
d'indostoie,  living  on  what  he  won  at  cards 
or  billiards.  But  Bugeand  was  lifted  out 
of  this  slough  of  despond  by  his  ootmtry 
taatee,  and  by  tioA  sense  of  noblesse  obl^e 
which  is  the  only  thing  tiiat  makes  old 
deeoent  worth  anything.  The  farming  in  his 
coontiy  was  as  wretched  as  when  Arthur 
YouDjg  was  in  France  jnst  before  the 
Bevolution.  Changes  of  many  kinds  tliere 
had  been,  but  still  there  were  the  meagre, 
half-ttarved  vine-stocks,  the  swampy 
meadows,  the  corn  Umd  oat  of  heart,  the 
wide  stretches  of  moorland,  the  miserable 
fiirmhonses,  and  the  ragged  peasantry. 
The  "  Bepublic  one  and  indivisible "  had 
been  too  mneh  absorbed  in  mighty  schemes 
to  lavish  an  idea  on  Ferigord  metayers,  and 
Ni^toleon's  only  thought  had  been  how 
many  recruits  he  could  get  out  of  them. 

Bugeaud  had  to  work  by  example ;  the 
farman  round  would  not  believe  in  his  new- 
fangled notions  till  three  or  four  splendid 
harvests  had  proved  that  he  was  right. 
Inu>roving  Ute  buildings  was  even  more 
tiokliah  work ;  he  did  it  gradually  on  his 
own  estate,  and  trusted  to  example,  help- 
ii^  it  on  by  lectnring  all  throuKh  the 
neighboarbood.  That  is  the  firsb  half  of 
his  life ;  the  second  half  began  with  the 
coming  in  of  Loois  Philippe,  when  he  waa  at 
once  pnt  in  command  of  a  regiment,  and 
had  the,  for  him — a  Legitimist  by  birth 
and  sentiment — singularly  unpleasant  task 
of  looking  after  the  Datdiess  of  Berri,  who 
was  impnsoned  at  Blaye. 

This  made  him  the  butt  of  many  violent 
attacks    from    the    party    to    which    he 


oatnraUy  belonged,  and  increased  that 
morbid  hatred  of  newspapers  and  editors 
whii^  was  his  one  weakness.  Happily 
Algiers,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1836,  saved 
him  from  being  forced  into  politics ;  he  got 
off  with  a  good  deal  of  abase  from  aU 
parties,  and  a  duel  with  Deputy  Dulong. 

He  was  now  fifty  years  old,  and  his 
militaiy  career,  henceforth  began  afresh, 
was  an  unbroken  success,  despite  a  good 
deal  of  boUying  from  discontented 
members  of  all  parties  in  the  Paris 
Chamber.  Worried  by  prophets,  a  regular 
succession  of  Mahdis,  another  arising  as 
the  first  was  killed  off;  matched  agamst 
the  wolf-Uke  endorance  of  Abd-el  Kader ; 
toonbled  with  "  patriots  "  who  wanted  to 
give  the  Arabs  "  equality  and  fraternity," 
while  they  robbed  them  through  thick  and 
thin ;  vexed  in  his  righteous  soul  by  pecu- 
lating geneisJs  like  De  Broasard ;  forced  to 
defend  cruelties  like  those  of  Pelissier, 
he  did  his  work  through  evil  report  and 
good  repQrt  His  great  grief  was  that  dia- 
chai^ed  veterans  preferred  going  back  to 
France  or  hanging  about  the  calds  of  the 
Algeriaa  towns,  to  taking  farms  in  the 
soldiers'  colonies  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  He  was  beloved  by  all  the  French 
Arabs,  for  they  saw  how  he  stood  between 
them  and  oppression,  and  made  the  Arab 
Office  a  reuity.  In  1811  he  was  made 
Governor-General;  in  1846  he  won  his 
"  crowning  mercy  "  of  Isly,  cmahing  at  one 
blow  the  power  (sachasibwas)  of  Morocco; 
in  1847  he  was  recalled  from  Algeria,  and 
from  a  necessary  though  ignoble  warfare  in 
which  he  trained  up  many  of  the  French 
generals  who  have  since  become  famous.  If 
he  had  had  his  way  in  Febraary,  1848,  the 
Orleans  family,  two  princes  of  which  were 
with  him  through  a  great  part  of  his  African 
wars,  might  still  be  on  tiie  throne  He  died 
of  cholera,  in  1849,"  and  the  peasants 
round  La  Darantie  and  Ezcideail  still 
gratefully  remember  the  man  who  taught 
them  new  and  profitable  ways  of  tillage. 
His  life  is  remarkable,  as  I  said,  for  having  ' 
been  cat  Into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  moat  interesting,  because  it 
shows  as  how  the  latter  came  to  be 
possible. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCOTTISH 
CAPITAL. 
As  one  drives  into  Edinburgh  from  the 
south,  and  gazes,  as  he  comes  over  the 
shoulder  of  tho  Hills  of  Braid,  upon  the 
grey  city  etretctung  round  the  crag-perohed 
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castle — the  G&er-Eiddjn  of  the  Celts,  and 
guarded  by  the  lion  coachant  to  whicli  the 
hero  of  the  Arthurian  If^nds  hag  given 
its  name — as  he  watches  the  light  of  the 
afterglow  fading  over  the  distant  Lomonds 
and  the  dusk  settling  down  upon  the 
Firth ;  aa  he  sees  the  points  of  fiame 
gleaming  out  from  the  windows  and  twink- 
hng  upon  the  streets ;  he  is  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  northern  capital,  and  perhaps 
wonders  how  the  Laureate  was  prompted 
to  write  that  ^vering  reference  to 

The  clodded  Forth, 

Tlie  Bloom  tbut  eaddena  hearea  and  eiuih. 
The  bitter  east,  the  mU^  summar. 
And  gny  metropolia  of  the  North. 

But  he  may  remember  that  Tennyson  only 
knew  the  Queen  of  the  North  as  could  a 
stranger  arriving  by  rail,  and  finding  her 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  mist.  Besides,  ho 
is  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  amid 
more  genial  scenery,  and  through  whose 
poetry  there  is  heiurd  the  echo  of  that 
familiar  longing  for  the  palms  and  temples 
of  the  South. 

Very  differently  a  foremost  word-artist 
of  our  time,  when  he  makes  a  member  of 
a  certain  phaeton-party  exclatm,  as  she 
looks  out  over  the  dark  vattey  from 
Prince's  Street  to  the  fairylika  vision 
beyond  :  "We  have  seen  nothing  like 
that,  not  even  in  your  own  country  of 
the  Lakes." 

Diverse,  accordingly,  are  the  impressions 
left  upon  the  man  of  letters  as  he  hurries 
through.  What  of  the  litt6rateur  who  has 
made  his  home  there,  be  it  even  for  a 
short  timet  "Of  all  British  cities,  Edin- 
burgh—Weimar-like  in  ita  intellectual  and 
testbetic  leanings,  Florence-like  in  its  free- 
dom from  the  stains  of  trade,  and  more 
than  Florence-like  in  its  beauty — is  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  conduct  of  a 
lettered  life."  Such  ate  the  words  of  an 
authority,  of  one  who  only  went  thither 
when  his  career  was  more  than  half  run, 
and  who  may  be  held  as  free  from  the 
prejudice  of  local  feeling.  A  glance  back 
over  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  which 
she  claims  tor  her  own  will  show  at  once 
that  the  eity  has  been  congenial  to  litera- 
ture. Ball&da  are  among  the  earliest 
modes  of  utterance  of  a  people,  and-Edin- 
bnrgh  baa  her  ancient  ballads.  Far  away 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  certain  men- 
dicant friar  chanted  the  life  of  the  grey 
old  town.  He  was  only  one  of  a  band  of 
minstrels — the  chief,  doubtless,  else  might 
his  lays  have  shared  oblivion  with  those  of 


the  Makats  whose  dirge  he  sang.  Even, 
he,  like  the  lark,  is  but  faintly  discernible 
in  the  distance,  as  he  floods  the  land  with 
musia  Onward  down  the  centuries  it 
rolls,  ihtoght  from  voice  to  voice,  "from 
soul  to  soul,"  hushed  for  a  space  in  that 
dadcest  epoch  of  Scottish  history,  the 
seventeenth  century.  Turn  where  yoa 
will,  those  voices  of  the  past  break  upon 
the  appreciative  ear.  A  pathetic  bi^ad 
fioats  round  "  SL  Anton's  Well."  lu  the 
Heart  of  the  old  town,  In  the  now  restored 
Cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  the  voice  is  that  of 
Gawfdn  Douglas,  the  poet,  priest,  and 
politician,  the  turbulent  blood  of  whose 
honae  proved  his  mio,  yet  who  will  ever 
be  remembered  aa  translator  of  Vi^L  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  portrait  of  him  is  accurate ;  nay, 
from  recent  disdosores,  we  may  confi- 
dently discard  it .  Still,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  him  as 

A  nobla  lord  of  CnuglM  blood,     . 
With  mitre  aheca,  and  rocquet  white. 
Yet  showed  his  meek  and  tnou^tful  eya 
But  little  pride  of  pcelncy  ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  n  barbnrout  a^ 
He  gave  rude  Scotlund  Vireil'ii  pace. 
Than  that  bsneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  lushiiprio  of  Eaii  Duukeld. 

From  Hawthomden,  where  the  leaves  are 
qnivering  in  the  summer  breeze,  ate  wafted 
Drummoud's  sweet  strains,  through  which 
diere  runs  an  ever-deepening  sadness — the 
sadness  of  love  driven  back  upon  itsell 

Between  Hswthomden's  minstrel  and 
the  "  Homer  of  the  Canongate  "  there  is  & 
considerable  interval.  A  stillness  as  of 
death  brooded  over  the  land.  It  seemed 
as  thongh  the  muse  bad  taken  flight 
before  the  advance  of  CalvinisuL 

Allan  Ramsay  is  the  morning  star  of  the 
new  day  in  Scotland  —  a  day  which  was 
to  be  illumined  by  such  aa  Fet^usaoa 
and  Bums,  Walter  Scott  and  Christopher 
North,  and  all  that  galaxy  who  made 
the  opening  years  of  Bhidrwood  and 
The  Edinburgh  Review  a  blaze  of  literary 
splendour. 

What  then  are  the  special  attractions 
of  the  ci(7  which  Tennyson  deigns  to 
notice  only  with  a  shudder,  and  which, 
confessedly,  is  haunted  in  certain  months 
by  stinging  east  winds  and  clammy  haars, 
as  by  evil  spirits.  Its-beauty  of  situation 
is  known  to  all  the  world.  Scarcely  on 
two  consecutive  days  does  it  wear  the  same 
aspects;  it  were  difficult  to  say  in  what 
mood  it  is  most  picturesque.  It  has  a 
mellow  charm  in  the  summer  afternoon 
when  the  warm  light  of  the  western  sqd 
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iisa  lovingly  over  the  valley  where  the 
Nor*  LocEi'a  stagnant  waters  lay.  But, 
like  fair  Melrose,  if  you  would  see  it  aright, 
go  when  the  skies  are  swept  clear  by  the 
n^ht  wind,  and  the  moon  casts  her  silveTy 
glamonr  apon  the  hoary  houses  on  the 
ridg&  A  thoosand  lights  are  gleaming 
over  the  valley,  up  to  where  the  castle 
keeps  silent  and  aolemn  gaard.  A  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  past,  of  half-defined 
longing  for  the  days  that  are  not,  and  can 
never  he  again,  wells  up.  The  mind  is 
carried  back  across  the  years;  the  dvilisa- 
tatm  of  the  time  fades  with  the  twilight ; 
Ulo  tall  houses  of  the  High  Street,  which 
ever  wear  an  old-world  look,  seem  to  hare 
stepped  back  a  centnry  in  their  dreams — 
Itaak  to  the  age  when  their  lot  was  lordlier 
than  now,  when  powdered  nobles  and 
hooped '  and  -  hooded  damea  trod  their 
moaldering  stairs,  or  gazed  out  upon  the 
tomolt  raging  in  die  thoroughfare  beneath. 
Stiange  telea  tiiey  tell  to  the  imaginative 
mind,  those  gaunt  dwellings,  with  their 
myriad  eye- windows  —  tales  of  Celtic 
chivalry,  of  the  old  Titanic  struggle  of  the 
races,  of  the  never-ending  conflict  of 
poet^  and  prose,  of  romance  and  utili- 
tarianism. 

Moreover,  from  the  bustle  of  the  city, 
from  ita  most  fatiguing  and  stirring  scenes, 
Irom  tiie  gay  and  fashionable  life  of  to-day, 
from  ephemeral  gosaip  and  social  chitchat. 
It  is  possible  to  pass  in  less  than  an  hoar 
to  secluded  valleys  where  may  be  felt  the 
sptritoal  influence  of 

Tha  Bleep  that  is  Among  the  lonelf  hills. 
Only  the  ery  of  the  curiew,  the  whirr  of 
blackoock,  the  aonrrying  of  a  rabbit 
among  the  fern  distnrfaa  tiie  silence.  In 
Bonuner,  the  hollows  are  verdant,  the  braas 
ue  aglow  with  purple  heather.  Tarns  lie 
titers  nnviaited  ana  unpoUnted  aa  in  iha 
heart  of  the  Highlands;  on  a  holiday, 
periiaps,  a  stray  angler  goes  thither  to 
whip  the  water  for  trout  Winter,  too, 
has  tte  diarms,  for  then  the  peaks,  which 
are  hardly  peaks,  stand  ont  white  against 
the  cold,  pale  sky,  or' catch  a  faint  glow  in 
the  ruddy  sunieb  In  the  ravines  all  ia 
deathly  still ;  it  is  pleaeanter  to  sit  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  lower  enunencea  in 
"  the  bountiful  season  bland,"  and  let  tiie 
eye  wander  over  the  meadowa  and  the 
stoeams  till  it  reata  on  the  dim  hills  of  the 
bonnia  laud  o'  Fife,  and  you  dream  (rf 
isles. 


Half  lost  m  tbe  liquid  azure  bloom  of  aoreecent  oE 


Edinbo^h  is  eesentiaUy  the  city  of 
literary  leisure.  A  poet,  a  dreamy  essayist 
like  Alexander  Smith,  a  lover  of  the  past 
like  Aytoun,  finds  there  fit  haunb  Society 
is  apt  to  brood  over  the  glories  of  bygone 
dayik  The  stimulating  influence  of  the 
southern  metropolis  ie  wanting.  Life  moves 
less  breathlessly ;  it  is  possible  to  loiter,  to 
enjoy  the  passing  hoar.  And  thus  it  is 
that  in  these  latter  yean  moat  of  the 
pushing  and  impetuous  literary  youth  is 
lured  Londonwards — some  to  be  over- 
whelmed as  'poor  David  Gray  was, 
some  to  Buooeed  aa  Qiay'a  eompanioo, 
Robert  Buchanan,  has  done ;  too  many  to 
buiy  their  talents  in  the  oblivion  of  news- 
paper anonymity.  The  centralising  in- 
fluence of  the  time  ia  gainst  provincial 
seats' of  literary  fame.  The  coteries  that 
flourished  three^uarters  of  a  century  ago 
seem  impossible  on  the  same  scale  now. 

In  a  ^etch  of  the  literary  history  of 
Edinburgh,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  pene- 
trate far  into  the  scmiewhat  misty  ages 
before  the  Union ;  thoogh,  when  the  mist 
ia  blown  aside  by  the  wind  of  fact  or 
tradition,  a  vivid  enough  picture  is  disclosed. 
A  flash  of  Dunbar's  satino  pen  reveals  King 
James  the  Third  going  to  mass  at  St. 
Anthony's  Ohi^ie],  tiie  ruin-  of  which  still 
looks  down  upon  SL  Margaret's  Loch. 
AgaLo,  there  is  the  provost  of  the  cathedral 
pacing  tbe  moonlit  aisle,  dreaming  ovm  his 
.^Ineid,  then  just  completed,  and  suddenly 
startled  by  that  strange  vision  wliich  fore- 
told the  buck  day  of  Modden.  Becoveriug, 
he  steps  out  into  the  High  Street,  only  to 
hear  the  wild  geese  "uEuking"  as  uiey 
"See  attour  the  city."*  Or  it  may  be 
Mary  of  Qotae — the  Begent  of  Scotland, 
while  her  daughter  was  yet  a  hai>py 
child  in  that  fair  land  of  France,  whieh 
she  never  should  have  left — witnessing 
the  performance  at  Holyrood  of  a  kind 
of  drama  or  morality,  entitled,  A  Satire  of 
the  Three  Estates,  written  by  Sir  David 
Lyndaay,  of  The  Mount,  Fifeshire,  a  county 
prolific  c^  literary  talent. 

It  was  a  different  town  to  which  a 
certain  youth  came  trudging  in  from  the 
village  of  Xieadhills,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  that  he  might  be  apprenticed  to  the 
important  and  worthy  profession  of  wtg- 
m^ing.      The  court  hwl  fied  southward 
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with  the  modern  Solomon,  %  hnndred  yean 
befora  The  grey  old  city  was  deflurted. 
Graai  gnw  in  the  streeti.  The  lethai^ 
which  had  oppressed  the  rest  of  Scotland 
settled  down  on  its  centre.*  It  was  a  time 
of  great  activity  in  London.  Sach  men  aa 
Pope  and  Swift,  Gtay  and  Prior,  AddiMin 
and  Steel,  Farqohar  and  Congreve,  were 
making  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne  famons 
for  all  time  as  the  classic  age  of  England. 
It  was  far  from  being  the  brightest  epoch 
in  her  literary  history,  we  admit.  S^ted, 
artificial  it  waa  In  reading  the  works 
then  written,  one  feels  as  though  one  were 
walking  in  as  admlrablykept  Kuden,where 
all  is  laid  down  by  role.  The  toontain  here 
is  balanced  by  the  foontain  there ;  the  trees 
ate  decorously  shorn ;  on  the  velret  lawn 
no  blade  of  grass  dare  grow  beyond  another. 
At  set  intervals  there  are  arboora ;  marble 
statues  gleam  out  on  the  green  sward.  It 
is  very  beantifnl,  and  rery  correct,  and 
very  proper,  bat  it  is  not  natnre  j  a  single 
Scottish  mountain,  glowing  purple  in  Uie 
sunshine  of  an  autamn  afternoon,  is  not  to 
be  exchanged  for  it.  Xeverthelees,  the  ptttae 
style  of  that  time  is  the  noblest  and  stateliest 
in  the  Ungoage,  Fn^itnents,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  were  borne  northwards.  Mid 
fonnd  their  way  into  the  young  wig-maker's 
handa  Moreover,  he  knew  something  of 
the  homely  baUads  of  the  borderland — the 
land  of  Merlin  and  the  bards,  and  of  him, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  who  lies  buried  a 
while  under  the  purple  Eildons.  Add  the 
romantic  story  of  the  haughty  beanty  of 
the  north,  and  the  poetic  temperament  is 
seen  to  have  had  sufGdent  nurtnre.  What 
wonder  that,  by-and-by,  there  b^an  to 
fioat  about  humble  prmted  leaflets,  that 
manifeated  a  power  of  song  such  as  had 
been  unknown  in  Scotland  since  Drummoud 
was  laid  to  his  rest  A  new  poet  had 
arisen.  The  citizens  sent  their  children 
with  pence  for  Allan  Eunsay's  latest 
print  Those  poems  are  not  much  read 
now.  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  indeed, 
retains  a  measure  of  popularity ;  but  dusty 
copies  of  The  Evergreen  and  The  Tea- 
T&ble  Miscellany  haunt  the  shelves  of 
ancient  book  shops,  and  seldom  find  a  pur- 
chaser. Nevertheless,  these  were  the  Songs 
before  Sunrise  for  Scotland.  In  the  time 
of  Bamsay  theatrical  performances  were 
regarded  as  leading  to  perdition  those  who 
witnessed  them.  Langnage  could  scarce 
express  the  characters  of  the  performers. 


His  literary  enthnaiasm  led  him  to  find  for 
the  drama  a  home  in  that  last  stronghold 
of  Jacobitism,  Carubber*B  Close.  He  waa, 
of  coarse,  denounced,  and  had  his  theatre 
roughly  closed.  How  strong  must  have 
been  the  prejudice  against  the  Bti««  might, 
apart  from  all  record,  be  jadged  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  antagonism  yet  flues 
up  at  intervals. 

It  was  in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Union  that  the  newspaper  {mas  of 
Emnburgh  had  its  birth.  A  print  styled 
the  Coorant  was  published  by  James 
Watson  in  Craig's  CIos&  It  was  aa 
ephemeral  aa  many  smaller  ventures  of  the 
present  day,  but  waa  the  ^erm  from  which 
the  joumaUsm  of  the  city  sprang.  tn 
1728  the  Evening  Coorant  issued  its  first 
number  as  a  Whig  paper,  and  still  exists 
as  the  leading  Conservative  oi^an  in  Scot- 
land. It  provoked  Jacobite  opposition, 
which  took  the  ahape  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  even  as,  a  century  later,  the 
Whig  Edinbargh  Eeview  was  to  be  followed 
by  Tory  Blackwood. 

The  years  rolled  on.  The  orgaiu  of  Whig 
and  Jacobite  chronicled,  so  far  as  they  dared, 
die  Stuartrisin  gofl745,whenBonnie  Prince 
Charlie  marched  down  the  Canongate  with 
pipes  akitling  and  tartans  waving,  while 
from  every  window  in  the  tall  houses  fair 
hands  sped  him  to  bis  ancient  palace  of 
Holyrood.  That  same  year  was  Henry 
Mackenzie  bom.  Five  winters  later,  had 
they  been  gifted  with  Uie  prophetic  spirit, 
they  would  have  chronicled  the  birth  of  a 
poet,  Robert  Fei^usson  by  name,  remem- 
Dered  now,  perhaps,  chiefly  beoaoae  of  that 
scene  in  the  kirl^ard  when  a  sturdj 
ploughman  from  Ayrshire,  whose  face  is 
more  widely  familiar  to  Scotsmen  than  any 
other,  stood  bareheaded  by  his  grave. 

Curious  and  interesting  are  the  storiee 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  tiiat 
winter  of  17S6-87,  when  Kobert  Bums 
flashed  like  a  meteor  through  the  literary 
society  of  Edinburgh  —  a  distinguished 
society  in  its  way,  comprising,  among  its 
more  prominent  members.  Lord  Monboddo; 
the  Man  of  Feeling ;  Henry  Erakine,  and 
Dugald  Stewart  One  of  these  traditions 
relates  the  incident  of  the  first  meeting 
between  Bums  and  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who, 
though  none  may  have  dreamed  of  it  then, 
waa  to  do  more  for  Scotland  than  the  l»rd 
himself;  another  tells  of  a  "little  black 
creature"  of  a  boy,  Francis  Jeffrey  by 
name,  who  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  a  man 
he  had  encountered  in  a  peregrination 
down  the  High  Street    Some  one  tappet] 
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him  on  the  ahonlder.  "Aye,  laddie,  jb 
may  well  took  at  that  mBD,  that'i  Bobrat 
Bociu." 

In  Edinbargh,  m  elsewhere,  the  uicient 
landmarks  are  paadng  away.  The  qoaint 
old  hoosea  of  the  Lawn  Market,  with  their 
projecting  npper  atorsTs ;  the  tavenia  in 
•edoded  closw  where  tiie  sjmporia  of  other 
days  were  held,  are  nearly  all  things  of 
the  past  In  the  penetralia  of  sach  a 
close  was  Henry  Mackenzie  born.  Bat 
Liberbon's  Wynd  had  other  attractions  for 
the  nun  of  letters  than  that.  Was  it  not 
there  that  Johnnie  Dowie,  "  sleekest  and 
kindest  of  landlords,"  welcomed  his  goest 
to  a  taTem  famons  even  aa  Ambrose's  t 
What  nights  most  those  bare  been  I 
Thitherwent  Fenosson,  "maker"  of  songs ; 
thither  David  Herd,  collector  thereof; 
thidiGr  Antiqnary  Faton.  There  Litera- 
ture and  Art  went  hand-in-hand :  was 
not  the  Dowie  College  an  Academy  of 
Painters,  of  whom  S&  Henry  Baebom 
was  onet  Bat  seldom  did  the  rafters 
respond  to  a  more  jovial  trio  than  when 
Willie  Nicol  "brewed  a  peck  o'maat," 
and  Bob  Bums  and  Allan  Masterton 
"  cam'  to  prea"* 


These  blithe  nights,  oofortanately  for 
the  greatest  and  tiie  noblest  of  them,  were 
of  no  oncommon  occurrence.  Now  all  are 
l»it  shadows,  and  Johnnie  Dowie's  tavern 
is  known  no  more. 

It  was  nnder  the  anspices  of  the  clobs 
that  the  magaetnes  of  old  Edinboigh 
dragged  out  their  mild,  nnsensational,  and 
somewhat  tedions  career.  The  brilliant 
talents  of  the  Mirror  Clab,  which  had  no 
fixed  place  of  meeting,  hat  was  oftenest 
held  at  a  certain  Lucky  Dunbar's,  were 
reOected  in  the  Mirror  (or  fifty  years. 
The  Gape  Club,  which  met  in  Craig's  Close, 
had  a  membership  equally  distinguished. 
Host  cdebrated  of  all  was  the  Poker  Clab, 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  burning  political 
problem,  to  wit,  whether  or  not  a  Scottish 
nulitia  should  be  formed.  It  oaUived  its 
polidcal  bias,  but  not  the  belief  in  its  own 
impo^ancei  A  member  asserted  that 
Edinbuigh  was  the  most  eminent  literary 
city  in  Europe,  and,  as  the  Pokers  were 
the  cream  of  Edinbargh  litterati,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  were  a  distinguished  body 
indeed. 

So  the  coteries  Aonrisbad  and  gathered 


•  The  orifiual  obaiacteis  in  this  sone  met  i 
Iriiggui  in  Nithsdale,  but  it  is  quite  applicabte  t 
Dowie^a  Tkveni. 


for  many  a  jovial  evening,  and  published 
their  essays  and  their  magazines  while  the 
plonghshue  of  revolution  was  nptuming 
the  subsoil  of  European  society.  Men's 
minda  were  stirring  to  great  things.  In 
Edinburgh  the  Augustan  age  was  about  to 
dawn,  and  the  city  to  merit  more  than 
before  or  since  the  appellation  of  the 
Modem  Athens,  if  that  be  taken  as  refer- 
riiis  to  learning,  and  not  to  beauty. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  capital  had  welcomed  eSasively  a 
OUsgow  man,  Thomas  Campbell,  who  bad 
already  brought  forth  a  prize  poem,  en- 
titied,  An  E^say  on  the  Origin  of  EviL 
He  had  come  with  his  MS.  in  his 
pockets.  The  society  to  which  he  was 
mtroduced  was  as  free  from  suspidon  of 
genius  aa  The  Edinbargh  Magazine  (the 
ust  representative  of  The  Mmtir  class) 
itself.  Talent  undoubtedly  tiiere  was. 
Leyden,  the  unoon^,  eccentric  youth  from 
the  Soath  coantry ;  gentie  Graham,  re- 
membered by  his  poem  descriptive  of  the 
Sabbath;  The  Mas  of  Feeling,  aoknow- 
ledsed  head  of  the  litterati,  are  safficiest 
evidence  of  that 

One  stormy  night  in  the  spring  of 
1S02,  whan  the  wind  was  rattling  the 
casements  and  the  rain  dashed  wUdly 
around  tiie  unlucky  wayfisrer,  there  met  in 
an  upper  chambra  in  one  of  the  hi^ 
houses  in  Buooleuch  Place  a  little  cliqoe 
of  conspirators.  Id  tlutse  days  of  uag 
syne  Toryism  was  supreme.  The  Whig 
advocate,  aa  he  paced  the  long  floor 
of  the  Parliament  House,  had  ample 
leisure  for  the  consideration  of  other  tnao 
legal  lore.  But  political  Ishmaelism  has  a 
charm  for  the  young.  Thus  it  happened 
that  a  nnmber  of  the  ablest  and  wittiest  of 
the  new  generation  were  briefless  barristers. 
Chief  of  them  was  the  "little  black 
creatore "  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
figure  of  Bums,  now  grown  to  manhood, 
bat  insignificant  in  appearance  as  ever. 
These  n^ected  geniosea  were  wont  to 
congregate  at  a  pvlicular  spot  in  t^e  north 
end  of  the  great  hall  by  day,  and  to  hold 
^mposia  by  night  in  tjieir  respective 
abodes.  On  the  evening  in  question 
Jeffrey  was  the  host  His  right-hand  man 
was  a  lanky,  sapi^e-sinewed  fellow  from 
the  border-country — Heniy  Brougham — to 
be  known  one  day  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  The  third,  most  worthy  of 
notice,  was  the  witty  and  genial  Sydney 
Smith,  "a  very  nnclerical  clergyman,"  as 
tiie  times  went,  yet  one  whoae  aermons  may 
be  Deeped  into  when  the  vast  oroDortion 
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of  contemponiy  th6ol<^c4l  literatore  has 
long  lemamed  in  the  ^livioB  of  certain 
ahelrea  in  the  Advocates'  Libruy.  To  the 
latter  of  the  bio  ocoarred  the  idea  of  a 
reriew  which  should  at  once  afford  an  out- 
let for  their  pent-np  talents  and  bant  like 
a  shell  in  the  midst  of  the  fossilised 
Toryism  of  that  day.  No  need  now  to  rit 
liatlesdy  in  wig  and  gown  while  more 
fortosate  brethren  flonndered  with  much 
pecuniary  benefit  in  the  rhetorical  morassee 
of  Fesbles  versiu  Phunstaaes.*  In  October 
the  first  number  appeared.  "The  effect  was 
electrical,"  says  Lord  Cochbom.  The 
Lake  school  had  provoked  no  enemy  so 
able  as  this — though  to  oar  minds  now^e 
review  of  Thalaba,  with  which  the  campaign 

red,  does  not  seem  so  very  temble, 
all. 

Whether  the  explanation  unfolded  by 
the  professor  of  poetiy  at  Oxford  is  suflS- 
cient  to  acooont  for  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  literary  geoins  and 
activity  which  marked  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  centory,  is  not  a  qnestion  with 
which  we  are  here  primarily  concerned. 
Bat  true  it  is  that  the  excitement  pervading 
the  country  had  maoh  to  do  with  the 
BucceBS  of  the  Review,  Were  there  not 
awful  stories  of  Jacobin  ladies  resident  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  George  Square,  who 
slaoghtered  fowls  for  culinary  pntposee  by 
means  of  miniature  guillotines  t  Was  not 
this  new  vmtnre  in  sympathy  wi^i  Jaoobin 
principles  1  More  than  that,  however,  was 
amor  patris  concerned :  amor  patrire— 
pre-eminent  qoality  in  Sootsmen.  Boms, 
turning  his  weed  dips  aside  to  spare  the 
thistle,  because  it  is  symbolical  of  ^tland, 
Is  typical  of  his  coantrymen  of  all  ages. 
Yea  I  even  the  roost  bigoted  Tory  was 
proad  of  the  tribunal  over  which  Judge 
Jeffrey  presided,  and  which  deiJt  so  merci- 
lessly with  the  Southron.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honour,  Jeffrey,  was  not  blinded 
by  par^  or  patriotism.  Even  Walter  Scott 
was  a  eontribntoi  to  the  Review ;  yet  its 
editor  did  not  shrink  from  risking  his 
alienation. 

Imitation  was  inevitable;  The  Tories 
coald  not  leave  the  field  to  the  foe.  So, 
ander  very  different  circumstances,  the 
Qaarterly  came  into  being.  But  as  romantic 
as  the  kmght-errantry  of  the  Edinbui^h  was 
the  appearance  in  the  lists  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  with  the  wild  young  blood  run- 
ning riot  in  its  pages.  The  Chaldean  MS. 
produced  as  great  a  sensation  as  Number 


'BedgMinUet. 


One  of  the  Edinbui^  bad  done.  Though 
the  life  that  it  satirued  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  past,  it  is  possible  in  some  roeasnre  to 
^preciate  the  effect 

These  three  periodicals,  then,  became 
the  centres  of  a  galaxy  of  literary  lights. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  eldest 
of  the  brotherhood  could  boast  the  support 
of  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  possible  to 
forgive  Jeffrey  a  good  deal,  for  his  accep- 
taiue  of  that  "little  paper  on  Jean  Paul," 
whose  author  was  the  son  of  the  Eccle- 
fediBDstonemasoa  JaroeeGrahame, already 
referred  to — a  soul  mild  and  peaceful  as 
his  poem — and  the  "gentle  Homer,"  were 
members  also  of  that  band.  The  con- 
tributors to  the  Quarterly  included  men 
who  bad  no  connection  with  the  modem 
Atiiens;  Ha  real  steemaaa  was  the  bril- 
liant and  caustic  Lockhart,  The  genii, 
whom  tiie  head  of  the  now  eminent  house 
of  Blackwood  sommoned  to  his  aid,  were, 
like  the  earlier  guild,  mosUy  young  advo- 
cates. Most  notable  of  them  was  John 
Wilson — tiie  man  with  tiie  tawny  mane 
sweeping  his  shoulders,  "strong,  supple- 
sinewed,"  apt  at  sport,  who,  &wi  his  re- 
sidence at  lovely  Elleray,  had  come  almost 
to  be  daned  as  one  of  the  Lakists  himself 
— he  who  chronicled  the  feasts  of  wit  and 
flows  of  soul  yclept  Noctea  Ambroeiania 
Of  the  Ettriok  shepherd  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  certainty  that  he  was  actaally 
concerned  in  the  production  of  Blackwood. 
Nevertheless,  his  name  is  indissolnbly  con- 
nected wibb  it,  and  the  Scottish  capital  is 
fain  to  claim  as  dose    a    connection  as 

Cible  with  the  author  of  that  nu»t 
itifhl  poem  which  relates  the  adventure 
of  Bwmie  Kilmeny,  In  passing,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  resemblance  has  ever 
been  noted  between  the  land  to  which  the 
maiden  was  spirited,  away,  and  the  island 
valley  of  Avilion. 

WhBTB  f«HB  not  bul,  or  mio,  or  any  snow, 
Noi  ever  nind  blow*  loudly  ;  but  it  lias 
Deep-moaiiow'd,  bnppy ,  fair  with  orchard  lawna 
And  bovrerj  bellows  crowned  with  Bummer  bck. 

We  may  not  linger.  The  city  is  beautifDl 
as  ever ;  the  grey  houses  gaze  down  over 
the  valley  as  of  yore ;  but  forms  oft  met 
in  olden  times  have  gone  from  the  sfireets. 

"We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.  Visionary  grow  the  old  familiar  scenes 
and  faces,  as  brother  after  brother  steals 
silentiy  from  us ;  spectral  and  remote  the 
talk,  the  controversies,  the  criticisms,  the 
habitoal  friendly  greetings  that  were  once 
BO  simple  and  commonplace." 

Yet  in  the  pages  of  one  who  has  but 
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TOMiitly  gone  twfty,  himaelf  oae  of  whom 
Edinbitf^  ia  prood — the  genial  aathor  of 
lUb  aaa  Hia  Friends — some  Bcenes  from 
(he  days  that  are  no  more  are  punted  in 
impeiisbable  coloon.  Who  that  has  once 
nad  it  can  forget  the  description  of  a 
certain  Norember  afternoon  in  1810,  "the 
year  in  which  Waverley  was  reBomed  and 
laidande  again,"  whoa  its  author,  escaping 
witJi  two  comrades  &om  the  weary  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Law  Courts — like  school- 
Iwya — sought  hia  chambers  in  Number 
Tlur^-nine,  Caatle  Street  How  wonder- 
fatly,  too,  does  he  paint  the  "  stoat,  bltint 
caiie,"  with  his  broad  and  Bomewbat 
Btoopis^  shooldera,  his  senaitire  and 
BOggestiTe  moath,  a  luge,  snnny,  oat-of- 
door  air  all  about  him.  Then,  when  the 
friends  part,  how  the  light  ^oea  from  his 
eyee.  "Kb  was  all  within,  as  before 
he  was  all  without — hence  his  brood- 
ing look"  One  likes  to  linger  over 
the  portrayal  of  the  wizard  in  his  "  den." 
1^  features  of  the  ordinary  lawyer's 
room;  the  gieen  oharter-boxea,  the  tape- 
tied  papers ;  yet  how  different  1  For  did 
not  ^e  portrait  of  John  Grahame,  of 
Claverhonse,  "  ultimus  Scotorum  atqne  op- 
timos,"  hwg  above  the  cbtmney-piece, 
Banked  by  Highland  bnigea,  and  dirk^  and 
broadswords  1  There  were  written  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  Qiientin  Darward,  and  Si 
Sonan'a  Well 

Of  late  years  there  baa  been  a  tendency — 
the  inevitable  reaction — to  treat  Scott's 
poetry  lightly.  It  is  bo  simple,  so  straigbt- 
forwaid,  BO  free  from  hidden  meanings  and 
metaphysical  gropinga.  A  child  might 
understand  it  all ;  uierefore  it  is  pretty 
mach  left  to  children.  It  is  donbtfol,  too, 
whether  the  romances  are  bo  diligently 
perused  as  of  yore ;  debauched  with  three- 
volume  flimsineBB  and  trivifdity  the  novel- 
reader  n  apt  to  vote  them  long-winded  and 
prosy.  To  the  children  they  are  a  mine  of 
trea«are — ^that  ia  a  teat  of  their  sterling 
worth.  Along  with  the  poems  they  caught 
and  crystallued  the  old  legendB  and 
traditions,  the  quaint  coBtoma,  the  simple 
manners  of  a  bygone  time,  perhaps  the  moat 
romantic  in  Scottish  history.  Soott  ia  the 
ovwtowering  ^rsonality  in  the  Modem 
Athens.  It  ia  impoasible  to  get  rid  of 
him,  even  were  hia  company  anything  but 
shanaing.  From  Princes  Street  his  monu- 
ment is  ever  iu  view.  His  characters 
meet  you  at  every  turn.  Jeannie  Deans 
is  at  St.  Leonards,  Captain  Porteoos  in 
the  Grass  Market  The  shade  of  Peter 
Peebles  bauntB  the  Parliament  Uouaa.    As 


you  wander  down  the  Canongate,  yon 
think  of  him  who,  born  almost  under  the 
ahadow  of  St.  Giles,  made  bis  way  down 
every  wynd,  and  peered  into  every  craonie ; 
who  rested  not  till  he  had  deciphered  each 
fast  obliterating  legend  on  the  houee- 
fronts,  and  learned  their  straoge  and  eerie 
traditions. 

The  divine  fire  did  not  die  out  imme- 
diately. In  1849,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Christopher  N'orth  w&i  married  to 
William  FamouBtone  Aytoun,  an  advocate 
of  little  celebrity,  but  Frofeaaor  of  Bhetoric 
and  Bellea  Lettres  in  the  Univeraity  of 
EdtabuTgb.  All  that  was  beat  and  noblest 
in  Jacobitiam  blazed  up  again  in  this  scion 
of  a  Fifeshire  famUy.  Like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  did  much  to  soften  the  hatred 
with  which  l^e  memory  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Grahames  was  cherished.  Diabolical, 
truly,  was  that  memory,  were  tradition  to 
be  trusted.  Aytoan's  lays  are  atirring  as 
trompet-calla.  Bat  he  could  be  tender  and 
dreamy,  too — satirical,  if  necesaary.  Fir- 
milian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  evoked  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  Bonsation  of  early  Black- 
wood days.  Though  now  one  of  the  least 
known  of  ita  author's  works,  its  effect  on 
contemporary  poetry  was  salutary.  It 
killed  by  ridicule  the  weeds  which  were 
apringing  op,  fostered  by  a  group  of  aickly 
poetastera.  It  led  to  higher  things  that 
true  "maker,"  Alexander  SmiUi,  whose 
writinga  had  been  tainted  with  the  faults 
of  the  spasmodic  school.  All  sorts  of 
interesting  folk  paid  court  to  this  Jacobite 
minstrel,  prominent  among  them  the  last 
lineal  descendant  of  Claver'ae— Miss  Cle- 
mentina Stirling  Grahame,  of  Duntrune, 
faithful  as  ever  her  ancestors  were  to  the 
caoae  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

Aytoun  has  found  a  worthy  anccessor 
in  David  Masson — the  most  thorough 
and  painataking  writer  of  his  time.  T^e 
Life  of  Milton  is  a  monument  to  his 
patience  and  perseverance  in  matters 
of  detail  Beoently  the  quaint  figure  of 
John  Hill  Burton,  the  book-hunter,  was  to 
be  descried  hovering  about  maaty  book- 
atalla,  to  explore  the  contents  whereof  he 
had  wandered  in  from  the  haunted  house 
in  the  auburba,  which  was  his  residence  in 
latter  years.  He,  too,  has  been  aucceeded 
not  unSttingly. 

The  Farhament  House  turns  out  an 
excellent  writer  now  and  again,  as  of  yore. 
Robert  Looia  Stevenson,  perhaps  the  moat 
admirable  essayist  since  Lamb,  thoogh  an 
exile,  ia  true  in  heart  to  Auld  Beekie.  If 
anvone  rivals  Stevenson  it  is  John  Skelton. 
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bettei  known  as  "  Shirley,"  whose  Bednded 
Hennitage  nestles  in  a  wooded  glen,  not 
distant  from  the  city.  Chief  representative 
of  the  literary  clubs  is  the  Hellenic — a 
Eemi-priTst«  body — which  includes  among 
its  members  Masson,  pictaresque  Blackie, 
Batcher,  the  author  of  Olrig  Grange  and 
Kildrostan,  and  other  stars  of  the  literary 
firmament 

But  it  is  over  ibe  past  that  the  glamonr 
has  been  thrown ;  that  past  which  is  so 
near,  and  yet  so  far.  So  near,  that  "  the 
reminiscences  of  intercourse  with  an  elder 
generation  are  full  of  glimpses  of  the  old 
days  before  them,  when  Gay  and  Smollett, 
CToldsmith,Home,Johnson,  BDBwell,Hume, 
and  BoTDB  were  writing  poems,  hiatoriea, 
essays  on  miracles;  dancing  minnets; 
drinking ;  and  doingmuch  else  which  comes 
back  on  us  now  with  ao  novel  an  interest 
as  memdrJes  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more." 


"MY  LADY  DAFFODni." 

A  STORY  IN  FOtm  OHAPTERa   CHAPTER  IV. 

Burton's  rooms  were  nearly  fnll.  Mo«t 
of  the  gaests  at  the  grand  fancy  ball,  giren 
that  night,  had  already  arrived.  The 
cloch  was  just  striking  eleven  as  a  small 
group  of  three — a  handsome  middle-aged 
woman,  proud  and  erect,  a  pretty,  fair  girl, 
and  a  young  man — entered  iho  ball-room. 

The  girl  looked  about  her  with  the 
bright,  eager  amusement  of  girls  of  her 
age.  Her  chaperon  gased  calmly  on  the 
goigeoos  scene  with  an  air  of  satisfied 
complacency,  apparently  justified  by  the 
fact  that  all  things  went  well  with  her. 
Her  only  daughter  was  well  married  ;  her 
only  son — of  whom  at  one  time  she  had  had 
misgivings — was  at  last  out  of  danger,  hta 
safeguard  being  the  pretty,  well-portioned, 
well-bom  girl  at  her  side;  and  with 
supreme  contentment  in  her  party,  she 
sailed  down  the  room  to  take  up  a  good 
position  for  view  and  partners.    , 

The  young  man  folkiwed  with  a  slightly 
bored  look.  Eric  Weldon  was  growing  a 
little  tired  of  balls  and  the  gaieties  which 
society  provides  for  its  fortunate  members, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  take  place  in  a.  month, 
would  be  rather  a  pleasant  change  than 
otherwise. 

There  was  not  much  excitement  about 
it,  but  he  and  Miss  Askewe  liked  each  other 
very  much  in  their  own  way.  He  had  not 
altered  mncfa  daring  the  three  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  visit  to  Les  Yaox.     He 


scarcely  even  looked  older ;  but  there  was 
a  kind  of  dissatisfied  look  on  his  hand- 
some face  that  had  not  been  there  in  those 
old  days  when  he  used  to  throw  himself 
so  heartily  into  every  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment of  youth,  and  at  times  he  displayed 
an  irritability  entirely  foreign  to  his  former 
sunny,  careless  temper. 

He  BtQl  enjoyed  himself,  if  takbg  advan- 
tage of  every  amusement  which  fortune 
gave  him  could  be  called  enjoyment.  At 
one  time  it  would  have  been  so  to  him,  bob 
during  the  last  year  or  two  something 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  himaeU  whiw 
took  the  freshness  and  net  from  all  the 
amnsementa  in  which  he  once  de%hted. 
He  had  now  taken  up  a  soberer  side  of  life, 
having  accepted  an  appointment  which 
employed  some  part  of  his  time,  thongb, 
as  his  future  wife  eaid,  l^ere  would  be  no 
oocadon  for  him  to  be  ohuned  to  a  horrid 
desk  when  they  were  married,  as  her 
income,  without  his,  woald  be  enough  to 
keep  them  in  oomfoii.  Whether  he  wonld 
agree  to  the  desire  of  hie  wife  his  fHends 
did  not  know. 

But,  as  he  told  one  of  hit  friends,  he  had 
"  ^vu  tired  of  mooning  about" 

That  friend  came  forward  out  of  a 
comer  of  the  room,  from  which  he  had 
been  watching  with  a  good-humoured 
cynicism  the  dresses  and  strange  meta- 
morphoses of  the  guests,  who,  at  other 
times,  seemed  in  Uieir  right  mind,  to  meet 
the  litUe  group  advancing  up  the  room. 
~  "  Hallo,  Amot,  how  awfnlly  well  yon 
look  I "  said  Weldon,  nodding  to  his  friend 
and  glancing  with  involuntary  admiration 
at  his  splendid  figure,  displayed  to  advan- 
tage in  a  close-fitting  costume  of  silk  and 
puffed  satin. 

"  I  feel  an  awful  fool  1 "  said  the  other, 
shaking  hands  with  ^e  two  ladies.  "I 
Bfaould  never  have  come  to-night  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Miss  Askewe.  She  makes 
everyone  obey  her  eommands."  And  he 
looked  down  with  the  gentle  light  in  hie 
eyes,  Uiat  only  women  and  children  ever 
called  there,  at  the  pretty,  smiling  ^L 

"And  yoo  ongbt  to  be  very  glad  that 
yon  obeyed.  I  am  sure  the  other  guests 
will  bo.  Yon  are  quite  an  ornament  to 
the  room.  Don't  forget  to  ask  me  for  at 
least  three  waltzes.  Lric  looks  nice,  doesn't 
he !  Such  a  trouble  as  I  have  had  to  make 
him  come  properly  dressed  !  I  think,  if  I 
had  let  him,  he  would  have  come  clothed 
completely  in  crapa" 

"More  appropriate  to  my  feelings  1" 
said  the  young  man  with  grim  unuaememi 
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"I  can't  think  hov  people  can  nuke  nioh 
fools  of  thenuelTM  t  Bula  are  bad  euoQj ' 
bnt  these-:^ — " 

"Words  &Q  to  expresa  their  atter 
foUy  I  Yet,  lUi.  Weldon,  aooonnta  that 
your  mother  occasionally  gives  me  of  70111 
former  condoot  and  habits,  rather  con- 
tradict TOOT  preeent  misanthropy,"  laughed 
tlie  girt  elippiog  her  hand  lovingly  in  to 
hie  arm. 

"  One  gets  tired  of  ereiything,"  retnmed 
the  yoong  man  carelessly. 

And  the  group,  its  number  augmented 
by  Amot,  made  their  war  to  some  seats. 

The  three  years  had  not  apparently 
weakened  the  friepdship  betiTeen  tiie  two 
meiL  They  still  met,  and  visited  each 
other,  and  acted  generally  as  they  had 
done  since  the  friendsbip  had  commenced. 
Bat  anyone  who  had  noticed  the  two  lives 
closely,  or  felt  any  keen  interest  in  watching 
them,  would  have  seen  that  the  want  of 
change  was  rather  ootward  than  inward. 

They  bad  drifted  into  a  habit  of  making 
their  own  arrangements  or  amoaemente 
withoat  ooDsnlting  each  other. 

Tbey  rarely  ever  discnued  together  any 
point  of  real  importance  in  their  own  lives, 
and  went  and  came  without  any  particolar 
reference  as  to  what  the  other  thought  or 
did.  But  still,  when  they  were  together, 
they  generally  found  themaelres  by  each 
otheri  side.  And  it  was  apparently 
perfectly  natural  that  among  all  hia  many 
acquaintances  in  the  baUroom,  Amot  should 
chooae  to  attach  himself  to  the  family  party 
of  his  friend. 

"  Have  yon  seen  the  heiress,  Mr. 
Amoii"  asked  Mrs.  Weldon,  who  was 
always  .very  gracious  to  her  son's  friend, 
though  she  tSongbt  that  he  might  have 
cboeen  one  of  more  important  birth  and 
position.  "  She  is  evidently  wishing  to 
make  a  senaatiou  by  coming  in  when  all 
the  guests  are  assembled.  I  bear  she  is 
lovely,  and  enormously  rich.  He  who 
wins  her  will  be  a  lucky  man." 

"I  am  dying  to  see  her,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Askewe,  who  had  never  been  jealous 
of  another  girl  in  her  lifa  "  Annie  Martin, 
who  knows  Miss  Herbert,  who  knows  Miss 
Spencer,  the  heiress,  says  she  is  coming  as 
a  daffodil" 

"  Your  information  will  be  probably 
accurate,  coming  from  so  direct  a  source, ' 
said  Wilfred  Ainot  gravely. 

"Don't  be  disagreeable,  Mr.  Amot. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  has  more  direct  infor- 
mation— ^no  one  knows  anything  about  her. 
She  is  an  interesting  mystery." 


"I  believe  she  came  into  her  fortune 
three  years  ago  very  unexpectedly,"  said 
Mrs.  Weldon,  who  was  always  interested 
in  heiresses,  and  had  even  been  giulty  of  a 
faint  wuh,  in  spite  of  a  certain  cold  liktuK  for 
Miss  Askewe  herself,  that  Eric  had  waited 
for  this  match  that  put  Miss  Askews's 
little  fortune  so  completely  in  the  shadci 

"  I  wonder  what  she  is  like  I"  exclaimed 
Miss  Askewe,  huipily  unconscious  of  her 
fdtnre  mother-in-law's  thoaf^t& 

"Ikuow,"  answered  Eric  Weldon  shortly, 
who  bad  an  intense  aversion  to  daffodils — 
"great,  staring,  yellow  things,"  he  called 
them  one  day  when  Miss  Askewe  had  put 
some'in  her  drees,  "  She  will  have  a  thick, 
dark  skin,  and  bright,  beady  eyes,  and  will 
be  clad  in  a  fearful  garment  of  brilliant 
yellow  to  show  up,  as  she  imagines,  her 
brunette  beauUes,  and  which  will  only 
make  her  more  like  a  diluted  ne^ess  than 
ever." 

"  I  dont  believe  it  1  Do  let  us  go  down 
nearer  tiie  door.  I  dont  want  to  dance  yet " 

As  none  of  the  three  yonnger  people 
were  anxious  to  begin  danci&K,  KBd  Mrs. 
Weldon  was  contented  to  do  as  they 
wished,  the  group  made  its  way  down 
again  towards  the  draped  doorway. 

"  Ah,  there  she  ia     Oh,  how  lovely  I " 

Thay  had  scarcely  placed  themselves  in 
a  good  position  for  seeing,  when  Miss 
Askewe  broke  into  this  exclamation.  Agu-I 
entered  the  doorway. 

A  dead-white  dress  of  thick  silk,  which 
only  the  most  perfect  fairness  of  akin 
would  have  dsred  to  wear,  caught  up  at 
one  aide  enough  to  display  the  gold  silk 
petticoat  beneath;  a  tunic  of  the  white  silk 
thickly  fringed,  with  the  golden  flowers  and 
long  green  grassea  falling  over  the  other 
ekirt,  and  draped  in  soft,  rich  folds;  a 
close-fitting  bodice  of  white  silk,  revealing 
a  perfect  %ure,  with  a  band  of  the  same 
flowers  edging  Uie  open  round  of  the  neck, 
that  left  bare  little  more  than  the  beautiful 
white  throat.  A  palm-leaf  shaped  fan  of 
daffodils  and  pale,  long,  alender  leavea,  a 
long,  thick  g&rbuid  of  the  same  flowers  over 
her  arm  trailing  down  on  to  her  dress,  and 
the  costume  of  the  Lady  Daffodil  was 
described. 

There  was  not  a  single  ornament  in  the 
red-gold  hair,  gathered  in  coils  on  the  top 
of  the  shapely  head ;  not  a  sii^le  jewel  on 
throat,  or  arms,  or  in  the  tiuy  ears,  though 
rumour  whispered  that  her  ^amonds  were 
priceless. 

"  Wasn't  it  worth  while  getting  such  a 
good  look  1 "  exolumed  Miss  Askewe  as  the 
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dsncein  hid  froio  view  the  Ltdy  Daffodil 
and  hei  cbaperoa  She  turned  to  the  two 
men  as  she  spoke.  "  Oh,  Erie,  what  U  it  t " 
she  ezclumed,  shrinkiDg  closer  to  him,  for 
on  bia  face  was  a  look  inch  aa  she  had 
never  yet  seen  on  any  man's. 

"Nothing."  His  voice  sonnded  hoarse 
and  hard  aa  it  came  from  bis  pale  lips. 
Then  be  tamed  abruptly  from  ber.  Aroot 
had  already  left  bis  place  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Weld  on, 

Mn.  Weldoh,  who  was  neither  keen- 
Bighted  nor  HeDBitively  sympathetic,  nor 
given  to  see  mysteries  where  their  presence 
waa  not  a  well-established  fact,  had  not 
noticed  the  subtle  change  in  the  manner  of 
the  yoDDg  men.  She  was  faintly  astonished 
at  their  both  leaving  Miss  Askewe  and  her- 
Eelf,  Eric  making  some  harried  ezcnse  about 
seeing  a  Iriend  and  wishing  to  speak  to 
him  But  the  girl  sank  hack  in  ner  seat 
with  a  vagae  feeling  of  fear  and  pain  such  as 
she  bad  never  known  before  in  her  careless 
happy  life.  Yet  this  dim  sense  of  trouble 
was  all  she  ever  knew  of  the  past  of  her 
future  husband's  life.  Neither  before  nor 
after  her  marriage  did  she  ever  have 
another  gh'mpse  into  it,  and  neither  she 
nor  the  self-complaceDt  Mrs.  Weldon  ever 
knew  how  that  evening  they  had  strayed 
on  to  the  borderland  of  a  tragedy,  in  which 
one  so  near  to  them  bad  played  so  chief  a 
part.  For  Eric  rejoined  tnem  after  a  little, 
apparently  the  same  as  ever;  and  Miss 
Askewe,  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to 
thrust  aside  the  vague  dread  that  the  new 
comer,  with  ber  lovely  face,  had  had  some 
share  in  the  mystery  of  that  look  on  ber 
lover's  face,  gladly  accepted  his  return  to 
his  usual  manner ;  and  as  the  evening  went 
on,  and  Eric  showed  himself  ber  usual 
attentive  attendant,  never  once  looking 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  beautifm 
woman  wbo  waa  attracting  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  room,  she  gave  herself  up 
once  more  to  the  unmitigated  enjoyment 
of  the  ban. 

It  was'  growing  late  in  the  evening; 
Miss  Askewe  was  dancing  with  one  of  her 
numerous  partners,  and  Eric  Weldon  was- 
left  free  to  do  as  he  liked.  He  never 
danced  much  with  anyone  now  except 
Miss  Askewe,  and  this  evening,  beyond  his 
waltzes  vitb  ber,  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  no  one.  He  had  not  once  come  near 
enough  to  Arnot  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  to  speak  to  him.  Both  men  seemed 
rather  to  have  avoided  each  other.  That 
recognition,  which  each  knew  the  other 
shared,  had  opened  up  a  gulf  between 


them— 4  gulf  that  had  been  between  tb«m 
in  reality  ever  since  that  spring  holiday 
three  years  ago,  a  separation  which  had 
only  been  tacitiy  Ignored,  and  thinly 
covered  over  by  ordinary  courtesies  and 
old  habits  of  acquaintance. 

They  recognised  and  acknowledged  its 
presence  now,  as  Wilfred  Amot  joined  Eric 
Weldon  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  land- 
ing. Their  manner  was  cold  and  con- 
strained, faiptly  tinged  on  Amot's  side 
with  a  contempt  that  Weldon  saw  and 
could  not  resent. 

"  Could  yon  have  believed  it  posuble  to 
have  had  sucb  a  strange  meeting )  It  waa 
anoughtoknpck  a  man  down,"  said  Weldon, 
beginning  abruptly  aa  bis  friend  stopped 
by  bis  side. 

"  It  is  stranga  It  is  you  only  who  have 
made  it  so  much  to  be  dreaded,"  answered 
the  other  bitterly. 

Itwas  the  first  time  he  bad  ever  employed 
such  a  tone  in  speaking  to  Weldon.  The 
latter  noticed  it,  and  reddened  with  hot, 
resentful  feeling,  but  humility  and  shame 
gained  the  upper  band. 

"I  know,"  be  exclaimed  humbly.  "Oh, 
Amot,  if  I  could  only  gun  her  forgiveness ; 
but  I  behaved  even  worse  than  you  know. 
I  wrote  to  ber  once  or  twice,  making  all 
sorts  of  excuses  about  not  telling  her  grand- 
father. Then  I  suddenly  stopped,  and 
never  said  another  word,  I  just  left  her 
to  puzzle  it  all  out  by  herself,  without 
a  sign  or  a  word,  or  one  sinrfe  help " 

"  Hush, you  fool  I"  exclaimed  the  other 
fiercely,  clasping  his  arm  like  a  vice.  "  See, 
she  is  coming." 

My  Lady  Daffodil  was  just  coming  out 
of  the  ballroom  with  one  of  ber  partners. 
She  came  along  the  crimson-carpeted  land- 
ing, the  lights  from  the  gas-brackets  above 
gleaming  upon  the  dead-white  of  her  dress 
and  the  gold  of  her  flowers.  She  was 
smiling,  in  response  to  some  remark  of 
her  partner,  and  was  apparently  entirely- 
occupied  with  his  attentions  and  conver- 
sation, never  once  looking  towards  tbe  two 
men  who  were  watching  ber  in  such  a 
fierce  fever  of  hot,  jedoue  pain,  remorse, 
and  regret. 

She  was  close  to  them  now,  almost 
touching  them  as  she  passed,  still  apparently 
perfectly  unconscious  of  their  presence. 
Then  she  turned  her  face  towards  them, 
and  bent  her  head  in  grave  salutation. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  every  note  of 
the  low,  clear  voice  thrilling  to  the  hearts 
of  the  two  men,  atill  bewildered  at  the 
aaddenness  of  the  recognition.     "  Yon  need 
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not  trouble  to  take  me  4117  farther,  Mr. 
CUn.     I  have  found  mj  friends." 

Aa  the  jronng  nuui  torned  awaj^,  vith  a 
disappointed  look  at  hU  dismiual,  the  other 
two  with  a  BimultaneooB  movement  Btepped 
forward,  then  as  saddenly  stopped,  both 
doubting.  Each  ono,  as  be  aaw  the  other 
advance,  fearin?  wit^  quick  homOitf  for 
himself,  and  yielding  precedence  to  the 
other. 

She  took  a  st^  nearer  the  two  men 
standing  side  by  side.    Then  spoke  again  : 

"  WiU  yon  please  lake  me  downstairs  1 " 

She  spoke  to  ArooL 

With  a  qoick,  eager  gesture,  a  dcep- 
drawn  breath,  Wilfred  Amot  advanced  and 
offered  hk  arm,  a  whole  flood  of  light 
iUnminaUng  his  psie  faca 

She  lud  her  band  on  it,  and  then,  with 
another  grave  bow  to  Eric  Weldon,  passed 
on  with  Amot,  and  left  the  other  to  face 
alone  the  folly — ah,  if  it  bad  been  but 
that ! — the  baseness  of  bis  past  And  as 
he  stood  here  in  his  isolation,  it  was  as 
the  very  bittemess  of  death  that  swept 
over  bid  souL  To  the  end  of  his  days,  such 
another  cnp  was  never  held  to  his  lips. 
Batelle  and  Amot  walked  the  length  of 
the  lauding  and  down  the  stain  before  the 
ailesee  between  them  was  broken 

"  I  am  afraid  this  is  very  unconventional. 
I  am  not  acting  as  others  woold ;  bat  yon 
most  remember  my  past  training.  I  was 
not  used  to  social  restrictions." 

"It  is  a  thing  to  be  thankM  for," 
answered  the  yonng  man,  who  had,  at 
lea«t  ontwardly,  recovered  himself. 

"  Bat  yon  might  not  havewished  to  renew 
the  acqaunta&ce — ^you  might  have  for- 
gotten.' 

"  It  ia  we  who  should  say  that." 

He  could  not  help  the  allnsion  to  the 
past.  It  slipped  from  him  involuntarily ; 
but  his  nerves  were  still  nnsteady  with  the 
shock  of  the  meeting,  witb  the  wonder 
and  amazement  at  the  change  in  her. 

A  scarlet  flash  swept  over  her  face, 
troubling  and  paining  it,  but  she  answered 
quietly : 

"It  was  a  mistake.  I  foond  it  out  after- 
wirds.  It  was  a  little  hard,  bnt  we  all 
make  mistakes,  and  have  to  find  them  oat; 
Do  not  yon  believe  that  I " 

"  It  was  not  yonr  mistake ;  it  was  oar 
crime.  Yet  if  I  oonid  have  prevented " 

"  I  know." 

"  There  is  no  excuse.  But  will  yon  try 
and  believe  that  education  and  training 
sometimes  make  men  cowards  I  was 
afrdd -" 


"  For  me  1  Yes ;  I  nnderstood  after- 
wards.    You  knew  Eric  Weldon  beat" 

A  small  ant«-roomi  set  apart  for  the 
gnest*,  but  at  this  moment  deserted, 
opened  off  the  corridor.  They  turned  into 
it,  ahd  now  stood  facing  each  other  near  a 
bank  of  ferns.  A  light  from  a  lamp  fell 
on  Estelle's  face,  and  she  moved,  to  be 
more  in  the  shade. 

"  But  when  it  all  came — the  trouble  and 
the  awakenii^ — I  remembered  what  yoa 
had  said  to  me.  Then  I  thought  perhaps 
yon  had  forgotten — ^tliat  I  had  made  another 
mistake.  I  was  tn  tronble,  and  yon  gave 
no  sign." 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  confused  pain 
and  ezdtement  of  the  moment,  Arnot 
noticed  the  difference  in  her  speech,  the 
graceful  diction,  just  aa  he  and  Weldon 
had  both  noticed  the  subtle  change  in  her 
manner,  which,  always  sweet  and  gentle, 
had  added  to  itself  the  self-possessed 
graciousnesB  of  the  women  of  tbeir  own 
world. 

"  I  did  write,"  he  said  eagerly,  "directly 
after  Eric  Weldon  told  me  everything  was 
over  between  you — how  shameful  the 
breaking-off  was,  I  did  not  know  till  a  few 
minutea  ago.  Bnt  I  had  no  answer.  My 
letter  wais  returned.  Then  I  went  to  see 
for  myself,  only  to  find  the  place  sbnt  ap. 
I  could  get  no  news  of  yon  except  that  Mr. 
Dorey  had  died  two  months  after  we  left, 
and  that  you  had  gone  away  and  left  no 
trace  of  where  yon  could  be  fonnd." 

The  colour  which  had  dyed  her  face  as 
he  began  faded  and  left  her  white  as  her 
dress,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
no  longer  so  steady : 

"A  strange  thing  happened.  At  the 
time  when  I  was  thinking  that  everything 
that  was  good  was  taken  from  me — I  told 
you  that  I  had  made  a  mistake— a  letter 
came  fh>m  England  from  a  relation  of 
whom  I  had  never  heard.  My  grand- 
father, for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  me  of  my 
history.  My  mother,  his  only  daughter, 
had  mn  away  from  homo,  and  married  a 
man  far  above  her  in  birth  and  positioa 
Her  husband's  father,  a  very  proud  man, 
never  forgave  his  son,  and  my  grandfather, 
though  only  a  peasant,  was  equally  hard 
and  prond.  He  repadiated  my  mother, 
considering  that  she  had  deceived  him  and 
exposed  herself  to  nnn^ceseary  contempt 
by  entering  a  family  that  despised  her. 
My  father  was  quite  young.  He  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  any  work. 
After  he  was  married,  as  his  allowance 
was   stopped,    he    did    what    he    could. 
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But  for  aom«  teason  or  another  be  wtM 
always  imiacc«Bafdl.  They  greir  poorer 
and  pooru,  and  all  the  time  neither  of  my 
grandparents  would  help  them.  Then,  at 
UBt,  my  father  died — of  want  and  trouble 
at  Bceing  my  mother  almoit  deatitute. 
After  Uiat  her  father  took  her  back,  and  me 
with  her,  I  was  just  three.  She  only 
lived  a  few  months.  Then  he  took  care  of 
me,  bat  from  that  time  he  never  ipoke  of 
my  father  nor  mother,  nor  of  my  father'a 
people,  despiaing  and  hating  the  rery  name 
of  a  gentleman,  a«  being,  as  he  oonddered, 
the  canae  of  all  the  misery  that  bad  come 
into  his  and  Mb  daughter's  Ufa  So  I  was 
brought  up  at  the  mill,  as  yon  saw.  He 
would  not  eren  let  me  keep  my  other's 
name.  Bat,  at  but,  Mr.  Spenoer  wrote. 
His  heir,  a  nephew,  was  dead,  and  because 
he  would  not  let  the  propertr  go  to  a 
distant  connection,  he  bhoaght  of  me.  My 
grand&tlier  had  a  great  struggle  before  be 
could  make  np  his  mind  to  aooept  the  offer 
which  promised  me  the  inhentance  that 
betoQgect  of  right  to  my  father.  He  yielded 
at  last,  because  I  had  not  a  single  relation 
except  himself  and  Mr.  Spenoer  in  the 
world,  and  he  himself  waa  ill,  and  had 
little  to  leave  me.  But  I  think  Uw  straggle 
hastened  his  deatli,  I  stayed  with  him  till 
he  died.  Yon  will  guess  the  rest  I  went 
away  without  a  word.  I  think  I  felt  bard 
and  bitter  against  everyone  at  that  tima 
My  other  gtandfather  was  very  kind  to  mft 
He  seemed  to  grow  fond  of  me,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  leam  the  arts  and  graces  of 
my  new  life." 

For  the  first  time,  a  funt  scorn  came 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  have  succeeded  t 
Tbey  say  that  I  have." 

He  did  not  speak,  but  looked  at  her 
with  a  strange  wonder  in  hia  eyes.  Even 
he  was  astonished  at  the  perfection  of  the 
studied  lesson. 

"  You  could  not  have  succeeded  so  well 
if  all  that  waa  graceful  and  womanly  had 
not  been  there  before,"  he  said  slowly,  with 
a  gravity  that  made  Uie  speech  the  simple 
utterance  of  a  soul-felt  truth. 

Her  eyes  fell  before  his..  Then  she  spoke 
again,  hurriedly : 

"I^t  year  my  grandfaUier  died,  and 
now  I  am  alone." 

"Alone!"  he  echoed.     "Do yon  know 


that  rich  people  are  neT«r  alone  t  Th«y- 
have  always  friends." 

"Friends  I  Fiiendi  who  will  come  to 
themwhendangertiireatenathemi  Friends 
who  will  ofTer  so  simply  the  sacrifice  of 
their  whole  life  that  it  makes  them  glad, 
ashamed,  sorrowful,  proud,  all  in  ooef 

A  brilliant  light  had  come  into  her  eyes, 
and  on  either  cheek  burned  a  crimson  spoL 

It  was  he  now  who  trembled  b^ors 
her. 

He  drew  back  a  atep,  faint  and  bewQ- 
dered,  but,  with  a  violent  effort^  he  con- 
quered hi*  wealmess,  though,  when  he 
spoke,  his  voice  was  hoarae  and  unsteady. 

"  It  was  such  a  little  thing  to  offer, 
Uunking  as  I  did." 

"  As  you  did  I  Then  yon  have  thrown 
away  the  daffodils  1  Well,  I  conld  hardly 
expect  you  tq  keep  them.  They  were 
only  worthless  wild-flowers,  after  all  I 
was  not  wortliy  of  your  friendship." 

"  Friendship  I  Was  it  friendship  that 
I  offered  you  that  day  at  the  mill )  1  did 
not  know;  I  thought  it  was  love.  Oh, 
Eitelle,  don't  raise  again  all  the  doubts 
and  the  toitnrea  of  t£at  tim&  I  some- 
times wonder  even  now  how  I  could  have 
lived  through  them.  But  I  conld  not 
B^un.  A  man  can  only  go  through  once 
in  his  life  what  I  did  those  three  weeks  of 
that  spring." 

"  i/ii.  Arnot,  do  you  remember  what  I 
said  thq^  morning  1  That  I  would  ask  for 
those  flowers  again  when  the  time  came  in 
which  yon  alone,  in  all  the  world,  could 
help  my  life.  Will  you  give  me  back  my 
daflbdils  now  1  I  have  waited  three  long 
years  for  them." 

"  Eatelle  1 " 

A  low  cry,  wrung  from  the  very  depths 
of  a  man's  heart  —  a  cry  heavy  with  the 
burden  of  the  pain  and  the  sufi'ering  of 
that  past  time,  of  the  patience  and  weary 
waiting  of  years,  of  the  strength  of  self- 
sacrifice,  of  the  great  passion  and  love, 
B&tia6ed  at  last. 

Then  Estelle  was  drawn  dose  into  Wilfred 
Ainot's  arms,  and  the  kiss  that  followed 
set  the  seal  to  the  poem  of  their  lives. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  made  a  mistake,"  she 
said  afterwards.  "  It  is  yon  who  have  to  for- 
mve,  for  I  found  out,  among  all  the  trouble 
that  came  to  me,  that  it  waa  yon  I  loved 
all  along — not  Eric  Weldon,  nor  another, " 
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1>e  characterised  either  as  etapid  or 
friroloQa ;  it  ia  written  by  one  o{  the 
clerereat  men  of  ihe  dajr,  and  is  called " 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  vant  to  know  what 
it  IB  called.  It  is  written  by  a  man,  and 
that  is  quite  enough  for  me ;  I  never  take 
mote  Uian  five  mhmtes,  at  the  ontaide,  over 
a  man's  book" — here  the  short  upper-lip 
carled  itself  into  the  prettiest  little  attempt 
at  a  sneer  of  which  it  was  capable — "such 
creatnreB  as  they  torn  oat  for  heroes, 
and  one  is  to  take  their  word  for  it, 
that  they  are  drawn  from  life  1 "  Here  a 
visible  shadder,  which  sent  ludf4-do2«i  or 
so  of  the  driest  of  the  walnnt-leaves  on  to 
Phil's  pages.  "  Well,  I  only  hope  a  good 
proTidenee  won't  send  any  each  heroes 
Umptng  accoM  my  path.  Why,  we'd  die 
old  muda  a  thoosand  times  over  rather 
than  pnt  up  with  anch  «  horror  as  the  one 
yoa're  r«adiq|  abcmt  there.  I've  forgotten 
his  uaoft—Heth,  Hethar,  or  Het^eriag 
sometiiiog  ot  otiier,  A  man  who'd  preach 
to  yon  moniu%  noon,  or  night,  no  matter 
what  yon  might  doi  He'd  preach  to  you 
if  you  langhw,  and  ^'d  preach  to  ^on  if 
you  Dried,  and  he'd  preach  to  yon  ii  yon 
didn't  do  eithK  1 " 

Here,  paasiag  for  breath,  she  nodded 
somewhat  viaionsly  at  the  book,  which  Phil 
had  now  closed,  and  was  leaning  his  elbows 
upon,,  while  he  ]ook«d  up  in  her  face, 
waitii^  for  her  tirade  of  griUcism.  to  ceaw. 

When  at  length  it  came  to  an  end,  he 
clapped  hi*  haads  vigorously,  crying,  "Well 
done — wdl  done — ~" 

Bnt  Edie  iiderropted  him  : 

"  Be  qaiet,  Phil ;  yoa  know  how  I  hate 
to  be  applauded  in  uiat  ironical  way,"  ahe 
b^^  petnlastly. 

.  "My  dear  Edie,"  retorted  the  yoooe 
man,  "yon  shonld  have  let  me  finiah,  I 
was  applauding  myself,  not  yoa,  4/,wu 
goii%  to  aay, '  Well  done,  Phil,  old  f^low ; 
yon  are  a  eapltal  liatener,  after  alL"  ,, 

Edie  laughed  outright.  In  this  young 
perscm's  April-like  temp««mant,  smiles  and 
petalance  &equeatly  teod  uptm  eat^  other's 
heels,  or  even  at  times  came  hand-in-hand. 

"  YoH  do  ifell  to '  flij^and  yoomelf  for 
you  liateoing  powets — no  one  else  would 
do  it  for  you.  Ifot  I,  at  any  rate,  for  you 
have  not  heud  one  word  I  have  b«en 
saying,  as  I  have  already  told  yon  a  hundred 
times  over." 

"My  dear  Edis,  as  I  have  already  told 
yon,  not  a  hundred  times,  but  once  only,  I 
have  heard  not  only  every  half-syllable  you 
have  Uttered  aiooe  I  have  been  lying  here 
on  die  grsM  at' your  foet^but  I  have  neard 


more  than  your  words.  Don't  lift  your 
eyebrows  at  me  in  that  fashion.  X  dia- 
tmotly  heard  two  tremendously  heavy  siKha 
when  yoa  made  the  announc«msnt  t£at 
Lady  Lovelace  was  oomlng  to  stay  with 
yon  for  a  few  months — for  the  winter  most 
probably." 

"I  object  to  having  my  sighs  catakij^ud 
in  that  buaineaslike  fawion.  Ab  though 
they  concerned  anybody  but  myMlfl  I 
object  also  to  having  my  <Wuin  called  by 
any  but  her  proper  name,  EUinor  Yorke." 

"  But,  Kdie,  she  'is  a  Lovelace — at  the 
commencement  of  her  career.  Nothing  will 
ever  unmake  her." 

"  Now,  Phil,  who  and  what  jras  Love- 
laee  1  lie  man  Umkelf,  I  ttean  1  - 1  mk 
always  meeting  with  aUodons  to  him  in 
books,  bat  I  nave  never  oome  acroas  the 
man  himself,  altlioagh  I  get  tiuoigb  pUea 
of  novels  every  year  1  Who  was  he  I  What 
did  he  do  t " 

"  Oh,  nothing  very  much ;  he  used  to  go 
about  tiie  world  breokingpeople's  beartor— 
that  was  ail" 

".  Well,  I  see  nothing  wonderM  in  that ; 
as  if  anybody  couldn'li  do  that,  if  they 
tried ! "  this  said  with  a  soomfol  emphaais, 

•t  And  orashlog  peoi^e'e  souls— .women's, 
diat  is,"  con^ued  PhiL 

"  Ah,  that's  tmotber  thing  1  Anybody 
oonlda't  do  that.  But,  PhS,"  this  added 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  it  woald. 
have  been  grand  to  have  turned  the  tables 
on  him ! " 

Phil  looked  up  suddenly  in  her  face. 

"  You  couldn't  do  sodk  a  thing,  Edie  I"  he 
said  sharply,  one  might  almost  have  said 
nervously. 

There  came  no  answer  &om  Edia  3h«i 
was  slowly  pulling  the  big  leaves,  damp 
and  limp  from  October  night  dews,  from 
the  bough  on  which  she  sat,  dropping  them 
one  by  one  <»i  the  ground  at  her  feet  She 
seemed  all  engrossed  in  her  ta^ 

Pjiil,  with  s<Hnething  (d  a  canine  stretch 
and  shake,  got  up  &om  hiji  recumbent 
posturcL  He  was  a  fine,  stalwut  young 
fellow,  of  about  five  or  six  tad  twenty, 
with. a  frank,  honest-looking  face,  br^;ht 
blue  eyes,  a  heavy  thickness  of  fair  curlLig 
h^.  The  absence  of  beard.or  whisker  on 
bis  face  possibly  made  him  took  somewhat 
younger  than  his  age.  Also  he  carried 
himself  —  head  and  shoulders,  that  ia — 
with  an  easy,  indifferent,  happy  air,  which, 
perhaps,  robbed  him  (J  another  year  or 
two.  His  was  amphatioaUy  the  carriage 
of  an  easp^-tempered,  happy  man,  of  a  maa 
who,  it  IB  possible,  might  possess  atrooK 
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win,  ■tnmg  IvaiD,  staug  moBcle,  bat  who 
M  JA  ma  Mucely  eoiuaioiu  of  his  powea- 
nma,  nsvei  hansg  had  oceaaioK  to  draw 
i^n  tlmn. 
Hs  bold  oBt  bia  hand  to  help  Edie  from 


r  porch. 
"I  Boppa 


Boppose  ve  (Hight  to  be  Koing  in," 
h«  aaid  j  "  it*!  neariy  lonchmn-time." 

Bat  Edie  did  not  offer  to  stir.  She  had 
poHedoff  the  lost  ieaffmn  her  boogh,  and 
WM  BOW  alowly  tearing  ita  delicate  tiame 


"I  told  yon,  Phil,  at  bieak&ab  this 
mansng,  that  I  had  aomething  of  impor- 
tanee  to  say  to  yon,  if  yon  wtiald  liaten 
with  both  yoar  ears  inatoad  of  one  and  a 
half,"  ahe  aaid  in  a  low  tonft 

"Bat,  Edie,  I  thot^t  the  important 
eanDRimoBtiflD  waa  made,  and  that  it  had 
i^bnoM  to  Lady  Lovelaoe^s  nait,"  aanl 
Phil  with  an  aoMOt  <A  sorpriae. 

Edie  went  on  polling  hw  leaf  to  pieoea, 

"  I  am  all  attention,  dear,"  aaid  Phil, 


Edie  aeemed  to  make  a  great  effort 
She  dropped  ber  leaf,  folded  her  hands  in 
bar  hw,  and  looked  down  into  his  face. 

"  Wall,  i^fl  joat  thia,"  she  aaid,  speaking 
nathongh  the  words  would  hardly  oKae. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deid  lately, 
and  it  baa  come  mto  m  head  that  aome- 
how  onr  engagement  doee  not  seem  to 
ha  like  real  lore-making,  bat  more  like 
l^yng  at  it,  and  that — that — ^that— 
penu^  it  vonld  be  beUra^ — beUet  that 
— Uiat — ^that  we  should  not  be  engaged  to 
flw&  oUur  any  longei'  1 " 

Ibe  hMt  hajf-dozen  wvids  cams  oat  wiMi 
a  desperate  roah  and  harry,  and  left  her 
almoat  panting  for  breath,  ^e  had 
piaetised  aayii^  ^m  at  least  a  fataidred 
and  fiftytimeBthat  BaominginfiHHitof  her 
loaki^'^aBa,  to  make  anr*  ahe  eoold  gtre 
tbaiB  widi  prefer  effect);  bnt  soaiehow  now 
they  wore  laid  they  did  not  seem  to  soond 
one  whit  as  ahe  had  expected  tbsy  would. 

Pliil  stood  stiU,  kwlDng  at  her  domUy. 
Iferer  a  word  found  ita  way  to  his  lips. 
.  Hie  paoae  waa  inanppovwle. 

"  Don't  yoo  nndersfauid  me,  Fli3 1 "  she 
aAad,  hsr  words  jerking  in  time  and  tune 
to  her  painfully  beating  heart 

*■!  dont  tbink  I  do,"  he  answered 
hoarsely.  "I  can't  think  you  me^i  to 
throw  me  over,  Edie,  after  all  these  yeara" 

Ha  was  tiatsDiag  with  both  his  ears 
now,  not  a  doubt 

Edie  began  to  ^w  trOoblffd.    Her  eyes 

drooped,  her  fisgen  twined  and  twisted 

in  and  out  on  her  Ian. 


"  I  did  not  think  you  woold  take  it  in 
that  way,"  ahe  be^ji  faltoringly.  "  I 
hardly  know  how  to  explain  what  I  mean. 
It  teems  to  me  sometimes  that  we  are  more 
like  brother  and  sister  than — than — any- 
thing elae.  Yea  see,  we  somehow  slipped 
into  onr  engagement  witboct  exactly  laiow- 
ing  how,  or  thinking  much  abont  it — and 
— and— of  cotuae  it  s  a  thing  that  ought 
to  be  tbooght  orer " 

fiere  she  broke  off;  it  waa  absolutely 
in^Kwtible  for  her  to  get  another  word 
oak 

Phil  drew  a  long  breaUt;  his  senses  were 
beginning  to  come  back  to  him. 

"Am  I  to  nnderatand,"  he  began  in 
alow,  s<Haewhat  formal  tones,  "  that  you, 
haviDg  theaght  well  over  our  engagement, 
have  come  to  the  conclusicm  that  there  is 
something  in  me  ao  objectionable  that 
yoa  ean't  possibly  love  me  and  be  happy 
withmel" 

Edie  slid  off  her  peroh  in  a  momeuL 
She  stood  close  to  Phil's  side  (her  head 
scarcely  reached  to  his  shouldu),  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  throwing 
ber  Boul  into  her  brown  eyes,  which  she 
lifted  jqipealiiwly  to  his  blue  ones. 

"  Oh,  Phil,  Phil— dear  Phil  i "  she  cried, 
"yoD  most  not  talk  like  that,  or  I  shall 
wnh  I  had  ntd  spoken.  You  don't  un- 
derstand me  one  bit,  I  can  see.  As  if  I 
ever  could  leave  off  caring  for  you  1  Why, 
I've  known  you  ever  since  I  was  a  baby  I 
What  I  really  meant  to  aay  was :  I  waa 
not  sure  wbeUier — whether — oh,  don't  you 
see  1 — whether  I  cared  lex  yoa  in  die  right 
sort  of  way,  and  whether  yoa  oared  too. 
Dtm't  you  see—oan't  you  understand  % " 
Here  she  stamped  her  foot  petalantly  on 
the  dry  leaves  at  her  feet.  "  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear  1  what  a  great,  dull  fellow  yon  are. 
There's  nothing  bright  about  yoa  bat  your 
eyes  and  your  hur  1 " 

Phil  began  to  saaile  again ;  he  loved  to 
\Mtx  Edie  talk  to  hiia  in  this  way,  it 
seemed  more  like  her  natoml  self. 

"  I  am,  aa  you  say,  Edie,  a  great,  dolt 
fellow,"  he  answered  quetly ;  "  but  I 
think  I  bwin  to  see  what  yoa  meao.  You 
won't'mindmy  telling  you,  dear,  tJiat  you — 
you  only  of  aa  two — are  the  one  who  need 
to  find  oat  whether  your  love  is  of  ^e 
light  sort  I  am,  you  knoWi  eight  years 
older  than  you,  and  all  yoa  have  juat  been 
saying  came  into  my  head  exactly  five 
years  ago,  and  was  very  satisfactorily 
aaswered.  N^ow  don't  you  think,  dear^ 
Aa£  the  easiest  and  best  way  for  yoa  to 
set  an  answer  to  vour  doubts  would  be  to 
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marrv  me  u  qniokly  u  pouible — nj  in  & 
montli'a  timo — 70a  cotud  then  without 
mach  troable  find  oat  the  lort  o(  way  in 
which 70a cued  forme," 

His  arm  stols  ronud  her  w^rt  u  he 
finished  speaking.  He  even  dared  to  pnah 
back  her  poke  snn-bonnBt  10  m  to  get  a 
better  view  of  those  Iwown  eyei  and  the 
BOW  rapidly  -floahing  cheek. 

Edie  greatiy  affected  poked  mm-bon&eta ; 
they  were  sadi  comfortable  tiiinsa  and 
coud  be  ao  eaiily  tilted  with  a  jmk  from 
behind  over  her  eyet  when  Phil  took  it  into 
his  head  (ai  lie  oR«n  did)  to  say  tweet  or 
sancy  things  to  her. 

Sh»  did  not  try  to  free  herself  bom  hit 
arm,  in  fact  teemed  Tery  oomfbrtablenndar 
itt  prearare,  and  to  be  r^>ldly  reoovering 
her  compoanre. 

"Now,  what  an  absurd  thing  to  aay, 
It'a  jut  like  yoal"  ahe  cried.  "Where 
wonld  be  the  nse  of  my  finding  oot  after 
we  were  married  that  I  didn't  like  yon, 
and  didn't  want  to  live  with  yoo.  Don't 
yon  eee  it'a  tha  point  of  the  whole  thing 
that  I'm  to  find  it  ont  before  it'a  too  late  t 
Now  do  be  sensible  and  eerions,  Phil,  and 
help  me  ont  with  what  I  want  to  say.  I'm 
not  asking  anything  very  unreaaonable ;  I 
only  want  not  to  be  engaged  for  a  time — 
eay  a  year — and  then,  yoa  Know,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  if  we're  both  willing,  we  can  be 
engaged  agwn.  That'i  all  Tfaare'a  nothing 
very  tarricue  in  ttiat,  is  there  I " 

Phil  grew  grave  again. 

"Most  it  be  a  year  —  a  whole  year, 
Edie  t "  he  asked ;  "  wouldn't  three 
months  do  t " 

"TbiM  inontha — abenrdl  Why,  that 
wonld  be  like  playing  at  breaking  it  off ; 
I  want  it  to  be  the  real  thing.  No;  it 
mnat  be  for  a  whole  year,  beginning  from 
to-day  I" 

"  IVom  to-day !  No,  no  :  we  needn't 
atart  ao  soon  aa  all  thatk  Iiet's  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  next  yoBT,  atart  even  and 
fair  from  the  let  of  January,  or  a  little 
later  on — say  somewhere  in  Uaroh,  abont 
Lady  Day-— eh,  Edie  t " 

And  he  thonght  to  himself  at  he  sud 
this: 

"Thank  Heaven,  all  the  detestable 
tennis  -  parties  are  over  for  thia  year  1 
There  are  those  confounded  Christauu 
balls,  though,  to  get  through  1 " 

Edie  was  retolatft 

"  It  mnat  be  from  to-day,"  she  said,  with 
a  great  air  of  deciaion ;  "  when  yon  have 
made  ap  yoor  mind  to  a  thing,  there's 
nothing   like  be^nning  at  onoe^     Now 


there's  the  Inneheon-bell ;  pleaae  carry  my 
cloak  ao,  on  that  ana ;  my  tketchtng  port- 
folio ao,  in  yoor  otlier  hand ;  now  well 
walk  aedately  np  to  the  honae  if  yoa  don't 
mind,  and,  remember,  we're  bq^injuDg  now 
— this  veiy  minute — not  to  be  engaged." 

"  This  looks  like  bednning,"  nid  Phil, 
aa  be  lasted  lumscuobMiently  with 
Edie's  bektti^ngs. 

But  Edie  ^new  very  well  what  ahe  was 
d(Mng.  She  had  given  PhS  oeonpatton  for 
both  hit  bandi^  and  her  waitt  was  cod- 
aequently  set  five. 

It  was  a  hot,  ha^  October  morning; 


they  had  gone  down  to  a  qniet  conuc  of 
Uie  orchard  under  wetenoe  of  sketching  a 
pretty  little  "bit"  £die  had  said  she  mm 
"  dying  "  to  have  framed  and  hiug  ia  ho- 
nttang-room.  The  sketdi,  however,  had 
fared  bat  badly;  a  few  bintly-marked 
pencil  lines  were  its  only  npiesentativaa  in 
the  portfolio  Phil  closed  and  tacked  np 
under  lus  arm. 

The  dry  leaves  cnmohed  under  tbeir 
fMt  as  they  slowly  made  their  way  towards 
the  honae;  the  autumn  sunlight  went 
dancing  and  glancing  in  and  out  among  tho 
pear  and  plum  treea ;  a  late  bee  went  by 
hamming  cheeiUy;  a  bvoodlin  came  down 
with  a  crash  almiost  at  Edie's  feet 

"There's  one  thing  more,"  ahe  aud, 
stopping  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  the 
orchard:  "you mnat teU the pi^ias all aboat 
it,  Phil — I  mean  my  papa  and  your  uncia, 
Yoa  know  men  always  do  the  asking  and 
telling  in  such  matters^" 

"Dotiieyl"  aaidFliil;"withezoep(ioitB, 
yoa  mean.  Yoa  woa't  forget  yon  made 
me  the  offer  in  the  firat  inatuco — Edie^  let 
me  see — exactly  six  years  ago," 

"  When  I  was  an  absurd  little  dot  in 
short  frocka,  and  thonght  asking  a  parson 
to  marry  yon  was  much  the  same  aa  aaking 
for  more  padding  or  a  new  doll  I  Well,  at 
any  rate  now  yoa  maat  do  all  the  dia- 
agraeable  part  I  dread  telling  p^>a,  in 
case  he  should  be  ridiculons  and  lose  his 
temper." 

"Now,  Edie,  as  if  yoor  father  had  ever 
in  his  wh(de  life  been  known  to  lose  bim 
temper  over  anything  except  a  gams  of 
whist  I" 

"  Well,  then,  in  case  I  might  lose  mine 
-it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in  t^e 
end.  Now  don't  foiget ;  this  afternoon  lU 
see  that  you  get  papa  all  to  yourself,  and 
you  must  tell  him  Uiat  from  to-day — hj~ 
the-bye,  what  b  the  date  of  to^y,  Phil  1 " 

"  The  lat  of  October,  1881." 
Well,  then,  from  the  lat  of  October. 
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1881,  till  tho  iBt  of  October,  1883,  ve 
an  not  to  be  enjjaged.  Now,  that'a  all,  I 
tfaink."  And  Edia  vent  Berenelyoa  her 
w»7  once  more; 

"  That's  not  all ;  there's  <me  thing  more, 
Edia,"  aaid  Phil  in  low,  eamMt  tones, 
laying  hia  hand  on  her  arm. 

"^le  thing  morel  Wbatia  itl"  asked 
the  onanapeotingEdie. 

"This,  and  FMl,  throwing  cloak  and 
portfolio  on  the  ground,  oanght  the  girl 
m  hia  arm*,  and  imprinted  one  long,  itrong, 
jNtaaionate  kua  on  her  lipa. 

"Fo^T«me^dear,"he  aud  humbly;  "it 
may  be  so  long  before  1  shall  get  knottier  I" 

And  a  sodden  sharp  terror  seized  him 
aa  tiie  thought  roee  up  momentarily  in  hie 
heart; "  Wonld  that  kiH,in  all  its  pasaionate 
ferroar,  be  repeated  on  tite  Ist  of  October, 


THE    CLIMBS   OF    THE    ENQLISH 

LAKE  DISTRICT. 

IK  TWO  PARTS.      PART  L 

Someone  has  said  of  England  that  it  is 
a  r^roduction  in  nuniatnre  of  the  acenery 
of  the  Continent.  It  were  difficult  to  justify 
thelikeneasinstancefor)oBtanoe,bntcertidn 
reaembUncas  are  obvious ;  and  if  the  Dart 
be  the  English  Rhine,  the  Ventnor  Under- 
diff  tlie  English  Biviera,  and  so  on,  then 
with  mnch  more  tratti  may  the  monntaine  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  be  aaid  to 
stand  (or  the  Alps.  And  the  climber  who 
cannot  reach  the  great  Eiuopeaa  pUy- 
groond  may  well  be  content  to  practise 
upon  tbe  Cumberland  peaks,  which,  by- 
aad-by,  he  will  oome  to  respect  and  lore — 
to  respect  for  the  difficult  orsg-work  they 
offer,  and  to  love  for  their  beauty  and 
grandeur;  their  gladdening  views  oi  dale, 
and  lake,  and  tarn;  tlwir  keen  and 
healthful  winds^  like  Uioee  Charles  Lamb 
encountered  atop  of  Skiddaw;  their  flying 
mistB,  and  echoing  stomu.  But  he  who 
would  win  their  secrets  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  be  filled  with  their  inspiration, 
most  court  the  mountain-spirits  in  tJieir 
stditodes,  and  must  shun  the  beaten  tracks 
and  "tourist  centres."  Bound  Ambleside 
Toa  will  indeed  find  hills  and  waterfalls, 
but  the  waterfalls  are  decked  with  greasy 
•ttodwich-papers  and  porter-bottles,  and 
the  hiUa  e<uio  the  Bteam-whistles  of  the 
Windermere  steamers,  bringiqg  orowds  of 
thirty  "  triroers "  hota  the  Staffordshire 
potteries;  r&ass  bands  play  under  your 
hotel  windows;  "obar-a-bancs,"  waggonettes, 
azid  breaks  of  all  oolonn  rattle  about  with 


cBzgoee  of  tourists  who  have  been  "  doing" 
some  &Tourite  "  round ; "  touts  pester  you 
in  the  streets ;  and  in  the  hotel  coffee-room 
you  overhear  a  gentleman  ask  angrily : 
"  Why  don't  they  ouild  a  'ut  on  'Elvellyn  1 
They  'are  one  on  Snowdon." 

Of  "Dourse  Ambleside  has  associations. 
Huriet  MarUneaa  and  Dr.  Arnold,  Words- 
worth and  Hartley  Coleridge  are  great 
names.  To-day,  Mr.  W.  E  Fonter  and 
}it.  Matthew  Arnold  love  and  visit  it,  and 
Birket  Foster  has  made  a  pretty  "  bit "  of 
the  old  ndlL  But  the  village  is  vulgarised 
almost  beyond  hope.  Let  the  railway  be 
brought  tiif/n  from  Windermere,  and  its 
ruin  will  be  complete.  Though  there  is 
now  no  Wordsworth  to  pen  noble  sonnets 
of  protest  agunst  further  rulway  invasions 
of  the  disfariot,  there  is  h^pily  an  enencetic 
Lake  District  Defence  Association  working 
strenoonaly  to  save  fr(»n  the  destruction 
which  thnatena  it  the  sweetest  spot  of 
English  ground.  Already  It  has  defeated 
the  Borrowdale  and  Ennerdole  schemes, 
and  long  may  it  be  successful  in  keeping 
tite  nulway  promoters  at  bay  I  Lovers  of 
mountains  inll  avoid  Ambleside.  Keswick 
is  better  as  a  mountaineering  centre ;  for 
SkiddawaadBlencathara,theminor  heights 
round  Derwentwater,  aikd  the  beautiful 
range  stotchbg  from  Grisedale  Pike  to 
Crasmoor  are  all  within  easv  reach. 
The  &rttier  yon  get  from  tJue  stale 
air  of  towns  the  better.  Grange  and 
Rosthwaite,  those  beautiful  Borrowdale 
hamlets,  are  tenq^tins  testing-places ;  bat 
he  who  goes  to  Cumberland  to  walk  and 
climb  will  not  be  satisfied  till  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  highest  peaks  at 
Wastdale  Head. 

Wastdale  Head  —  or,  more  properly, 
Wastdale^  for  that  wt  of  the  valley  below 
the  lake  is  Nether  Wastdale — is  the  finest 
moantain-valley  in  EngUnd.  Round  its 
head  are  symmetriculy  grooped  the 
highest  Kffglif?'  mountains— 'Seafell  Pikes, 
and  its  companion,  Scafell,  Great  End,  and 
Great  Gabla  The  lower  heights  of  Ling- 
mell,  Kirkfell,  and  Yewbarrow  fiwm  statenr 
buttresses  for  the  loftier  summits  beyond. 
On  all  sides  the  mountains  plunge  straight 
down  to  the  valley,  and  if  you  row 
over  the  gloomy  surface  of  Wast-water, 
close  (0  ute  Screes,  you  osn  see  the 
steep  rod^  dope  contimie  straight  down 
into  the  lake  till  it  is  lost  in  the  black 
water.  Approaching  Wastdale  Head  by 
the  curiam-road  aom  the  little  coast- 
towns  of  Drigg  or  Seascale,  where  there 
are  lulwav-stations.  the  valler  aonears  a 
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onl-de  uo,  and  people  wander  bow  tbe^ 
oan  get  xwKy  again  without  retradng  their 
steps.  There  are  bat  three  ezito,  and 
theae  are  mere  "fell-tnu^a:"  steep,  atony 
dgzags,  swept  by  nioimtain4(»Tenta  in 
winter,  and  in  sammer  forming  tiie  most 
deteetable  patha.  Seven  softttered  farms 
ocoDpy  the  valley,  and  its  church  and 
Bchoolhouse  are  the  amalleat  in  England. 
Wastdale  Head  has  sown  ita  wild  oata  and 
become  deoorons.  Bnt  get  soma  old  dales- 
man in  a  talkative  moni,  and  he  will  teU 
you  of  other  times,  when  old  "Will" 
kitson,  sheep-farmer,  innkeeper,  and  wit, 
was  the  genitu  of  Uie  place.  What  fan 
went  (HI  then  onder  ^e  shadow  of 
Scafell ;  what  feats  ot  fiih-apearing  by 
torchlight ;  what  wild  fox-htmta  awt  the 
felb ;  what  fine  wiestUsg-matohea  on  ttia 
green  on  sammer  evenings;  what  eard- 
parties,  and  dancing,  and  good-hnuoored 
riot !  Once  someone  tied  a  donkey  by  its 
tail  to  the  bdl-rope  of  the  Jittla  chnreh,  and 
the  animal's  eftiigglea  raised  a  cJangoor 
which  bronght  ih»  pareiHi  mshing  to  ^e 
spot  But  tjmes  luve  changM.  The 
frolic  ways  have  beeia  abandoned,  and  the 
dateepeople  have  settted  down  with  gravity 
to  tfaeir  two  staple  indnstriea  of  sbeep- 
farming  and  entertaining  tourkts.  Either 
at  the  inn,  or  at  Mrs.  Thomas  Tyson's 
famous  farmhouse,  climbing-men  linger 
through  the  summer,  gome  come  in 
winter,  and  then  the  sorronndlDg  poaks 
offer  exesllent  practice  for  Swiss  moon- 
taineering.  Thay  are  enthusiastic  fellows, 
these  climbetv.  They  ascend  thor  favourite 
mountains  time  after  .time  (one  hononred 
pioneer  of  lake-climlnng  haa  made  ninety- 
nine  ascents  to  the  sumuit  <rf  Great 
Gable) ;  tiiej  are  unwearied  in  finding 
new  wiya  up  everywhere,  and  their 
talk,  when  they  get  together,  is  of  nicks 
and  notches,  ladders,  and  ledges,  golliee, 
ghylls,  and  chimneys,  and  even  of  ook, 
aiStas,  and  cootoii*.  All  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  is  familiar  to  them;  they 
are  at  home  on  the  Blancathara  Edges, 
looking  down  to  the  waters  of  the  dark 
tarn  which  ia  said  to  reflect  the  stan  at 
noonday,  on  the  preoipioes  of  Bcafell,  uid 
Striding  Edge  on  Helvellyn.  They  have 
clambered  among  the  waterfalls  of  Piers 
Ghyll,  climbed  the  precipice  of  Pavey  Ark 
and  ^e  crags  of  Lisgmell,  crossed  the 
sl(^)ii>g  stones  wedged  in  the  cavern  at 
Dungeon  Ghyll,  scaled  the  crags  of  Great 
Napes  oa  Gable,  and  the-  great  oonloir  in 
the  front  of  Great  Sod ;  yet  ever  do  they 
letom  with  greater  fondness  to  the  moat 


enticing  peak    of   all  — the  ledoabtable 
Pillar  Bock  of  Ennerdale. 

Ths  spell  which  this  Book  throwa  over 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  onoe  vi^tad 
it  is  enthralling.  It  ia  of  Um  nature  of  • 
payoholi^eal  myetery  nob  to  be  accounted 
for  on  ordinary  groand&  It  is  strange. 
The  Pillar  Book  is  nierely  a  mais  of  crags, 
wiUi  no  inherent  differMiae  fr«m  other 
masses  saw  that  it  juts  op  boldly  some 
nine  lundied  taak  from  the  predpttoos 
breast  of  the  Pillar  Mountain.  Yet,  once 
seen,  it  is  as  the  loadstone  to  the  pieoee  of 
iron  in  the  story  of  the  llurd  Boyal 
Oalendor,  Pexhapaitistfaefaetofitsuniqae 
poeitioa,  standing  alwe  overiiangtng  the 
deaolate  valley  oif  £nnerd^,  its  ai^iu^t 
inaocessUnii^r,  or  the  tragic  interest  wliioh 
two  deatbe  have  given  it  Whatever  the 
secret  of  its  attraction,  that  attraction  in 
nndonbted.  Onedimber,  a  senior  wrangler 
and  member  of  the  Alpine  Olob,  haa-scaJed 
the  Bock  more  thanf  orty  time^  and  younger 
men  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  beat- 
ing his  record.  It  has  been  called,  wiUi 
exquisite  ini^propriatenew,  tiie  Ebuglish 
Matterhom  and  the  English  Sdireckhom. 
Bnt  it  has  not  the  tenors  implied  in  Ute 
latter  name.  It  ia,  In  fact,  an  intoreeting 
rock,  aceeeeible  from  several  sides,  the 
eHmbe  being  ettsr  or  difficult,  acoorduig  to 
the  side  from  whiiA  ^^Z.  "^  niade.  Let 
n  enter  into  details.  Ennerdale  ia  tiie 
loogeet  and  most  deaolate  of  ttie  monntain 
valleys  whidi  radlato '  from  Great  GeUe, 
the  central  knot  of  the  Soafell  system.  Its 
upper  end  is  dosed  hj  the  magnffieent 
dome  of  Gable  itself,  and  its  ^ea  are 
formed  by  the  predpitons  slopes  of  Kirk- 
fell,  the  Pillar  and  the  Steeple  on  the  one 
side,  uid  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  and  Bed 
Pike  on  the  other.  An  impetuons  stream, 
the  Lisa,  traverses  the  lei^th  of  the  valley, 
and  flowa  into  Ennerdale  Lake.  No 
habitation,  no  sign  ot  hnntan  life  breaks 
the  wditnde  of  the  place.  The  marmnring 
of  ths  stream,  the  cry  of  the  raven  or  the 
hawk,  are  the  only  sounda  Upper  Enner- 
dale is  not,  however,  nn familiar  to  Ae 
tourist ;  for  the  f dl-track  from  Wastdale  to 
Bnttermere,  aftor  ascending  by  Black  Sail 
Pass,  descends  into  Ennerule,  and  mounts 
on  Uie  other  side  to- Scarf  Qap,  and  so 
down  to  Bnttermere.  Those  following 
this  track  may  see  ttie  top  of  the  funoos 
Pillar  Bock  peering  over  a  projecting 
ridge  of  the  Pillar  Mountain,  and  ibe 
most  imposing  view  of  the  rock  is  to  be 
gained  by  proceedit^  along  the  valley  till 
opposito  to  It,  and  then  climbing  up  toits 
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bue.  It  it  ft  fatlgoing  scniinble,  and  it 
has  been  aaid  that  the  cragsman  taking 
tim  loste,  irill  find  the  ynj  itrewii  with 
the  gravee  of  thoae  who  lure  preceded 
hito.  If  there  ia  ezo^eiadon,  then  ie  alio 
fanith  in  the  saying.  Nwr  the  foot  of  the 
Kaek  Sail  Pass  ii  a  kive  calm  «ected  to 
tt«  menK«7  of  Mr.  Bdward  Bamatd, 
ft  LcHidon  eoMsniitii,  who,  ovetoome  by 
faiigm  and  heat  (it  was  in  Aumut,  1876), 
tbgtB  lay  down  and  died.  Not  roach 
farther,  but  high  np  on  the  monntun  side, 
is  an  iron  oroaa  marking  the  spot  where 
WM  foond  the  body  of  the  Ber.  James 
Jackson,  who,  on  Hay  1st,  1878,  fell  from 
Ae  precipice  of  the  Pillar  Monntain.  Jnat 
to  tfie  left  of  the  Bock  U  the  golly  where 
the  youth  Waiker  slipped  orer  the  ice  and 
snow,  and  was  dashed  to  jueoes,  (m  Geod 
Fridiiy,  1683,  and  at  any  point  (tf  tbe  walk  a 
torn  of  the  head  wDl  reveal  the  horrid  gaily 
in  the  precipice  of  <}reat  QahlB  where  the 
Ror.  J.  rope  was  killed  a  year  or  two  ago. 


You  sae  yun  praoipice  :  it  wears  the  shape 
Of  a  vait  bnildin^  made  of  many  crsni ; 
And  in  the  midst  w  one  pudoular  locE 
That  ifaei  lilio  a  ctdiupn  Ciom  tha  valfl. 
Whence  by  our  shepherda  it  is  called  the  Pillar. 

-l%aB  did  "the  homely  priest  of  Enner- 
dale "describe  the  PillftrBoek  to  Leonard 
In  Wordsworth's  poem,  Hie  Brothers,  and 
tte  desoriptjon  is  aconratA'  The  whole 
Ibnerdale  front  of  the  Pillar  is  bnAen  np 
hf  projecting  ridges  whtoh  form  a  earies 
of  reeeasee  or  cores.  In  one  of  the  largest 
of  tiiese  coves  sttrnds  the  Pillar  Koch, 
springing  upward  almoBt  per^Hnidioalarlf 
on  the  EnnerdiJe  aide  to  a  height  of  right 
himdred  ^  seventy-fire  leet,  bat  united 
(HI  its  other  side  to  the  PiBar  Monnttdn  by 
a  neal^  about  one  hnndred  feet  below  the 
snronut  of  the  Bode.  AU  olimhs  are  best 
began  from  ^lis  neck,  and  to  reach  it  from 
Wastdale  it  is  best  to  ascend  the  PiUar 
Monntain  from  the  Black  Sail  Pass,  and 
mSk  on  the  level  grassy  sDmnlt  till  the 
small  heath-corered  top  of  the  Bock  is  bomi 
in  air  on  the  righfrhand  side,  many  feet 
below.  An  easy  tiioogh  steep  scramble 
down  the  moantain-side  then  lands  yon  on 
the  neck.  This  rente  saves  the  iongclimb 
ap  to  the  base  of  tiie  Bock  firom  £iiaer- 
d«le.  Heated  pedestrians  approaching  the 
Pillar  from  the  valley  have  even  been 
known  to  gat  bewildered  by  the  muiy 
ora^,  to  din>nte  among  tiiemselves  as  to 
w;hieh  was  we  PUIar  Rock,  and  to  fall  ont 
by  the  way. 

Standing  oa  the  narrow  naA  the  Bock 
fa  nnmediaS^  in  front,  and  tteen  irnlUes 


sweep  down  to  right  and  left  The  left  or 
western  gnlly  can  be  desoended,  and  from 
•  point  about  half-way  down  the  "  west 
dimb"  is  commenced.  Tlie  right  or  eastern 
gnlly,  after  descending  ataieflj  for  several 
yanis  ends  in  a  sndden  pitch.  Viewed 
from  the  neek  theBockdoesnot  JQatifyita 
name.  A  scramble  ronnd  its  base  will 
reveal  it  to  be  a  cnmbrons  mass  of  crags. 


its  greatest  length  extending  north  and 
tovui  np  the  moantain-aida  In  three 
places  it  is  clefb  perpendicnlariy  by  deep 
guIUeB  or  ohimneyB,  whose  lines  of  clew- 
age  are  parallel  to  Ennerdale,  and  therefore 
at  right  angles  to  the  greatest  length  of  the 
Book  Hese  guBieB  split  the  Eock  into 
foor  eepatate  summits;  the  highest  is 
called  the  "  High  Man,"  and  the  others 
"  Low  Men."  (In  tlu  Lake  District  all 
lower  sommits  are  called  "Low  Men.") 
Fnxn  the  neck  an  easy  way  to  the 
higheet  snmmit  seems  to  present  itself 
dueetly  in  front  The  climber  monnts 
gaily  and  with  confidence,  only  to  find 
himself  cut  off  from  the  High  Man  hy  an 
impassable  cleft,  forty  feet  long  on  the 
level  part  at  the  bottom,  thirteen  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  broadenii^  towards  the 
topi  Opposite  rises  the  main  rock  in  a  fine 
wall  sixty  ttkt  higL  This  is  the  most 
BOQtherly  of  the  three  goUles  mentaoned 
abov&  Br  an  autherity  on  the  Pillar  thia 
false  rock  naa  been  dirlstened  Pisgah,  and 
the  gap,  Jordan. 

Descending  then  from  Pisgah  to  tiie 
nttk,  tiie  attaiek  moat  now  be  made  from 
the  rightJiand  ot  east  sid&  Looking 
across  to  the  Bock,  a  smooth  sloping  slab 
is-conspiooow  tm  its  side.  Make  for  this 
by  scrambling  a  few  yards  down  the  east 
rally,  and  then  aseendisg  twonatiral  stmn 
(known  as  "the  first  uddtt")  about  six 
feet  high,  which  conduct  to  the  upper  edge 
of  tka  "  Broad  Slab."  The  slab  is  covered 
witji  grass  on  its  upper  part;  the  tower 
part  is  smooth,  and  ends  ^mptly  over  tiie 
east  gnlly.  It  is  forty  feet  M  length, 
twenty-nine  In  wldtii,  and  slopes  at  an 
angle  of  thirty-seven  degrees.  A  crack 
about  two  Inches  wide  rans  horisontally 
across  t^e  slab,  and  without  this  aid  cross- 
ing it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  little 
d^culty,  for  there  is  a  conaidenble  drop 
Ofi  to  the  rough  rocks  of  the  east  gnlly 
from  the  lower  edge,  and  a  slqi  hwe  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  crack  uforda 
good  foot-h<rfd,  and  a  few  steps  carry  you 
across  the  Broad  Slab.  A  few  yaras  of 
uneven  but  safe  walking  coodoet  to  a  sort 
of  eomer.  where  the  climber  Is  confrantad 
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bet\reeo  it  and  the  nuiu  mua  To  the 
left  rises  the  erect  trail  of  the  FiUu :  oa 
the  right  is  a  preoipioe  of  abont  dxty  feet 
From  this  graasy  corner  there  is  a  perplex- 
ing choice  of  inyiting  (or  nninnLing) 
tontes,  and  itrangers  have  been  known  to 
bother  about  for  half  an  hour  or  more  and 
then  sometimes  give  up  the  aseent, 
unable  to  find  a  wajr.  From  the  oomer 
there  are,  however,  at  least  three  ways 
of  ascent,  known  respectirely  as  the 
roates  by  "  the  notch,"  "  the  ledge,"  and  the 
"  atete. "  The  notch  way  is  far  the  easiesL 
Scramble  np  to  the  left-hand,  aiming  for  the 
floor  of  the  notch,  between  the  curtain 
and  the  main  mass,  A  moderate  climb  of 
twenty-four  feet  lands  yoa  on  the  floor  of 
the  notch,  here  twenty-one  feet  thick, 
and  yon  find  yourself  on  the  sonth  wall 
of  the  "  Great  Clilniney,"  which  is  the 
name  giveh  to  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
gullies  which  have  been  mcntitmed  as 
dividing  the  main  maas  of  the  Pillar  Bock. 
The  Great  Chimney  begins  jost  at  the  top 
of  the  eteep  pitch  in  the  east  gully,  and 
cleaves  the  rock  almost  to  its  highest 
Bonunit  Seventy  feet  from  ite  base,  iba 
chimney  contains  a  sloping  ahelf,  covered 
with  rough  grass.  This  elulf  u  aixty  feet 
in  length,  slopes  at  an  angle  of  for^-five 
d^reea,  and  is  known  to  uie  esoteric  circle 
of  "  Pillarites  "  as  the  "  Steep  Qraas."  At 
the  top  of  the  Steep  Grass  the  Great 
Chimney  suddenly  narrows,  and  dwindles 
to  a  small  perpendicular  chimney  twenty- 
three  feet  iii^,  about  tha  width  of  an 
ordinary  human  body,  and  contuning  a 
lai^  stone  jammed  half-way  np^  When 
on  the  floor  of  the  notch  the  Steep  Grass 
can  be  reached  by  a  drt^  of  eight  feet 
The  easiest  way,  however,  ia  to  continue 
tha  ascent  over  comparatively  easy  ro^,- 
keeping  the  Great  Chimney  on  the  right 
till  you  emerge  oa  the  graaa  at  the  top  of 
the  small  chimney,  whence  a  run  carries 
you  to  the  highest  summit  Here  you  may 
add  your  visiting-card  to  the  others  in 
the  tm-box  hidden  in  the  caun,  or  you 
ma^  sign  your  name  in  the  visitors'-book 
obligingly  left  for  this  purpose  by  two 
London  oluubers  in  1682. 

This  is  probably  the  easiest  way  of  as- 
cending  the  Bock,  though  it  is  abnoet 
unknown.  The  only  way  which  seems 
known  to  the  local  guides  is  ib*t  by  the 
ledg&  To  ascend  by  way  of  the  ledge 
from  Uie  comer  buow  the  notch,  we 
climber  mast  first  get  up  the  deA  or 
natural  ladder  in  iba  cnrtain,  which  is 


directly  in  front  after  eoming  over  the 
hroad  slah  The  deft — the  "seoond 
ladder " — runs  up  the  faoe  of  the  curtain 
for  tea  feet, Uieo  Iwoadans  oat  into  asooop 
and  ends ;  bat  tr<Mn  Uie  scoop  a  ledge  u 
to  be  seeo  running  to  the  right  and 
winding  round  the  cortain.  The  aeoond 
ladder  preeents  no  difficulty  to  a  moderate 
climber,  as  the  hand-htdds  and  foot-holds 
are  plentifhL  It  is  not,  however,  a  plaoe 
to  ran  up,  as  Uie  faoe  of  the  curtain  here 
tains  outwards  towards  the  predpice  in 
an  anpleastng  manner,  and  a  slip  would 
predpitate  the  dimbw  on  to  tha  rocks 
of  the  east  galley,  seme  sixty  feet  below. 
Once  t^  iha  laddeur,  the  scoop  oSvn  a  safe 
refnge,  and  the  r^ht  foot  must  be  placed 
<Hi  Uie  ledge,  which  ia  here  only  aboot 
eighteen  ii^se  wide.  There  is,  however, 
ezoellNit  hand-hold  and  foot-hold,  and 
though  tiiere  is  a  deep  tall  immediataly 
behmd,  none  bat  those  with  very  unsteady 
heads  need  be  afraid  to  trust  themedvee 
on  the  ledge.  Almost  immediately,  it 
carves  round  the  curtain,  broadens  oat 
to  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  indmes 
downwards,  when  you  step  from  it 
on  to  anothor  comer  of  grassy  ground.  A 
■wing  roond  a  little  jotting  loek  with  a 
■eventy-fbot  drop  just  behind  huids  yoa 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  Steep  Grass, 
Scrambling  up  to  the  top,  the  small 
chimneyisattacked  bvindnuating  the  body, 
and  working  iq>ward8  till  jast  under  the 
jammed  stone.  Throwing  the  arms  roond 
this,  the  climber  gets  hu  breast  upon  it, 
and  then  a  Mefstro^g^  while  the  feet  are 
nnoocupied  in  mid-air,  enables  liim  first  to 
kned  and  then  to  stand  upon  the  stonei 
The  apper  part  of  the  chimney  is  then 
attacked  with  ease,  and  the  climber 
emergee  at  the  point  reached  by  the 
dimb  &om  the  notch  aheady  described. 
This  route  by  the  ladder,  ledge,  and 
chimney  was,  it  is  said,  first  discovered  hf 
Mr.  Lodie  Stephenand  a  party  of  Univermty 
men,  about  tlu  year  1854.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  varied  cHmb  wUch  does  not  overtax 
the  powers  of  a  moderate  cragsman.  Hr. 
H.  L  Jenkinson,  indeed,  in  his  excellent 
Guide  to  the  English  Lakes  (6th  edition, 
1879X  »V  ■  "  ^e  "*ck  has  been  scaled 
by  very  few,  and  it  is  exeeedinf^r 
haxaidoas  and  fo<dhsidy  to  attempt  it ;" 
but  it  must  be  preaamed  that  this  vwy 
exuberated  warning  is  intended  for  the 
waggonette-tonrist,  utd  not  fcn-  the  crags- 
maa  The  ascent  fo>m  the  notch  by  the 
"ardte"  (or  south  wall  of  the  Ot«at 
Chimney)  is  a  much  harder  dimb  than 
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flhhar  irftheM  alzeady  deKribed.  It  haa 
b«en  *eo(MDtJuhed  by  only  four  or  five 
Ken,  and  at  oiw  point  near  the  top, 
vhare  both  handa  ban  to  be  duped  round 
a  pumacle  rock  while  the  wught  ia  partly 
nutaitiad  by  the  kneei,  it  ragfia  on  the 
danKoroiiB. 

^B  three  oUmbs  already  described  are 
all  (m  the  eaat  aide  of  the  rock,  and  they 
leftd  direct  to  tin  High  Uan,  the  total 
hei^  aaeended  being  abont  Mie  hondred 
taet.  Bot  th^re  are  other  and  lougw 
diafae  both  on  the  eaat  and  weat  nde  of 
the  rock  whidi  oondoot  to  the  ennunit 
itf  the  Low  Man,  whenoe  there  is  some 
mod  elimtong  to  reach  the  highest  point. 
llioae  climbs  are  very  little  known,  and 
any  detailed  description  of  them  ia  impoe- 
siUe,  aa  they  m^  be  varied  in  sereral  waya. 
Am  lax  aa  the  anmmlt  of  the  Low  Man, 
where  the  east  and  west  routes  unite, 
thfty  are  acramblea  rather  than  climbs ; 
bat  dming  the  whole  asoent  great  care  is 
necwaary,  for  on  slipping  on  these  sides 
ot  the  rock  the  crassman  would  bonnd 
from  one  rocky  leoge  to  anotliar,  and 
finally  pitch  to  the  very  bese  of  the  lodc, 
if  BcA  beyond — a  matter  of  some  five 
hondzed  feet  More  than  one  way  m^  be 
taken  from  the  Low  Man  to  Uie  High 
Man,  bat  one  is  ohiefiy  nsed.  Care  ia 
necessary  thronghont ;  and  the  worst  Ut 
ia  the  ascent  (n  a  wall  of  rock  dose  to  a 
poiBed  block  which  is  easily  recognisable. 
llie  deaoent  here  is  especially  awkwud. 
Indeed,  ia  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  the  desoent 
of  rocka  is  more  diScolt  than  the  ascent ; 
had  we  eyes  in  onr  heels  the  difficulties 
would  be  eqnaiised.  Two  ascente  to  High 
Man  have  been  made  fnsn  Jordan  Qap  by 
iix.  W.  p.  Haskett-Smith,  the  first  and 
only  oruBman  who  has  aocomplished  this 
feak  Much  of  our  recent  knowledge  of 
Ha,  Fillu  is  due  to  Mr.  HaakettSnuth,  a 
moat  akilfdl  and  daring  dimber.  This 
naitlaman  has  aaeended  the  twik  by  more 
uian  twdve  distinct  rontee,  and  to  his 
eoortesy  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  the 
meararements  erf  parte  of  the  Bock  whidi 
are  h«re  made  pobllo  for  the  fint  time. 

Of  early  aaoento  of  the  PiUar  Rook  little 
is  known.  By  the  dalespewle  it  was  long 
considered  inaoceeuUe,  and  Mr.  Q.  Sea- 
tree^  in  his  little  jpamphlet  on  the  Lake 
Dtsbiet,  says  that  it  was  first  scaled  by  "  a 
hardy  yonng  shepherd,  named  Atohinson," 
in  the  year  1826.  Speaking  of  this,  or 
some  other  early  ascent,  to  a  member 
d  thB  Alpine  Clnb,  an  old  dalesman  said, 
ia  that  Cumberland  dialect  which  is  now 


becoming  eo  raze  :  "  Fwoka  deah  sai  theer 
was  a  chap  at  yanoe  gat  tal  t'  toop  efter  a 
fox,  bit  t'  crahg  was  seah  brant  an  slape  in 
yah  pleace  at  theet  wax  neah  hod  for 
owdther  hand  ner  fetit,  an'  he  hed  to  ram 
his  jackalflga  inta  a  lahl  crack  to  sarra 
for  a  step  ap."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
shepherd  James,in  Wordsworth's  poem  The 
BrotherBiisdescribed  as  being  killed  through 
Ming  from  the  summit  of  Uie  Pillar  Sack, 
and  ue  sui^ositum  that  the  poet  was  here 
oonfoomding  the  top  of  the  Sock  with  the 
t(^  of  the  mountain,  is  prednded  by  the 
aoeorate  description  he  gives  of  the  place  in 
an  earlier  passage.  The  writer  of  Murray's 
Handbook  to  the  I^kes  was  not^  however, 
so  well  informed ;  for  he  makes  the 
astounding  assertion  that  the  Pillar  Kock 
is  th»  top  of  the  Pillar  Mountain.  OF 
asoents  between  that  of  the  ehephetd  in 
1826,  and  that  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  about 
1864,  little  or  nothing  can  be  discovered, 
thoo^  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Saomgarten  ia 
mentioned  as  among  the  first  It  was  not  till 
1874  that  the  Bock  became  knowa  About 
that  time  a  bottle  was  denodted  cm  the  top, 
and  vidton  left  their  cams ;  but,  on  June 
29th,  1876,  two  navvies  who  reached  the 
to^,  carried  away  the  bottle,  cards,  handker- 
diiefs,  and  other  mementoes  of  the  early 
climbers.  As  f ar  aa  can  be  ascertained,  a 
Miss  A.  Barker,  who  ascended  Joly  9, 1870, 
was  the  first  lady  to  reach  the  top ;  Miss 
Mary  WestmoreUnd,  of  Penrith,  was  the 
second  (1874);  Mrs.  Ann  Crears  (June, 
1875)  beings  the  third ;  and  Miss  Edith 
Maitland  and  Miss  Butler  (August,  187G) 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  But  of  all  the 
earlier  climbOTs  of  tlw  Pillar  Bock,  the 
£ev.  James  Jackson,  the  octogenarian 
dei^yman  of  Sandwith,  near  Whitehaven, 
was  the  most  remarkabla  This  enthu- 
siastic old  mountaineer  was  a  man  of 
character ;  energetic,  qoiok-tempered,  and 
eccentric.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  vernfier, 
had  travelled  on  the  GontineBt,  and  had 
brooght  home  certain  rdics  fnxn  Loretto, 
which  he  depodted  on  the  t(^  of  tlie  Pillar 
Book,  whence  they  were  mt£leady  carried 
by  the  vandal  nawiee  in  1876.  He  had 
an  enthndastic  love  for  his  native  lake 
mountains, "  from  Black  Combe  to  Skiddaw, " 
and  in  his  ramblinga  on  the  fells,  he  had 
often  looked  down  wngmgly  to  the  Pillar 
Bock  irom  Uie  mountain,  but  deemed  it 
inaocesnble.  Having  read,  however,  a 
tbyming  account  of  tlmr  asosnt,  contributed 
to  a  locaijm>er  by  the  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Edward  Westmoreland,  two  noted  Penrith 
climbera,  the  old  dei^yman  resolved  to  try, 
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and  uded  bf  lopeti  and  i^ik«d  ndlB  be 
succeeded  in  reubing  tbe  top  ob  Ma;  ^l, 
1876.  Mr.  JackaoniraBtbenmbfaMven^- 
ninth  year,  and  he  vaa  inunenuljr  pleaaed 
with  ms  EtcbieremenL  He  dubbed  nimBelf 
"  Patriarch  of  the  PUlaritea,"  and  at  once 
took  the  Rock  nnder  his  en)eeial  care.  On 
May  Ist,  1878,  this  flne  old  monntaimw, 
then  in  his  eigh^-eecond  year,  fell  a  victim 
to  bis  passion  for  climbuig.  Ho  started 
from  Wastdale,  provided  vith  poles  and 
ropes,  intending  to  aeoend  Uie  Rock ;  bnS 
as  be  did  not  retom,  search  -  pardea 
were  organised,  and  on  the  leoond  day 
bis  body  vas  found  in  a  U^e  bc^ir 
called  Great  Donp,  nomewbat  to  tJw 
east  of  Uie  Bock.  The  1st  of  May  bad 
been  misty,  and  it  was  erident  that 
be  bad  approached  too  near  tbe  edge 
of  the  precipice,  had  lost  his  balanoe,  and 
fallen  a  distance  of  about  three  hmidred 
feet.  In  a  bottle  in  hie  pocket,  which  be 
had  intended  to  leare  on  the  Bock,  were 
these  lines : 

Two  elephantine  properties  are  mine. 
For  I  can  bend  to  pick  up  pin  or  plTCk  ; 

And  when  thJB  yrar  the  Pillar  Rook  I  eliiab 
FourBcoro  and  two'e  tbe  howdah  on  my  btxk, 

Two  years  later  two  Teteran  lovers  of  A« 
Lake  Mountains  ^Mr.  F.  H.  Bowring  and 
the  late  Mr.  J.  MaiUuid,  who  bad  been 
playfully  appointed  "preeomptire  patriarch'' 
by  Mr,  Ja»8on)  placed  a  oaim  and  iron 
cross  on  tbe  spot  iriwie  the  old  man's  body 
wasfootul. 

Tbe  sad  death  of  tbe  yontii  Walker,  who 
was  killed  on  Good  Friday,  1883,  by  sb> 
ping  on  tbe  snow  and  falling  over  Uie  [«e- 
oipice  of  Uie  east  enlly,  baa  also  led  to  the 
belief  that  tbe  Bock  is  more  dangerous  Uian 
it  really  is.  No  aceldent  has  yet  oocund 
on  iha  Book  itsdf,  nor  need  than  be  any  " 
it  be  attempted  in  proper  weaUifEr  hf 
active,  steady-beaded  <vf^men.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  persona  reach  tbe 
summit  every  year,  and  of  theee  probably 
three  or  four  are  ladies.  Almost  all 
ordinary  climbers  go  by  the  ladder,  ledge, 
and  chimney  route,  which  is,  indeed,  ue 
only  one  at  all  generally  known.  Indies 
attempting  the  ascent  will  find  an  Alpine 
drese  a  great  convenienoe.  The  actual  top 
of  tbe  Rock  is  small,  and  to  look  over 
into  Ennerdale  gives  something  of  the 
impreesion  of  being  on  a  mast-bead  at  sea. 
A  unique  ascent  was  made  during  the 
present  summer,  when  a  party  of  seven 
(including  two  ladies)  climbed  the  Rock 
by  the  uttle-known  east  route,  stardng 
from  tbe  bottom  of  4Jie  Great  Cbfrnney, 


and  took  a  g^Ha  with  them  to  the  t^ 
A  pleasant  boor  of  good  mosie  fidlowed. 

In  another  article  we  shall  nre  m 
acoeu&t  of  climbs  in  other  part*  of  the  lakt 
Dietriet 
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Caufomwan  tmvdleps— and  nowaday* 
tiiere  are  man;  of  Ui«b — almost  univer- 
aally  follow  one  beaten  track,  taking  San 
FrancisooaBtheirhead-quartws,  and  making 
flying  ezoursionB  from  thence  to  the  Big 
Trees  of  Muiposa  and  tbe  Yosemite 
Valley.  Where  every  department  of  Nature 
is  on  mcb  a  gigantio  sc^  it  is,  periiaps, 
but  natural  tut  the  attention  of  visitors, 
•whom  time  ie  goierally  limited,  tboM  be 
concentrated  an  what  is  certainly  one  of 
tbe  most  remarkable  diatriets  in  tha  eon- 
binent  of  the  New  World,  tiiough  it  should 
not  be  inferred  tliat  it  e^tansta  the 
euriocdties  of  Rooky  Mountain  and  Cali- 
f(»mian  exrioration.  No  matter  what  are 
tiie  seiMitxfie  tendencies  of  Ibe  traveller, 
dJifbraia  can  gratify  them  all,  and  its 
nnrivaUed  soenny  and  numffottB  physieal 
pben<»Bena  will  ftonisb  sufficient  material 
for  yeara  of  patient  observatiwL  Oae  of 
the  most  extraordinaiy  contrasts  to  be 
found  in  any  couatary,  and  one  wblcb 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  casual 
observer,  is  tbe  variatiooe  of  altitude  tbat 
characterise  tba  muhee  of  ^e  land. 

Califomia  contains  within  its  Umita 
some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  world 
— after  the  Himalayas — and  also  Some 
of  tbe  lowest — not  exoeptang  Holland. 
Throt^  tbe  cental  of  tbe  state  rana  tbe 
wild  and  ja«;ed  Siena  Nevada,-dominatBd 
by  tbe  predjAtoos  difib  of  Mount  Whitney, 
over  fourteen  thousand  feet;  but  as  the 
Mexican  border  la  approached  on  the 
south,  ^e  bills  graduaUy  give  way,  and 
eventaally  sink  into  the  Caliiomian  desert, 
which  is  actually  two  hundred  feet  below 
tbe  seaJeveL  A  desert,  wherever  it  may 
be,  ia  never  an  attractive  tourist^rouad, 
and  this  one,  by  nature,  f  onns  no  exception 
to  tbe  rule ;  but  it  has  one  great  advant^o— 
VIE.,  that  it«  whole  breadth  is  traversed  by 
tbe  South  Pacific  BaJlway,  on  its  way  from 
Texas  to  the  Califomian  oily  of  Los 
Angdea,  and  HoA  therefore  the  dangers 
and  dreariness  of  the  passage  are  reduced 
to  about  twenty-font  hotm,  spent  in  easy 
luxury  in  tbe  armchairs  of  the  Pullman- 
car.  Once  we  have  erosaed  the  Coltmdo 
river,  we  leave  Arisona  and  esterOalifonia, 
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atnaied  ab  ttie  pertin&dty  of  tiea  Ameriean 
oDginettB,  who  eairj'  tbeir  Ub««  thrCmeh 
thfl  loftJMt  puBM  in  the  Boektse  with  t£e 
nme  botdnesa  m  ^j  do  titnttigli  the 
t»ukleaBinMtfla<rftbedeaert;  todahhoimh 
tiw  dead  flat  pnsenti  no  real  iengineming 
diffiflohiw,  it  hu  dM^«M  ot  Its  own  in  iho 
auidstonnB,  wbiflh  afe  pdoallulj  dlNgree- 
tblfl  to  «teaiint«>.  When  then  ii  a  tbong 
•wiad  bknriog,  .the  sand  rius  in  hnge 
dOOds,  whieh  tarn  iay  into  night,  and 
Bake  it  perfiMtlf  impouible  for  tftie 
tMToUr  to  proceed  iritboitt  a  compua, 
irtiHo  the  sharp  eilidoag  pebbles  with 
Uticli  the  air  is  filled,  recider  it  a  matter 
e{  impMribtlitj  to  bee  the  wind.  There 
18  nottung  for  ft  bnt  to  poll  tip  and  halt 
mtil  the  etorm  is  gone  by,  and  even  tiie 
train,  with  ita  tremendoiw  weight,  is 
driiwad  fbr  many  hours,  from  the  nuus  of 
Mtd  whieh  is  piled  op  on  tiie  rails.  Under 
any  oireanutaneea,  the  poas^  of  ttie 
dawtt  giYes  one  a  kind  of  nightmare  fnun 
iti  'exceeding  monotony,  its  bizarra  Vege- 
bali<m  of  cactus  and  sage-bnBh,'  itfl  ghurug 
abnoq^iere,  and  its  eiokly  white  earpet  u 
sand  atntehing  as  Car  as  the  eye  can  reaoh ; 
bst,  Witt  all  tiiete  drawbacln,  it  is  well 
worth'  tk  Tfait,  If  only  to  see  the  salt  geyserri 
and  nod  TekMioes. 

Bat  befe»e  describing  the  Pandemoninm- 
like  effects  of  ttiis  Immt-np  r^;}on,  the 
[ftysical  featarea  of  tlie  deeert  ittelf  are 
eorioae  alid  interestfaig,  and  illnttrate  in  a 
marked  degree  the  power  for  good  and 
ervD  peoaOaeed  by  water ;  for  from  varioas 
B^ni,  patent  to  those  who  can  read  them, 
it  is  elear  that  it  was  not  always  an  arid 
waato,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  inland 
am,  eztoiding  for  at  least  two  hundred 
i^eai  If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall' 
notice  that  a  long  peninsnla,  called  Lower 
California,  bnt  rufly  belongisg  to  Mexico, 
ibtttehea  south  fbr  a  consideTable  dis- 
tance between  the  Padfio  and  the 
Uene^  mainland,  and  ttiat  it  is  entered 
on  the  north  by  the  CcJorado '  river, 
iriliieh  isjoined  a  little  higher  np  by  the 
Qila.  Haying  mastered  this  httls  bit 
of  geogra{diy,  it  ia  erideot  ^at,  once 
npon  a  titte,  tiie  Gulf  of  'Galifcmia  spread 
over  Uila  greA  plun,  and  tAiat'  it  might, 
and  probably  would,  d«  M  again,  if  the 
allavul  matter  brought  down  by  the  Colo- 
rado was  removed.  When  we  consider 
the  am&dng  depth  and  length  of  the 
Qtaad  CanoA,  thrbngh  wMch  the  river  has 
c^ed  ita  wky  for  a  thoQsand  tntttta  or  so, 
it  is  clear  tnat  this  detritns  mnit  have 
h<Mn    ilnnmiltAd  snniewhfire  in  the  neifef)- 


bonrhood.  Indeed,  the  river  took  its 
name  —  C^orado  —  flfom  the  tint  of  the 
water,  caosed  by  the  material  frtm  the 
red  rocks  of  Arieona,  iriiich  cfvfli  cdonred 
the  OoU  to  eB<^  an  extent  that  It  was 
once  known  as  the  Vermilioit  €ea.  In 
fact,  a  great  ddta  was  formed,  which 
oinnbd  the  Ghdf  to  recede,-  finally^  c&tdng 
off  ft  portion,  which '  at  tint  became  an 
inUad  satt'  lake ;  and  sa  the  banks'  of  the 
river  roae,  so  tiiat  the  stream  flowed 
directly  into  l^e  OoU,  the  bike  gradually 
driednp,  leaving  in  ite  lowest  depression 
an  extensive  bed  of  salt  which  still  exists. 

The  changes  thus  brought  about  were 
probably  not  of  snch  very  ancient  geo- 
logical date,  and,  indeed,  are  oecasioni^y 
reproduoed  on  a  small  scale  even  now; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  desnt  has 
been  tlie  birthplace  of  many  traditionary 
legends,  especially  when  tonpled  with  ^e 
fiery  belchrngs  of  the  mod  utd  salt  vol- 
canoes, in  themaelTes  quite  uncanny  enough 
to  scare  away  any  nnmbea- of  natives.  Tlie 
researches  <n  modem  obstevera  tuid  geolo- 
^llals  have,  however,  proved  that,  wiui  all 
Ita  terrors,  th»  district  contains  many 
elements  of  riches.  The  ground  under- 
neath is  a  perfect  laboratory  of  chemical 
and  nmeral  products.  There  are  salt, 
borax,  sal^Jrar,  and  nib'ate  of  soda  to  be 
had  for  the  diggibg,  wiiile  gold-mines  are 
worked  witiiin  the  limits  i^  tbe  desert ; 
and  tjioagh  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
promising  agncoltur^  land,  a  ptentifol 
in^galion  would  make  it  blossom  like  a 
rosa  Indeed,  e^  up  the  Gila  valley  (here 
are  remains  (k  extensive  irrigation  works, 
constrocted  by  the  pritnltive  i^abitonts,  so 
that  what  xoold  be  dene  then  could  sorely 
be  done  now. 

NotJung  seema  so  out  of  plaoe  in  this 
weird  region  aa  the  railway  -  atation  of 
Volcano,  which,  i^om  the  nature  bf  the 
ground,  ia  seen  fh>m  an  amaaisg  dlatance. 
It  ia  not  unUkely  that  itia  approached  under 
certain  mirage  effects,  when  it  appears  to 
be  dangling  in  the  sky,  and  altogether 
occupying  a  position  c[uite  unfit  for  a 
pn^r  and  well-regolated  station.  Any 
omamentataon  ia  quite  Unneeessary  for  a 
buUding  in  each  a  locality,  where  there  is 
no  neigbbouthood  to  adndre  it,  for  it  does 
not  seem  probaUe  that  a  ^gle  pasaenger^ 
tiokt%  is  issued  from  one  years  end  to 
another.  Bat  it  serves  its  purpose  aa  a 
waterfaigplaoe  fbr  the  engines,  and,  ugly 
as  it  is,  its  oonstraetlon  is  wall  adapted  to 
the  intensely  high  tempentnre,  which  In 
'  THuollv  one  hundred  and  twentv- 
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fiv«  decrees  in  th«  shade,  while  that  of  the 
night  u  Beldotn  belov  one  hundred  and 
ten  degree!.  The  only  jraj  to  gaud 
againat  the  daily  •ocoching,  and  nuke  tin 
station  h*hit*ble  for  the  officialB,  wm  to 
give  it  a  donble  loo^  one  being  kt  aa 
elevation  of  fonr  feet  above  the  other. 

The  Toloanic  element  is  not  far  to  teek, 
although  it  ia  on  a  oomparatirely  noall 
scale;  and  as  the  train  cornea  to  a  ataiid,  a 
long  line  of  figarea,  looking  perfectly  bUok 
in  the  glare  of  the  son,  emerge  firam  the 
cars  and  atmggle  across  the  ^ain  to  visit 
a  small  solfaterra  of  evil  and  malicions 
aspect,  and  with  an  equally  evil  smeU. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  the  omy  sure  guide 
to  it,  for  it  ia  merely  a  depreasion  of  a  few 
feet  in  depth,  occupying  a  circular  area  of 
about  half  an  acra  Scattered  about  are  a 
number  of  little  cones,  some  three  or  fonr 
feet  high,  from  which  there  ia  a  constant 
biasing  dia^iarge  of  sulphurous,  carbonic, 
Mid  hydroaolphurio  add  gas,  that  in  it« 
escape  forces  up  a  quantity  of  bUck  mud. 
As  ute  foroe  becomes  expended,  tbe  mud 
assumes  a  bubbl»Jike  aiq>earaooe,  and 
finaUy  giree  a  little  jerk  into  the  air, 
filing  back  eThansted  in  tiie  effort  with 
a  load  flop. 

Althongh  the  cones  are  rery  hot,  no 
steam  oomee  from  them,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  vitdity  of  this  little  group  of 
volcanoes  is  very  feeble,  and  will  proMbly 
soon  expire  altogether.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, as  aome  index  to  the  force  and 
vividness  of  the  ^;reat  system  of  "  ealses," 
whiob  lie  about  six  miles  from  the  station, 
the  jets  and  clouds  of  steam  on  the  horizon 
betokening  their  whereaboats.  A  more 
arduous  six  miles'  excursion  ia  not  to 
be  found  on  this  ude  the  globe,  and  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  wiuoat  prepara- 
tion and  great  cauticm.  The  dfmger 
arising  &om  the  heat,  both  overhead  and 
underground,  is  sufficient  reason  why  these 
singular  phenomena  have  bean  so  rarely 
visited,  only  three  occasions  of  the  kind 
being  on  record.  The  first  excorsionists 
(in  1800)  were  Br.  Le  Conte,  of  FhiU- 
delphia,  and  Major  Heintzehnan,  of  tlie 
United  States  Army,  who,  being  quartered 
at  San  Diego,  had  their  curiosity  excited  by 
the  rumours  of  an  active  volcano  in  the 
middle  of  a  ^leat  salt  pUin.  It  was  a  long 
and  difficult  journey  across  the  desert,  and 
it  very  nearly  failed,  for  as  soon  aa  the 
Indian  guides  caught  sight  of  the  distant 
cloud  of  steam,  ^ey  refused  to  go  any 
farther,  stating  that  devils  had  been  Icnown 
to  rise  from  the  volcanoes,  in  Uie  shape  of 


mat  Uack  birds,  which  pounced  npMi 
weir  vietiou  ud  devoured  them.  It 
i^peaied  that  some  years  back,  a  tmder 
nuoed  Joan  LongoosBe  had  ventared  to 
the  spot,  and  was  immediately  destroyed 
tionofi' 


bytheldids;  therealBoIationoftliemattar, 
that  poor  Juan  went  too  near  to  ttie  geTBer, 
and  utat  the  crast  of  tlie  snrftce  let  him  in 


and  instantaneously  swallowed  him.  After 
all  the  trouble  of  the  long  journey,  Dr.  Le 
Conte  could  not  remain  for  more  than  a  very 
few  hours  before  he  was  obliged  to  beat  a 
retreat,  and  the  same  happwed  to  Dr. 
Voatch  in  1857,  who  visited  the  place  to 
search  for  borax:  He  conld  only  stay  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  while  the  next 
batch  of  visitors,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hanks, 
the  state  mineralogist,  ib.  Smith,  and  a 
Chinunan  (in  188lT,nearly  shared  the  fate 
of  the  trader  Juan,  Mr.  Hanks  having  to  be 
carried  back  with  badly  burnt  feet,  whieh 
invalided  him  for  six  weeks.  It  ia  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Callfomian  volcanoes 
are  not  to  be  rashly  approached,  and  ai« 
never  likely  to  be  inoloded  in  the  programme 
of  a  personally-conducted  expedition. 

As  seen  fnmYoloano  Station,  the  ground 
between  it  and  the  salses  appears  a  perfect 
ituaot   " 


level,  althon^  in  reality 
series  of  ravines,  not  very  deep,  bat  exoeed- 
ingly  fatiguing  to  croas.     The  soil  is  made 
of  incredible  ni 


of  tertiary  shells, 
BO  minute  as  to  require  one  hundred  and 
sizty-aix  Uiousand  to  weigh  a  pound,  and 
these  have  been  banked  up  by  uie  wind  in 
regoUr  rows,  as  if  they  had  been  mowed 
down,  and  were  waiting  to  be  made  into 
cocks  and  carried.  The  mirage  effects  are 
extremely  ouriouB,  and  are  thus  described 
hj  Mr.  Hanks :  "  When  we  bad  passed 
over  about  half  the  distance,  we  aeemed  to 
have  entered  a  eharmed  cirde.  Instead  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  reality,  a  visionary  lake 
of  water  lay  before  us,  dirted  with  trees 
which  required  no  vivid  imagnatioa  to 
recognise  as  palms.  Although  knowing 
this  to  be  a  mirage,  it  was  umost  impoa- 
siUe  to  see  anything  iUusive  in  the  picture 
of  the  lake,  with  hills  in  the  foreground 
every  now  and  again  transformed  into 
iskmls.  Turning  towards  the  station,  it 
was  seen  as  a  castle  several  storeys  high. 
Aa  we  gased,  the  upper  portion  became 
detached,  and,  by  some  optical  fiction, 
globular,  and  seemed  to  rise  like  a  balloon, 
and  fade  away  in  the  air.  In  the  distance 
migbt  be  seen  a  large  object,  of  undefined 
shape,  seemingly  a  mile  away.  As  we 
approached,  it  rapidly  dwindled  to  a 
fr^^ent    of    pumioe-stone,    not    bi^er 


than  an  ^g,  tiis  rettl  diatuioe  not  being 
more  than  a  hondted  jtxiM.  Hogaith's 
pietare  of  perqwetivs  voald  not  8«am  ho 
abaord,  van  itplawd  in  a  phantom  pictara- 
gftllerr  m  the  Col<«ado  dMart" 

The  lact  mite  of  the  ioani«7  is  Hia 
moat  perplfixii^  althoofui  the  rannes 
have  all  been  onMsed  and  an  sncoeeded 
hj  an  inclined  plain,  sitting  towirda 
the  Bklt  baun.  Bat  the  d^  sand  is 
nov  raplaoed  b;  LiTera  of  hot  wad, 
wtuch  dingi  to  the  feet  like  melting 
■now,  and  "balls"  in  a  moat  alanning 
nuuuMT,  while  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
foet  still  for  a  single  instant,  on  pain  of 
■inking  to  an  unknown  depth.  Fortunately, 
a  tim  of  compaiatirelf  d^  laud  sorrotmda 
the  geysen,  which  would  obhenrise  be 
perfectlj  nnapiooachable.  Withiu  this 
nm  are  thiee  mod  lakes,  two  of  tiiam  con- 
nected with  Mch  other  by  a  dsitow  channel, 
and  the  length  of  the  iriiole  being  about  one 
thoasandfiTe  hundred  ftot  Tlie  sur&oe  is  a 
seething  mass  in  oonatant  acting,  globnlar 
elenttiona  being  continnally  pushed  up, 
and  the  balls  thus  formed  shot  into  the 
air,  acomiliiig  to  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
foUing  laaes;  and  a  quantity  of  water 
IS  mixed  with  the  mnd,  the  temperatore 
Tarying  frogi  eif^ty-five  dm«es  to  boilins- 
pnaL  A  cone  once  formed,  grows  lafmify 
from  the  ejaoted  material  OTwflowiog  ood 
running  down;  and  the  nature  m  the 
overSow  is  such  that  it  does  not  make  a 
cone  with  a  wide  base,  as  wouU  be  the 
case  if  dry  sand  was  ponred  ilowlr  out  of 
a  qwBt,  nit  shows  a  tendeuCT  to  bnild  up 
■hup  innnades,  with  an^es  from  sixty  to 
•arenty'^Te  d^;rees  tnna  the  horizontal 
Of  eonrse,  the  area  of  the  disturbed  surface 
would  inereasrindefioitdy  were  the  ecmea 
of  a  lasting  diaraoter,  but  this  is  prerentod 
by  the  very  thin  crust  of  the  ground,  for 
when  the  weight  becomes  too  much  for 
it,  the  oone  dnka  down,  and  a  new  one  is 
immediately  commenced.  Each  one  of  the 
numerous  sctive  vents  gives  off  an  inoesBant 
flow  of  9U,  each  having  its  different  sound, 
varying  from  a  sharp  hiss  to  tfae  roar  of 
a  bixtmotive  letting  off  steam  The  most 
noi^  of  all,  however,  is  a  umple  orifice  in 
the  ground,  which  emite  a  scream  ss  from 
a  dosen  safety-valves. 

With  all  the  deafening  uproar,  the 
infernal  smelL,  and  the  genwal  demoniacal 
appearance  of  the  place,  there  are  elements 
m  great  beauty  about  it  Muiy  of  the 
vsnts  are  fringed  with  exquisite  crystals 
of  bright  yellow  sulf^or  and  SDOw-white 
aslt.  which  in  some  cases  nartlv  cover  the 
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sides  of  the  cones.  Others  are  plastered 
over  with  blue  mud,  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  salt  and  sulphurf  have  the 
^ipearance  of  miniatnn  monntaina  deco- 
rated with  flowera.  The  most  singular 
omamestation,  however,  is  one  of  inverted 
stalactites,  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  eadi  having  a  channel  for  the  escape 
of  the  steam.  They  are  of  a  dirty-white 
colour  tipped  with  red,  very  like  coral 
in  course  of  formation,  and  are  remarkable 
instances  of  the  depodtaon  of  minerals  by 
tiie  action  of  thermu  springs.  The  building 
np  of  these  stalactites  must  be  v«y  slow, 
for  they  were  measured  and  described  by 
Dr.  Le  Conte  just  thirty-one  years  before 
Mr.  Hanks  visited  the  spot,  and  tliey  were 
found  by  the  latter  to  have  undergone  very 
little  material  change. 


STONY  LANK 

A  STORT. 

It  was  almost  cruel  of  the  aathorides 
to  stick  such  a  name  in  radiant  bloe  uid 
white  paint  at  the  ooiner  of  the  lane. 
As  if  working -folk  had  not  snffideut 
hunlnB—  in  their  lot  without  being  made 
publicly  to  aclmowledge  that  they  lived 
m  such  a  proverbially  uy  and  stony  place  1 

"But  it  looks  cheery,  though,"  said  a 
girl  who  sat  at  a  window  stitching  uppers. 

Of  course  the  word  means  the  tipper 
part  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  Stony  Lane  was 
one  niche  in  a  big  town,  where  all  the 
world  lived  and  died,  feasted  and  starved 
on  leather — and  what  came  of  itL 

Statistics  of  the  shoemaker's  trade  would 
be  dnll ;  at  the  outside  one  does  not  look 
upon  the  bumness  ss  brilliant,  or  sugges- 
tive of  poesy,  or  giving  any — even  the 
least — scope  for  one's  artistic  instincts. 
But  one  girl,  yon  see,  thought  even  the 
newly-painted  name  of  the  street  cheery ; 
she  must  have  had  a  cheeifal  heart, 
than  which  there  is  no  possei^n  more 
delightfoL 

^^oth  to  say.  Stony  Lane  looked  its 
best.  The  early  sun  came  Blasting  down 
athwart  tiie  shming  vane  of  the  old  chnrch- 
tower,  tooching  up  the  brand-new  white 
letters  at  the  luie's  comer,  then  sweeping 
over  Sower-pots  with  scarlet  geramams 
and  musk  in  them,  nntU  the  pebbly  foot- 
way actually  shona 

Footway  and  roadway  were  all  in  one ; 
it  was  an  ancient* quarter,  made,  doubt- 
less, when  countryfolk,  and  townfolk,  too, 
trudged  afoot,  A  row  of  two-storeyed 
honses  ran  alomr  on  each  side,  stoonnlv- 
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bnilt  honsee  of  good  flint ;  thsre  wan  no 
decontiona  in  the  way  of  railingB,  no 
onuunest  except  wiuit  tihe  indwellen  nude 
of  onter  greenery  and  inner  muslin. 

It  was  grey,  and  dreary,  and  itony  in 
winter,  a  lort  of  cavern  of  darknew,  with 
it«  one  Imnp  projected  by  an  iron  arm  Irom 
its  centre  home ;  but  in  sommar — well,  in 
enmmer  it  could  be  bright  enough. 

"Cheery,"  m  tiie  girl  had  said  of  its 
newly-painted  name — Elizabeth,  or  Lil, 
Brice  was  her  naone,  emphatically  the  type 
of  a  Townlingham  ahoe^L  She  earned 
her  money  and  spent  it.  Who  sboold 
remark  npon  the  smartneas  of  a  giri'a 
dress  when  ihe  bu  earned  every  thread  of 
it  herself  t    Lil  Brice  was  always  smart 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  companion; "  yes,  it's 
cheery.     But  it  don't  snit" 

"There's  one  ot  yonr  fallals;  don't  try 
and  make  me  take  apwith  them,  becaoso 
I  can't     No,  Mary  Weldon,  I  can't." 

"  The  pUce  is  all  old  together,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  th«  old  ktton  were  of  a  piece 
witiit" 

The  speaker  was  eridently  a  girl  of 
another  type ;  she  was  dressed  differently 
— even  in  working  honra  it  is  easy  to  make 
a  difference  in  style— and  har  faiae  was  of 
a  more  delicate  colour  and  form. 

Lil  was  l>rown  and  strong. 

"  Them  old  things  1 "  she  cried.  "  No 
one  saw  them  exc^t  yon;  if  so  be  all 
Townlingham  didn't  niow  Stony  Lane 
they'd  never  have  made  it  ont,  writ  as  it 
were.  Them  lectures  have  put  notions 
into  yonr  head,  sir]  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  in  quite  a  different 
Bpirit  to  that  of  Lil's  remark ;  "  yBS,  I'm 
getting  to  see  thinga " 

"  Yonr  work's  none  so  grand  I " 

"  It'a  DO  worse,  though."' 

"  WaU,  I  don't  hoM  with  lectoiet ;  Vm 
for  going  oat  (or  walks  o*  sommer  nights. 
So'd  yon,  if "   And  sha  langhad  ^nd. 

Tha  other  girl  conld  take  a  joke. 

"  Very  likely,"  she  answered,  laoghing 
low.  "Bat  the  lecture's  one  night  in  the 
week,  and  I  can  walk  otJier  nights." 

II  \f^}j^  I "  yi\j^  anpreme  contempt, 

LU  Brica  "walked"  with  a  rwlway- 
portor;  Mary  Weldon  went  wiUi  other 
girla.  So,  withont  donbt,  there  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  lil  and  ot  girla  of  her  class,  an  nn- 
mistakable  and  broad  golf  of  division 
between  the  manner  in  which  they  severally 
took  their  evening  saonter. 

Very  lovely  was  it  over  the  Townling- 
ham meadows  in  the  oool,  alter  a  hot  Joly 


day.  Just  work  dosely  at  hard  leather^ 
work  yooraelf  for  ten  hoars,  and  tiien  aee 
if  there  be  not  a  new  charm  in  the  already 
fair  radianee  of  a  simimer  evening 

One's  mnsdea  relax,  one's  limbs  are  free ; 
one  no  longer  sits  cramped  in  heavy,  heated 
ab.  One  oonU  ran,  ot,  bong  tired,  there 
ware  baaks  to  sit  q&  wfaenee  ttie  eiieketers 
conld  be  seen. 

Naturally  Lil  was  always  by  the  eiicket- 
fi^,  for  when  Bob  Drayson  was  not  wiSi 
her  fae  was  playing — he  was  tlie  eract 
Townlingham  bowler. 

She  and  Mary  worked  toge^er,  for  Ifary 
had  lodged  with  the  Brioee  in  Stony  Lana 
since  har  stepmother  had  sent  her  in  from 
har  village  to  wra-k.  Mary  was  fktheriess 
as  well  as  motherless,  and  her  stepmother 
had  her  hands  full,  and  wanted  the  higher 
town  wage.  She  was  by  no  means  a  cruel 
or  a  hard  woman,  beyond  the  b»dness 
that  must  inevitably  grow  up  beside  a 
straitflned,  bare  Itfa  Mary  could  not 
nmgh  It  in  farm-work,  so  she  sat  her  to 
shoe-wwk.  The  g^  was  wasting  and 
pining  till  some  chance  took  her  one 
wintOT's  night  to  hew  a  lectuTA 

The  Kvrle  Society  never  got  down  to 
Towalingham,  but  there  were  some  people 
in  the  neighbonrhood  who  had  t«ken  up 
the  idea  of  ^ving  art  to  the  people.  They 
worked  Aeir  idea  In  their  own  way.  Stony 
Lane  this  summer  had  got  flowers  at  nearly 
every  house.  The  Briees  even  at  last  had 
them,  thanks  to  Mary's  quiet  thou^  per- 
dstsnt  bening.  She  would  tend  wem  if 
she  m^ht  nave  them,  so  Ae  strong,  plain 
Briees  gave  in.  And  Mary  lifted  herself 
from  the  drearinses  of  the  weary  work,  and 
as  the  sommer  grew  held  her  own  bravely 
agauut  LU  and  her  wild  jests. 

One  day  there  was  a  merrymaUng 
outside  the  town,  a  adiool-treat,  and  a 
Foresters'  or  a  dab  fSte~it  matters  not 
what  At  «iy  rate;  tha  great  field,  lent 
for  muh  busmess,  was  f^ll  wlten  fSs^ 
evening  came;  efaildren'a  games  wer«F 
gMng  on,  and  games  in  wiitch  eldt  ' 
children  played  went  on  at  the  st 
time.  They  danced,  too,  these  Toi  ' 
ham  girls,  to  the  music  of  a  violin. 

Thwe  are  players  and  players.  Tbj 
one,  Hal  Coatra,  was  no  awkward  scrape 
of  a  fiddle,  but  went  in  for  what  to  a  fel 
he  called  claoatoal  mode,  bat  irtiatwitii  thj 
onentigfatened  he  only  called  "Us  tunes, 
giving  no  spedfiootion  beycmd  ttiat  to 
which  Doula  not  nndeistand. 

He  was  overlooker  at  the  tactoiy.whic 
gave  Idl  and  Muv  theb  work.    What 
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indaor  handa  ud  ootdow  hgait  he  had  & 
bribe  tornlft 

He  cwne  from  the  next  oonnty,  and 
amongst  the  ahoe-girls  there  waa  a  notion 
that  Coatea  oame  of  veU-ttnilo  folk. 

Here  is  a.q>ecuea  ot  t^eir  opinion  of 
him.  Sboe-^la  do  not  minoo  nuttteia : 
they  call  aapade  aaMdA 

"Mai7,"  said  Lit  as  she  paeaed  her 
daacii^  she  hetntil  grand  in  the  ponea- 
non  of  her  lover'a  arm,  "jour  game's  no 
^eod.  I've  known  six— are,  six  tiy  it  on 
m  ny  dme,  and  no  good  ombe  of  it  to 
them.  They  loat  a  good  ohasce,  more'n 
OHQofthem,     Don't  yoa  do  it" 

"  What  things  yon  eay  I "  retnmed  Maty. 
"  I  nerac  knov  half  yoa  meaD." 

"Then  you  afestnind.  Don't  yoa  flatter 
yoanaU  Coatea  looks  at  yOii~he  don't 
He'a  (me  of  your  lecture  people^  «id  be'U 
many  hie  fiddle,  bat  never  a  ahoe-^  1 " 

Vary  could  not  mistake.  She  eoloiired, 
her  pale  abeeka  matched  the  oheny- 
eokmted  tie  she  wore  to  fasten  her  ooUar ; 
for  tiie  moment  ahe  oonld  not  answer. 

Whyeot 

Lil  had  fadt  apcm  the  tmth.  8ba  did 
think — nay,  five  miontee  mo  she  wonld 
have  been  aore  in  her  heart  uat  Coates  had 
pointedly  asked  her — her  and  no  other — 
what  shoold  be  the  next  dance.    Bab  now  t 

She  flashed  oot  this  one  angry  word : 

"'So  fear  I  I  an  aa  good  as  any— aye, 
as  good  aa  he,  if  I  am  a  shopgirl" 

"  Hishty-tjghtiy  I  we  are  angry  at  last 
Well,  rd  stop  dands^  then ;  maybe  he'd 
givfl  OTM  flddUiu—^  I " 

Mary's  £re  had  died  away. 

"  Not  he,"  she  said  qnieUy.  "  He  knows 
they  can't  dance  without  his  music;  he 
haa  learnt  to  look  for  other  folk's  pleasure, 
if  he^s  lesmt  naught  else  at  the  rooms. 
We  gah  don't  get  nights  like  this  many 
days  in  the  year  I " 

lil  and  her  lover  walked  away. 

Bat  the  fair  and  beautifdl  night  was 
mult  for  Mary.  She  stopped  dannng  and 
jrew  away.  Even  when  Goates  came  and 
tpoko  to  her,  as  he  had  gr6wa  aecnstomed 
to  apeak  to  her,  she  gave  no  such  answer 
as  1k)  looked  for. 

Feriiapshewas  assensitivB  aa  shewas — 
he,  too,  drew  away.  And  then  he  played 
on,  but,  for  himself,  the  music  waa  aout- 
len,  tiiere  was  no  dancing  in  the  spirit, 
thotwh  thequick  tones  jumped  and  necked 
tat  me  dancing  feet  of  the  girla. 

Huy  went  home  early.  Stony  Lane 
waa  empty,  the  son  waa  down,  and-  the 
moon  had  not  risen,  and  her  feet  dranred 


wearUy  over  the  stones.  Never  before 
had  ahe  felt  ao  aloae;  Bew  bdore  had 
she  cried  over  the  im^er  she  had  never 
known.  She  did  not  know  irtiy,  but  she 
f^  vagot^  that  that  mother  would  never 
have  oast  her  child  into  that^bnsy,  lonely 
town.  What  could  ahe  do  1  Should  ahe 
try  to  find  her  mother^  peoi^e!  They 
were  Burley  folk.  Burley  folk  !  No,  ahe 
would  never  aeek  Barley. 

Burley  waa  the  pkoe  Hal  Ooates  had 
come  from  years  back, dieysud.  Bettertobe 
alone  io  tlie  crowds  of  Townlingham,  than 
peKhaaoe  to  meet — aye,  and  to  be  forced 
into  aoquaintsace  widi — other  Poates  in 
the  litUe  tolra  of  Burley.    Yes,  better  far  1 

She  ened  hemelf  to  sleep  that  night 

All  tiie  sommer  went.  lil  got  married ; 
and  LO,  from  the  grandeur  of  her  own 
doings,  became  wilder  and  more  reckless, 
and  sharper  upon  Mary. 

Bu<^  jests  were  Song  at  the  ^1,  and 
&om:  takmg  them  quietly  she  at  last  grew 
to  sti&n  hanulf  with  pnde  and  to  become 
quite  ailrait  whan  lil  and  certain  of  her 
oonpaittDiu  oame  naai  her. 

All  the  world  gets  a  holiday  in  some 
counties  at  WhitanntideL  They  make  it  a 
fme  of  beginning  and  ending  service,  and 
Muy  had  neady  udured  a  year  of  her 
hard  life  when  the  hom^going  time  was  at 
hand.  For  a  day  ahe  waa  going.  And  in 
her  own  mind  she  was  gcdng,  so  to  speak,  to 
move  heaven  and  earm,  r^er  than  come 
back  to  the  purgatory  of  Stony  Lane  and 
its  rough  ways. 

The  white  May  light  swept  down  the 
street  as  she  walirad  iq>  it  from  taking  her 
work  to  the  factory.  She  had  a  parMl  in 
her  amiB  of  gifts  she  tna  taking  home, 
and  that  she  had  bought  aa  she  paased  the 
big  shopL 

Stony  Lane  was  idl  bat  empty.  Folks 
were  out  ahopping  and  stroUing.  Brice, 
the  father,  stood  in  his  sbirt-sleevea  at  hia 
door,  smojdng  the  pipe  of  nightly  custom. 
Suddenly  Mary  felt  rather  ttum  saw  aome- 
one  come  irom  behind  her  to  her  side. 
Her  cheeka  flushed.    Did  she  know  I 

Yes.  She  had  twice  avoided  meeting 
that  same  person.  Now  she  harried  on  to 
old  Brice. 

"  Stop — wait  I "  said  the  person.  It 
waa  Goates,  aa  may  be  ancmiaed.  "Yon 
avoid  me,  Mary,  but  I  must  speak  to  you. 
Yes,  the  time  has  conw  when  1 — ^when  you 
must  listen." 

Mary  tremUed.  She  oouU  not  do  lets 
than  BtOD. 
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'•  Yes,"  nid  iha. 

"  I  caimot  go  on "  he  bagw. 

Then  Mary  wondered,  and  the  thong^ 
which  had  mode  her  tzemble  ptMed  mto 
another  thoncht — it  was  of  hinudf,  and 
of  himwlf  aioDe,  Uiat  this  young  man 
would  speak.  She  stood  and  zaiaed  hw 
fluT  bead  quietly,  yet  proudly. 

"  You  want " 

"  I  want  much,"  he  ended  for  her.  "  Do 
yon  know  what  you  and  I  are  to  each 
otlier,  Mary  I " 

What  a  strange  question  1  The  giii  felt 
her  pulae  dance,  but  tiie  montha  past  bad 
made  her  so  stemg  and  so  ptond  Uiat  she 
could  role  her  featurea  and  bar  speech. 
Perhaps  she  flushed  »  little,  but  idie 
answ^ed : 

"  Master  and  maid,  I  suf^Kwe." 

He  clapped  his  hands  together.  He  was 
a  tall,  fine-grown  young  man  now.  He 
bad  a  manner  which  made  him  almost  libs 
Mary  as  be,  too,  dr«w  himaeU  up,  and 
answerod  as  proudly  aa  she  had  dona  : 

"  That  point  does  not  tonob  us  at  all — - 
aa  I  see  tbinga"  A  moment's  aOenoe 
f  (^owed.  Tlien,  looking  stzaight  into  her 
eyes,  he  eud :  "  We  are  couBina" 

She  conld  only  gaee — strangely,  wildly. 

"  It  is  tone.  Your  mother  was  a  Barley 
w(»nan  ;  she  and  my  mother  were  sisten. 
It  ia  only  a  short  wlule  since  I  knew  this. 
I  have  waited  nntU  to-day  because — because 
I  bad  made  up  my  mind — beoauae  now  it 
is  all  easy." 

This  was  most  vague  and  hesitating. 

Bat  no  word  came  frbm  Mary's  lips; 
she  could  not  find  anything  to  say. 

"  You  go  home  to-morrow  1 "  said  ha. 

"Yea" 

"  And  now  I  am  going  to  aak  you  not  to 
come  back  here,  but " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  do.  Now,  certainly,  it  will  be 
better  that  your  cousin  shomd  not  be  a 
'  band.' " 

He  only  smiled  a  grare  and  quiet  smile 
at  her. 

"  That  was  a  mean  thing  to  say,  Mr. 
Coates,"  she  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  am 
sorry  I  said  it  1 " 

"  Yon  are  my  cousin,  Mary ;  so,  when  I 
have  said  my  say,  I  abail  try  and  seoid 
yoa"     •    - 

She  conld  not  understand  him. 

"  I  have  a  plan,  I  will  go  home  with 
you  to-morrow  to  Dilaham,  and  I  will  talk 
to  your  atepmother.  Then  we  will  together 
go  to  Bmley,  and  yon  shall  stay  with  my 
mother." 


"  You  won't  set  mother  to  make  me  go 
against  my  will  I " 

"  Is  it  likely  your  will  will  be  against 
itl" 

"  Yes,  very  Ukely.  I  cannot  go  to 
Bnrley — ^no,  not  now — not  yeL" 

She  was  direfully  troubled. 

<•  I  shall  only  be  tb€fe  for  a  day." 

How  oddly  be  had  fiitiioined  her 
thought  I  She  felt  her  face  becrane  one 
flame  of  soailet 

"  But~-Mary,  listen — I  was  hotong  that 
you  would  be  with  my  mother,  and  tiiat 
one  day  I  should  run  over  to  Burley,  say 
a  month  from  to-day,  and  that  instead  of 
being  only  my  cousin,  you  would  be  my 
wife.  That  is  why  Z  do  not  want  yoa 
back  in  Townlingliam.  I  will  not  nave 
you  back  until  I  bring  yon — my  wife  1 " 

A  masterftil  lover  ia  tfae  best  lover. 
What  gtri  cares  for  a  weak,  puny  slave  I 

By-ud-by  the  moon  g^ted  down  Stony 
Lane,  and  its  grey  dimness  Tanished  in  a 
flood  of  dew  whiteness.  What  a  loig 
talk  mnst  have  bera  going  on  I 

Ah,  well  I  Perhaps  something  more  waa 
said  than  the  tittle  we  have  written  down ; 
but,  if  so,  ^ete  was  no  one  to  hear,  for 
evMi  old  Brioe  bad  gone  away — canied 
himself  and  his  pipe  vniere  he  would  find 
company. 

And,  for  Stony  Lane  to  tell  secrets 

Stones  do  not  speak. 

Never  mind  the  speech.  Stony  Lane 
felt  grand  when,  a  montb  hence,  Mary 
brought  hw  husband,  the  head  man  <n 
Barnes's  factory,  into  tjio  Biicea'  honse. 


THE  YARMOUTH  TOLHOUSE.* 

It  is  not  alwaya  convenient  when  an 
extensive  country  possesaeB  several  towns 
bearing  the  same  name.     Love-letters  may 

Lnn^easantly  astray,  to  say  notbing  of 
ik-notes  and  cheques.  In  this  respect  at 
least,  we  are  comparatively  sinless,  and  not 
so  bad  as  other  men  are.  True,  we  have 
mors  than  one  Lynn,  several  Thorpes, 
several  Caistors  (caatta,  camps,  f artresses^ 
and  more  than  one  Newcastle  —  whidi 
Uttei  might  be  disUnguisbed  by  calling 
the  youngest  town  Newestcastle,  if  we 
only  knew  which  was  tbe  newest 

The  United  States,  with  their  Londons 
and  Cambridges,  and  other  adoptions  firom 
oor  poor  old  country,  almost  abuse  thmr 
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right  to  cluuteD  Twterd&yVbuilt  dtaei  at 
tluir  pleMnr&  Bat,  the  wone-«onfoand- 
ing  of  topogrqihical  confiuion  ia  «  matter 
of  little  import  them  In  a  land  of  liberty, 
may  not  every  man  mioname  hia  own  ftesh- 
fized  residence  ae  he  chooses  t 

In  Switzerland,  there  ii  Nenohiltel  (both 
town  and  oanton),  and  in  Fr&noe,  Neaf- 
eh&tel  (whence  come  cream-cheeiea),  and 
also  Neofch&tean,  tinleea  it  has  been  in- 
doded  in  Bisoiarck's  annexations.  Bat 
Fcanoe  aboonda  in  towns  aynonymons 
with  others  lying  within  its  own  or  in 
neighboaring  territories.  It  has  Frenchified 
AauLen  into  Air^  although  it  has  an  Aiz  in 
FroTSDce ;  beeidea  which,  there  is,  in  Savoy, 
antriiher  Aix  (lee-Baine),  close  to,  thoogh 
not  on  the  banks  of,  the  Lac  da  Boorget^ 
^ece  is  an  Arlee  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees^  a  qaaint  little  market-town, 
lyraeal  c^  soathem  ways,  within  an  easy 
uid  pleasant  drive,  or  even  walk,  of 
AmAhe-les-Buns ;  and  there  is  a  miioh 
bi^er  Aries  in  Provence,  west  of  Mar- 
s^Jea,  with  a  famous  Soman  amphitheatre, 
and  "jostiy  celebrated,"  says  Muriay's 
Handbook, "  for  the  beauty  of  its  women." 

As  to  Montreailc,  they  may  actoally  be 
ooonted  by  the  dosen.  Ttie  French  Cler- 
monts,  too,  are  a  widespread  family. 

£ogland  can  boast  of  two  Yormonths 
only — if  they  were  all  like  oar  Yarmouth, 
she  might  be  proad  of  a  score.  I  do  not 
reckon  Soathtown,  otherwise  Little  Yar- 
moath,  in  Saffolk,  because  it  is  only  a 
hamlet  of  the  Norfolk  Yarmouth,  One  is 
ia  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We  will  not  afiront 
this  nominal  duplicate  by  calling  It  Little 
Yarmouth,  because,  perhaps,  it  is  the  elder 
ot  the  twa  It  may  hare  existed  as  a 
gronp  of  prehistoric  habitations,  erected 
by  cave-bear-hnnting  and  aurochs-eating 
man,  before  Wight  was  scooped  out  by  the 
•ea  from  Eugluid,  and  before  England, 
who  now  rnlea  the  waves,  was  isolated  by 
those  waves  ftom  the  jealous  continent  or 
Enrope,  jugt  fourteen  Uiousand  years  ago, 
as  Adbemar  tells  us. 

The  other.  Great  Yarmoatb,  if  you 
please.  Magna  Jemematha,  logically, 
rationally,  and  royally  so  named  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  from  standing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare,  on  a  spot 
where  Nrafolk  smiles  at  her  neighbour 
Suffolk  basking  in  the  sunshine  jast  over 
the  way,  is  reuly  the  pearl  of  East  Anglia, 
thoogh  only  quite  recently  cast  on  More 
1^  the  currents  of  the  German  Ocean, 

The  exact  date  whm  the  site  of  the  town 
first  emersed  from  the  sea  is  not  known. 


or  at  least  not  recorded,  possibly  because 
nobody  was  there  to  witness  and  record 
its  emersion.  The  npriHing,  too,  occasioned 
by  acenmniatfouB  of  shingle  and  sand,  vras 
probaUy  gradual,  occupying  a  period  of 
years,  ana  not  sudden,  in  a  few  days  or 
hoars,  like  the  upheaval  of  certain  voloanio 
localities  and  islands.  Fuller,  a  fisherauui, 
enjoys  the  renown  of  having  been  the  first 
to  hanl  his  boat  ashore  and  [ntch  Ms  teat 
on  the  new-made  terra-firma;  and  some 
rising  ground,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  is  thence  called  Fuller's  Hill,  though 
in  truth  there  is  very  little  of  the  hill 
about  it  Bat  Domesday  Book  (1081- 
10S6)  makes  the  earliest  authentic  men- 
tion of  the  town,  dntominating  it  Terra 
Regis,  or  King's  Land,  as  if  it  were  one  of 
those  waifs  and  strays  which  fell,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  roj^ty. 

At  aa^  rate.  Great  Yarmouth  is  not 
prehistoric,  nor  is  its  origin  lost  in  the  night 
of  ages.  So  much  the  better.  It  saves  a 
vast  amonnt  of  antaquarian  quarrelling; 
Sofficieut  for  us  is  it,  that  Foller's  adven- 
turous example  was  followed  by  other 
fishermen,  who,  finding  the  long  sandbank 
firm  and  Ikealthy,  took  to  themselves  wires, 
increased  and  multiplied,  diacorered  the 
annual  immigration  of  herring  from  the 
neighbouring  depths  of  the  German  Ocean 
(not  from  the  North  Sea,  as  Pennant 
taught)  to  the  shallower  water  along  the 
coast,  about  the  Feast  of  St  Michael, 
first  salted  and  then  smoked  their  catch, 
and,  firmly  believing  that  tiiere  are  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it, 
established  a  permaoent  sale  of  their  wares, 
and  thereby  grew  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,  not  so  much  1^  early  rising  as  by 
toiling  all  n^^t  and  all  day  too,  as  long  as 
there  was  fish  for  their  nets  to  haul  on 
board.  Evolution,  now  accepted  as  a  law 
of  nature,  coold  not  fail  to  improve  smoked 
herring  into  bloaters.  Of  both  these 
valued  eatables  there  are  imitations  in 
sundry  other  maritime  towns  and  countries; 
bat,  be  it  known  to  gratefnl  peoples 
thronghout  the  world,  Great  Yarmouth  is 
the  foantun  and  origin,  the  undoubted 
parent,  the  alma  mater,  of  red  herring  and 
their  natunloatcome,  bloaters.  Bed  sprats, 
or  bloater  sprats,  are  only  a  plagiarism 
from  the  bloaters  of  Yarmouth,  which 
famished  the  original  idea. 

Yarmouth  has  scarcely  had  adequate 
justice  done  to  it,  certainly  not  in  print, 
recently.  Even  ite  material  oreatnre  com- 
forts are  imperfectly  published  to  the 
world.     Thonaanda  who  shout  anororal  of 
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the  bloaten,  never  mention,  becKiM  they 
have  never  knowingly  tasted,  the  Bhrimps. 
And  yet  those  enperlative  red  ihrimps, 
whioh  onee  rarely  travelled  farther,  by  cart 
or  coach,  than  Norwich,  are  now  distributed 
and  dispersed  ano&ymonaly  by  rul,  north, 
Boath,  and  west  Eastwards,  that  te  to 
eay  in  the  sea,  they  conatitnte  the  holiday 
fare  of  tnrbot,  sole,  and  other  dainty  fish. 

How  their  presence  in  the  Yarmonth 
Soads  was  accidentally  discovered,  neariy 
a  century  ago,  is  a  carious  fact  not  generally 
known.  Three  species  of  shrimp  are  eaten 
in  Great  Britain :  the  prawn,  the  red 
riirimp,  and  the  common  brown,  or  flat- 
nosed  shrimp.  The  second,  lees  common 
than  the  thfril,  is  preferred  to  it  by  ladles, 
invalids,  and  persona  of  delicate  appetite. 
It  is  eanght  In  deeper  water,  and  farther 
out  to  sea.  Both  tS»  red,  or  rather  pink, 
and  the  brown  ^leeies  are  eanght  at  Great 
Yarmoath,  bat  in  very  different  localities. 
The  brown  kind  is  taken  alongshore,  at 
ebb  tide,  in  the  barbonr,  and  in  the  inland 
waten,  and  is  more  easily  obtainable,  and 
for  a  mnch  longer  period  of  the  year.  The 
present  mode  and  locidity  of  the  red  shrimp 
fishery  was  a  Inckyhit  made  by  some  boats 
that  were  employed  in  recovering  lost 
anchors  by  a  process  which  is  called 
"sweeping."  Two  boats,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  proceed  Dp  and 
down  the  roads,  having  a  loose  rope 
saspended  between  them,  at  the  middle  of 
which  is  fastened  a  large  fish-basket,  or 
"  awill,"  partly  laden  with  stones  to  sink 
it.  By  these  means  the  place  of  the  anchor 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ma  is  ascerttuned,  and 
it  is  then  raised  and  restored  to  society. 
Bat,  in  particoliv  states  of  the  tide,  it  was 
found  that  the  swill,  when  brought  to  the 
snrface,  was  filled  with  red  shrimps.  The 
men  took  the  hint,  kept  their  own  counsel, 
got  nets  made,  and,  for  a  time,  had  the 
first  gathering  of  the  harvest,  so<hi  to  be 
shared  with  others.  Oddly  enough,  along 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  it  is  the  brown  shrimp 
whioh  is  preferred. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  send  to  Murray- 
shire  for  Findhom,  vnlgo  F&inan,  haddock, 
wlii<^  George  the  Fourth  introdneed  to  the 
sonth,  since  they  are  so  admitttbly  prepared 
in  Yarmouth  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect  of 
oonoftissenrs.  Whoever  donbts  it,  has  only 
to  apply  to  Ohapman,  fish  -  merchant, 
Hiddlegate  Street. 

In  short,  withont  pretending  to  kipper 
salmon,  beoause  ft  has  none.  Great  Yar- 
moath perfectly  cores  any  fish  oa^ht 
I  the  coast  that  is  ctirable.      Not  having 


salmon  to  kipper,  it  kippers  herrmg.  Only 
try  them.  And  this  is  the  perfection  of 
art — to  torn  native  produce  to  the  vary 
best  aeconnt  Yarmonth,  in  respect  to  fish, 
is  what,  in  the  South  of  France,  CSette 
is  in  respect  to  wines,  where  excellent 
port,  and  delicious  Madeira,  are  produced 
from  native  grapes,  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
help  from  Spain.  "I  cant  procure  such 
Madeira  as  this,"  said  a  very  particnlar 
fneud  while  enjoying  a  bottle  of  first-rate 
Cette.  "  How  do  yon  manage  to  get  it  1 
There  is  none  to  be  had  from  mdeira 
itself."  Of  coarse  he  was  left  in  the  ignor* 
anee  which  is  bliis.  Yarmouth  Finnan 
haddot^s  merit  equal  praise,  being,  if 
possible,  an  improvement  on  their  proto- 
types. 

Yarmouth  townsfolk  are  jnstified  in 
singing,  "Home,  Sweet  Home!  There's  no 
place  Tike  Home  1 "  There  really  is  do 
town,  or  borongh,  or  village,  that  I-know 
of,  like  it  lie  nearest  approach  to  its 
gronnd-plan  is  the  Palace  (n  the  Escnrial, 
m  Spain,  ^fhere  else  will  yoa  find  a 
town  cut  up  into  sections  and  suces  by  ibo 
system  of  narrow,  parallel  "Eows,  "which  is 
one  of  the  specialitjea  and  ringularities  of 
the  place,  which  rows  act  as  admirable 
ventilators  of  closely-packed  tenements 
and  warehooses  1  Where  else  will  yoa  find 
the  picturesque  little  carts,  as  expressly 
adapted  to  pass  through  those  rows  as  a 
ranuod  or  a  bullet  ia  to  enter  the  batrel 
of  a  guni 

Even  the  minor  snrroandings  of  the 
borongh  are  oharmii^.  Take  a  trot  or  a 
gallop  on  the  South  Denes — Uie  ot>en  por- 
tion of  the  original  sandbank  still  nnboitt 
on,  between  the  town  and  the  harbour's 
mouth.  On  one  eide  yon  will  behold  the 
grand  procession  of  shipping  conttnnally 
(with  a  fur  wind)  passing  through  the 
roads ;  on  the  other  side  you  hare 
the  house  and  villa  crowned  heights 
of  Gorleston.  While  thus  inhaling  the 
purest  of  breezes,  you  will  be  attended 
throughout  your  ride  by  three  or  fottr 
swallows  eracoMly  circling  round  yoa, 
not  through  any  uFection  wey  entertain 
for  youTs^,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
sects which  your  horse's  feet  startle  from 
their  repose  in  the  scanty  grass.  Or,  hi 
winter,  you  may  see  the  black  and  grey 
crow  safl  in  from  Norway,  not  in  the  feast 
tired,  but  as  leisurely  as  if  it  had  only 
flown  a  mQe  or  two. 

There  are  doctors  who  send  their  patients 
to  breathe  the  resinous  emanations  which 
pervade  the  pino^rove^  .ijt^Aw^hon  or 
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but  I  have  known  inmlida  who, 
ioBtemi  of  tntTeUing  so  fiir,  delighted  to 
inhale  the  healthy  pwftunsB  of  pitch  and 
tar  given  oat  by  the  Sonth  Town  rope- 
valka  and  dod^uds.  Along  the  qajiy 
and  die  rireimde,  die  very  noises  <A  Var- 
month  axe  chewfuL  Diring  working 
hoars,  besides  the  saUors'  mtuical  cries, 
there  ie  the  coatiaoal  knocking  of  die  ship- 
boilder'a  tooJe,  not  too  load,  bnt  sharp, 
brisk,  and  lively. 

Yarmoath  hu  always  been  rich  in  old 
ladies,  who  attain  great  longevity  by  a 
nmple  plan.  The  only  season  not  con- 
dncive  to  tbeir  indefimte  sarvival  is  early 
spring,  daring  Uie  prevalence  of  north-east 
windfl,  wMcfi  airivi,  ic^-  and  dry,  from 
arctic  reglona  The  fiur  elderlies  then 
confine  themselves  to  snug  apartments 
which  command  a  view  of  some  sensitive 
weatheteook.  So  long  as  its  head  remains 
between  north  and  east,  they  keep  as 
strictly  inside  die  limits  of  their  rooms  as 
the  self-imprisoned  Pope  does  within  the 
walla  of  the  Vatican ;  but  when  the  head 
<tf  the  vane  veers  persistently  to  west  or 
BoaUi,  they  wisely  judge  that  the  time  is 
come  for  ontdoor  airings. 

As  to  modem  literatare  concerning 
Great  Yarmoath — well,  I  ought  not  to  say 
mach,  but  will  still  say  something,  In 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  original  Honse- 
hold  Words,  page  one  himdred  and  sixty- 
tiaw,  there  appeared  a  paper  headed.  The 
Norfolk  Gridfroa,  the  title,  at  least,  of 
which  was  wrongly  attributed  by  local 
raaders  to  onr  lamented  chief,  the  late 
Charles  Dickens.  The  error  was  most 
flattering  to  the  actnal  writer,  who  still 
survives  to  send  occasional  scraps  to  All 
the  Year  Roand.  A  serious,  learned,  and 
eoetly  work — three  pounds  ten — In  three 
large  volumes,  bonnd,  is  the  late  0.  J. 
Elmer's  Perlnstntion  of  Great  YarmontL 
Hie  last  contribution  to  its  history  Is  an 
elegant  monograph — only  two  ahillinga  and 
rixpence — The  Tolhooee  of  Great  Yar- 
mouthj  by  Frederick  Danby  Palmer,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  its  oldest  leading 
fomiliea,  whose  object  it  is  to  r«cae  from 
deatrac^ve  dDapidation  a  most  interesting 
and  monumental  buSdiog  which  dates  from 
the  ttiirteenth  century.  The  effort,  both 
Uterary  and  conservative.  Is  highly  hononr- 
able  to  its  author.  For  when  tbe  site  of 
sn  important  town  has  been  thrown  up 
bytiiewaveain  quite  recent  historic  times, 
it  la  clear  that  It  can  possees  nether  classic 
mt  ancimt  Brituh  aaCiqaitieB — no  Roman 
iBphitbeatie,  bathe,  or  mosaic  pavements. 


Bat  as  all  towns  are  prond  of  the  archi- 
tectural heiriooms  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  forefathers  in  early  timee,  Yarmouth 
naturally  cherishes  a  building  which  can 
claim  at  least  six  hundred  birthdays.  Such 
a  treasured  relic  of  the  past  is  the  Yarmouth 
OM  Gaol,  otherwise  the  Tolhoaae. 

But  what  is  a  tolhoose  1  Not  merely  a 
honse  for  the  taking  of  tolls,  although  tolls 
may  have  been  taken  t&era  In  Scotland 
It  would  have  been  a  tolbooth.  "  The 
ancient  tolbooth  of  Edinborgh,"  wrote 
Bii  W.  Scott,  "  was  built  by  the  citizens 
in  1667,  and  destined  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Parliament  as  well  as  the  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  for  debt 
and  on  criminal  charges."  Doubtless,  Mr. 
Palmer  argues,  both  the  Edinburgh  and 
the  Yannoath  buildings  were  also  used  In 
early  times  for  the  collection  of  the  town 
cnstome  or  tolls,  bub  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  tnie  derivation  of  the  word  b^g  from 
the  Saxon  "  thol,"  le,  "  the  liberty  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  keeping  a  market," 
and  lAis  right  having  been  conferred  on 
the  borough  of  Great  Yumouth  by  the 
charter  of  Eing  John, '  the  town  then 
became  a  market  town,  and  its  town  honse 
was  thereupon  known  aa  the  "  Tolhouse," 
a  name  which  has  besn  retained  by  it  to 
the  present  day. 

Our  tolhouse,  certwnly,  has  combined 
the  varied  functions  of  pnetoriam,  aadience- 
chamber,  court  of  justice,  assembly-room, 
county  ■  court,  mart,  and  prison.  Here^ 
too,  the  corporation  rents  were  made 
payable.  The  building  itself,  originally 
entu^ly  detached  &om  the  adjoining 
hooaea,  occupies  the  space  between  the 
rows  Numbers  One  Hundred  and  Six  and 
One  Hundred  and  Eight  in  Middlegate 
Street,  One  of  its  greatest  peculiarities  is 
that  the  principal  entrance  is  by  an  open 
external  staircase,  which  leads  from  the 
street  up  to  the  first  floor,  where  is  sttoated 
the  principal  apartment  or  hall  of  the 
bnildlng.  This  staircase  leads  up  to  an 
open  porch,  in  which  a  two-light,  cinque- 
foiled  window,  or  arcade — for  it  is  open, 
and  has  never  been  glazed — commands  a 
capital  view  of  the  street ;  and  it  appears 
especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  an  assembly  gathered  below, 
sach  as  tne  reading  of  proclamations,  or, 
perhaps,  the  ordering  of  turbulent  sailors 
to  go  Dome  quietly  to  bed. 

Entering  the  halT,  the  visitor  is  in  the 
«>artiment  known  as  tbe  "Heighning 
Chamber."     To    "heighen,"   pronounced 
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"  h&y-en"  in  Norfolk  dialect,  is  to  heighten, 
raise,  or  adv&nce  the  cost  oi  an  article; 
and  in  this  chamber,  the  corporation  at 
one  time  claimed  the  right  to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  herring!  landed  at  the  port 
The  entire  bnildimr  vas  not  onfreqnentlf 
called  the  "  Host  House,"  in  consequence 
of  the  hosts  of  foreign  fishermen  who 
resorted  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  "  Free 
Fair,"  since  degenerated  into  the  sale,  on 
the  beach,  of  gingerbread  and  dried  fish, 
bf  foreign  boats  drawn  on  shore.  This 
hall  was  used  for  all  purposes  of  state — for 
Yarmouth  men  could  do  things  grandly — 
such  as  the  reception  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Forte,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  once  con- 
tained an  old  dais  which  has  disappeared, 
but  its  position  is  maiked  by  a  cnair  of 
state,  formerly  the  mayor's  seat  in  St^ 
Nicholas  Cboi^ 

The  more  ancient  part  of  the  stmctme, 
used  as  a  place  for  the  panishroont  of 
criminals,  is  ^>propriately  known  as  "  the 
Hold,"  and  into  this  dungeon  all  cnlprits 
were  formerly  thrust  without  distinction. 
It  ia  an  underground  chamber,  twenty  feet 
long  by  twelve  wide,  having  a  height  of 
sixteen  feet,  doubtless  not  much  altered 
or  improved  since,  as  Manship  records, 
"It  pleased  King  Henry  the  Third  to 
grant  to  ua  (in  1261)  a  gaol  for  pri- 
soners and  malefactors,  according  to  the 
law  of  this  land,  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
which  ever  since  has  been  continued,  and 
is  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Tolhousa." 

In  Ibis  famous  hold,  iron  rings  were 
fixed  to  &  great  beam  of  wood  erosun^  the 
floor,  to  which,  in  more  rigorotu  twiea, 
prisoners  were  indiscriminately  chfdned. 
It  is  poorly  lighted  and  as  badly  vendlated ; 
but  possibly  it  was  originally  somewhat 
better  in  this  respect,  by  resson  of  an  open 
arch  under  the  entrance  porch,  now  closed, 
which  communicated  with  the  street.  If 
is  intended  to  reopen  this — let  us  hope 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  expected 
prisoners.  The  gaoler  was  a  trifie  better 
ofi",  though  his  apartments  are  also  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  massive  nature  of  the 
doors,  and  other  precautions  for  safe^  in 
this  part  of  the  building,  are  very  remark- 
able and  HQ^rastive. 

If  Uiese  old  prison  walls  had  tongues,  as 
other  prison  walls  have  ears,  what  strange, 
almost  incredible  stories  they  would  toll 
us  1  Mr.  Palmer,  by  careful  listening, 
has  caught  a  little  of  what  they  have  to 
relato,    Thus  we  learn  thitt,  at  the  Yar- 


mouth Sessions  in  1295,  John  Chapman 
and  William  B«naer,  for  stealing  a  super 
tunic  of  the  vune  of  two  shillings,  a  pair 
of  "  patOTnofltera,"  a  rasor,  and  other 
goods ;  Catherine  Herre,  for  stealing 
uoth ;  Walter  Helmea,  for  stealing  a  diest 
from  a  ship ;  John  de  Wat«rb«:he,  {ot 
stealing  a  pair  of  shoee;  and  five  other 
persons,  for  similar  petty  thefts,  were  all 
condemned  to  death  and  hanged. 

The  severity  of  their  punishment  for 
such  small  offwces  would  naturally,  one 
would  think,  suggest  to  other  intMiding 
malefactors  that  they  might  as  well  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb — for  a 
great  crime  as  for  a  little  one.  Better 
luck,  in  1507,  had  Emma  Barefoot,  a 
prisoner  in  gaol  on  a  oonvictioa  for  Mony, 
who,  "for  defaute  of  good  and  sure  kepying, 
out  of  prison  escaped  and  advoided,"  and 
the  bailiffs  had  to  obtain  a  discharge  from 
the  king  for  their  negligence.  But  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws  was  still  main- 
tained. At  the  sessions  held  in  1552, 
Richard  Ramsey,  of  Blackeney,  mariner, 
was  convicted  of  stealing  "a  peyr  of  chenys 
of  iron  wid  an  iron  hoop,  the  goods  of 
Thomas  Betts,  valued  at  five  shillings,  and 
being  found  giultf ,  and  having  "  no  goods 
nor  chattels,  lands,  nor  tenements,"  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  was  hanged 
accordingly. 

Politicaf  struggles  could  not  occur  in  the 
realm  without  sendiag  their  continent  of 

grisoners  to  the  Tdhoose  den.  Henry 
'oke,  a  royalist,  who  had  been  member  f(» 
Dunwich  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  one  of 
the  first  expelled  the  House,  was  imprisoned 
there  for  "  malignancy  "  in  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  power  of  Parliament  even  by  pay- 
ing taxes  or  petitioning  for  his  release. 
The  release,  however,  was  obtained  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  wife.  In  1656,  when 
there  was  a  report  of  a  Royalist  rising,  and 
that  Coke  lud  secreted  arms,  a  part^ 
of  horsemen  from  Yarmouth  searched  hia 
house,  took  him  into  custody,  and  again 
lodged  him  in  Yarmouth  gaol,  where,  bung 
then  "  old,  very  fat,  and  unwieldy,"  he  was 
detained  for  two  days,  during  which  "  he 
would  neither  pay  for  any  meat  or  drink, 
nor  give  the  soldien  one  penny  for  goard- 
ing  nim."  The  governor  then  iMeased 
him,  and  without  luting  fw  bis  own  ooaoh 
and  horses,  he  hired  a  Yarmooth  cart,  in 
which  be  drove  to  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon's 
house  at  Gillingham.  One  of  his  sons,  ia 
gaol  with  him,  being  only  nineteen  years 
of  age^  and  "  raw,  and  of  little  expenenoe 
in  martial  or  any  other  affurs,"  omfeBSed, 


after  hftvine  "bnmlDg  m&tohee  pot  between 
hit  fingBTS,   and  was  sent  to  Ixindon. 

Fcffothttdstaili,  part  and  ptewtit,reipdct> 
ins  thia  coriom  tim.  tolhooae,  the  reader  ia 
n&nod  to  Mr.  Palmw'a  intereating  biatory. 
Who*  the  dflapidat^d  edtfioe  ia  awaiting 
the  fnnda  needfiil  for  ita  oomplete  reatora- 
tien,  we  may  uatorally  sak  onradrea,  What 
would  not  arane  of  the  new  eitleB  In  the 
Veiteni  Statea  of  Nwth  America  give — 
■nppoati^  that  it  were  for  aale — m  anch 
an  aotiqoe  gon,  to  Mnament  one  of  their 
brand^iew  aqnarea,  where  It  would  be 
toMMored  as  highly  aa  the  Maiaon  Oairte 
at  Niamae,  and  rereraued  almoat  as  deeply 
u  tiie  Santa  Oaaa  at  Loretto  t  Bat  with 
thatr  preaeiii  bi^  cnatoW-tarifla  on 
wotka  of  art  and  Torto,  the  daty  impooed 
iqion  it  WDold  Borely  prohiUt  its  importa- 
tion. The  veneralue  tolhooae  wiU  lem^ 
wfaen  it  ia,  no  doubt,  with  a  new  lease  of 
life  beatowed  on  it  by  solid  and  judidona 


GERALD. 

nnjUBosamoi. 

OHAPTEB  ZXZVIL      BROnOHT  HOME. 

Hugh  never  knew,  and  ooold  never  be 
fan  in  hia  own  mind,  whether  Theo  had 
known  that  her  baby  waa  dead  when  he 
firat  arrived  at  the  honae.  He  waa  inclined 
to  think  Bo ;  bat  he  had  no  time  to  pozde 
himaelf  about  that  till  long  afterwarda.  It 
aeemed  aa  if  he  had  eome  to  Africa  only  to 
hftTO  hia  heart  wnng  by  aaying  good>bye 
to  hia  cooain ;  for  after  the  baby  had  bean 
takm  away  from  her,  and  Gerald,  and 
Hugh,  and  Bob  Stiding  bad  followed  him 
to  his  grave  in  the  deaolate  eemetery — » 
plam  that  Hngh  could  never  tbmk  of  with- 
oat  an  involimtaiy  shudder — Theo  lay  for 
daiys  BO  ill  with  fever  that  she  knew  none 
of  them,  and  the  doctor  told  thna  that  he 
did  not  think  she  ooold  recover.  But  she 
did  recover — vary  slowly,  very  sadly,  as  if 
it  waa  ft  terrible  wearineas  to  be  dri^ged 
back  into  life  agun.  As  aoon  as  it  was 
povibla  to  move  her,  Oerald  took  hei  away 
to  the  river,  leaving  his  Eimbedey  affiurs 
in  the  hands  of  Bob  Stirling  and  Hush. 
The  claim  waa  sold — tiiat  miaerable  chum, 
to  which  one  life  had  already  been 
aaorificed — and  the  hoose,  and  the  fiunitore, 
and  the  horses;  for  the  doctor  said  that 
Mrs.  Fane  most  go  home  to  England,  and 
Gerald  waa  only  too  glad,  now,  to  escape 
&om  that  terrible  plaw  and  Hat  terrible 
eoontrv.    Africa  had.  indeed,  shown  him 
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now  her  dark,  her  awful  aide.  The  freedom 
and  grandeoT  of  her  life  aeemed  now  to  be 
mere  shadows;  or  the  freediHn  was  on- 
limited  despair,  and  the  grandeor  waa  that 
of  an  iron,  cmdung  fiite. 

At  thia  time  one  of  Tbeo's  wishes  was 
realised  :  Gerald  and  Hngh  began  to  like 
each  otjier.  Eogh's  quiet  connderateness 
had  a  soothing  efFect  on  Gerald,  who  was 
half  wfld,  poor  fellow,  with  grief  and 
anxietr.  Hogb  waa  very  aorry  for  him, 
wfaen  be  looked  ronnd  at  Kimbmey  and  its- 
inhabitanta,   and   remembered  how  the 

J'oong  man  had  banished  himself  here, 
eeling  that  he  moat  leave  England  for  no 
fltolt  of  hia  own.  There  most  be  some- 
thing in  him,  Hi^h  conelnded,  having  the 
&ireat  mind  in  the  world.  Ilieo,  after  idl, 
wonid  hardly  have  loved  a  worthlesfl 
fellow  with  all  the  strength  of  her  noble 
natore,  as  she  had  lovod  Gerald,  even  to 
(cdlowinghimhere.  Hoghthoogfatthatif  he 
had  hlnueD  reallaed  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  meant,  goii^  ont  to  Africa,  he  would 
have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  atop 
Tbe&Mgf^ng.  Bot  as  it  was,  Ite  was  glad  to 
be  aUe  to  aaaore  himaelf  that  her  devotion 
had  not  been  qnite  waated ;  she  had  probably 
saved  thia  fellow  from  otter  dupwnok ;  for 
Uionsh  there  wu  a  certain  boyish  clearness 
of  <maTacter  aboot  Gerald  which  Hogh 
liked  and  appreciated  as  he  cams  to  know 
him  better,  ae  saw  that  hia  mind  was  not 
that  of  a  very  strong  msn.  His  passionate 
love  and  anxiety  for  Theo,  mixed,  as  it 
seemed,  with  something  like  remorse ;  his 
dread  and  agony  at  any  hint  of  danger, 
made  Hogh  moralise  a  little,  wonderii^ 
what  wooKt  have  happened  to  Gerald  u 
she  had  never  belonged  to  him  at  all. 

When  Kimberley  wu  done  with  at  last, 
and  she  was  jost  well  enongfa  to  travel, 
they  drove  down  in  a  cart  of  their  own  to 
the  raQway.  The  weather  was  tremen- 
doosly  hot ;  the  parobed  plains  glowed  red 
and  yellow  onder  the  glowing  sky;  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  Hugh  waa  aometimee  afraid  that  they 
had  moved  ^leo  too  aoon.  Bnt  ahe  did 
not  think  so  heraelf,  and  did  not  seem  to 
feel  the  heat  moeh.  She  noticed  nothing 
by  the  way,  and  spoke  very  little.  She  did 
not  sleep  moch,  bat  lay  back  in  a  sort  of  in- 
different dream,  very  sad,  with  half-dosed 
eyes,  hardly  aware  of  anyone  bnt  Gerald 

When  he  tooched  her  hand  she  would 
ktok  op  into  hia  faoe  and  smile — Hngh 
thought  he  woold  rather  have  aeen  tears 
than  snch  a  smOeL  Since  the  day  little 
Gerald  died  ahe  had  never  once  aooken  of 
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him,  ii0v«r  shown  by  any  bud  thtt  the 
missed  him.  Hugh  almost  bared  some- 
times that  she  had  lost  her  memoiy ;  bat 
Combe  did  not  think  so. 

At  C^M  Tovn  she  stayed  a  few  days 
with  Mn.  Forester,  to  rest  after  her 
jonmey;  and  with  her  she  was  jost  iba 
same — gentle,  sad,  silent,  reoeiving  all  her 
friend's  tender  care  with  a  sort  of  pescefal 
indifference,  only  restless  when  Gerald  was 
away. 

Mrs.  Forester,  who  coold  have  ^ven  ber 
such  perfect  sympathy,  saw  that  it  was  no 
use  offering  it,  bat  she  talked  to  Hugh  and 
comforted  hiia,  and  told  him  that  time 
and  England  would  be  tba  only  cnre. 

Theo  awoke  at  last  from  her  long  dream, 
and  found  herself  in  her  grandmother's 
drawing-room  one  cold,  fc^gy  afternoon  in 
early  spring  She  was  on  we  sofa,  covered 
with  a  fur  ru^  Lady  Bedcli£F  was  in  her 
own  old  chair  opposite.  Just  now,  Ger^d 
and  Ada  bad  been  in  the  room;  Ada 
sitting  on  a  footstool  by  Theo,  silent,  and 
holding  her  band;  Gerald  answering  all 
manner  of  qnestions  which  Lady  Eedcliff 
was  asking  him  about  AMca.  Lady  Red- 
cliff  seemed  to  like  Gerald  very  touch ; 
she  watched  him  with  twinkling  eyes,  and 
said  noUiing  ill-natured.  Wmn  he  and 
Ada  had  gone  ont  together,  she .  sat 
smiling  oddly  to  herself  for  a  minute  or 
two.  At  last  she  said  in  a  aharp  little  Toioe: 

"Thank  you,  Theo;  I'm  very  mooh 
obliged  to  yon,  my  dear." 

"What  for,  grandmunma  I "  said  Thea 

"Can't  I  mi^e  a  remukt"  said  Lady 
Eedcliff.  "Don't  catechise — don't  be  prig- 
gish, like  your  excellent  cousin.  Well, 
so  you  are  quite  strong  now,  are  you  t " 

"Oh  yea,"  said  Theo  wearily.  "The 
cold  agrees  with  ma  I  wish  I  had  always 
been  cold."  And  she  shivered  as  die  spoke. 

"You  always  used  to  be — an  icido, 
except  when  you  were  in  a  rage/'  said  her 
grandmother,  "It  was  a  Md  basineBs 
going  oat  to  that  morderous  climate — 
about  the  worst  piece  of  misohief  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.     Don't  you  think  so  t " 

"  No ;  I  don't  know " 

"  Yon  and  Gerald  are  two  of  the  silliest 
fools  I  ever  met,"  eatd  Lady  Bedolis 
"  You  know  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  yet 
yoa  are  as  friendly  to  me  as  if  I  was  the 
dearest  and  kindest  relation  in  the  world." 

"So  yoa  are,"  Baid  Theo  quietly.  "Who 
else  woold  have  thought  of  seudmg  for  us 
home  1  Grandmamma,"  she  said,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  a  strange,  beautiful 
light  seemed  to  ahine  in  her  face,  "you 


love  me  better  than  attybody  in  the  w«Jd, 
and  Hove  you." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk  1 "  said  Lady 
Beddiff,  giving  her  a  quick  glamxs  ai»l 
looking  down,  "  Wliy,  Theo — after  all  yoQ 
have  mffered — and  yon  oant  imagine  that 
I  oared  about  it  ail." 

"  I  don't  imagine — I  know,"  eaid  Thea 
"  And  I  am  very  glad  that  he  and  I  wen 
out  there  togethm^  We  belong  to  each 
other — more  than  anyone  here  can  under- 
stand. If  thete  ore  depths  out  there, 
the  heights  are  just  as  w<mderfuL  Tha» 
is  only  one  thing — if  I  eould  have  shown 
yoa  my  baby " 

Lady  Bedoliff  looked  at  her  shaiply; 
sbe  su^)ected  rigbUy  that  this  was  the 
first  timeJTheo  had  mentioned  her  baby. 

"  Ah,  poor  litt^  fellow  1 "  she  said,  in  a 
strange,  aoft  vote&  "And  yet,  do  yoa 
know,  my  dear,  I  have  been  capable  of 
wishing  tiiat  at  least  one  or  two  of 
my  cbSdren  had  died  when  they  were 
babies.  I  don't  enter  into  any  doctrines 
or  imaginations  about  them — that  yon 
anderstond  ;  hot  yoor  boy,  every  d» 
he  lives,  he  belongs  to  yon  leas,  u 
you  lose  him  very  soon,  you  loee  him  at 
any  rate  before  he  has  loved  any  one  but 
yon." 

It  wM  an  odd  sort  of  oonaolation ;  and, 
perhuM,  Theo  did  not  quite  bear  ft  or 
t^e  It  in ;  but  she  began  to  tell  her  grand- 
motfur  all  about  the  baby,  crying  softly 
now  and  then. 

Lady  Bedoliff  listened  with  wonderfid 
patienoe  md  kiodneas,  pTeseoUy  moving 
to  a  chur  by  Theo's  ude,  and  Uying  her 
cfdd  littile  wrinkled  hand  on  her  foreoead. 

"  Now  look  hare,  child,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, when  Tbeo  was  calmer,  "  you  havB 
had  enough  trial  and  troable  for  the  years 
yon  ham  lived,  it  searoB  to  me.  When  I 
told  yoa  just  now  that  I  was  very  madi 
oUtged  to  yon,  had  you  the  faintest  idea 
what  I  meant  t " 

"  You  luid  been  talking  to  Gerald,  atkd 
I  thought  yoa  migh^  mean  that  yoa  were 
obliged  to  me  for  him,"  said  Theo  with  a 
h^fpy  smile,  looking  up  into  the  <^  faoe 
beside  her. 

"  That  is  exactly  wliat  I  did  mean,"  said 
Lady  Bedoliff,  nodding.  "And  now  I  want 
to  ^ow  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
that  poor  young  man  In  future  I  Not  set 
him  to  some  stupefying  work  again,  I 
hope  t " 

"  He  must  find  something  to  do ;  we 
have  spent  all  onr  money." 

"  Yes ;  TOu  seem  to  have  behaved  like  a 


mntdArfbl  pur  of  idiots.  Bat  I  warned 
70a  long  ago  tbxt  he  couldn't  work.  He 
TCB  not  bcsn  to  in&k«  numsf ,  bat  to  spend 
it.  I  told  joa  >o  before,  md  ;oa  knew 
%iiite  well  1  vu  right.  Now,  do  yoa  eee 
what  X  un  driving  ^  I " 

"  Not  qaite,"  laid  Theo. 

"  Then  ;oa  aie  bliad.  You  and  he  are 
my  childroL  He  nuut  do  nothing,  and 
yoa  moat  hare  this  home  tor  yoornome. 
All  yea,  I  kaow  yov  nsed  to  be  inghtfoUy 
bored  bere,  bat  it  won't  be  so  bad,  porhi^, 
Bowthirt  yoaliave.him.  Yoa  needn't  look 
diflgnrted.  I'll  make  him  a  good  aUowance." 

"Bat,  grandmamma — thank  yoa  bo  much 
— hat  ha  oonld  not ! "  exclaimed  Theo, 
<piit»  roosed  by  this  startling;  proposaL 

"  Why  not  I  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Norths,"  said  I^dy  JEiedoliff  rather 
ai^rily,  bringing  a  sodden  flush  of  colour 


"  He  eootd  not,"  she  repeated. 

"He  can,  and  he  shall,"  Mid  Lady 
BedcUC 

"He  won't^  grandmamma." 

"  He  wilL  I  know  him  better  than  yon 
da  Ton  wwe  always  the  blindest  person 
m  the  world ;  yoa  uways  thought,  if  yoa 
liked  people,  that  they  moat  want  to  do 
what  they  ought  I  know  better,  my  dear. 
t  wonder  by  this  time  yoa  hare  not  picked 
vf  more  knowledge  of  men.  Mr.  Gerald 
ml  be  very  glad  to  be  lazy,  and  to  live 
00  somebody  eke  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

Theo  coloared  almost  angrily ;  but  then 
she  ooold  not  tfelp  smiling. 

"On  the  cauWuy,"  she  said,  "Gterald 
likea  work,  and  if  yoa  ask  him  he  will  tdl 
yoa  so." 

"I  dare  say  he  will;  bat  I  shaVt  believe 
him.  Yoa  will  see ;  I  shall  settle  it  alL 
He  is  not  so  downiight  ungraoioua  and 
nngraCefnl  as  yoa." 

"  Don't  be  a  hnubog." 
"  Bat  he  is  quite  as  indc^ndeixt  as  I  am" 
There  is  no  knowing  how  long  this  dis- 
pate-  might  hare  gone  on,  or  how  angry 
Lady  BmcM  would  hare  become  with 
Theo's  obstinacy.  Probably  they  would 
have  argued  till  Gerald  came  in  to  answer 
for  hixueU.  But  in  the  midst  the  batler 
came  to  ask  if  Mra.  Goodall  ooold  see  Mn. 
Fane. 

"  Mia   Goodall  I      What  a  bore  t     So 
TOO  want  to  see  that  fat  creatore  1 "  said 
LadyBedcliff. 
"  Yes,  please,"  said  Theo  meekly, 
"  I  hope  she  has  not  brought  a  dozen 
babiea.     Are  there  anv  babies,  £'ian )" 
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Finn  gravely  answwed  that  he  thought 
there,  was  one  in  the  aarrU«e. 

"Let  it  stay  there.  What  a  fool  the 
woman  is  1 "  said  Lady  Bedclif^  half  aside. 

Helen  oame  in,  fair,  and  placid,  and 
peaceful  She  was  dreadfully  afraid  of 
Lady  Bedoliff,  but  she  did  not  show  it  in 
the  least,  except  1^  watching  her  a  Uttie 
ansiously  after  her  first  greeting  with 
Theo.  She  sat  and  atied  little  ques- 
tions, and  answered  Theo's  questions,  and 
looked  at  her  with  soft,  sympathising  eyes. 
Even  in  this  dark  room  it  was  easy  to  see 
what  a  obange  thve  was  in  Theo.  Helen 
was  very  sorry,  but  she  could  say  nothing 
now — certainly  not  while  this  old  dragon, 
as  she  mentaUy  called  Lady  Raddiff,  was 
in  the  room. 

"Well,  Theo," she  said  presently,  "has 
Gerald  tuada  any  plans  yet  t " 

"For  the  future  I  No,"  said  Theo, 
glancing  across  at  her  grandmother,  who 
was  amoong  h»Belf  by  staring  at  Helen. 

The  rich  potter's  wife  was  a  soft,  pretty 
sight  ta  her  Ihrs  and  relrets;  her  fair, 
bright  hair,  her  delicate  skin,  her  sleepy 
eyes,  with  their  long  lashes,  were  nn- 
changed  from  the  girlish  days  wbw  Lady 
Redouff  had  seen  ner  before.  It  was  a 
sort  (rf  beauty  that  Lady  Bedcliff  despised ; 
all  milk  and  sugar,  as  she  described  it. 
She  looked  from  one  young  woman  to  the 
other,  and  wondered  if  any  one  on  earth 
conld  admire  Mrs.  Goodall  more  than  Mrs. 
Fane.  Theo  looked  years  older  than  Helen 
now  ;  hardship,  and  illness,  and  grief  had 
left  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced — no,  not  by 
a  whole  lifetime  of  idleness  and  ease.  No 
one  could  ever  look  into  Theo's  face  now 
without  seedog  that  she  bad  snfi'eted.  Her 
girl-beanty  was  gone ;  but  there  were  two  or 
three  people  w^o  tbooght  that  i^e  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

"  Yoa  are  a  oontrast,  you  two,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff  suddenly. 

"Poor  Theo  1  no  wonder,"  said  Mrs. 
Goodall  softly  and  pityingly ;  there  was  at 
least  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that  the 
advantage  was  on  her  side. 

She  took  Theo's  hand  and  held  it 
caressingly,  while  Ttieo  Uy  and  smiled  at 
hoc. 

"  When  people  are  weak,  they  don't  like 
to  be  pulled  about,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff 
impatiently ;  bat  Helen  did  not  take  this 
remark  to  herself  at  alL 

"  I  bear  you  have  brought  a  child  with 
you,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff;  "he  will  catch 
cold,  or  measles,  or  something,  if  you  keep 
him  waitins  Iodie  in  a  cab." 
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"  Oh,  Xiaak  ^a'  ruy  mnoh ;  he  li  irell 
wTRpped'dp,  ftOCiiaiae  will'taJra  good  care 
of  him,"  said  H^en  iiutooently ;  die  tboofht 
Lady  Bedcliff  waa  going  to  aak  the  baby  m. 
"  Yoa  vooldti't  liko  to  aea  him,  Theo  1 " 
she  sngKested,  ttmung  to  her  oonnn. 

"  I  ^nk,  peihapi "  Theo  begaa 

"  I  woD't  hare  iV,"  said  I«dy  R«deliff  j 
"qoite  eDOngb  ezcitemeiit  for  her  to  aee 
yon,  withont  Deing  inbodooed  to  a  atraan 
ohnd ;  tbongh  no  doubt  he  ia  immeudy 
worth  seeing." 

"  Aa  to  that,"  said  Hden,  nmUng  good- 
humonredly,  "I  dare  aay  he  voold  aaein 
to  yoa  mnch  the  aame  aa  other  babiea." 

"  So ;  I'm  quite  aware  that  there  never 
was  sacb  a  chud  beforei  He  ia  the  image 
of  his  father,  isn't  he  I  How  ia  his 
father  t" 

"Very  well,  thank  yon;  he  Is  is  London, 
bat  I  thought  he  had  better  not  oome  with 
me  to-day. 

"  Whirt  a  horrid  disappointment  I "  said 
Lady  Bed<difr;  "I  ahonld  hare  been 
chamed  to  see  bim.  I  respeot  Mr. 
Goodall;  he  is  something  unique  in  my 
experience." 

Here  even  Helen's  plaoid  mind  begali  to 
suBpeot  impertinence,  and  she  turned  away 
to  Theo  witlk  a  fiunt  extra  shade  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks.  Bat  a  little  feeling  «f 
defiance  made  her  go  on  talking  abont 
John.  She  was  an  excellent  wife;  she 
liked  John  mnch  better  now  tlian  when 
she  married  him,  and  though  she  was  not 
quite  blind  to  his  defects,  kdo  thought  him 
in  moet  thioga  very  superior  to  other  men. 

"  Do  you  know,  Theo,"  she  said,  "  John 
has  been  wondering  very  much  what  Gerald 
means  to  do.  He  has  made  no  plans, 
then  1 " 

"  Other  people  may  have  made  plans  for 
him,  perhaps,"  remarked  Z^ady  Bedclift 
"Tdl  Mr.  Gioodall  so,  with  my  oompli- 
mente,  if  he  thinks  of  teaching  him  to 
make  pots." 

Helen  gave  Lady  Beddiff  a  rather  bored 
little  smue ;  she  ulought  this  was  only  a 
rnde  joke,  not  worth  noticing,  and  she 
went  on  talking  to  Theo,  who  lay  lookbg 
with  grave,  tired  eyes ;  it  did  not  seem 
necessary,  tiien,  to  exphon  what  hra  grand- 
mother meant. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ooght  to  ssr  any- 
thing abont  it,"  said  Helen;  "perhaps  I 
ought  to  leave  it  to  John ;  but  I  should  so 
mach  like  to  know  what  you  think,  Theo. 
Of  course  to  me  it  seems  a  most  delight- 


ful idea,  but  yon  may  think  it  very  unia- 
teresting.'' 

"Don't  mystify  the  poor  tibing;  her 
brain  won't  stand  much  ezhaosUng,"  said 
Lady  £eddiff.  "  I'm  ourioos,  too,  io  know 
what  Mr.  Qoodall  haa  imagined,  but  I  most 
warn  yon  it  is  all  of  no  use." 

"Don't  say  that,  gptwlTn^pum*^"  sud 
Theo,  lifUng  np  her  head.  "Tell  me, 
Nell ;   John  is  very  kind ;  what  Is  it  t " 

<■  Well,  dear,"  said  Helen  with  a  little 
hesitation,  "you  know  the  old  house  at 
Deerhnrst,  where  Gerald  used  to  live.  I 
think  I  told  yoa  in  a  lettn  that  John  had 
bought  it  and  the  colliery.  And  it  struck 
him  the  other  day  that  if  Oendd  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  you  might  like  to  come 
and  live  there,  and  he  eomd  have  his  old 
post  of  manager,  if  ha  wouldn't  despise  it 
— till  he  gets  someUung  better.  Of  eonrae 
it  is  a  bu  neighbourhood,  bnt  you  know 
it  already,  and  yoa  and  I  would  nave  eaoh 
other.  Of  course  I  see  lots  of  advantages, 
but  tben  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  not 
to  look  at  It  selfishly,  don't  yoa  see, 
Theo  I" 

She  stopped,  looking  at  her  cousin  with 
real  eageraeas  and  annety,  bat  Theo's  eyas 
were  fixed  on  Lady  BedoUff,  who  had  flnng 
herself  back  in  bst  chair  and  snatched  np 
a  newspaper, 

"John  is  very  kind,"  Theo  repeated 
absently ;  then,  after  a  moment's  ^huw, 
she  looked  at  Helen  and  smiled.  "  Thank 
yoa  BO  much,"  ahe  sud ;  ,"  Qerald  must 
decide.  Everybody  is  very  kind  to  as. 
I  must  tell  you,  Nell,  how  good  grand- 


"  Don't  be  a  tod  or  a  hypocrite,"  said 
Lady  Bedoliff  behind  her  newsp^ier. 

At  that  moment,  before  Theo  had  time 
to  say  anything  more,  the  door  opened  and 
Gerald  came  m.  He  looked  bright  and 
well,  and  he  and  Helen  met  as  cordially 
aa  if  they  had  been  old  friends. 

"I  have  jost  seen  Mr.  Ooodall,"  he 
said  to  her.  "  He  has  done  me  an  immense 
kindness ;  he  has  given  me  work  to  do, 
and  a  house  to  live  in.  He  is  the  best 
fellow  I  ever  met" 

Helen  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  Theo 
could  not  help  smiling  as  she  looked  at 
Iiim]  bnt  for  a  moment  neither  of  them 
spoke.  The  first  voice  heard  was  Lady 
BedcIifTs,  she  herself  being  still  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  Times. 

"  What  a  happy  release  for  me  I "  aaid 
this  old  philosopher. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
Mb.  Fairfax — or,  as  he  was  generally 
called  by  his  neiehboora  and  friends  in  the 
liltle  village  of  Stanham,  "the  Sqnire" — 
sat  comfortably  rubbiuf;  his  knees  over  hia 
library  fire.  Although  the  days  were  bright 
aud  almost  Bummer-like,  the  eveuiogs  were 
chill  and  damp,  and  he  liked  to  hear  the 
crackle  and  splatter  of  the  logs  up  his  wide 
chimney. 

"  And  do  yoQ  mean  to  tell  me,  Phil,  jod 
have  known  Edie  all  these  yeuB  and  not 
found  out  she  has  a  will  of  her  own,  and  a 
good  stoat  one,  too,  at  times  1"  he  was 
taying  to  Fhil,  who  was  leaning  against  the 
mantmpiece,  looking  down  on  hun  some- 
what moodily.  This  was  the  first  oppor- 
tanity  Fhil  had  had  of  informing  the 
Bqoire  of  Edie'e  resolution  to  sunpend  her 
engagement  All  that  afternoon  Edie  had 
had  callers,  and  Mr.  Fairfax  had  been 
obliged  to  pnt  in  an  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room;  then  dinner  bad  intervened, 
and  Fhil  was  compelled  to  SBk  for  five 
minntee  in  the  library  before  he  could  get 
the  squire  all  to  himself. 

Anthony  Fairfax  was  a  fine,  well-pie- 
seryed,old  oonntry  gentleman,  tall,  straight, 
massive  in  feature  and  limb.  At  first 
sight  one  woold  be  disposed  to  credit  him 
with  a  vast  amount  of  dignity ;  a  tendency 
to  pot  stringent  measores  into  force  on  a 
very  slight  provocation ;  a  huge  sense  of 
self-importance.  A  second  or  third  glance, 
however,  wonld  dissipate  the  idea  entirely. 
One  would  find  out  that  his  appearance 
of  Belf-consciooB  dignity  and  importance 
arose  chiefly  from  the  f&ct  of  hia  posseBs- 
ing  a  load  and  somewhat  magisterial 
voice,    a    good    carriage    of    hia    head 
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listening  to  some  woman's  tale  of  som 
and  all  idea  of    a  pompous,   crusty 
gentleman  wonld  vanish. 

Edie  knew  her  iiither's  temperament, 
"points"  good  and  bad,  just  as  she  ku 
those  of  her  favoarite  mare,  who,  as  i 
used  to  say,  "needed  a  lisht  bat  fi 
hand."  On  this  principle,  to  aU  appearai 
she  managed  both  father  and!  mare. 

Possibly  the  father  knew  the  dangh 
as  well  as  the  daughter  knew  him,  for 
took  Phil's  confidences  very  easily,  in  sp 
of  the  disconsolate  manner  in  which  tl 
were  communicated. 

"  Give  her  her  head,  my  boy,  for  a.  ti 
— don't  thwart  her,"  he  said,  robbing 
knees  once  more.  "If  she  has  made 
her  mind  to  carry  ont  this  little  whi 
depend  upon  it  shell  do  it  You  ought 
have  known  her  well  enough  b^  this  ti 
to  know  that.  I  am  only  surprised  at  yt 
expecting  me  to  '  get  her  to  do '  this,  th 
or  the  other — that's  all." 

PhU  sighed. 

"  There's  one  thing  I  do  think  y 
might  have  done  for  me,  Mr.  Fairfa: 
he  said,  with  something  of  reproach  in  1 
tone,  "  and  that  is,  have  let  me  hasten 
our  marriage ;  yoa  know  bow  bard  I  begg 
for  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

The  sqnire  laoghed. 

"A  most  unreasonable  thing  on  yo 
part  to  expect.  Yea,  yea,  I  rememl 
perfectly ;  I  told  yon  tiim  what  I  tell  y 
now :  that  she  is  a  great  deal  too  mu 
of  a  child  for  me  to  t£ink  of  marrying  h 
otr  for  another  three  or  foor  years  to  eon 
Why,  ahe's  scarcely  out  of  short  frocks  ai 
pin^ores  at  the  present  moment  I " 

"  She's  turned  eighteen,  air ;  you'll  & 
lots  of  fellows  think  a  girl  oat  of  ebc 
frocks  and  pinafores  at  that  age." 
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"  Aye,  but  not  %hB  fellowa'  &then  and 
mothers,  Phil,  wha-  have  lived  a  little 
longer,  and  know  a  little  more,  poasibly. 
No,  DO ;  take  my  advice,  let  her  have  her 
oim  way  in  this  little  freak  of  hers  ;  yon'll 
come  together  all  right  again  at  the  end 
of  thp  year^ — take  my  word  for  it  And 
don't  be  in  such  a  confounded  harry  over 
the  marrying  part  of  the  bneinees.  You 
young  fellows  like  everything  done  at 
express  speed  —  engaged  to-day,  married 
to-morrow  I  The  world  wasn't  made  in  a 
day " 

"  No ;  but  I  think  it  might  very  well 
have  been  made  in  three  at  the  farthest," 
eaid  Edie,  opening  the  door  at  that  moment 
"Ob,  papa,  what  can  yon  two  people  have 
found  to  talk  about  all  this  long  time  t  I 
am  BO  sleepy,  I  have  coma  in  to  say  good- 
night Yon  can't  possibly  have  anything 
else  to  say  to  each  other." 

"  No ;  I  anppose  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,"  said  the  sqnire,  loorang  at 
Phil  with  a  vague  Feeling  that  he  himself 
had  said  a  great  deaL 

"  I  snppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,''  echoed  Phil,  with  a  sigh  and  a  vagae 
feeling  that  he  himself  had  said  nothing 
at  all 

"  Then  I'll  say  eood-night  and  go,"  said 
Edie ; "  yon  know  I  most  get  all  the  beauty- 
sleep  I  cat)  the  next  few  days,  if  I  don't 
want  to  look  quite  washed  out  beside  my 
cousin  EUinor."  She  went  np  to  her  father, 
and  gave  him  one,  two,  three  good  earnest 
kisses.  "  Now,  papa,"  she  said,  as  she  gave 
him  the  last,  "you  are  a  sensible,  middle- 
aged  man,  and  are  supposed  to  know 
evOTythlng.  I  do  so  wish  yon  could  give 
me  an  ide* — the  glimmering  of  ui  idea — 
why  EUinor  has  taken  it  into  her  head  all 
of  a  sndden  to  come  and  take  up  hw  kbode 
with  us  i " 

"  My  dear,  her  mother  gave  a  sufficiency 
of  reason  when  she  wrote.  She  is  obliged 
to  take  Juliet— that's  her  other  daughter," 
he  explained,  turning  to  Phil — "to  the 
Biviera  to  pass  the  winter,  on  account  of 
her  lungs,  so  the  naturally  wishes  to  leave 
EUinor  in  comfortable  quarters  till  her 
return." 

"  Bnt  why  couldn't  EUinor  go  with  her, 
or  why  couldn't  she  stay  wiUi  some  of  her 
intimate  friends  in  London  t " 

"  Her  mother  naturaUy  prefers  leaving 
her  with  relatives." 

"  But  we  are  such  distant  relatives.  Yon 
are  her  twentieth  or  thirtieth  oouein,  and 
I  am  fortieth  or  fiftieth,  I  suppose,"  said 
Edie,  foUowinic  a  method  of  re^ouine  aU 


her  own,  "And  to  take  so  much  trouble 
to  hunt  us  up,"  die  added;  "it  is  in- 
comprehensible. " 

If,"  said  Fliil,  "the  Winterdownee  were 
at  the  Castle,  it  could  easily  be  under- 
stood." 

Lord  Winterdowne  was  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  had  not  been  in  residenee  at  the 
Castle  for  more  than  a  dozen  yeaia 

"How  spiteful  I "  exclaimed  Kdie,  turning 
sharply  apon him. "  Idid  not  think  men  ever 
said  disagreeable  things  about  beautiful 
yonng  women." 

"TheK  are  some  beautifol  yonng  women 
who  never  have  anything  but  disagreeable 
things  said  about  them  by  men,"  answered 
PhU;  "theheartless-flirt  tribe,  Imean." 

"  Heartless  flirts  are  specially  sent  into 
the  world  by  Providence  to  avenge  tfae 
wrongs  of  their  sisters  who  have  hearts  aiid 
get  them  broken — by  the  men,"  retorted 
Edie. 

Now,  Edie — now,  Edie, "interposed  the 
squire,  who  had  a  rooted  dread  of  sparnog, 
even  in  its  mildest  form ;  "  what  can  yon, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  know  about 
broken  hearts,  and  what  can  heartless 
flirts,  male  or  female,  have  to  do  with  the 
reason  why  EUinor  Yorke  prefers  spending 
a  winter  with  us  instead  ofwith  her  friends 
in  London  t " 

"  I  should  say  she  wanted  to  diufSe  her 
cards  and  b^n  aU  over  again,"  muttered 
Phil,  a  little  savagely  perhaps — but  then  he 
had  met  EUinor  Yorke  in  London,  and  had 
been  thrown  occasionally  into  her  society. 

Edie  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"  If  that's  your  opinion  of  my  coasin," 

she  began,  "  I  ^ould  advise  you  not  to " 

She  broke  off  a  little  suddenly,  adding :  "  I 
^uk  I'U  say  good-night,  and  go  now, ' 

Then,  with  a  little  bow  to  the  gentle- 
men, she  left  the  room. 

"  I  think  I'U  go  too,"  said  PhU ;  "  it'a 
getting  lata" 

The  sqnire  rose  and  went  with  the 
young  man  to  the  hall-door.  It  seemed 
odd  to  Phil  not  to  see  Edie's  bright  Uttie 
face  peeping  behind  her  father's  shoolder. 
She  had  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  watched 
him  away  down  the  avenue — ahl  he 
couldn't  say  for  how  many  years.  Well, 
he  must  get  used  to  doing  without  her  io 
all  sorts  of  ways  now,  he  said  to  himself 
with  another  sigh. 

"  Fitch-dark,  is  it  t  " '  said  the  squire, 
throwing  back  the  door.  "  Have  a  man 
with  a  lantern  to  see  you  through  the 
shrubbery  t     No !    Well,  I  suppose    you 
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oaght  to  know  yoar  way  about  tete  by 
thii  tima     Good-night" 

Phil  ■went  on  hii  way.  The  BquiFe  stood 
■  moment  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Phil — Phil,  my  boy ! "  he  cried  after 
him  InBtUy. 

Phil  was  back  in  a  moment.  Perhaps 
the  sqaire  had  some  good  news,  some  little 
gleam  of  hope  for  him,  after  ail  I 

"  I  say,  Phil,"  the  old  gentleman  went 
on  in  a  somewhat  dobioos  tone,  "  yoa  won't 
let  this— what  shall  I  call  it  t— little  ar- 
nngement  between  yon  and  Edie  stop 
yonr  coining  to  the  house,  will  yon  now ) " 

"  After  all  these  years !  Oh  no,  sir. 
Tmst  me,  I'll  be  here  morning,  noon,  and 
Btght  as  asnal,"  answered  Phil  a  little 
desperately,  a  little  carelessly. 

"  Yea,  yea ;  night  too  !  You  won't  let 
it  interfere  with  oar  twice-a-week  whist- 
parties,  will  yoa )  Yon  know  if  yon  and 
yotu  ancle  fail  us,  we  come  to  a  dead-lock 
at  once.  We  shall  hare  the  panon  want- 
mg  to  bring  his  wife  in  again,  as  he  did 
when  you  were  away  in  London.  Now, 
don't  mistake  mo.  Mrs.  Eumsey  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman,  estimable  everywhere  and 
in  everyway  except  at  a  whist-tabla,  with 
thirteen  cards  in  her  hand !  Why,  she  ab- 
solutely leads  through  her  partners  queen, 
and  np  to  her  adversary's  ace,  and  lost  me 
the  rnb  the  other  day  with  six  tramps  in 
her  hand ! " 

HuI  smiled  a  melancholy  smile  in  the 
dafkness, 

"  I  won't  fail  yoa  at  whist,  sir,"  he  said, 
and  then  be  went  on  his  way  once  more. 

The  squire  watched  his  lonely  figure  dis- 
appear in  the  gloom  of  the  avenue. 

"  I  almost  wish,"  he  said  to  himself  aa 
he  went  back  into  the  house,  "that  Ellinor 
Yorke  were  not  coming  just  yet" 

He,  too,  had  met  EUtnor  Yorke  in 
London,  bnt  she  had  evidently  left  on  his 
mind  a  different  impression  to  that  pro- 
doced  on  Phil  Wickham's. 


Edie  had  not  left  off  saying  "  Why  of 
all  places  in  the  world  Ellinor  Yorke  should 
choose  to  come  here  for  the  winter  I"  when 
Ellinor  Yorke  herself,  in  fhr  travelllng- 
dreas,  followed  by  a  stack  of  luggage,  drove 
up  to  the  door. 

The  squire  himself  drove  her  from  the 
station.  Edle  took  her  up  to  her  room,  and 
sent  for  some  hot  tea  for  her.  Then,  about 
five  or  ten  minntes  after,  the  little  maiden 
eonftonted  her  father  in  Uie  library,  and 
apostrophised  him  vehemently: 


"  Papa,  if  you  had  only  told  me  what 
she  was  like  I  How — how — beautiful — 
and — and  impwtinent,  and — and — alto- 
gether horrible  and  intolerable,  and — 
and "  she  began. 

"  My  dear  1 "  interrupted  the  sqaire 
mUdly. 

"Well,  she  is  that^-all  that— and  a 
great  deal  more.  Why  didn't  yoa  tell 
me  what  she  was  like  t  She  should 
never,  never,  never  have  come  into  the 
house  1 " 

"  My  dear  1 " 

"  Papa,  I  mean  it  Ladies  always  have 
to  invite  ladies,  and  I  wonld  never  have 
invited  her.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
what  she  was  like  1  is  what  I  am  asking 
yoa." 

The  squire's  eyes  began  to  twinkle. 

"Edie  is  afraid  of  her  Phil  falling 
captive.  Perhaps  EUtnor's  coming  may  do 
good,  after  all,  and  throw  the  young  people 
mto  each  other's  arms  again,"  be  thought 
to  himself.    What  he  said  was : 

"  My  dear  Edie,  I  told  yoa  she  was  a 
very  beautiful  young  woman.  She  promised 
to  be  BO  ten  years  ago.  Don't  you 
remember — when!  took  you  up  to  London 
to  see  her  mother." 

"Ten  years  ago  1  What  could  I  know 
o£  beauty,  or  anything  else,  ten  years  ago  I 
But  it  hn't  her  beauty  I'm  finding  faolt 
with  —  I  conld  put  np  with  that  —  it's 
herself :  bet  voice,  her  manner,  her  smile, 
her — her  everything  ! " 

"I  found  her  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining as  we  drove  along  from  the 
station  I " 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  She  is  one  of  those 
who  must  be  agreeable  and  entertaining 
to  men.  With  women  she  is  odious ! 
odious  I  odious ! " 

"Why,  child,  you  are  boiling  over! 
Yoa  can't  have  been  more  than  five 
minntes  with  her  at  the  outside.  Now, 
Edie,  let  me  nve  you  a  word  of  advice." 

But  Edie  did  not  wait  for  the  word  of 
advice ;  she  went  on,  spei^ng  more  and 
more  rapidly. 

"  Five  minutei,  papa,  is  ample  time  to 
form  an  opinion  of  anybody  or  anything 
under  the  sun.  In  five  minutes  a  person 
can  say,  '  Yes,'  '  No,'  '  Indeed,'  and  can 
look — oh,  all  sorts  of  things.  In  five 
minutes  I  can  always  find  out  exactly 
what  everybody  is  like.  Now  I'll  tell 
yon  precisely  what  happened  in  Ellinor's 
room  from  beginning  to  end.  You  know 
I  went  upstairs  with  her  to  show  her 
her   bedroom   and   dressing-room.     Well, 
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I  natui&lly  offered  to  help  her  off  with  h«r 
heavy  seal  cloak.  '  Thanks  no,  little 
Edie,'  she  saut  with  ao  impertinent,  super- 
cilious smile.  'Will  yoa  ling  for  my 
maids  1'  Maids,  papal  Of  coarse  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  in  there  walked  two — two 
creatures  in  hibs  and  frills.  She  did  not 
even  ask  permission  to  bring  one ;  bat  let 
that  pass.  One  of  them  was  French,  one 
German.  She  speaks  first  to  one,  then  to 
the  other,  in  her  own  language ;  ignores 
me  entirely.  I  remind  her  of  my  presence 
by  saying,  now  that  she  has  all  she  wants, 
I'Jl  leave  her.  She  gives  the  same  sweet, 
intolerable  smile  again,  turns  to  her  maids, 
and  begins  once  more  in  French  and 
German  to  tell  them  about  nnpacMng  her 
trunks  and  what  dress  she  will  wear 
to-night.  Of  course  I  leave  the  room. 
There,  papa,  that's  exactly  what  happened 
from  beginning  to  end.  What  do  yoa 
tbiok  of  such  treatment  1 " 

"My  dear  Edie,  as  I've  often  told  you, 
yon  are  much  too  hasty  in  your  judgments. 
I  have  listened  to  you  patiently ;  now  you 
must  listen  to  me.  Try  and  see  the  whole 
matter  in  another  light,  with  another  pair 
of  eyes  —  that  is,  with  mine.  To  benn 
with,  the  first  offence  for  which  you  iniSct 
your  cousin,  seemingly,  is  her  smila  Seen 
with  your  eyes,  it  is  sopercilious,  it  is 

impertinent,  it  is— it  is Ah,  pardon 

me,  Edie;  I  have  forgotten  the  other 
adjective  yoa  made  use  of." 

"  Oh,  it  was  hateful,  odious,  patronising, 
irritating,  intolerable  I " 

"That  will  do,  my  dear,  thank  you.  I 
will  select  from  that  list  Suppose  I  take 
the  last  adjective  you  mentioned — '  intole- 
rable.' Wei),  yoa  say  her  amile,  to  your 
eyes,  is  supercilious,  impertinent,  intole- 
rable. Now,  Edie,  to  my  old  eyes,  perhaps 
every  whit  as  critical  as  yoor  young  ones, 
it  seemed  a  winning  smile,  a  beautiful 
smile  (for  it  parted  a  very  pretty  pair  of 
lips,  and  showed  a  very  pretty  row  of  small 
teeth),  and,  above  all,  a  well-bred  smile,  if 
I  may  use  the  term.  Now,  there  are  smiles 
and  smiles.  EUinor's  smile  is  essentially 
the  smile  of  a  lady." 

"  Papa,  in  another  minate  I  shall  begin 
to  think  yon  have  fallen  in  love  witJi  hn." 

The  sqmre's  eyes  twinkled  more  and 
more.  Next  to  bis  bi-weekly  whist,  he 
enjoyed  teasing  his  qoick-tempered  little 
daughter. 

"Now  well  take  the  next  indictment 
its  order,"  he  went  on,  almost  unconsciously 
falling  into  bis  loud,  magisterial  tone.  "  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  Edie,  your  oonsin's  next 


offence  was  presuming  to  address  you  as 
'  little.'  '  Little  Edie  °  were  the  words  she 
used — an  expression  that  is  on  my  own 
lips  at  least  once  in  every  hour  of  the  day; 
yet  it  never  enters  into  your  mind  to  fly 
into  a  passion  over  it,  and  get  red  to  the 
very  roots  of  your  hair." 

"  Now,  papa,  I  can't  stand  this.  Yoa 
are  speaking  in  this  way  on  purpose  to 
aggravate  me.  Ton  know  I  hate  to  be 
reasoned  with.  I  won't  be  reasoned  with  I " 
And  here  Edie  stamped  her  small  foot  on 
the  ground,  to  show  how  very  much  in 
earnest  she  was, 

"But  yoa  are  little,  my  dear;  nothing 
will  ever  make  you  anything  else.    The 

Jirocess  of  dismantling  a  young  lady  five- 
eet-ten  in  height  would  necessitate  a  great 
effort  on  your  part  I  don't  like  to  say 
you'd  have  to  tiptoe,  Edie.  Natorally, 
Ellinor  saw  this,  and,  out  of  pare  kindness 

"  Now,  papa,  1  won't  hear  another  word 
— no,  not  one  half-syllable.  Nothing  yoa 
can  say  will  make  Ellinor  Yorke  anything 
but  an  excessively " 

"  Beautiful,"  interposed  the  squire. 

"Disagreeable  young  woman.  And 
more  than  that,  nothing  you  can  aa^  will 
ever  make  me  like  her  the  least  bit  m  Uie 
world.  Fancy  going  about  paying  visits 
with  two  maids  I  I  wonder  if  it's  a  family 
allowance,  and  her  mother  and  sister  are 
travelling  about  in  Italy  with  four  in 
attendance  1  Why,  if  I  had  two  maids,  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  them ;  I 
should  set  one  to  wait  upon  the  other  while 
I  dressed  myself." 

"  Ah,  but  see  what  scope  they  have  for 
their  skill  with  Miss  Ellinor  1  what  a 
glorious  head  of  bur  to  spend  their  geuiiia 
upon  ! "  said  the  squire  slyly. 

"  Now,  papa,  yoa  did  not  even  see  it," 
answered  Edie  with  decision  ;  "it  was  all 
done  ap  tightly  under  her  hat,  and  she 
did  not  once  take  that  off.  Perhaps," 
she  added  a  little  malicionsly,  "  it  was  idl 
in  crimping-pins,  and  she'll  let  it  down  in 
a  shower  to  her  feet  this  evening,  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  first  day  of  arrival. 
I  wonder  if  she  will  come  down  in  court 
plumes  and  train  to  dinner  1  Those  two 
maids  between  them  ought  to  achieve 
something  altogether  wonderful  and  re- 
markable in  the  way  of  attire." 

And  something  "altogether  wonderful 
and  remarkable  "  those  two  maids  between 
them  did  achieve,  if  to  drape  a  beautiful 
figure  so  as  to  enhance  its  every  charm, 
and  to  arrange  a  mass  of  dull,  deep  auburn 
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bur  in  heavy  eoili  rotmd  a  ehapelr  head 
without  hiding  its  ahapeUneu,  be  a  wonder- 
ful and  remarkable  aohieremenL  Edie 
b«nelf  was  driyen  to  admit  it,  frhen,  at 
nins  o'clock  preciselj,  Ellinor  made  her 
entrance  into  the  dnwing-room. 

She  did  not  sit  down  to  the  seven  o'clock 
fsmilj  dioner.  A  eeriei  of  measagee  in- 
formed Edie  of  het  coiuin'B  movementa. 

Gretcheo,  the  Gwman  maid,  who  spoke 
good  English,  came  down  asking  to  know 
tbe  dhmer-hooi. 

"Seven  o'clock,"  answered  Edie ;  "  half 
u  honr  earlier  than  nanal,  becaase  it  is  a 
whist-night" 

In  ten  minntes  another  message  was 
brought  to  Edie. 

"Uisfl  Yorke  was  tired  from  her  long 
jonmey,  and  was  lying  down.  Gonld  she 
hare  somethiiig  to  eat  in  her  own  room  at 
eight  o'clock  t  She  would  descend  to  the 
dnwing-room  at  nina" 

At  nine  o'clock  she  did  descend.  The 
Moire  always  ate  his  dinner  in  a  hnrry  on 
whist-nighta,  and  was  possibly  not  a  little 
relieved  that  the  newly-arrived  Rctest  did  not 
make  her  appearance  at  the  dinner-table, 
thereby  saving  bim  the  expenditure  of  any 
extra  amonnt  of  time  and  ceremony.  He 
was  well  into  his  third  game  when  the 
dock  struck  nine,  and  was  so  intent  on 
the  disposal  of  his  tramps,  that  he  did  not 
10  mnw  aa  look  np  when  Ellinor  entered 
the  room. 

The  library,  where  whist  was  invari- 
ably played,  opened  off  the  drawing-room, 
from  wlucb  it  was  separated  by  two  pairs 
of  heavy  cortains.  Between  these  two 
pairs  of  oortains  was  a  recess  capable  of 
holding  a  sofo,  a  email  chair,  and  table. 
Here  m  this  little  nook,  commandinK  a 
view  of  both  rooms,  Edie  and  Mrs. 
Eumte^ — the  vicuna  irffe — invariably  aat 
on  whist-nighte,  each  with  some  mimicry 
of  work  in  her  hand — one,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  two,  mtent  on  watching  the  faces  of 
the  card-players,  and  garnering  a  whole 
harvest  of  fnn  from  their  chance  words 
and  changes  of  featorea. 

To  the  right  of  the  squire,  and  his  most 
dangarouB  adversary,  lat  Phil  Wickham, 
leoung  occadonally  a  little  boied,  but  his 
frank,  handsome  face  never  so  much  as 
clouded  by  frown  or  ill-temper,  let  the 
cards  go  agaiiut  him  as  they  might 

Opposite  Phil  sat  the  parson,  the  Rev. 
Cbarlea  Eamsey,  who  haa  been  now  close 
npon  twenty  years  vicar  of  the  church  of 
St  Danstan'a-under-lihe-HilL  It  was  one 
of  the  most  andent  churches  in  the  county 


of  Berkshire,  and,  aa  he  delighted  to  tell 
every  new  comer  he  ooold  get  to'  listen  to 
him,  had  stood  tibere  ages  btnore  the  present 
villa^  had  been  culed  into  ezistenco. 
For  you  most  know,"  he  would  say, 
that  Stan  Ham  is  lit^ally  a  oormption, 
or  rather  cootjaotion,  of  St,  Dunstan's 
hamlet,  which,  little  by  little,  crept  up 
around  the  old  church." 

A  cheery  old  man  was  this  vicar,  with  a 
kindly  word  ready  for  every  person,  great 
or  small,  in  the  pariah,  and  a  band  ever 
ready  to  find  its  way  to  his  pockety  shoold 
help  of  a  more  substantial  kind  seem 
needed.  He  had  a  somewhat  portly  person, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  a  keen  eye,  and  a  broad 
forehead,  from  which  t^e  white  hiur  was 
brushed  back  but  eparsely.  His  one  weak 
point  was  the  love  of  a  joke.  Joke  he  must 
even  should  the  laugh  go  against  himself, 
or  only  a  serious  moment  offer  occasion 
for  it 

Opposite  to  the  squire,  and  his  invariable 
partner,  sat  Colonel  Wickham,  Phil's  uncle, 
tall,  thin,  erect,  every  inch  a  soldier,  every 
inch  a  gentleman.  Xot  a  vestige  of  a 
likeness  existed  between  him  and  the  fur, 
frank,  blae-eyed  Phil  His  hair  moat  have 
been  black  as  night  in  his  youth,  for  a  raven- 
touch  showed  even  now  here  and  there  amid 
the  grey,  and  his  eyebrows  were  jet-black. 
His  teatores  were  of  a  distinctly  high-bred 
type,  his  hands  long,  white,  and  uiapely. 
Bis  eyes  were  remarkable ;  dark,  full,  ex- 
pressive, qnestioniug  eyes,  of  the  sort  one 
might  ex^ct  to  find  set  in  the  head  of  a 
poet,  an  artist,  a  dreamer ;  and  lo  I  Colonel 
Wickham  was  as  far  removed  from  any 
of  these  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be. 
Colonel  Wiokham's  one  aim,  object,  and 
pursnit  in  life  was — figures.  He  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  an  English  coontry- 
gentleman,  an  excellent  rider,  a  first-rate 
whist-player,  bat  over  and  above  all  this, 
or  rather  in  front  and  before  all  this,  he 
was  a  statistician ;  he  had,  in  truth,  be- 
come fairly  eminent  as  such,  and  profes- 
sional men  even  were  at  times  glad  of  his 
aid  in  checking  and  eqnaUsing  sundry 
retnms  and  eetimateswbich  passed  through 
their  hands.  The  Colonel  never  gave  lus 
help  grudgingly.  He  delighted  in  nothing 
more  than  some  puzzle  in  numbers  or 
letoms  which  refused  to  adjust  itaell 

"  If  I  happen  to  die  b^ore  mj  uncle," 
Phil  had  been  heard  to  say,  "when  he 
comes  to  take  a  last  look  at  me,  instead  of 
saying,  '  Poor  Phil,  what  a  handsome 
fellow  he  was  I'  or,  '  What  an  untimely 
endmir  to  a  promising, yRtWKv.^* I'  li^lt 
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set  to  work  oonnting  tlie  atHa  in  Uie  coffin- 
Kd,  Then  bVH  make  a  cAlonlation  oat  of 
it :  'If  a  foung  man,  five  feet  oleren  and 
tbree-qaarten,  requires  bo  many  nails  in  liis 
coflm-lid,  bow  many  mnst  be  leqnired  daily 
thronghoat  the  country  t  N.B. — RetnmB 
must  DO  (decked  by  average  death-rate  in 
each  connty.  Also  a  liberal  allowance 
must  be  made  for  Chinamen,  who  bring 
their  coffins  over  with  them,  and  die  of 
plenrisy  when  they  arrive.'  Yea,  certainly 
my  death  would  suggest  to  him,  before 
anything  else,  coffin-^uls  as  a  grand  item 
at  present  nnBtatistified." 

Edie  had  scolded  Phil  tremendonsly  for 
this  little  speech  of  his.  To  say  tntth. 
Colonel  Wickham  had  been  from  her  very 
baby-days  a  great  favourite  with  her — 
seemed,  in  fiiob,  almost  as  near  and  dear  to 
her  aa  her  own  father.  To  other  people 
>hoBe  large,  expressive  eyes  of  his  might 
seem  to  he  always  appraising,  cataloguing, 
enumerating;  to  her  they  seemed  to  tell 
another  tale — a  tale  of  weariness,  of  world- 
sickneaa,  which,  put  into  so  many  words, 
would  have  run  somewhat  aa  follows ; 

"  I  set  my  brains  to  work  in  ordet  to 
keep  my  heart  quiet.  I  gamer  dry  sticks 
because  tiie  grapes  and  wine  of  life  are 
denied  me." 

When,  where,  and  how  this  notion  crept 
into  her  head  she  would  have  found  it 
bard  to  say.  It  m^ht  have  been  years 
ago,  when,  aa  a  smttll  child,  having  giren 
the  slip  to  nuise  and  governess,  she  hod 
contrived  to  £nd  her  way  to  Wickham 
Place,  intending  to  make  the  Colonel  play 
at  draughts  with  her — a  game  in  which 
she  specially  delighted,  and  which  Colonel 
'W^ckiuOn  played  upon  a  method  of  calcu- 
lation entirely  his  own.  She  had  crept  up 
into  his  study,  expecting  to  find  him 
surrounded,  ae  usuaJ,  with  charts,  indices, 
tables,  and,  lo  I  there  was  he,  seated  beside 
his  fire,  staring  into  the  live  coals  with 
folded  hands  and  a  tear'upon  either  cheek. 
Or  it  might  have  been  latw  on  in  Ife, 
when  he  had  been  called  upon  to  give  hia 
consent  to  her  engagement  wi  b  Phil,  and 
he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  laid  hia 
hand  upon  her  head,  looked  down  into 
her  eyes,  and  bidden  "  Heaven  bless  her  I " 
Anyhow,  the  notion  was  there,  firmly  fixed 
in  her  hniu,  and  it  would  have  taken  a 
strong  hand  to  uproot  it. 

This  was  the  group  of  four  upon  which 
EUinor  Yoifce's  eyes  rested  as  she  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
doubtful  in  which  chair  or  sora  to  ensconce 
herself. 


Edie  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"Mrs.  Komaey  and  I  generally  dt 
between  the  eurtains  on  whist-nights. 
We  like  to  watch  the  game.  Will  you 
take  this  chair  1  May  I  introdnoe  yoa  to 
Mrs.  Bumsey  t "  she  sud,  trying  urd  to 
be  gracious. 

Mra  Rumsey  bowed  a  little  stiffiy;  then 
held  out  her  hand. 

Edie's  couuQ  I  Yes,  it  must  be  the  right 
thing  to  da 

Edie's  ooosin,  however,  took  no  notiee 
of  the  outstretched  hand,  -bowed  slightly 
(not  stiffly),  emiled  condescendingly,  sank 
gracefully  into  the  low  chair  which  Edie 
had  placed  for  her,  taming  her  head  away 
from  the  ladies  towards  the  card- table, 

Edie,  looking  from  Mrs.  Eums^  to 
Ellinor,  wond^ed  at  the  contrast  between 
the  two  women.  Mr&  Euma^  was  empha- 
tically a  tvpe  of  the  convention^  orthodox, 
provindfu  clergyman's  wife,  now  so  rapidly 
becoming  a  tima  of  the  past.  She  had  on 
the  inevitable  black  sUk  dress,  plain  linen 
<mSB  and  collar,  neat  cap,  with  a  tiehtwisp 
of  iaai  showing  bene^  She  had  tu 
prosy,  placid,  somewhat  plump  face  one  is 
apt  to  associate  wib  the  said  cap  and  cuffs, 
and  she  had  in  h«  hand  the  iaevitaUe 
knitting  one  is  apt  to  expect  as  a  corollary 
to  the  other  inevitable  attributes. 

And  opposite  to  her,  scarcely  so  much  as 
conscious  of  her  existe&oe,  sat  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  women  that  England, 
in  this  generation,  has  produced. 

"  What  is  it~what  is  it  I "  Ediff  asked 
herself,  giving  absent  answers  to  Mrs. 
Rumsey's  platitudes,  and  darting  swift, 
sudden  glances  at  hw  cousin,  while  she 
stitched  vigorously  at  hw  white  liliee  on 
her  Roman  sattD  Bheetin|;.  "  What  is  it 
makes  her  look  something  between  an 
empress  and  an  angel,  for  she  is  no  nearer 
one  or  the  other  than  I  amt" 

Then  she  began  to  take  stock  of  EUinor's 
hair,  her  features,  her  comjilexion,  and 
catalogued  tbem  somewhat  in  this  faahion ; 

"  Hair  just  the  colour  of  autumn  leaves, 
when  they  are  going  from  red  to  brown — 
and  such  a  lot  of  it ! — eyes,  same  colour, 
only  one  shade  darker;  eyebrows  narrow, 
arched,  jet-black — oh,  she  must  use  a  pencil 
to  them  ! — long  dark  lashes — I  cant  see 
whether  tiiey  curl  at  the  ends.  Z  think 
they  do — yOB,  they  do.  Nose  strait,  very, 
very  straight,  a  little  long,  but  beantjfid 
noetrilfl ;  upper  lip  a  little,  littie  too  long ; 
lips  very  red — oh,  she  must  touch  them, 
I  am  sure,  with  create  venneille— ehin  a 
little  nrominent :  beautiful  small  teeth,  and 
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ob,  what  a  tiny,  tiny  ear,  and  hoir  perfect 
in  its  outline  I  And  tier  compleaon  is 
perfect,  too ;  dead,  creamy  Thite,  witli  a 
delicate  tinge  of  colour,  jost  where  it 
onght  to  be — I  don't  think,  I  am  not  quite 
anre  whether  that  is  quite  natural ;  her 
maids,  too,  onght  to  have  something  to  do 
to  keep  them  ont  of  mischief — a  long, 
■lender  pillar  of  a  throat,  fallinz  shoulders, 
a  not  too  slight  fignra,  and — oh,  what  has 
she  on  t  What  can  it  be — Bilk,  BtnfF,  cash- 
mere t  And  what  colour  can  it  be  t 
Nothing,  I  think,  that  I  have  orer  seen 
before.*^ 

It  took  Edie  at  least  fire  minutes,  and 
three  times  as  many  swift,  aideway  glances 
to  decide  these  two  Ust  important  qnestions . 
"  It's  Eonen-blue,"  she  said  to  horsQlf  at 
length;  "and  here  it  looks  quite  black, 
and  there  it  shows  a  fleck  or  two  of  pale 
bine.  It's  a  wonderful  coloor ;  I've  only 
seen  it  once  before  in  my  life,  and  that  was 
on  a  celling  in  a  cathedral  Why,  she 
most  have  had  the  stuff  mannfactored  for 
her,  and  it  is  nearly  all  soft  silk,  with  wool 
here  and  there  to  give  depth  to  the  colonr. 
And  bow  is  the  dress  niade  t  How  does 
she  get  that  long  line  of  drapery,  and  yet 
have  a  waist  What  lace,  too  t  It  most 
be  worth  as  much  as  all  my  jewellery  put 
together.     And  a  set  of  black  pearls  1 " 

But  at  this  moment  the  squire  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  his  cousin  had  entered  the 
room,  aod  sat  surveying  the  card-party. 

"  Ah,  Ellinor,  my  dear,  you  there  1 "  he 
said,  half  turning  his  head ;  "  I  hope  yon 
are  feeling  more  rested.  Now  prsy  don't 
disturb  yourselves,  gentlemen;  I'll  intro- 
duce you  all  when  we've  finished  the  rub. 
Tramp  to  your  ace.  Master  PhiL  Another 
tima  don't  look  so  cocksure  when  you  are 
playing  your  ace  second  hand." 

Ellinor,  continuing  her  calm  survey  of  the 
four  gentlemen,  said  to  herself  with  an 
easy  smile — a  biain  smile,  if  the  expression 
be  allowed,  for  the  heart  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it : 

"  Four  men  seated  within  half-a^lozen 
yards  of  me  to  ignore  my  presence  for 
possibly  half  an  hour  I    We  shall  see." 


SOME  LONDON  CLEARINGS. 

EaSTCHEAP. 
To  take  a  ticket  for  Eastcheap  by  under- 
ground raQway,  is  just  at  this  moment  a 
new  and  startling  experience.  The  thing 
will  be  common  and  trite  enough  by-and- 
by,  but  in  Uie  first  blush  of  novelty  it 
anesesta  an  invasion  of  the  Citv.  such  as  has 


scarcely  a  parallel  since  Boadicea  came 
down  with  me  Iceni  and  tamed  the  place 
inside  ont  like  a  g^ove.  And  ^r  those  of 
OS  even  who  know  the  Gi^  pret^  well, 
experience  has  generally  stopped  short  at 
Eastcheap,  except,  perhaps,  when,  bent  on 
some  sea&itng  expedition,  a  venture  has 
been  made  into  the  labyrinth  of  narrow 
streets  whichsurrounded  Onstom  House  and 
docks,  and  cat  them  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  habitable  world.  And  then  Eastcheap 
was  the  neck  of  a  narrow  gorge,  a  con- 
fused scene  of  lorries,  drays,  waggons,  and 
heavy-wheeled  vehicles  generaUy ;  where 
cansen  shouted,  and  heavy  horses  struck 
fire  from  the  granite  pavement.  On  either 
hand  narrow  lanes  ^ared  in  the  general 
block,  and  added  their  share  of  traffic  to 
the  confusion;  a  solid,  substantial  confusion, 
altogether  different  from  the  whirl  and 
press  of  the  other  Cheap  to  the  westward. 
And  now  everything  is  chaiwed.  Por  if 
yon  will  trost  yonnKu  impliatly  to  some 
friendly  guide  without  enquiring  as  to  your 
destination ;  blindfolding  is  needless,  for 
you  will  learn  nothing  from  the  newly- 
pointed  tunnels  of  white  brick,  and  the 
great  walls  of  cement ;  but  only  come 
along  without  asking  questions,  foUew  the 
famihar  procession  of  passengers,  give  up 
your  ticket  at  the  familiar  barrier  to  the 
collector  in  the  accustomed  uniform  and 
cap ;  and  when  you  come  out  into  the  open 
air,  even  dispensing  with  the  three  tirirls 
round  appropriate  to  the  circumstances; 
even  then,  with  the  traditional  three 
niesses,  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  will 
Fail  to  guess  rightly  where  yon  are.  For 
apart  from  the  novel^  of  thus  condng  up 
to  daylight  in  the  very  inner  recesses  of 
the  City,  there  is  a  certain  strangeness 
and  unfamiliarity  about  the  scene.  Here 
is  the  meeting-place  of  great  thoroughfitres, 
with  a  whirl  of  traffic  from  the  various 
convsrging  streams ;  but  there  is  a  feeling 
of  space  and  roominess  which  is  quite  a 
new  sensation  in  this  part  of  the  City. 
Only  the  statue  right  in  hcni  seems 
pernctly   familiar,    and    the   inscription 

rn  the  base  of  the  statue,  "William 
Fourth,"  at  once  puts  an  end  to 
uncertainty.  Here  we  are  in  the  very 
throat  of  London  Bridge,  Cannon  Street 
opens  out  its  vista  of  wardionses  and 
offices,  King  WHliam  Street  its  thronging 
omnibuses  and  pedestrians,  while  Grace- 
chnrch  Street  suggests  in  its  more  varied 
outline  the  greater  antiqidty  of  its  pre- 
tensions as  a  City  thoroughfare.  But  the 
new  feature   In   the  scene  is  the   ereat 
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thorongbiare  of  Eastcheop,  vhich  ia  bappily 
allowed  to  retain  it«  old  hutorio  name ;  a 
fine,  broad,  open  wa;  bordered  by  hoardiogB 
and  demolitbed  hotuea,  which  now  leads  aa 
a  grand  central  aveniie  to  the  Tower. 

It  ia  difficnlt  to  realise  that  heie  is  the 
old  Eutcheap — the  market-place  of  the 
eaatern  side  of  the  City — of  the  old  walled 
City,  which  was  divided  pretty  equally 
by  the  Wall  Brook,  a  stream  that  nowed 
beneath  the  Koman  wall  near  Moorgate, 
and  joined  the  Thames  at  Dowgate,  a 
stream  now  buried  fathonu  deep,  and  only 
kept  in  memory  by  the  street  and  the  ward 
that  bear  its  name.  And  we  are  not 
much  less  bewildered  in  trying  to  recall 
the  Eaatcheap  of  Shakespeare's  times,  with 
its  Old  Boar^  Head,  where  Damo  Quickly 
was  hostess,  and  which  was  frequented 
by'Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol,  as  well  as 
by  wild  Prince  Hal,  and  the  inimitable 
Sir  John  FiJstaS  Indeed,  we  are  here  in 
presence  of  a  clearing  upon  a  clearing, 
for  part  of  Eastcheap  was  levelled  to 
make  the  approaches  for  the  new  London 
Bridge,  and  that  very  etatoo  of  King 
Wilh&m  Btands,  it  is  said,  apon  the 
site  of  the  famous  Boar's  Head.  The 
tavern,  described  by  Shakespeare,  indeed 
perished  in  iha  Great  Fire,  but «  new  one 
rose  npon  its  ashes,  with  a  finely-carved 
eign  of  old  oak,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Guildhall  Museum;  and  this  tavern 
was  a  noted  one,  and  stall  well  frequented 
down  to  the  and  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  may  suppose  the  tavern  to  bare  been 
well  known  to  the  town,  and  an  accustomed 
haont  of  players  as  well  as  of  men  of 
fashion,  and  we  have  a  record  of  a  per- 
formance given  there  in  1602  by  the 
servant*  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  when  it  was  thought  an 
appanage  of  high  nobility  to  keep  a 
company  of  players  as  well  as  a  number 
of  chaplains. 

Bat  to  account  for  this  utter  disappear- 
ance of  the  part  of  Eastcheap  which  con- 
tuned  the  lioar's  Head,  we  must  remember 
the  changes  that  time  has  brought  about 
tu  the  ground -plan  of  the  (^tv  since 
Shakespeare's  days,  TheGreatFire,  mdeed, 
made  a  marrellonsly  small  alteration  in 
the  eeneral  plan.  Streets  and  courts,  alleys 
and  lanes,  rose  agidn  from  their  ruins  m 
their  entirety,  and  the  magnificent  plan  of 
Wren,  which  would  have  given  us  a  City, 
grand,  indeed,  bat  entirely  without  local 
hiatory,  was  never  even  atttempted.  Bat 
old  London  Bridge,  which  many  yet  living 
may  remember,  stood  a  littlo  to  the  east- 


ward of  the  present  stmcture,  and  the 
approach  to  it  was  by  New  Sish  Street, 
ranning  in  a  direct  line  with  Gracechorch 
Street  Eastcheap  formed  a  cross  road 
which  ran  into  Canning  Street,  which 
bearing  northwards,  the  route  was  con- 
tinued through  Budge  Row  and  Watling 
Street  to  St.  Foul's  Cborchyard.  An  alter- 
native route  into  the'  City  from  the  west 
was  then,  as  now,  by  Holbom,  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Fleet,  then  an  open 
stream,  with  boats  and  barees  moored  to 
the  bank.  And  this  was  Sir  John  FalstaS's 
usual  route — and  so  probably  Shakespeare's 
— into  the  City,  and  to  his  faVourite  haunt 
at  the  Boar's  Head.  For  the  hostess, 
who  knew  bis  habits  well,  lying  in  wait 
with  Fang  and  Snare,  the  sheriff's  officers, 
to  arrest  him,  l^wls  tjie  officers  that  way, 
saying :  "  He  comes  continually  to  Pye 
Comer  (saving  your  manhood)  to  buy  a 
saddle,"  and  Pye  Oomer  is  otherwise  known 
as  Giltspur  Street,  close  by  Newgate 
Prison.  And  so  passing  under  the  gloomy 
archway  and  prison-house,  where  the  poor 
debtors,  no  doubt,  were  clamonring  for 
charity  behind  the  iron  grating,  the 
worthy  knight,  all  onconscions  of  how 
great  a  risk  he  ran  of  joining  their 
company,  would  press  throueh  tlu  bosy, 
unsavoury  market,  with  faithful  Bardolph 
■    "    ■  "'        lido, 
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meant  to  take  ita  ehare  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world,  after  its  long  retirement — 
1  retirement  that  dateafirom  the  year  1831, 
irhen  new  London  Bridge  was  opened  for 
pnblk  toaffic,  and  the  tide  of  traffic,  which 
W  long  paned  ap  and  down  Fiah  Street 
Si\,  wai  turned  another  way.  Still,  onr 
eoontry  cooaiiis  have  always  been  faithfdl 
to  the  Moanment,  and  now  there  is  a 
little  knot  of  people  looking  up  at  it,  half 
inclined  to  immnre  themeuTea  within  the 
tall  eolomn,  and  half  doabtfal  of  the 
rentara  The  basio  relievo  at  the  ba^ 
attncte  Bome  attention,  and  excites  a  little 
bewildennenb  The  fignres  sitting  on  a 
doad  are  clearly  all^orical ;  but  there  is  a 
realistic  element  in  biinung  bouses  and 
fiJUng  beams,  and  dtizeni  holding  np  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  devastation.  But 
the  dtscoiuolate  figure  of  a  woman  might 
be  lomebody  who  bai  eeoaped  from  the  fire 
with  -nxj  few  clothes  on ;  u  it  happens,  it 
M.Gm  Londfui  in  het  distress,  to  whom  & 
figare  in  Boman  habit  holds  out  a  helping 
tumd — a  small  boy  snggesta  he  is  giving 
her  a  halfpeoiDy — from  some  steps  opposite. 
Hut  last  M  Chaiiea  the  Seoond,  no  ooabt, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
tiie  Second,  stands  behind  holding  a 
garland,  wMch,  perhaps,  he  has  won  in 
Ma-fights  witti  Uie  Dutch ;  and  about  these 
it  a  knot  of  figures  who  rept^aent,  no  donbt, 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  are  in  the  habit 
of  adorning  both  courts  and  cities. 

If  we  do  not  go  np  the  Monument  now 
we  never  shall.  It  is  an  enterprise  that, 
if  missed  in  youth,  is  rarely  ondertaken  in 
more  mature  years.  And  we  are  here  with 
tomettiing  of  the  flavour  of  novelty  upon 
the  scene,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  enthnmasm 
of  enterprise  in  the  air.  We  can  see 
people  walking  about  in  the  c^e  on  the 
top,  and  the  sight  invites  us  to  join  them — 
jnit  as  mice  are  said  to  be  excited  at  the 
right  of  other  mice  looking  through  the 
wtres  of  a  trap.  Even  in  the  baainess-like 
nnghbouriiood  of  Monument  Yard,  there 
is  a  feeling  ttiat  the  Monument  is  looking 
op  in  popdar  estimation ;  were  the  column 
in  the  hands  of  a  company,  we  should  rush 
to  buy  Monument  shares.  Although  it  is 
mid-day,  waggons  and  carta  are  stUl  wait- 
ing for  tiieirloads  from  Billingsgate,  and  a 
couple  of  fish-porters,  who  have  just 
finished  their  job,  doffing  the  sackcloth 
that  has  hitherto  draped  tiieir  shoulders, 
look  doubtfully  towards  the  familiar  column. 
Cries  one :  "  Toss  ye  who  pays  for  both  up 
the  MonymBnt,"  Sat  the  ouier  is  of  the 
old  school  and  mutters  somethintt  to  the 


efiect  that  a  drop  of  beer  would  do  them 
more  good,  and  the  opportanit^  is  lost  for 
these  fish-porters  of  improving  their  minds 
by  an  extensive  survey  of  the  world  around. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  incongruity 
in  walking  into  the  interior  of  a  clasaic 
pillar  by  an  ordinary  swing  door,  and  then 
corkscrewing  up  the  inside  of  it ;  but  your 
respect  for  the  Monument  grows  with  each 
successive  twist  of  the  corkscrew;  there 
seems  no  end  to  the  steps  which  circle 
above  and  below.  Every  now  and  then 
there  is  a  dull,  sullen  roar  through  the 
chimney-like  cylinder,  from  the  opening 
and  shuttang  of  the  swing  door  at  foot,  as 
some  victim  enters  or  escapes.  Viheo  you 
are  nearly  at  the  top,  as  you  think,  and 
meet  some  party  of  laughing  young  girls 
who  have  counted  the  steps  from  the  top, 
and  have  already  got  to  over  a  hundred, 
year  heart  dnks,  and  you  wish  you  bad  not 
com&  Y«n  may  have  heard  people  who 
have  undergone  hard  labour  describe  the 
agonising  effects  of  the  treadwheel  upon 
the  back  sinews  of  the  legs — well,  you  can  feel 
for  them  now — For  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, that  is,  and  do  not  wonder  that  they 
take  things  easy  when  they  come  out  into 
the  world  again.  But  presently  the  twi- 
U^t  tiiat  filters  in  through  the  narrow 
slits  here  and  there  i>  sncceedod  by  the 
dawning  light  of  day ;  the  noise  of  echoing 
footsteps,  and  of  the  opening  and  shutting 
door,  is  drowned  in  the  fall  roar  of  London, 
and  yoa  come  thankfully  out  on  the  capital 
of  the  column,  and  into  the  little  circular 
cage,  above  which  flares  the  gilded  tongue 
of  flama 

The  City  is  below  ni,  with  its  streets 
marked  oat  with  lines  of  honsetops,  and 
Hhe  white  towers  and  spires  of  chorches, 
whUe  just  below  crowd  long  lines  of 
vehicles,  and  people  swarm  like  ants,  run- 
ning to  and  fm  with  as  much  apparent  aim 
or  purpose.  All  round,  a  misty,  smoky 
veil  bounds  the  horizon,  but  the  City  itself 
is  perfectly  clear  and  free  &om  smoke. 
From  all  the  myriad  chimneys  there  is 
hardly  a  single  curl  of  smoke — no  hoDse- 
hold  firee  bum  among  this  wilderness  of 
roofs ;  and  over  the  clearly-defined  mass  of 
houses  St.  Paul's  rises  majestically  with  its 
gilded  ball  and  cross  that  glitter  in  the 
sunshine.  But  the  river  looks  dark  and 
lowering,  with  the  towers  of  Westminster 
rifling  out  of  the  gloom  from  which  it 
issues,  and  then,  with  its  bridges  showing 
bright  agtunst  ita  tawny  waters,  it  loses 
itself  among  masts  and  sails  in  dark,  im- 
nantttrable  (fistanca  As  to  what  lies  bevond 
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the  river,  it  ia  all  c<mcealed  is  a  detue 
cloud  of  Bilst  and  smo^e,  bat  close  at  hand 
the  Tower  shows  with  the  distinctness  of 
a  model,  its  fosM,  ita  walls  and  bastions, 
and  stem  donjon  keep ;  and  yon  can  boo 
where  new  towers  are  rising  in  their 
smooth  white  sbgnework,  which  are  to 
complet«  its  attractions  ai  an  ancient  ahow- 
place.  Rising  almost  against  as,  with  its 
foundation  in  the  deep  valley  of  Thames 
Street,  where  carmen  and  porters  are 
bnstling  and  poshing,  is  the  handsome 
tower  of  Sb  Magnus,  one  ot  Wren's  most 
successful  works,  but  all  eoveloped  in 
scaffolding — let  us  hope  for  repairs,  and 
not  for  destruction.  Eveiywheie  over  tlie 
housetops  is  spread  a  network  of  wires, 
and  yet  hardly  noticeable  except  on  close 
inspection,  while  the  supporting  posts  on 
every  roof  seem  to  be  hung  with  strings  of 
onions.  Here  and  there,  and  often  where 
the  houses  are  thickest,  shows  a  patch  of 
green  from  some  chorcbyajd  or  old- 
fashioned  court,  but  the  general  hue  is  a 
neutral,  dusky  tint,  cold  and  subdued,  bat 
not  uncheerful,  with  dusky  patches  at 
places,  where  old  London,  with  its  dull 
red-brick  and  red  chimney-pots,  keeps  a 
corner  above  gronnd. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  almost  all 
that  we  now  see,  was  after  the  Great  Fire 
a  ruin  and  a  wilderness ;  that  people  made 
their  way  across,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
a  desert  haunted  by  thieves  and  desperadoes 
who  mi^t  lurk  among  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul's,  or  spring  out  upon  the  rash  tra- 
veller from  among  the  broken  columns  of 
the  Exchange,  And  here  the  fire  began, 
just  below,  as  everybody  knows,  in  a 
baker's  shop — the  lung's  baker,  if  yon 
please,  by  name  Faryner,  a  name  that  one 
suspects  must  have  bem  connected  with 
his  office,  as  if  Farinier  or  flourman,  heredi- 
tary bakers,  perhaps,  whose  ancestors  had 
helped  in  that  famous  baking  that  is  limned 
forth  in  the  Bayenx  Tapestry.  But  any- 
how, there  the  fire  began  late  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  or  perhuM  early  on  Sunday 
morning.  And  wita  a  roaring  easterly 
wind  the  fire  spread  and  spread  till  aU 
about  Thames  Street  was  a  glowing  mass 
of  flame,  that  was  fed  by  the  great  store 
of  combustible  matters  Uieteabouts,  pitch 
and  tar,  "and  warehouses  of  oyles,  and 
wines,  and  brandy,  and  other  things,"  as 
Mr.  Pepys  records.  Then,  by  church-time, 
when  the  citizens  should  have  been  quietly 
on  their  way  to  church,  in  their  best 
doublets,  with  wives  and  (diildren  by  their 
sides,  everybody  was  rushing  about  with 


furniture  and  valuables,  -piling  them  for 
safety  in  the  churches,  that  were  them- 
selves destined  soon  to  sncoumb  to  the 
devouring  flames,  the  very  steeples  and 
towers  of  stone  crackling  up  and  burning 
like  so  much  tallow.  More  fortunate  and 
far-seeing  were  Uiose  who  managed  to 
secure  a  lighter  or  a  barge,  while  some 
recklessly  Hung  their  belongings  into  the 
river,  on  which  furniture  and  rich  goods 
floated  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  all 
abandoned  and  derelict  And  so  the  fire 
went  on  boming  till  Friday,  "all  up  the 
hill  of  the  City  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious, 
bloody  fiame."  And  bv  that  time  the  old 
City  within  the  walls  was  practically 
deatrOTed.  A  little  patch  wasleftbetween 
the  Tower  and  Bishopsgate,  including 
Aldgate,  where  still  bits  of  old,  or  at  least 
mediaeval,  London  are  to  be  found;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fire  overleapt  the  wall 
by  Ludgate  and  Kewgate,  and  canied  all 
before  it  as  far  as  Fettw  Lane  and  the 
Temple,  where  all,  as  tar  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  a  waste  of  smoking  ruins.  "A 
sad  sight  to  see,"  writes  Fepys,  "how  the 
river  koked,  no  hoosee  nor  diurch  near  it^ 
to  the  Temple." 

Once  ^more  on  terrarfinna,  and  through 
the  swing-door  into  the  street,  we  are  among 
a  neat  of  taverns  and  refreshment-houses, 
which  assert  themselves  mostly  as  in  the 
way  of  fish  ordinaries  and  dinners,  with 
facilities  in  the  frying  and  broiling  line 
for  those  who  only  want  a  snack ;  and  then, 
as  we  crosa  Monument  Yard,  fruit  becomes 
curiously  blended  with  fish,  and  a  mingled 
odour  of  oysters  and  oranges  pervades  the 
air.  Here  are  large  rooms,  the  doors 
thrown  wide-open,  and  bills  posted  up 
announcing  public  sales,  while  spread  out 
to  view  are  great  boxes  of  oranges,  and 
lemons,  and  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
from  the  Mediterranean,  while  another 
sale-room  is  devoted  to  dried  fruits  of  sorts 
such  as  will  presently  furnish  forth  the 
Christmas  dessert  of  paterfamilias.  And  so, 
wandering  into  Elsstcheap  agsin,  we  coma 
upon  a  comer  where  demolition  and  rebuild- 
ing are  going  on,  and  read  upon  an  ancient 
label,  "  Weigh-House  Yard."  The  yard  is 
now  knocked  into  Esstcheap,  and  only  thia 
little  comer  remsins  to  rec^l  its  former 
existence,  of  which  St^pe,  in  his  edition 
of  Stow's Survey,  records,  "LiLove  Lane  " 
— and  Love  Lane  is  still  in  existence,  only 
shortened — "on  the  north-west  comer 
entering  into  Little  Eastcheap" — Ltttle  and 
bi^er  Esstcheap  are  all  as  one  by  now — 
"  IB  the  weigh-house,  built  on  the  gronnd 
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whws  the  chorch  of  St.  Andfew  Habbud 
atood  before  Uie  Fire  of  LondoD.  Whiob 
aaid  weigh-hooBO  wu  before  in  CocnhiL 
Where  s^e,  weighed  merohftndism  fl^fun 
b^ond  tbe  aeas  by  the  Kin^s  Beam.  Orar 
Ibis  office,  or  Tdgb-boasfl^  is  a  large  room, 
noirmaile  aseofforaPreibyteriaiiiiieettng- 
home."  And  this  wu  tiie  beginning  of 
tha  King'i  We^ih-honse  Chapel,  which  has 
DOW  foand  other  quarters. 

And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
nevUioro^hfarc^whicliitifltobehopedwiil 
ba  cidled  ^atchei^  right  throagb,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Cheap,  are  those 
fuLooa  lanes.  Mincing  uid  Mark  Lanes, 
wMch  are  the  great  commercial  centres  of 
the  com-dealsrs  and  the  produce-brokers. 
It  is  pleasant  here  to  pitmge  into  some 
narrow  court,  and,  trusting  to  be  guided  by 
the  stream  of  passengers,  to  be  carried  here 
and  there,  along  conHors  lined  with  offices, 
vhere  here  and  tliere  an  open  door  reveals 
quite  an  Arabian  Nights'  eoUecdou  of 
oMects — atrouge  gnats,  and  spices,  and 
bJsamB,  all  neatly  arranged  as  if  in  a 
mimenm,  with  a  strange,  sabdued  scent,  as 
from  Araby  tiie  blest ;  while  the  names  on 
tile  whitened  glass  panels  are  of  all  kinds 
ofqoeer,  cabalistio,  and  crack-jaw  character. 
Siadbad  himself,  pwbaps — who  is  a  mer- 
chant, by  the  war,  and  ootr  a  sailor — ^is 
driring  ap  to  the  distant  entrance  in:  a  oab, 
loaded  with  strange  paokages;  the  dark, 
jellow-ey ed  man  ul  a  fee,  with  a  cheroot 
ilwujB  between  his  lipa,  who  scents  tha 
neighbourhood  with  toluoco  and  sandal- 
wood. 

But  strange  it  is  to  find  that  yon  may 
walk  miles,  as  it  seems,  through  corridoia 
and  avenues,  where  people  Sla  throngh 
in  iutenninable  procession,  without  ever 
coming  under  tbe  open  sky,  except,  pe^iaps, 
for  a  moment  in  some  quaint,  three-ccHnered 
court,  where  you  have  a  choice  of  as  many 
of  these  busily-thronged  paasages ;  and  so 
you  may  go  twirling  about  from  one  to  tJie 
other  tUl  yon  lose  all  notion  of  orientation, 
and  may  come  out  eventually  in  Graoe- 
church  Street,  or  Fenchnrch  Street,  or  more 
hkely  in  Mark  Lane. 

For  it  is  to  and.  from  Maxk  Lane  that 
the  run  is  most  incessant  just  now, 
though  these  cunningly-pierced  barrows, 
and  tho  great  corn-market,  wicJi  ita  acres 
of  glass  roofs,  is  sufQcient  evidence  of  our 
vheraabouts,  while  the  pale,  sallow  dealers 
in  drugs  and. gums  are  replaced  by  a  more 
stout  and  ruddy  physique,  as  the  country 
dealen  come  thronging  in  from  their 
distant  homna.     A  savour,  too.  of  roast 


meata  and  grills  replaces  the  musky 
perfumes  of  gums  and  drugs.  For  the 
nibbling  of  samples  and  the  weighing  of 
prices  contribute  to  hanger  And  thirst, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  market-dinner 
feeling  manifested  about  the  taverns  of 
Mark  Lane  which  makes  the  passer-by,  for 
the  moment,  ixaey  himself  gifted  with  a 
ooontiy  appetite. 

Time  out  of  mind,  no  doabt  there  has 
beui  a  oom-morket  at  Mark  Luie,  which 
seems  to  derive  its  name  from  the  mart,  or 
market,  while  Mincing  Lane,  close  by,  is 
said  to  be  called  after  the  dainty  nuns 
of  St.  Helen's,  who,  picking  their  way 
delicately  among  the  miry  ways  of  the  City, 
got  the  nickname  of  Minohons,  and  so 
passed  it  on  to  this  lane,  which  be- 
longed to  them,  and  led  up  to  their 
convent  walls;  and  Stow  records  bow 
"  in  this  lane,  'of  old  tiniB,  dwelled 
divers  strangers,  bom  of  Glenoa  and  those 
parts ;  these  were  commonly  called  galley- 
men,  and  brought  up  wines  and  other 
mnchiindise,  wluch  they  landed  in  Thames 
Street"  Now,  this  old  time  was,  probably, 
when  the  Genoese  had  the  trade  of  the 
£ast  in  tlieir  hands,  so  tjbat  the  odour  of 
spicea  and  drugs  has  probably  hung  about 
these  parts  ever  since. 

Coming  into  Eastoheap  again — or  per- 
haps it  is  Great  Tower  Street  now — with 
a  fine  view  of  the  old  keep  rising  over 
hoardings  and  demolished  btuldings,  we 
are  in  fidl  sight  of  the  new  r^way-station, 
with  its  neat  white  brickwork,  and  the 
inscription,  in  the  now  familiar  blue-white 
glazed  letters,  "  2dark  Luie  Station."  In 
strict  topographical  UfA,  the  station  is  at 
the  bottom  of  Seething  Lane,  And  there 
is  something  strangdy  familiar  in  this 
Seething  Lane,  tar  you  may  remember  that 
hereabouts  was  the  old  Navy  Offioe  and 
the  abode  of  Samnel  Fepys. 

There  is  nothing  very  much  to  remind 
ns  of  the  days  of  Fepys  at  this  end  of  the 
lane,  although  he  may  have  seen  the 
building  of  those  comfortable-looMng  red- 
brick houses  which  have  jnst  escq>ed 
demolition  by  a  hadr'a-breadth.  There  is 
one  house,  looking  forlornly  over  a  heap 
of  bricks  and  refuse,  that  especially  strikes 
1^  fancy — a  snug,  homely  residence,  with 
solid  sashes  and  square  windows  flush  with 
the  brickwork,  and  on  the  top  floor  a  ware- 
bouse,  with  a  crane  at  the  side ;  where  the 
old-fashioned  merchant,  in  his  full-skirted 
coat  and  scratch  wig,  might  sit  in  his  par- 
lour over  his  wine,  and  watch  the  fiili  sacks 
as  thev  swnnor  unwards  to  bis  storehouse. 


It. 
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And  irbftt  hiatorioB  there  have  bean  in 
thoBQ  rang  red-brick  hotues,  th&t  are  not 
ancient  exactly,  but  only  old-fasbioned, 
bnt  with  at  Jeaet  a  centniy  and  a  half 
of  human  life  aboot  them  I  Ohildren 
hftTO  racketed  aboat  the  aqture,  Boltd 
rooma;  lovers  have  enjoyed  soft  twilight 
hoars  in  the  cosy  windovHwata ;  fatuly 
feasts  have  gone  on  with  long  and  dance ; 
wedding<feastB  and  funeral  baked  meats; 
and  now  no  more  ahall  domestic  firea  bum 
in  those  snog  fireplaces,  with  the  tall  carred 
chimney -pieces,  for  here  ia  an  end  of  it  all 
in  a  heap  of  old  bricks  and  some  nv^ed 
rafters.  Here  and  there  on  the  hoardinga 
are  bills  that  announce  sales  of  old  mate- 
rials— among  them  one  that  seems  sng- 
geatiTo :  Number  Nine,  Black  Raven  Conrt, 
and  with  ao  much  Inmber  and  wunscoting, 
two  carved  chimney-pieces  in  wood,  and 
one  in  statuary  marble  inlaid.  And,  as  it 
happens,  we  oan  trace  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  for,  taming  to  the  Sorvey,  we 
find  :  "  Blad  Baven  Coort,  an  open  place, 
with  good  new  brick  boitdinga,  mU 
inhabited."  That  would  be  in  tiie  first 
years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  Bnt  what 
lies  between  1  What  tmreoorded  histories 
and  unwritten  romance  1 

But  here,  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad, 
new  highway,  standa  tJie  old  church  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Why  Barking,  it  ia 
difficolt  to  see,  aa  there  is  no  such  place 
about  here,  till  we  are  reminded  that  the 
church  once  belonged  to  the  nuns 
Barking,  taking  ns  back,  indeed,  to  the 
days  of  Bishop  Erkenwald  and  the  Saxon 
kings.  There  ia  nothing  oatwardly 
show  for  this  antiquity  but  a  very  plain 
and  Qgly  brick  tower,  which  harmonises, 
however,  well  enough  with  the  huge  pile 
of  bonded  warehouses  that  diuts  it  out 
from  a  view  of  the  Tower.  If  somebody 
would  make  a  clearance  of  then,  he  would 
deserve  well  of  his  country.  And  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  brick  tower,  a  warehouse, 
with  cranes  and  hoists,  has  made  an  efiort 
to  be  even  wiUi  it,  but  has  only  been  able 
to  get  up  two-tiurds  of  the  way ;  and  then 
there  are  some  squat,  ngly  windows  and  a 
doorway  which  a  QoUuc  purist  would  call 
debased.  Bnt  there  ia  a  lustoty  about  the 
old  brick  tower  wtuoh  really  dates  from 
before  the  Great  Fire,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Master  Samnel  Pepya  watched  Uie 
pn^iresa  of  the  flames.  And  here  is  the 
history  aa  Strype  gives  it  -.  "  This  church 
was  much  defaced  by  a  lamentable  Blow 
of  twenty-seven  Barrels  of  Qunpowder  that 
took  fire  the  24th  day  of  January,  1649, 


in  a  ship-chandler's  house  over  uainst  the 
south  nde  of  the  church."  The  ship- 
chandler  was  very  busy  in  his  shop  that 
nigh^  barrelling  up  of  gunpowder  —  by 
candlelight,  no  doubt,  with  the  door  of 
hia  horn  lanthom  left  open  to  facilitate  the 
operation — whm  away  went  gunpowder 
and  ship-chandler,  the  tower  of  the  ehnrcfa. 
The  Kose  Tavern  close  by,  and  a  parish 
dinner,  parishioners  and  all,  in  this  one 
"lamentable  Blow,"  Digging  out  The 
Rose  Tavern,  people  found  the  mistress 
sitting  in  her  bar,  and  one  of  ^e  drawers 
Btandug  by  the  bar's  aidc^  with  »  pot  in 
his  hand,  just  as  it  might  have  be«D  had  the 
blow  hwpened  Iha  day  before  yesterday. 

But,  uie  morning  after  the  Blow,  was 
found  upon  the  upper  leads  of  Barking 
Church,  a  young  child  lying  in  a  cradle  as 
newly  hud  in  bed.  It  was  never  known 
whose  child  it  was,  so  one  of  the  parish 
kept  it  for  a  memorial,  and  Master  Strype, 
looking  mnud  the  neighbourhood  iu  tba 
year  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  taking  his 
glass  at  a  neighbouring  tavern  wi^  the 
paiiih  worthies,  records  that  he  saw  the 
child,  tiitn  grown  to  be  a  proper  maiden. 
But  as  to  the  further  histwy  of  this  proper 
maiden,  history  ia,  unfortunately,  silent. 

Still,  in  spite  of  ha  history,  BaiUng 
Church  is  not  in  any  ways  oatwardly 
beautiful,  so  that  it  is  an  agreeable  soiprise 
on  entering,  to  see  anch  a  fine,  solemn 
interior,  willi  a  vestibule  the  whole  width 
of  the  church,  divided  from  it  by  a  finely- 
carved  wooden  icrem — a  pleasant  kind  of 
portico,  with  seats  and  tablets,  where  a 
good  deal  of  parish  bnaineai  is  going  on. 
This  is  the  part,  no  doubt,  that  suffered 
from  the  Blow,  and  was  happily  restored 
in  the  taste  of  the  age,  for  the  mterior  of 
tiie  church  is  composed  of  three  ancient 
bays,  with  sturdy  ronnd  oolumns  of  tlia 
Norman  period,  and  three  more  of  Perpen- 
dicular character  at  the  eastern  end — 
altogether,  a  place  worthy  of  its  history, 
being  a  very  ancient  foundation,  whim 
shared  in  ite  day  many  of  the  memoriea  of 
the  Tower,  botii  as  puaoe  and  prison.  The 
dost  of  citisens  and  of  courtiers  mingle 
beneath  its  pavements.  Knights,  drapera, 
merchants  of  the  staple,  clerks  of  the  green 
cloth,  servants  of  the  King  —  here  were 
their  graves,  and  some  of  their  monuments 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  A  fine 
altar-tomb  on  either  side  of  tiie  chascol, 
with  some  fragments  of  brasses,  are  of  high 
antiquity,  and  bespeak  some  tenantof  mora 
than  ORlinary  dignity,  in  his  lifetimeu 
Here  lies  Henry  Howud,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
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beheaded  in  1543,  and  then  is  a  doabtful 
IndUoti  that  the  heart  of  Ccear  de  Lion 
w  bnried  in  the  kin^a  chapel,  which  once 
fonoed  part  of  the  atrnctore. 

Bnt  now  it  ia  one  o'clock,  and  by  an 
e:aellent  anangement,  for  this  ia  the  City 
dinner  honr,  it  is  the  hoar  also  for  week- 
diy  prayeis.  Perhapa  not  verj  many  of 
t)M  btuy  cidzena  ainiil  themaelrea  of  the 
oppoitonity;  bat  oat  or  two  are  seated 
bm  and  there,  and  the  curate  appears  in 
tbo  reading-desk,  and  bo  we  dapart. 

And  to  view  these  City  churches  aright, 
they  ahoold  be  visited  on  Sunday,  wnen 
tha  Gify  is  the  qnieteat,  moat  peacefol 
^see  in  the  world ;  the  streets  all  swept 
ud  clean,  bat  nobody  walking  on  the 
parement ;  no  oabs  ratUing  by,  no  rolling 
nuons,  bat  all  the  ohaim  of  qniet  and 
tedaion.  As  we  stand  at  Mark  Lane 
SUion  we  hear  aomebodytalking  at  the 
end  of  Seething  LaQ&  We  are  a  little 
late,  and  the  bells  hare  ceased  to  ring,  so 
that  the  hnab  and  stillness  eveiywhere  is 
Hke  that  of  a  city  of  the  dead.  And  so 
our  footsteps  echo  np  Uie  lane,  which  was 
once  called  Synedon,  bat  has  for  centories 
been  known  as  Seedling.  On  the  right  is 
the  opening  to  a  court,  beneath  a  traceiy 
of  eliborate  ironwork.  It  is  Oatheriae 
Court,  onee  haunted  by  Eossian  merchants, 
with  honsei  solid  and  respectable,  now 
altogether  offices,  tiie  blinds  all  down  and 
nobody  peeping  out  from  behind  them. 
The  court,  by  the  way,  does  not  take  its 
name  from  uie  saint  of  ttie  old  hoepital, 
and  present  docks,  beyond  the  Tower,  as 
TOO  might  think,  but  from  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Knada,  by  do  meana  a  saintly 
pemnu^  Thus,  at  least,  saya  Miss 
Aldri^e,  who  gives  »  good  descnption  of 
this  neigbboorhood  in  her  pleasant  romance 
(^  the  "  Tower  Gardens. " 

There,  near  the  top  of  the  lane,  where 
the  big  blank  warehouses  now  stand,  was 
tiie  old  Navy  Office,  where  Samuel  Pepys 
was  clerk  of  the  acts.  The  building  had 
once  been  the  site  of  the  priory  of  the 
Crutcbed,  or  Crossed  Friars,  and  occnpied 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lane,  with  the 
offices  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
the  residences  of  the  chief  offidala  round 
aboat,  with  plenty  of  elbow-room  in  the 
way  of  conrta  and  gardens.  Mr.  Pepya 
singing  in  his  garden  on  summer  eveniugs 
with  Uie  poor  wretch  hia  wife,  and  Mercer, 
her  maid,  who  waa  more  gifted,  will  be 
suggested  to  those  familiar  with  the 
Diary,  and  will  give  as  a  measure  of  the 
changes  that  have  since  taken  place.    And 


yet  what  a  cheerful,  merry  sool  it  waa — 
chimping  and  singing  through  alt  that 
diamal  time — the  plagae ;  the  fire ;  the 
Datch  in  the  Thames  and  setting  fire  to 
Chatham  1 

And  Mr.  Pepya  had  only  to  atep  across 
the  way  to  reach  the  gate  of  Bt  Olave'e 
churchyard — a  bandsoma  bat  dismal-look- 
ing gate,  adorned  with  akalls  and  emblems 
of  mortality,  aaid  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
plague.  The  gate  is  now  closed,  bat  we 
can  see  into  the  churchyard  throngh  ita 
bars,  with  ita  tombstones  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  But  the  practicable  entrance 
to  the  church  is  round  the  comer  in  Hart 
Street,  where  we  come  upon  aigna  of 
active  lif&  There  are  retail  shops  in  Hart 
Street,  and  people  Uve  there,  stand  at  their 
doors  and  loos  out  of  their  windows; 
and  the  oigan  booma  out  into  the  atreet, 
and  a.  little  cluster  of  belated  people  are 
standing,  half  hesitatiog,  at  the  church- 
door. 

Within  is  a  charming  old  church,  with 
dark  atone  columna  and  pointed  arches, 
and  a  choral  service  going  on  in  a  briak 
and  hearty  fashion ;  Uie  seats  well  filled, 
and  yet  with  plen^  of  room;  the  little 
(diarity-school  of  the  pariah  aitting  behind 
the  choir.  Everywhere  quaint  tablets  and 
memorials,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chnich  a  range  of  monumenta,  exceediiuly 
good  and  qoaint — a  circle  of  dignified 
citizens  of  Elizabeth'a  daya  and  Jamea'a, 
with  their  red  cloaks,  stiff  ruffs,  and  stiffer 
bearda.  A  later  memorial  that  occupies  a 
whole  bay  of  the  church,  with  a  bust 
above  of  a  pleasant,  aympa^etio-Iooking 
female,  incites  interest,  but  ia  too  far  off  to 
make  out  Bat  jnat  above  is  the  recent 
memorial  to  Pepys  in  alaboater — with  a 
medidlion  of  him  in  his  periwig — and  we 
think  of  Itim  slambaing  in  his  hi^h  pew, 
or,  perhaps,  whispering  the  news  with  Com- 
miaaioner  Sit  Wuliam  Pen,  or  exchanging 
affable  greetings  with  his  brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House — our  hymn-books  are  lent  us 
by  that  attgnat  body,  at  least  they  have  that 
inscription  upon  them ;  and  that,  too, 
seems  to  form  a  subtle  Unk  between  oar 
little  iaj  and  the  misty,  indefinite  past. 


THE  WOOING  OF  SENDAI. 

AH  OLD  JAPAHBsa^LKaKNI). 

Fob  ever  in  tbe  pine  clad  shora 

Of  Takasango'a  Bay 
Tbe  oold  waves  dash  tbeic  ciyatal  heada 

In  many-tinted  ipray, 
Lees  cold  tbon  she  whom  Sendu'a  son 
Woo'd  lot  BO  lonj;  and  strangely  wan. 
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I  Bhetfaon  oiwbt  ol  eaxth, 


loniuwbt 

Each  limb  and  feature  churned  the  eye 

With  mure  than  mortal  gauae ; 
Yet  naught  of  earth  coutd  move  nr  thrill 
Her  henit,  u  raarble  hard  and  chill. 
Long  waa  the  Halt  that  Sendai  urged; 

!i\o\r  years  their  oonniea  ran, 
Yet  never  dared  the  immortid  maid 

Hear  love  from  mortal  man. 
Sky  bnm,  how  could  nhe  hfnd  bf  1..R- 
And  e'en  n  prince's  wnrsbip  knoM-  ? 
A  nd  yet  she  loved  him.    Day  by  day, 

lienuath  one  wind  .swept  pine, 
She  heard  him  to  Iiih  samiKOji' 

ttini^ing  licr  pnu!>c  divine, 
A  woman  still  tbout;b  goddess,  slie 
Drank  in  hia  worsbij)  eatierly, 
GntranoBd,  eoslaved,  he  saw  the  liEbt 

Bura  in  her  duep-lashed  eyes  ; 
No  ionger  thwarted,  'nesth  the  piao, 

He  clapped  hi>  beauteous  prize. 
Laud  thunder  rolled  ;  tbe  nods  above, 
Saw  that  a  goddess  stooped  to  love. 
And  then,  the  story  saya,  the  goda 

Changed  each  into  a  pine  ; 
And  still  with  sounda  of  ooeMi'a  voice, 

Thoir  love-songs  intertwine. 
Condemned  to  sigh  and  sob  in  vain, 

'         ' '    I,  wind  and  rain. 


THE  CLIMBS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKE  DISTRICT. 

IN  TWO  PAET3.      PABT  JI, 

In  a  previoiu  article  va  dwcribed  tbe 
climbs  of  the  moat  interestang  Engliah 
crag — the  Pillar  Rook  in  Ennerdale.  In 
the  present  paper  we  deal  with  awanta  in 
other  parts  of  the  EDgUsh  Lake  District, 
and  among  tJiese  the  preoipicea  and  cnga 
of  Scafell  are  second  in  interest  only  to 
the  Pillar  Bock  itself.  To  describe  with 
minuteness  the  many  dimba  on  Scafell  ia 
impossible  in  the  apace  at  onr  dispooal ; 
the  cragsman  could  well  speed  a  fortnight 
in  clambeTing  about  the  moontain,  and 
eran  then  its  climbe  wonM  not  be 
azhaaated.  To  climbert,  Scafell  ts  a  more 
interesting  moontain  than  its  companion, 
Scafell  Pikes.  On  the  Upper  Eskdole  side 
the  latter  has  indeed  aome  fine  precipices 
and  cr^a,  which  are  almost  wholly  on- 
explored  ;  bnt  nowhere  does  it  offer  sach 
interesting  ascents  as  those  to  be  foood  on 
Scafell  immediately  aroond  Mickledore. 
To  be  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Scafell  crags,  it  is  best  to  »)proach 
them  from  below — that  is,  from  Waatdale. 
On  rounding  the  low  ahonlder  of  Lingmell 
above  Wastwateri  and  following  the  coorM 
of  the  stream  on  the  right  hand,  the 
stranger  will  find  himself  in  a  grand 
monntaiD    cove.      On    either    hand    are 


Lingmell  and  the  low  shoolder  of  Soafell, 
whue  the  m^ed  cliffs  of  Scafell  and  Uie 
Pikes  are  in  front  Between  the  two 
mountains  ia  the  strange,  aqnue,  tooth- 
like  ga|i  called  Hickledore,  and  from  tt 
the  i^^afell  cliffs  rise  in  a  grand  serrated 
cnrve,  like  the  back  of  a  scaled  monsto 
rearing  itaalf  in  air.  From  below  Mickle- 
dore  descends  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
a  long,  tapering,  grassy  mound,  locally 
known  as  Brown  .Tongua  The  resem- 
blance is  complete,  and  the  wild  mountain 
core  in  which  the  tongue  reposes  may  well 
be  likened  to  the  cavemooa  month  of  m 
^iant.  The  place  ia  solitary,  remote, 
impreBsiva  It  becomes  more  imposinR 
the  nearer  the  cliffs  are  approached,  and 
when  close  under  the  "  battlemented  front 
of  Scafell,"  the  vildness  of  the  scene  fills 
the  mind.  It  is  wholly  grim  and  stem ; 
no  touch  of  beauty  relieves  the  austerity. 
Whether  sun-smitten  in  the  summer  nooD, 
or  enwreathed  with  fiyiDg  mists,  the  cliffs 
of  Scafell  are  alwava  grand.  They  com- 
pose the  finest  rock  scenery  in  England, 
and  there  is  notiung  grander  in  Scuir-na- 
Gillian  or  the  CuchuSina. 

Mickledore  may  be  reached  hy  scrambling 
up  the  steeply  aloping  "  screes  which  form 
its  Wastdue  slope ;  but  the  easier  and 
more  romantic  approtdi  is  by  the  grassy 
ledge,  which  will  be  seen  projecting  from 
the  face  of  the  Scafell  precipice.  Thialedge, 
or  shelf,  is  in  but  few  places  less  than  four 
feet  vide.  In  places  it  is  composed  of 
shattered  heaps  of  rock,  which  seem  barely 
to  keep  their  equilibrium ;  but  though  then 
is  a  precipice  of  considerable  height  on  the 
left  hand,  the  passage  along  the  ledge  is 
free  from  risk,  so  long  as  the  rock-wsJl  on 
the  right  is  closely  hogged.  By  one  who 
watched  from  below  the  passage  alonir  the 
ledge  of  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Lake 
climbing,  it  was  christened  the  "Rake's 
Progress,"  and  the  name  appeara  apt,-  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  ledge  leads  Irom 
the  lower  limb  of  the  Lord's  Rake  to  the 
Mickledore  Ridge.  Stepping  from  the 
Rake's  Progress  on  to  Mickledore,  the 
stranger  finds  himself  in  what  the  guide- 
books call "  one  of  Nature's  most  savage 
retreats,"  and  truly  the  scene  is  wild 
enough.  The  summits  of  Scafell  imd  Scafell 
Pikes — the  two  highest  mountains  in  Eng- 
land— are  but  one  thotisand  two  hundred 
yards  apart  in  a  straight  line,  bat  between 
them  is  the  strange  gap  called  Mickledore. 
From  the  summit  of  Scafell  Pikes  its  rock- 
strewn  aides  slope  gradually  towards  Scafell. 
Presently  the  slopes  steepen  on  either  hand. 
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ImtIiik  a  saddle-shaped  ravina.  The  saddle 
dirindlea  to  a  roof- like  ridge,  which 
Btretches  in  a  gentle  curve  from  moantraiii 
to  taoanbun,  till  it  ends  abruptly  against 
tiie  wedge-shaped  cliSs  of  Scafell,  which 
DM  almost  vertically  for  fiye  hundred  feet 
ind  more.  Though  the  slopes  of  the  ridge 
ae  Bleep,  and  the  ridge  itself  is  so  narrow 
that  it  may  eaeily  be  bestrided,  there  is 
no  danger  whatever  in  walking  along  it; 
yet  appalling  are  Uie  terrois  of  this 
gorge  as  told  in  the  older  goide-booka 
"It  may  indeed  be  croaeed,"  saya  Murray, 
"bat  the  passage  is  difGcolt,  and  at  one 
point  dangerous,  and  it  should  be  at- 
tampted  oHy  by  experienced  cragemen,  or 
members  of  the  Alpme  Club."  In  another 
passage  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  of 
tlio  Bonthem  slope  from  the  ridge  to  the 
atranga  soUtadea  of  Upper  Eskd^e — a  elope 
which  is  indeed  steep,  stony,  and  tedioua,  but 
nothing  more  :  "  The  descent  into  Eakdale 
is  over  terraces  of  slippeiy  turf,  and  down 
slanting  sheeta  of  bare  rock,  which,  makes 
the  enterprise,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a 
gdde,  one  of  peril  Some  have  attempted 
this  descent,  and  tamed  back  in  terror  at 
the  difficulties  before  them ;  bat  there  are 
places  from  which  a  tourist  might  find  it  even 
more  difficnlt  to  retreat  than  to  advance." 

Looking  up  at  the  Scafell  cliffs  from  Mickle- 
dore,  the  direct  ascent  appears  impossible, 
u,  in  fact,  it  has  hitherto  proved.  Bat  tiiere 
ii  more  than  one  way  of  saccessfuUy  tam- 
ing tiie  flank  of  these  forbidding  precipices. 
The  loutes  by  the  "Broad  Stand  and 
"  Chimney,"  on  the  left  or  Eskdale  side  of 
Uickledore,  ate  now  tolerably  well  known  to 
lake-dunbOTs ;  they  are  even  described  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  in  gaide-books.  The 
Broad  Stand  is  reached  by  descending  close 
under  the  cliffs  for  twenty-one  yards  till  a 
cleft,  eighteen  inches  wide,  is  seen  between 
two  small  upright  rocks.  Any  man  of 
moderate  size  can  worm  his  way  through 
the  deft,  and  climb  out  at  the  end  on  to 
a  grassy  comer.  From  this  point  there  is 
<Huy  one  practicable  way.  It  lies  np  walla 
afid  slopes  of  rocks,  and  "  to  any  ordinary 
cragsman  it  presents,"  add  Professor 
Tfndall,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Beview 
in  1859,  "a  pleasant  bit  of  mountain 
practice,  and  nothing  more."  TheFrofesaor 
admits,  however,  that  "to  persons  given 
to  siddiness,  or  lacking  sufficient  surenees 
of  toot  or  strength  of  ^asp,"  the  climb  is 
not  recommendable.  The  danger  consists 
in  slipping  on  any  of  tiie  slopes  or  walls, 
when  the  climber  would  go  bamping  down 
manv  feet  without  anr  c&nce  of  stopping 


till,  with  considerable  personal  discomfo 
he  reached  the  base  of  the  precipice.  T 
entrance  to  the  Scafell  Chimney  (a  gull 
two  feet  wide  running  into  and  np  the  fa 
of  the  cliS)  is  a  few  yards  lower  down  th 
the  entrance  to  the  Broad  Stand.  It 
impossible  to  go  straight  up  the  Cbimnt 
as  the  way  is  blocked  by  an  overhangi 
slab,  and  escape  must  be  effected  either 
the  right-hand  wall  near  the  top,  wh( 
the  hand-hold  is  miserably  inadequate, 
by  the  "comer"  forty  feet  uptheChinm< 
The  passage  of  the  comer  is  a  matter 
stride  andlmlance,  as  there  is  no  positi 
hold  for  the  hands.  There  is  a  bad  dr 
into  the  Chimney  behind,  and  a  slip 
rounding  the  comer  would  end  in  brok 
limbs,  if  not  a  battered  skulL  A  m 
essaying  the  comer  must  apply  himself  li 
a  plaister  to  an  unpleasant  projecting  roc 
and  then  by  shifting  the  weight  from  o 
foot  to  the  other  (for  the  legs  are  «tretcb 
widely  apart)  he  can  creep  round.  Th< 
climl»  in  the  Chimney  are  very  lit 
known,  and  none  of  them  should 
attempted  in  wet  weather,  when  t 
Chimney  is  indeed  a  mere  spout.  Ev 
when  the  escape  is  made  from  t 
Chimney  by  the  routes  named,  the 
mainder  of  the  ascent  requires  care, 
the  rocks  here  are  smooth,  and  they  sic 
steeply  towards  Eskdale,  some  at  as  gn 
an  angle  as  fifty-four  degrees.  Last  Augi 
a  young  and  active  climber,  forgetting  : 
a  moment  the  caution  that  should  alwf 
go  hand  -  in  -hand  with  daring,  attempt 
to  cross  one  of  these  smooth,  sloping  roc 
He  slipped,  slid  rapidljr  down  for  twen 
seven  feet,  vainly  catching  at  the  smoc 
surface  and  then  bounded  through  the 
in  a  leap  of  seventy  feet,  falling  full  on 
face  just  at  the  edge  of  the  dry  watercou: 
below  the  Chimney.  Happily  the  place 
which  he  fell  was  loose  and  not  roc 
ground ;  and  he  escaped  with  a  brol 
nb  and  some  dangerous  face  and  he 
wounds.  The  escape  from  deatli  was  aim 
miraculous;  many  men  have  been  kil 
by  falling  a  quarter  of  the  distance.  1 
adventure  may  serve  to  remind  otl 
climbers  that  the  Scafell  cliffs  must 
treated  with  due  respect. 

There  is  yetanother  and  a  more  directn 
of  climbing  the  Scafell  cliffs  from  Mid 
dore,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
may  christen  the  "  Korth  Climb."  T 
route  is  known  to  very  few.  It  was  < 
covered  for  himself  in  187*,  by  Mr.  Geo: 
Seatree,  the  author  of  a  pleasantly-writi 
little  pamphlet  on  the  Lake  District,  n( 
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unfortunately,  out  of  print,  When  Mr, 
Seatree  ascended,  he  was  vith  a  firiend, 
and  the  Waatdale  people  received  his  atory 
with  incredolity,  "anld  WOl  Ritaon" 
declaring  that  "nowt  bat  a  fleein'  thing 
could  get  up  theear."  Mr.  Seatree,  how- 
eTer,  was  preceded  in  this  ascent  by  Major 
J.  P.  CoDdill,  B.A.,  who  climbed  tbis  vay 
both  np  and  down  alone  ae  long  ago 
as  1869.  For  the  benefit  of  dimbers 
we  qnoto  here  Mr.  Seatree'a  description 
"  From  the  ridge  we  traversed  a  ledge  of 
grass-coVered  rock  (the  Eake's  Progress) 
to  the  right,  until  we  reached  a  detached 
boulder,  stepping  upon  which  we  were 
enabled  to  get  hand-hold  of  a  crevice  six 
or  seven  feet  from  where  we  stood.  To 
draw  ourselves  up  so  as  to  get  our  feet 
apOD  this  was  the  difSculty ;  there  is  only 
one  small  foothold  in  that  distance,  and  to 
have  slipped  here  would  have  precipitated 
the  climber  many  feet  below.  Having 
succeeded  in  gaining  this  foothold,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  small  rectangular 
recess,  with  barely  room  to  turn  round. 
From  here  it  was  necessary  to  draw  our- 
selves carefully  over  two  other  ledges  into 
a  small  rift  in  the  rocks,  and  then  traverse 
on  our  hands  and  knees  another  narrow 
ledge  of  about  eight  feet  to  the  left,  which 
brought  us  nearly  in  a  line  with  Mickledore 
Ridge,  From  here  all  was  comparatively 
smooth  sailing."  The  "  detached  boolder 
may  be  identified  with  certainty  by 
noticing  that  it  ia  embedded  in  the  Kake's 
Progress  close  to  the  top  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  grassy  gully,  about  ten  or  twelve 
yards  from  Mickledore.  None  but  ex- 
perienced climbers  should  attempt  the 
"north  climb"  from  Mickledore.  It  is 
nupleaaa&t  to  stick  on  one  of  the  higher 
ledges,  for  from  these  the  climber  looks 
almost  verticaUy  down  to  the  ralley  many 
feet  below.  In  these  circumstances  a 
sudden  seizure  akin  to  sea-sickness  may 
assaU  the  cragsman  who  baa  nob  hia  nerres 
under  thorough  control 

All  who  have  been  on  the  top  of  Scafell, 
near  Mickledore,  must  have  looked  down 
with  wonder  and  admiration  into  Deep 
Ghyll,  that  vast,  almost  vertical  funnel, 
which  descends  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  Lord's  K^e,  It  can  be 
descended  straight  down  its  whole  length, 
though  in  one  place  there  is  a  very  steep 
pitcb,  and  some  little  danger  is  incurred 
from  falling  stones.  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  at  the  upper  part  of 
Deep  Ghyll  is  a  pinnacle  rock  with  some 
slight    resemblance,  from   certain  points 


of  view,  to  the  celebrated  Pietar  Botte 
in  Mauritius,  except  that  the  stone  on 
the  top  is  much  smaller  than  the  knob 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  Mauritius 
mountiun.  The  Deep  Ghyll  pinnacle  is 
perhaps  best  named  the  "Scafell  Pillar," 
for  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to 
have  several  features  in  common  with 
the  Ennerdale  Pillar.  Both  have  a  Pisgah 
rock  and  a  Jordan  gap,  both  have  a  high 
and  low  man,  and  both  have  a  slanting 
slab  in  similar  positions.  So  inaccessible 
does  the  Scafell  Pillar  appear,  that  it  is 
probable  no  one  ever  thought  of  making 
an  att«mpt  apon  it  till  Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett 
Smith,  whose  climbs  on  the  Ennerdale 
Pillar  were  referred  to  in  a  previous 
article,  looking  at  Uie  Bock  witii  the  eye 
of  a  genius  for  climbing,  thought  he 
could  see  a  way  to  the  top.  He  made 
the  attempt  alone  in  September  of  this 
year,  and  successfully  readied  the  top, 
being  the  first  man  to  set  foot  on  the 
summit  of  this  forbidding  peak.  A  week 
or  two  later,  Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  J,  W.  Robinson,  a  local 
cragsman  of  much  enthnsiasm,  judgment, 
and  skill,  made  another  attack  upon 
the  rock.  Starting  from  a  point  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
Rake's  Progress,  and  climbing  upwards,  they 
soon  entered  a  very  long,  narrow,  almost 
vertical  chimney,  the  ascent  of  which  taxed 
their  strength  greatly,  Emei^ing  at  last, 
they  reached  a  steep  arSte,  which  led  direct 
fa  the  ridge  of  the  Scafell  Pillar,  and  thus 
to  the  top,  where  they  loft  their  names  in 
a  gloss  bottle.  Now  that  the  way  is  known, 
Uie  Deep  Ohyll  Pillar  will  doubtless  be 
attempted  by  other  climbenL  On  tile 
whole  Wastdale  side  of  Scafell  there  is  fine 
climbing,  nor  are  the  minor  mooutattts 
which  buttress  the  great  heights  by  any 
means  deficient  in  interest 

Of  all  the  natural  features  of  the  Wast- 
water  District,  Piers  Ghyll  Is  perhaps  the 
moat  noticeable.  No  one  coming  over  the 
Sty  Head  Pass  from  Borrowdale  can  ^til 
to  see  this  remarkable  fissure  which,  after 
making  an  almost  right-angled  bend  in  the 
low  ground  at  the  toot  of  Linemell,  sud- 
denly narrows,  and  runs  straight  into  the 
face  of  the  Linnnell  crags.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained.  Piers  Qhyll  has  never  been 
climbed.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  which 
have  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  present 
generation  of  climbers.  Of  course  when  we 
speak  of  climbing  Piers  Ghyll  we  do  not 
mean  merely  penetrating  into  the  fissure  till 
further  progress  is  barred,  and  then  climb- 
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mg  oat  Dp  one  of  the  eidea.  The  Ghyll 
cuinot  properly  be  said  to  hare  been 
climbed  until  all  the  obstacleB  in  the 
nrine  ue  oTercome,  and  the  climber 
ems^ea  at  the  top,  under  Ungmell 
aaga.  In  all  probability  thiB  feat  will 
be  soon  achieved;  bat  ao  tax,  notwith- 
standing the  elaborate  attempts  which  have 
been  made  with  ropea,  ioe^zes,  and  steel 
wedgoB,  ereiyone  haa  failed.  Anyone  may 
Kiamble  a  good  way  along  the  torrent-bea 
in  Pien  Ghyll.  Soon  the  ravine  narrows, 
the  stieam  is  pent  in  narrow  bounds,  the 
walla  on  eithur  hand  rise  higher  and  are 
almost  perpendicaltf.  Daylight  is  obscored, 
and  afbir  haavy  rain  the  noise  of  the  falling 
water  is  deafening.  The  first  difficult  place 
is  a  smooth  steep  slab  of  rock  on  the  left 
band.  This  can  be  passed ;  bnt  the  diffi- 
cnltieB  begin  at  tiie  Uiird  waterfall,  where 
Uieie  is  a  vast  carriDK  rock  shelving 
towards  the  atream.  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  stnam.  Long 
ago,  when  Mr.  James  Payn,  then  a  yonn^ 
man  at  college,  visited  the  Lake  District,  it 
waa  hia  ardent  delight  to  roll  hage  stones 
down  the  moontain-side  and  hark  as  they 
thosdored  into  tiie  Fesse  Ghyll  (for 
so  the  novelist  spells  the  name).  Mr. 
Payn  tells  how  a  shepherd  of  Wastdale, 
MJlecting  his  sheep  on  Lingmell  in  the 
snow,  ahpped  and  fell  into  Piers  Ghyll. 
His  iron  heal  caoght  in  some  crevice  and 
wrenched  off  the  boot-sole,  thus  breaking 
the  fall,  and  the  man  survived  his  perilous 
adventure.  There  is  a  rumonr  too  that 
a  hardy  climber,  resolved  on  conquering 
the  passage  of  the  Ghyll,  passed  difficulty 
after  difficulty  tall  he  reached  a  spot  from 
which  advance  and  retreat  seemed  equally 
impoaaible.  He  lost  nerve,  and  dared  not 
ouuce  an  attempt.  There  he  remained  for 
tweuty-foor  hours,  his  shouts  rendered 
impotent  by  the  roaring  waters.  At  last, 
when  starvatioD  stared  him  in  the  face,  he 
sathered  courage,  and  Sung  himself  from 
his  xesting-place  into  the  deep  pool  formed 
by  one  oftiie  foils.  The  water  broke  his 
^1,  and  he  soramblod  back  a  sound  man. 
Bat  his  adventure  is  not  forgotten ;  and  the 
local  guides  tell  you  flatly  wat  Piers  Ghyll 
cuinot  be  olimbed.  So  did  the  Siriss  tell 
Mr.  Whymper  that  the  Matterhom  could 
not  be  climbed,  and  that  its  summit  was 
the  haunt  of  evil  spirits.  Bat  the  Matter- 
hom succumbed  nevertheless,  and  so,  we 
doubt  not,  will  Piers  Ghyll  when  the 
tuht  ni4D  appears.  To  climb  the 
whole  leng^  of  Piers  Ghyll,  and  then 
scale  the  Lingmell  crags  above,   and  ao 


reach  the  summit  of  the  mount^n,  is 
pronounced  by  a  competent  jni^  the 
hardest  and  finest  climb  in  the  English 
Lake  District,  and  one  which  would  keep 
the  climber  as  severely  on  the  streteh  as 
any  piece  of  rock-«limbing  in  Switzerland. 

The  inexhaustible  richness  of  the  AVast- 
water  district,  from  the  climber's  point 
of  view,  tempts  us  to  linger  too  long 
in  il^  to  the  exclusion  of  other  districts. 
We  will  not  speak,  therefore,  of  the 
chimneys  in  ttie  north  ride  of  Great  End, 
of  Uie  "Horn,"  the  "Screen,"  and  "West- 
moreland's Chimney  "  on  Great  Gable,  of 
the  Stirrup  orogs  on  Yewb&rrow,  or  of  the 
rotton  galleys  m  the  Screes,  but  will  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  climbs  in  other 
ports  of  the  district 

Of  these.  Striding  Edge,  on  Helvellyn, 
is  by  far  the  best  known.-  Scott's 
grandiose  poem  and  Wordsworth's  ex- 
qoisite  verses  have  given  immortality  to 
Striding  Edge.  Save  for  the  ugly  dam 
which  banks  up  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Tarn 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Glenridding 
lead-mines,  which  have  almost  destroyed 
the  beauty  of  the  upper  reach  of  Ulls- 
wator,  all  is  now  as  it  was  when  young 
Gough  —  Scott's  Pilgrim  of  Nature- 
slipped  over,  and  was  killed,  in  the 
spring  of  1805.  The  setting  of  the  two 
poems  is  there,  all  except  ue  eagle.  If 
you  chance  to  be  on  Striding  Edge  on  a 
stormy  day,  when  the  mists  are  boiling  up 
from  the  coves  of  Grisedole,  you  will  say 
it  is  a  place  an  English  Manfred  might 
choose  for  his  soliloquies.  But  as  for  danger, 
there  is  hardly  any.  To  the  cragsman  it  is 
a  promenade ;  for  ladies,  merely  a  pleasant 
pieoe  of  exertion.  If  any  persona  are 
rendered  giddy  by  the  steepness  of  the 
slopes,  and  on  the  Grisedale  side  they  are 
certainly  steep,  they  can  be  perfectly  secure 
by  taking  the  lower  path.  Not  far  from  Uie 
Patterdtue  end  of  the  ridge  is  a  small  iron 
cross,  set  up  to  t^e  memory  of  one  Bobert 
Dixon,  who  was  killed  on  Striding  Edge 
while  following  the  Patterdale  foxhounds 
in  November,  1868.  The  cross  is  small,  and 
may  easily  be  missed  among  the  rocks. 

Fat  more  imposing  than  the  Striding 
Edge  on  Helvellyn  is  the  little-known 
Sharp  Edge  on  Blencothara.  Blencatharo 
is  one  of  the  very  few  lake  moon- 
tains  about  which  legends  are  told.  On 
the  neighbouring  Sowter  FaU,  marching 
regiments,  troops  of  phantom  horsemen, 
and  all  sorts  of  strange  apparitions  have 
been  seen;  and  in  Scales  Tarn,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipitous  Tarn  Crag,  the  stars 
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are  to  be  seen  at  sooaday.  The  Broad, 
Narroir,  and  Sharp  Edges  OQ  BlencaUiara 
are  among  the  moat  intereeting  thinga  to 
be  seen  among  the  lake  moantains,  and 
the  Sharp  Edge  is  certainty  the  Bharpeat 
m  the  district,  It  is  mnch  narrower  than 
Striding  Edge,  bat  nowhere  does  it  offer 
any  difficulty  to  the  ordinary  climber. 
The  ascent  of  Tam  Cr^,  after  leaving 
the  ridge,  is  indeed  much  more  unpleasant. 
In  ice  and  snow  these  ridges  present  real 
difficulties.  In  the  winter  of  1880  81,  an 
overhanging  snow-cornice  extended  for  a 
mile  from  uie  first  to  the  second  cairn  on 
Blencathara,  and  so  solid  was  it  that  it  was 
possible  to  stand  on  the  cornice  well  ont 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  mountain. 

In  these  two  papers  it  has  been  onr  aim 
to  flimiah  the  cragsman  with  a  rough  guide 
to  the  best  rock  climbing  in  the  Lake 
District  Snace  compels  na  to  omit  several 
interesting  places,  such  as  Pavey  Ark,  the 
climbs  from  Grisedale  Pass  up  to  St.  Sunday 
Crag,  and  others.  A  stranger  may  waste 
valuable  time  in  finding  the  climbs  best 
worth  doing ;  for,  except  in  Mr.  Prior's  con- 
venient little  work,  he  will  not  find  any 
printed  account  of  them.  Mr.  Prior  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the  Chimney  and  Broad 
Stand  routes  up  Scafell ;  he  even  gives  a 
vague  little  diagram  of  the  "  easy  way  "  up 
the  Pillar  Kock.  But  with  this  noteworthy 
exception,  the  stranger  is  unaided  by  the 
guide-books,  Wherever  there  are  moun- 
tains, the  climber  can  always  find  ascents 
for  himself,  but  nowhere  are  the  climbs  ao 
interesting  and  so  numerous  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wastdale.  To  see  the 
Lake  District  properly,  it  is  best  to  take  a 
certdn  number  of  centres,  and  explore 
thoroughly  the  country  round  each. 
Let  no  one  be  persuaded  to  strap  a  knap- 
sack on  his  shoulders  and  roam  the 
country.  Beautiful  scenery  is  not  to  he 
enjoyea  by  rushing  through  it  with  a 
heavy  weight  on  your  back ;  yon  must  live 
in  it  to  love  it  Bowness,  Keswick,  Lang- 
dale  Valley,  Wastdale,  Patterdale,  and  Mar^ 
dale  Green  will  be  found  excellent  centres. 
Round  each  of  these  places  there  is  scenery 
of  differing  character.  Few  things  are  more 
remarkable  in  the  Lake  District  than  the 
variety  of  its  scenery.  The  elements  are  of 
the  simplest;  the  effects  produced  are  most 
varied.  The  district  is  seamed  with  moun- 
tain valleys,  yet  no  two  are  alike.  Kature 
seems  to  have  laviriied  all  her  beauties  on 
this  unique  spot  of  English  earth.  It  ia 
exquisitely  compact  The  most  varied 
beauUes  Lie  aide  by  side,  but  they  never 


jostle  or  compete  with  each  other.  There 
is  space  enongh  for  each  to  have  its  appro- 
priate setting.  It  is  this  compactness  of 
^e  English  Lake  District  wtuch  consd- 
tutea  at  once  its  charm  and  its  danger.  A 
very  little  work  in  the  way  of  "railway 
enterprise"  would  ruin  the  district  for 
ever.  Already  tlie  railways  approach 
perilously  near  the  most  sacred  solitudes. 
Between  Penrith  and  Keswick,  the  railway 
actually  comes  within  the  mountain  ram- 
part, and  "cute  off  Blencathara  from  its 
fellow  peaks.  At  Lakende,  at  the  foot 
of  Windermere,  there  is  a  station  almost 
on  the  lake ;  at  Coniston  is  another ; 
at  Keswick  the  station  is  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  Derwentwater ;  at 
Boot,  in  Eskdale,  the  terminns  is  within 
ten  miles  of  the  remotest  mountain  fast- 
nessea 

In  England,  with  its  vested  interests 
and  antique  rights,  we  cannot  nnforta- 
nately  adopt  tiie  example  so  worthily 
Bet  by  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  keep  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public  for  ever  the 
most  baautifhl  spots  of  our  overcrowded 
island.  But  with  regard  to  the  English 
Lake  District,  it  should  be  well  understood 
that  any  further  railways  will  ruin  it 
beyond  hopa  In  SwitzerUnd,  where  the 
distances  are  much  greater,  and  the  heights 
much  vaster,  a  few  mountain  railways  are 
almost  unnoticed ;  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  they  woidd  dominate  the 
landscapa  ^e  specious  plea  of  the  public 
good  cannot  be  urged  in  favour  of  schemes 
of  railway  extension  in  the  lakes.  Truns 
carry  tourists  to  the  very  confines  of  the 
district  on  all  sides.  Private  gain  is  the 
only  motive  which  can  prompt  to  farther 
"  railway  enterprise."  The  Lake  District 
Defence  Association  is  doing  excellent 
work.  Already  it  has  defeated  the  Borrow- 
dale  and  Ennerdale  schemes-^schemes  for 
mineral  railways,  which  would  have 
absolutely  ruined  the  beauty  of  the  two 
valleys.  But  raOway  interests  are  very 
powerful,  and  fresh  schemes  are  floated 
every  year.  Manchester,  having  fooled 
with  sewage  and  manufactures  all  the 
streams  in  its  neighbourhood',  has  laid 
violent  hands  on  Thirlmere,  and  is  only 
waiting  the  necessary  capital  to  convert 
that  lake  into  a  reservoir.  The  example 
cannot  but  be  encouraging  to  the  pro- 
moters of  railway  schemes.  That  they  will 
triumph  before    long    seems    more  than 

Erobable,  and  when  that  day  comes  the 
lake  District  will  be  irreparably  ruined. 
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DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  THE 
DESEET. 

DintiKe  the  progiws  of  tlis  gnaUat  of 
vm  nerat  and  nnineroiu  "  little  wtan,"  the 
writer  had  the  lot  to  be  encamped,  or 
rather  btvonaclced,  for  nearl;'  a  month,  at 
ooe  not  very  charioing  point  in  the  desert. 
He  erosring  of  th&t  wildemeee  of  sand 
ifid  gravel  irsa  found  to  be  an  ardnooa 
apeiation  for  an  annj;  and  the  enem^ 
had  not  neglected,  hj  art,  to  add  to  the 
natoral  o^Btadea  that  ttU  to  be  enr- 
monnted  by  the  inrading  hoati  From 
«Q  hiit(«io^  point  of  view,  the  desert  in 
qa«etion  is,  perhapH,  cbieSy  remarkable 
on  aecoont  of  its  having  been  traversed  by 
Hie  In»elit«s,  in  somewhat  remote  times, 
md  onder  trying  circtimstaDces.  And 
over  some  portion  of  its  inhospitable  snr- 
&ee,  Napoleon  Uie  Great,  at  a  later  date, 
led  his  conqnering  legiona  But  in  oar 
own  day  and  generation,  this  region  has  been 
the  subject  of  general  interest  from  its 
offering  a  field  for  the  labonre  and  exploite 
of  a  British  army ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  its 
binen  vastes  seem  likely  to  be  the  eanse 
<tf  itill  more  serious  strife  in  the  fntaie. 

Hist  part  of  tiie  wildemesa  where  we 
were  destined  for  a  time  to  sojoani,  is 
nid  to  hain  once  been  covered  by  the 
ilnetA  and  bnildings  of  a  pi^nlons 
city.  Of  the  existence  of  this,  or  of 
uiy  of  its  remuns,  we  were   in  entJre 

Sorsnce  when  bironacked  on  its  site. 
B  nrina,  if  there  were  any  snch,  were 
eSKtailly  concealed  by  the  deep  sand. 
Ifodem  edifieee,  wil^  the  sing^  exception 
of  a  small,  solitary-lookiDg  mosque,  there 
were  none  whatever ;  and  when  the  troops 
left  to  Bfligbbonrbood,  bat  little  of  that 
dnine  was  left  save  the  bare  walls.  Ita 
■ppearanoe  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  minia- 
(oia  Xomtui  keep,  or,  rather,  it  resembled 
mash  one  of  these  ancient "  stTong-honses," 
n"pe^''one  still  sees  on  the  border- 
laods  between  England  and  Scotland.  It 
tbtrefore  eomrtitnted  a  sort  of  landmark 
in  the  midst  o{  the  mostly  flat  anrronnding 
RHiBtry.  And  if  the  ontward  aspect  of 
tba  muqae  was  foriorn  enoogh,  its  internal 
deeotatioQ  was  rmdered  complete  by  our 
Ben,  who  stripped  it  of  every  inch  of 
woodwork,  and  were  just  eommendng  the 
demdition  <A  the  roof,  when  we  len  the 
plaee.  This  species  of  sacrilege  was,  of 
eoorse,  owing  to  the  want  of  firewood — a 
QMeeaary,  bnteztoemely  scarce  commodity. 
Soma  motmds,  or  low  hills,  lined  t^e 
baoka  of  a  diannel,  which  was,  raUier  in- 


appropriately, termed  the  "Sweetwater" 
Canal.  A  few  of  the  hillocks  were  perhaps 
natural  formations,  but  many  of  them 
were  evidently  composed  of  the  material 
thrown  up  in  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
that  bore  so  enticing  a  name.  Close  to  it 
r^n  a  railway ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
landscape,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  almost  level,  and  was  devoid  of  vege- 
tation. By  the  side  of  the  canal,  however, 
were  swampa,  in  which  grew  and  flonrished 
considerable  groves  of  bulrushes, 

We  arrived  on  this  not  very  attractive 
looking  scene  in  the  evening  of  what  had 
been  a  hot  and  laborious  day.  The  latter 
had  been  passed  by  us  in  a  pretty  long,  and, 
from  terriole  thirst,  a  moat  painful  march 
over  some  miles  of  the  arid  desert.  At  an 
earlier  hour,  a  sharp  encounter  had  taken 
place  between  the  outposts  of  the  opporing 
armies,  the  mounds,  already  alluded  to 
forming  the  more  Immediate  objects  of 
contentioa  TTiey  were  liberally  sprinkled 
with  the  evidences  of  combat.  Broken 
gnn- carriages  and  slain  horses  were 
numerous.  Equipments  and  rifles  had 
been  discarded  by  many  of  the  foe  on 
taking  their  departure  ;  and  in  some  places 
the  surface  was  deeply  ploughed  np  by  shot 
and  shelL  Bat  killed  or  even  wounded 
men  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 
and  we,  naturally  enough  concluded  that 
these  mtist  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
retiring  defenders  of  the  hillocks. 

The  first  object  of  the  parched  men  was, 
of  course,  to  obtain  water.  In  view  of 
this  a  rush  was  made  to  the  canal,  where 
the  enemy's  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
was  made  quickly  apparent.  The  number 
of  dusky  and  defunct  warriors  who  lay  half 
in,  half  out  of,  the  water,  was  far  from  a 
pleasant  sight ;  and  the  bodies  of  these  nn- 
fortunate  fellows  were  suggestive  of  at  leaet 
as  many  more  that  had  probably  been  more 
completely  immersed.  It  will  be  easily 
credited  that,  under  these  conditions,  the 
fluid  was  scarcely  "sweet-water";  but  so 
agonising  was  the  prevailing  thiret,  that 
it  was  eagerly  swallowed  in  helmetfuls — 
oar  headpieces  being  of  immense  practical 
value  in  this  respect.  Having  in  this  way 
refreshed  thems^ves  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  the  men  lay  down  on  the  sand,  and 
ere  long  were  sound  asleep,  being  well-nigh 
exhausted  with  fatigne  and  annety. 

Next  morning,  the  sun  had  hardly  risen, 
before  its  rays  began  to  wax  oppressive, 
even  dangeronsly  so ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  some  kind  of  shelter  wonld  needs  have 
to  be  improvised.    A  case  or  two  of  sun- 
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Btrobe  daring  the  preoediiif;  da;*!  match, 
shoved  the  aeceatity  of  avoiding  the  actioii 
of  the  ana  aa  far  as  possible.  But,  u  ^et, 
we  had  no  tents,  and  had  no  immediate 

§  respect  of  getting  imy ;  for  the  bianiport 
epattment  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  its 
movements,  or  was,  indeed,  in  a  great 
decree  stationary,  about  the  time  of 
which  we  are  treating.  The  railway  was 
aseless  from  lack  of  rolling  •  stock, 
tiiough  we  had  heard  that  Boveral  loco- 
motires  were  enjoying  a  period  of  in- 
activity in  the  holds  cS  ships  a  few  miles 
distant.  For  like  reasons  we  wore  with- 
out provisions.  We  were,  therefore,  de- 
pendent for  sabsistence  on  the  waters 
of  the  canal,  from  which  proceedings  were 
taken  to  fish  oat  the  dead  soldiers.  The 
thing  most  ui^ently  required,  however, 
was  shelter.  "Vt^dering  a  little  way  along 
the  canal,  quite  a  forest  of  bulrushes,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  was  discovered 
Great  bundles  of  these  were  cut,  and  with 
them  tent-sbaped  huts  were  soon  erected, 
wbich  proved  to  be  admirable  protections 
alike  from  the  son  by  day,  and  from  the 
heavy  dews  that  fell  by  nighi  While 
engaged  in  gathering  these  materials,  we 
did  not  fail  to  notice  that  au  immense  dam 
had  been  built  across  the  course  of 
canal, and  that  the  railwayhad  likewise  been 
obstructed  by  a  huge  mound  of  clay  and 
sand.  These  great  works  were  the  means  of 
detaining  us  for  some  time  in  their  vicinity. 
Meanwhile  the  day  passed  on,  night 
approached,  and  at  length  darkness  came 
rapidly  over  us.  We  lay  down  in  what  oL ' 
historians  describe  as  "great  security, 
being  well  aware  that  the  nearest  pickets  of 
the  enemy  were  at  least  two  miles  distant 
But,  of  course,  the  usual  precautions  of 
guards  and  outposts  were  not  forgotten. 
Everybody,  wit^  the  exception  ot  these 
vigilant  parties,  was  soon  Numbering,  and 
the  deep  silence,  peculiar  to  the  desert, 
reigned  supreme.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heud,  unless,  half  asleep,  one  lay  near 
where  a  sentry  patroUed,  wilJi  footfall 
muffled  in  the  soft,  loose  sand.  But 
suddenly  this  quiescent  scene  was  tran»- 
formed  into  one  that  almost  baffles 
description.  Amid  alarming  shouts,  a 
headlong  rush  was  made  to  the  rifles. 
These  weapons  had  been  "  piled,"  or 
stacked,  in  long  tines  between  the  rows 
of  habitations  of  balraahea ;  and  on  them 
were  suspended  the  belts,  haversacks, 
and  pouches  of  theb  ownera  Thus 
entangled,  the  arms  were  overthrown  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  egbrts  niade   to 


■etze  them;  wad  many  of  them  were 
choked  up  with  sand,  being  thereby 
rendered — for  the  time — all  but  useless  for 
fohig  purposes.  Men  were  loading  tiieir 
pieces,  fixing  on  their  bayonets,  and  asanm- 
ug  postures  of  defence  not  much  like 
those  depicted  in  drill-books,  or  learned 
laborion^y  on  the  barrack-square.  All  this 
would  have  been  extremely  ludicrous,  but 
for  the  apprehension  that  existed  on 
idl  hands,  and  wbich  was  not  only 
generally  felt,  but  craite  as  oenerslly 
shown.  Officers,  scantily  clad,  and  having 
anything  but  a  martial  air,  bwan  to 
attempt  to  restore  order.  One  of  these, 
with  a  sabre  in  one  hand,  and  a  "eix- 
shooter"  in  the  other,  and  having  hia 
figure  env^oped  in  a  rug,  sntmonuted  by 
a  helmet,  was  finally  sucoeeaful  in  bu 
exertions.  Drawing  up  the  meo  m  line,  he 
was  endeavouring  to  get  them  into  some- 
thing like  the  semblance  at  least  of 
fightmg  trim,  when  a  second  panic  waa 
nearly  isdaoed  by  another  series  of  sounds.  | 
Two  or  three  otiier  re^ments  lay  near,  ; 
and  their  drums  were  beating  to  arms  with  | 
extraordinary  vigour,  amid,  as  we  could 
hear,  great  disorder.  Confidence,  however, 
began  to  return,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  j 
the  whole  a&ir  was  a  false  alarm.  Nothing 
could  at  the  time  be  asoertaioed  as  to  the 
cause  or  origin  <d  the  confiision,  and  lotHi 
all  was  quiet  agun ;  bat  daylight  divulged 
reasons  for  these  midnight  disturbances. 

It  appeared,  from  a  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  membera  of  the  "barrack" 
guard — for  so  it  was  termed — that  a  Tnrk, 
who  was  supposed  to  act  as  an  interprater, 
and  who  was,  in  that  capacity,  "  attached  " 
to  our  corps,  had  been  the  unoonscioua 
means  of  oartying  terror  into  the  hearta  of 
many  hundreds  of  Britdn's  chosen  warriors. 
Having  on  a  white  garment,  and  nothing 
more,  Joseph,  as  he  was  ealled,  came  forth 
from  his  hut  in  the  condition  known  aa 
"walking  in  bis  sleep."  Approaching  a 
sentinel  m  the  course  of  his  peramlnu*- 
tiona,  the  man  ohallenged  him,  and  got  no 
reply.  In  the  obscurity,  and  from  the 
colour  of  his  dress,  the  soldier  probably 
took  Joseph  for  an  enemy.  A  soeond 
summons  brought  forth  no  answer;  nor 
did  a  third.  Thereupon  the  sentry  charged 
the  figure  in  the  white  shirt,  and  that 
with  such  vigour  and  addrees,  that  tta 
yells  and  shrieks  were  uttered  with  con- 
siderable gnsta  In  a  moment  the  hun- 
dreds ot  adjacent  "Tommy  Atkinses  "were 
aroused  by  tiiese  supposed  war-wboopa, 
and  the  scene  we  have  tried  to  deecnbe 
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naolted.  Tkking  at  once  to  his  heels, 
Joseph  nn  through  the  lines  of  the  other 
troops  we  have  mentioned,  and  effectually 
sUimed  them  tiao.  The  chief  effect  of 
ibeie  uoctonul  events,  was  the  issue  of 
itringent  orders  enjoining  every  man  to 
deep  ready  dressed  for  action.  The  sentries, 
u  veil,  were  directsd  to  be  more  caatJoos 
before  adopUng  the  executive  measores 
which  in  this  case  had  so  thoroughly 
awakened  not  only  Uie  ^mnambolist,  but 
the  whole  division.  Aa  it  was,  -the  sentry 
bad  in  no  way  exceeded  his  duty ;  for  the 
third  challenge  being  auausweied,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  fire  upon  the  erratic  Joseph. 

Besides  the  promulgation  of  these 
"ordeiB,"  the  day  following  apon  the  in- 
terpreter's escapade  was  remarluble  for  at 
leut  two  other  reasoDs.  One  of  these  was 
the  continued  delay  in  the  arrival 
tents  and  other  neceaaaries.  The  other 
was  the  commeDcemeut  of  a  course  of  bard 
labour  on  tiie  monuments  the  enemy  had 
left  on  the  railway  and  in  the  canaL  These 
two  sabjectB  of  consideration  occupied  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  the  whole  day ;  and 
in  the  evening  we  were  delighted  to  see 
Kane  carta  on  the  horizon,  which  eventually 
tamed  out  to  be  our  long-expected  supplies. 
With  the  advent  of  another  day,  we 
were  begianin^  to  make  oursalTes  more  at 
home,  though  m  novel  and  rather  adverse 
circnmBtancea.  Washing  in  the  sweet 
waters  of  the  canal  was  forbidden,  and 
Tsry  properly  so,  though  it  became  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  secure  the  great  comfort  in 
this  homing  climate  of  frequent  ablution. 
Holes  in  the  ground  were  tried,  bat  the 
water  disappeared  aa  quickly  as  it  could 
be  poored  into  them.  Oar  helmets,  when 
the  ventilators  were  stopped  up,  were  more 
e£Geient  for  the  purpose.  Some  officers,  who 
possessed  waterproof  sheets,  were  forta- 
oate,  for  by  means  of  one  of  tiiese  articles, 
a  hole  eoold  be  converted  into  an  excellent 
btUt  Bat  more  handy  and  capacious 
baths  were  discovered.  These  were  several 
sarcoph^,  which  lay  near  the  canal,  at  an 
easy  distance  from  the  camp;  and  they 
proved  a  very  great  boon  to  us. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  notwithstanding 
inprovements  in  oar  domestic  life,  conse- 
qtisnt  on  the  opening  of  t^  railway  for 
toaffic,  a  great  amount  of  sickness  b^an  to 
appaar.  The  doctors  had  their  hancu  full, 
their  tents  were  besieged  at  all  hours  by 
■nfferera  £rom  real  or  imaginary  diaorders. 
The  medical-chest  was  of  a  visry  portable 
nature.  It  was  about  the  siz/  of  a  lady's 
work-box.  and  within  it  were  namerous 


pills,  of  varied  colours  and  dimensions, 
neatjy  arranged  in  little  compartments. 
In  these  pills,  of  one  kind  or  other,  were 
panaceas  for  every  ill,  from  sunstroke  to 
the  sting  of  a  sand-fly.  So  many  were  the 
patients  of  a  morning,  that  a  stereotyped 
set  of  qaestions  were  ac^ed  by  Uie  sargson, 
who,  presenting  a  pill  to  a  particular 
sofierer,  with  the  words,  "  Take  that," 
l^ten  passed  on  to  the  next  candidate  for  a 
like  prescription.  Very  serioos  cases  were 
sent  to  the  "field  hospital" — a  few  tents 
pitched  about  half  a  mile  from  camp.  There 
the  treatment  was  similar,  and  in  addition 
to  an  increased  allowance  of  pills,  the  men 
got  a  resL  Some  of  them  found  a 
permanent  reating-pl&ce  in  its  vicinity,  for 
we  left  a  few  melancholy-looking  crosaes, 
made  from  the  fomitore  of  the  mosque, 
near  the  site  of  the  field-hospital 

One  dark  night,  we  made  a  movement  in 
force,  which  the  special  correapondent  of  a 
weU-known  "  daily  "  likened  to  the  ancient 
and  well-worn  story  that  "the  French 
marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  marched 
down  again."  And  this  is  an  accurate 
description  of  what  did  occur ;  though  we 
represented  the  "French  "in  this  particular 
instance,  and  the  hill  was  supplanted  by  a 
wide  expanse  of  sand  and  gravel.  After 
tramping  for  some  hours  in  the  dark  we 
were  ordered,  in  subdued  accents,  quite 
appropriate  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
to  "lie  down."  Having  for  some  time  eo 
reclined,  we  were  told  to  rise,  and  then  we 
started  on  a  heavy  journey  home.  Nearly 
the  whole  night  was  consumed  in  thu 
(apparently)  aimless  walk ;  and  the  men 
got  back  to  camp  joat  in  time  to  begin 
the  day's  labours  in  the  canal 

Before  our  residence  near  the  mosque 
had  terminated,  the  details  connected  with 
cleanliness  and  brightness  of  arms  and 
equipments,  which  are  characteristic  of 
soldiering  in  peace-time,  had  sadly  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  abundant  dew  of  the 
night  was  very  injurious  to  the  riflea,  or  at 
all  events  to  their  appearance  from  a  military 
loint  of  view.  It  covered  them  with  a 
ayer  of  rust,  for  the  removal  of  which  we 
were  unprovided  with  oiL  Bat  for  this 
purpose — as  for  many  others — a  "  make- 
shift "  was  forthcoming.  We  liad  all,  on 
leaving  the  mother-country,  been  supplied 
with  boxes  of  grease — technically  called 
"  dubbin  " — for  amplication  to  boot-leather. 
Though  not  extensively  used  for  its  legiti- 
mate end,  the  dubbin  was  simply  iuvalaable 
as  a  substitute  for  oil 

But  with  the  onanincr  uo  of  the  ratlwav. 
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and,  snbBeqnently,  of  the  canal,  onr 
sojonm  aroand  the  desecrated  mosqae 
came  to  an  end — tothetmdisgnised  delight 
of  moBt  of  ns. 


GERALD. 

BT  KLKANOB  C  FAICK. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIIL  BOSES. 
Deerhurst  Lodge,  the  honse  There 
Theo  had  been  so  happy  one  rainy  day  in 
antnmn,  had  an  odd  little  charm  of  its 
own,  which  she  felt  more  and  more,  day 
after  day,  when  she  began  to  lire  there, 
She  and  Gerald  stayed  in  London  most  of 
the  spring,  and  came  down  to  Deerhurst 
at  the  begmning  of  the  beautiful  summer, 
bringing  Ada  with  them.  That  year  the 
summer  was  wonderful  for  its  heat  and 
beauty;  the  calm,  serene,  glowing  sunahine 
almost  reminded  them  sometimea  of  Africa. 
The  little  boose  lay  surroonded  by  green 
sloping  lawns ;  its  rongh-cast  walls  hoA  a 
dark  trellis  running  along  the  lower  part 
of  them,  and  seemed  to  be  planted  in 
flowers  of  many  colonre,  running  np  and 
shining  brightly  among  their  green  leaves. 
It  was  like  a  little  old  boose  m  a  picture- 
book.  Inside,  the  old  oak  rooms  were  fall 
of  dark,  cool  shade,  and  sweet  and  gay 
with  bowls  of  roses ;  the  lower  garden  was 
fall  of  roses.  On  the  smooth  turf  all 
about,  soft  breezes  sometimes  stirred  the 
shadows  of  the  wych-elms  and  the  beech- 
trees,  The  sloping  bank  in  front  of  the 
house  Wfts  shaded  by  three  large,  old  trees, 
and  the  roots  of  one  of  these — a  sturdy, 
wide-branching  ash — made  a  natural  arm- 
diair,  where  Theo  used  to  spend  many  hoars 
of  those  summer  days,  watched  solemnly 
by  Wool  and  Toby,  lyin§  side  by  stda 

She  was  weak,  and  tired,  and  languid, 
and  very  dreamy,  though  the  life  was 
coming  back  to  her  by  degrees ;  and  Ada, 
as  she  sat  at  her  feet  and  watched  her, 
perfectly  happy  in  taking  care  of  her  while 
Gerald  was  away,  wondered  a  great  deal 
about  the  country  and  the  life  that  had 
taken  all  Theo's  strong,  young  energy  away. 
They  did  not  talk  very  much  through 
those  long  afternoons ;  sometimes  she  Uked 
Ada  to  read  to  her  out  of  old  favourite 
books,  not  much  caring  for  anything  new ; 
sometimes  Mrs.  GoodaU  came  and  brought 
her  children,  and  little  fat  Johnny  rolled 
about  on  the  grass,  and  Ada  played  with 
him,  while  the  cousins  sat  together  under 
the  tree.  Ada  was  always  shy  of  Helen, 
and  not  very  fond  of  her ;  she  wondered  a 
littie  at  the  happy  look  which  came  into 


Theo's  eyes  when  she  was  there.  Ada  had 
very  different  feelings  about  Captain  North, 
who  came  down  once  earlf  in  the  summer. 
She  thought  of  him  with  a  happy  little 
enthusiasm,  the  hero  who  had  gone  to  ^lat 
dreadful  AMca,  and  had  brought  Theo  and 
Gendd  home.  One  day  he  gave  her  such 
a  description  of  Kimberley  and  the  journey 
there  that  she  could  not  think  of  it  after- 
wards without  horror,  and  admired  him, 
and  pitied  her  two  darlings  more  than  ever. 
Theo  herself  never  talked  of  Afriea, 
except  to  Gerald.  Towards  evening,  when 
he  came  home,  Ada  used  to  go  away  into 
the  garden  with  a  basket  to  gather  roses, 
leaving  them  together.  Away  she  want, 
the  little,  lonely  figure,  past  the  thick,  old 
apple-trees,  where  there  was  only  a  narrow, 
shady  path  between  the  orchard  and  the 
yard  wall ;  down  the  hill,  where  the  old 
walnot-trec,  a  little  tired  of  life,  was  already 
scattering  yellow  leaves  upon  the  walk — 
down  among  the  roses,  which  grew  in  wild 
profusion  among  laurel,  and  laurustinos, 
and  honeysockle,  and  ivy  climbing  over 
low,  old  walls,  and  clustering  everywhere. 
There  she  wandered  up  and  down,  and  filled 
her  basket,  and  laid  her  face  caressingly 
agamst  the  loveliest  roses,  as  if  she  asked 
them  to  forgive  her  for  carrying  them  away. 
The  long,  pretty  walk  of  this  garden, 
where  primroses  bloomed  in  spring,  and 
roses,  and  pinks,  and  lilies  in  summer,  was 
bordered  by  a  thick  hawthorn  hedge,  with 
honeysuckle  and  elder  breaking  out  here 
and  there.  One  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
this  garden  was  very  mil  of  trees  and 
hedges,  and  thus  it  was  a  paradise  of 
birds,  who  sang  there  night  and  day  all 
through  the  spring,  and  lived  on  stiHW- 
berries  and  currants  all  the  summer,  to 
sweeten  their  voices  for  the  following  year. 
But  on  the  other  side  of  this  hedge  just 
mentioned,  there  waa  a  ste^  grass-field 
rising  np — a  sort  of  shtep-walk,  with  little 
paths  and  ledges  aboot  it,  with  great 
patches  of  gorse  and  blackberry-bnshes, 
and  old  thorn-trees,  and  wild  crab-trees, 
and  low  oaks  scattered  here  and  there 
along  the  upper  slope,  where  grew  that 
group  of  Scotch  firs  which  bordered  the 
lane  towards  Woodcote — those  same  firs 
that  Theo  used  to  aoe  dark  against  the 
sunset  from  her  window  in  Mr,  Ooodall's 
house,  so  very  long  ago. 

This  field  belonged  to  Deerhurat  Lodge, 
and  the  yard  and  garden  opened  on  one 
end  of  it,  where  there  was  an  old  ice- 
house, and  a  stack  of  wood,  and  one  or 
two  hayricks  between  the  buildings  and 


the  lan&  At  its  far  end  the  field  hod 
toother  gate,  opening  into  »  steep  bit  of 
bne  which  nm  into  the  other  lane,  under 
t  TOW  of  tall  oaka.  It  was  onljr  a  grass 
path  this  way  between  the  honse  and  the 
meadows ;  but  anyone  coming  by  the  Geld- 
toad  from  Mainley  could  find  his  way  to 
(be  house  by  it,  instead  of  by  the  upper 
lue,  though  it  was  not  generally  used,  and 
was  not,  in  fact,  a  public  path  at  alL  A 
nuTOw  track  nui  along  between  the  gorse- 
bmhes,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
bnt  yet  so  high  above  the  garden-hedge 
that  a  man  codd  look  over  it,  and  see 
ereiything  and  everybody  in  the  garden. 
So  it  happened  that  Ada  Fane,  peacefully 
gathering  roses  in  the  long  walk,  vas  not 
»  entirely  alone  as  she  fancied  herself. 

Her  hico  was  grave,  for,  when  she  was 
Dot  with  Theo,  and  thinkiog  of  her,  she 
eould  not  help  thinking  a  great  deal  of 
that  poor  baby,  left  behind  in  Africa.  The 
idea  of  him  had  been  so  very  attractive, 
poor  dear  little  delicate  thing.  Ada  used 
to  fancy  herself  nursing  him  for  hours, 
loving  him  all  the  more  for  his  weakness 
ud  need  of  comforting.  She  conld  only 
tilk  about  him  to  Combe,  who  told  her 
histories enongh.  Geraldhadmentionedhim 
once  or  twice,  bub  with  such  pain  that  Ada 
canfuUy  avoided  the  subject  in  futnra 
llieo  never  said  anything  about  him  at  all, 
but  her  little  sister  knew  that  he  was  never 
out  of  her  thoughts.  After  she  first  heard 
of  Mb  birth,  Ada  had  learnt  one  or  two 
loUabies,  and  funny  little  songs  that  she 
thought  he  would  like.  Nobody  must 
hear  them  now,  except  the  birds  in  the 
garden ;  but  Ada  often  sang  to  them  in  a 
low  voice,  and  she  thought  they  stopped 
their  own  songs  to  listen  to  her ;  probably 
their  taste  was  not  more  classical  than 
little  Gerald's  would  have  been.  She  wu 
lioging  that  evening,  but  not,  as  she 
imagined,  to  the  birds  alone.  A  stranger 
had  come  along  the  path  between  the  gorse- 
boahes,  walking  on  the  soft  grass  noise- 
lessly ;  and  when  he  had  passed  a  tall  holly- 
bush  which  marked  the  comer  of  the 
gasdu,  he  looked  over  the  hedge  and  saw 
all  the  fiowMTB  KTOwing,  and  a  slim  girl's 
figure,  dressed  in  pale  blue,  with  a  fair, 
flashed  face,  and  a  head  of  gold-brown  curie, 
riooping  amongst  them,  and  heard  a  sweat, 
plaintive  voice  sioging  some  venerable 
nonsMise  of  nursery  rhyme — "A  pie  sat  on 
a  pear-tree,"  or  sometlung  of  that  kind. 

He  stood  quite  still  and  watched  her ; 
die  bad  no  idea  of ' ' 
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sun  shone  softly  over  the  garden,  where 
the  thrashes  pecked  away  at  the  ripest 
strawberries,  hopping  in  and  out  and 
enjoying  themselves  without  fear.  The 
stranger  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  for 
the  son  shone  straight  into  &em,  dazzling 
him  pro vokin  gly , 

"  It  can't  l^  the  right  honse,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  They  can't  have  anyone  like 
this  belonging  to  them.  I  should  have 
known,  somehow.    This  is  an  adventnre." 

He  walked  on  very  slowly,  beeping 
parallel  with  Ada  as  she  moved  along  the 
path.  At  last  she  began  to  climb  a  Tittle, 
and  he  to  descend ;  she  was  coming  up  the 
hill  under  the  walnut-tree,  and  the  thick 
hedge  stopped  here,  changing  into  a  rough 
paling,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  hidden 
from  each  other.  Ada  glanced  up  at  him 
in  quick  surprise,  with  almost  a  start  of  fear ; 
she  had  a  kind  of  dread  that  Mr.  Warren 
might  appear  again,  and  though  she  was  now 
quitesafe  from  hie  persecutions,  the  idea  was 
very  disagreeable.  But  this  was  a  stranger, 
and  the  pleasantest-looking  man,  Ada 
thought,  that  she  had  ever  seea  He  was 
more  sanbumt  even  than  Gerald,  and  had 
a  light  beard,  which  made  him  look  older 
than  he  was.  There  was  something  par- 
ticularly delightful  in  his  manner  as  he 
took  his  hat  off,  and  asked  whether  this 
was  Deerhurst  Lodge.  Ada's  experience 
of  young  men  had  Been  very  small ;  her 
idea  of  perfection  bad  lately  been  Gapt«in 
North,  of  whom,  however,  she  was  very 
mach  afraid,  and  whose  manner,  even  when 
he  meant  to  be  nice,  was  always  cold  and 
indifferent  The  admiration  she  had  had, 
poor  child,  had  been  of  a  sort  to  make  her 
shrink  and  shudder.  She  stopped  politely  in 
the  path  to  answer  this  stranger's  questions, 
smiling,  and  holding  her  ba^et  of  rosea. 

"  Thank  yon,"  he  said,  "  I'm  very  glad," 
wlien  she  had  assured  him  that  this  was 
Deeihnrst.  "But  I  am  a&aid  this  is  the 
wrong  way  in,  and  people  don't  like  one 
to  storm  their  back-doois.  I  have  made 
some  mistake,  certainly." 

He  stopped,  for  he  was  almost  puzzled  by 
the  look  in  the  girl's  face;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
knew  him  already,  and  was  glad  to  see  him. 

"Do  forgive  ms,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  pause ;  "  but  you  are  not  any- 
body I  knew  before  I  left  England  1 " 

"  Ob  no,  certainly  not,"  said  Ada, 
blushing  and  smiling. 

"  I  thought  I  couldn't  quite  have  lost  my 
memory.  Only  it  almost  seemed  as  if  yon 
were  kmd  enough  to  recognise  me." 

"Var."  fuuA  AAo.  with  daenar  binahna; 
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"  I  ttunk  I  do.  I  have  aeeii  yonr  photo- 
graph.    I  think  yon  are — Mi.  Stirlipg." 

".But  you  don't  know  how  delightful 
that  is,"  cried  Bob  enthnsiutically.  "  Why, 
the  other  day,  when  I  went  home — walkra 
in  like  this,  yon  know — my  cdaten  didn't 
know  me  a  oit  And  I  can't  ever  have 
aeen  youi  photogtaph,  or  elie,  of  coarse,  I 
should  have  recognised  you." 

"Did  you  never  lee  it  at  Eimberleyl 
My  brother  had  it,"  said  Ado. 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  at  any  rate,  it 
wasn't  like  yon.  May  I  suppose,  then, 
ttutt  yon  are  Gerald  Fane's  Bister )  "  said 
Bob  with  a  sort  of  gentle  eagerness. 

All  this  time  he  was  in  the  field,  and 
she  in  the  garden,  but  now  they  walked  on 
and  reached  the  gate,  and  he  joined  her 
in  the  path.  Here  she  gravely  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said  tlut  her  brother 
and  sitter  vronld  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

"  Poor  dear  Mm  Fane  I  nowissheT"  said 
Bob.     "  Is  she  getting  like  herBolf  again  1 " 

"  She  is  still  reiy  weak  and  sad,"  said 
Ada.  "  Oh  no,  aha  is  not  like  herself, 
and  she  never  mentions  the  baby." 

"  What  a  dreadful  business  that  was  I " 
said  Bob.  "  Gerald  ought  never  to  have 
come  to  ^e  Fields,  yon  know ;  he  wasn't 
half  rongh  enough  for  the  sort  (rf  life — and 
bringing  his  wife  there  was  simple  mad- 
ness. It  was  a  shock  to  me,  really,  when 
I  first  saw  them  there.  I  thought  they 
were  travelling  about  to  amnse  thamselvei. 
What  a  beautiful  garden  you  have  1  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  such  roses." 

"I  was  80  dreadfully  sorry  when  Gerald 
went,"  said  Ada.  "  It  is  very  nice  to  have 
them  at  home  again.  I  think  they  are 
under  the  trees  near  the  house." 

"I  hope  the  sight  of  ma  won't  be  a 
shock  to  Mrs.  Fane.  What  do  you  think  t " 
said  Bob,  lingering  at  the  gate,  "  Do  you 
know,  Miss  Fane,  I  think  yon  gather  roses 
in  Buch  a  funny  way.  I  saw  you  over  the 
hedge.  Yon  left  several  behind  that  I 
thought  the  prettiest  in  tha  gardea  There 
was  one  particularly — a  beautiful  pink  bud. 
I  don't  often  want  things  that  don't  belong 
to  me,"  said  Bob,  lifting  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  from  the  roses ;  "  but  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  I  wanted  that  bud.  I  dare 
say  Mrs.  Fane  has  told  yon  wonderful 
things  about  the  flowers  in  Africa,  but  I 
asEure  you  that  flowers  in  England  beat 
them  hollow.  I  thought  so,  especially  when 
I  saw  that  rose,  and  you  left  it" 

"If  yon  want  it  so  much,"  Ada  said, 
Bmiling,  "  would  you  like  to  go  and  fetch 


it!  Ill  go  and  tell  them  that  you  are 
comei   Here  are  my  scissors." 

Bob  drew  back  with  a  little  air  of  alarm. 

"  Please  don't  leave  me  alone  in  this 
garden,"  he  etud ;  "somebody  might  take 
me  up  for  trespassing,  or  I  mi^t  lose  my 
way.  Andldaresayleonldn'ifindtherose 
after  alL    Have  you  any  idea  where  it  is  t  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  know  it  quite  well,"  said  Ada. 

And  so  this  conversation  ended,  as  Bob 
meant  it  should,  by  their  going  down  again 
together  into  the  garden  to  look  for  tliat 
rose.  Ada  thonght  she  had  never  met 
anyone  before  who  was  bq  fond  of  flowers. 
Bob  Stirling  seemed  to  care  for  them  as 
much  as  she  did  herself.  Neither  had  she 
ever  met  anyone  who  was  so  delightful  to 
talk  to,  BO  perfectly  kind  and  sympathetic 
about  Theo,  so  bright,  happy,  uid  nn- 
prejudiced.  And  then  there  was  the 
mysterious  but  moat  pleasant  feeling 
that  this  charming  stranger,  muoh  as  he 
cared  for  the  flowers,  was  a  little  absent 
among  them,  and  often  forgot  to  look  at 
something  especially  lovely,  when  he  was 
talking  to  her.  He  might  have  made  all  tha 
long  journey  from  Africa  with  no  object 
but  that  of  talking  to  her ;  yet  this  was  tm- 
poistble,  because  he  did  not  even  remember 
her  photograph,  and  not  token  in  the  idea 
that  Gerud  Fane  had  a  aister  at  all. 

While  this  new  friendship  was  being 
made  in  the  garden,  Gerald  and  Theo  were 
Bitting  under  the  ash-tree  in  front  of  the 
house,  very  happy  in  their  own  way.  They 
had  been  talking  a  little  about  Ada  and 
her  future,  expecting  every  moment  to  see 
her  coma  round  the  house  with  her  basket 
of  roses.  But  the  sun  sank  lower,  and 
the  shadows  grew  longer  and  longer, 
and  Ada  did  not  come,  so  at  last  Theo 
asked  Gerald  to  go  and  look  for  her,  and 
he  strolled  down  mto  the  garden  whistling. 
Then  quite  innocently  along  the  rose-path 
came  Ada  and  Mr.  Stirling,  and  Bob  had 
evidently  not  forgotten  to  take  core  of 
himselfj  for  he  was  wearing  the  prettiest 
pink  bud  in  his  button-hole. 
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getting  up  its  notes  in  a  dim  twilight  it 
mistakw  for  night 

So,  than,  thii  yonng  beauty  wu  aodowed 
with  &e  roiee  of  &  prims-donnft  ■■  well  m 
the  atep  of  an  EmpreM,  and  the  face  U  ao 
angeL  Nature  mnat  have  been  Id  an 
QQCommonly  geneioai,  not  to  lay  prodi^l, 
frame  of  mind  when  JQlinor  Torke  wu 
laid  in  hei  omdle. 

The  three  other  Bentlunen  followed 
Phil's  example,  and  laid  down  their  cards. 
The  sqoiie  leaoed  back  in  bis  chair,  getting 
red  and  reddn  in  the  Um. 

"He  mnst  wait  till  she  baa  finished," 
tbonxht  Edie ;  "  anj  then — oh,  then,  Etna 
would  he  a  smoky  chimney  compared  with 
what  will  follow.*^ 

Bat  as  the  sods  vent  <a>,  a  change  cune 
orer  the  old  gentWun's  featores,  It  was 
an  Italian  lo^^tty  evidently,  for  "caro" 
and  "  amor  "  seemM  to  occur  pretty  often. 
Not  one  penon  in  that  room  was  a  pro- 
fici«at  in  wte  liquid,  love-makiog  laoKOage, 
bat  not  one  person  there  bat  would  have 
Bwom  they  knew  all  that  the  singer  was 
saying  of  vehement  love  and  pasaionate 
tendemesa  It  was  not  a  song  uiat  would 
make  men  go  back  in  memory  to  thw 
boyish  days,  and  the  tender-hearted  mother 
they  so  qniokly  "  grew  oat  of"  kissing,  and 
who,  only  too  soon,  was  laid  where  neither 
loving  hands  nor  loving  lips  ooold  reach 
hei;  it  was  not  a  song  that  woald  bring 
to  women's  eyas  an  aching,  a  soorohing 
pain,  and  a  vision  of  a  baby  fiwe  and  form 
lying,  like  some  broken  waxen  lily,  in  a 
white  befrilled  nest  they  dared  not  think 
of  as  a  coffin.  No,  it  was  rather  a  song 
that  would  startle,  amaze,  set  one  wonder- 
ing first,  tovmblbg  afterwards  with  a  whole 
nnknown  worid  of  feelings  aroused  within. 
As  it  came  to  an  end,  and  died  away  in  a 


series  of  low,  haU-snppressed 
iterations,  Edie  said  to  nerself, 
long,  cnrioos  look  at  EUisor 


gmng  one 


'  I  know  now  why  Phfl  called  her '  Lady 
Lovelace,'  and  I  tmnk  I  know,  too,  what 
manner  of  man  Lovelace  waa." 

As  EUinor  played  her  final  chord,  C<doneI 
Wickhun  pat  hu  hand  to  his  forehead,  as 
thoagh  some  saddra  sensation  of  pain  had 
stnn^  him  tliere.  The  vicar  leaned  forward 
a  littie  aneasfly. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  anything 
quite  like  ttiat  before,"  he  said,  for  tibe  first 
time  in  his  life  without  a  joke  at  oommand, 
an  experience  that  was  altogether  new  and 
strange  to  him. 

As  for  Phil,  be  simply  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  ftirl,  and  never  lifted  them  till  th«  sonK 


csme  to  an  end.  He  looked,  and  looked, 
and  looked,  as  though  looking  were  the 
whole  badness  of  his  life,  and  required  tho 
abaorption  of  iBvery  other  aense  and  faculty. 
If  a  taanderlxdt  had  struck  him  there  and 
then  as  he  sat,  he  woidd  have  passed 
away  into  eternity  vHh  his  eyes  full  of 
EUinor  Yorke ;  nothing,  no  one  else. 

The  s^nire^  still  iMning  back  in  his 
chair,  with  an  odd,  tamed,  "  brougfat-to- 
reuon"  sort  of  expression  on  his  face, 
noted  Phil's  look,  and  said  to  himself : 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it}  I  see  I  shaU  have 
to  get  between  you  and  danger,  Jfaster 
PML" 

The  Colonel  noted  it  also,  and  said  to 
himself,  still  with  hu  hands  across  his  fore- 
head: 

"  Ah,  Phil,  yoa  and  I  most  have  a  talk 
together  as  we  walk  liome  thzough  the 
park." 

And  Edie  noted  it,  and  said  to  herself 
as  she  put  a  tremendoosly  long  stitch  in 
her  wiiite  lilies : 

"  What  a  good  thing  it  is  I  have  given 
Phfl  back  hu  liberty!  It  woold  have 
been  quite  too  dreadful  if  iie  had  found 
oat     after    we    were     married     that — 


fiat  here  there  seemed  to  come  a  mist 
before  her  eyes,  and  her  thon^ts  greir 
incoherent. 

EUinor  rose  slowly  and  graeefnUy  from 
'the  piano,  and  aurveyed  her  aadienceL 
Her  ayes  rested  firat  ou  the  squire 
benignantly ;  secondly  on  ttie  G<donri 
approvingly ;  thirdly  on  PhU  with  a  look 
so  oomprebwsive,  so  fuU  of  meaning,  it 
would  take  a  sentence  to  ei^ress  it,  a 
psge  to  analyse  it. 

It  might  have  been  with  such  a  look  as 
thu  on  her  face  that  the  &ir  Elaine 
answered  Gawain  "  ioU  simply  ":  "  If  I  lore 
not  bim^  timtbinW  there  IS  none  other  I 
can  love." 

It  possibly  was  with  snch  a  look  as  Hub 
on  his  fsoe  that  the  old  Kaiser  Wilhelm  aor- 
v^ed  the  plan  of  the  ftntifications  of  P«n% 
and  said  to  Bisiaarck :  "  How  now,  Count  t 
How  loiw  think  yoa  this  city  of  soldien 
wiU  hola  onti  Here  is  metsl  worth  oar 
hammer." 

Edie,  Mrs.  Bumsey,  and  the  vicar,  she 
simply  overlooked  and  ignored. 

EUmor's  movement  seemed  to  restore 
common^fiense  to  tlie  pacfy.  Edie  mar- 
mured  a  word  of  thanks.  The  sqoire 
orossed  the  room  and  began  an  elabmate 
acknowledgment. 

"Although  BO   onexpectad — ah  yes,  of 
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cooiM,  on  whiet-ni^ts  one  ooold  not 
expect  racli  a  pleHore— we  hftve  n<Hie  the 
kn  enjoyed  your  eong,  n^  deaz;  And 
now  that  tlie  gune  ia  broken  up — ^yee,  of 
eoBtie,  we're  alftn  «  fw  «U  nond  u  to  how 
ve  leave  off  even — I  do  think  yoa  nu^t 
me  tu  M»nethuig  dse — eh,  EUinor  1 "  he 
nid  in  hia  oaiul  lood,  meUow  tonea. 

EUbor  amiled  gradooalj  at  him. 

"Another  time  X  wDl  ling  to  70a,  not 
HOW;  I  am  rather  tired,  and  will  eay  good-' 
mght,"  aha  aaawersd  with  » little  bow  that 
might  be  t«ken  to  be  »  good-o^ht  to  the 
company  generally. 

Tbe  sqidTe  opened  the  door  for  her ;  the 
^uire  rang  the  bell  for  her  candle,  and  to 
mike  eore  that  her  two  maida  were  in 
ittendance ;  the  w^aire  condnoted  her  to 
the  foot  of  tiia  ataira  for  fear  she  might 
loie  her  way  croasiag  a  hall  twenty-foor 
f«et  by  twelve.  Theithe  went  back  to  ibe 
library,  where  the  other  gentlemen  by  thia 
time  had  beoome  engroaaed  in  rariotu 
topics  of  local  intereat — the  next  meet  of 
the  rtaghoonda,  the  reaignation  of  an 
U.V.tL  oi  long  rtanding. 

He  shot  the  door  very  carefally  behind 

"I  think,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  very 
migirterial  toaea,  "if  it  ia  all  the  aame  to 
all  of  yon,  it  would  be  aa  well  for  tu  to 
meet  for  whiat  at  Colonel  Wickham's 
hoaie  through  the  winter,  if  he  haa  no 
objection." 

Phil  went  over  to  Edie'e  jride  and  tried 
to  make  her  lift  her  tyea  firom  her  white 
Hliei.  If  they  had  been  magnetic,  and 
W  eyea  metallic,  they  ooold  not  have  been 
more  attracted  one  to  the  other. 

"  1  uy,  Edie,"  he  whiapered,  "  I  heaid  a 
pieoe  of  news  this  afternoon  jast  before  I 
cime  ont.  Old  Lord  Wintndowne  died. 
lut  night  in  Florenee ;  the  new  Iwd  (his 
n^hew,  yon  know)  will  be  down  here  in  a 
few  days  taking  stock  of  iba  plaoa  It 
•eema  the  old  man  waa  raven  over  aboat 
ten  days  ago — juat  precia^  at  the  time 
year  cooain  wrote  to  yoa  Now  do  yoa  see 
any  reason  for  Lady  Lovelace's  visit  I " 

And  meantime  Lady  Lovelaoe  herself, 
seated  in  front  of  her  dreaaing-room  fire, 
vaa  Bobmttting  to  the  tediona  process  of 
hair-bmahing  which  a  yard  and  a  qoarter 
of  thick  anmnt  hair  neceaBtat«t.  Gretchen 
vaa  petf  wmii^  the  do^  with  tbe  slowness, 
pccciiion,  and  thorooghneBS  of  a  German 
maid.  Only  once  ahe  panaed  in  her  task, 
and  that  was  to  give  ntteranoe  to  a  Ten- 
Ionic  "  So,  madam^"  in  reply  to  ft  remark 
from  her  miatreaa. 


Ellinor,  afber  aitting  iQent  for  abont  ten 
minntea,  had  anddeuy  bwked  op,  and 
eaid: 

"  I  Utink  on  the  whole,  Gretchen,  I  am 
disposed  to  like  my  winter  qnart^a.  I 
can  see  I  ahaU  find  plenty  to  amuse  me 
here." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Edie  came  down  the  next  momii^  fall 
of  oondolenoee  for  her  father  on  his  inter- 
mpted  robber. 

"  If  I  had  only  known  what  ahe  intended 
doing,  PH>a,  I  woold  have  looked  the  piano 
and  taken  away  the  key,"  she  said  in  hnr 
softest  and  moat  sympatfietie  tones;  "or 
Mta.  Eomsey  uid  I  woold  have  taken  onr 
work  toto  we  morning-room.  She  conld 
not  have  sat  in  with  yoa  all  by  herself ; 
her  effirontery  most  have  stopped  short  of 
that" 

"Ah,  never  mind,  my  dear,"  anawered 
tiie  squire  cheerily.  "It's  all  over  now, 
and  for  the  fntore  we  will  ran  no  risk  of 
intemptions.  We  shall  all  meet  at 
Colonel  Wickham'a  throngh  the  winter, 
and,  aa  he  ia  a  bachelor,  <^  coarse  no  ladies 
need  be  iovtted.  Not  even  yon,  little 
Edie,  to  nuke  eym  at  your  PhIL  And, 
after  all,  the  song  was  nncommonly  well 
song,  And  nncommonly  well  Ellinor  looked 
at  the  piano,  too  1 " 

"Why,  papa,  I  ehoold  have  tiionght 
yoa  would  rather  have  seen  her  at  the 
treadmill  than  at  the  piano  on  a  whiat- 
njghtl" 

"  At  the  treadmill  I  Lord  forbid,  my 
dear  I    A  fine  young  woman  like  that  I " 

"  Well,"  said  Edie  philoaophieally,  after 
a  paaae,  in  which  ahe  seemed  feeling 
aboat  for  a  logical  aolation  to  this  mygteiy, 
"I  snppose  it  is  beoaose  she  is  'a  fine 
yoong  woman '  that  yoa  take  the  thing  so 
calmly.  I  remember  when  John  came  in 
and  said  that  Fanner  Twentyman  had  shot 
a  fox,  yoa  iomped  ap  and  called  him  a 
■  Jockus.'  Ves,  yon  did,  papa— that  waa 
the  very  word  yoa  used." 

"  My  dear,  to  convey  saoh  news  as  that 
to  a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  tabber  was 
the  very  essence  of  Jackaaaness,  and  if  yoa 
compare  the  killing  of  a  fox  with  a  yoong 
lady  singing  a  song,  yoa  will,  perhaps,  see 
what  I  meaa  Why,  Edie,  if  it  were  only 
my  grandmother  shot  1  sbonldnt  like  to 
have  the  news  brooght  to  me  tilll  had 
finished  the  rub." 

Edie  made  no  reply  for  at  least  three 
minntes.  Then  she  said  very  slowly,  very 
meditatJYelv;  v^iv-i.-^iv 
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"  I  think,  papft,  for  the  fdtnn,  whenever 
you  are  quietly  settling  down  in  the 
library,  and  particalarly  do  not  wiah  to 
be  diBtarbed,  111  go  to  the    piano   and 


"  No,  no,  no,  Edie,"  interrupted  the 
aqniie  bnrrledly,  flurriedly — for  he  knew 
the  yoong  lady  waa  quite  equal  to  c&rning 
out  her  thxeat,  "  You  muBtn't  do  anyUung 
of  the  Bort,  or  I  shall " 

"  And  m  open  the  top  aa  huh  ai  it  will 

fo,  and  III  have  the  loud  pedal  down,  and 
'11  get  the  names  of  all  Ellinor's  songs  and 
sing  them,  one  after  the  other,"  Edie  went 
on  oalmly. 

"No,  no,  no,  Edie,"  again  itwated  the 
squire.  "Her  songs  wouldn't  tanit  your 
voice,  you  may  depend ;  and,  my  dear,  it's 
the  sort  of  thhig — take  my  word  for  it — 
you  mastn't  attempt.  Why,  diHd,  you 
wouldn't  like  me  to  have  to  throw  up  a 
thick  wall  between  the  drawing-room  and 
library,  would  yon  I " 

"  '"rhe  sort  ofthingl  must  not  attempt,' " 
repeated  Edie  slowly,  "  and  which  Elunor 
may,  as  often  as  she  pleases  1  Papa,  do^ou 
mind  telling  me  why  Ellinor  may  do  things 
I  must  not  attempt  1 " 

"  Ah,  she's  a  different  person  altogether 
— altogether,  don't  yon  see,  my  dear  1 " 
answered  the  squire  aomewhat  uneasily, 
for  Edie  was  going  a  little  too  deeply  into 
the  reason  of  the  thmg  to  pleue  him. 
"Don't  yon  see,  yon  may  do  things  she 
cannot,  and — and  vice  versfl." 

"  I  think,"  Edie  went  on,  half  iolDoquiB- 
ing,  half  addressing  her  father — "  I  think 
it  must  be  the  combined  efforts  of  the  two 
mtrida  which  make  her  such  an  altogether 
BUperior  person.  Papa,  I  think  I  mast 
establish  a  new  routine  in  the  house,  from 
top  to  bottom,  and,  in  the  first  place,  go  in 
for  two  new  experienced  maids." 

"  My  dear  1" 

"One  shall  be  French,  one  shall  be 
German.  Yon  see,  I  have  had  my  old 
Janet  ever  since  I  was  uz  years  old,  and 
she  baa  no  idea  of  anything  onleas  I  first 
put  it  into  her  head.  Now,  the  new  maids 
I  will  have  shall  put  things  into  my  head, 
and  tell  me  where  to  have  my  dresses 
made,  and  how  to  pencil  my  eyebrows,  and 
•  make  up '  my  complexion." 

"  Edie  I "  was  all  the  squire  found  breath 
toejacnUte. 

"  Ves ;  and  there's  another  thing — they 
shall  tell  me  where  to  send  to  luve  the 
stnff  of  ny  dresses  made  for  me  any  colour 
I  please,  whether  it's  Lyons,  or  Coventry, 
or  anywhere  else.    And  one  of  them  shul 


do  nothine  else  bat  attend  to  my  dreBses, 
and  the  othw  sliall  think  of  nothing  bat 
hairdreeslDg  from  momii^  till  nighk  Hi 
send  her  awav  immediate^  if  she  dares  to 
have  a  thooght  in  her  faaad  fix  anyUiiDg 
else,  even  her  biead-and-batter." 

"  Edie,  Edia,  you'U  drive  me  mad  if  yon 
lattle  <m  in  this  way  I " 

"Well,  papa, -Gtetcheu  does  not  dare 
have  a  thought  for  anything  but  hair- 
dressing,  so  why  shoold  not  uy  new  maid 
be  equally  restrioted  1  Gretcheu  told  Janet, 
only  this  momine,  that  her  one  bnaineBi 
in  Ufe  is  to  provide  her  mistress  with  new 
styles  in  hairdressing.  Ellinor  never  wears 
her  hair,  it  seems,  the  same  way  two 
sights  nmning.  Gretehen  has  a  model,  a 
plaster  cast  of  i  head,  and  whole  boxes  of 
false  hair,  and  every  spare  moment  she  is 
plaiting,  and  carting,  and  twisting,  and 
trying  it  on  ths  model." 

"  Now,  pussy,  this  is  all  wretched  goarip 
from  begtnniuK  to  end.  I  wonder  yon 
condescend  to  land  an  ear  to  it" 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  am  obliged  to  lend  an  ear 
to  everything  Janet  chooses  to  t«ll  me,  as 
you  know,  ot  might  know,  If  she  and«r< 
took  to  brush  your  hair  for  half  an  hoar 
night  and  morning  Ah,  I  foi^ot,"  this 
with  a  comical  upward  look  U  her  fathw'a 
sparse  locks ;  "  five  minutes  might  very 
well  do  for  your  hairdressing." 

"  Now,  Edie,  yon  are  growing  personal 
It's  time  we  broke  oSl  Will  you  ride  this 
morning  1  I  am  going  over  to  Brentro«« 
about  that  cob  I  was  belling  yoa  of  the 
other  day.  I  wonder  if  Elltnor  would  liko 
a  canter.  You  might  run  up  and  ask  her, 
child." 

Miss  Yorke  had  not  as  yet  made  her 
appearance,  altjiough  it  was  close  npon 
eleven  o'clock. 

"  Thank  you,  na  TU  send  up  a  messsge, 
if  it's  all  the  same  to  yoa,  papa.  I've  pud 
my  fint  and  last  visit  to  Ealinor's  diMdag- 
room,"  said  Edis,  ringing  the  bell  as  she 
epoka 

An  answer  to  her  message  came  back 
quickly  enough.  Miss  Yorke  begged  to 
be  excused.  She  had  letters  to  wnte,  and 
could  not  come  down  till  luncheon.  Also, 
she  would  like  to  see  the  horses  before  she 
pat  on  her  habit. 

"  There,  papa,  did  you  ever  have  such  a 
message  as  that  sent  dovrn  to  you  before 
from  a  visitor  1 "  exclaimed  Edie  when  the 
servant  had  departed.  "  Like  to  see  the 
horses,  indeed !  As  though  we  were  livery- 
stable  people,  witfi  a  few  miserable  hacks 
waiting  her  high  mightiness'B  commands  I 
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I  wmdor  if  ihe  iponld  cmdeacand  to  mount 
■r  autre  I  I  tUiik,  pkpa,  iagteaid  of 
riding  ant  to  Brenlmen  kboat  a  oob,  7011 
\ad  better  go  op  to  Tftttenall's,  and  see  if 
they  have  an;  taoronghbreda  on  sale  joat 
now  I    Idk«  to  aae  the  hones,  Indeed  1 " 

"Not,  now,  Edie,  70a  are  giAng  at 
eipre—  ^eed  anin,  aod,  as  osoal,  Btopping 
at  nothing.  Don't  yoa  aee,  EUinor's 
meiBage  may  be  taken  in  qaite  another 
E^t  t  It  may  be,  die  haa  not  been  riding 
nmeh  lately,  and  ia  eonseqaenUy  oat  of 
[ncttce;  or  possibly  ahe  is  natarally  a 
timid  rider,  and  ia  afraid  we  have  nothing 
Int  honteta  in  Uie  stable.  Don't  yon  eee, 
my  deart " 

"  Tea,  I  BSe,"  said  Edie  with  a  littie  cnrl 
ot  her  nt^ter  lip.  "  If  s  exactly  tiie  sort  of 
■MSBage  a  timid  person  woold  send  down, 
ii  it  not  I " 


PLANT-LIFE— MORAL,  SOCIAL 
POLITICAL. 

Dobs  tlie  sondew  enjoy  the  fly  oat  of 
whom  it  sqoeezes  the  life-jmces,  after 
having  enticed  him  with  that  drop  of 
bt^ht  liquid  wbioh  gives  it  its  name  1 
Dms  it  discrimntftte  between  flavoors, 
meforriog  thrip  to  ant,  and  moth  to  ei&er  1 
And  iriien  the  scientist,  for  his  own  selfish 
ends,  haa  fed  it  day  by  day  with  little 
Areda  of  raw  beef,  does  it  get  to  feel  like 
a  maa-eatiiig  tiger,  careless  of  any  other 
kind  of  food  1  It  is  a  cloTsr  oreatnre,  that 
Mmdew.  Do  not  yon  know  it  1  Well,  the 
next  time  yoa  go  to  Wales,  or  Dartmoor, 
or  Boamemonth,  or  to  any  place  where 
there  ie  poor,  boggy  land,  look  earefally 
at  one  of  the  pale-green  patches  thst  look 
as  if  delicately-tinted  "  art  flannel,"  steeped 
m  soq>y  water,  bad  been  drawn  over  them, 
yoa  cannot  imagine  any  more  nolikely 
snl  for  anything  to  grow  in,  and  yet  that 
is  the  home  of  the  sundew,  and  it  is  the 
exceeding  poverty  of  the  ground  which 
hu  made  it  into  the  devouring  cannibal 
that  it  is.  Plants  want  nitn^n,  and  they 
want  potash,  and  there  is  liule  of  ei^er 
to  be  got  oat  of  a  bit  of  green,  slimy  1m^. 
Bat  animal  matter  is  rich  in  nibt^en  and 
potash  salts;  therdbre  the  suniuw  has 
become  camivorona  Its  disposition  most 
have  been  bad  to  begin  with.  Othw 
jAtatB  are  condenned  to  the  same  habi- 
tat, aa  the  botanists  call  it  The  water- 
bottercnp,  for  instance,  hss  lost  its  footing 
ID  the  fat  meadows,  and  has  for  ages 
Hved  in  the  thb,  innutritioos  element, 
hot.  instead  of  takine  to  animal  food,  it 


has  solved  tJia  difficult  by  dividing  its 
leaves  into  a  vast  nomber  of  hur-like 
threads.  Iliis  is  a  common  device  of  «tdi 
watec-plasta  aa  hav«  not  (tik«  the  water- 
UUes)  a  good  h<dd  on  the  rich  mud  below. 
His  tluwda  ro  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  food,  and,  beli^  many,  manage  to  scrape 
ti^ther  Mioagh  for  the  needs  of  the  plant 
For  tbo  same  reason,  ferns,  and  hedge- 
parsley,  and  such  Eke,  growing  nnder  trees 
whwe  there  is  little  san,  and,  therefore, 
only  a  scanty  simply  of  plant-food,  or  else 
on  banks  where  toe  hedge-roots  take  all  the 
QoarishDiait  oat  of  the  groond,  have  their 
leaves  minately  divided,  in  order  tiiat  each 
littie  leaflet  or  frondlet  may  bring  in  some- 
ttuDg  to  tiw  common  stock.  Tm  sundew 
has  preferred  baser  courses.  It  has  taken  to 
inseeteattng,  taming  the  tables  on  the  hers- 
ditaiy  foes  at  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
tiiose  tnfts  of  l»own,  pink-frinf^  learee, 
with  a  littie  spike  of  small  white  flowers 
rising  oat  of  each,  whidi  are  crowded  on  the 
pale-green,  nuwholesome-looking  patches  of 
bc^,  are  so  ntany  traps,  Hie  fringes  having 
developed  sach  a  discriminating  senaitive- 
ness  as  to  dose  in  at  once  on  nutritive 
food,  but  to  care  no  more,  if  a  bit  of  wood 
or  a  grain  of  sand  is  placed  on  the  leaf, 
than  they  do  for  the  pattering  of  the  rain- 
drops. Thus  they  are  much  sharper  than 
the  sensitive-platit,  which  acts  just  the 
saioe  whether  yoa  toach  it  with  your 
finger  or  tickle  it  with  a  steaw;  bat,  just 
as  clever  people  often  overreach  tbemselvea, 
so  the  BUndsw  has  one  weakness.  It  ia  a 
glutton,  and  does  not  know  when  it  has 
had  enough.  An  American  lady  naturalist, 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  'New  Jersey,  found 
it  easy  to  cause  the  reckless  feeder  a  fit  of 
indigeatioa.  Kay,  she  was  able  to  give  leaf 
after  leaf  a  fatal  surfeit  "  Severu  leaves 
(she  says)  caught  three  flies  successively, 
but  few  were  aUe  to  digest  the  third.  Five 
leaves,  howevw,  digested  each  three  files, 
and  closed  upon  the  fourth,  but  died  in  the 
attempt  to  digest  it"  These  sundews  are 
fbund  petty  neariy  all  the  worid  over — 
in  Gluna,  Madagascar,  the  Cape — and 
Eingsley  tells  how  deligfatfal  it  was  to 
come  apon  one  in  a  West  Indian  swamp. 
Those  to  whom  something  baa  been  revealod 
about  that  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  the 
great  ice  age,  tell  us  that  the  sandew 
really  belongs  to  the  southern  hemisphere — 
no  fewer  tlum  forty-one  species  of  it  have 
been  found  in  Auatr^ia  alone,  and  the  Ci^ 
kinds  have  splendid  pnrple  flowers,  wliioh 
pat  our  littie  chickwMdy  blossom  quite  to 
shams.     It  irot  aeross  the  line  doriniF  one 
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of  ittoae  ■wingingB  of  tiia  earth's  kxm  which 
have  brought  the  iee  &t  o&e  time  down  from 
the  NorUi  Pole,  and  ftt  KMtber  np  fnm 
the  Soath  Pole  to  neftr  the  equator ;  and  it 
has  gradually  moved  northward,  we  are 
told,  piokiog  out  the  spote  where  nothing 
else  will  grow,  jseferriog  to  hold  to  its 
anplont-like  ^>petite  rather  than  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  richer  soil,  in  which  it 
could  have  no  excuse  for  such  practice*. 

I  doubt  if  you  will  be  able  to  transplant 
a  sundew  and  make  it  live  in  your  gardm 
or  Kreenhoose.  Nothing  is  harder  tiian  to 
acdimatise  weeds  in  general.  Geraniums, 
which  grow  from  the  stem-joints,  and,  by 
their  immense  vitali^  oustiug  oar  old- 
fashioned  gBrden-plants,  avenge  on  us  the 
killing  oat  of  thur  compatriots,  are  likely 
to  deceive  us  in  this  reepeot  Bat  most 
plants  will  not  grow  if  the  tip  of  the  main 
root  is  injured.  Yoa  do  not  know  what  a 
delicate  organ  it  is,  made  like  the  tentacles 
of  a  isoophyte  for  feeling  about  in  search  of 
food,  and  provided  wiu  a  case  to  keep  it 
&oia  getting  hurt  as  it  moves  through  earth 
and  stones.  Look  at  the  weed  you  have 
palled  up ;  why,  you  have  actually  skinned 
this  root-tip,  torn  off  the  proteoting-sheath ; 
and  then  you  expect  the  poor  plant  to  take 
root  and  uva  Why,  yoa  might  almost  as 
well  expect  an  Ostend  rabbit  to  live  if  yoa 
took  it  off  a  salesman's  stall  and  put  it  into 
a  warren. 

However,  try  the  snndew;  it  is  not 
the  root  that  will  be  your  di£ScnIty  so 
much  as  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
fly-catchar  lives.  Stagnant  water,  rotting 
moBB,  and  hot  sun — it  takes  some  trouble 
to  imitate  that  combination,  either  in  the 
open  air  or  under  glass,  in  a  London  saburK 
Yet  the  place  where  I  used  to  find  the  sun- 
dew has  almost  become  a  London  suburb.  I 
was  pretty  sure  of  it  in  ontM>f-Uie-way 
nooks  on  Wimbledon  Common;  but  it  that 
failed,  Walton  Hurst  uevsi  deceived  me. 
They  were  nmfcing  a  cutting  for  the  South 
Western,  and  I  was  divided  between  my 
delight  in  plant-hunting  and  my  boyi^ 
joy  in  watching  the  navvies  and  uieir 
wotka  In  tiiose  davs  there  was  cotton- 
grass  to  be  found,  by  tnose  who  knew  where 
to  look,  on  Hampstead  Heath ;  indeed,  the 
neighbourhood  of  town  had  more  rare 
plants  than  yon  would  find  in  half-a^osen 
commonplace  Midland  counties. 

But  if  yoa  cannot  get  a  sondew  or 
a  butterwort — which,  with  its  rosette  of 
greasy,  yellow-green  leaves,  is  also  said  to 
be  carnivorous— nor  a  bladderw(»t — tite 
bladders  of  which  aie  found  to  be  not 


really  floats  but  traps,  ott  the  plan  of  ao 
eel-tz^t,  easy  for  water-beetles  to  get.  into, 
hard  to  eaos^  fnmi — ^you  can  stndy  plant- 
tonnibaliem  m  any  hothouse  where  there  is 
a  pitcher-plant. 

lihis  straQge  creatore  is  foond  all  over 
the  Southern  Aichipelago.  Oa  the 
raowttaiua  of  Borneo  are  plants  with 
pitmen  that  will  hold  two  qurts  (tf 
water ;  and  the  tbinrty  taraveller,  fresh  fnm 
his  Bridgewater  Tremses,  and  full  of  the 
idea  that  everytbii^  in  the  world  is 
Itnanged  for  man,  especially  for  English 
man,  bought  tiuse  pitchers  due  to  a  bene- 
ficent oare  for  his  comfort  He  even  called 
the  plant  "  Nepenthe  "  (pain-assuager)  mA 
of  gratitude  for  its  bountiful  water-safely, 
Uniortnnately,  the  pitchers  have  a  eover, 
arranged  to' prevent  ttieir  getting  anything 
like  foil:  and  they  osually  oontun  a  mass  of 
putrid  aoimal  matter — ^flies,  ants,  and  other 
soft,  easily-digested  creatures  whom  tJie 
latest  nsearoh  "  proves  "  (so  fiu  as  such  a 
thing  can  be  "proved")  to  be  victims, 
not  of  accident,  but  of  deogn.  The  sundew 
and  the  Venus's  fly-tnp  of  Carolina  are 
eleuier  feeders;  they  garotte  their  prey  and 
sack  its  juices,  flinging  off  ttie  csccase  whao 
no  more  can  be  got  out  of  ib  The  pitcher- 
plante  keep  Iheirs  in  a  sort  of  liquid 
manure-heap,  the  juices  on  the  inner  waQ 
of  the  pitcher  always  making  the  water  it 
contUDs  slightly  acid,  and  giving  it  the 
^parties  of  pepstne,  so  that  m  three  days 
it  will  turn  cartilage  into  jelly ;  and  they 
want  it,  for  they  sometimes  catch  snuU 
birda 

The  American  pitcher-plant  (Saira- 
cenia)  has  a  less  elaborate  contrivance  than 
that  of  Bomea  Instead  of  a  r^;ular 
pitcher  at  the  end  of  the  leaf,  the  edges  of 
two  of  its  leaves  grow  together,  forming  ft 
water-  tixht  tube  sometimes  three  uet 
high ;  and  Professor  Asa  Grey  dnws  an 
edifying  parallel  between  the  way  in  which 
flies  are  decoyed  farther  and  farther  in  t^ 
there  is  no  escape,  and  the  eotioemente 
which  lead  young  men  on  and  on  along  the 
downward  road. 

Wei),  no  doabt  several  plants  are 
carnivorous  because  "  'tis  their  nature  tt^* 
but  this  (act  does  not  help  us  to  answer  t^ 

Joestion,  "  Do  they  enjoy  their  meal  \ " 
a  a  pitcher-plant  more  delighted  when  it 
gets  hold  of  a  good  fat  fly  uian  a  roee  is 
when,  in  dry  weather,  you  give  it  a  good 
watering  I  It  aH  depends  on  what  yoa 
mean  by  consciouBQess.  And  here,  as  in 
other  caaeB,  we  have  to  enlaige  oar 
definitions.      The   cat-and-dried    answer* 
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of  tho  old  primen,  which  fgrvrdj  aetUsd 
■11  the  great  problenw  of  existence  is  a 
iaaeo  qoeeyooi  aad  aimwtiM  which  «  ehild 
«oidd  lettn  in  sn  hoar,  woold  not  nUaty 
Da,  wh<^  at  an7  rate,  bare  eome  to  feel  our 
om  ignonnoe,  and  to  (Ssel  something  of 
the  myttery  of  eziitence.  InetitMt,  for 
bcUnce,  we  naed  to  be  told,  is  •omething 
wfaollf  difieient  from  reason;  bat  now 
BNtinet  is  held  to  be  the  reaolt  of  the 
o^Mrie&ce  of  Uie  raes,  jost  aa  reaeoa  in 
roa  or  me  oomes  of  oar  personal  ezperieoce. 
Bat  the  race  is  nude  op  of  inifindaals, 
lad,  tbenfoie,  reasrai  is  ilwaya  teodii^  to 
beeome  instiiMtiTe;  aod  there  is,  aa  taw 
Met  in  dogs,  a  nadnal  shading  off  from  the 
mt  to  the  other.  In  inaeets  this  inatEnet 
it  said  to  pttw,  aa  it  eertaiolf  does  in 
Ittida  Mr.  Bates  found  that  tba  bees  on 
tbeAmasoDS  have  not  yet  disoorend  tftat 
hexagon  oella  gire  the  laqieat  anoant  of 
■eMmunodation  in  the  least  apace  and  with 
Aa  least  expenditare  of  matexiaL 

Are  plants,  too,  gaining  experienee  and 
tnusmittiii^  it  t  And  hare  th^  any  notion 
they  are  doing  ao  t  Oh,  bnt  plants  have  no 
^Mctalised  nerves  along  whieh  sensationB 
m  trarel,  and  where  they  can  be  registered. 
In  heb,  th«y  have  neithtt'  ganglia  nor  brains, 
bet  a  grmt  many  of  the  andoabtedly 
inimal  groap  of  G<Blentera  afaare  in  Uie 
dafie'ent^.  The  amoeba  it  nndonbtedly 
•D  sidniA],  yet  Herbert  Spencer  calls  it 
"a  mck  of  jelly  having  no  constant 
bnn.  Stmctinv  seems  no  sure  test,  and 
M  for  intelligence,  I  will  back  that  of  the 
ooiini,  which  manages  somehow  to  extract 
ndpfanr  from  the  very  same  soU  and  air 
fnm  which  the  carrot  in  the  next  row 
aztaots  angar  and  potash,  against  the 
nason  of  t£e  homan  ■"'"■■'j  who  oat  of 
good,  liard-eamed  money  gets  little  bat 
doctored  beer,  and  yet  more  doctored  gin ; 
md  the  stopiditT  of  the  hotse,  which  has 
iwrer,  throngh  idl  the  ages,  leamt  that 
yew-learea  are  anwholaaome. 

Plants  have  their  likes  and  disUkea ; 
they  are  girea  to  stealing,  to  make- 
belieTe,  to  driving  the  weakest  to  tha 
wiU,  to  decking  themielvea  oat  as  fine  ae 
Jez^wla  for  uieir  own  porposea  Plants 
0OW,  like  annnab,  hj  mnlUplieation  of 
weir  oelli^  and  their  ceUs  are  made  of  the 
■me  inotoplaam — ^jelly-like  sabrtaoce,  own- 
posed  diiefly  td  carbon,  o^gen,  l^drogen, 
and  nitrmmi— of  irtiich  ammal  eells  are 
fiwmed.  IlieprotopUsiaistotheplaatwhat' 
the  Iniekmaker'B  prepared  day  is  to  the 
boose.  Aa  for  the  want  of  a  lieart,  plants 
set  ovw  that  bv  oanillarv  attraotitm.  while 


their  leaves  are  longs,  only  that,  instead  of 
giving  oat  carbonic  acid  gai^  they  give  ont 
oxygen  Tluaaolves  the  bedroom  difficnlty, 
which  used  to  give  tnaUe  in  the  leas 
ventilating  di^  «  oar  fitrafathera,  Ctreen 
leaves  do  no  barm,  bnt  good ;  flowers,  on 
the  other  hand,  boeathe  aa  we  do,  aucking 
in  the  o^gen  and  ^vin^  oat  oarfoonio  acid. 
The  leaf  is  the  real  mdividnal ;  flowna  are 
l9av«s  "  aborted  "  for  the  porposea  of  repro- 
doetioo.  Aa  for  growth  by  bods,  that  goes 
on  among  insects  as  well  The  biological 
books  give  oa,  aide  hy  aide,  three  "  colonies 
of  organimu  " — a  pbnt  with  Imd  at  every 
jmnt;  a  aea-fir,  with  hydrarpolypea  at  the 
joints  answering  to  thebnds  in  uie  plants ; 
e  chain  of  tree-lioe  {aphides),  holding  closely 
together,  and  mnluplying  by  a  prooeas  of 
budding.  The  wmged  ^hides,  which 
appear,  like  flying  ants,  onoe  a  year, 
answer  to  the  aeea-prodocing  flowera,  and 
are  only  prodneed  when  tJunia  aneed  for 
foanding  a  distant  colony. 

There  is  no  reason,  ttien,  fn  the  leaf  and 
bad  arrangement,  tot  elaning  v^[etables  in 
a  kingdom  intart,  if  we  will  bok  on  a  plant 
aa  a  body  corporate.  Some  of  ita  members 
are  for  defence,  its  etoldien;  othera  for  trade 
and  acoamnlating  wealth,  Uie  roots  and 
leaves;  othen  answer  to  the  ornamental 
spending  dassee,  the  flowers;  otben,  the 
seeds,  emigrate.  How  moch  is  the  cost  of  a 
flower  is  seen  in  tit»  caae  of  lilies ;  the  bolbs 
are  storing  1^  for  the  Sowers,  aad  a  gardener 
who  wants  to  have  an  exta  fine  Iily-spike, 
nips  off  the  bods  for  a  year  or  two,  that  the 
£tore  may  be  laiger.  AU  this  expense  is  for  a 
purpose,  to  attract  insects,  and  so  to  ensnte 
cross  fertilisation.  So  with  one  voice  say  the 
scientists,  and  yet  the  case  of  Uta  lily  seems 
to  tdt  tlie  otiier  way,  for  lilies  seld<»n  seed, 
reprodncing  diemaelves  mostly  by  bnlblete, 
and  hence  the  flowers,  on  whidi  so  mach 
stored  np  natriment  is  lavished,  seem,  from 
the  reprodnetive  point  of  view,  pore  wasta 
What  a  storing  op  there  mast  be  for  the 
aloe,  to  nooriah  that  huge  spike,  half  as 
high  as  a  honae,  which,  naturally  enongh, 
so  ezhanste  tha  plant  that  it  can  only  m 
jttodoced  once  fn  a  lifetime.  This  storing 
op,  by  the  way,  is  the  reason  why  oar 
early-Uooming  plants,  crocoses  and  the 
like,  are  mostly  bolbs ;  they  are  ready  to 
blossom,  while  other  plants  in  seneTid 
are  not  till  the  son  haa  enabled  taem  to 
take  in  a  store  of  starch.  Oar  autumn 
flowering  bulbs  aredther,  like  the  Goemsey 
lily,  fbrewQers,  which  still  keep  their  ant- 
arotio  hwita,  or  like  the  meadow-saffron, 
nMiives   of   such   noor.  drv   soiL  that   all 
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their   m«rgy   is    needed    to    ke^   life 
going. 

Of  comae,  in  the  main,  howerei  it  aaj  be 
with  bnlbt,  flowers  ue  prodnoed  for 
reprodnctiye  porpooei.  In-breeding  ii  b«d 
for  pUnts  u  wtU  u  mubuJ*;  and  the 
phuita  that  have  got  eroeeed  tiava,  b7 
natural  uleotion,  oatUsted  the  aelf -f  eitilis- 
ing  onei.  Henu  plant  instlnot  hie  led 
moat  of  them  to  aim  at  ooenng ;  and  heooe 
the  bright  colonring  of  floweca,  to  attnct 
beea  and  batterfliee.  Yellow  the7  aay  (I 
cannot  teU  on  what  groandi)wBa  die  eameit 
colonr,  appearing  as  soon  as  thete  were 
anj  insects  to  enjoy  it.  Bloe  is  sapposed 
to  be  the  last  devdoped  (thne  is  hope  of  a 
blue  rose  yet) ;  bees  love  it,  and  bou  are 
the  beet  of  crosa-fertilisers.  Dr.  Miiller, 
howerer,  tells  as  that  the  change  of  eoloor, 
from  red  to  blue,  which  comes  over  the 
blossoms  of  bngloss  and  several  other  of 
our  wild  flowers,  is  a  dgn  to  the  bees 
that  they  need  not  bonble  to  come,  the 
blue  flowers  being  foond  destitate  of  honey, 
and  hanng,  therefore,  been  already  visited 
and  pres^iably  fertilised.  How  is  the 
croos-tBrmisation  managed  1  Yoa  know 
the  yellow  dust,  pollen,  so  abnndant  in 
wheat  that  it  weighs  fif^  pounds  to  the 
acre  T  Farmen  always  like  a  good  wind 
when  the  wheat  is  blooming,  for  wheat  is 
one  of  the  wind-fertilised  flowers  that  are 
independent  of  insect-viMtB.  Look  onder 
a  Hweet  ohestnat  -  tree  at  flowering  -  time 
and  yon  will  see  the  groond  thickly  coated 
with  yellow  dnst ;  and  nndei  the  Jamaica 
Cabbage  Palm  it  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  while  in  Canada  the 
lakes  get  crusted  and  the  hollows  of  the 
ground  quite  filled  with  poUen  from  tiie 
pine-trees.  Well,  this  poUeu  sticks  about 
the  haiiT  bodies  of  bees  that  have  been 
attracted  by  the  bright  colour  and  then 
drawn  in  by  the  honey.  Then  when  a 
fresh  flower  Is  visited,  some  of  this  pollen 
gets  nibbed  off  on  the  sticW  snrfsce  of  the 
"  style  "  or  prolongation  of  ue  seed-vessels ; 
and  thus  the  seed  of  one  flower  is  fertilised 
by  the  pollen  from  another. 

The  devicee  by  which,  while  hairy  bees 
are  enconraged,  smooth,  nseless  flies  are 
kept  out  or  even  oaaght  and  killed  are 
very  cnrioos.  Look  at  the  aeclepiads  in 
your  greenhouse,  and  you  will  see  moat 
of  the  flowers  grasping  dead  flies,  not 
killed  for  food,  like  the  sundew's  victims, 
but  becaose  tiiey  would  eat  tjie  honey 
without  carrying  round  the  pollen.  This 
is  tiie  reason  why  the  tubes  of  so  many 
flowers  are  beset  with  small  hairs,  strong 


enough  to  keep  oat  a  fly,  hot  giving 
waj  to  the  attack  <rf  a  bee.  A  case  in 
pomt  is  the  bo^^Man,  whon  loval;  pink 
petals  have  their  aazfaces  tamed  mto 
veritable  chenax  de  friee  to  keep  off 
"unbidden  goests."  Then  there  an 
devices  to  tMifae  ants;  Mid  a  kbd  of 
aoada,  tjie  Bnllkom  Hkob,  is  ssid  in  Bal^s 
NatDtilist  in  Nicsmgoa  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
maintHniog  a  colony  of  peoiufariy  savage 
ants  who  are  allowed  blaek-nuul  on  amo- 
tion of  keefnng  at  bay  their  leaf-cutting 

FertOtsatuHi,  then,  is  the  reasmi  of  the 
ezisteiice  of  eolonred  flowers ;  it  also  ao> 
oonnts  fbr  the  tendenCT  of  flowera  to  grow 
in  masses,  especially  where  insect*  are  few.  . 
On  the  edges  of  tiie  ghuien  tiiere  are  Mily  i 
a  few  bntAerfliee,  and  they  need  directing, 
being  porUind  as  eomiMured  with  bees. 
Hence  the  Adds  of  blue  and  rose  blossoms 
which  fcwm  one  great  chaim  of  the  Alidne 
landsc^te  if  yon  go  earlier  than  the  rack 
of  toorists.  The  seed  being  fertilised, 
the  next  thing  is  to  get  it  dispersed. 
Hence  it  must  in  some  way  commend, 
itself  to  the  birds,  whiut  are  to 
seeds  in  much  the  same  teUtion  that 
insects  are  to  flowers.  Hence  fruits  are 
made  attractive,  when  ripe,  eitlier  to  eye 
or  tasto,  or  to  both ;  wtule,  on  the  otluir 
hand,  when  unripe,  and  therefore  not  rea^ 
for  dispersion,  they  sre  full  of  eitrie  or 
mslic  acid,  which  is  liked  neither  by  bird 
not  beast  There  is  a  large  class  of  showy 
fruits,  poisonous  to  mammals,  bat  harmless 
to  birds,  as  if  the  plants  preferred  a  wider 
dispersion  than  that  which  a  slow  ruminant 
would  give  it  Hazel-nuts,  and  such  like, 
which  are  too  la^  to  be  carried  about  1^ 
birds,  are,  on  the  contrary,  carefhlly  pro- 
tected. While  unripe,  they  are  wrapped 
m  eaaiiigs  just  the  colonr  of  the  leavee ; 
when  ripe,  they  take  the  hue  of  the  groimd 
on  which  they  faU.  And  aotae  are  said  to 
kill  even  birda  Thus,  Mr.  Grant  Alien, 
who  is  full  of  pleasant  Darwiliistic  fancies, 
says  that  the  red  berries  of  our  little  arom 
(lords  and  ladies)  have  grown  BO  brilliant  Uiat 
they  may  entice  to  their  doom  the  birds, 
whose  carcases  will  form  a  manure^eap  to 
nourish  the  plant  This,  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor, 
whose  Sagacity  and  Morality  dt  Plants  i> 
a  very  storehouse  of  curious  facts  and 
suggestions,  denies.  The  birds  ^le  saye) 
would  long  ago  have  got  inurea  to  the 
poison,  as  Carinthian  peasants  da  to  eating 
arsenic,  or  else  would  have  learned  to 
eschew  the  fruit  I  suppose  Uie  thing  can 
be  proved  one  way  or  me  other  siinpTy  by 
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"  obeernng  "  a  sufBd^nt  nomber  of  uam- 
taifts. 

The  Klfij^ess  of  trees  bu  been  the 
theme  of  ererfone  who  has  seen  a  tropical 
foreit  Oar  iry  is  good  and  kind  compared 
witJi  tlie  Hamyi  and  SAohinias  of  the  South 
American  forests,  whon  hnge  lattice-work 
remains  after  the  tree  atwat  which  it  was 
formed  has  wholly  rotted  out  through  the 
iDtentices.  An  eqaatOTial  forest,  with  its 
biuh-ropea,  and  paradtes,  and  epiphytes, 
abowB  a  stm^le  for  existence  that  an 
•rmch^  botanist  can  hardly  realise.  "  We 
have,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "no  vegetable 
Thu^  like  the  Sipo  Matador  of  the 
Brazdian  forest* : "  but  we  have  oar  blood- 
mckets.  Loc^  how  the  dodder,  with  its 
taasle  of  red  threads,  plays  the  cattle-fiah 
wiu  a  poor  gorse-bash ;  &nd  see  how  that 
impudent  knave  the  broou-rape  fastens  on 
tiiB  roola  of  the  clover.  In  a  grove  of  Scotch 
firfl  we  see  a  good  instance  of  saccesafal 
granny.  Why  is  there  no  undergrowth, 
no  carpet  even,  of  moss  or  lichen  on  the 
dead  fir-needles  below  1  Jost  because 
tliose  needles,  so  fall  of  silica,  prevent 
even  mosses  from  getting  a  foothold.  A  few 
plants  have  got  osed  to  living  under  trees 
— the  rhododendrona,  for  instance,  have 
been  trained  to  live  under  thick  foliage, 
each  aa  clothes  the  sides  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  batcher's  broom,  sole  representative  in 
Kogland  of  the  pidJns  aai  other  woody 
Biooocotyledons  so  common  here  in  earlier 
geological  ases,  has  lost  its  leaves  in  the 
atroggle  to  uve  nnder  trees.  This  struige 
dmi^  kin  to  the  lilies  (my  Handbook 
plaeas  it  between  the  asparagus  and  the 
fily  of  the  valley) — lily-like  in  that  it  has 
only  one  lobe  to  its  seed — breathes  through 
the  flattened  ends  of  its  stems,  which,  like 
the  leavea  of  ordinary  plants,  are  CQvered 
with  Carbon  -  feeding  mouth&  "  With 
kftves,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "it  could  not 
make  both  ends  meet ;  and  so  the  branches 
botA  on  themselves  the  work  of  supply. 
....  What  a  story  of  quiet  suffering  and 
Ktnggling  does  this  fact  tell  lu  I " 

Bat,  while  every  tree — and  not  the 
equatorial  liana  only — is  ready  to  strangle 
iU  neighbour,  while  even  the  hnmbleat 
weed  is  on  the  wateh  to  starve  oat  its 
bllow-weed  by  appropriating  every  scrap 
of  nourishment  within  reach,  there  is  (If 
we  pleaae  so  to  interpret  it)  a  vast  amount 
of  aelf-aacrifice  in  plants  of  the  same 
fiuaily.  Ton  know  that  the  outer  florets  of 
the  daisy  and  of  all  such  flowers,  or  rather, 
eoloniea  of  flowers,  ue  barren.  So  it  is 
affain  with  the  wild  enelder  rose.     In  the 


garden  variety  all  the  florets  have  become 
barren,  as  is  the  rule  with  "doable"  flowers, 
each  head  forming  what  we  call  a  "snow- 
ball ; "  bat  in  the  hedgerows  the  inner 
florets  are  still  seed-producing,  and  com- 
paratively inconspicuous.  The  outer 
ones  hare  denied  themselves,  and  used 
their  whole  energy  in  developing  those 
large  dead-white  petals,  which  are  so  con- 
spicaons  even  in  the  dark  that  they  most 
be  wonderfully  attractive  to  the  very 
numerous  tribes  of  night-feeding  moths. 
Co-operation  among  snui  i4ants  is  as  much 
a  fact  as  storing  np  or  thrift  is  among  the 
bulbs.  Plants,  too,  have  their  poor  rela- 
tives ;  the  little  "  Lady's  Mantle"  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  rose. 

In  a  word,  if  we  like  to  look  at  things 
from  the  modem  scientist's  point  of  view, 
plants  are  oar  fellow-creatures;  most  of 
them  engaged  in  doing  what  they  take  to 
be  the  best  for  bhemselres,  som^iew  giving 
ap  their  own  enjoyments  for  the  good  of 
the  common  wei^.  Everything  depends 
on  your  point  of  view.  These  are  the  facts, 
explain  them  as  yoa  will.  The  sundew  does 
oatch  flies  j  is  it  ae  much  a  conscious  agent 
as  a  spider  1  The  sipo  does  kill  oat  any 
tree  it  can  get  hold  of;  is  it  (as  its  name 
implies)  a  remorseless  butcher  t  In  Mrs. 
Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature  the  trees 
are  made  to  talk.  Grant  Allen's  trees,  and 
Darwin's,  and  Wallace's,  and  Dr.  Taylor's, 
do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  thal^  bat  they 
act,  and  ray  deddedly  too.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  they  mean  what  they  do,  and 
have  reasons  of  their  own  for  so  acting 
apart  from  any  law  impressed  on  them 
ftom  outside  t  Some  scientists  delight  in 
taking  of  insects  as  aatomata,  as  a  first 
step  towards  proclainiing  that  human 
beings  also  have  no  control  over  their 
actions,  no  free  will,  bat  are  forced  to  move 
along  cartwn  grooves.  To  talk  of  pluits 
as  exercising  will  and  dioice  (though  the 
will  always  moves  in  a  certain  direction)  is 
just  the  oppodte  way  of  looking  at  things. 


Which  is  the  right  way  I  We  had  better 
boldly  say,  we  do  not  yet  know.  Anyhow, 
the  factsare  Hum,  and  the  study  <^  them 


has  changed  botany  from  the  driest  and 
dullest  into  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  natural  sciences. 


A  CHAPTEK  OF  BLUNDERa 

Pass,  C«1ifioate,  and  Competitive 
Examinations  are,  no  doubt,  all  snffi- 
cientlv  serious   affairs  to  exuninees,  and 
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BDfficiently  trying  ones  to  ezuninen:  To 
the  oater  pnblic,  howerer,  to  those  "  who 
lubT6  no  son  or  brother  there,"  ench 
"  exams."  are,  as  a  role,  nothing  if  not  a 
source  of  amneement  The  "  reanltB " 
aimed  at  in  exuninatioiis  are,  for  the  most 
part,  admirable ;  bat  in  the  cooim  of  the 
prooeBses,  in  the  answering  of  examina- 
tion questions,  the  nnezpected  constantly 
happens,  and  it  is  the  nnlooked-for  results, 
the  "  sorpiiseB  "  of  the  occasions,  that  make 
sport  for  the  Fhflistines.  The  situation 
on  this  head  is  easUy  explicabla  It  is  a 
natur^  result  of  the  modem  system  of 
preparation  for  examination  —  ue  cram 
system.  Examinees  bent  only  on  "  getting 
through"  wUl  aniwer  questions  on  Uie 
hit  or-miss  piindple,  while  others,  whose 
bruns  have  become  more  or  leas  addled 
under  (he  pressure  of  "memory  work," 
will  evolve  from  their  unbalanced  inner 
conscioOMeaB  replies  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully mad& 

Some  of  the  "exam."  stories  enrrent  in 
educational  circles,  though  .  oharaeteristic, 
and  possiUy  "  founded  on  fact,"  'have  an 
air  of  belonging  to  the  too-good-to-be-tnie 
category.  A  number  of  these  are  told 
against — and,  if  invented,  were  probably 
invented  by — undergnktufttea  Thtu — ao 
the  story  goes — an  undet^radnate  was 
asked  to  name  the  minor  prophets,  and,  not 
having  "got  them  up,"  neatly  and  politely 
replied  that  he  would  rather  not  make 
invidious  distinctions.  Another  University 
man,  called  up<te  to  give  the  parable  of  tibe 
Good  Samaritan,  did  so  correctly  enough 
until  he  came  to  the  passage  where  the 
Samaritan  said  to  the  innkeeper :  "When 
I  come  again  I  will  repay  tiiee,"  to  which 
he  adde<C  "  This  he  said,  knowing  that  he 
would  see  his  face  no  more."  Perh^n, 
however,  the  examinee  upon  this  occasion 
was  a  oonscione  humonritt,  and  had  in 
mind  the  worldly-wise  saying,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  people  wflling  to  play  the 
part  of  tiie  Good  Samatitao,  less  tiie  oil  and 
the  twopence. 

Something  of  the  same  stamp  must  have 
been  the  candidate  for  a  degree,  who,  asked 
to  state  the  substance  of  St.  Paul's  sermon 
at  Athens,  said  that  it  was"cryii^;  out 
for  two  hoars,  'Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Epheaians.' "  With  variations,  that  is  the 
Bubatance  of  a  great  many  sermons,  and 
of  otiier  discourses  beside  sermons. 

Such  stories  as  the  above  may  or  may 
not  be  rather  broadly  illnstarative  than 
strictly  true,  but  io  any  case  t^y  can  be 
pretty  well  matched  by  others,  f^boot  the 


tonthfulnees  of  which  there  ia  no  doubt. 
Every  year  a  certain  proportion  of  tikO 
'  children  of  the  London  boud-sehools  enter 
into  a  eompetitive  examination  In  Scrip- 
tural knowledge,  for  the  "Peek  Prizes," 
whieh  consist  of  handsomely  got-up  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  They  are  "  paper  work  " 
examinations,  and  the  following  are  a  few 
of  the  many  curious  "  hash  "  answers  that 
have  at  various  times  been  put  in  at  them. 

"  Abmham  was  the  father  of  Lot,  and 
ad  tew  wives.  One  waa  called  Hiahmrie 
and  tother  Haggar,  he  kept  wun  at  home, 
and  he  turned  tother  into  Hia  desert  where 
she  became  *  [allow  of  salt  in  the  day  time, 
and  a  pillow  of  fire  hjr  night," 

"Joseph  wore  a  koatn  many  garments. 
He  were  chief  butler  to  Fuv  and  told  is 
dreams  He  married  Potiffets  dortor,  and 
he  led  tiie  Qypahami  oat  of  bondage  to 
Kana  in  GalhUee,  and  there  fell  on  his 
sword  and  died  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land." 

"Hoses  was  an  iWpehion.  He  lived 
in  a  hack  made  of  bulnishes,  and  he  kept 
a  gdden  calf  and  worahipt  brazen  snakes, 
and  he  het  nothing  but  kwales  and  mannex 
for  forty  year.  He  ww  kort  by  the  air  of 
his  ed  wmle  riding  under  the  bow  of  a  tree 
•ad  he  was  kJUed  by  his  son  Absolon  as 
he  was  hangin  from  the  bow.  His  end 
was  pease." 

Of  the  numerous  stories  told  in  connec- 
tion with  diocesan  inspection  "  exama"  ia 
pablio  elementary  schools,  tia  two  follow- 
ing are  perhaps  the  beet  known  and  most 
worth  quoting.  At  one  ot  these  exams ,  & 
boy,  asked  to  mention  the  occasion  upon 
wtuch  it  is  reowded  in  Smptore  than  an 
animal  spoke,  made  answer:  "The  whale 
when  it  swallowed  Jonah."  The  Inspector 
■being  eomething  (rfa  humourist,  maintained 
his  gravity  and  asked :  "  What  did  the 
whale  say  % "  To  which  the  boy  promptly 
replied  :  "  Almost  thou  penuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  AnotJier  Inspector,  find- 
ing a  class  heait^ing  over  answering  the 
question,  "  With  wlut  weapon  did  Sunson 
slay  the  Fhiiiatines  I "  and  wishing  to 
prompt  them,  significantly  tapped  his  own 
cheek,  and  asked,  "What  is  this t"  and 
his  action  touching  "the  ch<»ds  of) 
the  whole  class  instantly  answered 
jawbone  of  an  ass." 

A  good  example  of  the  manner  Ift^^itA 
students  who  are  " in "  for  several  '"BBb- 
jeots  "  at  the  same  time  get  their  ^tmm 
mixed,  is  that  of  the  youth  who  haviiig  to 
answer  the  question,  "Who  was  EbmT" 
replied :   "  Esaa  was  a  man  who  'pnrota 
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Giblei,  ud  wld  tbe  oopjrigbt  for  a  bottle 
of  potodk."  Hen  the  confiudon  thrice 
coanianded  of  Enn  and  Mwp,  birthrigbt 
ud  oopn^ht,  and  pottage  and  potaah,  ia 
letUj  ammiabla  in  ita  way. 

Aa  might  foe  axpacted,  the  ttcammationa 
of  medical  atadenta  affbid  aome  good 
itariea — troe  or  ottieiwiaa  Aa  might  also 
be  expected,  aome  of  them  are  wittilr 
istpndeat.  For  inatanee^  a  "  badgering  " 
ezamin«r  aaked  a  atadent  nhat  means  ne 
mold  employ  to  indnoe  eoploos  penplra- 
tion  in  a  patient,  and  got  for  anawvr :  "  I'd 
make  lum  try  to  paaa  an  czaminatioa 
bsfbre  yon,  rir."  The  noat  tnqaeaHf 
dtad  anecdote  of  this  kind  ii  that  of  the 
bnuqae  examiner — aaid  by  aome  to  hare 
been  Dr.  AbemeAy — who,  lodag  patience 
irith  a  atndmt  who  had  answered  badly, 
ardtimed :  "  Perhaps,  ht,  yon  oonld  t«l 
Be  the  luunea  of  the  mmclee  I  would  put 
in  action  if  I  were  to  kick  yon  1 "  "  Un- 
dcobtedly,  air,"  came  the  prompt  reply; 
"joa  wotdd  pnt  into  motion  the  flexors 
aad  extensors  of  my  arm,  for  I  ahonld 
knock  yoa  down."  On  the  aame  lines  as 
tluB  was  Ae  retort  made  to  M.  Lefebvie  de 
Fonrcy,  a  French  examiner,  celebrated,  not 
Mly  for  his  learning,  bat  also  for  Ms 
ssnrity  and  rudeness.  He  waa  examining 
a  joaat,  who,  thoogh  well  ap  in  hia  work, 
hesitated  over  answering  one  of  the 
qwatioos  pat  to  him.  Losing  temper  at 
this,  the  examiner  shonted  to  an  attendant : 
"Bring  a  trass  of  hay  for  this  yonng 
gentieman's  breakfast"  "  Bring  two," 
coolly  added  Hm  examinee.  *■  Monneor  and 
I  wiU  breakfastU^her,"  Of  saidi  allied 
Hswera  by  stodenta  as  that  the  panereas 
was  so  nanied  after  the  Midland  railway- 
station,  that  the  bone  of  the  npper  arm 
{hnmeras)  was  called  the  hamoroos,  and 
Was  80  styled  becaase  it  was  known  as  the 
ftmny-bone ;  or  that  the  ankle-bone  (tarsm) 
was  so  called  becaaae  St.  Panl  walked 
iipon  it  to  the  city  of  that  name — of  snch 
aUsged  answers  ss  these  it  Is  charitable  to 
nppoM  (hat  they  most  be  weak  inventions 
of  the  enemy. 

Many  of  the  eomlcalitiea  in  the  way  of 
examination  answers  recorded  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  the 
Examiners  in  the  Sehool  Board  Scholar- 
ships  competitions,  snd  other  the  like 
offida!  personages,  go  a  long  way  to  prove 
that  in  examination  blnodering,  as  in  many 
other  matters,  tmth  is  sometimes  straneer 
than  fiction.  At  leas^  it  seems  to  us  uat 
no  inrented  story — snpposmg  examination 
stories  ever  are  invented — ooidd  eooal  for 


"  nice  derangenoent "  the  following  written 
answer  whicn  was  aetnally  given  at  an  ex- 
amination in  the  "  specific  subjects  "  in  a 
public  eJemestary  Bcho<d  wiUiin  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  spedfic  sabject  taken  was 
phyriology,  and  the  children  "  presented  " 
in  it  were  asked  to  "describe  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion,"  which  one  of  tbem  did 
ib  this  wise :  *■  Food  is  du;ested  by  the 
actum  of  the  Innga.  Digestion  is  brought 
on  by  the  longs  having  e<nDething  the  ' 
matter  with  tiiem.  The  food  then  passes 
tiiroagh  year  windpipe  to  tiie  pores,  and 
thus  passes  off  yonr  body  by  evaporation, 
throi^h  a  lot  of  little  holes  in  yonr  skin 
called  oai411aries.  The  food  is  nourished 
in  the  stomadt  If  yoa  were  to  eat  any- 
thing hard  yoa  wonld  not  be  able  to  digest 
it,  and  the  consequence  would  be  voa 
inmld  have  indigestion.  The  gall-bladder 
throws  off  juice  Srom  the  food  which  passes 
through  it,  We  call  tbe  kidneys  the 
bread-basket,  becaase  it  is  where  all  the 
l»ead  goes  to>  Th^  lay  up  concealed  by 
the  faeark" 

Domestic  economy,  as  nowadays  taught 
to  "children  of  uie  elementary  school 
class,"  embraces  a  good  detd  of  physio- 
It^nd  knowledge,  or  rather,  as  applied  to 
such  children,  physiological  jargoa  It  is 
a  subject  which  aSbrds  boats  &l  amusing 
answers,  though,  from  otHisiderations  ^ 
space,  two  or  three  must  here  suffice  for 
epecimena.  Thus,  in  reply  to  tiie  question, 
"  Why  do  we  cook  our  food  1 "  one  fifth- 
standard  girl  gives  the  delightfully  incon- 
seqilent  reply :  "  Their  of  five  ways  of 
eookmg  potatoesi  We  should  die  U  we 
eat  our  food  roar."  Ano^r  girl  writes  : 
"  The  fonctibn  of  food  is  to  do  its  proper 
work  in  tbe  body.  Its  proper  woA  is  to 
well  mssticste  the  food,  and  it  goes  through 
without  dropping,  instead  of  being  pushed 
down  by  the  skin.-  A  third  domestic 
economy  pupil  puts  in  her  examination- 
pi^ter  that  "  Food  digested  is  when  we 
put  it  into  our  mouths,  our  teeth  diews 
it,  and  our  tonge  roll  it  down  into  our 
body.  .  .  .  We  should  not  eat  so  much 
bone-makiDg  foods  as  fierik-fonung  and 
warmth-giving  foods,  for  if  we  did  we 
would  have  too  many  bones,  and  that 
would  make  us  look  fanny."  On  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation,  one  student  informs  as 
that  a  room  shonid  be  kept  at  ninety  in 
the  winter  by  a  fire ;  in  the  summer  by  a 
thermometer ;  while  a  classmate  writes : 
"  A  Thermometer  is  an  Instrameat  used  to 
let  out  the  heat  when  it  is  going  to  be 
cold."    Another  drl  sets  down:  "When 
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ro&Bling  a  piece  of  beef  pUce  it  in  boat  of 
a  brisk  fire,  eo  as  to  congratulate  the  oat- 
side."  But  an  answer— still  in  domeBtac 
economy — that  better,  perlu^M,  than  any 
of  the  above  illoBtrates  the  jargoning  tiiat 
comee  of  the  cram  syatem,  w  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Sogar  is  an  amyloid,  if  yon  waa  to 
eat  i[ia<^  sn^or  and  not  nothing  elaa  you 
would  not  hve  becanae  augar  fau  not  got 
no  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrggen. 
Potatoes  is  another  amyolids." 

The  definition!  sometimes  giveD  by 
childiea  in  reply  to  examination  question- 
ing, are,  to  Bay  the  least  of  it,  originaL 
After  a  reading  of  Qray's  Etegy  Dy  a 
fourth-standard  class,  the  dots  were  asked 
what  was  meant  by  "  fretted  vaults,"  and 
one  youth  replied :  "  The  ranlte  in  which 
those  poor  people  were  buried ;  their 
friends  came  and  Aretted  over  them." 
Asked  what  he  understood  by  "elegy," 
another  boy,  in  the  same  class,  answered : 
■'Elegy  is  some  poetry  wrote  out  l<a 
school  to  leun,  tike  Gray's  Elegy."  A 
dass  of  girls,  who  had  read  a  passage 
from  Evangeline,  were  told  to  write  ont 
the  meaning  of  "the  foi^e,"  and  these 
were  among  the  answers :  "  A  fimest  in  a 
blacksmiths  chop."  "Afimestin  aUack- 
smith."  "Die  village  smithy's  anvil" 
"  The  dust  tlut  rises  from  the  floor  of  a 
blacksmith's."  A  teacher,  giving  a  reading- 
lesson  to  his  elaas  in  the  presenoe  of  an 
Lispector,  asked  the  boys  what  was  meant 
by  conscience — a  word  Uiat  had  oeonrred 
in  the  course  of  the  reading.  The  clan 
having  been  dnly  (xammed  for  th«  qoestion, 
answered  as  one  boy :  "An  inwaid 
monitor."  "But  what  do  you 
stand  by  an  inward  monitor  t "  pat  in  &te 
Inspector.  To  thia  farther  question  only 
one  boy  announced  himself  ready  to 
respond,  and  his  ttium^iantly-given 
was,  "  A  hironclad,  tar." 

A  few  years  back  there  was  puUished, 
as  a  cariosity  in  its  way,  the  subjoined 
transcriptfrom  Cowper'a  poemon  Alexander 
Selkirk,  written  (&om  dictation)  by  a 
fifth-standard  boy  at  a  Government  exa- 
mination of  a  ^blic  elementary  school 
"I  Ham  Monac  of  hall  I  searve^  there  is 
none  heare  my  rite  to  Dispute  from  the 
sentw.  Hall  round  to  the  sea  I  un  lorde 
of  the  fowls  to  the  Brate  all  shoabitude 
ware  ate  the  charms  that  sa^es  have  sene 
in  thy  face  better  Dewel  m  miste  of  a 
larms  than  in  this  moete  boribel  place.  I 
am  how  of  ami^  reach  i  must  fioiah  m^ 
Jumy  a  lond  never  hear  the  sweto  music 
of  Bpeaoh  i  start  at  the  eonnd  of  my  hone 


the  Beasts  that  rome  over  the  place  mj 
fonne  with  indrifenoe  see  they  ai«  so 
unocent  with  men  ench  tameas  is  ahoeking 

me," 

The  Examiner  for  the  School  Board 
Scholatih^  competed  for  in  1882,  gfvea 
the  following  amoi^  other  equally  stntnge 
answers  on  historical  matters.  "When 
Commonwealdt  oomea  to  the  throne  it  is 
called  Oliver  CromwetL"  •'  The  trea^  of 
nti«cht  was  fooght  between  the  Zolos 
and  ^e  EngU^"  "Lord  Olive  captured 
the  Elji  I&mds  in  1624."  "Oudinal 
Wolsey  was  a  great  warrior,"  "Walpole 
tranakted  the  Bible."  "'Walpq}e  was 
another  &vourite  of  Henry  the  Eightli. 
He  waa  the  chief  man  in  helping  |Henn^ 
togetadivorce."  "  CIuhioot  wrote  .^i(^  • 
fableB."  In  another  of  these  aehoIaiA^ 
examinations,  Jack  Cade  was  desoribed  a« 
"a  ^TMt  Indian  oonqnerer,"  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  waa  set  down  as  "  a  discoverer  " 
and  "  an  *wimitl  painter,"  and  Mr,  Glad- 
stone as  "  a  great  AMcan  traveller."  The 
battle  of  Crecy  was  stated  to  have  been 
foi^t  in  the  reign  of  Georae  the  Third, 
betwem  the  Bntons  and  Komans,  and 
"The  Wide,  Wide  World  "  waa  named  as 
Shakespeare's  greatest  work.  This  last, 
however,  was  not  so  had  ss  the  history  <i 
a  pupil-teacher,  who  informed  the  ezamistr 
that  "Shakespeare  lived  in  the  reign  <^ 
George  the  Third,  discovered  Ameriea, 
and  was  killed  by  Caliban." 

A  sdiocdboy  habit  of  placing  Tq>on  a 
question  some  literal  meaning  other  thui 
uutt  intended  by  the  eucminer,  often  leads 
to  answers  as  enrioos  as  unexpected.  ThoB 
an  Inspector,  testing  a  class  upon  their 
knowlMge  of  the  sacoesaion  of  the  kin^ 
of  Israel,  asked  the  boy  to  whose  torn  it 
had  oome  to  be  questioned :  "  And  who 
came  after  Solomon  1"  To  which  the 
yoiuigest  answered  :  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
sir."  Asked  what  were  the  chief  ends  trf 
man,  anoUwr  boy  replied,  "His  head  and 
feet ; "  fuid  a  third,  questioned  as  to  where 
Jaoob  was  going  when  he  was  ten  yean 
old,  replied  that  he  was  "going  on  fbr 
elevea^  One  specially  aninu^native 
javmile,  called  i^n  to  say  for  what  1h» 
Bed  Sm  was  famous,  answered,  "Bed 
herrings  I "  but,  periu^s,  the  most  startling 
utsver  of  this  land  waa  that  of  the  boy, 
who,  when  asked  what  was  meant  bv  aa 
uncleut  spirit,  responded ;  "  A  dirty  aevil, 
sir." 

To  the  type  of  answers  here  in  view, 
belongs  Hut  of  the  little  ^l,  daughter 
I  (A  a  watchmaker,  who  havii«  Treated 


flut  ihe  "ranooncsd  the  devQ  and  ill 
hii  wotkE,"  and  being  adiced,  "What 
do  joa  nnderatuid  by  all  hJB  worlts  t " 
■onrared  :  "His  uudde."  Samethiiig  akiD 
to  thn  waa  an  anawer  given  hy  a  boy 
wfaoee  father  was  a  strong  teetotaler,  and 
qio&  wbom  it  would  appear  home  mfioence 
ud  made  a  steongw  Impressidn  than  sciiotd 
lanma  "Do  yoa  know  the  meaning  of 
iptaxV  he  was  aaked.  "Yes,"  he  an- 
nrarod;  "dn-toz  istiiedootyaponiiaritB." 
An  Lupeetor,  who  bad  been  exjJaining  to 
■  dan  that  the  land  of  the  world  was  not 
eontiniUHie,  sud  to  the  boy  who  b^^>ened 
to  be  atanding  Decreet  to  him :  "  Mow, 
«nld  your  father  walk  lonnd  the  world !" 
"So,  dr,"  waa  promptly  answered.  "  Why 
not ! "  "  Becaose  he's  dead,"  was  the  alto- 
gether onlooked-for  response.  As  litUe 
■ntiijpated,  probably,  was  the  answer 
made  to  another  Inspector,  who  asked, 
"Whatia  a  hoTelt"  and  waa  met  with  the 
it^lj :  "  What  yoo  live  in." 

Another  pecnliarity  of  the  eehoolboy- 
BBud  is  to  pat  tilings  n^atirely.  As  for 
txuaple,  s  fifth-standard  boy  was  asked  to 
write  a  short  essay  on  pine  by  way  of  an 
exttdee  in  oompoeition,  and  prodaeed  the 
foUowing  :  "  Pins  are  very  nsefo).  They 
hare  aved  the  livea  of  a  great  many  men, 
wnoen,  and  children  —  in  fast,  whole 
flMuHea,"  " How  so  T "  asked  the  puzzled 
lupeetor,  on  reading  this.  "  Why,  by  not 
iwulowing  them,"  was  the  immediate 
reply.  On  the  same  lines  was  tlie  essay  of 
UDttwr  schoolboy,  on  the  sabjeet  of  salt, 
which  be  described  as :  "  The  stuff  that 
aake  potatoes  taste  bad,  when  yoa  don't 
pot  any  on."  A  prettily  hnmcHDOs  examina- 
tion story  is  that  of  the  little  Scotch  boy 
■ttiie  nesbytery  examination.  He  was 
liked :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  regenera- 
tion 1 "  "  To  be  boni  again,  he  answered. 
"Qnfte  right  t  Wonld  you  not  Hke  to  be 
btni  again  1 "  He  hesitated,  bnt  being 
pnased,  sud  that  he  woold  not,  and  asked 
why  not,  replied :  "  For  fear  I  might  be 
bom  a  lassie."  Alike  astonishing  and 
ufltsing  was  an  answer  given  by  an  adult- 
examinee,  who  was  "  sitting"  for  a  certifi- 
<ate  aa  acting-teacher.  In  tae  e^mination 
to  test  general  knowledge,  he  was  asked, 
"What  is  the  Age  of  Reason  I"  andan- 
iwered  :  "  As  many  years  as  have  elapsed 
Bnee  ihe  birth  of  the  person  so  named."  It 
«M  also  a  certificate  ctuodidate  who,  in  read- 
ing, rendered  two  lines  from  Goldsmitji's 
Sowin  and  Angelina,  ^ns : 

The  wicket  openiiig  irith  a  latch 
Recdrad  tb«  utnlee*  vaa. 


GERALD. 

BT  ZLXUfOB  O.  SBltm. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX      BOB. 

Oerau)  and  Theo  agreed  that  th^ 
friend  Bob  Stirling's  proceedings  were  more 
colonial  than  anyuiing  they  had  seen  since 
they  left  the  colonies.  If  it  had  been  any 
(me  bnt  Bob,  Gerald  would  certunly  have 
been  angry  with  him.  To  come  into 
one's  house  the  wrong  way,  storm  one's 
garden,  steal  one's  roses,  almost  make  love 
to  one's  sister  in  the  first  half-hour  of  their 
aoqnuntance — tiieso  free  and  easy  ways 
woold  have  been  rather  hard  to  bear,  if 
Bob  had  not  been  himself ;  but  he  was  one 
of  titose  happy  f^ows  who  may  steal  what 
they  choose,  while  other  men  may  not  look 
over  the  hedge. 

Bob's  frank  devotion  to  Ada  was  appa- 
rent from  Uie  very  first  moment ;  he  had 
instantly  lost  his  heart  to  the  little  rose- 
maiden,  with  her  gold-brown  hair  and 
laughing  eyes.  As  for  Ada,  all  the  littte 
pbuntire  sadness  had  vanished  from  her 
manner  since  Bob  arrived.  Suddenly,  uur 
e^wotedly,  appearing  oat  of  space  on  the 
green  hill  above  the  garden,  without  any 
mention  of  trains,  or  sound  of  wheehi,  or 
sight  of  luggage,  Ada's  fairy  prince  had 
come  as  such  a  person  ought.  He  and 
Ada  were  both  quite  capable  of  feeling  the 
romance  of  it  all;  it  was  a  small  extra 
satisfsotion  that  their  first  meetong  might 
have  happened  in  a  story-book, 

Theo  and  Gerald  had  welcomed  Bob 
with  the  warmest  friendliness.  That  even- 
ing they  talked  for  a  long  time  about 
AAioa,  and  it  seemed  to  Ada,  who  sat' 
listening,  that  [Dieo  liked  talking  about 
it;  she  asked  with  interest  for  so  many 
people,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  eager- 
ness at  a  Diamond  Fields'  newmaperwuch 
Bob  gave  her.  Ada  came  imd  looked  over 
her  shoolder,  but  could  see  nothing  bat 
strings  of  odd  adyertisements,  a  great  deal 
about  the  sale  of  "  claims,"  which  she  did 
not  ondentADd,  and  accounts  of  varioas 
fights  and  rows,  and  conieqaent  law-cases, 

"What  a  horrid  place  it  most  have 
been,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  a  hcffrid  place,"  said  Mr.  Stirling. 
"  I  nevo-  wicdt  to  see  it  again.  And  yet — 
do  you  feel  that,  Oerald  1 " 

"No,  I  hate  it,"  Oerahi  nid. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Theo, 
liftbg  her  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  looking 
at  Bob.  "  And  yet — Africa  is  s[dendia. 
The  life  has  gone  ont  of-life  since  we  came 
home  to  EmrUnd." 
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G«nld  looked  at  her  a  lilUe  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  Theo  1 "  Ad»  vhiq>«TDd  in  her 
ear. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  go  neariy  so  far  as 
that,  yon  know,"  Bob  aaid,  in  a  wnt  of 
apology.  "No,  I  >lm]^  liked  England 
liest,  and  Uu>  time  I  uke  it  better  than 
ever,  and  I  dm't  mean  to  go  away  Bgatn; 
Bat  there  is  somethmg — thme'a  the  endleea 
feeliog,  and  the  ooknr — 'itn.  Fane,  of, 
coane,  feels  all  that  more  inteioely  than 
we  do." 

"  Ye6 ;  and  ib  waa  aSl  raiy  wdl  at  fiiat," 
said  Gerald.  "Yon  vonUn't  lik«  to  go 
back  again,  Theo  1 " 

"  Yea,  I  shonld,"  udd  Theo  dreamily. 

There  waa  a  little  panteL  Her  words 
seemed  strange  to  them  all ;  none  of  tbem 
quite  imderstood  her  :  to  Gerald  and  Ada 
she  gave  a  slight  chDhng  pain,  uid  Bob  was 
surprised  ;  bnt  no  one  could  ask  her  why, 
or  what  she  meant.  In  the  silence  Bob 
looked  at  Ada,  and  she  met  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  rather  shyly 
away.  Then  Bob  began  to  talk  again,  and 
the  shadow  passed. 

That  night,  as  the  two  old  friends  were 
smoking  together,  Bob  told  Gerald  all 
about  his  i^iira:  how  he  had  wound  op 
everything  at  Eimberley,selling  his  interest 
in  the  claim  to  Shtter  and  Camming,  wha 
were  not  yet  satisfied  with  their  guns,  and 
were  working  on  there  still, 

"I've  got  abont  two  tiionsand  a  year," 
sud  Bob.  "  And  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  I 
feel  thotonghly  onsettled.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  yoa  know,  I  h«Te  been 
at  home,  going  witii  my  lEoother  and  the 
' girls  to  taani8-partie&  Imeta  neatmatiy 
people  I  nsed  to  know,  bnt  nobody  knew 
me  again,  and  when  they  found  ma  oat, 
they  KftTe  me  to  nnderitand  that  I  waa 
awnilly  gone  oft  And  the  girls  are  always 
being  sorprised  at  everything  I  say  and  do; 
ttiey  are  very  well  set  up  themselves,  with 
a  nice  little  lot  of  ideas  and  opinions  on 
every  subject  They  play  tennis  rather 
well,  and  read  novels,  except  Mary,  who 
goes  in  for  science,  and  free  thon^t,  and 
Uie  choich  of  the  fntore,  and  a  few  more 
snbjecte  which  make  a  yonng  woman  horrid 
to  talk  ta  I  do  bate  edneated  women. 
Bat  I  am  ahaost  more  afraid  of  the  very 
orthodox  fashionable  sort,  who  know 
nothing,  and  are  contemptnons." 

"Don't  be  mde  to  your  sisters;  they 
nsed  to  be  very  pret^,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Gerald. 

"  They  will  never  marry,"  aaid  Bob  with 
decision.  "  I  see  it;  they're  gettinft  stereo- 


taped.  Bat  Z  have  not  told  yon  the  worst 
tmng  of  alL  M;  mother  wants  me  to 
marry  one  of  their  greatest  frimdsk  She 
is  lathw  good-lookmg,  and  rather  clever, 
and  she  knows  exactly  what  is  right  on  all 
sabjeeti.  She  has  no  money,  and  no  reb- 
tioas  to  matter  mnch.  What  mm  yo« 
going  to  sayt"  asked  Bob*  a  little  ner- 
voouy. 

"I  didn't  know  yon  had  any  ide*  <^ 
nianyio^  Well,  yoa  are  wise  to  hmve 
waitra  till  now." 

"  I  hadn't  much  idea  of  it  I  came  away 
here  to  eBc^>e — becanse,  yoa  know,  it  be- 
emnes  rather  dangeroos,  when  yoor  mother 
and  five  sisters  uve  made  np  their  minds 
abont  a  thing." 

"  Poor  diap  1  I  should  think  so,"  said 
Gerald  kindly. 

"Till  to-day,"  said  Bob,  strokmg  bis 
beard,  and  looking  thooghtfnl,  "  I  had 
never  seen  anybody  I  admired  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Fane." 

"Thank  yoa,"  sud  Gerald. 

"Bnt,  of  course — well,  I  don't  know 
whether  yoa  will  be  sorprised — ^I  have  at 
last  seen  the  girl  I  want  to  marry.  She — 
I  say,  your  sister  is  more  perfectly 
lovely " 

Bob  Iwoke  down  and  lan^ied ;  then  he 
went  on  m<tre  reasonaUy : 

"  I  hope  yon  will  tell  me  if  there  is  wb.j- 
thing  that  makes  it  aseloss  to  think  of  rt. 
If  so,  111  go  away  to-morrow," 

Gerald  did  not  at  once  reply.  Bob 
looked  at  him  nervously ;  it  now  occtmed 
to  him  for  the  first  time  that  there  might 
be  some  obstacle ;  of  course,  after  all,  was 
it  qoite  likely  that  Ada  Fane  in  her  loveli- 
ness woold  have  waited  for  him  I  Fat  a 
minate  Gerald  sat  looking  on  the  floor ; 
then  he  temembwed  his  mend's  uiziet^, 
and  said  with  rather  a  puzsled  smile : 

*■  I'm' very  much  oblued  to  yoa,  Bob." 

"  Well,  Oten,  It's  all  right,  isn't  it  t "  said 
Bob  eagerly. 

"There  is  nothing  that  woold  nsake 
me  more  glad  for  Ada,"  said  Gerald ; 
"but " 

He  stopped,  evidently  anbarraased. 

"Yoo  think  she  won't)"  said  Bob, 
"  Yon  think  there  is  somebody  dse  in  the 
wayl" 

"No,  I  don't" 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  1 " 

They  were  sittang  in  the  study,  the 
small  old  room,  witii  its  long  window  and 
low  waUs.  Ada's  lucture  did  not  hang 
titere  now,  for  Theo  had  put  it  in  her  own 
room ;  bnt  as  Gerald  listened  to  his  friend's 


tolk,  mtun  scenH  in  bia  own  life,  in  that 
room,  one  of  them  eonnected  with  Ad*,, 
cime  back  to  him  very  nvidlf.  He  coold 
we  Cluenee  walkiDg  Dp  md  down,  oonld 
bsar  him  nyiue  th^t  Ada  ihould  many 
Vuren  when  ^e  wis  aeTenteeo.  And 
then  Uie  temptation  of  the  next  day,  and 
Theo  at  the  gate,  his  angel,  taming  him 
bick.  And  then  thou  other  moments  with 
CUrenee,  when  his  toother  had  bo  calmly 
ttdd  the  ito^  of  hia  own  disgraoe, 
vfakh,  to  Qerud'fl  Reeling  then,  baniahed 
him  from  England,  and  Theo,  and  all  hiA 
iwpea  for  ever.  And  eren  now,  the 
ihidow  of  t^t  disgrace  seemed  often  to 
Ul  upon  him ;  in  apite  of  all  Theo's  hivs, 
lod  trast,  and  pride,  he  felt  himself  atill 
inTolred  in  Clarence's  shame.  Ada  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  he  hoped  she  never  woidd ; 
bat  he  conld  not  let  his  friend  marry  Ada 
in  ignorance  of  it.  Bob  law  that  thwe' 
wu  gome  straggle  going  on  in  Gerald's 
aiod  He  was  veiy  fond  of  Gerald,  whose 
mwtad  fits  grieved  him,  withost  making 
him  at  all  angry,  for  he  was  a  patient 
good-tempered  man. 

"There  is  something  wrong,  old  fellow ; 
iriut  ia  it )  "  he  said,  after  waitii^  for  a 
few  minntee  alently. 

"I  am  glad  yon  spoke  to  me  first,"  said 
Gerald,  "  becanae  I  moat  have  told  you 
thii,  anyhow,  and  it  may  make  a  great 
difference.  Yon  may  wish  to  withdnw 
what  yon  have  siud,  and  I  shall  not  have 
any  r^t  to  be  soTptised." 

"YoQ  would  be  Bnrprised,  however, 
wonldn't  yon ! "  said  Bob,  "  I  cMi't  imagine 
mjttung " 

"Shm.  Don't  commit  yoorself  any 
farther,^  said  Gerald,  smiling  a  littla  "  I 
have  got  a  horrid  stoxy  to  tul  yoo." 

Bob  stared  at  him  in  astoniahBient. 

"Is  It  necessary  that  I  ahonld  be 
hsRoved  like  this  I "  he  enquired. 

"  Yes ;  if  yon  mean  what  you  have  sMd 
abont  my  nster,  it  is  necessary,"  said 
Qwald ;  and  sitting  in  the  same  attitude, 
with  hb  eyes  bent  oa  the  floor,  he  ' " 
Bob  what  Clarence  had  done. 

"  And  BO,  after  I  heard  it,"  he  ended  hia 
*toi7,  "I  gave  btx  up  and  went  oat  to 
Africa;  but  ahe  wonldn't — unhappily  for 
her — uid  I  asked  her  to  come,  and  she 
came,  and  the  rest  of  it  you  know.' 

"  I  know  that  yon  are  a  locky  fallow," 
■aid  Bob,  "  for  yon  have  two  of  the  moat 
eharming  women  in  ^gland  for  your  wife 
and  yonr  aister,  and  in  ^eir  different  ways 
the  most  beantifol  toa  Bat  yon  are  dis- 
ecwtented  still— and  von  have  »  friend. 
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but  yon  won't  trnat  him ;  yon  rake  up  a 
painful  old  story  to  tell  him,  and  think 
ttiat  he  will  shi^e  ofi*  the  dust  firom  his 
feet  and  disappsar,  becanae  yon  have  a 
half-brottier  in  South  Amarioa  who  has  not 
always  been  aa  good  as  the  rest  of  his 
family,  liook  here,  Gerald,  you  will  have 
to  give  your  sister  to  me,  because  I  shall 
take  beUer  care  of  her  thui  yon  will" 

"Thank  yon,  Bob,"  eaid  Gerald  quietly. 

Theo  had  a  great  deal  to  do  the  next 
day  in  comforting  Ada,  who  came  to  her 
whenever  ahe  could  escape  from  Bob,  to 
aak  whether  she  was  perfectly  ahocked; 
whether  they  had  l>ehaved  too  badly  ever 
to  be  forgiven;  if  such  extraordinary  hatte 
had  ever  been  heard  of  before  1  To  meet 
a  man  for  the  first  time  one  evening  at 
Bunset,  to  be  followed  down  into  the  ganlen 
early  the  next  morning,  b^ore  brnkfast, 
when  she  had  stolen  away  quite  quietly  to 
think  things  over  and  gattier  a  rose,  to 
return  from  the  garden  in  half  an  hour's 
time,  having  pronused  to  marry  that  man  1 
Was  it  wonderful  that  Ada  qnite  declined 
to  face  her  brother  and  sister,  and,  instead 
of  coming  in  to  breakfast,  fled  back  to  her 
own  room.  Theo  went  to  her  there,  Mr. 
Stirling  having  oonfessed  his  crime,  and 
found  the  child  ciying ;  but  she  was  soon. 
G<»nforted,  and  whispered  to  Theo  that  it 

18  dreadful  to  be  so  haj^. 

That  evening  Theo  was  very  tired. 
Gerald  pullbd  ner  «ofa  fcs'ward  to  the 
drawing-room  window,  close  to  all  the 
flowers  in  the  baloony,  and  the  atara  began 
to  ahine  in  the  quiet  evening  aky.  Some- 
where away  in  the  garden  the  two  happy 
lovers  were  wandering ;  and  those  two  old 
married  people  had  been  talking  abont 
&em,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  window. 

"  Bob  is  sobOTish;  they  are  like  happy 
children,"  said  Theo. 

"  Things  are  very  differently  arranged 
for  different  people,^'  Gerald  said,  looking 
at  her.  "  Isn't  it  unfair  1  Here's  Bob — no 
anxieties,  no  doubts,  no  fesrs,  no  anniense 
— when  I  look  at  him,  and  think  what  I 
had  to  go  through,  Theo,  I  pity  myself — 
don't  yon  1 " 

"  Foolish  boy  1 "  said  Theo.  "  You  and 
I  conld  not  have  been  like  that.  We  had 
to  have  patience,  and  to  find  eaeh  other 
out." 

"Ididn't  want  to  find  yon  ont.  Ilmew 
all  abont  you  on  Helen's  wedding-day." 

"  Did  yon  1 "  said  Thea  "  But,  Ger^ 
this  engagement  would  be  a  frightful  risk 
for  almost  anybody.  It  ia  only  because 
these  two  are  ao  transpareot  and  childish 
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and  nice,  witbgat  any  dark  depths,  my 
dear,  like  yon  and  me.  Of  oonrae  one  sees 
thay  will  bo  perfectly  happy  together." 

"  There's  sometbing  th^  comes  ever  me 
sometimes,"  said  Gerald,  after  a  long  ^nse. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  spoUt  yonr  life,  Theo. 
Since  yoD  numried  me  yon  hare  had 
nothing  bnt  trouble  and  sonew.  When  I 
look  at  th«n  it  makes  me  think  of  it — 
because  I  know  Bob  will  never  have  to  eay 
that  to  Ada." 

Theo  did  not  contradict  him.  He  was 
eitUng  beside  her  on  the  low  window-seat, 
boldi^  her  hand,  and  she  was  looking  ont 
piaat  the  flowers,  into  the  soft  depths  of 
■ky. 

"I  know  yoQ  feel  ttiat,"  she  said 
presently,  drawing  him  nearer;  "but,  my 
darling,  yon  ought  to  tnut  me  mora  We 
should  nerer  ure  belonged  to  each  other 
so  perfectly  aa  we  do,  without  our  sorrow. 
I  hare  looked  at  them  to-day,  and  thought 
I  would  rather  baye  my  sorrow  than  all 
their  happing  present  and  future  too. 
Do  yon  buiere  me,  Gerald } " 

CHAPTER  XI.  AJTD  LAST.     THE  OLD  FAIRT. 

"  Yes,  rery  true ;  it  was  all  my  doing, 
all  lOT  faolt ;  I  qni*^  aeknowledge  that," 
•aid  Lady  Bedcliff, 

Hugh  Korth  did  not  exactly  know  what 
he  had  said  to  brine  ont  this  acknowledg- 
ment; Lady  Eedcliff  was,  perhaps,  answer- 
ing her  own  thongbts,  rather  tiian  hia.  Of 
course  they  had  beentalkingof  Theo,  their 
one  subject  in  common. 

"  But  I  nerer  pretended,  you  know,  to 
be  a  good  grandmother,"  Lady  Seddiff 
went  on,  almost  angrily.  "  I  nerer  under- 
stood young  people — I  hate  them,  especially 
girls.  Theo,  of  conrse,  was  an  exception, 
bat  Uien  she  was  different  from  on£nary 
girls." 

"I  shoold  think  so,"  said  Hugh  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  always  thought  t^re  was 
something   so — so    perfectly    fine    about 

"  Ah  I"  Lady  BeddifT  gare  a  arai  of 
£igh.  "I  know  what  yoa  mean.  And 
poor  Gerald — I  bought  he  had  it  too, 
when  I  saw  him  fint ;  I  fell  very  mnch  in 
lore  with  him.  Bnt  there  always  was  a 
Btrain  of  weakness  in  the  Fanes.  Well,  I 
suppose  they  are  as  happy  as  other  peoi^e, 
so  far.  Theo  will  get  tired  of  bim  by-uid- 
by,  bnt  I  dare  say  she  will  be  too  generons 
to  let  him  see  ik" 

Hugh  was  silent ;  it  did  not  give  him 
any  jwrtiGular  latisfactiim  to  think  that 
Theo  would  presently   be   tired   of    her 


husband.     However,  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  likely. 

"If  ^e  child  had  lired,  it  might  hare 
been  a  different  thing,"  said  Lady  BedcUff. 
"Then  Theo  would  hare  had  something 
to  look  forward  io.  The  death  of  that 
child  broke  her  heart;  she  told  me  as 
much,  after  she  came  home,  and  I  saw  it 
in  her  faoa  Bat  now — Gerald  will  get 
lasy  and  selfish,  and  lose  his  good  looks, 
and  she,  of  conrse,  lost  hers  in  that  abomin- 
able climate — and,  in  fact,  poor  things,  I 
see  nothing  but  deadly  dulness  before 
them.  Well,  I  did  my  best  to  prevent  it, 
with  jost  the  contrary  effect  It  was  my 
interference  that  sent  Theo  out  to  Africa." 
"It  is  rery  difficult  to  gness  the  result 
of  what  one  does,"  said  Hn^  thoughtfully. 
"  I  left  them  very  cheerful  yesterday,"  he 
went  on,  looking  up.  "  All  the  prepsra- 
tions  for  Misa  Fane  s  wedding  seemed  to 
amuse  Theo,  rather." 

"  A  pack  of  fools  I "  eali  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"Did  you  see  the  digger!  Whatishe  likel 
Does  he  go  about  in  bis  shirt-sleeres,  and 
wear  a  hat  iu  the  hoose  1 " 

"  No,  he  is  quite  civilised ;  a  nice  sort  of 
fellow,  rather  talkattre,"  said  Hugh.  "  I 
knew  him  out  there,  you  know.  He  is  a 
rery  good  specimen  of  a  di^er." 

"That  is  not  saying  much,  I  suspect. 
You  are  very  good-natured  and  charitable. 
Captain  North.  Were  you  always  like  that, 
or  has  your  temper  improved  lately  1 " 

' '  I  IJeliere  it  has,"  said  Hngh.  ' '  I  have 
been  cnltarating  indifference,  aa  a  good 
preparation  for  India." 

"  Why  on  earth  are  yon  going  to  Indial" 
asked  Lady  Bedclifil 

"  The  regiment  is  ordered  there,  and  I 
don't  want  to  leave  the  army." 

Lady  Bedcliff  renuuned  silent  toi  a 
minute  or  two,  watcdung  him  with  her 
sharp  black  eyes.  Hnghbad  altered  very 
mnch  in  the  last  two  years ;  he  had  no 
longer  tiie  ur  (rf  calm  sdf-satisfactioii 
whKh  used  to  eniage  her.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  gone  throngh  a  storm  of 
trouble ;  his  face  was  thin,  his  eyes  were 
hollow  and  grave,  and  he  stooped  a  little 
as  he  sat 

Will  India  agree  with  yon  1 "  said  Lady 
Bedoliff  suddenly, 

"  No,  I  believe  not ;   the  doctors  say  it 
wont,"  he  answered,  smiling 
"  liien  how  fooluJi  to  go  1 " 
"  I  don't  care  mach,  you  see.     My  life 
it  of  no  value  to  anybody." 

This  was  a  very  decorate  speech  for 
Hugh,    and   he,  perhaps,    felt   a  little 
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ttbamed  of  it,  for  he  get  up  «ad  eame 
towaida  Lady  Beddiff,  tolding  oat  hia 
hiad 

She  took  no  notiee  of  tluB,  however. 

"  Yon  bare  nude  your  will,  I  strnpoee^ 
md  left  eTerTtJiiDg  to  Tlieo,"  alie  eald. 

Hoi^  lifted  his  ejebrowi,  and  smiled. 

"  Em  my  l&wyer  been  confiding  in  you, 
ImIj  Bedcliffi"  he  uid.  "Yes;  I  did 
tiat  hdon  I  went  oat  to  Afrioa." 

"Pwa  men — good  nunl"  aud  Lady 
BedcUff,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile,  and 
ilmest  a  awt  of  Himnwia  orer  her  eyea. 
"I  am  aony  I  used  to  hate  yoa — bnt  to 
a  wicked  tAd  woman  like  me,  yon  are 
i^iher  hard  to  understand.  Why  didn't 
fon  ask  llieo  to  marry  yon  years  ago — 
■gts  ago,  before  Gerald  fane  was  seen  or 
dreamt  oft" 

"Because  I  did  not  know,  then,  how 
much  I  loved  her,"  said  Hugh  very  quietly. 
"Bat  it  would  have  been  no  ase,  even 
tbea.  ^e  would  never  have  cared  for 
ma" 

'  "She  might  have  macried  you,  thongb, 
before  she  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  love,* 
uid  Lady  Beddiff  with  a  small  Ua^ 
"I  sboold  have  rued,  but  that  would 
bave  been  v<«7maw  io  your  fitvoor,  aa 


ie  always  orooBed  n 
Hugh  BbxM  lookii 


looking  oat  of  the  window 
for  a  moment. 

"I  think  it  is  beat  as  it  is,"  he  said. 
"I  think  that  would  have  been  worse  than 
tfaia,  do  you  know." 

"Oh,  really, do  yon  1"  said lAdyBedcM 
nth  a  sneer. 

Her  good  moments  were  only  momente, 
ud  she  had  not  had  many  (A  them  in  h« 
life.  Soddenly  her  pity  and  liking  for 
Hn^  seemed  to  have  passed  away;  he 
wii^  aa  she  said,  beyond  her  aodetstand- 
ing.  She  wished  him  good-bye  coldly 
(DOugh,  and  let  him  go,  and  walked  up 
ud  down  her  room  for  an  honr  afterwards, 
like  a  little  caged  tiger. 

_A  few  days  after  Hugh  had  sailed.  Bob 
StblioK  and  Ada  Fane  were  married  in  the 
little  ohnreh  at  Deerhnist,  which  was  aU 
decorated  with  roses  for  the  bccadon.  It 
VH  very  difierent  from  Linwood  Church, 
with  its  great  ehanoel  and  stately  windows, 
vheie  Helen  Fraaer  was  married  to  J<dm 
Qoodall,  and  where  Gerald  Fane  and  Theo 
Ueyosll  had  first  seen  each  other.  Itwasan 
odd  contrast,  too,  to  St  Geoi^'a  Cathedral 
*t  C^)e  Town.  Theo  stood  dreamine,  as 
Ae  looked  at  Ada,  periuq>B  the  loTuieat 
ud  hupiest  bride  of  aU.  She  thought  of 
these  thinss.  and  then  she  thonirht  fd  the 


hmely  place  where  she  had  left  her  baby, 
wiUi  ^oae  gceat  plains  outstretching  to 
the  monntains,  and  the  low  marUe  oroaa 
with  his  nam^  the  one  memorial  at 
Eimberley  of  their  aad  months  there. 

And  wen  Theo  lifted  her  eyea,  and  woke 
from  h^  dream  ones  more  to  find  Gerald 
looking  at  her,  and  smiled  in  answer  to 
tiie  look  he  gave  her,  remembering  that 
after  all  An  was  happy. 


THE  BLACK  ART. 

The  recent  hunger  for  instantaneous 
photographs  has  almost  sucoombed  to  the 
nnd«miuitw  influences  of  an  irresistible 
coalition  of  pabllb  mdifierenc«  and  aelf- 
exhaastauL  Tba  Derby,  the  Boat  Race, 
and  the  Great  Western  Exfwess  have  sbill 
their  (photwiaphic)  admirers,  who  per- 
petuate the  handiwork  of  their  ambition, 
year  after  year,  in  the  windows  of  hole- 
and-cwner  printgellera'  shops,  etc. ;  but,  aa 
obtaining  amongst  iba  crowd  whose  special 
art-leaninga  culminate  in  the  products  of 
the  Gsmsra,  the  desire  for  ^leed  is  sensibly 
dimittiBhing  in  favour  of  quality. 

Mnybrii^  the  Califomian  euthtisiast, 
with  his  marvellous  but  fantastic  illustra- 
tlons  of  what  thb  camera,  in  the  smallest 
attainable  atom  of  time,  reveals  the  motions 
of  men  and  other  animalB  to  be,  succeeded 
in  casting  completely  into  the  shade  the 
achievements  ot  those  whose  vocabnlariee 
have  long  been  prodigal  of  "  fifths "  and 
"  tenths  "  of  seconds,  and  even  lesser — or 
greater  —  fractional  innovatlona.  Few 
people,  beyond  the  meagre  circle  of 
experts,  conld — or,  indeed,  can — tell  an 
instantaneous  picture  from  one  that  has 
received  half  a  minute's  exposure.  Want 
o£  thought,  and  ignorance  of  primary 
essentials  ukd  conditions,  cloak  their  per- 
ception, and,  ae  a  result,  they  are  a  long 
time  discovering  any  difference  between  a 
haystack  and  a  steamboat,  as  subjects  for 
the  camera.  Then,  again,  it  takes  somebody 
of  practical  acumen  to  appreciate  instan- 
taneity.  The  cardinal  fault  of  all  quick 
pictures  is  lack  of  life.  An  instantaneous 
photograph  of  a  busy  group  of  people  is 
suggestive  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  rapre- 
sei^AtioiI  of  soms  bit  of  a  "dead  city." 
The  late  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park 
famishes  a  cogent  case  in  point  The 
crowd  was  operated  upon  by  a  friend 
of  ours,  who  fell  into  rhapaodiea  over 
the  amomit  of  vigour,  detail,  and  aharih 
ness   of   the   resiutinff    nesatives.     The 
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prints  were  th«  gloooiiest  of  etncUea— AiU, 
it  is  trae,  of  people,  bat  tU  looking  u 
immoTable  and  stony,  m  dull  and  ftp*- 
tiietio,  u  tiie  Alexandrian  obeliak.  The 
public  can  never  aoenntel^  gra^  tha 
wecifle  point  of  instantaneoaspbotognqfdu; 
With  it,  newspaper  illnstrationa  are 
infioitelr  more  popnlar.  Thej  an,  it 
mav  be,  deficient  in  that  fanltless  detail 
and  iireproachable  fidelity  which  tlie 
camera  alone  can  give,  bnt  tliey  poBsess 
what  the  latter  sever  yet  has  snoceeded 
in  catching — viz.,  animation,  and  the 
"  natnialesqne." 

What  is  an  instantaneona  photograph  I 
Is  a  qoestioQ  that  has  been  propMmded 
more  than  once.  It  is  commonly  snpposed 
that  10  long  as  the  picture  of  a  moving 
body  does  not  show  signs  of  Uiat  movement 
an  inatautaneooB  phott^aph  has  been 
seenred.  The  essence,  bnt  not  the  totality 
of  tiie  piopodtion,  will  pass  master ;  for 
MnybrJdge  claimed  to  have  obtained  his 
gslkiping  hones  in  one  five-thoosaadth 
part  of  a  second;  and  a  yacht  in  full 
sul  was  recently  ezhilnted  that  had  re- 
ceived an  ezpoince  of  one  aec<»id,  wliilst 
a  misty  crowd  of  race-horses,  an  in- 
definable flock  of  rooks,  and  a  steetoh 
of  monmfnl  surge  were  also  shown,  the 
ezpoBores  of  whi^  ranged  from  one-fiftieth 
to  one  five-hnndredth  of  &  nnit  of  time. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  die  term  instan- 
taneous is  a  very  elastic  one. 

Broadly,  photography  !s  tittle  more  than 
forty  years  old ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
past  decade  or  ao  that  it  has  attained  to 
even  the  apparition  of  artastio  excellence. 
Bnt  Uie  old  photographic  order  has  indeed 
changed,  and  given  pUce  to  a  more  exalted 
new  one.  It  was  not  mtil  very  recent  days 
that  a  passable  pose  and  jndicioiu  lighting 
conid  be  obtained;  as  to  the  accoracy 
of  this  charge,  the  best  evidence  we  can 
wodnee,  viz.,  old  portraits  of  the  Royal 
Family,  gives  eloquent  testimony.  After  the 
Franco-German  War,  however,  the  invasion 
of  a  crowd  of  continental  artists  altered  all 
this,  and  in  consequence  we  hare,  np  and 
down  the  country,  innumerable  studios 
where  one  can  rely  on  a  pictaie  that  shall 
poBseSB,  at  least,  visible  indications  of  taste 
and  discrimmaUon  on  the  part  of  its  execa- 
tanta.  Most  of  the  opeiatoTS  in  the 
principal  London  etndios  are  either  French 
or  Ituian,  commanding  handsome  salaries. 
One  of  the  largest  and  boat  known  firms  pay* 
an  "artist"  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
simply  posing  sitten,  and  flanks  it  with  an 
annual  oontinental  vacation  of  some  weeks, 


in  wder  that  he  may  study  new  poses  and 
ideas. 

Witii  the  advent  of  the  dry  plate,  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  palmy  days 
of  profesnonal  photognq)hy  may  be  con- 
sidmd  to  have  reoelTOd  a  pennAnent 
shook ;  ooinddeutly,  an  impetus  was  given 
to  tbs  amateur  ecmtingent,  the  momentum 
of  which  is  still  apparent  Hie  operatiotis 
of  the  A»A  room — lonnerly  a  highly  nndon 
and  disagreeaU«  mart^om — are  now 
rendwed  ridicoloosly  easy  and  not  un- 
pleuoDt.  Hie  nlver  aad  collodion  baths 
recrfved  ttieir  dhmirntl  from  the  majority 
of  studios,  although  thOT  are  not,  w« 
fear,  wholly  extinct  yet,  being  doabtless 
tenderly  ehnished  by  a  few  Mack-otocked 
old  f<%iM,  As  implied  in  the  now  umveraa! 
appellation,  the  sensitive  plates  are  (juite 
"  dry,"  looking  when  aeen  in  the  daylight, 
like  glass  coated  witli  a  creamy  substance; 
When  exposed  it  is  not  neoeoary  t^at  they 
should  be  developed  at  oooe,  experience 
pTOviOe  that  t^e  exposed  plate,  if  kept 

CMtly  safe  against  light,  etc,  may  be 
doped  two,  three,  or  even  four  yean 
afterwards  with  absolutely  no  loss  of 
imag&  As  a  result  of  this  extreme  simpli- 
fieation  of  the  process,  far  less  money  is 
made  by  profesaimtal  photographera  than 
formerly.  Some  twenty  years  rinoe,  a 
certain  firm  located  in  Baker  Stoeet, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  august  patronage, 
counted  their  sitten  by  hundreds  daUy,  at 
fees  which  would  be  considered  magnificent 
even  to-day.  The  two  partners  amassed  an 
immense  fortune  in  an  incredibly  short 
Uma  The  bitsine«  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  a  suburb,  where  the  aomring 
partner  recently  died  worth— nothing.  He 
had  set  his  face  against  the  new-fanned 
dry  plates^  and  paid  the  penalty  of 
prejudiceL 

Amateur  photographers  may  be  met  with 
in  every  grade  of  society,  for,  given  an  eye 
for  the  beaut^iil,  as  distinguished  from  Uie 
absolutely  prosy,  the  remaining  c^erations 
necessary  to  ma  production  of  a  ^ctore 
are  simply  mechanical — ^requiring,  of  eourse, 
as  all  mechanical  operatjoos  do,  some  little 
care  and  foretlunght  in  their  t^plioatlon. 
The  coat  of  a  complete  set  irf  apparatna 
ranges  foom  two  to  twenty  pounds ;  all 
supufluous  weif^t  is  earefidly  avoided,  and 
this,  with  the  additional  advantage  aecm- 
ing  to  the  diy  plate  in  that  immediate 
d^elopment  after  exposure  is  not  needful, 
has  bdped  to  nuse  np  a  whole  army  <i 
anuiteur  phobwn^bers.  The  batterman 
knows  asmoGh  aDoutfbcossing  asthebuonet. 
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■ad  k  retired  marine  Bfawe  dealer  diaenue* 
"widMmgle  lenses"  and  "orer-ezpomrea" 
with  &«  aame  confidence  and  aothoritf  h 
a  auB^a.  It  ii  imagined  that  Hm  |no- 
fsnional  u  profomuOy  jealona  of  the 
amatenr.  No  roch  thing.  Again,  he  doaa 
not  even  attribnte  the  iocrsaaing  depres- 
liai  of  Ida  receipts  to  die  indirect  mfineaee 
at  the  amfttmr.     He  neither  few*  nor 


fiieod, 

aaithra  proweaa  nor  patienoe,  and  the  ex- 
esptions  (Umentably  few)  eoon  loee  irhat 
liule  power  they  Acqaire  in  a  malandioly 
maze  of  scientific  ohenustry  and  absteme 
opttca.  So  the  profeoaio&al,  in  rrinm  Ua 
the  unatenr's  condeecenaion  in  Cniteniidng 
with  him  at  society  discussions,  eooooragM 
him  to  the  utmost,  doling  him  oot  little 
cnunhs  of  information,  and  emphatically 
(bat  aoavely)  inviting  him  to  write  to  the 
papen,  wtueh  the  amateor  doea,  as  the 
■nbacribers  to  ths  professional  jonnials  ean 
(oitify.  In  a  little  time  he  orawa  blood 
inth  a  rival  artist ;  they  qnartel,  higgle, 
or  dispatfl  over  a  straw,  experiment^ 
make  discoveries,  and  oommonicate  them 
to  the  world.  And,  if  these  diiooyeries 
SIS  practicable,  or  worth  anything  at  all, 
the  professional  calmly  adopts  them  with 
a  imile  of  oomplac^ce,  and  devoutly 
wiihes  tiutt  all  hu  amateur  friends  would 
ftdlow  his  disinterested  advica 

His  Kt^al  Highness  of  Edinburgh 
studied  photography  some  years  sinoe^  vad 
the  deceased  Doke  of  WeUingtou  was  a 
thonmgh  proGcienL  Militaty  nkon  and 
dsrgymen  give  the  greatest  proportion  of 
Totariea  to  the  artaoience,  as  some  busy- 
body with  a  mania  for  the  ccdnage  of  terms 
eraresees  it — theformer  profession  deriving 
wide  benefits  from  photo^pba,  whilst  the 
Isttet's  efforts  are  obnonaly  useful  at 
baiaara  and  so  on.  The  wife  of  one  of  our 
yoongeat  Inshops  tarns  out  preamtable 
printa.  ^Hie  ezt«it,  indeed,  to  which 
pbotc^Mhyis  indulged  in  as  a  pastinw  b^ 
the  meinbvs  of  U^  liberal  professions  is 
quite  beyond  iho  eonception  cnf  the  ootside 
world.  The  bench,  the  bar,  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  literature,  uid  the 
diaina,aU  have  their  photogr^hic  amateurs 
-^nore  or  leas  cquble  workers.  The  latter, 
■a  will  have  been  already  inferred,  out 
wai^  the  f(»mer  in  a  proportion  too  great 
tx  the  barbarity  of  comparison,  the  truth 
being  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  haa  the 
nqniaite  stock  of  patience  (a  large  one) 
bifiae  anything  creditable  can  be  arrived 
tk    Of  the  two.  a  retired  bntterman  uid 


a  Qoeen's  counsel,  the  first-named. would 
Buceeed  aa  an  anateor  phatogratdier  before 
the  seeoud,  bacanae  he  can  uord  more 
time  for  it ;  and  time,  after  all,  is  the  moat 
iaopwtaiit  factor  in  many  things. . 


"EDELWEISa" 

A  STORT. 
I  -      DTTSODUCnlOK.      "THE  DBEAU." 

The  great  mountains  reared  themselves 
in  an  imposing  mass  nearly  aiz  diousand 
fiset  above  Hm  Uue  waters  of  the  Vier- 
waldstatter  Sea.  Snow  atiU  crowned  their 
mighty  brows,  though  base  and  sides  were 
olctiied  in  lea&ges  >nd  beautiful  with 
imrtaining  boiu^ia,  and  fronds  of  young 
men  ferns,  andnew  up-springing  grasses. 
Ilie  last  warm  sonn^ s  lingwed  on  the 
heb^ta,  and  lit  up  the  bloenesa  of  the  sky 
and  the  crests  of  the  diffwentaltitades.  But 
in  the  valley  below  the  soft  dusk  crept  along 
wiUi  noiameas  steps,  fbldinc  the  "pretty 
Tillages  in  tender  arms,  and  hushing  every 
sound  with  the  spell  of  its  own  restinlneaa. 

A  man  was  resting  half-way  down  the 
mnqntjin  nde^  watching,  with  dreamy  eyes, 
the  changing  colours  of  the  sky,  and  the 
m^c  of  the  gathering  twili^t 

He  was  a  poet,  and  poeta  have  strange 
lanciee ;  and  he  had  haa  many  in  his  time, 
mid  had  written  beautiful  thmga,  and  the 
World  called  him  great.  He  had  Men  to  tiie 
topmoet  point  of  the  Bi^  that  day,  and 
was  fatigued,  and  weary,  and  so  he  sat  there 
now  to  rest  himself,  and  his  hand  played 
idly  with  a  little  sprig  of  edelweiss  he  had 
gathered  in  a  eleft  of  the  monnbun. 

Below  him  was  a  deep  go:^  its  steep 
aidee  clothed  with  firs — a  rocky,  dangerous 
mcipice  ijtanned  by  a  frail,  little  midge. 
Beside  thu  bridge  had  been  oected  a 
little  wooden  cross,  and  on  that  cross  was 
carved  a  name — the  name  of  the  flower  he 
held  in  his  hand — "  Edelweiss^" 

Be  wondered  what  was  the  story  of 
that  little  croaa  I  He  was  given  to  m^ng 
stories  for  himself  out  of  all  sorts  of  odd 
materials,  but  sometimes  he  liked  to  hear 
a  real  one,  and  he  thought  there  must  be  a 
real  one  impended  to  this. 

"Edelweiss  I"  Just  the  name  of  the 
little  A^ine  flower  he  held  in  his  hand, 
^nie  little,  hardy,  umple  thing  that  grows 
among  the  snow-hetghtB,  with  nothing 
green  or  fragrant  to  share  ite  solitude, 
unlike  its  sister  flowera  of  wood  and  field. 

"  Eddweiss  I "  Was  it  the  name  of 
anyone  I  Had  it  any  meaning — any 
"  '  '    end  of   these  tXMb  cold 
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pukB  vhich  towered  above  him  now  wUh 
the  golden  mmji  tat  tiuir  oiown  1 

The  twilight  erept  on  ^m^  the  rtllen 
end  the  waten  tuned  from  dnik  to  dwk 
A  faint  gny  mat  crept  op  the  leaiy  path, 
and  clnng  unut  the  pine  boughs  and  the 
deep  gorge  into  which  he  gased.  He 
watched  its  etnuige,  soft,  intangible  beanty 
clinging  in  ghostly  faahion  to  the  oat- 
Btretched  arnu  of  the  treee,  Bhrooding  Uie 
ptecipitons  descent ;  and  as  ha  mtdied  he 
saw  it  part,  and  gliding  thioogh  its  filmy 
cDiiains  came  a  slender  figure — ^tbe  figwe 
of  a  giii  with  rippling  golden  hair  that 
olothM  her  like  li^t,  uid  <m  her  brow  the 
star-like  flower  of  tbe  edelweiss. 

She  came  np  that  steep  and  stony  pted- 
pice  with  feet  that  soaroely  seemed  totooeh 
the  gtonnd.  Nearer  atn  neater  lie  saw 
hw  adraocisg,  and  his  eoriosi^  deqteoed 
into  wonder,  and  his  wonder  into  awe,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  nevw  mortal  foot 
could  tread  that  fngbtfnl  path,  or  mortal 
form  be  borne  along  its  perilons  ascent 
with  snch  winged  speed  as  this. 

By  the  little  wooden  eross  where  he  was 
seated  the  figure  JMiaied.  A  white  moon 
had  shown  itself  in  the  sky  above,  and  its 
clear  light  fell  npon  the  slender  nri's 
fonn,  and  the  wealth  of  hair,  and  theoeep 
and  monmfol  eyes.  Sarprisod,  yet  not 
alarmed,  the  poet  rused  lumself  npon  his 
elbow,  and  spoka 

"  Who  are  yon  1 "  he  asked.  His  voice 
•onnded  muffled  and  fu  away — he  felt  like 
one  in  a  dream. 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  moonlight 
grew  dazzliog,  and  a  flood  of  liquid  nlver 
poured  iUelf  over  the  white  and  cloud4ike 
draperies,  and  the  mantle  of  ■hining  hair. 

She  stood  by  the  cross,  snd  her  hand 
rested  on  it 

Her  lips-  parted,  a  glow  of  life  and 
eoloor  seemed  to  qoiver  throogh  face  and 
form  like  a  flame  that  shines  behind 
alabaster. 

"I  am  Edelweiss,"  she  sud  sadly. 
"  Here  I  had  no  other  name.  I  need  to 
think  the  mountains  gave  me  birth,  even 
as  I  know  they  gave  me  deaUu" 

Her  eyes  drooped,  her  eorved  month 
grew  sorrowful  But  sweeter  than  any 
music  was  the  voice  that  once  mwe  raised 
its  plaintive  tones : 

"  I  was  young  to  dte-^di  yes  1 — bnt  not 
too  young  to  love.  I  can  remember  it  tjl 
so  well,  and  how  for  his  life  I  gave  my  own. 
I  think,  sometimes,  that  wOT  ke^  me  in 
his  memory,'  and  then — some  day — when 
we  meet  SKain,  he  will  know  me  uul  thank 


me  for  some  years  of  happiness  given  to 
him  at  the  cost  of  mine.  He  pat  this  cross 
hare— beca  when  I  found  my  desth. 
Sometimes  he  will  come  and  look  at  it^  sad 
remember.  That  is  enough  for  me.  I  am 
oidy '  Bdalweisa' " 

The  moon  ma  oovered  by  a  heavy  clood. 
Hie  grey  mists  grew  more  dense  andehilL 
Tiieie  was  a  £unt  sigh  anumg  Ihe  [une- 
bonghs,  and  the  radiant  figure  seemed  to 
grow  indistinct. 

"  Stay  I "  called  the  Uatener.  "  Tell  me 
yoor  story,  if  yon  can.  I  will  weave 
it  into  words  and  it  shall  live,  and  the 
w(^d  shall  hear  of  it,  and  of  yon  vbo 
were  Inave  enon^  to  give  life  for  love — 
ohild  as  you  seem." 

The  faint  voice  stole  back  through  the 
misty  shadows,  fainter,  sweeter  than 
before. 

"  Love  alone  ontlasts  life ;  it  ii  stronger 
akasi  death,  or  hate,  w  all  things  that  mm 
cherish,  and  deify,  and  adore.  I  have  do 
story  but  that  I  loved,  and  for  love's 
sake  I  perished.  This  cross  besn  my 
name.  He  who  pkced  it  here — lemembera. 
For  me,  that  is  enough." 

THE  AWAKING. 

The  moon  looked  down  upon  the  white  i 
snows  of  the  mountain-crests.  The  mista 
had  faded  like  a  dream.  A  fresh  wind 
moved  among  the  pine-boughs,  and  blew 
the  lake-watffl«  into  lines  ot  rippling 
silver. 

Befow  all  was  darkness  and  ulence  in 
the  sleeping  villages  of  Waggis  and  of 
Yitanau,  and  the  night  air^ad  grown 
chill  widi  falling  dews. 

The  poet  lonted  himsdf  and  stood  m- 
ridit,  his  eyes  turned  wonderingly  to  the 
bridge,  the  ravine,  and  the  croes. 

But  there  was  no  cross  there,  and  in  his 
hand  lay  only  a  spray  of  edelweisa. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  somethine 
more  than  a  dream  must  have  peopled 
those  misty  shadows,  and  made  tJiem 
thrill  and  quiver  as  wi^  a  living  presence. 
The  presence  of  a  Ifive  faithful  onto  de«tfa, 
and,  like  death,  silent^ 

He  took  his  way  down  the  steep,  roagh 
p^,  with  only  t£e  uooniays  to  li^t  it. 
His  brain  felt  dizsyand  stnnga  A  crowd 
of  thoughts,  sorrowful,  perplexed,  bewilder- 
ing, kept  time  to  his  resueu  feet,  and  net 
ttionaelvea  to  the  rhythm  of  a  hundred 

When  a  man  has  the  ^e  of  a  punter, 
and  the  soul  of  a  poet^  and  lovea  die  wild 
solitudes  of  mountain  and  forest,  and  the 
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made  of  wind  and  waters,  and  the  (diutge- 
fill  beantj  ot  the  wide  heftven,  and  all 
and  eTcry thing  that  mikea  eaitii  a  wonder, 
and  Ufa  a  joy,  it  ia  no  marvel  if  from 
Uuee  dghts  and  sonnds  he  drawi  the 
biddw  miiBie  of  sweet  dreams,  and  weaves 
them  into  historiee  that  seem  to  him  real 

So  die  poet  pUeed  the  edelweiaa  in  hla 
breast  and  took  Ms  way  down  the  totuist- 
baonted  mountain,  to  the  little,  grey, 
BMtared  village  set  amidst  its  flowering 
chcetnata  by  the  bine  lake-watera. 

And  testiag  there,  throngh  the  bright 
spring  weather,  and  idling  £e  hoars  away 
between  the  monntains  and  the  valleys, 
be  gave  the  rein  to  his  fiucy,  and  wove 
into  words  the  following  romance. 

Whether  it  holds  in  it  some  grain  of 
troth,  matters  very  IttUe  now,  only  be 
amred  that  if  yoa  go  ap  the  Kgi  by 
foot,  and  stand  beside  the  cn^^  wilder- 
nen  of  the  SchnQrtobel  Brii^  yoQ  will 
see  the  little  wooden  cross  and  its  simple 
carved  device,  and  learn  its  history  for 
yonnelf  jnst  as  aeonrately  as  the  poet 
Wnt  it.  Bat  be  equally  asBorod  that  if 
joa  make  yonr  pilgiimage  thither  in  a 
mitter-of-fact,  or  cymcal,  or  rimply  corioas 
split,  yoa  will  no  more  see  the  cross  or 
gtdier  the  edelweiss  than  did  the  poet 
iHwi  he  awoke  from  his  dream. 


THB  8NOWTL0WKH. 

That  tbs  the  name  old  Hans  Kranss 
bad  given  her.  His  Snowflower — his  little 
white  foundling,  discovered  by  him  one 
nnmy  April  morning,  half  hidden  in  a 
Dook  in  the  monntuns. 

How  she  had  come  there  was  a  mystery. 
It  was  too  early  in  the  year  for  tonrista, 
■od  tlid  moontaim  aronnd  and  about 
Titenaa  still  wore  their  SBOW-eovetings, 
thoogh  in  the  villages  below,  and  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  those  great  heights,  the 
trees  were  badding  into  leafage  as  the  son 
daily  acquired  more  power. 

(ht  that  eventfnl  April  morning,  now 
fifteen  years  bock,  old  Kraoss  had  left  his 
little  cabui,  and  begtin  the  steep  Moent 
tbat  leads  to  ^e  Bi^-Kulm. 

It  was  very  earl^;  grey  mists  still  floated 
oreihead.  The  birds  were  scaroely  awake 
amiM^  the  flattering  leaves ;  the  bleat  of  a 
Hd  ia  the  distance  had  an  odd,  little, 
nmffled  soond,  and  tite  tiny  water-ronnels 
were  chasing  each  other  down  the  steep 
wayi  as  if  in  a  mighty  harry  to  nuke  up 
for  the  time  they  had  lost  while  the  Frost 
^g  had  locked  them  into  their  frosen 
vintw    sleeo.       Over  the  neska    of  the  I 


Bigi,  and  the  Jnng&an,  and  the  Wettet- 
hom,  the  day  was  bnaking  in  all  its 
golden  glory  of  sonriae,  and  old  Kransa 
had  halted  for  a  moment  as  he  climbed 
the  stee^  adoent,  and  looked  at  Uie  fkmiliar 
Boene  widi  his  glad  and  honest  eyes,  as 
if  its  beaaty  ware  slill  new  and  still 
wonderfoL 

He  had  lived  among  these  scenes  ever 
sinoe  be  eonld  remembu — a  child,  a  youth, 
»  man — and  ha  loved  them  with  tiiat 
steadfast  do^ed  love  that  ta  bom  of  the 
soU  and  tite  constant  association  with  one 

rt,  roond  which  closter  all  the  memraiaa 
life.  His  life<  had  been  a  hard  one, 
and  often  enongh  rongh,  toiUome,  fall  of 
fatigues,  and  atragdes,  and  difficoltiee,  bat 
not  an  onhappy  Ufe  for  all  that  His 
natare  was  too  smiple,  his  heart  too  tendon 
and  honest,  his  temper  too  cheerinl  and 
gay,  for  any  demon  of  discontent  to  find 
entranoe. 

That  April  day,  fifteen  years  back,  had 
been  a  sorrowful  one,  it  is  true,  for  he  had 
only  come  ap  the  evening  before  to  the 
little  cal»n  on  the  high,  steep  tnonntain 
sides,  uid  for  the  first  time  for  many  years 
he  had  come  alone.  His  wife  had  died, 
and  he  had  buried  her  in  the  little  chorch- 

rl  at  'Vitznau,  and,  lonely  and  childless, 
had  come  to  bis  sommer  nook  imd  his 
summer  work  with  a  great  sorrow  to 
we^ht  his  heart,  and  a  great  shadow  to 
dark«i  his  life. 

It  was  too  early  for  tourists,  unless 
chanoe  led  soma  restlass  or  adventurous 
ipirit  thither,  as  sometimea  happened,  bat 
Hans  Kransa  had  thoi^ht  he  would  make 
his  way  to  titose  hmiliar  spots  on  the 
heights  where  he  had  been  used  to  look  for 
edelweiss.  In  heart  Krauss  was  a  pore 
monntaineer.  He  loved  to  see  the  grey 
mists  of  daybreak  roll  away  before  the 
touch  of  the  first  sanrays ;  he  loved  to  feel 
the  breath  of  the  cool,  rich  air  as  he 
climbed  upwards  and  upwards  to  the 
summits  (^  tiie  ^reat  peaks;  ha  loved, 
above  all,  that  mtensa  and  breathless 
solitude  that  tiironee  Nature  in  a  majes^ 
o(  its  own  that  no  proHeace  can  overthrow, 
and  no  civilisation  dares  to  desecrate. 

He  had  the  mountains  all  to  himself 
His  compatriots  had  not  troubled  to  eome 
ban  yet,  and  he  |dodded  on— on  throurii 
the  bteutifol  rosy  daybreak,  and  amidst 
the  breatii  and  souncU  of  spring,  feeling 
h^  heart  grow  lighter  at  every  step,  thoogh 
ha  coald  have  given  no  reason  for  the 
feeling. 
Perhaps  if  he  could,  the  sensation  would 
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bare  lott  its  grace  and  beftaty.  S«lf- 
uutlfsu  IB  the  oateome  of  mi  0Ter-refiii«d 
aod  morbid  cinliution.  It  diuecti  erery 
feeling  uid  emotion  wiUi  merdleos  pre- 
cifflon ;  it  peers  and  priei  into  the  delicate 
mechuiiim  of  the  mind ;  it  pnts  the  heavy 
brake  of  penieteiit  ezpluiation  on  the  more 
Bubble  flights  of  intell^ence,  and,  cumbered 
and  weiffEted  and  oppressed  in  thia  faahion, 
the  Bpirit  vainly  ^ea  to  soar  into  th*- 
purer  ether  of  fancy  and  feelii^ 

HanB  KraiuB  was  only  a  mn^e  peasant 
irith  fer  needs  and  feirer  ambitions.  Son- 
light,  beanty,  the  sense  of  strength  and 
freedom — tliesewere  inthemaelTesbleatiDgs 
he  coold  appreciate  and  value ;  he  did  not 
troable  to  ea^lain  irhy. 

It  was  chill  up  on  those  moontain  heightc 
in  iba  early  morning,  even  though  the  eon 
iraa  momentarily  gatfiering  pover  and  the 
anoTs  irere  melting  fast  Here  and  there 
were  little  nooks  softly  carpeted  irith 
moeay  graae,  or  bi^ht  with  peeping  flower- 
bells,  bnt  he  aaw  no  edelweiaa;  and  he 
went  on  farther  and  hi^er,  nntU  quite 
suddenly  he  stopped  and  stared  like  one  in 
amaae,  for  there,  in  a  nook  where  the 
snows  had  melted,  and  wrapped  watmly 
and  closely  in  &  rough  goatalan  cloak  inch 
as  shepherds  wear,  lay  a  little  child  some 
few  montha  old.  It  was  eoond  asleep. 
The  little  downy  head,  and  roae-like  cbeen, 
and  dimpled  huida  were  peeping  oat  of  it* 
rough  coverlet,  and  Hana  Enuaa  atood 
and  stared  as  if  he  ooiitd  not  at  all  reconcile 
the  fact  of  its  presence  to  his  startled 
sensea 

Having  at  last  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  a  living  creature,  he  bent  down  and 
tenderly  raised  the  little  bnndle.  The 
child  slept  placidly  on.  He  forgot  all 
about  the  edelweiaa  and  his  intention  of 
spending  the  day  on  the  moonbina.  He 
made  hia  way  back  to  his  little  cabin,  and 
the  child  never  woke  till  he  reached  it 
When  she  looked  up  at  last  and  the  blue 
eyea  smiled  at  him, .  a  strange  emotion 
roshed  through  his  honest  breast  He  had 
Bo-moumed  his  lonelinees,  and  sorely  the 
saints  must  have  sent  this  companion  as  a 
conscdationl'  Otherwise,  how  ooold  she 
luve  come  to  that  mountain  nook  and  lain 
there  safe  and  unbanned  1  He  kept  the 
^ild  there,  and  in  company  with  uie  kid 
she  shared  the  milk  of  hia  aolitary  goat 
and  thrived  and  grew  and  became  the  joy 
and  delight  of  hu  eyea  She  was  always 
with  him,  and  her  helplesanees  and  beauty 
and  sweetness  made  her  dearer  day  by 
day. 


The  spring  advanced,  and  the 
brought  autumn  toaiiats  and  travellara  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  little  ateamen  from 
Luzem  plied  merrily  over  the  bine  lakfr- 
waters,  and  it  eeemed  to  Hans  Krausi  as 
if  never  had  he  been  so  fortunate  or 
atraagers  so  generoui,  and  he  attribated 
such  unusual  Tuck  to  the  presence  of  his 
little  foundling. 

His  neighboura  and  friends  laughed  at 
him  and  wondered  at  him,  and  apMulation 
was  rife  u  to  tha  child's  parentage  and 
inoplicable  untearaoce  among  them ;  but 
Hana  tnaUed  nimaelf  no  wfait  about  what 
they  sud.  The  aneela  must  have  sent  her 
— uat  was  hia  opmion,  and  to  that  be 
kept 

He  named  her  Edelweiss,  uid  when  the 
old  priest  at  Vitinan  rebuked  it  as 
heathenish,  and  gave  her  baptism  and  a 
aaint'a  name  sacred  to  the  day  of  her 
discoveiy,  he  accepted  it  all  without  a 
murmur,  but  never  changed  hia  ewo 
iq>pellationr 

So  time  passed  on,  and  yeara  brought 
changes  is  their  train,  and  .the  child  grew 
and  flourished  in  that  pure,  beautiful  air, 
and  now  was  tall  and  atuider  as  a  yonng 
fii-tree,  and  had  a  face  oeautifol  as  the 
morning,  and  was  the  very  nan  and  centze 
of  all  delight  to  old  Hans  Krauss,  wh<an  she 
believed  to  be  her  father,  and  always 
called  so. 

The  winter  months  wen  alwaya  apent 
at  Vitenau.  Hana  Krauts  used  to  do 
wood-carving  or  any  odd  jobs  that  were 
thrown  in  his  way,  and  the  child  went  to 
the  village  school,  and  learnt  to  read  and 
sew,  and  spin  and  knit,  and  was  altogether 
BO  quick,  and  so  pretty,  and  bo  industrioas, 
that  again  and  again  her  foster-father 
thanked  the  saints  for  sending  him  anch  a 
treasure. 

Bat  Edelwuas  loved  beat  tiiat  time  of 
the  year  when  the  snows  melted  and  the 
noons  grew  warm  and  bright,  and  she  and 
Hans  Eranaa  took  their  way  to  the  little 
cabin  perched  high  up  in  a  sheltered  nook 
of  the  mountun,  there  to  atay  till  the  days 
grew  chiU  Mid  the  autumn  tourists  bad 
gtme,  and  the  scanty  harvest  that  coold  be 
gleaned  from  dtem  had  been  gathered  is. 
Sometimes  ladiea  would  oome  and  sit  at  the 
cabm  to  chat  and  rest  themsDlvee,  or  drink 
a  glass  of  goat's  milk,  or  bargain  for  a  chair 
to  carry  them  to  the  highest  points,  where 
they  might  watch  the  sunset ;  and  they  were 
always  generous  to  the  pretty  child,  and 
many  a  mark  or  thaler  would  be  pat  into 
the  uttle  htova  hand  as  payment  for  Q» 
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Bilk,  or  the  wild  flowert,  w  tite  edelwein 
tint  ihe  Bold  ihem. 

Bat  this  ma  in  her  duldiih  days,  and 
bafora  the  advent  of  that  triumph  of 
en^eericg  aldll,  the  Big!  Railmy,  or  the 
bmldrag  of  that  mmuter  hotd  which 
Imn^t  hondreds  wh«e  onoa  soorea  bad 
an^oome. 

Both  them  innovatloni  had  been  a  aonroe 
oE  great  troable  to  Hans  Kraosn  Ha  saw 
in  diein  only  a  prospect  of  rain  and  an 
ntter  deaeetation  of  the  beaaty  and  aoli- 
tode  of  the  mottntuna.  Troe,  goldea 
had  never  been  needed  v«y  maoh,  for  the 
Bigi  ia  not  like  ite  famoua  and  difficult 
Alpine  sisterhood.  Still,  he  bad  always 
fotud  opportnnities  for  his  scorvioes,  »ad 
eodd  point  oat  the  qoiokest  and  eaaieat 
modee  of  ascent,  and  Uie  best  viewa ;  and 
hannr,  in  a  way,  become  known  aa  luefal, 
ind  honest, '  and  intelligent,  he  had 
auuged  to  make  those  summer  and 
uhimn  monthi  very  profitable.  Now  all 
mold  be  changed.  At  first  he  had 
Uuwght  people  most  be  mad  to  talk  of 
nding  a  railway  ap  a  monntain,  and 
bdiered  it  an  impos^bility ;  bat,  as  time 
TWt  OD,  he  fonnd  it  was  stflad^T  jmigreas- 
i^,  and  all  the  beaatifbl  solitnde  was 
wtorbed  by  sounds  of  aze,  and  pick,  and 
■Borting  engines,  and  bias  of  ateam,  and 
mgh  Toicea  of  workmen,  and  the  inoes- 
Mnt  din  and  traffic  necsasary  for  ao  great 
awork. 

To  Edelweiss  it  was  a  aouros  of  conatant 
Tender  and  interest  She  was  a  tall, 
■leader  girl  now,  of  sixteen  yean,  with  the 
Mme  fiank,  beantifol  eyes,  and  «^fflt 
bur,  and  tender,  seriooa  smile  tn  her 
childhood — a  girl  as  innocent  and  pure  aa 
tbe  flower  whose  name  she  bore,  and  with 
a  nature  as  aimple  uid  content  as  that  of 
Hans  Kraosshinuelt 

One  Jons  evening,  towards  snnset,  she 
ni  dttbg  by  herself  some  distance  off  the 
line  of  operations,  watching  the  men  at 
work. 

Before  that  autumn  was  over  the  line 
would  be  complete;  the  following  year  it 
would  be  opened. 

As  her  grave  eyes  followed  tiia  move- 
msntsof  UiemeD,  ^esawa  figure  approach 
which  of  late  had  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
hsr  attentioa  and  interest  S^  had  heaid 
hs  was  a  yoong  Austrian,  an  engineer,  who 
WM  a  trirad  <n  the  anperintenoent  of  the 
men. 

Tlie  superintendent  bad  often  spoken  to 
hw,  and  even  explained  many  thinga 
■boat  the  new  wander,  and  the  uurenioua  I 


method  to  be  tued  for  working  it  She 
bad  rather  a  confused  idea  of  leverage,  and 
grooves,  and  eog-iriieels,  and  mai£inery, 
and  the  workiag  of  brakes ;  but  it  seemed 
to  her  very  wonderful  —  almost  super- 
natural. In  fact — and  ahe  tried  often  to 
exidain  it  to  Hans  Kranaa, 

On  this  particular  evening  she  waa 
waiting  for  Uie  old  man,  who  bad  gone 
ta  the  top  of  the  Bigi  to  show  a 
stranger  the  beet  point  of  view.  She  had 
a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  her  huid ;  her 
head  was  ancovered,  and  caught  all  the 
last  brightness  of  -ike  suniays  among  its 
gold ;  OBI  earnest  eyes  were  &xed  in  grave 
obaerranoe  on  the  gnmp  ot  men  who  had 
left  off  work,  and  were  t&Ikingtothe  young 
enicineer. 

Some  difficulty  aeemed  to  have  arisen 
respecting  the  natare  of  the  ground.  One 
of  the  men  at  laat  pointed  to  tiie  girl. 

"  Aak  her,"  he  said  in  his  tough  German ; 
"  ahe  knowa  every  step  of  the  way  between 
Vftsnau  and  the  Emm.  The  line  must 
curve  here;  it'a  not  posuble  to  take  it 
struct" 

Tliere  waa  a  little  more  talldng,  then 
EdelwMss  saw  the  sbinger  approaching, 
and,  colonring  with  some  sudden  aocaaa  of 
bashfhineas,  ue  rose  to  her  feet 

Ho  looked  at  her  with  euiprisa  Her 
dress  was  only  a  peasant's  dress ;  her  head 
Mas  bare,  her  haoaa  brown  from  exposure, 
and  ron{^  with  bard  work ;  bat  yet  there 
waa  an  indeacrtbable  air  of  refinement  and 
delicacy  about  her  aspect  and  manner  which 
seemed  to  speak  of  something  not  akin  to 
^  peaaanVB  natnre.  He  put  his  qneatioos 
to  her,  and  she  answered  them  bnefly  and 
simply,  even  thou^  bat  colour  came  and 
went,  and  her  heart  waa  beatii^  nervously 
beneath  its  linen  bodice  at  the  deference 
in  the  young  man'a  tone,  the  involuntary 
liomage  of  us  eyes.  She  did  not  know 
that  he  was  arUat  enough  to  feel  the  picture 
ahe  made,  standing  tEere  in  the  glow  of 
sunlight,  with  the  poppies  uid  grasses  in  her 
hands,  and  the  wind  softly  stirring  the 
loose  gold  hair  above  her  brow,  mving 
gained  tlie  informattoa  he  wished,  he  went 
back  and  gave  some  orders  to  the  men, 
then  strolled  off,  and  followed  in  the  track 
she  had  taken  among  the  pine-trees  and 

He  came  up  to  her  as  she  halted  by  a 
rongb  seat,  put  up  by  Krauas  hiraeelC  She 
nused  her  band  to  her  eves  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  and  lookea  up  the  mountain 
as  flu  as  she  coold  seSb  The  old  nun  was 
not  vet  in  sieht 
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Aj  her  htiid  dropped  ■he  hesid  ft 
footfftU,  and  lotted  roaiid.  Tba.  yaiwg 
Aostrian  wai  jtut  bands  hta. 

"Mayl  sit  here  awhile  and  mit"  he 
asked  eoftlj ;  "  and  will  joa  tall  me  whaze 
70a  live,  and  all  about  f  ontMlf  t  Snraly 
I  have  Been  yon  somewhere  before.  Yoar 
face  is  strangelf  fiunQiar." 

"I  am  always  here,"  dkt  said  in  her 
grave,  simple  waj.  "  No  doabt  yoa  have 
seen  me  often." 

"And  your  name  I  "  ha  ^wetiooed. 
"  The  man  over  there  called  70a  Edelweias ; 
ie  tbaC  really  yonr  name  t " 

"  Yea^"  the  answand,  her  eolonr  deepen- 
ing a  litUe  u  she  met  his  eyea.  '.'  My 
fauiar,  who  found  me  there  in  tha  momt- 
toins,  c^ed  me  that  I  uy  mj  father,  for 
I  have  known  no  other.  I  think  I  oonld 
have  loved  no  other — ^batt«A" 

"  Found  there  in  tits  moontaiiH  1 "  he 
echoed  wonderingly.  "  Who  ooald  have 
left  yon  to  snch  a  £ate  1 " 

"I  cannot  telL  I  ahall  never  know," 
she  answered  simply.  "  It  was  not  kind, 
I  think.  I  might  have  died  so  easily. 
Few  people  ever  coma  to  the  £iffi  in  tbat 
season,  and  the  snow  was  still  on  tha 
gronnd  and  npon  the  h%ker  clefts.  My 
faUier  found  me  in  ode." 

"  And  that  is  all  you  know  of  yourself  I " 
he  asked  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  It  is  enough,  is  it  not  \  1  hava 
lived  hare  or  at  Vitznau  all  the  time.  Tha 
people  love  me  and  are  kind  to  me,  and  I 
am  happy." 

"  Happy  I "  he  echoed  somewhat  vaguely. 
"Ah  yes — no  doabt  They  know  you; 
they  would  think  no  worse  of  you  for 
your  story;  that  is  the  best  of  being 
poor." 

"  Why  should  they  think  worse  of  me  1 
I  have  done  oothiog  wrong,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  him  with  hra  frank  blue 
eyes. 

An  odd  little  smile  came  to  his  lipa. 

"  My  child,  if  yoa  were  a  little  lees 
innocent,  you  woiUd  know  wall  enotigh 
that  we  hava  to  carry  other  burdens  beridei 
oar  own,  and  suffer  for  other  Cults  besidea 
those  we  have  committed.  Yon  are  right 
Why  should  they  think  worse  of  youl 
There  is  uo  reason  whatever.  And  so  yoB 
live  here  in  these  moontaia  solitudes  lA 
tha  year  round,  and  ace  btfpf !  Do  you 
know  I  envy  you  that  confesabm  t " 
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"  Is  it  SO  tare  to  be  hi^y  1 "  she  asked, 
a  little  puEzled  by  his  tone. 

"  Very,"  he  answered.  "  In  the  wodd, 
atleasV' 

"  Ah,"  she  said  softly,  "  but  than  I  don't 
know  the  world ;  it  never  tioables  ma.  I 
have  lived  here  always ;  I  hope  I  shall  lire 
here  always.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
like  to  know  a  little  mora.  They  teach  aa 
so  little  at  die  eohool  But  the  priests 
say  too  moeh  book-leamipg  is  not  good ; 
and,  after  all,  what  use  woaid  it  be  to  met" 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  that  cloaa 
and  eameat  regard  tut  pnseled  and  ia 
a  way  Iroahled  her. 

"  What  Qse Well,  perhws  yon  are 

right  Mo  ooe  can  be  more  uian  bxppy.  • 
Yoa  Bud  yoa  were  tiiat  Bat  yon  are  { 
only  a  child  yet     How  oM  are  you  t "         , 

"I  am  siztaMi — so  my  father  reckons. "    . 

"Sixteen,  and  yon  live  in  a  eabin,  and 
eat  bUek  bread,  and  work  all  the  year  ; 
round,    and   your  Ufa   contents   yoa  1 "  I 
murmured    the    young    man    mounidy. 
"That  seems  oddl"  1 

"Does  itt"  she  said,  and  smiled 
frankly  as  she  met  his  eyes — beantifnl 
eyas  they  were.  Dark,  and  eameat,  and 
full  of  a  strange  soft  liKht  She  thought 
she  had  never  seen  any  uka  them. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  rich  and  great,"  she 
want  on  u  that  pretty  patois  that  was 
neither  Swiss  nor  Q«man,  bat  yet  which  he 
understood  easUy  enough  "  Then  it  nuut 
seem  sbrange  to  yon,  of  cosrset" 

He  lauded  a  Uttie  harshly. 

"  I  am  not  rich,"  he  s^,  "  orgieat.  I 
wish  I  were." 

She  woold  have  liked  to  have  told  him 
what  in  some  way  she  dimly  felt — that 
perhws  by  very  reasiHi  of  that  discontent, 
he  had  miBsed  the  road  to  happiness  whidi 
Ae  had  found  so  easily. 
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Edie  Fairf&x,  vha  hftd  ridden  ever  since 
she  got  out  of  her  higb-chair,  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  horse ;  why  not 
tell  her  at  once  she  could  not  walk,  talk, 
read,  nor  write  i  As  well  say  that  as  that 
she  coQld  not  ride.  Of  coarse  she  did  not 
pretend  to  think  for  a  moment  that  she  sat 
her  horse  as  Ellinor  sat  hers ;  Ellinor,  of 
conrae,  did  ererytliing  better  than  other 
people.  There  was  also  Bomething  different 
m  Uie  cut  of  her  habit,  the  shape  of  her 
ganntlet,  the  waj  she  held  her  elbows, 
no  donbt  she  caused  a  sensation  in  the  Bow 
every  time  she  went  out  riding 

Now  Edie  had  never  once  troubled  the 
Eow  with  her  presenca  Although  for  the 
past  ten  years  she  had  gone  regularly  every 
Eeaeon  to  London  with  her  father  "to  do 
the  theatres  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  she 
bad  corefnlly  eschewed  the  Park,  naturally 
enoogh  considering  the  riding  to  be  had 
there  a  mere  travesty  of  the  delightful 
canters  she  was  accustomed  to  over  the 
Berkshire  heaths  and  hills ;  bat,  neverthe- 
less, she  felt  it  woold  be  as  trae  to  say  she 
could  not  breathe  as  could  not  ride. 
Why,  she  could  not  live  without  a  horn  to 

S'>  and  fondle,  and  tease  and  talk  to  I 
ey  never  gave  themselves  airs  of 
eaperiority,  or  wounded  people's  feelings 
as  —  as  some  human  beings  did.  Here 
a  big  tear  fell  into  the  mane  of  the  chest- 
nut she  was  riding;  she  slackened  speed, 
leaving  her  father  and  Ellinor  to  go  ahead 
at  their  wilL 

At  Wickham  Place  they  came  upon  the 
Colonel  and  Phil  starting  fora  mommg  ride. 

The  squire  reduced  his  pace ;  he  had 
been  going  thus  rapidly  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  Ellinar,  not  feeling  at  all  sure  of 
Coquette's  behaviour  under  her  new  rider. 

"Well,  Colonel,"  he  shouted,  "what's 
the  latest  thing  in  figures  you've  accom- 
pUshod!  Have  you  found  ont  what  re- 
duction in  oat-fields  may  be  expected  in 
ten  years'  time  if  bicycles  continue  to 
increase  upon  us  at  their  present  rate  1 
You  must  know,"  he  added,  taming  to 
Ellinor,  "Colonel  Wickham  here  is  as 
great  at  reckotung  and  oalcalating  as  the 
Yankees  themselves — I  can't  say  mora" 

Ellinor  smiled  round  graciowly  at  the 
Colonel  He  naturally  enough  rode  up  to 
ber  side.  They  soon  fell  into  light  talk. 
PoBubly  he  thought  to  himself:  "  I  am  more 
likely  to  be  young-lady-proof  than  PhiL 
Edie  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have 
slackened  her  hold  on  him  just  now." 

Phil  waited  behind  for  Edie. 

She  came  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  her 


eyes  a  little  downcast,  her  lips  a  litUe 
tremoloua  She  felt  ruffled  and  pat  ont 
with  the  aniverse  generally;  with  a  few 
persons  particularly.  With  Ellinor  for  her 
altogether  superior  ways;  with h^velf for 
being  inclined  to  cry  instead  of  laugh 
over  them.  With  Phil,  even,  for  pulling 
np  his  horse  to  wait  for  h«r  instead  of 
nding  on  with  the  resi  Had  he  forgotten 
already  what  she  had  said  to  him  such  a 
little,  little  whQe  ago  t  Did  he  mean  to 
behave  just  as  though  they  were  stiU 
engaged,  and  were  bound  to  walk,  talk,  ride 
with  eatji  other,  and  no  one  alse  1  It  was 
altogether  ridiculous  of  him !  she  would 
take  care  and  show  him  what  she  thought 
of  hii  conduct.  So  she  said  till  she  came 
up  with  him,  and  tiien,  somehow,  all  in  a 
flash,  her  ill-tempw  seemed  to  vanish,  and 
her  usual  bright  smile  came  back  at  his 
very  first  words. 

"How  now,  Ediol"  he  cried.  "What 
has  poor  Coquette  done  to  be  punished  in 
this  way  1  You  know  how  she  hates  a  new 
rider ;  you  know  no  one  ever  manages  her 
as  you  da" 

Edie,  brightening  more  and  more,  felt  as 
though  she  mast  tell  him  all  her  troubles. 

"She  can't  hate  a  new  rider  more  than 
I  hate  a  new  visitor.  Oh,  Phil,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself,  but  I  have  been  wish- 
ing and  wishing  all  the  morning  that 
EUinor  had  never  come  into  the  house.  I 
didn't  know  quite  why  I  sighed  when  I 
first  told  rou  she  was  coming,  bat  wmie- 
how  I  felt  as  though  she  would  apeet 
everything,  and  she  has." 

"  And  1  wish,  too,  she  had  never  come 
into  the  house  since  she  upsets  you  so 
much,  dear,"  answered  Phil.  "Bat  why 
allow  it )  Why  take  things  so  mnch  to 
hcjart — why  not  laugh  them  off  as  yoa 
generally  do  laugh  off  annoyances  V 

"  Ob,  but  die  says  and  does  things  that 
oue  can't  laugh  off  very  well,  and  always 
with  such  an  air  of  superiority,  one  feels 
oneself  to  be  the  culprit,  not  she.  Of  course, 
she  is  a  lady — I  know  that,  but — well,  yes, 
of  course,  she  is  a  lady;  her  father  was 
Colonel  Yorke  (he  died  out  tn  Afghanistan, 
you  know);  her  moUier  was  a  Fairfax." 

"And,  ^erefore,  a  lady.  But,  lady  or 
not,  I'll  tell  you  one  thmg  she  is,  Edie, 
and  that  is  a  most  dangerous  woman  I " 

Eldie  felt  triumphantly  glad  to  hear 
Phil  say  this.  She  did  not  intend,  how- 
ever, to  let  him  see  her  gladness. 

"Now,  Phil,  I  really  think  you  are 
going  too  far.  What  can  you  knew  of 
Ellinor   to  speak   of  ber  ia  this  way  1 
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Accoidtng  to  your  own  ehowiiig,  you  did 
not  mset  her  balf-ik^ozen  ticMS  m  London, 
larcely  spobe  half-a-dozen  words  to  her. 
Tst  inyme  to  see  your  face  when  yoa 
called  h»  a  dangevona  womui  just  now, 
would  hare  rowed  yoa  irere  aiaid — 
poailirely  a&aid  of  her." 

Edie  said  all  this  slyly,  demnrely,  pUy- 
fiillj  enough.  There  wu  nothing  in  life 
the  enjoyed  more  than  a  right-down,  good 
irgament  with  PhlL  Let  bim  take  the 
am  Bide  in  any  matter,  small  or  great,  and 
■he  was  nearly  certain  to  take  the  other. 

Bat  I%il  answered  gravely  and  straight- 
fnvirdlj  at  onoe,  as  in  a  matter  that  did 
not  admit  of  playfnlness  : 

"So  I  am  airaid  of  her — downright 
i&iid  of  her,  Edie;  I  won't  attempt  to 
deny  it  I  am  as  afraid  of  her,  with  her 
bsanty,  her  talent,  her  gra43e,  aa  I  should  be 
of  uyhmatic  wbowaa  allowed  to  go  about 
vith  a  firebrand  or  loaded  gnn  among  nn- 
umed  or  defenceless  people.  If  I  had  my 
way  with  snch  women  as  EIHnor  Yorke,  I 
wald— well,  never  mind  what  I  would  do; 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  do  it" 

"Oh,  Phil,  and  after  the  way  you  looked 
it  her  the  other  night  whm  she  sang  I 
Why,  yoa  looked,  ana  looked,  and  looked, 
u  though  yoa  would  look  away  your 
aool  1 "  exclaimed  Edie,  still  bent  on  teasing. 

Phil  answered  even  more  gravely  thui 
before: 

"  A  man's  vym  may  be  f asdnated,  Edie, 
while  his  heart  remains  untoaohed,  and  his 
fanio  eondemns.    Don't  yon  onderetand  1 

"  No,  I  don't  nnderstand,"  laughed  Edie. 
"I'm  not  clever  enough  to  be  able  to 
divide  yoa  into  quarters  like  an  orange, 
and  say  this  qauter  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other.  Gome,  let's  ride  on  after 
the  othen.  Remember,  we're  not  engaged 
now,  and  you've  no  right  to  monopolise  me 
ID  this  way.  I  won't  be  condemned  to 
your  society  for  the  whole  morning.  And 
A,  dear  darling  Phil"— this  added  very 
"("^igly.  ^ery  winningly — "do — do  be 
merdful  and  take  EUinor  Yorke  off  my 
hands  as  much  as  possible  I  know  I  shoU 
quarrel  outright  with  her  before  another 
week  is  over  oar  heads  if  she  and  1  have 
much  to  do  with  each  other." 

CHAPTER    VII. 

In  the  next  few  days  that  followed, 
however,  Edie  had  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  seeing  too  much  of  Ellinor;  nor  had 
I%il  the  opporttmity  for  "taking  her  off 
Edie's  hands,"  for  ine  simple  reason  that 
Uie  squire  himself  nerformed  that  dutr. 


Performed  it  too,  ably,  thoroughly,  and,  if 
one  might  venture  to  say  so,  as  though  it 
were  less  of  a  duty  than  a  pleasure  to  aim. 
Did  Miss  Yorke  desire  to  tralk,  ride,  or 
drive,  he  invariably  offered  to  be  her 
escort;  did  she  choose  to  ait  indoors,  he 
woald  suggest  a  comfortable  sofa  or  looi^, 
and  take  care  that  a  small  table  laden  with 
magasines,  society  journals,  or  the  latest 
novel  from  Mudie's,  waa  ready  to  her  hand. 
The  evenings  he  seemed  spe^ly  to  revel 
in.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  6c&rb6 ; 
Ellinor  was  a  ekilfol  and  rapid  player ; 
tSte-J^t^te  in  the  library  over  a  snuJl  card- 
table  they  spent  those  two  after-dinner 
hours  which,  truth  to  tell,  had  at  times 
hong  rather  heavily  on  the  squire's  hands. 

Edie  began  to  feel  herself  somewhat 
forgotten  and  ignored. 

"  Beally,"  she  sud  to  Phil,  "  I  think  if  I 
were  to  go  away  on  a  visit  jostnow  neither 
of  them  would  miss  me.  It  seems  a  little 
odd  to  see  papa  bo  attentive  to  a  youne 
lady  visitor ;  he  generally  either  foi^ets  all 
about  them  or  dse  treats  them  as  if  they 
were  still  in  pinafores." 

Phil  grew  suddenly  serioiu.  To  Edie's 
fancy  he  always  grew  serious  when  he 
spoke  of  EUinor. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  it,"  he 
answered ;    "  I   hope    she  doesn't   mean 


And  then  the  next  moment  he  was  sorry 
he  hod  used  such  a  word  Edie  looked  so 
startled  and  pnzzled,  he  could  have 
tlirashed  hiunelf  for  frightening  Lor  and 
setting  her  jnind  on  possibilities  which, 
after  iJl,  might  never  come  to  pass. 

These  two  young  people  were  on  an  odd, 
and  not  altogether  comfortable,  footing  jost 
then.  Alone  with  each  other,  they  un- 
conBcionsly  relapsed  into,  their  usual 
familiar,  easy  style  of  talk  and'  manner, 
but  before  strangers,  or  oven  friends,  their 
way  of  speaking,  looking,  moving,  seemed 
restrained,  sudden,  abrupt. 

People  at  Stanham  were  beginning  to 
talk  and  wonder  whether  things  were  going 
quite  smoothly  between  the  squire's  daugh- 
ter and  the  Colonel's  nephew. 

EUinor's  dark  eyes,  in  appearance  eo 
languid,  downcast,  restfiil,  in  reality  so 
keen,  observant,  scratinising,  noted  how, 
oa  the  days  went  byj  the  two  seemad  to 
grow  more  and  more  ill-at-ease  in  each 
other's  society,  set  her  brains  to  work  on 
the  matter,  and  finally  hazarded  a  question 
or  two. 

"  Mr.  Fairfax  said  you  and  Mr.  Wickham 
were  enlaced  to  be  married."  she  be?an 
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one  day,  when,  b;  aa  tnuuul  chance,  ahe 
fotmd  herself  Uon«  with  Edie. 

"Did  he!"  was  Edie's  luonie  reply. 
Bat  her  haodi  began  to  tomble  over  the 
flower-vaBe  she  wat  filling,  ukd  aho  cue- 
folly  tarned  her  Unx  away  from  the  light. 

"  I  ahonldn't  be  ashamed  to  own  to  inch 
a  thing  if  I  were  yoa,  little  Edie,"  con- 
tinnal  EUinor  who  waa  a  mthleaa,  an- 
bloehing  qneationer,  and  would  have  in- 
terrogated Royalty  itaelf  aa  to  private 
family  arrangementa  had  the  opportunity 
been  given  her. 

"  And  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  to 
soch  a  thing  if  it  were  tme ;  but  it  ia  not," 
answered  £^e,  with  a  face  grown  erimson. 
Then  she  huddled  her  flowera  together 
into  the  jar,  and  left  the  room  in  hot  haste. 

"I  am  very  sorry  it  is  not  true,"  aaid 
Ellinor  just  before  Edie  had  time  to  abut 
the  door.  If  ahe  had  apoken  out  all  her 
Ihonghta,  ahe  would  have  added:  "By- 
and-by,  Miss  Edie,  it  is  my  intention  that 
ttus  young  man's  homage  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  me.  It  wonld  add  special  ze 
the  whole  thing  if  I  tiiought  it-  of  right 
belonged  to  yon." 

EUmor  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself 
why  the  fact  of  PhU  Wiokham  being  no 
longer  Edie's  lover  should  take  a  ahrml  or 
two  of  interest  from  the  game  for  which 
at  that  moment  abe  waa  sorting  her  cards 
and  focosaiog  her  faculties.  The  "  why 
of  a  thing  mattered  to  her  far  leu  than  its 
"how,"  "where,"  or  "when."  An  all- 
sufficient  reason  she  saw  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Phil  Wiokham,  for  the  winning  of 
hia  heart  (and  perchance  the  breaking  of 
it  afterwanlB),  in  die  fact  that  the  young 
man  was  diBtrngoished  from  his  fellows 
by  better  looks  and  bearing,  a  suave  man- 
ner, a  tolerable  fortune.  Had  he  been 
poor,  undersized,  inBignificant  in  figure 
and  feature,  ahe  would  undoubtedly  have 
let  him  alona  Alao  had  he  fallen  at  once 
a  worshipper  at  her  shriDe,  the  chancea  are 
ahe  would  have  laughed  in  his  face,  told 
him  not  to  make  himaelf  ridicalona,  but 
to  go  backaod  make  love  to  his  little  Edie. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  man's  penonaltty 
in  the  first  instance  attracted  her;  then  hu 
indifference  piqued  her, 

"  He  despises  me,"  ahe  said,  drawing 
herself  to  her  full  height  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  and  surveying  a  face  that  aa 
Emperor  might  have  been  proud  of  in  his 
bride.  "I  saw  it  in  his  eyes  last  night 
while  I  played  ^cart6  with  the  old  squire ; 
I  felt  it  in  the  touch  of  bis  band  when  I 
first  met  him  in  company  with  Bodney 


Thome  itt  London.  Yet  he  is  fitscinated 
while  he  shrinks  from  me.  I  could  see  I 
that  in  his  £aoe  the  other  nu^t  wh«i  I  | 
sang.  Vei7  good,  Mr.  Wlckhau.  By- 
and-by  you  wiU  be  more  than  fascinated — 
that  is  aU.  To  think  of  litUe  Edie  keep-  I 
ing  such  a  man  as  Uiat  at  her  side  when  I  i 
beckon  him  away  t " 

These  were  Phil  Wickham's  best  days  ! 
aa  regarded  healdi,  strength,  good  looks, 
happiness.  Up  to  now  he  had  enjoyed  an 
unl^ken  run  of  good  fortune  ana  good 
temper.  Those  who  knew  Phil  iniimately 
were  apt  to  say  he  had  never  been  known 
to  loae  hia  temper,  aave  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  he  had,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
balf-atrangled  Lord  Wiaterdowne's  game-  , 
keeper  for  shooting  a  favourite  lurcher  of  ; 
his.  It  showed  how  few  crimes  of  graver 
kind  could  be  laid  at  Phil's  door,  tha^  tlua  i 
one  youthful  eacapade  should  be  remem- 
bered and  recounted  for  aome  ten  or  twelre 
yean  afterwards.  It  is  tme  there  were 
one  or  two  fault-finders  a  little  fond  of 
saying  that  Phil's  aerenity  of  temper  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  things  bad 
always  been  made  smooth  and  pleasant  for 
him  from  boyhood  upwards ;  tAat  Harrow 
and  Oxford  had  been  made  as  deli^tful 
plaoes  of  abode  to  him  as  wealthy  friends 
and  plenty  of  pocket-money  could  make 
them ;  that  an  easy,  happy  temper  surely 
might  be  the  one  thing  expected  to  be 
found  in  company  with  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  good  stud  of  horses,  who  enjoyed 
a  yearly  three  months  of  fishing,  yachting, 
canoeing,  or  moontuneering  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe  he  pleased;  who  owned  a  nice 
little  indq>endeut  income  derived  from  hia 
mother's  property ;  and  who  looked  forward 
to  the  possession  of  Wickham-  Place,  with 
its  park,  woods,  uid  pasture-land,  at  a  not 
very  distant  period ;  and  then  they  would 
wind  up  with  hinting  their  feara  that  Pliil'a 
temper  might  be  qttaUfied  by  an  additional 
adjective  appended  to  the  "good" — tie., 
indolent. 

Now,  this  was  altogether  a  mistakek 
Phil  had  too  much  mnaole  in  him — mental 
and  phyoiciJ— to  be  downright  hopeleaaly 
>lent.  He  waa  a  little  diapoaed  to  ta!ka 
life  eaailpr — that  was  all  He  did  not  go 
out  of  his  way  to  hunt  up  troubles ;  he  did 
not  beat  the  bushes  in  search  of  annoy- 
ances. The  wind  waa  blowing,  and  filled 
out  his  sail;  what  wonder  if  he  laid  aside 
his  oars,  and  went  with  the  eunent,  more 
especially  when  that  curreot  waa  aetting 
'n  exacdy  in  the  direction  of  the  haren 
'whither  his  soul  would  be  t " 
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THE  UNSEEN  POOE. 

Fob  aome  time  put  pablio  attention  hu 
been  much  directM  towwda  the  oooditioD 
of  tbe  abject  poor.  It  jm  certainly  well  that 
the  richer  half  of  the  world  Bboold  learn 
something  of  tbe  way  in  which  the  poorer 
half  lire ;  bat  worhed-np  agitaUons  and 
popnlar  philanthropic  morementa  frequently 
iavotre  a  good  deal  of  wasted  and  certainly 
mifdireeted  etuvgy.  It  were  well  if  the 
^laritably  diapoaed  panaed  for  a  while,  uid 
lefleeted  whether  those  whose  poverty  is 
to  patent  to  the  eye  really  snfbr  the  moat 
ioi^f  from  the  atinga  of  paoperiam. 

It  ii  forgotten  that  whue  to  tiie  lowest 
Male  of  hnman  life  poverty  is  a  hard  lot 
lomewfaat  tampered  by  habit,  to  hieher 
gradaaof  aociety  pomtf  is  really  a  cnme. 
They  dare  not  show  to  theb  ne^bonn 
and  acquaintaneea  any  ontward  evi- 
daneea  (rf  their  poverty — they  dare  not 
rsTeal  the  terrible  pindunga  and  atn^lea 
thqr  go  throng  to  keep  tbeit  little  hmne 
toother,  or  the  anziety  they  lufer  in 
Tuung  the  little  rent  tiiaj  have  to  pay 
weekly  fin  a  homble  lodging  in  a  re- 
ipectutle  boose  and  neighboarhood.  The 
poor  gentleman,  die  poor  lady,  the  poor 
dak  ont  of  employmeat,  must  maintain 
their  respectability,  fbr  their  pecnmary  min 
means  auo  social  min.  There  is  a  point  in 
certain  grades  of  human  existence  where 
respectability  becomes  a  burden  and  a  tax; 
It.  u  all  very  well  to  aay,  "  there  is  menial 
labour  open  to  them."  There  is  no  greater 
esnt  abroad  ibaa  the  affeotation  that 
menial  l»boar  is  a  diigraee;  bnt  menial 
labour  requires  skill,  aid  unlen  a  man  <a 
vomao  be  reared  to  it,  he  or  she  is  valne- 
lesa  in  that  capacity.  To  be  a  competent 
navvy  or  labonrer  requires  a  certain 
unsettlar  development  and  training.  To 
bea  skilled  carpenter  or  bricklayer  reqnirea 
as  mnoh  knowledge,  skill,  and  nicety  of 
tODch  aa  many  oallitigs  of  hidi«r  repute. 
I  am  pnrpoaely  potting  aside  all  considwa- 
tioiii  <^  Uie  nataial  and  aotoal  tuxaoi  and 
pain  felt  b^  all  nfined  natures  at  contact 
with  aofdul  sanoandings  and  coarsely 
vulgar  assooiates.  Bat  to  the  well  bred 
and  educated  man  or  woman  aU  this 
means  trial  and  suffering,  and  it  is  a 
■pedes  of  trial  and  suffering  qute  nnknown 
to  the  inhabitaot«  of  a  slum.  The  deserving 
poor,  the  poor  who  get  no  lympathy,  do  not 
all  live  in  slums.  The  popular  journalist 
can  make  no  sensatioD  articles  on  the  lives 
of  men  who  conceal  their  sufferings  under 
decant  black  ooata  and  naarlv  starve 


dingy  two-pair  backa.  The  i 
silent,  it  is  not  advertised.  In  the 
privacy  of  their  pooriy-fiimishsd  rooms, 
the  tears  may  be  bitt^,  the  ughs  heavy, 
bat  the  world  knows  nothing  of  all  that. 
The  poor  tradesman,  rained,  perhaps,  by  no 
fault  of  his  own — crushed  by  competing 
with  hnge  capitalists — who  will  set  Mm  on 
Mb  len  agamt  A  careful  study  of  the 
anniuu  statistics  of  soieides  will  show  that 
oeariy  all  the  "eases  "  fonnd  ate  respectably 
dressed.  The  inhabitants  of  atums  seldom 
(ommit  suicide.  The  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  soicide  are  shame,  anziety,  and 
mental  suffering. 

To  suffer  mentally  one  must  have  a  mind ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  slnnu 
have  no  minds — they  are  unimal^  they 
grovel ;  they  do  not  really  wish  to  be  dean, 
deoent,  or  ren>ectabl&  Bot  the  poor 
man,  who  has  been  decentiy  reared,  who 
has  oome  to  pover^  t^irough  family 
misfortane,  who  is  willing  to  work,  but 
perht^  has  no  practical  trade  thoagh  he 
may  possess  fair  average  abiliUes — bowishe 
to  get  a  living  I  Who  will  help  him! 
There  are  hnudreds  and  hundreds  of 
decently-clad  men  about  who  are  on  the 
vei^e  of  starvation.  They  are  intdligent, 
respectable ;  bnt  they  cannot  find  channels 
of  occupation.  They  would  willingly  take 
uiy  labour  they  could  do  to  get  a  pound  a 
week,  and  they  know  not  where  to  look  for 
it  These  are  the  deserving  poor — none 
the  less  deserving  that  they  are  "  nnseen  " 
by  the  public  eye  The  want  of  food  and 
comfort  is  not  the  least  of  thdr  pain — they 
suffer  hourly  agonies  of  shame  and  wearing 
anxiety. 

Would  not  it  he  well  if  some  of  the 
enOTgy  wMch  is  now  being  directed  towards 
petting  the  denizens  of  the  slums  were 
used  in  foondhig  some  responsible  institu- 
tion, conducted  charitably  but  on  strict 
business  principles,  wMch  should  onder- 
t^e  to  nnd  "openings"  for  respectable 
men  and  women  io  want  of  work,  and 
to  assist  anfortanat«  tiadeepeo^  with 
loans  on  easy  terms,  but  sfarictly  businesB 
prinoipleBt  The  diffioolly  would  be  in 
Mtting  the  unseen  poor  to  reveal 
merasalvea,  they  so  shriiUE  from  parading 
theb  Bofienngs.  But  if  they  could  feel 
assured  that  they  would  be  treated  kindly, 
and  their  affairs  investigated  without 
patronage  or  unfeeling  arrogance,  they 
would  apply,  and  such  an  institution 
would  be  Uie  means  of  saving  nuuiy  a 
valuable  member  of  society  from  desiwir. 
For.  be  it  remembered,  it  is  the  resnectable 
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snd  educated  men  and  iromeii  who  are 
valnable  to  Bode^.  A  man  wbo  is  manly 
and  a  woman  who  U  womanly  ehoold  not 
be  allowed  to  peruL  It  is  no  mora  than 
tho  truth  to  BSy  that  many  of  the  people 
who  infest  the  alumB,  axe  not  only  aaelees 
but  dangeroni  to  society.  Gleanine  their 
homes  and  relievine  their  necearities  will 
not  eradicate  their  vicious  propensities 
and  their  low  taites.  Bnt  it  is  a  crying 
shame  to  the  country  that  many  hundreds 
of  individuals,  who  are  refinod  by  nature 
and  have  no  Tieea,  are  cat  away,  not  only 
from  buman  assistance,  bat  eren  from 
human  sympathy. 

Take  the  case  of  a  widow  who  has 
been  left  in  poor  eircumstances  by  tht 
death  of  b«r  husband.  She  has  been  reared 
reapeotably ;  she  is  not  oapable  of  hard 
work.  She  i*  just  able  to  take  a  small 
house  and  to  let  lodgings.  She  is  hardened 
with  ratea  and  taxes;  she,  perhaps,  has 
difficulties  with  her  lodgers,  who  take 
advantage  of  her  if  she  have  not  that 
shrewdness  and  certain  bardneaa  which 
belong  to  the  profeesional  landlady.  She 
has  bard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  to  keep  herself  from  the  parish ,  If  she 
gets  into  difficulties,  who  is  there  to  help 
ber,  to  save  her  at  the  critical  moment  when 
circumstances  become  too  bard  for  her  i 

Take  again  the  common  instance  of  a 
lady  by  birth  and  edaoation,  who  is  left 
nearly  destitute  with  an  only  child  to  rear, 
whoisher  pridft  She  cannot  let  this  ehildbe 
dragged  up.  People  in  the  slums  are  often 
reckless  in  the  matter  of  children,  becanse 
they  care  not  if  they  disport  themselTes  in 
the  filth  of  the  gutter.  It  is  no  shame  to 
them  that  theii  young  children  learn  to 
swear  as  soon  as  they  can  talk.  The  lady 
afarives  to  educate  her  child  out  of  h^ 
small  ineome.  ^e  is  friendlees ;  she  has 
no  knowledge  of  tlie  worid;  she  is  vio- 
timiaed  by  sil  sorts  of  people — servaote, 
tradeapeople,agettts,andeven  lawyers.  She 
cannot  b^ ;  she  cannot  work  at  anything 
praotioaL  If  inadvertently  ahe  gets  into 
debt,  she  is  "sold  up";  ahe  moat  bear  all  in 
sileno&  Average  bomanity  does  not  realise 
her  poHtion,  beeauso  average  hnmamfy 
does  not  see  her  in  r^js.  No  jouraalist  pro- 
claima  her  caB&  No  robamption  is  nosed 
for  her.  She  deserves  help,  but  she  does 
not  get  it.    She  must  die  of  shame  or  stuve. 

Those  am(mg  the  unseen  poor,  who 
occupy  the  aaddeat  positiona  of  difficnitv, 
are  the  poor  gentleman  or  the  poor  Uay 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  a 
liviniti  the  struKKline  author,  and  the  poor 


artist  or  musician.  The  pAMpeets  of  theee 
in  life  are  more  hopdess  thui  those  of  Uie 
clsrk  out  of  work,  Deoose  the  latter,  if  he 
have  already  occupied  a  poat  of  tniat,  may 
get  another  if  he  tiy  hard  enough,  and  lie 
probably  belongs  to  some  club  or  benefit 
society,  and  if  he  have  been  wise  enough 
to  remain  sing^,  he  may  tide  over  a  bad 
tame. 

But  the  gentleman  of  l«rUi  and  breeding 
who  has  bMn  left  without  means  is  in  a 
tertil^  position.  His  training  renders  him 
inadequate  for  practical  businesa  purposes 
—  his  laek  of  experience  closes  every 
avenue  to  him,  and  he  is  luoW  if  he  find  a 
chanoe  to  earn  eighteen  ahilUngs  a  week. 
Thus  we  know  of  two  yoong  men,  aona  of 
a  Colonel  in  the  army,  who  are  earning  a 
ponnd  a  week  apiece  as  salesmen  in  a 
co-operative  store,  and  think  themselves 
fortunate  to  have  the  chanoe  of  doing  so. 
Some  time  since  a  certain  hospital  adveruaed 
for  a  secretary.  The  result  was  two  hundred 
f^lications  from  gentlem«i  unable  to  find 
employment  But  pattins  aside  the  diffi- 
culty of  practical  inq>titade,  the  legitimate 
laboor-ma^t  is  so  overstocked,  that  a 
chemist  in  Oxford  Stoeet,  who  recently 
advertised  for  a  light  porter,  receivodby  one 
poet  upwards  of  forty  letten  all  from  men 
over  thirty  yean  of  age— ^  remuneration 
offered  being  fourteen  shillings  a  west 

If  practical  people  cannot  get  work,  what 
dianoe  is  Uien  for  a  man  who  is  accom- 
plished, but  has  no  practical  knowledge,  of 
any  one  trade  or  calling.  In  nearly  all 
departments  of  trade  or  mechanics  the 
skilled  labourer  can  find  work — it  is  the 
mediocrity  wM^  £uls ;  but  if  medioaity 
fails,  what  is  to  become  of  utter  incom- 
petency I  And  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  moo's  finlt  if  he  have  no  qieeial 
calling.  The  case  of  the  poor  gentlaman 
is  far  more  pitiable  and  hopdMS,  if  leas 
sensational,  timn  tin  equaHd  misery  of  the 
slum-pauper.  He  dare  not  write  a  letter 
for  rdief  to  anyone  of  wealth  and  impor- 
tance, because  he  wUl  be  oonfosuded  nith 
the  abominabla  beting  -  letter  swindlers, 
all  of  whom  oug^t,  iriien  discovered,  to  be 
very  heavily  ponished,  as  -they  not  only 
defraod  the  benevolent,  but  turn  diatit^ 
away  trom  the  doors  ot  the  deserving.  It 
he  have  acquaintances  they  an  sure  to  cool 
towards  bun  when  his  poverty  becomes 
self-evident.  His  friends,  if  he  have  any, 
are  sure  to  be  as  poor  as  himself,  and  sroj 
therefore,  unable  to  help  him. 

The  case  of  .the  poor  lady,  who  is  refined 
and  aenaitive,  is  eguallv  painfnL     There 
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US  mwe  fields  open  to  women  now  thin 
of  jcce;  bot  then  woman  cannot  go  abont 
iDd"himtnp"workasmencan.  Weknow 
of  one  poor  hdj  now,  intelligent  and 
Kcomplialied,  who  ii  workii^  at  drudgery 
ia  Kdodon,  for  a  wage  that  a  parloor- 
miid  wotdd  sneer  at.  The  mcmotony  of 
harlifeia  terrible.  Two  more  w«Il-edaoated 
women  we  know  also,  who,  being  clerer 
wiih  thrar  needles,  took  to  dressmaking, 
ud  were  "  cat "  hj  all  their  relations  u 
KHueqaeBoa  13iey  do  oaly  fairly  v^ 
titoneh  skilled  in  the  bosineas,  Jbecanu 
lliey  lose  by  bad  debts,  and  must  make  a 
cwtain  outlay  during  the  year  to  keep 
up  their  connection.  Another  most  patient 
lod  respecbable  yoong  woman  rapports 
beiwlf  solely  by  her  needle;  she  is  too 
weak  for  menial  labour;  she  has  one 
tister  who  earns  a  living  as  a  servant, 
bat  who  never  visita  her.  She  has  two 
other  Eiaters  gone  qnite  to  the  bad,  as  so 
many  orphan-girls  do  go  in  cities.  She 
Hrei  qnite  alons,  and  dare  not  go  about 
nnichfftwfearof  lodng  hercbaracter.  Her 
Hfe  is  terribly  monotonoos.  Her  health  is 
fteble,  aod  she  is  threatened  with  Iosb  of 
K^t  Slie  rarely  eama  more  than  fifteen 
lullings  a  week.  Yet  she  always  dresses 
niesly,  and  keeps  her  small  room  clean 
ud  tidy.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  thing 
■boot  the  lives  of  these  deserving  poor  is 
the  patJonee  and  resignation  they  exhibit 
imder  their  hard  lot,  and  their  resolatioa 
in  maintaining  to  the  last  their  respect- 
abilit?  of  appearance  and  behaviour. 

We  know  of  a  mother  and  two  daughters, 
sU  accomplished  and  highly  educated ;  the 
two  ghrls  ue  clever  actresses,  and  have 
had  professional  engagementis  yet  thw 
caimot  earn  a  living,  try  how  tiiey  wiJL 
Onee,  when  the  elder  gin  gave  a  dnmaUc 
raoital,  she  had  to  go  round  and  deliver 
hsr  own  hand-lulls  ana  window-biUa  Often 
they  have  hatdly  enough  to  eat,  and  yet 
rnnat  dress  with  care  and  taste.  This  is 
pirtiv  owing  to  the  rush  of  educated 
people  on  to  the  stage.  Bat  the  stage  is  a 
oud  career  to  a  sensitive  woman,  unless 
■he  have  sufficient  talent  and  enthusiasm 
to  set  against  the  weariness  of  rehei^sals, 
the  worry  of  travelling,  and  the  vulMrity  of 
too  many  theatrical  associatioDB.  ffatnral 
^titods  is  more  important  than  high 
education  for  the  stage.  No  amount  of 
teshnicat  education  will  make  an  actor  of  a 
man,  or  an  actress  of  a  woman,  if  he  or  she 
b«  not  naturally  a  poweifol  mimic.  But  who 
will  save  inadequate  talent  from  starvation^ 

It  ia  said  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the 


"  weakest  goes  to  the  wall,"  and  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  this  atrangemeat  lies  in  the 
"  sorviral  of  the  fittest"  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  law  can  be  said  to  work 
fairly  under  the  artificial  conditions  of 
modem  life.  Nowadays,  it  is  not  always 
the  morally  or  physically  weak  and  degraded 
beings  who  Huocumb.  [Ais  modem  standard 
of  strength  is  the  possession  of  monay.  In- 
tellectual or  physical  power  will  avail  little 
without  some  money,  or  noleea  they  can 
be  readily  tamed  into  money.  But  nothing 
makes  money  so  readily  as  money.  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  In  the  fate  of  too 
many  of  the  unseen  poor  is  seen  the 
fact  that  the  fittest  do  not  always  survive. 
The  terribly  overcrowded  state  of  the 
labour-market  shows  that  in  one  direction 
the  balance  of  nature  has  been  upset. 
Somewhere  about  half  a  century  ago,  the 
wammg  note  in  this  matter  was  struck  by 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Malthus.  Like  all  true  pro- 
phets and  thinkers,  he  was  cried  down, 
and  abused  by  the  false  sentimental  is ts. 
But  the  truth  is  revealed,  when  we  find 
willing  labour  useless  because  in  excess, 
and  the  most  able  and  the  most  willing 
workers  not  always  Uiose  who  get  work  to 
da  We  may  well  be  alarmed  at  statistics, 
which  show  Uiat  in  New  York  alone,  eighty 
thousand  workers  are  out  of  employment, 
wad  twenty  thousand  of  these  destitute. 
If  your  field  of  labour  will  only  employ 
eighty  thousand  labourers,  and  you  have 
one  hundred  thousand,  then  twenty 
thousand  must  starve.  This  is  incon- 
trovertible. Supposing  you  can  transfer 
these  twenty  thousand  to  other  fields,  you 
are  only  postponing  the  ultimate  &mine  a 
generation  <a  two. 

Take  the  ease  of  a  youug  author,  or 
journalist  of  talent  and  energy,  if  be  be 
entirely  without  means  and  dependent 
upon  lus  pen  for  his  living.  What  is  his 
position )  Mr.  Crladstoue,  we  believe,  once 
stated  that  the  value  of  mental  labour  was 
decreasing.  This  is  a  certunty,  which  the 
establishment  of  the  School  Board  has  not 
tended  to  lessen.  It  may  do  no  great  harm 
in  the  long  run  if  it  tend  to  prove  to 
people  there  ia  no  disgrace  in  uuiaal 
labour.  As  Mr.  Buskin  says :  "  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  ploughman  should  not  know 
Oreek."  Bat  a  man  who  has  been  trained 
to  work  with  hie  head,  cannot  readUy  or 
succesBfuIIy  take  to  physical  labour. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  literary 
activity  of  moderi.  days,  it  is  not  poa- 
siUe  for  a  writer  of  ability  to  make 
a  livioE  unless   he  obtain  resular   work 
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npon  an  esUbliahed  joonik],  or  nnleu 
by  some  atrikiiig  effort  he,  as  it  were, 
"  knocks  the  public  between  th.9  eyea,"  uid 
BO  brings  himself  into  notice — even  hj  this 
means  he  is  likely  to  obtain  more  bune  than 
fortune.  The  goldeii  age  of  periodical 
literature  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
or  thereabouts.  Then  editors  were 
keenly  on  the  look-ont  for  new  tale&t. 
Now  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand ;  the  crowd  of  writera  is  laively 
augmented  by  many  who  do  not  depend  on 
their  pens  for  their  liring.  These  can  work 
with  more  ease,  and  have  more  leisure  for 
study.  Editors  are  ao  worried  by  a  maea 
of  correspondence,  that  few  of  them  care  to 
sift  the  matter  offered  to  them,  mostlypre- 
ferting  to  lean  on  known  names,  llien 
the  competition  in  periodicals  is  so  great 
that  one  only  gets  half-arguinea  for  matter 
which,  twelve  yean  since,  was  worth  a 
guinea.  The  struggling  autjior  now  may 
send  out  twentr  manuscripts,  and  fifteen 
will  miss  fire  utogether,  and  of  the  five 
accepted  perb^w  three  will  not  be  paid 
for.  Half  of  tJie  rest  will  not  be  returned  to 
him.butgointothewaste-paperbaaket.  The 
struggling  author  works  bud,  and  most  of 
bis  work  goes  for  nothing.  Be  lives  on 
hope,  and  the  postman's  ^ook  at  lus  door 
more  often  brings  a  pang  than  a  joy  to  his 
heart.  Let  htm  be  ever  so  clever,  if  he 
have  no  name,  or  no  regular  engagement 
on  a  journal,  he  cannot  make  a  living  by 
mere  fugitive  writing.  If  he  is  at  aU 
a  good  writer,  he  is  unfit  for  any  other 
work ;  from  the  years  of  study  he  has  had 
to  perfect  himself  in  an  art  that  brings  him 
no  return,  he  has  been  unable  to  ^ain 
knowledge  of  any  other  trade  or  profession. 
Even  if  capable  of  quickly  mastering 
details  of  businees,  no  one  will  engaee  him, 
because  be  has  no  experience.  If  nis  pen 
fail  him,  what  can  he  dot  Only  some 
luminoOB  idea,  or  luc^  chance,  can  save 
him  from  starvation.  If  he  can  write 
stories  badly  enough  for  some  of  the  peni^ 
journals,  he  will  get,  perhaps,  eight  pooniM 
for  one  which  takes  him  a  montn  to  write. 
For  a  three-v<dume  novel,  which  no  man 
can  invent  and  write  in  less  than  six  months, 
he  will  get  thir^  pounds,  perhaps.  And  as 
for  dramatic  authorship — no  one  will  read 
the  play  when  it  is  written,  much  less  pro- 
duce it.  If  he  writes  a  five-act  melodrama, 
and  likes  to  hang  about  after  the  managers 
of  oatiying  theatres,  be  may  get  an  ofiier  of 
five  pounds  for  the  entire  right  of  the  work, 
and  then  be  asked  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  all-important  "potters."     Ihese  are 


facte.  There  is  no  harder  career  than 
letters.  Even  men  who  have  had  money 
have  taken  years  to  establish  their  r^n- 
tation.  Disappointment^  despur,  and 
starvaticm  are  all  that  await  ^e  poor 
author.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pliable 
figures  in  tlw  pathetic  group  of  the  unseen 
poor.  His  higher  talent  and  greater 
sensitiveness  nuike  him  suffer  the  more 
keenly.  Let  no  man,  however  t^ented, 
think  to  earn  a  living  by  writing  4cme.  If 
he  must  earn  a  livug  by  letters,  let  him 
rather  be  a  postman. 

It  is  an  nnfbrtunate  fact  that  many  of 
those  occupations  in  life  which  require  the 
most  education  and  the  longest  period  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must 
call  apprenticeship,  yield  the  slowest  tai 
most  aoubtfnl  monetary  return, 

Hie  inadequate  remimeration  of  cuiatea 
in  the  Church  nas  long  been  proverlnaL  But 
they  h<4d  a  better  soda!  podticm  than 
either  artists  or  moueiana  who  are  voot. 

It  is  well-nigh  impoeaible  for  uw  un- 
known artist  to  sam  bread  in  these  days 
unless  he  can  use  graving-tools,  or  possess 
a  skilful  fuility  in  dedgniog  in  black  and 
whita  By  this  means  he  may  become 
attached  to  the  staff  of  one  of  the  numerona 
conuc  journals  or  illustrated  newspapera. 
Some  artiste  imagine  they  can  eke  out  an 
existence  by  scene-painting ;  but  this  is  n 
hnge  error,  for  scene-painting  is  an  art  by 
itself,  exbvmely  difficult  and  very  laborious. 
"  Pot-boiling  "  art,  as  it  is  called,  is  ru>idly 
becoming  extinct  as  the  spread  of  art 
education  increases.  Most  of  these  "  slap- 
dash" productions  are  shipped  to  the 
colonies^  and  the  price  paid  for  them  by 
the  dealers  is  simj^y  one  remove  frona 
starvation  price.  To  be  a  snocessfal  painter 
of  "pot-boilers,"  it  is  essential  that  one  be 
a  very  bad  artist.     It  is  quantity,  not 

Juality,  that  is  wanted,  uid  to  mi^e  a 
Boent  living,  the  painter  must  beeome  aa 
much  chained  to  his  easel  as  the  average 
clerk  is  chained  to  his  desk. 

The  poor  musician  is  in  an  equally  bad 
plight,  and  tiie  only  chance  he  baa  ia  by 
obtaining  a  teaching  connection.  Whfle  a 
curate  will  get,  peihaps,  forty  pounds  a 
year,  an  ar^nist  will  probably  only  get 
twenty  ponnda.  To  be  an  efficient  o^amat 
and  choir-master,  a  man  must  know  miujc 
thoroughly,  and  be  a  man  of  taste  and 
feeling  The  onanist  is  supposed  to  eke 
oat  his  living  by  teaching ;  but  he  cannot 
always  obtain  enongb  of  such  work. 

Now  witii  all  these  artists,  who  moat  be 
men  of  education  and  gentlemen,  who  most 
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BUUDtftiD  B  certain  amtetntnoe  in  Mcoidanos 
witk  the  lodal  poaitaon  tbay  hold,  wh&t  is 
to  become  of  them  when  competition  drirea 
them  oat  of  the  field  of  labour,  as  it  doea 
in  theae  dsyi  1  What  charity  ia  there  to 
Tsliero  their  abaolate  neceaaitiea  X     What 


A  poor  man  looki  arotmd  him,  and  sees 
hnge  adTfirtiaementa  of  quack  medicines, 
ezt^maite  tottpa,  nev  pUya,  and  new 
penodicals;  bat  nowhere  can  he  find  a 
guide  to  indicate  to  him  a  pooaible  field  of 
(mploymeoL  AlTwtiaementa  he  will  find 
offuing  him  tndncementa  to  part  with 
money  if  he  haa  any ;  bat  nowhere  can  he 
find  a  direct  (^for  of  that  needfnl  commodi^ 
in  retam  for  his  labonr,  wilhoat  i»enoas 
dirt>itzsenunt  on  hia  part  in  the  shape  of 
fiMa,  or  seenritiee,  or  goaiantee  fonds,  and 
nch  like.  Indeed,  often  when  he  is  in 
most  need  of  innda  himself,  became  hia 
■ddress  is  in  the  Court  Directory  he  wHl 
probaUy  receire  an  appeal  for  money. 
We  know  a  starving  anther  who,  on  one  of 
his  birthdays,  found  himself  with  no 
mosey  and  no  means  of  getting  a  dinner 
on  credit  The  morning  post  bronght  him 
a  alsborate  Kipeal  to  sahscribe  to  the 
fmds  of  the  Ragged  School  Union.  If 
one  be  in  rags,  one  may  obtain  parish 
nHef;  but  if  one  have  a  good  coat,  one 
dare  not  ^iply  for  it,  and,  wotse  than  all, 
one  dare  not  pawn  the  coat. 

Surely  atune  scheme  of  an  institation 
aigfat  be  practically  devised,  which 
ircHold  nnderuke  to  aid  the  pauper  in 
broadcloth  to  find  work,  or  snuul  capital 
A  man  in  »  strait  woold  not  object  to  pay 
a  fee  of  five  ahiUinga  if  he  knew  that  eome 
real  aid  wonld  be  nren  him,  aoms  practical 
idTice  and  km^y  sympathy  l^  some 
beoertdent  yet  practical  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  bnsiiieBa  to  try  and  remedy 
a  aodal  grievance,  which  k  bo  pitiable  as 
sfanoat  to  become  a  aodal  evil.  Thus  the 
m^ing  expenses  of  the  institation  would 
be  paid  Real  good  wonld  be  done  to 
■ociety,  becaose  men  and  women  calcolated 
to  be  ornaments  to  it  woold  be  saved  from 
despair,  employes  might  obtain  workers 
■t  once  honest  and  intelligent,  and  tiie 
deserviiw  poOT  would  be  no  longer  hidden, 
but  gradually  become  "nnseen,"  becaose 
Don-ezistentL* 


■  TbB  Editor  of  A1.1.  Tas  Year  Bouhu  doM  sot 
vlopt  the  raapoiiiibility  of  all  the  Btatsmeiita  and 
opiaiom  set  lottb  in  tbia  article,  which  muat  be 
twcD  ai  BxpreHtDf  the  nevs  of  its  author,  uid  not 
nwewiuily  tiioM  (rf  tiia  Bditor. 


AN  INLAND  SEA  FOE  AFRICA. 

Land  and  water,  astronomera  say,  are 
mnch  better  distribnted  in  our  outside 
neigbbonring  planet.  Mars,  than  on  our 
own  native  apbere.  Terra,  Although  their 
land-surface  is  a  trifle  in  azcess  of  their 
seas,  the'  Martians  have  the  wet  and  tlie 
dry,  the  fat  and  lean  of  their  globe,  like 
fint-rate  bacon,  so  pleasantly  and  fairly 
interlarded,  that  they  wonld  not  believe 
either  in  our  oceans  or  in  Asiatic  uid  African 
deserts,  tmless  they  saw  them  with  their 
own  eyes,  of  course  through  extra-powerful 
telescopes 

Instead  of  islands  here  and  there, 
emerging  with  a  straggle  above  the  waters, 
their  continents  seem  ratiier  (0  reduce  their 
oceans  to  the  condition  of  inland  seas — 
veritable  Mediterraneans.  They  need  no 
ColnmboB  to  discover  tlieir  America,  for, 
having  neither  an  Atlantic  nor  a  PociCc, 
they  might  almost  walk  dryshod  roond 
their  little  world,  whose  seas  are  cut  op 
into  long-drawn  gulfs,  like  our  own  Red 
Sea  or  Adriatia  Of  their  supposed  canals, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  milea  broad, 
all  we  can  say  at  present  ia,  that  if  they 
really  are  the  results  of  "iimnul  labonr, 
they  beat  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  all 
his  works  —  and  all  his  projects  too  — 
hollow. 

We  Terrestrials,  on  the  contrary,  with 
three  times  as  much  water  as  land,  have 
not  always  the  water  where  we  want  it 
True,  Europe  itself  is  so  environed  by  seas 
that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  an 
overgrown  peninsula,  while  its  numerous 
inland  Iskes,  small  and  great,  must  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  its  climate.  The  same 
may  be  aaid,  to  a  cerhun  extent,  of  the 
moch  vaster  area  of  North  America.  But 
take  the  great  Asiatic  continent  Would 
it  not  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we  could 
cut  out  a  good  piece  of  its  sterile  centre — 
which  might  be  utilised  as  an  island  some- 
where off  its  south  coast — and  fill  up  the 
hole  with  water,  salt  or  fresh  1  This  is 
what  it  is  proposed  to  do  for  Nortii-AMca — 
except  that  the  hole  is  ready  made,  and 
only  requires  filling. 

The  matter  would  be  made  clearer  if  the 
reader  had  before  him  a  good  map  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  on  the  east  coast  of 
which  latter  proviuoe  he  will  note  a  large 
bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Kabes,  or  Gabes,  and 
westwards,  in  Algeria,  the  province  of 
Constantine. 

Now,  south  of  the  provinces  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Tonia.  there  exist  vast  denretsions 
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in  the  aoil  which  extend  from  the  meridian 
of  Biakra  to  the  Gulf  of  Gabes — namely, 
ftbout  two  hundred  and  fif^  English  miles. 
The  bottom  of  these  depressione — oalled 
by  the  natives  "chotts" — ^is  ocoapied  by 
anrfaces  which  have  been  ierelled  by  die 
action  of  water,  and  are  now  covered  with 
a  cnut  of  crystalliBed  salt  of  vaiioos 
thickness. 

There  are  three  principal  chotta;  the 
chott  Melrir,  the  chott  lUiarBa,  and  the 
cbott  Djerid,  which  last  is  the  nearest  to 
the  Gulf  of  Gabes.  A  most  important  fact 
is  that  the  altitude  of  these  is  at  present 
known  with  great  precision.  From  1873 
to  1883,  one  tiioosand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  kilometres  (one  thousand  and 
seventy-five  miles)  of  geometrical  levellings 
have  been  execnted,  in  aecUone  of  from 
something  more  than  one  hnndred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  jaida  eacL 

The  level  of  tae  sea  at  low  water  in  the 
Gtitf  of  Gabes  was  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  these  surveys,  whose  absolute 
exactitude  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Acad^mie  dee  Sciencea.  If  any  doubts 
about  the  question  were  still  entertained, 
they  would  be  dupelled  by  the  survey 
recently  made  for  a  line  of  railway  from 
Biskra  to  Tong^urt  The  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  Philippeville  was  taken 
ae  the  staitin^-point  for  the  levels  obtained 
on  that  occasion.  On  reaching  Mraier,  on 
the  weslem  end  of  the  chott  Melrir,  the 
level  was  found  to  coincide,  within  a  very 
few  inches,  with  that  resulting  from 
taking  the  Qnlf  of  Gabes  as  the  starting- 
point. 

Two  oat  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
chotts,  namely,  Melrir  and  Biuraa,  are 
below  the  level  of  tJie  boil  If  therefore 
they  were  put  in  communication  with  the 
GuU  of  Gabes  by  means  of  a  sufficiently 
broad  canal,  its  waters  would  rush  in  and 
form  an  inland  sea  whose  level  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  new  sea  resulting  from 
inundating  these  two  chotts  would  have  a 
total  surfVkce  of  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
square  kilometres,  or  from  fourteen  to 
fifteen  times  the  size  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  which  covers  only  five  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  square  kilometres.  And 
as  the  botCom  of  tJie  chotts  is  fiat  and 
hoi  iaoD  tal,  the  inland  aea  would  have  nearly 
the  same  depth  throughout  its  extent, 
namely,  an  average  depth  of  water  of 
twenty -four  metres,  or  aeventy- eight 
English  feet  and  a  fraction. 

Were     this     herculean    project    once 


executed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  not  a 
few  consequences  would  ensue  from  it 
which  at  present  are  unexpected  and  un- 
foreseen. But  there  are  also  not  a  few 
desirable  results  which  may  very  fairly  be 
reckoned  upon.  For  instance,  the  ehotts, 
in  tiieir  actual  condition,  are  no  better  ttum 
muddy,  saUne,  swampy  hollows,  which,  at 
certain  times  of  ih.»  year,  under  an  African 
son,  become  eentoea  of  every  form  of  marsh 
disease.  Thus,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  chott  Melrir,  the  streams  known  as  the 
Oued  Djeddi  and  the  Oned  el  Arab,  widen 
into  broad  deltas  and  spread  thair  waters 
over  the  swamps  called  Farfaria,  covering 
a  surface  of  about  one  Uioosaod  square 
kilometres.  This  vast  r^on,  inaccessible 
in  winter,  overarown  with  reeds  and  rushes, 
becomes  partially  dried  in  summer,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  souree  of  peati- 
lence.  As  soon  as  the  month  of  March 
arrives,  tb^  natives  avoid  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  chotts  Melrir  and  Kharaa  are  tho 
receptacles  of  the  waters  of  an  immense 
basin  which,  by  the  valley  of  the  Igharghar, 
reaches  as  far  as  the  Djebel  Hoggbar, 
situated  nearly  one  thousand  kilometres  to 
the  south,  and,  by  the  valley  of  the  Oaed 
Djeddi,  to  the  Djebel  Amour,  four  hundred 
kilometres  to  the  west  What  possibility 
is  there  of  draining  these  fenny  depres- 
sions I  How  can  the  waters  that  run  into 
Uiem  be  got  rid  of,  either  superficially  or 
underground  t  If  they  were  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  problem  would  be 
capable  of  solution ;  but  in  conseqaence  of 
their  inferior  altitude,  they  must  remain 
for  ever  in  the  state  of  pestiferous  b(^ 
unless  they  can  be  again  covered  with  a 
deep  stratum  of  water;  that  is,  unless  thsy 
can  be  restored  to  the.  previous  condition 
which  has  been  changea  by  some  natural 
accident ;  in  fact,  unless  they  can  become 
once  more  an  inland  arm  or  gulf  of  the 


The  chott  Djerid,  like  the  chotto  Mekir 
and  Rhana,  is  a  depression  enclosed  by 
higher  ground  in  all  directions,  and  con- 
tinually kept  in  a  muddy  state  by  a  con- 
sidorable  mass  of  etagiumt  water.  Bat 
this  chott,  being  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  can  easily  be  drained  and  made  whole- 
some to  dwell  in.  All  that  is  needed,  is  to 
Eut  it  in  communication  either  with  the 
lediterntnean  or  with  the  chott  Rharsa, 
by  opening  one  or  two  efficient  cuttings  oi 
trenches.  The  stagnant  water  will  thus  be 
carried  away;  the  soil  will  rapidly  be 
drained  and  dried  ;  the  salt  which  saturatee 
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it  -will  be  gradtuU^  washed  ont ;  aad  the 
groniHts  of-the  chott  DJerid,  wfaii^  conNst 
of  exGCddinglf  fertile  mud,  will  not  only 
eease  to  be  daiigvrondy  unhealthy,  bat, 
liter  tbwongh  diusage,  will  be  all  that 
the  cultivator  on  aeBiT&  Tieions  of 
eotton,  Bogar-ouMe,  and  other  ralnable 
tropical  crops,  will  at  once  present  them- 
■elTaiaafatiireprobabilttieB.  And  hiBtotioal 
facts  confirm  tibose  expectations.  In  the 
time  of  the  Somuis,  i^en  the  chotts  were 
foil  of  water,  TaiuB  and  the  Boath  of 
Algeria  were  incomntrably  more  fertile 
thui  at  present  The  sterility  of  the 
adjoining  r^ons  has  been  the  oonseqaence 
of  the  diytng-ap  of  the  ebotta 

If,  th^vfore,  oontraiy  to  firat  expeota- 
thaa,  the  cbott  Djerid  cannot  be  inondated 
— if  the  surface  of  the  inland  sea  will  be 
less  extensive  than  had  been  hoped — still, 
the  completion  of  the  project  will  result 
ia  restoring  to  onltaTStion  one  million 
two  hmtdred  and  thirty-five  thoosand  acres 
of  excellent  earth,  which  at  present  is 
in  sDcfa  a  permanently  iwampy  condition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  Teotore  upon  it 
witiuMit  danger.  An  additional  important 
cireomatonce  is  that  the  sea-wi^r,  once 
introduced  into  the  basin  of  the  cfaotts, 
will  exert  so  conuderable  a  prassnre  on  the 
bottom  of  those  immense  cavities,  that  the 
fresh  water,  which  now  oozes  into  them, 
win  be  stemmed  and  driven  back,  and  will 
consequently  increase  the  yield,  and  even 
the  nnmber,  of  the  wells  and  springs 
which  give  fertihly  to  the  neighbonring 

The  endearing  details  of  this  gigantic 
MDJect>~how  many  years  it  will  take  to 
fill  the  inland  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  of 
given  breadth  and  depth,  conducting  to  it 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
nature  of  the  difficnlties  to  be  sarmonnted, 
and  other  practical  specnlations — may  be 
learned  from  a  pamphlet  of  great  abili^ 
and  completeness*  by  Le  Commandant 
Bosdaire,  with  illostrative  maps,  and  a 
preface  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesaeps.  It 
^ives  the  reader,  who  takes  any  interest 
u  Uie  scheme,  a  mass  of  information  which 
evidently  cannot  be  more  than  allnded  to 
here. 

The  reaUsation  of  the  new  inland  sea 
will  cost,  of  coarse,  a  considerable  enm, 
which  is  estimated  at  six  millions  sterling; 
bat  it  wiU  be  infinitely  better  spent  money 
than  the  thoiuands  of  pounds  wasted  on 


*  Lb  Mec  Interieora  Afticaine,  Poru,  Impiimerie 
del>  Sod^  AnoDyine  des  Publleatione  P^nodinueL 
13-U.  OiMi  Ttdt&ire. 


ArotiO'  eopeditions,  for  instance,  with 
scarcely  any  other  end  or  object  to 
boast  of  than  the  danger,  almost 
the  certunty,  incarred  of  condemning 
Boooessive  crews  of  brave  and  able  men  to 
crnelly  prolonged  t<^are  and  miserable 
death. 

It  will  be  worth  paying  a  trifle  of  cash 
(if  an  invitation  is  not  to  be  had)  for  a 
ticket  to  the  grand-etand,  which  ought  to 
be  erected  at  the  point  where  the  water 
from  the  Mediterranean  first  gashes  and 
poors  into  the  chott  Rharsa,  and  gradoally 
floods  it,  if  only  to  witness  the  sorprise 
and  conitwnatioD  caused  amongst  the  no- 
seen,  and  perhaps  nnsospected,  inhabitants 
of  the  swamp.  The  salt,  to  irtiich  they 
are  acoUmatued,  will  not  kQl  many  of  the 
creatares  belonging  and  pecnliar  to  the 
hnua  of  the  chotts,  bat  a  continnons  deluge 
of  water  most  oratainly  will,  unless  they 
speedily  shift  th^  quarters.  It  will  be 
everyone  for  himself,  and  a  ducking  take 
the  hindmost.  What  a  capital  oppntunity 
it  will  offer  to  zoological  collectors  I  Only 
those  spectators  who  are  aAraid  of  creepy- 
crawliea,  of  snakes  and  lisatds,  &oga  and 
toads — nay,  of  rate,  mice,  and  unknown 
wee  beastiea— will  be  wise  to  secure  a  seat 
well  raised  abow  the  path  of  the  startled 
emigrants;  for  there  will  be  such  a  scamper- 
ing "  sauve  qoi  pent "  as  ia  not  often  seen 
at  a  sitting.  But  the  true  zoologist  is  afraid 
of  nothing.  He  wilt  handle  aporcupineas 
coolly  as  if  it  were  an  eideiHiown  pillow, 
and  face  a  laughing  hyena  with  a  defiant 
smile. 

And  when  the  sea  is  filled  up  to  high- 
water  mark,  what  a  a^ital  firiipond,  winter 
sanitarium,  and  yachting  station  it  will 
make !  Too  far  distant  from  its  parent, 
the  greater  sea,  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
harbonr  of  refuge,  it  is  sure,  nevertheless, 
to  be  Jrequented  by  trading  vessels  to 
carry  off  the  produce  of  its  banks,  which 
will  eventnally  be  dotted  with  grovee  of 
date  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  dumps  of  oHve- 
trees,  patches  of  bananas,  and  other  tropical 
frtnts.  Hotels,  perhaps  towns,  will  spring 
up  on  picturesque  and  eligible  sites ;  luxu- 
noQs  house-boats  will  float  in  its  most 
sheltered  and  shady  creeks.  The  inflowing 
stream  will  rapidly  stock  it  with  shoals  w 
fish,  marine  crustaceans,  molloscs,  sea- 
weeds, and  their  germs,  on  which  a  host  of 
creatares  feed.  Tnrbot,  tunny,  soles, 
mullet,  gurnards,  fishing-frogs  or  anglers, 
and  such  like  piscine  daintiee,  will  increase 
and  multiply.  With  aafi&on  and  onions 
from  the  eaiden-plot  at  hand,  oil  from  the 
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tune,  and  a  haul  or  two  ia  the  lire  flah-boz, 
the  Manaillaia  ^ioore,  oat  for  a  holiday, 
will  com«  and  eat  as  good  a  bonillabaiBse 
as  he  conld  get  at  home. 

Propheta  of  evil  predict  that  bj  the  con- 
^nal  inflow  of  Mediterranean  water 
(already  salter  than  the  ocean)  to  anpply 
the  continoal  lou  by  evaporation,  the 
inland  eei,  gradoally  growing  salter  and 
gaiter,  will  eventoaUy  become  one  solid 
mass  of  orystallised  salt — the  biggeat  block 
of  rock-salt  in  the  world.  To  tEw,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  will  take  a  very,  very  long 
time  to  do  it,  and  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
may  happen  between  this  and  then.  1^ 
a  diange  of  climate  will  oecor  is  inevitaUe. 
The  loss  by  evaporation  may  be,  paitially 
at  least,  replaced  by  runs.  Bidt  also 
evaporates,  when  in  company  with  Y^xrar, 
as  well  as  water ;  which  any  one  may  test 
and  ascertain  by  licking  his  lips  after 
passing  throngh  a  aeariog.  In  any  case, 
barrenness  for  barrenness,  things  will  be 
no  worse  than  they  were  before — ^better 
even,  by  the  complete  sappression  of  mush 
miasma  and  the  caltivauon  of  the  Djerid 
chott. 

Bat  ML  Ferdinand  de  Lesieps  assures  as 
that  tiie  inland  sea  will  be  perfectly  safe  from 
sUting  or  salting  np  for  the  next  thoosand 
or  fifteen  handled  years — ^which  gnarantee 
is  a  soffidently  lengthened  term  for  any 
human  enterprise  Of  coarse  be  does  not 
reckon  upon  earthquakes  ot  other  abnormal 
geological  phenomena  A  more  serious 
matter  is  to  consider  what  profit*  and  «d- 
vantages  may  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  completion  of  the  wor^ 

The  first  will  arise  from  a  zone  of  land 
surrounding  the  inland  sea,  and  conceded 
by  the  State  to  the  company  which  under- 
takes to  execute  the  project  This  land, 
formed  by  the  drying  up  of  very  fertile 
mud,  bat  completely  unproductive  in  ccm- 
sequence  of  drought,  would  soon  acquire 
considerable  value  from  the  modified  climate 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  new-made 
sea.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  r^oiL 
of  the  oases,  when  water  is  abnndant 
enough  for  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  be 
possible,  every  caltivated  atm  gives  a  ne^ 
revenae  of  twen^  pounds  a  year.  An 
idea  nmy  thence  be  formed  ot  Uie  profits 
realisable  by  the  company  from  the  lands 
conceded. 

Next  comes  the  feUing  of  timber  in  the 
forests  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Aures, 
the  privilege  of  cutting  which  is  demanded 
for  ninety-nine  years.  The  forests  of  Amar 
Khaddon  and  Ghechar,  for  instance,  cover- 


ing an  area  of  mon  than  two  hundred 
thousand  acras,  are  filled  with  trees  of 
great  age  and  handsome  dimensuma.  But 
nothing  can  be  done  with  them  at  presest, 
thiongn  the  absolute  want  of  means  of 
communication.  And  yet,  if  only  tor  the 
sake  of  maintaining  those  forests  in  a 
healthily  productive  state,  periodical  ibin- 
nings  would  be  buieficiaL  The  inland  sea 
wowd  make  that  poaaible,  since  they  are 
distant  from  it  only  eighteen  miles.  M(»a> 
over,  it  is  certain  that  the  forests  them- 
selves will  benefit  largely  by  the  modified 
climate.  13kere  can  be  no  doaht  that  the 
aqoeoos  emanations  floating  in  the  air  will 
counteract  the  drooght  with  which  the 
-droceo  periodically  inflicts  tliem. 

Then  come  the  fisheries  of  the  inland 
sea,  whose  rich  yield  may  be  absolutely 
counted  on,  from  the  example  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  along  the  course  ot  the  Suez  CanaL 
Those  lakes,  completely  dry  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  have  become  exoeedingly 
full  of  fish,  in  spite  of  their  extra  brmy 
water,  consequent  on  the  diasolutiDn  of  the 
oystallised  mt  iridtsh  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
tiieir  bed.  It  would  seem  that  this  excess 
of  salt  baa  even  an  attraction  for  many  fish, 
for  they  abandon  Lake  Timsah,  which 
receives  the  overSow  of  the  fresh-water 
canal,  and  is  consequently  leas  salt,  and 
migrate  in  mass  to  tlie  Bittor  Lakes,  which 
are  distant  sixty  miles  from  tlie  Meditors- 
nean,  and  only  eighteen  trom  the  B«a 
Sea.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all 
those  fish  are  Meditoranean  spedea.  The 
length,  therefore,  of  the  canal  from  the 
Gulf  of  Gabes  will  prove  no  hindiaoce 
to  the   stocking  of  ibo  inland  aea  with 

As  an  estimate  of  the  probable  profits 
of  Uie  fisheries,  it  may  be  stated  that  ib» 
fishing  of  Lake  Mensaleh,  whose  stuface  is 
relatively  small,  is  let  for  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  tenant,  a  native 
Ik^yptian,  gets  a  good  deal  of  money  ont 
ot  it,  although  the  work  is  vwy  badly 
done.  Certain  species  of  fish,  after  their 
roe  has  been  extracted  to  make  a  aort  of 
caviare  called  "  boutargoe,"  are  thrown 
away,  and  so  yield  absolute^  nothing, 
whereas  oil  at  least  might  be  obtained 
from  them,  and  afterwards  manure  possess- 
ing the  qoalities  of  goano. 

Besides  which,  the  chott  Djerid  is 
covered  at  certain  points  with  layers  of 
crystallised  salt,  which  render  it  a  vast 
natnral  salt  mine.  The  raOway  it^ch  the 
companv  will  lay  down  alongside  tiie  canal 
of  supply,  as  soon  as  the  works  are  fairiy 
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woridng,  ftlmoat  vfthoat  expanae,  of  th«e 
immdMB  qtumtitdw  of  silt^  whose  white- 
nen  and  parity  «re  qnit«  ezoeptionat 

The  new  inUod  Africtn  Ssa  would  alio 
giYo  to  Algoria,  and  thereby  to  France,  a 
Ncne  frontier  i^  the  greatett  poUtieal  and 
niltta^  impoiiaace.  One  uung,  how- 
enr,  it  clear— namely,  Uiat  tiiia  sea,  if 
nalued,  will  benefit  vny  Duoy  penoni 
bendea  ita  projectora  and  ita  execnten. 


DO  YOU  I 
Dub,  do  yoD  rwnember'  Ungenng  side  b7  Bids, 
When  in  the  oitdnight  hMfeiu  the  daylight  never 

died; 
Whora  the  want'  rtcuiieut  mnno  Icept  cadence  to 

onr  thooglM, 
And  the  hour  ted  the  aUenee  our  love  to  rapture 

wrought? 
De*r,  do   yot^   remember    ths   fair   and    foolish 
Haw  lite  greif  **>  anbhautUMnt  beneath  its  giddm 

While  the  puliei  thritlad  together  to  the  olaspiDg 

(rftfaflbaod. 
And  the  aooa^  path  la;  in  lUrsr  an  the  «ea  and 

on  tbaaMid; 
And,  like  phuttDnu  o'er  its  i«di«iNe,  flitted  the 

shadowy  dhips. 
And  lo*e  and  |ue  were  meeting  at  the  tonching  of 

Ah  me  I  how  f|«t  it  faded,  that  ottering  heaving 

P»th, 
Ha   glory   of   the  aides  above,  as   of   the   earth 

beneath  1 

n»  dream  was  false  and  fickle,  the  hope  an  idle 
lotes,  and  snapped  the 
'  nor  heart  nor  lip  had 
Dear,  do  yon  remember  T--it  were  better  to  forget. 


golden  string. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  w 


SHILLINGBUKY  SKETCHEa 

ODB  T£OHEN.      IBS  FATHER. 

On  the  aathori^  of  a  renowned  poet — 
now,  indeed,  we  may  say,  on  the  authority 
of  a  "perion  of  qoali^"  likewiM — we 
are  aanued  tiiat  "the  thooghta  of  men 
are  widoied  with  the  proceei  of  the  BOna;" 
and,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  general 
teadiing  ot  the  poem  from  whioh  the  aen- 
tenee  aboTB  ia  quoted,  seta  oat  the  belief 


Utat  the  human  race  has  entered  the  path 
d  prunwa,  and  i>  preeaing  tmward  with  a 
will     TioM  qneation  of  progreaa,  however. 


ia  one  oat  of  which,  on  alight  pit>704atioii, 
may  arise  a  battle  aa  keen  aa  that  of  tiie 
Books  or  of  the  Froga  and  Mice,  so  I  will 
merely  glance  at  it,.infMTingI  may  assume 
th»t  ttie  preamt  era  ia  one  of  eluuige,  and 
saying  nothing  aa  to  whether  the  change 
ia  for  the  better  or  for  the  wvna.    X  han 


been  led  thus  to  mtH^lise  on  the  mutability 
of  things  in  consequence  of  my  experiences 
dnring  a  visit  I  latdy  pud  to  Hedgelanda 
Manor,  the  reaidraioe  of  2fr.  Arthur 
Suttaby,  a  house  in  which  many  of  the 
happiest  of  my  yontiifal  days  were  apent 
Tike  reader  inll  probably  decide  at  once 
that  I  found  the  Hedeelanda  fd  to^ay 
changed  from  the  He(^euuidB  of  my  youth, 
and  in  doing  ao  he  wul  not  be  tax  wide  of 
tiiemark. 

Though  it  liea  wiOun  the  parochial  limits 
of  Shillrngbury  the  manor-house  stands  a 
good  two  milea  &om  the  market-place,  and 
Its  owner  gets  very  Uttle  in  retuni  for  the 
rates  for  paving  and  gafr4ighting,  which 
he  has  to  pay,  in  order  tiiat  the  denizens 
of  Shillfngbaty  proper  may  walk  with  nn- 
sullied  boote,  uid  not  knock  their  heads 
against  the  town  pomp  on  such  nights  as 
may  not  be  iUuminated  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  The  country  round  Shillingbary  ia 
rather  tame  in  ita  natoral  features,  but  the 
hill  down  which  one  has  to  go  in  oider  to 
reach  the  hapvy  valley  of  Hedgelands  is  a 
very  reepectable  hill,  when  jodged  by  an 
English  standard.  This  valley  ia  narrow 
and  winding.  Along  it  there  runs  as 
charming  a  uttle  trout-atream  aa  the  heart 
of  an  angler  could  deaire.  It  is  Uiickly 
wooded  with  fine-grown  elms  and  chest- 
nuta,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  ftr  aide  by 
anotiier  boldly-riaing  breast  of  down-like 
country.  The  bouse  ia  a  long,  low- 
walled,  steep-rooTed  boildtng,  without  any- 
thing to  mark  it  in  the  way  of  architectural 
ptetenaiona  save  the  flint  faoinga  of  the 
iralls  and  the  mouldered  brick  mulliona  of 
the  windows.  It  ia  an  old  house,  and  so, 
in  a  manner,'  interesting,  but  its  chief  title 
to  renown  lay  in  the  fact  that,  amidst  the 
decay  and  ahaorption  of  the  amall  estates 
whi(^  had  bees  going  on  at  such  an  un- 
toward rate  of  speed  aince  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  it  still  sheltered  a  man 
who  atill  owned  as  well  as  tilled  the  eur- 
tonndfng  aeree. 

In  my  youth,  the  owner  of  the  place 
waa  a  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sattaby.  He  and 
my  father  were  dose  Mends,  and  Arthur 
Suttaby,  hia  son,  though  some  years  my 
junior,  waa  my  own  diief  playmate.  To  a 
Londoner,  life  in  ShilUngbory  itself  would 
have  seemed  real  country ;  but  I,  aa  a  boy 
bom  and  bred  in  the  town,  was  never 
looked  upon  as  a  bon&  fide  country  lad  by 
my  friends  at  Hedgelands,  and  often, 
dnring  the  Sunday  momii^a  walk  which 
my  father  and  Hi.  Suttaby  mvariably  took 
tocether  after  service,  tiie  latter  would 
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remark  (Jut  I  mts  looking  p»le  tsd  pinched 
like,  and  that  a  breath  of  cotrntTfair  Toold 
do  me  all  the  good  in  the  vorld.  Then,  as 
a  rale,  the  next  morning,  a  strange  com- 
posite vehicle,  called  a  sociable,  would  diire 
op  to  onr  front  door  to  carry  me  off, 
nothing  loth,  for  a  week's  nm  in  the  farm- 
yards, and  bams,  and  granaries  of  Hedge- 
lands  Manor. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Snttaby  was  a  yeoman  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  snd  hia  establish- 
ment was  certainly  conducted  on  old- 
fsshioDed  lines.  In  the  days  of  his  early 
training,  master  and  servant,  farmer  and 
merchant,  carried  on  their  dealings  largely 
by  the  transfer  of  kind.  Money  as  the 
tnedinm  of  exchange  did  not  play  the  part 
it  does  now  in  onr  more  comfuicated  social 
state.  In  Hedgelands,  at  that  time,  there 
would  be  always  aa  many  female  serrants 
uun  as  one  would  now  find  in  a  hooae  of 
like  pntension ;  hat  very  few  of  them  got 
any  wages  in  hard  money.  The  rillage- 
drl  had  the  run  of  the  table,  a  new 
drees  or  two,  and  training  of  a  rough  sort, 
which  generally  enabled  her  to  secure  a 
place  in  a  real  gentleman's  house,  provided 
that  Hymen  did  n6t  interfere  and  join  her 
fate  with  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  carter- 
tads  who  abounded  in  the  stables  jast  as  the 
maids  did  in  the  kitchen.  There  was 
rough  plenty,  both  for  master  and 
servants.  The  stray  caller,  let  him  be 
neighbour,  cattle-dealer,  or  messenger, 
would  never  be  allowed  to  go  away  vnUi- 
ont  first  taking  the  good  ^eer  of  either 
cellar  or  larder,  Mr.  Snttaby  would  stand 
at  the  front  door,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  on  the  look-ont  for  such  like 
droppers-in,  and  wquld  ever  be  ready  with 
some  rough  bit  of  pleasantry  oonceming  the 
sharpness  of  his  visitors'  noses  as  to  where 
a  ^ood  dinner  was  to  be  found ;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  gibes,  he  was  always  in  his 
heart  glad  to  see  them,  to  hear  what  news 
was  stirring  in  tlie  next  hundred,  and  how 
Iambs  were  selling  at  Martlebury.  The 
old  gentleman  had  a  hearty  laugh  and 
rather  a  bitter  tongue,  and  a  selection  of 
ancient  jokes,  each  flavoured  with  some 
special  spice  of  personality,  and  tiiese  would 
be  duly  let  off  whenever  the  appropriate 
subject  might  approach  the  doorstep.  The 
point  of  most  of  these,  I  remember,  lay  in 
the  overweening  arrogance  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  world  in  general,  in  these  latter 
days,  and  in  the  frightful  falling  off  that 
had  come  to  pass  universally  since  the  days 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Suttaby  was  a  tall  <Jd  nun,  lank 


and  wiry,  His  face  was  dean-shaven,  and 
his  close  white  hair  grew  thick  as  a  door- 
mat on  his  hesd,  t£ongh  —  or,  perhaps, 
because — he  had  never  used  a  drop  of  any 
hair-preserving  compound  in  his  life.  A 
blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  a  buff  waist- 
ooat,  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  white 
spotted  neckcloth,  woib  wiUiont  any  such 
taparfluons  r«finement  as  a  collar,  made 
up  his  costume — a  costume  which  knew 
no  duuue  during  twenty-five  yean  and 
more.  Mr.  Suttaby  was  a  keen-witted, 
observant  man,  wiui  a  sound  judgment. 
Mid  gifted  witJi  that  all-embracing,  well- 
nigh  infallible  memory  which  is  the 
compensation  of  those  who  read  little. 
Memories  like  his  run  along  in  one  narrow 
groove  of  personal  observation,  seiring 
upon  every  mcident  that  meets  them  wit£ 
octopus-like  tenacity,  in  lieu  of  diffusing 
themselves  in  futile  excursions  over  acres 
of  printed  broadsheet.  Upon  them,  events 
such  as  a  river  flood,  an  unusually  hot 
summer,  or  a  bad  lambing  season,  imprint 
themselves  far  more  deeply  than  they 
would  upon  memories  choked  by  the  dost 
of  the  great  grinding  mill  of  modem  in- 
telligence. >&.  Suttaby  could  tell  you, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  how  many 
bushels  per  acre  of  whei^  he  threehed  out 
of  the  home  dose  the  first  year  he  farmed ; 
what  year  it  was  when  Harry  Cole  ran 
away  to  enlist;  and  how  long  old  Sally 
Jarvis  had  been  on  the  parish.  He  was 
shrewd  and  quick-sighted  with  regard  to 
his  business  as  far  as  his  lights  went,  and 
probably  his  brain  harboured  no  more 
cobwebs  than  might  any  day  have  been 
swept  odt  of  the  craniums  of  enlightened 
persons  by  whom  he  would  have  been  rated 
as  an  illiterate  farmer,  and  nothing  mora 

I  can  recall  some  half-dozen  individu- 
alities, familiar  to  me  during  youth,  which, 
now  that  I  look  back  at  them  over  the 
best  part  of  my  life,  seem  to  belong  to  a 
very  remote  antaqoity.  I  doubt  whether 
the  young  people  of  the  present  day,  when 
they  shall  have  spent  enoi^  time  to 
enable  them  to  indulge  in  the  questionable 
lozury  of  retrospect,  will  note  so  great  a 
gulf  between  themselves  and  the  older 
stagers  around  them.  The  advent  of  the 
age  of  steam  made  society  jump  fartjier 
forward  in  ten  years  than  in  tiie  whole 
preceding  century.  And  of  all  the  indi- 
vidualities just  idlnded  to,  Mr.  Buttaby 
certainly  dated  back  the  farthest  Hia 
ideas,  his  speech,  and  his  manners  were 
archaic  even  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  Uiere 
was  a  reason  for  tiua.    Beth  his  parents 
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died  wbaa  be  ms  very  yoong,  and  he  wu 
bimglit  ap  by  his  matunAl  grandmother, 
k  ladyiriio  waa  bom  in  the  year  A.D.  1698. 
In  hwayateiBof  edaoation,Itiunk,  Mrs. 
Endieott — for  this  irsa  the  old  lady's  name 
— most  haTO  fdlonred  a  Tigoroas  liae,  mi 
me  calcaUted  to  mould  early  into  definite 
■hape  the  young  material  she  took  in  hand, 
for  Hr.  Sattal^,  as  a  g;rown  tree,  eertunly 
bad  a  strong  iQcUnation  towards  the  ways 
ud  habits  of  the  last  oentnry,  thus 
shoiring  in  what  duection  the  twig  had 
been  bent  As  I  hare  said  before,  he 
held  the  belief — not  nnounmon  amongst 
old  gentlemen — that  the  world  and  all  it 
contained  vere  going  to  the  mischief. 
With  wider  qneations  of  the  day— qneations 
whiob  are  now  fully,  aye,  and  shrewdly  dis- 
coased  on  the  Tillage-greeD  and  in  the  inn- 
Idtchen — be  troubled  nimself  littie.  Now 
and  then,  when  mmoors  of  towns  sacked 
sad  half  destroyed  by  the  mob  of  reform 
came  to  bis  ears,  and  stories  of  threshing- 
machines  nnashedb/gan^offarm-labonrera 
impufectly  iuatracted  m  the  scienoe  of 
poUtical  economy,  he  would  hazard  the 
opinion  that  Qoyemment  ought  to  do 
something;  butpolitJcsatlai^her^arded 
as  mattMs  for  the  gentry  and  the  people 
up  in  London  to  wrangle  about  at  election- 
times.  He  always  voted  Whig,  for  ^e 
Tory  good  reason  that  his  grammtber  had 
done  so  all  his  life,  and  had  taught  him  the 
following  verse  by  way  of  helping  him  to 
form  his  political  oreed : 

I^rt  Cbrirtmaa  Day  monucig  I  thought  it  no  no 

To  driak  k  gttm  of  Holluid  gin, 

To  clear  my  voioa,  and  nuke  me  nag, 

The  Prince  of  Onuige  ehall  be  king. 

But  to  learn  what  Mr.  Suttaby's  real 
politics  were  would  hare  been  a  difficult 
task,  for  I  have  over  and  over  B^ain  heard 
him  repeat  with  emphaos  that  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  all  r<^;aes  alike.  I  have  known 
bim,  however,  to  q>eak  in  terms  of  high 
iq^noval  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of  the  high 
prices  which  blessed  the  land  daring  that 
statesman's  tenure  of  power,  so  I  fancy,  in 
spite  of  hia  bine  and  buff  exterior,  that  he 
was  a  Tory  at  heart 

The  internal  ectRiomy  of  the  house,  as  it 
used  to  be  when  I  first  knew  it,  ctftainly 
belonged  to  a  bygone  age.  On  entering 
one  came  into  a  huge  square  room  with  a 
brick  floor  and  large,  open  chimney.  On 
one  side,  and  ranged  in  racks  against  the 
widl,  hung  a  score  or  more  of  old  brass- 
mounled  moskets  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  Mr.  Suttaby,  as  a  man  of  weight, 
to  distribute  amouest  the  viUaeers  in  the 


year  when  that  fntUe  oamp  was  being 
formed  on  the  heights  behind  Boulogna 
Under  the  windows  ran  a  long  tH&en 
table  resting  upon  solid  trestles  let  into 
the  floor;  and  at  this  board  in  the  hot 
summer  weather  Uie  whole  family  would 
take  their  meals — master  and  mistress, 
eon  and  daughters  at  one  end,  and  the 
domestic  servante,  and  now  and  then  a 
farm-labourer,  at  the  other.  At  one 
end  of  this  ^)artment  were  two  rooms 
panelled  with  fiurly  good  work  of 
the  seventeoith  oentory,  and  in  die 
smaller  ot  these,  the  keeping-room  as  it 
was  called,  the  family  usually  lived.  The 
larger,  dignified  witii  the  style  of  tike 
parlour,  I  never  entered  as  a  guest, 
but  sometimes  when  I  used  to  spend 
the  day  with  Arthur,  we  boys  would 
make  furtive  excursions  thereinto,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  describe  tts  equipment  in 
detail,  for  I  never  saw  it  save  in  a  dim, 
half  I^t.  I  can  only  say  that  a  good  deal 
of  care  and  brown-bolland  bad  been  ex- 
pended in  covering  everything  upon  which 
a  oover  could  possibly  be  pat  Its  blinds 
were  many  times  doubled ;  for  Mra  Suttaby, 
careful  housewife  as  she  was,  held  that 
light  took  the  colooi  out  of  carpets  and 
curtains  as  much  as  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun ;  and  people  of  her  condition,  when 
they  fitted  themselves  out  with  household 
goods,  did  BO  for  life,  and  she  would  hare 
asaoon  thought  of  buying  a  second  set  of 
curtains  or  carpet  for  the  patloor,  as  she 
would  of  going  to  London  to  be  presented 
at  Court  UpstaiiB  there  waa  a  vast 
range  of  bedrooms,  some  of  them  almost  as 
tmapproBchable  as  the  above-described 
parlour,  and  above  these  the  attics,  a  region 
of  mystery  and  deb'ght  The  memory  of 
the  happy  times  I  had  spent  in  these  ele- 
vated abodes  was  still  ao  vivid  daring  my 
late  visit  to  Hedgelands,  tbat  I  was  strongly 
tempted  to  face  dost  and  cobwebs,  and 
crasy  staircasee,  and  revisit  them ;  but  my 
philosophy,  warning  me  of  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  repeat  a  socoess,  came  in 
just  in  time  to  hold  me  back. 

Mrs.  Suttaby,  as  long  as  I  knew  her, 
was  an  invalid ;  one  of  those  who  rather 
lelight  in  paiading  their  ailments.    -  Hei 
leaUb  was  certainly  indifferent,  but  she 
could  not  have  been  afflicted  with  half  the 
diseases  of  which  she  was  always  discover-  ' 
ing  Bymptoms,  or  she  most  have  gone  to  i 
her  grave  years  before  she  did.      She  was  j 
a  taU,  handsome  woman,  with  dark,  coil- 
ing hair,  and  flashing  black  eyes.     Her 
taee  waa    well-shaiMd.   and    her    features   I 
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cle«rl7-«at,  and  of  a  high-born  type. 
Neither  she  nor  her  hOBbtuid  had  any- 
thing like  pride  of  birth,  bat  now  and  then 
I  hare  heard  the  old  man  declare  that 
hia  wife,  if  she  liked  to  do  bo,  oonld  show 
a  descent  which  would  put  to  shame  Uie 
family  cUima  of  nutoy  of  the  connty  mag- 
nates round  about  In  moat  matten  Mrs. 
Suttaby  belonged  to  a  past  age  almost  as 
completely  as  her  hnsband  did ;  and  for 
hei  the  question  of  the  aabjection  of  women 
was  scarcely  a  practical  one.  She  was  of 
a  generation  tmch  took  the  rule  <tf  the 
strongest  more  as  a  matter  of  conne  than 
later  ones  have  done,  and  ia  her  relations 
with  her  husband  there  were  traces  of  the 
age  when  the  term  of  wife  inolnded  maDj 
duties  that  we  should  now  rate  as  meni^ 
She  may  or  may  not  have  realised  the  fitet 
that  it  was  the  destiny  of  women  to  weep, 
but  itis  certain  thatsheaoeredited  them  with 
the  liability  of  labour,  and  accordingly  she 
ruled  her  -aiidt  with  an  iron  hand,  and  kept 
them  on  ttie  more  from  cockcrow  to  sunset 
The  Suttaby  family  consisted  of  four 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  girls  were 
fine,  tall,  handsome  women,  atanrngly 
favouring  their  mother,  and  they  were  all 
married  to  neighbonring  farmen,  and  tiie 
mothers  of  numerous  children  before  they 
were  any  of  them  thirty  years  of  age. 
Widi  these  we  have  little  concern.  Arthur, 
the  only  son,  named  after  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  bom  some  six  years  after 
the  youngest  of  the  girls,  and  was  in  a  way 


the  child  of  bis  parents'  old  age.  By  some 
strange  whim  <rf  destiny,  the  boy  showed 
just  as  strong  a  tendency  to  reach  forward 


to  the  future  in  bis  tastes  and  habits,  as 
his  father  was  disposed  to  hark  back  to 
his  grandure's  time,  and  there  was  thna 
a  far  wider  interval  between  the  two  than 
there  commonly  ia  between  an  elderly 
father  and  a  young  son.  It  was  evident 
that  considerable  pressure  would  be  needed 
to  mould  Arthur  into  conformity  with  Ute 
family  traditions.  When  his  son  was  bom, 
Mr.  SottabywBs  well-to-do;  for  his  position, 
indeed,  he  was  a  rich  man;  and,  as  the 
boy  grew  up,  a  legend  gained  currency  in 
the  household — alegend,  it  most  be  added, 
which  had  its  source  in  a  hidden  and  long 
suppressed  ambitionof  Mra.Sattaby's — that 
he  wu  to  be  bronght  op  Hke  a  gentleman. 
Where  and  from  whom  tlie  good  woman 
gleaned  the  notion  of  what  a  real  gentle- 
man ought  to  resemble,  it  will  not  profit 
UB  to  oonsider ;  but  I  fear  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  did  not  take  hw  husband 
as  a  complete  example,  for  Arthur  was 


taught  early  that  it  was  vulgar  to  cool  hia 
tea  in  his  saucer,  or  to  use  his  knife  to 
carry  food  from  hjs  plate  to  hia  mouth,  or 
to  mploy  in  oonrcnation  tiie  vigoroae 
Folksbue  provindalisma,  all  of  which  social 
offences,  to  my  certun  knowledge,  Mr. 
Suttaby  often  committed. 

It  was  socm  evident  that  Arthur,  as  far 
as  his  outward  seeming  was  concerned, 
would  never  even  approach  the  paternal 
model;  for  his  mother,  with  that  nlent, 
mild  insistence  by  which  weak  people  so 
often  get  their  own  way  against  people  of 
stronger  will,  contrived  that  her  boy,  from 
the  tune  he  left  the  nntse'a  arms,  should 
be  attired  exactly  as  the  yonng  Master 
WinscvB  were.  Few  of  my  readers  will 
be  able  to  realise,  from  actual  experience, 
wliat  was  the  yootii's  faahionabls  attire  of 
1810,  or  thereabouts,  ao  I  will  refer  them 
to  contemporary  iUustrations,  and  leave 
them  to  judge  whether  Mra  Suttaby 
would  not  have  done  better  to  have 
dressed  her  boy  in  the  garb  of  any  other 
known  period  of  history.  Arthnr'a  school- 
ing waa,  for  a  long  time,  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  UntQ  ne  was  nearly  twelve,  he 
went  every  day,  for  a  oonple  of  hours,  to  a 
Mr.  Kench,  a  mild  old  gentleman,  who 
had  onoe  kept  a  private  school  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  had  now  retired  for  a 
life  of  ease  and  the  care  of  a  garden  to  a 
pretty  little  cottage  between  Hedgelands 
and  Shillingbury ;  out  when  it  waa  deemed 
that  a  course  of  study  like  the  above  waa 
hardly  enough  for  a  boy  of  Arthur's  age, 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at 
Martiebury, where  the  boys  learnt  Latin  and 
Qreek,  Euclid  and  Algebra,  instead  of  tba 
ecanely  lees  ineffectual  curricolnm  in  vo^ 
at  the  classical  and  commercial  academies, 
which  were  then  the  sole  fountains  of 
learning  in  the  smaller  towna  Of  conrse 
there  waa  oar  own  grammar-school,  but 
that  waa  just  then  faUing  into  its  lowest 
depths  of  decrepitude  onder  Dr.  Addle- 
stnp'a  mismanagement,  and,  beaidea  this, 
Mn,  Suttaby  had  an  idea  that  something 
veiT  superior,  in  the  way  of  polish,  would 
be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  a  grammar^ 
aebool  in  a  cathedral  town.  To  his  mother 
and  sisters  the  day  of  Arthur's  first 
departure  to  school  was  a  very  monmfnl 
one ;  and  the  old  man,  Uiongh  he  scoffed 
at  the  women  for  their  display  of  soft- 
heartedness  and  affected  the  Soman  &ther, 
looked  rather  wiatfiilly  at  the  boy's  empty 
chair  at  meal-times,  and  set  out  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  his  after-breakfast  walk, 
in  which  he  had  for  some  time  bad  his 
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hoym  eomptnion.  He  went  much  more 
fra^aentlr,  too,  to  Mutlebnt;  market, 
after  Arurar  mi  snteied  at  the  gnunmai- 
■chool,  and  it  ii  needleu  to  aay  that  he 
Hver  made  the  journey  withoot  taking 
viA  him  lome  toothsome  offering  in  the 
way  of  a  hamper  of  cakea,  uid  patties,  and 
new-laid  e^s,  and  divers  othen  of  those 
good  thin^  which  teemed  to  spring  up 
natnrallf  in  the  kitchen  at  Hedgelanda 
The  boy  ouoe  home  for  hia  Easter  holidays, 
and  was  aatar^ty  ipade  a  hero  of  by  Uie 
womankind.  Tneaa,  and  probably  Mr. 
Snttaby  as  well,  enjoVed  thia  first  vacation 
qaita  as  much  as  .Ajruinr  himself  did.  The 
boy  was  tractable  and  studions,  and,  thanks 
to  the  care  of  one  of  the  sab-masteia,  who 
had  taken  a  fiuic^  to  him,  be  leacnt  a 
good  deal  of  osefol  knowledge  in  the 
way  of  chemist^  and  botany,  branches 
winch,  it  is  hanuy  neoeisary  to  add,  did 
not  enter  into  the  radinary  work  of  the 
■chooL 

He  grew  np  into  a  tall,  handsome  lad,  a 
bit  of  a  dandy  as  to  his  clothes,  bnt  manly 
withal  Everybody  liked  hun,  and  it 
appeared  as  if  Mrs.  Suttaby's  prescription 
br  making  a  gentleman  of  her  son  wal 
irnag  its  work  well,  thongh,  assuredly,  it 
wu  making  him  into  a  man  differing  from 
his  father  as  widely  as  winter  from  sammer. 
It  might  have  been  on  this  account,  or  it 
might  have  been  the  result  of  reasons  more 
tomplez,  that  Mr.  Snttaby  did  not  regard 
this  gentleman-makJog  process  with  the 
■ame  approval  as  the  reat  of  the  world 
did 

The  old  man  was,  as  I  have  sud  before, 
a  sharp  observer,  and  he  had  seen,  with 
mr-growing  regret  and  nneasiness,  eveiy 
time  that  Arthur  came  home  from  school, 
Ihst  the  inflaeneea  to  which  the  boy  was 
nbjected,  however-  denrable  they  might 
be  u  other  respecta,  were  not  calculated 
to  make  him  satisfied  with  a  life  such  as 
be  would  have,  fanniiig  the  acres  of 
Hedgdands,  as  so  many  genelrations  of 
SatUl^a  bad  hitherto  done.  This  Ufe,  the 
old  man  had  decided,  somewhat  pre- 
natnrely  perhaps,  must  needs  be  good 
owugh  for  anybody,  seeing  that  it  had 
been  good  enough  for  himself.  Arthur 
would  want  reminding  several  times  after 
break&st  ths*  bis  fttiwr  was  ready  for  his 
morning  walk  rovud  the  farm,  aod  rould 
ttsr  himself  away  from  his  book  with  a 
Bgh  and  look  of  regret,  and,  for  the  first 
half-hour,  would  probably  turn  oat  a  very 
tmoonganial  eompanion,  for  his  thoughts 
*onld  be  with  the  easav  or  storv  he  bad 


left,  rather  tiian  witii  bis  Other's  remarks 
upon  his  owti  crops,  or  his  criticisms  of  his 
neighbour's  husbandry.  Nothing  that  the 
boy  did  positively,  no  spoken  word  of  his, 
tended  to  increase  the  father's  nneasineaa 
so  much  as  the  listlessness  he  showed  where 
his  interest  should  have  been  the  keenest. 
There  was  a  something  in  the  air,  an 
indefinable  resteaint,  growing  more  and 
more  marked  every  day,  and  threatening, 
are  long,  to  draw  asunder  completely  the 
lives  of  father  and  son. 

Mr,  SnUaby  was  quite  right  in  his 
apprehensions.  The  new  surroundings  of 
the  boy  were  rapidly  shaping  him  into  a 
man  ntterly  ont  of  sympathy  with  the  old 
home  and  ita  ways.  There  was  soon  no 
charm  for  him  in  its  rude  i^enty  and 
free  simplicity,  and  after  a  litUe  there 
grew  up  something  like  positive  distaste, 
and,  try  as  he  might,  he  eonld  not  altogether 
bide  wis  from  his  father'a  eye.  He  would 
oonatantly  be  letting  fall  remarks  aa  to  the 
careers  which  certam  of  his  schoolfellows 
were  going  to  follow :  how  one  was  §oing 
to  be  a  uei^yman,  another  a  barrister, 
another  was  going  to  India,  and  another 
already  talked  of  the  red  coat  and  swotd  he 
would  wear  when  he  had  got  his  commission. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  was  just  ss  clever 
as,  and  certainly  better  read  than  tliese,  so 
there  was  a  gnawing  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment at  hia  heart  as  he  compared  the 
iirospects  of  hia  more  fortnnate  school- 
ellowB  with  his  own,  which  [tfomised 
nothing  better  than  a  whole  life  spent  in 
the  midst  of  uncongenial  surroundings.  It 
was  worse  than  ever  when  his  father 
'would  make  jokes,  with  aomething  of  mis- 
trust in  bis  voice  and  eye  as  to  how  his 
remarks  would  be  received,  as  to  wliat  the 
yoong  master  would  be  up  to  when  he 
should  have  done  with  books  and  school ; 
how  that  thre&-year-old  colt  would  be  just 
fit  for  him  to  ride  in  a  couple  oi  years' 
time ;  and  how  they  might  pwhaps  manage 
to  make  a  cricket-gnrand  in  the  home 
pasture — notuptotbemaikofd)eKi*mmar- 
scbool  ground  at  Martlebuiy,  perhape,  but 
one  good  enough  for  Arthur  to  play  on 
with  myself  and  some  other  boya  out  of 
the  village.  Arthur  would  say  very  little 
in  reply  to  these  anajfestiona.  He  would 
die,  a  very  wan  and  wintiy  smile  for  so 
>ang  a  lad;  and  the  old  man,  knowing 
that  ul  his  sohdtnde  and  would-be  kindness 
provoked  no  throb  of  pleasure  in  the  boy's 
heart,  would  turn  away  with  a  mattered 
re^ike  on  his  lips  and  bitterness  in  his 
souL 
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When  Arthur  had  been  aboat  tvo  years 
at  the  Martlebnry  school,  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  membera  for  the  city,  moved  by  a 
desire  to  stimulate  the  talents  of  the  local 
youth,  or  by  anxiety  to  give  new  Inetre  to 
hu  own  waning  popularity,  offered  a  prize 
to  the  head-master  of  bhegrammar'^chool,  to 
be  given  to  the  pupil  who  should  write  the 
best  essay  on  a  given  subject  Of  all 
the  compositions  sent  in,  Arthur  Suttaby's 
was  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  most 
promising.  The  prize  was  g^Ton  to  him, 
and  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  found  its 
way  into  all  the  county  papers.  That  year 
the  midsummer  speech -day  and  prize- 
giving  was  invested  with  special  impor- 
tance. The  Mayor  wu  present,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  so  was  the  senatorial  donor,  and 
so  was  the  accepted  candidate  on  the  other 
side  at  the  next  election,  who  roistered  a 
vow  during  the  proceedings  that  bis  name 
should  appear  as  a  benefactor  in  next  year's 
prize-list.  Arthur  was,  in  a  way,  the  lion 
of  the  day.  He  was  introdnced  to  all  the 
bigwigs,  and  was  soon  in  conversation  with 
the  M,P,'s  wife,  who  assured  him  that  he 
really  must  coma  to  town  and  be  a  banister, 
and  write  for  the  papers.  Her  husband 
was  in  the  House,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  speak  a  word  for  him,  and  editors  wsre 
wont  to  be  civQ  to  people  who  bad  friends 
in  the  House.  Then  the  M.F.  himself 
came  up,  and  said  it  was  very  warm,  almost 
as  warm  as  it  was  in  the  House,  and  when 
he  rose  to  speak,  was  careM  to  address  him- 
self to  the  Mayor,  in  the  chair,  as  "  sir,"  and 
to  allude  to  the  head-master  as  "  my  honour- 
able friend."  Such  words  as  the  lady 
murmured  to  Arthur  were  strange  to  him, 
and  they  were  veiy  sweet  as  well;  but 
they  would  have  been  much  sweeter  if  be 
had  not  been  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  his  &t^er  and  mother  ent«r  the 
Bcbooltoom,  and  make  their  way  to  the 
front  places  which  bad  been  assigned  to 
them   as  the   parents  of    the   successful 


At  last  they  appeared,  Mr.  Sottaby  in  & 
brand-new  suit  of  clothes.  His  coat 
seemed  bluer,  and  his  waistcoat  yellower, 
and  his  face  redder  than  ever,  in  Arthur's 
eyes.  Mrs.  Sattaby  looked  veiy  hand- 
some ;  but  the  contrast  between  her 
gown,  of  a  fashion  thirty  years  old, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  other  ladies 
present  was  certainly  striking.  There  was 
a  profound  silence  as  the  old  couple  made 
their  way  up  the  room,  followed  by  a 
mnrmur  of  tittering  comment,  and  many 
of  the  remarks  whf  ch  reached  Arthur's  ears 


made  his  heart  sink  within  him  and  his 
&ce  bum ;  but  it  burnt  not,  I  fear,  with 
honest  indignation  at  the  ill-bred  jeers 
which  afl^nted  his  hearing,  but  rather 
because  his  father  came  drewed  as  a  rustic 
into  an  assembly  of  provincial  towns- 
folk. 

Arthur  was  by  this  time  on  the  platform, 
and  from  there  he  greeted  his  parents  as 
they  took  their  seats  with  a  smile  and  a 
look ;  but  it  was  a  timid  smile  and  a  shifty, 
furtive  look,  and  not  the  steady,  honest 
regard  of  pride  and  affection  wMch  should, 
at  such  a  time,  have  glanced  from  a  child's 
to  a  parent's  eye.  After  the  prize-giving, 
there  was  a  lunch  at  the  head-master^ 
house,  and  the  great  man  was  full  of 
compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sattaby  on 
the  dUigence  and  acquirements  of  their 
son,  prophesying  great  things  of  him  in 
the  future,  when  he  should  go  up  to  the 
University,  as,  of  course,  he  wouli  Poor 
Mrs.  Suttoby's  head  was  quite  turned  with 
the  proud  position  she  bad  occupied  during 
the  day,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  say 
anything  in  reply  to  anybody,  except  to 
remark  she  was  sure  they  were  very  kind ; 
but  her  husband,  soured  and  suspicious 
already,  was  moody  and  curt  in  his  speech 
and  manner,  for  he  had  tasted  the  bitter 
drop  in  the  cup  of  honour,  which  seemed 
that  day  to  be  full  filled  for  him  and  his 
own.  His  boy  was  the  hero  of  the  feast ; 
his  name  would  stand  as  a  prize-winner  on 
the  schoolroom  wall;  a  pile  of  hand- 
somely-bound books  would  lie  on  the 
parlour  table  at  Hedgelands ;  but  of 
what  profit  would  all  this  be  to  the 
old  man,  seeing  that  in  the  course 
of  winning  these  honours  his  son  had 
learnt  to  be  ashamed  of  his  father  and 
motiisr  1 

During  the  drive  home  that  evening 
Mra  Sattaby  could  hardly  keep  silence  for 
five  minutes,  asking  Artnnr  how  ever  be 
had  managed  to  pick  up  such  a  lot  of 
learning,  and  remarking  to  her  husband 
that  it  certainly  was  wonderful.  But  the 
boy  was  shy  and  reserved,  as  it  conscions 
of  some  jarring  chord ;  and  from  Mr. 
Suttaby  she  could  extract  nothing  hut 
monosyllabic  replies ;  so  she  was  forced  to 
tall  back  upon  her  own  refiections,  and 
these,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  led  to 
the  drawing  of  certain  mental  pictures  of 
the  high  estate  of  the  Snttabys  when  that 
process  of  gentleman-making,  which  had 
been  so  auspiciously  begun  in  the  case  of 
ber  eon  Arthur,  ^onld  have  been  duly 
completed. 
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A  STOKY. 
OHXtTKR  U.      A3  SHADOWS  FALL. 

Thbbe  came  a  long  eilenoe  after  those 
worda.  Gonnd  tod  Reiohenberg  was 
watehing  the  giil  ae  she  itood  a  little 
distance  away  m>m  him,  her  earnest  eyes 
intent  upon  that  distant  ptth  vheie  the 
well-known  figore  of  Hans  Kranss  wonld 
appear. 

"For  whom  are  yon  lookinzT"  asked 
the  yonng  maa  presently,     "  Alover  1 " 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  his  in  grare 
rebuke. 

"  I  watoh  for  my  &ther,"  she  answered. 
"  I  have  no  lover.  That  is  what  the  girls 
ia  the  village  talk  aboat  It  is  so  odd, 
how  they  cpazel  aboot  Hans,  and  Fritz, 
and  Fiimnch,  and  Karl ;  and  they  are  so 
■tmud,  all  of  them  1 " 

He  langfaed. 

"  How  flattering  to  Ham,  and  Fritz,  and 
(he  rest  of  their  brotherhood  1  Bnt  yon 
ooold  searoely  expect  them  to  be  anytluDg 
bat  stiqtid,  could  yoo  1  They  are  like  the 
cattle,  who  work  all  day  in  the  fields,  and 
go  h>  rest  at  snndown ;  plodding,  honest, 
mdnstrioiu,  no  doubt,  bat  bnunless.  And 
M  yon  have  no  lover.  Well,  yon  are  yonng 
yet     Time  will  mend  that  mistake." 

His  light  tone  jarred  on  her.  She  felt 
perplexed  and  disturbed.  She  looked  at 
the  haodaome  dark  face,  bnt  the  mockery 
on  it  disooBcerted  her. 

"  Yon  mean  that  I  am  stupid,  too,"  she 
sud.  "  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  that ; 
only " 

"Only,  there  are  different  degree  of 
sb^idtty,"  be  interposed.  "  You  are  right ; 
bat  pray  don't  imamne  I  had  any  sQoh  nn- 
flattoing  thou^t  M  you.  Ignoranoe  does 
not  imply,  sti^idity — far  fnm  it  Yet  it 
brings  more  hi^pineas  than  knowledgi 
does.  The  more  we  know,  the  more  we 
want  to  know.  Yet  we  never  know  enough 
before  the  book  is  closed  for  ever." 

"  Hay  there  not  be  sometliing  more  to 
learn — afterwards  t "  she  said  timidly. 

Her  cmick  fancy  had  followed  bim  with 
ease.  To  her  it  always  seemed  so  much 
easier  to  think  than  to  speak. 

He  looked  at  her  in  sorprise. 

"  Do  the  priests  tell  you  that  t " 

"  Oh  no ;  I  never  speak  to  them  of  my 
Guncies.  Of  course  they  are  old,  and  fall 
of  leamiiu.     They  would  only  laugh." 

That  odd  little  smile  again  shadowed  the 
tips  ofOonradvon  Reiohenberg. 

"  You  think  so  1     You  have  not  heard 
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of  the  wisdom  of  simplidty,  then !  A 
child's  questioning  has  puzzled  many  a  wise 
head  before  now.  How  earnestly  you  look 
up  that  mountain  path  I  Ib  your  father  in 
sight  yet  t" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  somewhat  troubled ; 
"  and  he  said,  at  sunset  I  can't  think  what 
delays  him." 

"  He  may  have  gone  farther  than  he 
intended,"  said  her  companion.  "Do  not  be 
anxious.  After  all,  it  is  veiy  little  past  the 
boor.  Hasheneverbrokenuithwithyoal" 

"Never,"  she  answered  proudly;  "nor 
with  anyone.  You  do  not  know  how 
good  be  is." 

"  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,"  said  the 
young  man  lightly.  "  I  wish  you  would 
sit  down  here  mstead  of  standing;  you  will 
be  tired." 

"I  am  never  tired,"  she  answered 
rimply,  "  and  it  would  not  be  seemly  for 
such  as  I  to  sit  beside  you.  You  are  a 
gentleman,  and  I  only  a  peasant" 

"  What  of  that  1 "  tie  said  gravely. 
"  You  might  sit  beside  me  if  I  ask  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  There  are  many  of  the  great,  and  rich, 
and  noble  who  come  here  to  our  mountains. 
Uy  father  always  says  to  me :  '  Where  you 
can  render  service  do  so,  bat  never  impor- 
tune, and  never  take  payment  unless  yon 
have  dons  something  to  earn  it  Above 
aU,  keep  yonr  own  place,  and  preserve  your 
own  self-respect'  I  am  only  a  peasint, 
mein  berr;  it  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  sit 
by  your  side." 

"  Have  yott  ever  read  the  story  of 
Asobenbrodel  t "  he  asked  with  a  smile  in 
his  brown  eyes.  "  She  was  a  kitchen-wench 
by  force  of  circumstances,  yet  a  prince 
wedded  her.  How  do  you  know  you  are 
reallya  peasant  1 " 

"What  else  could  I  bet"  she  asked 
simply,  "Hans  Krauss  used  to  tell  me 
when  I  was  litde  that  the  fairies  had  left 
me  in  the  monntuns,  but  the  girU  in  the 
village  laughed,  and  so  at  last  I  begged  bim 
to  teU  me  the  truth.  Itmademeverysadfor 
a  time,  bnt  it  was  better  I  should  know." 

"Women  have  a  finoy  for  bnuhing  off 
illunons,"  he  said  curtly  as  a  shadow  came 
over  the  eyes  that  were  like  clear  brown 
waters.  "  They  could  not  let  you  rest  con- 
tent with  yours.  Feminine  nature  is  true 
to  itself,  even  in  a  village." 

"They  are  very  good  to  me  though," 
^e  said  with  eager  cmtmpionahip ; "  every- 
one is  that '  I  do  not  thmk  I  conld  in  any 
way  be  happier  than  I  am." 

"Do  yon  nott"  be  said,  smiling  at  the 
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fuTutBb  face  tonched  and  lightened  into 
a  more  apiritiul  beauty  dt  the  faint 
light  that  lingered  in  this  dotky  nook. 
"  I  wish  you  coold  teach  me  your  BecreL 
Do  you  really  feel  that  there  ia  notlung 
moie  for  you  to  do  iv  to  care  about  in  life 
than  to  Mw  and  spin,  and  milk  your  goata, 
and  gather  your  wild  flowers,  and  minister 
to  the  simple  want»  of  your  forter-fatherl" 

"  To  do — no,"  she  answered.  "  To  care 
abont — well,  tha,t  is  different.  I  shonld 
lihe  to  read  better,  and  to  know  a  little 
more.  This  railway,  for  inHtsnce;  my 
father  and  the  peaaant-folk  used  to  say  it 
was  witchcraft  and  the  work  of  the  Evil 
One,  bnt  I  have  seen  the  books  and  tite 
plana,  and  I  know  if  th^  can  teach  men  all 
that  they  mnst  be  wonderful  indeed." 

"  Yea,  they  are,"  he  eaid  gravely.  "  All 
of  life  that  is  worth  knowing  or  learning, 
books  can  teach  you ;  but  a^  their  know- 
ledge comes  anotiier,  easier  to  gun,  bnt 
Bcarcely  so  pleasant  in  the  gaining.  Ws 
call  it  expenence.  It  ia  ieamt  in  the  school 
of  the  world,  not  among  your  mountains 
and  valleys,  my  child." 

"  I  would  rather  have  iho  books,"  she 
said  simply. 

"  A  wise  choice,"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  lend 
you  aomet  Can  yon  read  German,  such 
aa  I  apeak  t " 

"  Not  very  well,"  ehe  answered  diffi- 
dently. "  You  see,  at  the  schools  th^ 
teach  you  so  little,  and  then  I  have  not 
much  time  for  reading.  But  I  would  try," 
she  went  on  eagerly.  "  My  fatW  niwu 
better  German  than  L  He  waa  in  Wien 
and  in  Linz  when  he  was  yoong.  He  could 
help  me." 

"  Wien  1  That  is  my  birthplace,"  said 
her  companion.  "  I  have  not  been  there 
for  nearly  two  years,  though.  I  have  been 
travelling  about  in  the  interests  of  my 
profession." 

"  What  is  that  1 "  she  asked. 

"An  engineer,"  he  answered.  "  That  is 
why  I  have  come  to  look  at  this  wonderful 
work  here.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  chief- 
inspector," 

"And  you  are  a  soldier,  too,  I  sap- 
poael" 

"Of  eourae — ^by  ueceasity,  not  inclina- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  been  an  artist^ 
but  my  father  opposed  the  wish.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  follow  one's  own  incli- 
nation, you  know." 

He  paused  abruptly.  It  struck  him  as 
a  little  odd  that  he  should  be  talking  in 
this  confidential  fashion  to  a  little  peaa 
((irtwith  a  ohildisb  fooe  and  blue  eyes. 


He  drew  oat  his  wat^ 

"  I  most  be  m^Hng  my  way  to  the 
villu^" hesaid.  "Shalllseeyonto-morrow, 
and  bring  you  the  book  I  promised  t " 

"If  it  be  not  too  mu^  trouble,  mein 
herr,"  she  said,  colourine  brightly. 

"It  won't  be  that,"  be  said,  langhing. 
And  now  good-ni^b  I  hope  your  vini 
Wt  have  to  last  much  longer.     I 

Somethtsg  cut  short  his  words — a  «7 
from  paling  lips,  a  sudden  frightened 
gesture  as  the  girl  pointed  up  the  moun- 
tain-path, down  which  a  slow  and  halting 
proceasiou  was  slowly  approadiing. 

"Ueber    Himmdl"     ahe     ejaculated. 

What  haa  happened  1  Is  it — is  it  my 
father  t" 

He,  too,  looked  with  auzions  scrutiny  at 
the  slow  progress  of  the  group,  who  seemed 
to  be  supportiog  some  helpless  burden. 

"Don't  look  so  frightened,"  he  said 
gently.  "  There  haa  been  an  accident, 
donbtlees,  but  it  may  be  only  one  <^  the 
tourists." 

She  never  seemed  to  bear  him.  She 
started  offwiUt  the  speed  of  a  hai«  After 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  followed.  He  saw 
the  pretty,  slender  figure  fiaah  in  and  oat 
among  tfie  shadowy  firs.  He  saw  the 
group  halt  and  part  at  her  approadL  He 
saw  her  fall  on  her  knees  beside  the  burdem 
they  earned,  and  then  he,  too,  rushed 
forwards  over  the  rough,  narrow  path. 

"  What  is  it  i "  he  aued  the  men  eagerly. 

"  He  fell  down  an  incline.  The  groond 
gave  way,  they  say.    His  baok  is  broken." 

"  And  who  is  he ) " 

"He  is  my  father,"  sobbed  the  giri 
wildly.  "  My  fktber,  wid  he  is  dying,  ^ay 
say.  Dying  I  Lieber  Qotb,  what  ahidl  I  do 
— what  shi^  Idol" 

The  piteooB,  heart-brokMi  i^peal  thrilled 
out  on  the  ailenoe  with  a  despur  that 
touched  every  heart  The  yoong  Austrian 
bent  over  the  prostrate  figure.  He  saw 
the  old  man  had  fainted. 

"  Perhaps  the  injuries  are  not  so  great," 
he  said  gently.  "  I  have  some  small  Know- 
ledge of  surgery ;  get  him  to  his  cabin,  and 
I  will  examine  him." 

The  men  raised  the  rough  litter  they 
had  made.  The  girl  rose  to  her  feet ;  her 
Bobs  seemed  frozen,  hw  tears  no  longer  felL 
So,  slowly  and  in  sUenoe,  the  litue  pro- 
oesaion  moved  down  the  mountain  dde  in 
tiie  aof  t  June  dusk,  none  speaking  or  daring 
to  apeak  of  the  dread  that  each  haartahared. 

When  Uiey  reaehed  the  littie  eaiNn  they 
lud  him  on  hie  bed,  and  Otmrad  von 
I  Biiohenberg  tcwe  off  the  rough  shirt  and 


Tftistcoat  and  examined  the  iajories  of  the 
wounded  man. 

One  look  was  enon^sK  With  a  shudder 
he  tonied  away. 

"  He  is  dead  already,"  he  said  softly  to 
the  men,  w  that  she,  waiting  there  in 
Um  sammei  dusk,  might  not  hear  him. 

Bat  the  lUlhiese  and  the  ailenoe  told  her 
their  own  tale.  She  thmst  the  dooc  open 
and  came  fwward.  They  looked  at  aer 
companionately. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done,"  they  said.  "  Yoa 
see  he  was  old  and  heavy,  and  the  fall  was 
a  bad  onft" 

She  never  eeemed  to  hear.  She  went 
ap  and  looked  at  the  featorea  in  their 
frozen  calm;  her  warm  young  hands  toncbed 
in  vain  ^peal  those  liieleati,  nerveless  ones 
that  lay  so  helpless  and  nnresponaiTe  now. 

"  Is  this  deathi"  she  whispered  strangely. 
"  Not  three  hours  back  he  was  with  me  and 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  ki«aed  him ;  now " 

Then  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  with 
one  faint,  piteoos  moan. 

"FaUier— father,  I  had  only  yon.  Ob, 
eome  back  to  me — come  back  to  me  t" 

CHAPTER  IIL     AWAKING. 

The  first  tonch  of  sorrow  falls  with  a 
strange,  terrible  chill  on  the  young. 

The  little  mountain-maid  sufTeted  keenly 
when  she  found  herself  bereft  of  the  tender 
guardian  who  had  for  so  long  stood  to  her 
in  the  place  of  all  nearer  relationship. 

The  days  passed  on,  but  she  took  no 
heed  of  them.  A  sort  of  stupor  was  upon 
her.  She  could  scarcely  realise  that  she 
was  quite  alone — that  she  must  act  and 
think  for  herself.  The  friends  of  Hans 
Kraoss  came  about  her  and  consoled  her, 
and  the  old  priest  told  her  there  would  he 
Gome  little  money  for  her  from  the  sale  of 
the  little  cabin  and  its  simple  furniture, 
and  she  listened  to  them  all  and  thanked 
them  in  her  grave^  simple  way,  and  fell  to 
wondering  what  she  should  do  now  with 
her  solitary  life. 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening  when,  for  the 
first  time  since  old  Haos's  death,  she  walked 
out  and  took  the  httle  path  by  the  lake- 
side where  she  had  so  often  walked  with 
the  dead  man. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  still  evening ;  the 
birds  were  fluttering  amongst  the  chestnut- 
booghs.  The  sky  was  gold  above  the 
far-o£f  mountain- tops ;  the  lovely  blue 
water  looked  clear  as  8^)phire  where  it 
rippled  by  the  little  path.  Insensibly  the 
girl's  heut  grew  lighter  as  she  drank  in 
Uie  beautv  of  the  scene,     Sba  B>ood  Quito 
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sdll — there  under  the  cheetnut-trees — m 
her  simple  black  gown,  and  with  her  fair 
unoovered  head  luted  up  to  the  sunlight, 
and  her  rapt,  soft  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on 
those  rosy-tmted  clouds  that  drifted  round 
the  golden  portals  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
through  them  the  tender  heart  she  loved 
hod  passed  into  some  vague  unknown 
world  beyond;  perhaps  a  new  life  had 
begun  for  him ;  perhaps  he  could  see  her 
— watch  over  her  stiU.  So  her  innocent 
thoughts  ran  on,  till  suddenly  a  shadow  fell 
across  her  in  the  evening  light,  and  a  voice 
broke  the  spell  of  silenoe  that  had  been 
filled  with  dreams. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  once  more," 
it  said.     "  I  hope  yoa  are  better," 

She  turned,  colouring  shyly  at  the  re- 
membered tones. 

"I  am  quiU  well,  I  thank  yon,"  she  said, 
in  her  grave,  direct  way ;  "  and  I  have 
not  been  ill,  only  very— very  unhappy." 

The  yomtg  Austrian  saw  the  chajige  in 
her  face,  bat  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  sorrow 
had  only  lent  it  a  rarer  charm,  and  the 
look  in  her  eyes  touched  him  as  nothing 
had  done  yeb  He  could  not  offer  her  any 
commonplace  consolation ;  he  felt  it  wonid 
be  unworthy  of  such  giieL  He  stood 
beside  her  in  silence,  and  his  eyes  followed 
hers  to  those  golden  heights  where  the 
glory  of  the  day  still  lingered. 

"Will  you  walk  on  with  me  I"  he  asked 
her  presently,  "  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
you  of  your  future.  Yon  are  so  lonely 
and  unprotected,  and  perhaps  I  could  serve 
you  in  some  way.  I  have  so  often  wished 
to  toll  you,  but  I  did  not  like  to  intrude 
upon  your  grief.     Only  now " 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  think  of  me  at 
all,"  she  interposed  as  he  hesitated.  "I — 
I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.  I  most 
live  on  here,  and  work " 

Her  voice  trembled  and  broke.  It  was 
still  ao  new  to  her  to  have  to  think  of 
herself,  and  for  herself. 

"It  will  be  best,  no  doubt,"  she  went 
on  hurriedly.  "The  neighbours  are  kind, 
and  I  can  earn  my  bread.    I  am  not  afraid." 

"But  do  you  really  wish  to  stay  here } 
Does  this  rough,  hard  life  content  you  t " 
he  asked  wonderingly.  ' '  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  fitted  for  bettor  things  than  worlons 
in  the  fields,  and  tending  cattle,  and  all 
the  coarse,  homely  cares  of  a  pesaant." 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes,  and  a 
sbange  trouble  seemed  to  thrill  her  heart 

How  handsome  he  was,  and  kind,  and 
how  different  to  the  rough  -  mannered 
vouths  of  the  villaee ! 
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"  One  mast  be  oontent  &a  one  is,"  she 
answered,  vith  a  Bigh  thit  belied  her 
words.  "  What  I  wun  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it" 

He  would  have  liked  to  tell  her  that 
it  might  have  a  neat  deal  to  do  with  it, 
bnt  something  held  him  back — some  innate 
sense  of  cUvaby  and  compassion  for  the 
innocent  yonth,  and  simple  soul  that  held 
Boch  beaaty  of  pnri^. 

He  walked  on  beside  her  in^the  summer 
dusk,  and  some  few  of  the  peasants  and 
people  of  Vitznan  meeting  them,  looked 
half  askanee  at  the  girl,  and  nodded  their 
heads,  and  muttered  to  one  another  that  no 
good  could  come  of  it. 

Edelweiss  noticed  notfiing  of  this.  She 
answered  their  simple  greetjngs  in  her 
usual  grave  and  gentle  way,  and  was  in  no 
whit  pt^ud  of  the  honour  of  this  rounz  aris- 
tocrat's companionship.  It  was  kmd  of  him 
to  notice  her,  to  Interest  himself  about  her, 
but  she  knew  how  wide  a  gulf  divided 
him  from  herself ;  still,  that  evening's  walk 
was  very  pleasant. 

He  talked  to  her  a  great  deal  He  told 
her  of  beautiful  cities  which  had  been 
scarcely  known  to  her  even  by  name ;  of 
life  in  the  great  world,  of  art,  and  wealth, 
and  fame ;  of  himself,  too,  he  told  her — of 
his  home,  his  childhood,  his  mother's  death ; 
his  lonely  youth,  that  had  been  chiefly 
spent  in  quaint,  pretty  Heitzing.  Then 
of  his  father,  and  of  the  beautifdl  yonng 
wife  he  had  lat«ly  manied,  until  the 
young  girl  grew  absorbed  in  interest,  and 
forgot  her  recent  sorrows  and  anxieties  in 
listening  to  this  wonderful  history. 

At  last  a  heavy  step  camd  sounding  on 
th6  path  behind  them,  and  a  voice  called  to 
the  girl  to  stop.  She  looked  back,  and 
saw  it  was  the  great  rough  figure  of  Franz 
Bttihl,  the  son  of  the  richest  fanner  in 
Vitznau, 

"  The  mother  ha*  sent  me  to  bring  you 
back  to  sup  with  us,"  he  said  in  his  gruff 
German  patois,  and  looking  at  her  com- 
panion with  rude  and  angry  stare. 

The  g^l  started  and  coToored  in  her  shy 
fashion. 

"  Your  mother  Is  ve^  good,"  she  an- 
swered gently.  "But  I  do  not  wish  to 
come  to-night" 

He  stared  at  her  stupidly,  then  a  cnrions 
smUe  stole  round  his  lips. 

"  I  will  tell  her  you  are  Isetter  employed," 
he  sidd  rudely,  and  turned  away. 

The  young  Austrian  looked  at  the  retreat- 
ing figure,  and  then  at  the  girl's  troubled 
face.     He  felt  a  little  amuseiT    This  young 


boor  was  her  lover,  of  course,  and  he  was 
angered  and  jealons. 

"  Who  is  that  t "  he  asked  her  as  they 
moved  on  again,  through  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  woods. 

He  is  Franz  Briihl,"  she  answered 
simply.  "  His  people  are  very  rich,  so  every* 
one  says,  but  I  do  not  like  them  much." 

"  Nor  Franz  either  I "  he  asked,  smitiDg. 
You  have  offended  him,  I  fear." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  answered.  "  Bu^ 
indeed,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  aud  snp  with 
them  to-nig^b  They  are  bo  rough  and  so 
noisy,  and  his  brouiers — they  are  often 
rude.  My  father  did  not  like  me  to  be 
with  them." 

They  thought  yon  would  be  lonely,  no 
doubt,  and  the  invitation  was  kradly 
meant,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  always  answer 
people  in  that  direct  way  t " 

"I  always  telHhetiutJi.  That  is  right,  is 
it  not ) "  she  said,  looking  up  at  his  nee. 

"Yes;  and  you  may  tell  me  the  truth 
now,  if  you  will  Would  you  ratfaer  be 
walking  with  me  than  supping  with  your 
friends  at  the  viUaga  Is  that  why  you 
refused  r' 

'I  would  rather  be  with  you — oh, 
certainly ;  bnt  I  did  not  refuse  the  Briihls 
for  that  reason  only.  I  have  already  told 
you  why." 

The  Bun  had  set  now.  There  was  a  dull 
red  glow  on  the  mountain  heights.  In  the 
distant  village  lights  began  to  twinkle  star- 
like among  the  dusky  trees. 

InvoIuntarUy  Goturad  von  Beicheuberg 
paused  and  looked  down  at  the  fair  flower^ 
tike  face  by  his  side.  She  was  so  beautiful 
and  so  unconscious,  and  so  good  and  pnret 
Certainly  far  too  good  to  be  thrown  away 
on  a  rough  boor  like  Franz  BriibL  He 
lightly  touched  the  little  brown  hand  that 
hung  by  her  side. 

"I  am  glad  you  would  rather  be  with 
me,"  be  said  softly.  "  But  Frans  is  angry, 
is  he  not  t  Perhaps  you  are  unwise  to 
offend  him." 

"Whyt"  she  asked  simply,  and  drew 
her  hand  away,  looking  up  at  him  witli 
frank,  sweet  eyea,  that  yet  held  the  shadow 
of  some  dim  trouble. 

He  laughed  a  little  uncomfortably. 

"Perhaps  he  loves  you,  and  would 
marry  you,  and  then  you  would  have  a 
home,  and  no  need  to  tronble  yooreelf 
about  the  fntora" 

The  rosy  colour  flushed  all  over  her  fair 
face. 

"Oh  no — no!"  she  cried  eagerly;  "I 
could  not — I  have  never  thought  of  such  a 
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thing.  And  Fnuu — oh,  I  do  not  like  him 
«t  alL  He  is  fierce  tnd  rude,  and  he 
thinks  ao  much  of  himself  becftose  he  will 
have  the  farm,  and  the  giiii  of  the  village 
■11  flatter  him.  Bnt  I — oh  no,  I  should 
never  think  of  him  as — as  yon  say." 

"Yon  are  a  foolish  little  aonl,"  he 
ut&irered,  nniling,  but  not  ill  pleased,  after 
all,  at  the  (rank  confeasion,  "Why  are 
Toa  taminz  that  way—do  yon  wish  to  go 
nome  already  1 " 

"It  is  getUt^  late,"  she  said  rather 
reluctantly ;  "  I  mast  retam  now." 

"  Will  yon  walk  iiere  again  to^norrow, 
after  anuset  1 "  he  aiked  impulsiTely.  "  I 
will  bring  yoQ  that  book  we  were  talking 
of,  if  yon  like.  I  think  yon  said  yoQ  conld 
read  Germui  t " 

"  Yes  ;  bnt  not  very  well,"  she  answered 
diffidently.  "  And  will  yon  really  bring  me 
a  book  1  Yon  are  very  kind.  I — I  know 
I  am  atopid  and  ignorant,  but  indeed  I  do 
•o  wish  to  learn  more,  and  to  know  mor&' 

"  I  will  help  you  if  you  will  let  me,"  he 
■aid  gant^.  "I  may  not  ha  here  very 
mnch longtf,  bnt  while  I  am " 

A  momentary  compunction  cut  short 
his  speech.  He  knew  how  it  might  be, 
and  uie  did  not.  He  saw  the  pure  white 
page  of  an  innooebt,  &neiM  gutUiood  lying 
theo^  at  his  hand.  Should  he  leave  it  a 
Uanl^  or  write  npon  it  those  letters  of  fire 
that  are  never  again  to  be  erased  t 

As  the  thought  crossed  his  mind,  his 
nes  met  hers  m  the  soft  summer  doak. 
"niey  were  so  anziotu,  so  pleading,  so  full 
of  hidden  depths  of  thought,  emotion, 
passioD — all  tiiat  might  be  as  fruit  to  the 
flower,  as  blossom  to  the  bud. 

"  While  I  am,"  he  went  on  hnrriedly, "  I 
will  teaeh  yonwbaterei  you  wish." 

Her  wluHe  face  glowed  and  brightened 
at  bis  words, 

"  How  can  I  thank  you,  sir  t  "  she  said. 

"  Perhaps — some  day — I  will  tell  you," 
he  answered;  bat  she,  not  nnderstanding, 
was  silent. , 

How  happy  she  felt  walking  homewards 
in  that  enchanted  stillness,  beneath  the 
dusky  boughs  and  gleaming,  silver  moon- 
rays  !  How  happy,  even  though  old  Hans 
was  sleeping  yonder  in  the  grey  shadows 
of  the  uiorchyard,  and  on  all  the  wide 
earth  she  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  love 
or  care  for  her. 

Perhaps  in  all  life  there  is  no  feeling  so 
exc|aisite  as  that  sweet,  vague  happiness 
which  nestles  closely,  shyly,  to  the  heart,  in 
no  way  to  be  expressed  or  explained,  but 
capable  of  transfiguring  every  thought  and 


emotion,  and  filling  the  soul  to  the  very 
brim  with  its  own  sweet,  fanciful  possession. 

Talking  gravely,  simply,  earnestly, 
frankly,  turn  by  turn,  so  the  two  so 
strangely  met  and  associated  went  on  by 
the  bright  lake  waters,  parting  only  as 
they  reached  the  vUlage-stfeet,  which  was 
quite  deserted  now. 

That  night,  as  tlie  girl  knelt  by  her  bed, 
and  said  her  simple  prayers,  ab»  found 
herself  dimly  wondering  that  that 
dread,  cold  weight  of  ^mhappiness  seemed 
no  longer  to  press  its  heavy  hand  npon  her 
heart  Some  new  hope  had  sprung  to  life ; 
some  feint  ^eam  of  sunlight  had  fallen 
across  the  path  that  sorrow  had  left  so 
gloomy  and  so  dest^ate. 

It  was  with  her  when  her  eyes  closed  in 
slumber,  it  was  with  her  still  when  in  the 
clear,  bright  dawn  she  woke  to  hear  the 
songs  of  the  birds  among  the  boughs,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle  in  the  meadows. 
She  rose  and  opened  her  little  lattice 
window,  and  looked  away  over  the  dewy 
fields  to  where  the  great  mountains  lay 
dill  wrapped  in  dim  mist.  She  had  not 
been  up  there  since  Hans  Kranss  died,  but 
die  thought  she  could  go  this  morning, 
and  it  would  be  sweet  to  feel  once  more 
the  cool,  rich  air  oa  those  lof)?  heights,  to 
see  the  grey,  soft  shadows  melt  beneath  the 
Bunrays,  and  feel  the  old  sweet  thrill  of 
wonder  and  delight,  as  she  looked  down  at 
the  sleeping  canton,  and  tranqnU  waters  far 
below. 

She  was  soon  dressed,  and  ont,  and  climb- 
ing the  steep  path  which  led  up  besida  the 
nearly  completed  railway.  She  met  no 
one  till  half-way  up  Hia  ascent,  and  then, 
with  a  strange  little  thrill  of  anger  and 
dislike,  she  round  herself  confronted  by 
Franz  Briihl 

"  Yon  are  up  early,"  he  said  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  Are  you  going  to  meet  the  fine 
gentleman  who  was  with  you  last  night  1 " 

She  looked  np  at  him,  her  eyes  dark 
with  sudden  anger. 

"  I  go  to  meet  no  one,"  she  answered 
curtly,  "  only  to  see  the  sunrise.  It  seems 
so  long  sinoe  I  have  been  there,"  she 
added  sadly,  as  she  looked  up  towards  the 
Bigi  Kulm. 

He  looked  at  her  closely,  then  turned  as  if 
to  bear  her  company,  for  she  was  moving  on. 

'*  My  mother  was  vexed  you  could  not 
come  lost  night,"  he  said  presently.  "Audit 
is  not  wise  of  yon  to  be  about  so  much  with 
the  herr  engineer  Gentlemen  such  as  he 
are  not  fit  company  for  peasant  mudens, 
so  my  mother  says,  and  so  I  think  too." 


AU.  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 
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"You  mother  ia  Tory  kind  to  intereat 
herself  in  wh*t  I  do,"  the  giil  uiswered 
proudly.  "And  yesterday  wu  only  the 
second  time  I  have  ^oken  to  the  herr. 
He  iraa  w  kind  to  my  father.  And  vhjr 
Bhonld  I  not  speak  to  him,  or  let  hii^ 
wijk  with  me,  if  he  wishes  1  There  is 
nothiog  wrong  in  that." 

"  At  present —  no,"  answered  Frans 
moodily.  "Bat  if  it  goes  on,  one  oannot 
teU.  I  do  not  like  yon  to  talk  so  familiarly 
with  Btrangere." 

"Yoadonotlikeiti"  she  echoed  won- 
deringly.  "  What  is  it  to  you  I  Yoa  are 
not  my  father  or  my  brother,  Fraii&" 

"  No,"  he  answered  in  the  same  aollan 
way.  "  Ferhapa  it  would  be  better  if  I 
wer&  I  woold  tell  that  fine  uistoorat  to 
keep  his  distance,  and  not  be  trying  to 
mi^  honeet  girls  diBcontented." 

The-warm  indignant  colour  flashed  rouly 
into  the  ^I'l  ohe«kB. 

"I  am  glad  yon  are  not  my  brother," 
she  sud  oastOy.  "Yoo  are  rode,  and 
rough,  and  un^d.  Yoa  never  did  like 
me  to  have  any  pleasure  or  amnseroent. 
I  wish  you  womd  not  mind  about  me  or 
what  I  do.  There  are  bo  many  other  girls 
in  the  village,  aad  they  are  prettier  and 
well  dowered,  and  they  think  so  much  <rf 
you.    Why  do  you  not  go  to  them  1 " 

He  looked  ^  her  with  a  half-Btnpid, 
half<admiring  glance,  and  his  bronzed  ace 
grew  a  shade  ^er. 

"  You  know  very  well  I  eare  for  none 
of  the  village  girls, '  he  answered  sollenly. 
"I  like  you  better  than  any  of  them,  and 
I  will  marry  you  at  once,  if  you  will  only 
say  yes ;  and  you  need  not  trouble  about 
your  future,  or  wwk  hard  as  you  said 
you  would,  and  my  mother  will  welcome 
yoa,  though  you  are  only  a  nameless  child, 
and  can  bring  no  store  of  linen  or 
dowry  of  any  sort  in  your  hand.  But  we 
are  well-to^do,  and  tlut  does  not  matter, 
and  they  know  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
you,  though  indeed  there  is  rich  Kiitchen, 
the  vine-grower's  daughter,  whom  I  might 
have  for  the  asking,  and  pretty  Therese, 
too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and " 

"  I  should  advise  yoa,  then,  to  ask  them," 
interrupted  Edelw^  indignantly.  "  Ido 
not  like  you — 00,  nor  ever  did— and  I  do 
not  wish  to  marry." 

For  au  instant  her  companion  stood  Etill, 
and  stored  at  her  as  if  discrediting  his 
senses. 

"  You  — will-^B» — tddiTj    me  1 "    he 


jerked  out  abruptly,  and  then  looghed 
rudely  and  long.  "  Perhaps  you  tiank 
I  am  not  in  eameat,  but  I  am. 
YoD  had  better  think  it  over.  Yon 
will  not  get  such  an  offer  twiee,''-he'  said 
at  last  "You  know  you  ore  only  a 
peasant,  and  have  not  even  a  name  to 
call  your  own.  Yon  will  have  to  hve  by 
younelf,  and  work  bard  for  your  daily 
bread,  uid  it  is  no  use  letting  yoar  bead 
run  on  books,  and  fine  gentlemen,  and  nich 
like  follies.  Eveiyone  knows  what  that 
leads  to." 

He  stopped  abmpUy,  for  something  in 
the  drl's  white,  indignant  faoe  shomea  his 
rongn  taunts; 

"You  have  forced  your  eon^any  on 
me,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not  wish  for  it,  Ofid 
you  have  no  right  to  insult  me  because 
now  I  have  no  one  to  protect  me.  I — I 
eaonot  help  about  my  name ;  and  has  not 
Father  Josephs  told  us  that  it  is  what  we 
do  that  brings  ns  leapeot — not  what  we 
are.  And  now  I  have  sud  oU,  and  I  do 
not  wish  yoa  to  apeak  to  me  again.  If 
my  father  had  been  alire  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  offer  me  snch  insnlts  ;  it  ia 
cowardly,  and  I — I  hate  youl  I  wish  I 
might  never  see  yonr  face  again  1 " 

She  broke  down  into  bitter  weeping,  for 
anger  was  rare  with  her,  and  her  rage  and 
incugnation  SBrprised  hersell  As  for 
Franz,  he  only  stood  still  and  stared  at  her 
with  lowering  brows  and  angry  eyes.  Then 
she  tnmed  and  fled  post  lum  into  the 
woods  beyond,  and  he  knew  it  was  nselees 
to  follow,  or  attempt  to  make  peace,  until 
her  first  feelings  of  wrath  and  indignation 
had  spent  thomaelvea. 

"  Hate  me  I "  be  muttered  to  himself  as 
be  went  down  the  steep,  rough  path. 
"  That  is  his  doing.  Let  him  look  to 
himself.  I  Bwear  he  shall  never  win  what 
be  has  made  me  lose  I " 
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CHAPTER  TIIL 

Edie  Fairfax,  with  every  wMt  u  good 
cuue  to  take  life  as  eaalf  u  Phil,  found 
heiaelf  on&bla  to  do  ao,  for  tiie  simple 
reason  that  Nature  had  endoired  her  vith 
a  more  restless  and  question- loving  disposi- 
tion. To  lay  aside  her  oars  and  rest  upon 
them,  simply  because  a  good  breeze  was  fill- 
ing oat  her  sail,  would  have  been  au  utter 
impoesibQity  to  her.  Thank  yon,  no ;  she 
would  tar  eooner  '"boat  ship,"  and  go  in 
an  exactly  opposite  direction,  making  what 
headway  she  coold  against  the  wind.  Time 
enoagh  to  give  op  the  management  of  her 
little  craft  when  her  hand  was  too  weak  to 
hold  an  oar,  her  eye  too  dim  to  see  the 
rocks  ahead.  Until  then  her  coarse  she 
voold  make  and  keep  for  herself,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  manage  to  get  on,  just  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  this  world,  by  dint  of  hard 
pulling,  good  steering,  and  taking  her 
sounduigs  pretty  often. 

Hon^y  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
little  matter  of  "taking  soundings"  did 
KO  on  pretty  often.  Edie  was  one  of  those 
mdividoals  blessed  with  sach  an  ezcesA  of 
ene^y  that,  one  way  or  another,  it  most 
find  an  ottUet  for  itoeJf.  The  oatiets  she 
had  found  for  herself  from  her  smallest  and 
most  mischief-loving  days  upwards  were 
numerous,  and  at  times  remarkable.  A 
whole    menagerie    of    pets,    a    box    of 

(gardening-tools,  an  incessant  sucoeBsion 
of  dancing,  riding,  driving,  and  boating 
lessons  h^  been  wonderfm  safety-valves 
for  her  in  her  pinafore  da^a  Later 
OS  had  come  in  their  stead  delightful  sips 
of   London  dissipation  imbibed  during  a 


county  gaiety.  Then,  too,  there  was  dear 
papa  always  at  hand  to  be  looked  after, 
taken  care  of,  kept  "  up  to  the  mark " 
generally  in  his  social  and  magisterial 
dutiee;  and,  over  and  above  everything  else, 
was  there  not  dear  old  Phil  to  tease  and 
worry,  caress  and  be  kind  to,  just  as  the 
fit  might  take  her  little  ladyship  1 

But  alas  for  the  wet  days  Uiat  cat  her 
off  from  any  one  of  these  outlets  to  super- 
fiaoQS  energy  1  Alas  for  the  dreary  days 
when  a  sprained  ankle  kept  her  indoors. 
Alas  for  the  three  months  that  Phil  was 
enjoying  his  mountaineering,  fishing,  or 
yachting,  if  they  fuled  to  come  precisely  at 
the  time  that  Edie  was  in  London  with 
her  father,  enjoying  her  round  of  social 
gaieties  and  entertainments  1  Fat  a  stopper 
upon  Stromboli,  look  for  resalte  in  the 
Meditemnean  !  The  results  in  the  boose- 
hold  at  the  Hall  following  these  untoward 
events  were,  to  say  the  least,  disturbing 
and  uncomfortable.  A  servant  or  tiro 
sent  away  would  count  for  nothing.  Tliey 
might  be,  and  no  doubt  frequently  were, 
reinstalled  when  the  young  mistress's 
caprice  had  spent  itself,  and  fine  weather 
had  once  more  returned. 

There  were  other  things  at  times  not 
quit«  BO  easy  of  readjustment  Hasty 
letters  written  to  distant  relatives,  or  half- 
estranged  friends,  which  no  amount  of 
apology  afterwards  could  atone  for ;  hasty 
resolves  made  and  acted  upon,  whose 
consequences  it  would  take  the  wisdom  of 
years  to  ondo. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  - 
the  ill-advised  notion  of  releasing  Phil  for 
a  whole  twelvemonth  from  bis  engagement  I 
to  her  would  ever  have  ei^iered  her  head,  i 
had  not  a  wrist  sprained  at  tennis  in- ; 
capacitated  her  at  once  from  riding,  or  ^ 
-'-■-iniT    f.liArAhv   Imvinc    hnr  a  vast  and  .4 
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whereia  her  mind  wu  free  to  dwell  upon 
all  BortH  of  probabilities,  and  likely  or 
unlikely  poonbilidea.  Among  the  Utter 
she  placed  the  posdMIity  of  Phil  not 
haviog  Bcfflcientlv  known  his  own  mind 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  drift  into  a 
matrimonial  enmgement  with  her.  Of 
conne  it  woa  not  likely  that  Phil  ever  would 
or  conld  see  anyone  in  the  whole  world  he 
would  or  conld  love  better  than  her,  little 
£die,  bat  still  there  was  a  posaibility  of 
such  a  thingr  and  that  poa^ility  mnst  be 
faced.  So  there  and  then,  in  her  nanal 
impetnoos  yet  dogged  fasliion,  the  set  hei^ 
self  to  face  it,  and  the  resolt  was,  aa  baa 
already  been  shown,  a  considerable  amount 
of  discomfort  to  her  father,  to  Phil,  and 
eventually  to  herself. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  EUinor's  coming 
to  the  house,  and  the  consequent  upheaval 
of  many  dieiished  household  ways,  set 
Edie's  brain  going  <xi  a  few  freah  posai- 
bilities. 

EUinor  was  altogether  "  a  new  expe- 
rience" to  Edie;  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
eighteen  years  she  had  never  seen  a  ^iil  to 
compare  with  her  for  beauty,  for  "distinc- 
tion of  appearance,  for  grace  of  manner, 
for  audacity,  for  intellectual  siq>erioTity  of 
a  certain  sort.  That  the  coming  of  this 
remarkable  young  person  into  their  quiet 
household  must  be  attended  with  some 
resi^ta  went  without  saying.  Now  what 
were  those  resalts  likely  to  be  1  And  Edie, 
haviog  arrived  at  this  point  in  her  tliink- 
ing,  let  her  pes  for  an  instant  fall  from  her 
hand — she  was  writing  invitations  to  a 
dinner  to  be  given  for  Ellinor'a  express 
delectation  —  leaned  back  in  her  i^iaJr, 
knotted  her  brows,  and  made  her  head 
ache. 

"  Phil  said  the  other  night,"  her  thonghta 
went  on,  "  that  he  hoped  she  didnt  mean 
mischief.  Now  what  did  he  mean  by  mis- 
chief—what sort  of  mischief  can  she  by 

any  possibility " 

But  rap,  rap,  there  came  at  the  door  at 
this  moment  (Edie  was  writang  in  her  own 
little  sitting-room);  and  Janet,  her  maid 
of  more  than  twelve  years'  standing,  made 
her  appearaoca 

"Did  you  say,  miss,"  aaked  the  neat, 
prim  old  servant,  holding  up  some  black 
lace,  "that  tJiis  lace  was  to  go  on  your 
grey  dress  1 " 

"  Now  you  know  I  did,  Janet,"  said 
Edie  a  litue  shaiply,  for  Janet's  entrance 

j  had  somewhat  disturbed  her  train  of  ideas, 
and  she  was  atmous  to  get  rid  of  her,  to 

I   set  them  going  again. 


But  Janet  did  not  seem  at  all  a 
to  be  gone;  she  made  the  round  of  the 
room,  arranged  a  curtun,  straightaned  a 
table-cover,  brouejit  a  foot-stool  for  her 
young  mistress's  feet. 

Edie  knew  by  experience  that  Janet 
had  something  else  to  say,  and  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  at  peace  till  it  was 
said. 

What  is  it,  Janet  1  Make  haste  and 
tell  me  at  once,"  she  said  a  litiJe  petu- 
lantly; "don't  yon  see  I  have  all  these 
notes  to  get  through  before  I  go  down  to 
luscheon  t " 

"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  much  to  say,  Hiss 
Edie,"  replied  Janet  with  on  affectation  of 
nonchidance  which  Edie  detected  in  a 
moment ;  "  I  was  only  thinking  that  I  don't 
think  your  eyes  are  quite  so  quick  as  they 
used  to  be,  or  you  would  have  seen  what 
was  going  on  just  under  them." 

"  Seen  !  What  do  you  mean  t  What  can 
there  be  to  see  1 " 

"Look,  Miss  Edie,"  was  Jonefs  re- 
ply, aa  with  one  hand  she  drew  back 
the  window-curtain  she  had  just  been 
arranging. 

Edie,  sitting  sideways  to  the  window, 
half  turned  her  head. 

From  her  room  there  could  be  seen  a 
pretty  stretch  of  l&wn,  broken  hrae  and 
there  by  flower-beds,  and  bounded  by  a 
lake  in  which  stood  a  small  laorel-plantad 
island.  A  boat  was  always  kept  there 
ready  to  hand,  so  that  one  could  step 
off  the  lawn  into  it,  and  enjoy  a  loief 
row. 

Into  this  boat,  at  the  moment  Edie 
turned  her  head,  the  squire  was  handing 
Miss  Yorke.  He  was  doing  it  somehow 
with  a  bowiof^  courtly  air  which  seemed 
naw  to  him,  and  which  Imparted  to  him  a 
somewhat  jaunty,  youthful  ^pearanoa 
Edie  laired. 

"Why,  how  ridiculous  papa  looks! 
Oh— h  I "  She  stopped  herself  abmpUy  in 
the  very  midst  of  her  exclamation  as  it 
flashed  into  her  mind  thid  this — exactly 
this  that  she  was  looking  at— -was  what 
Phil  bad  meant  when  he  used  the  uncom- 
fortable word  "mischief"  in  connection  with 
Ellinor. 

She  felt  herself  grow  cold  and  sick,  then 
she  flushed  hot  and  red. 

"Itcan't  be— it  isn't  possible!"  sheened 
vehemently,  turning  to  Janet 

Janet,  however,  had  discreetly  voniabed. 
Her  object  was  accomplished.  She  had 
aroused  tier  young  mistress  to  a  sense  of  > 
possible  condition  of  thinks,  which  not  she, 
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nor  M17  other  member  of  the  boiuehold, 
could  contemplate  with  utisfftction;  this 
done,  ahe  did  not  care  to  face  alone  the 
torrent  of  taigrj  vehemence  she  felt  sure 
ironld  enme. 

Edie  stood  still  watching  the  pur  from 
the  window.  She  watched  the  little  boat 
glide  across  the  lake,  she  aaw  the  two  land 
at  the  small  island,  then  disappear  among 
the  riiododendrons  and  willows.  This  tiny 
island  was  merely  a  nesting-place  for  the 
water-fowl ;  no  doabt  EUinor  uid  the 
sqmrd  were  wi*Trftig  the  round  of  it  in 
uHnor's  slow,  gracenil  fashion — somewhere 
about  a  step  a  minute,  and  a  minute's 
pause  between  each  step. 

"I  conid  have  gone  rouud  it  and  ex- 
plored every  nook  and  cranny  a  dozen 
times  over  in  less  Ume,  no  doubt,  than 
bhejr  would  take  going  half-way,"  Edie  said 
to  herself,  standing  there  at  the  window 
with  her  watch  in  her  hand  timing  the 
unconsetons  two. 

At  exactly  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  after 
they  had  landed,  EUinor's  cream-coloured 
moming-gown  showed  again  among  the 
dark  glossy  Unrels.  How  carefully  the 
squire  held  the  boat  while  she  stepped  into 
it ;  what  a  long  time  he  seemed  to  keep 
her  hand  in  his  to  assist  her  in  takine  her 
■eat  I  Why  she,  little  Edie,  would  nave 
been  left  to  bump  heraelf  in  and  shake 
herself  out  as  best  she  conld,  and  had  had 
to  do  it  scores  of  times  over.  And  actually 
there  waa  he  putting  one  of  &e  cushions 
for  EtlinOT  to  rest  her  feet  on,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  were  going  a  journey  to 
tiie  North  Pole,  or,  to  say  me  least,  a  trip 
across  the  Channel,  instead  of  across  a 
little  tiny  pool  of  water  that  scarcely  gave 
one  time  to  say,  "  One,  two,  three— here 
we  are!" 

EUinor  took  the  oars  returning.  It  was 
a  bright,  and  for  the  time  of  year  a  warm 
momiog.  Autumn  was  dying  slowly, 
regretfully,  delicioualy.  EUinor  must  have 
felt  warm,  or,  more  likely  still,  have  felt 
herself  looking  particularly  handsome  that 
morning,  for  she  took  off  her  straw-hat,  and 
dared  tiae  sun's  raya.  The  squire  must 
have  had  a  good  front  view  of  her  as  they 
sat  face  to  face  in  that  smaU  boat. 

"He  can't  help— it  isn't  possible  for 
living  soul  to  help  admiring  her ! "  Edie 
said  to  herself  as  she  noted  the  slender, 
gracatnl  form  of  the  rower,  the  ease  and 
skill  with  which  she  mani^ed  her  oars. 
"How  like  a  crown  of  burnished  gold,  too, 
that  auburn  hair  of  hers  shone  in  the 
aotumn  sunlight  I    What  wonder  If " 


but  here  Edie  abruptly  broke  otT  her 
thinking — a  sadden  resblntion  had  come 
into  her  head.  She  would  not  pause  to 
reflect  whether  it  were  a  vise  or  a  good 
one — act  apOQ  it  at  once  she  must  and 
would. 

So  downatuiB,  there  and  then,  she  went, 
and  met  EUinor  and  her  father  coming  in 
at  the  garden-door. 

"Your  rowing  is  as  perfect  as  your 
riding,  EUinor,"  the  squire  was  saying  in 
his  usual  load,  mellow  tones,  as  they 
entered.  "I  wish  little  Edie  could  be 
made  to  understand " 

But  Edie,  at  this  moment,  confronted 
him  with : 

"  I  understand  a  great  deal  more  than 
you  give  me  credit  for,  papa.  Come  into 
the  study.  There  is  something  I  want 
particularly  to  say  to  you  this  morning" 

It  was  a  bad  beginning  for  the  squire. 
He  felt,  to  say  the  least,  uncomfortable,  as 
he  followed  his  little  daughter  into  his  own 
sanctum,  and,  as  she  bid  him,  shut  the 
door. 

Edie  took  her  Esther's  big  chair  beside 
the  fir&  He  remained  standing  in  front 
of  her,  feeling  uncommonly  like  one  of  the 
small  culprits — apple  or  egg  stealers — he 
was  at  times  in  tne  habit  of  interviewing 
m  that  room,  in  order  to  save  them  a  more 
public  ordeaL 

"Well,  now,  Edie,  what's  the  very 
important  thing  you  have  to  say  to  me 
this  morning  t "  he  began,  making  a  huge 
and  visible  effort  to  assume  an  air  of  easy 
indifference.  "Want  another  five-pound 
note  —  eh,  little  girll  Overrun  the  con- 
stable this  week  again  1 " 

Edie  ignored  the  latter  half  of  his 
speech. 

"This  is  what  I  have  to  say,  papa,"  she 
answered,  looking  him  full  and  steadUy  in 
the  face :  "that  I  won't  have  Ellinor  Yorke 
for  a  stepmother — that's  all," 

How  she  managed  to  say  the  words  so 
calmly,  she  herself  did  not  know,  for  her 
heart  was  going  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and 
as  she  sat  uiere  she  trembled  from  bead  to 
foet  with  nervous  excitement 

"Bless  my  soul!  —  bless  my  sonl  1" 
exclaimed  the  sqoire,  trying  to  coUect  his 
ideas  and  get  a  little  time  for  himself; 
then  once  more  "Bless  my  soul  I"  for  the 
more  he  tried  to  get  together  Ms  ideas, 
the  faster  they  seemed  to  run  away  from 
him. 

"  Ah,  it  would  be  time  for  us  all  to  pray 
for  oar  souls  if  such  a  thi^g  as  that  were 
likely  to  h^pen.     But  it  won't — it  sha'n't  I 
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I  tell  Toa,  papa,  I  won't  have  her  for  ^oar 
Bocond  vile." 

The  sqiure  coughed  and  cleared  hia 
throat 

"  Don't  yon  think,  Edie,"  he  said,  feeling 
himself  a  little  bit  driven  into  a  oomer 
now,  and  at  bay — "  don't  70a  think  yon  had 
better  leave  the  qaestlon  of  my  aeoond  wife 
to  me  1  Yon'Il  have  quite  enoiuh  to  do, 
my  dear,  if  you  deyote  your  uonghta — 
alC  to  your  own  firat  husband" 

"  Thank  you,  papa,  I  have  quite  enc 
thoughts  for  both,  and,  don't  you  see, 
leave  this  matter  to  you,  you  will  be  aore 
to  make  a  mesa  of  it  one  way  or  another, 
and  then  be  sorry  when  it's  too  late.  You'd 
be  bitterly,  bitterly,  bitterly  sorry  when  it 
was  too  labB,  and  you  found  EUinor  Yorke 
had  done  her  bwb  to  break  everyone's 
heart" 

"Now,  Edie,"  said  the  squire,  growing 
suddenly  serious,  "will  you  mind  telling 
me  what  yon  can  find  in  EUinor  to  dislike 
as  you  do  1  Sheia  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
an  amiable " 

"  Oh — h  I "  groaned  Edle  under  her 
breath. 

"Young  woman,  moat  graceful,  accom- 
plished, winning  in  her  ways.  Now,  my 
dear,  let  me  tdl  you,  her  companionship 
would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  you.  Your 
dear  mother  dying  when  you  were  such  a 
baby,  you  have  ladced  many  advantages  in 
your  bringing  up.  Now,  to  be^  with, 
your  manner  of  entering  a  room  does  not 
compare  with  EUinor's " 

But  hereEdie  jumped  to  her  feet, crimson 
and  palpitating. 

"Papa,  I  should  hate — hate— hato  my- 
soU  if  I  were  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
like  Ellinor  Yorke  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  If 
I  felt  myself  growing  the  tiuisst  scrap  of  a 
morsel  like  her,  I  would  rush  off  to  the 
chemist's  and  say,  '  Give  me  every  atom  of 
arsenic  you  have  in  your  shop ;  Z  want  to 
kill  myself  right  off  at  once.'  Manner  of 
entering  a  room,  indeed  1  I  never  think 
the  least  bit  how  I  go  into  a  room,  and  so 
long  as  I  don't  go  in  on  all-fours,  how  can  it 
mattor  t  I  don't  think  of  manner,  and  I 
won't  think  of  manner  1  I  do  just  what- 
ever comes  into  my  head " 

"  And  say  just  whatever  comes  into 
itl" 

"  Why,  of  coarse  I  can't  eay  what  doesn't 
come  into  it !  And  this  I  will  say :  that  for 
a  man  of  your  age — sixty  at  the  very  least 
— to  think  of  marrying  such  a  very  young 
girl,  is  simply  ridicnloos  !  Papa,  it  is  no 
use  you  getting  into  a  rage  like  that  I    I 


say  it's  ridiculoQB,  ridiculous,  ridiculous  1" 
And  here  Edie  gave  a  most  impressire 
stamp  with  her  small  foot  on  the  Turkey- 
carpet 

"  My  dear  Edie,  I  never  felt  less  inclined 
to  be  Id  a  nge  in  my  life.  Only,  next 
time  you  state  my  age,  please  remember  I 
was  only  fifty-four  last  birthday." 

"  Papa,  you  were  in  a  rage — I  could  see 
it  in  your  face;  you  always  get  into  a 
temper,  however  quietly  I  may  speak  to 
you.  Well,  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to 
say,  and  that  is,  if  you  do  make  yourself 
ridiculous  and  marry  this  girl.  111  make 
myself  ridiculous,  too,  imd  marry  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  my  father.  You'll  see, 
papa — you'll  see." 

"  Now,  my  dear  Edie "  began  the 

squire. 

But  Edie  was  not  to  be  intormpted. 

"I  can't  marry  the  vicar,  becs^ue  ha  is 
married  already,  or  else  he's  just  the  man 
I  should  have  chosen,  the  nice,  stupid  old 
thing  1  But  there's  dear  old  Colonel 
Wickham  a  bachelor  still — yes,  just  as  old 
as  yon  are,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  utterly 
absurd " 

"  Mydear,  wouldn't  the  Colonel's  nephew 
do  better  I "  suggested  the  squire  slyly. 

"What,  Phil]  Oh,  he's  much  too  young; 
Nothing  under  fifty  wonld  suit  me  now. 
You'll  see,  papa,  you'll  see.  We  shall  all 
be  at  Wickbam  Place  to-night,  and  I'll 
begin  and  make  love  to  the  Colonel  as 
&ut  as  ever  I  can.  You'll  see,  papa — you'll 
a" 

Edie,  as  she  spoke,  was  gradually  making 
her  way  towaios  the  door.  She  felt  her 
calmness  was  giving  way,  and  did  not  care 
to  collapse  into  a  Hood  of  tears  in  her 
father's  presence,  and  have  to  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  having  them  kissed 
away. 

"Now,  Edie,  my  dear,  this  is  very 
ungrateful,"  the  squire  expostulated.  "If 
I  have  shown  Elfinor  any  alight  atten- 
tion  " 

But  here,  with  another  "  You'll  see, 
papal"  Edie  abut  the  door  behind  her 
and  ran  straight  npsturs  to  her  own 
room 

What  the  squire  had  intended  waa  to 
hint,  in  a  delicate  fashion,  that  if  he  had 
seemed  to  show  Miss  Yorke  any  marked 
attention,  it  had  been  out  of  pure  kindness  - 
to  Edie  herself,  and  to  Phil,  in  order  to 
keep  the  latter  oat  of  barm's  way.  He 
knew  his  little  daughter's  temper,  and 
had  something  of  a  dread  whither  it 
might  lead  her  now. 
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RUTLANDSHIRK 

LnTLB  Batland,  it  nmy  be  s&id,  h&s 
be«n  a  good  deal  neglected  hj  hiatoriasa 
■ad  chrotdcleia.  Nobody  hae  thonght  it 
worth  while  to  make  an;  great  flonnBli  of 
tnunpete  over  the  doinga  of  mch  a  amall 
patch  of  temtorj,  iriiich  haa  never,  per- 
hxpe,  felt  itaelf  big  enoogh  to  take  any 
kadfaig  part  in  pabUe  afiaira.  The  diatrict, 
indeeiC  did  not  riae  to  the  dignity  of  a 
dure  under  the  Saxon  kings  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  Conqoeat  that  it  was 
adminiatered  as  a  aepatftte  oonnt^,  Aa  to 
how  Katland  got  its  diBtingnishing  name, 
(hen  are  Tarions  expUnations ;  thne  is  a 
tale  of  one  Bat  who  rode  roand  this 
coim^  in  a  day — a  feat  not  difficult  of 
ueompliohment,  seeing  that  its  whole 
drcoit  ie  little  oTer  nxtjr  miles.  Bat  the 
moat  probiUtle  aeeoont  gives  the  etymology 
aa  •<  quasi  Bedhmd,  for,  aa  if  nature  kept 
a  dye-vat  therein,  a  reddish  tinctore  dia- 
eolonreth  tite  eartii,  atones — yea,  the  very 
leeees  of  the  aheep  feeding  thereon."  Tbia 
nd-ochreooB  earth  alluded  to,  by  the  way, 
ia  only  fonnd  in  one  limited  portion  of  the 
eonnty,  where  it  was  long  a  aonrce  of 
I«ofit  to  certain  itinerant  dealers,  vrho 
were  looally  known  as  raddle  or  raddle 
men,  and  who  dealt  in  this  aabatance, 
which  they  sold  to  farmers  and  graziers 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  marking  their  abeep. 

Bat  if  Batiand  has  borne  no  ||reat  part 
in  history,  many  writers,  ancamt  and 
modem,  luve  *&  word  of  praise  to  aay  (or 
ita  onassaming  pleasantDeas  and  promerity. 
"No  plaee,"  writes  Foller,  "so  fair  for  the 
rider,  being  more  frnitft^  for  the  aHder 
therein."  While  Drayton,  iahiaFolyolbion, 
dioogh,  to  be  Bure,  Uie  poet  is  given  rather 
to  flattering  soticee  than  severe  criticism, 
sings: 

Siutll  shire,  that  cuut  prodnce  to  thj  pruportioii 
One  vala  of  ipedal  name,  one  forest,  Mid  one  flood, 
meaning  that  is,  tbe  vale  of  Catmoa,  of 
lome  local  celebrity ;  the  ancient  forest  of 
Ilefield,  on  the  weatem  border  of  the 
coonty,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is 
little  now  left  bat  the  name;  while  the 
"  flood  "  is  represented  by  the  little  river 
Wash — that  some  people  spell  with  a  G, 
initing  it  thoa,  "  Onaah,"  which  looka  as 
if  sooie  person  of  Celtic  proclivitiea  had 
been  ^mg  to  torn  a  good,  honest  Saxon 
word  into  WelsL 

Few  districts  have  so  little  to  show  in 


the  way  of  ohangea  and  transformation». 
Trade  and  manoftctore  have  nowhere 
eetabliahed  themselvea ;  the  population  has 
been  abnoat  statitHiary  far  centaries,  and 
in  some  cases  shows  a  distinct  decline  since 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled. 

Tbe  whole  of  Batland,  or,  as  it  was  thea 
called,  Boteland,  was  nnder  tbe  direct  lord- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  was 
generally  assigned  to  tbe  Qaeen  for  the 
time  beug;  and  there  is  a  curious  survival 
of  this  atate  of  things,  in  tbe  ancient 
village  of  Ketton,  which  Mill  pays  an  annual 
rent  of  a  few  shiUiogs  to  tbe  Crown, 
pro  ocreta  r^ime,  to  provide  tbe  Qaeen  with 
leggings,  that  is,  an  article  of  attire  that 
may  be  represented  by  the  high-battoned 
boots  of  the  present  day.  But  Edward  the 
Confeasor,  in  hia  lavish  affection  for  his 
favourite  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  West- 
miiuter,  bequeathed  the  whole  of  Boteland 
to  the  monks  thereof — a  grant,  however, 
not  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqoeror, 
except  •>  to  the  tithes  of  the  district  But 
the  memory  of  the  Confessor'a  gift  is 
preserved  in  tbe  coanectjoo  sUll  existing 
between  the  present  Deau  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  and  tJie  county.  The  county- 
town  of  Oakham  is  still  divided  into  tJie 
separate  joiisdictioas  of  the  lord's  hold 
and  tbe  dean's  hold,  and  a  tariennial  court 
is  still  held  in  the  latter  nnder  the 
antbority  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
And  tbe  neighbouring  manor  of  Barley- 
tborpe  has  tbe  unique  distinction  of  having 
existed  ainoe  the  days  of  the  Confessor 
ander  tba  same  lords,  the  Dean  and 
Cluster  being  allowed  as  the  virtual 
lepresentativea  of  the  Abbot  and  Biethren 
of  Westminster. 

The  secular  lords  of  Oakham  Castle  have 
undergone  greater  victsaitodes  and  ohsoges 
than  the  religious  corporation.  Tbe  first 
Norman  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Walcheline  de  Ferrers,  <d  the  great  Iron 
family  which  bore  tbe  three  horae-aboea  as 
its  heraldio  device,  These  Norman  Iron- 
banms,  who  were  Masters  of  the  Horse  to 
tbe  Dokes  of  Normandy,  were  thna  chained 
with  the  purveyance  of  horse-sboes  for  the 
ducal  cavalry,  and  tuight  be  eonmdered  as 
tbe  feudal  chieftains  of  tbe  blacksmiths 
generally,  while  a  remnant  of  their  privi- 
leges ia  presanred  in  the  old  manorial 
custom  of  OakhanL  Aooordiog  to  this 
custom,  every  baron  of  Uie  kingdom  on  his 
first  passing  thxough  the  loraship,  must 
give  a  hotse-shoe  as  tribute  to  the  lord  of 
tbe  castle,  and  this  tribute  is  stiU  exacted, 
and  a  (roodlv  arrav  of  these  horae-shora. 
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mottilj  gilt,  and  nuny  of  porbeotoiu  Hxe, 
ATA  Id  eTidenea  upon  the  wiUi  of  tlie  old 
hail  of  the  cttUfl,  now  used  f<»  >uUe  and 
eaBsiona,  and  n^led  npon  the  castl&^ate. 
Even  tojaltj  haa  not  been  held  nampt 
from  the  ttibate,  and  ihoee  are  pointed  oot, 
reepeotirely  contribnted  by  QaeenElizabetfa, 
Gloorge  the  Fonrth,  and  the  Princeae 
Victoria. 

Bat  the  notion  that  hone-Bhoea  thns 
affixed  iHTOOght  lock  to  the  owner  of  the 
dwelling,  duivaa  no  confirmation  ttota  the 
history  of  the  lords  of  Oakham  Gaatle. 
After  the  Iton  taoe,  the  Mortimen  held  it 
— nnhappy,  ill-fated  faatily — and,  miooeed- 
ing  these,  the  BoIuin&  The  tngic  end 
of  the  last  of  die  BohoDS  ia  {uniliar  to  as 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth.  Nor 
was  the  nte  of  Thomss  GromweU,  who 
acquired  this,  amcmg  other  spoil  of  the 
BohnuB,  any  more  propitioos,  while  tiie 
Harringtons,  who  had  flonriiiied  in  the 
oooDty  for  aiz  centttries,  came  to  a  sadden 
end  soon  after  aoqniring  the  lordship  of 
Oakham.  The  short  and  oolefU  splenaoor 
of  the  two  Villietsea,  Dnkes  of  Bnckmgham, 
is  hardly  an  exception  to  this  record  of 
ill-lack.  The  upell  was  broken,  however, 
by  the  Finches,  whose  forttmes  were 
foandfld  by  SirHeneageFioch,  Becorderof 
London,  and  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commoiu — the  Speaker  who  was  held  in 
his  chair,  while  some  ancoartly  resolnUon 
was  passed — while  his  son,  Heneage  the 
second,  rose  to  be  Lord  Keeper,  Lord 
Ohancellor,  and  Earl  of  Nottioghata. 

Msny  centaries,  howerer,  have  elapsed 
since  Oakham  Cutle  ceased  to  be  in  habit- 
able condition,  and  there  are  no  striking 
remains  of  its  ancient  state  except  the 
ancient  hall  already  mentioned,  still  in  nse 
as  the  "  aala  magna  "  of  the  districb  The 
fine  and  ancient  choroh  of  O&kham  eon- 
tains  snadry  ancient  monaments  of  long- 
forgotten  worthies ;  bat  perhaps  ^e  most 
remarkable  person  to  whom  the  town  has 
given  birth  was  Jefirey  Hadson,  whom 
contemporai?  chroniclers  have  recorded  as 
the  least  man  of  &»  least  ootmty  in 
England.  Wright,  the  historian  of  Bnt- 
land,  who  had  seen  and  known  the  cele- 
brated dwarf,  says  that  he  was  "  the  son  of 
one  John  Hadson,  a  person  of  very  meui 
condition,  but  of  Iwity  statore,  and  so  were 
all  his  children,  except  this  Jeffrey."  If  we 
may  believe  his  biogrmhers,  Jefilrey  was 
seven  yean  old,  and  omy  eighteen  inches 
high,  when  he  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  George  Villiers,  the  new  Dake  of  Back- 
I  ingham.    Villieis  had  bnllt  for  himself  a 


magnificent  mu»i<m  at  Barl^-on-the-HiU, 
near  Oakham,  and  here  the  famona  dwarf 
made  his  first  appearance  before  the  Kins 
and  coart,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Dake  of 
BackinghaiD,  served  np,  it  is  said,  in  a  cold 
pie,  oatof  whose  eraat  ha  leaped  in  the  foil 
attire  of  a  galbuit  pa^  of  hononr. 

After  this  Uie  dwarf  was  presented  to 
Qaeen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  contrasted 
witii  a  gigantic  porter  at  Whitehall,  who, 
it  is  said,  daring  the  progress  of  a  masque 
at  coart,  polled  the  little  fallow  oot  of  his 
pocket  So  nuich  in  the  royal  confidenoe 
had  Jefiiey  grown  that  he  was  du^at^iad 
to  France,  to  bring  over  a  midwife  for  his 
royal  mistrese's  accoachemMit,  but  was 
Motored  by  a  French  privateer,  and  carried 
into  Donkitk,  being  raleaaed  so(m  after  at 
the  express  instance  of  the  French  conit. 
In  the  Civil  War  Jefiirey  obtained  the  eon- 
mission  of  a  Captain  of  horse,  bnt  followed 
the  fortanea  of  his  mistress  when  ahe  took 
ref  age  in  France.  Hadson  was  of  a  peppery, 
valiant  temper,  and,  ontr^ed  by  the  too 
familiar  practical  jokes  of  tie  yooi^ 
Kngliah  refogees  about  the  ooart,  he  chaT 
lenged  one  £[r.  Crofts  of  their  namber,  to 
m<ntal  combat.  Crofts  appeared  at  the 
rendezvous  aiioed  with  a  -  sqairt,  hot 
Jefirey  showed  oonplosively  that  the  lava 
of  honour  had  no  respect  for  the  aise  of 
those  who  i^pealed  to  it,  and  compelled 
Hr.  Crofts  to  meet  him  on  horseback, 
armed  with  piatob.  On  this  occasion 
the  dwarf  brought  down  his  man  with 
fatal  efiect,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
the  Court  of  Franoe  in  oouseqaenee. 
Hudson  returned  to  Entfland  after  the 
Beetoiation,  and  fnm  a  Giqitain  of  horse, 
became,  it  is  said,  a  naval  commander. 
Anyhow,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Barbary  rovers  and  sold  into  slavery,  bat 
was  redeemed  after  a  time,  and  spent  the 
reat  of  bis  life  in  obscnrity,  aupported  by  a 
pension  allowed  him  by  the  Yillierses  and 
other  noble  families.  Aooording  to  his 
own  account,  he  ^w  not  at  all  oetween 
his  seventh  and  his  thirtieth  year,  but' after 
that  shot  np  to  the  hei^t  of  three  feet 
nine  inches,  a  sadden  growth  which  he 
attributed  to  the  beatings  and  hardships 
endured  under  his  Mabommedsn  masters, 

Aa  to  the  magnificent  and  ancient  seat 
of  Bnrley-Ou-the-Hil],  where  Hadson  the 
dwarf  made  his  first  public  appearance,  the 
house  fell  npon  evil  days  in  toe  civil  wars, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  a  ParUamentary 
force.  These  troops,  finding  the  hoose 
scarcely  defenrible,  abandoned  and  set  fire 
to  it,  and  in  the  flamee  disappeared  all 
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tnees  of  the  magnificence  of  the  YillierB 
occnpatioa  Only  the  stables  remuned, 
and  the  maniion  lay  rainoiis  and  deaect^d 
for  mxaj  yean,  till  the  Finches  boaght  it 
&om  the  second  spendthrift  Duke  of 
Bockingham.  And  now  a  fine  classic 
bmlding,  the  work  of  Bome  former  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  occupies  the  sita 

Not  far  from  Oakham  and  Borley  lias 
Elton,  with  ita  Tudor  maosioii,  once  the 
chief  Beat  of  the  Eaningtons,  who  held 
the  place  for  some  six  oentiuiee — from  the 
elerenth  to  the  eeTenteenth,  we  will  say. 
In  the  chnrch  Is  a  fine  monament  to  Sir 
Jataes  Harrington  and  his  wife,  Dame 
Luoy,  daughter  of  ^r  William  Sidney,  and 
witti  this  pur  by  feminine  descent  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  more  anoent  nobility  of 
tiie  kingdom  may  claim  to  be  connected. 
The  son  of  this  pair  was  created  Baron 
Ezton  by  King  James  the  First,  and  was 
the  Lord  Harrington  of  whom  so  much  is 
heard  in  a  sabordinate  way  daring  the 
reign  of  that  King ;  described  as  a  bountiful 
hooseteeper,  and  as  the  executor  of  Lady 
Frances  Sidney,  a  great  benefactor  to 
Sidney  Sossez  College,  Cambridge^  In  later 
yean  Lord  Harrin^o — as  alr^^  stated 
in  the  account  of  C<anbe  Abbey,  in  War- 
wickshire— became  the  tutor andgoardianof 
the  Frinoeas  ElizabeUi,  daughter  of  James 
the  First,  after  wards  marriedtotheF&Iatina 
It  was,  perhaps,  m  consideration  of  arrears 
doe  for  the  Princess's  board  and  lodging, 
for  which  hard  coin  was  difficult  to  extract 
from  the  wasteful,  impecouions  King,  that 
Lord  Harrington  was  granted  the  patent 
for  coining  farthings,  a  coin  which  hitherto 
had  been  snpplied  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  way  of  tradesmen's  tokens,  which  were 
now  pronoanced  illegal  The  profit  of 
coining  these  new  farthings,  which  were  of 
mnch  less  intrinsic  worth  than  the  trifiing 
value  Uiey  represented,  was  no  doubt  a 
handsome  perquisite,  but  Lord  Harrington 
did  not  live  long  enongh  to  enjoy  the 
profits  or  the  popularity  which  attended 
^e  new  coinage.  But  people  called  the  new 
coins  after  turn,  it  seems,  for  "  I  will  not 
hkto  t,  Harrington  o'  the  earn,"  wrote  Ben 
Jonson  in  The  Devil  is  an  Asa. 

Lord  Harrington's  death  was  indirectly 
owing  to  his  devotion  to  his  royal  charge, 
as  he  accompanied  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
to  her  new  residence  at  her  husband's 
castle  of  Hudelberg,  to  make  arrangements 
for  her  future  comfort  "  This  done  (as  if 
God  had  designed  this  for  his  last  work),  he 
ackened  on  the  first  day  of  his  return,  and 
died  at  Worms,  in  Germany,  anno  1613." 


This  last  statement  will  correct  a  carious 
error  which  crept  into  the  accoout  of  Lord 
Harrington  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
given  m  connection  with  Combe  Abbey, 
WarwickBhire,  in  which  Lord  Harrington 
was  mixed  up  with  another  nobleman. 
Lord  Craven,  who  eventually  became  the 
great  champion  and  friend  of  the  handsome 
and  vivacious  Elisabeth,  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence  Elizabeth's  art  coUection  was 
brought  to  Combe,  where  part  of  her 
early  life  was  passed,  by  collateral  des- 
oendants  of  Lcfd  Craven — quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  Harrington  family — who 
acquired  the  estate  by  purchase. 

This  purchase  was  connected  with  the 
general  break-up  of  the  Harrington  estates, 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  second 
lord  withont  issue,  when  the  sreat  landed 
property  of  the  family  was  sold  in  various 
directions.  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  the  founder  of 
Hioks's  Hall — the  old  Olerkenwell  Sessions 
House  —  became  the  proprietor  of  Exton 
Park,  and  the  descendants  in  the  female 
line  of  the  worthy  mercer  of  Chepe  still 
enjoy  the  estate  which  he  thus  acquired. 

Close  by  Kxton  is  the  small  hamlet  of 
Horn,  through  which  ran  the  old  British 
trackway,  known  in  many  parte  of  its 
course  as  Ermine  Street,  but  about  here  as 
Horn  Lane.  This  lane  was  once  the  high- 
road to  Lincoln,  and  to  this  circumstance 
Rutland  owes  its  possession  of  one  historic 
battlefield.  For  here,  at  a  nwt  still  known 
as  Bloodyoaks,  Edward  the  Fourth  en- 
countered the  has^  levies  of  the  adherents 
of  the  House  of  Warwick,  chiefly  men  of 
Lincoln,  whom  he  put  to  fl:^t  in  such 
disorder,  that  the  fugitives  Sung  away  their 
doublets  and  ooate-of-nml  in  order  to  ran 
the  faster.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  generally 
received  explanation  of  the  popular  name 
of  the  battle — namely,  Losecoat  Field. 

Close  to  Horn  also  runs  the  Great  Kortb 
Road,  now  almost  to  be  ranked  with 
Ermine  Street  as  one  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  district  The  village  of  Stretton  shows 
in  its  name  the  existence  of  the  more 
ancient  highway  that  hereabouts  crosses 
the  great  north  road,  while  the  village 
itself  has  an  ancient  reputation  for  the 
spirit  of  its  female  popolation,  embodied  in 
the  popular  distich,  "  Stretton  in  the 
street,  where  Shrews  meet,"  upon  which  an 
ungallant  chronicler  remarks :  "  Why,  so 
they  do  in  every  tbnet  in  the  Idngdom." 
Probably  our  tmiic  chronicler  had  in  his 
mind  the  equally  ancient  saying, "  There  is 
but  one  Shrewe  in  England,  and  every  man 
hath  her;"  while  the  reputation  of  the 
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conntr;  geDsniUy  for  the  Tigoroatf  elo- 
quence of  its  matroDs,  is  ahovu  in  the 
general  and  cinel  measntea  osed  for  lUi 
represaton — the  scolds'  bridles  and  the 
ducking-atoola,  of  iriiich  we  have  bo  many 
relics. 

Not  far  from  Stretton,  which  has  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  manor-house  and  a 
curious  old  church,  once  stood  the  old 
coaching  inn,  The  Bam  Jam,  a  lonely 
public-house  on  the  great  north  road,  bat 
a  general  stopping- place  fbr  coaches,  and 
of  mndi  fame  among  coachinK  and  horsey 
men  generally.  Perhaps  the  noose  stands 
there  still,  and  might  be  discOTered,  if  any 
onelhad  the  courage  to  explore  the  dnsty 
solitudes  of  the  old  coach-road. 

At  Empingham  we  have  an  old  Saxon 
settlement,  uist  has  the  credit  of  once 
having  been  a  place  of  importance,  stretch- 
ing down  to  the  little  river  Wash,  from 
wmch  the  village  is  now  at  some  distance. 
And  close  to  the  old  coach-road  is  Ticken- 
cote,  whose-  church  shows  many  interesting 
evidences  of  antiqnity,  spared  in  more 
recent  reoonatruction ;  a  fine  Norman 
arch  remaining  to  testify  to  former 
grandeur.  The  coach -road  crosses  the 
river  Wash  by  a  bridge,  which  has  given 
its  prefix  to  Bridge  Coaterton,  while 
close  by  is  Little  Casterton,  with  an 
ancient  church  Some  small  camp  pro- 
ably  protected  the  ancient  road,  which 
cioBsea  hereabouts,  and  hence  the  sugges- 
tive names  of  these  villagea  Nearer 
the  border  of  Lincolnshire  is  Ryall,  also  an 
ancient  Saxon  settlement,  one  of  whose 
early  lords  is  noted  as  having  commanded 
the  men  of  Stamford  in  a  fight  with  the 
Danes.  The  church  was  once  dedicated  to 
St.  Tibba,  a  Saxon  saint  of  the  royal 
Mercian  line,  who  is  said  to  have  here  passed 
her  days  in  the  seclosion  of  a  lonely  cell. 
The  fair  siunt,  however,  had  strong  pro- 
clivities for  hawhing  and  hunting,  and 
became,  after  her  death,  generally  considered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  those  who  followed 
sport  with  hawk  or  hound.  The  hunts- 
man's encouraging  cry,  "  Ho,  tantivy  1 "  is 
id  to  have  been  originally  an  ejaculatory 
peal  to  St  Tibba,  from  whom,  perhaps, 
ib  the  cat  has  derived  her  name. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  fame 
of  this  ancient  saint  is  still  preserved  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  is  reported  a 
Queen  of  ancient  days,  who  was  accustomed 
to  bathe  in  a  spring,  which  is  still  shown 
at  Tibbal's  Hill,  which  took  its  name  from 
that  circumstance.  Adjoining  the  church, 
on  the  west  side,  are  also  shown  remains 
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of  a  building,  which  is  called  St  Tibba'a 
Cell,  and  mdcb,  ^saibly  enoueh,  may 
mark  the  exact  site  of^  her  dwelling, 
occupied  from  time  to  time  by  a  eacceadoQ 
of  anchorites. 

At  Easenden,  dose  by,  ve  have  the  aite 
of  an  ancient  castle,  shown  by  traces  of  the 
moat  that  once  surrounded  it,  and  an 
ancient  church,  which  once  probably  served 
the  castle,  and  was  enclosed  in  its  enceinte. 
And  these  once  belonged  to  the  great  King- 
maker, and  were  sabaeqnently  sold  by  the 
Crown  to  Cecil,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  takes  his  title 
of  Baron  Essenden  from  these  gras^ 
hiUocks. 

Normanton  lies  higher  up  the  little 
Wash,  where  a  village  has  altogether  dis- 
appeued,  its  foundations  hidden  under  the 
greensward  of  the  park,  where  the  church 
alone  remains,  enclosed  within  the  private 
grounds,  as  evidence  of  the  former  exis- 
tence of  the  deserted  village;  while  at 
Edith  Weston,  doae  by,  we  have  an 
ancient  church  and  mansion,  of  which 
parts  may  have  belonged  to  an  andent 
priory — a  cell  to  the  stately  Norman  Abbey 
of  St  Qeorges  de  Boschervilla 

Another  relic  of  more  prosperous  days  is 
Martinsthorpe,  or  Mastrop,  according  to 
common  parlance,  with  its  ^pnlatioo 
almost  nil,  and  its  church  in  rums,  where 
once  existed  a  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh, 
shown  in  Wrighfa  old  eounty  history  as 
a  plain  battiemented  house,  with  an  Italian 
portico,  and  two  long  rows  of  a  dozen  or 
BO  of  uullioned  windows,  now  only  to  be 
traced  by  the  ahape  of  its  foundations 
in  the  green  sod.  At  Brook,  close  by,  are 
some  scanty  remains  of  a  small  Augustinian 
priory,  founded  by  one  of  the  De  Ferrerses 
of  horse-shoe  fame,  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing except  to  show  that  our  county  can 
boast  of  some  share,  however  smaQ,  in  the 
cloistered  ruins  of  the  past 

Not  far  from  Stamford  town,  on  the 
border  of  the  county,  lies  Ketton,  already 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  its  contribu- 
tion towards  the  Queen's  wardrobe,  with 
an  ancient  and  beautiful  church  in  a  state 
of  preservation  which  says  much  for  the 
excellent  free-stone  of  tlie  neighbouring 
quarries. 

And  now  we  come  to  Uppingham,  the 
second  town  in  relative  importance  in  the 
county,  a  quiet,  secluded  town,  that  once 
owed  fealty  to  the  Beauchamps,  with  its 
fine  grammar-school,  and  some  reputation 
for  cricket  After  passing  the  race-ground 
at  Uppingham  we    come    npon   a   hQly 
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country,  with  a  fine  ralley  on  th&  lefb, 
nteied  by  the  Welland,  the  sight  of  which 
win  recall  the  old  prophecy — that  Wash 
ind  Welland  will  drown  all  Holland — the 
Hdland  of  LincolDBhire,  that  ia  ;  aod  here 
opens  oat  a  rich  prospect  of  hill  and  dale, 
dotted  with  villagea  and  Bpires,  with  two 
drcolar  Mils,  Praeton  and  Bee  hiUs,  stand- 
iD2  ont  cnrionsly  isolated  from  the  valley. 

To  the  right  lies  Drystoke,  or  Stokeory 
» it  is  more  generally  called — the  Stokes 
bong  generally  meadow-enoloanres  near 
tome  river ;  and  here  are  a  few  remuns  of 
the  ancient  manor-honae  of  the  Digby 
fomily,  while  in  the  littl«  ancient  church 
Till  be  found  aandiy  moniunenta  of  the 
race.  Here  lived  Sir  Everard,  who  having 
bem  drawn  into  the  Gonpowder  Flot, 
ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold;  and  here 
WIS  bom  Mb  more  fortunate  son,  Sir 
Eenehn,  who,  tbaoksto  family  settlements, 
inheritecl  the  estate  in  spite  of  his  father's 
attainder,  and  rose  to  favour  with  the 
^arta  Charles  the  First  gave  Sir  Renelm 
command  of  a  naval  squadron  which  was 
■ent  to  chastise  the  Venetian  and  Algerine 
pirates,  and  Digby  had  some  success  over 
them  at  Scaudaroon.  But  the  knight  is 
better  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
leunkig,  a  benefactor  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  in  after  years,  at  his  house  in 
CoT^t  Garden,  as  cmef  of  a  quiet  coterie 
d  thoQgbtfnl  BchoIai& 

In  Bidlington,  we  have  anoUier  instance 
of  a  Ming  off  in  population  and  pros- 
perity compared  with  ancient  tunes. 
Domesday  Book  records  the  existence  of  a 
handled  and  fifty-three  men,  heads  of 
fsuulieB  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  and 
implying  a  population  of  six  hundred  sools 
or  more,  wi&  two  priests,  three  churches, 
■nd  sundry  milk  At  the  present  day 
there  are  l»rely  three  hnudred  inhabitants, 
ud  the  one  ancient  church  is  amply  suffi- 
cient tot  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

As  farther  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
population  in  purely  agricttltoral  commu- 
nities stands  Leddington,  an  ancientdecayed 
market-town,  where  once  was  a  county 
boose  of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  converted 
by  the  famous  Lord  Burleigh  of  the 
ugadoos  nod,  into  a  hospital  &r  decayed 
parishioners,  of  which  the  hall  is  still 
standing  in  its  pristine  condition.  An 
andent  church,  with  many  well-preserved 
braues,  abo  bears  testimony  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  prosperous  commonity,  and 
the  custom  of  borough  English,  by  which 
the  ^oQQgest  son,  instead  of  the  eldest, 
inherits  we   family  dwelling,  is  another 


proof  of  the  existence  of  a  place  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  preserve  ite  own 
liberties  and  immunities.  Another  decayed 
market-town  is  Barrowden,  with  little  trace 
of  its  former  prosperity,  except  its  good 
church  and  comfortable  living. 

With  all  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
Ution  in  the  count^  generally  within  the 
last  few  decades,  Kutland  has  remained 
stationary  in  that  respect,  and  even  shows 
a  relatively  important  dedine.  We  can- 
not aver,  with  the  poet  of  The  Deserted 
Village,  that 

Trade'B  unfeeling  train 
Umtrp  the  land  and  diaponeaa  the  Ewain, 

for  Butland  has  little  to  do  with  trade  in 
any  form  or  shape.  But  the  causes  that 
are  at  work  in  clearing  the  humbler  classes 
from  the  land,  and  drawing  them  into  the 
compass  of  the  lai^  towns,  may  be  seen 
pretty  clearly  at  work. 

And  yet  in  outward  aspect  there  are  few 
districts  that  can  show  a  more  general 
appeanuce  of  smiling  prosperity  than 
little  Bntlandshire.  Finely  diversified 
with  hill  and  dtde,  universally  cultivated 
with  a  greater  expanse  of  lawn,  and  park, 
and  glade,  and  more  pleasant  country 
houses,  perhaps,  than  any  similar  extent 
of  gtoand  in  all  England— if  there  be  an 
element  of  decline  in  all  this  prosperity, 
it  does  not  show  npon  the  surface.  And 
fuling  a  retam  of  the  Heptarchy,  when 
Rntluid  would  probably  be  annexed  by 
more  powerful  neighbours,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  startling  change  to 
diversify  its  hi^erto  quiet  and  uneventful 


"  THE  PLAINS." 
A  STORY. 

The  name  did  not  apply  distinctively 
to  the  house  in  which  tLe  Miss  Harveys 
lived,  but  was  the  appellation  of  the 
whole  short,  wide,  comfortable  -  looking 
street  in  which  the  Miss  Harveys  dwelt  in 
middle-wed  health  and  comfort. 

Their  house,  like  each  one  of  ite  fellows, 
was  tdl  of  red  brick,  approached  by  four 
rather  steep  stone  steps,  and  entered  by  a 
stout  oak  door,  on  which  gleamed  a  brass 
knocker  of  good  design  ana  workmanship, 
fiat  the  Miss  Harveys'  house  differed  from 
its  neighbours  in  respect  of  being  more 
snowy  as  to  ita  steps,  more  brilliant  as  to  it« 
windows,  more  gleaming  as  to  its  knocker, 
and  more  up  to  the  mark  as  regarded  its 
general  appearance  than  any  of  ita  neigh- 
bours. VIV  '•.  'VIV. 
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"A  diotonghly  veil-kept  tunue,"  tbe 
other  occapuita  of  the  short  street 
uid,  pointjiig  it  oQt  with  pride;  "and 
inhabited  hj  two  of  the  beet  and  '  best- 
kept' — in  mind,  heart,  and  boqI — women 
that  ever  lived." 

Dear  ladies,  both  of  them — women  who 
had  weathered  many  a  storm  in  early  life, 
but  who  had  not  got  roughened  or  hardened 
in  the  process  j  women  who  had  seen  a  fair 
property  dissipated  by  extravagance  on  the 

fiatt  of  a  father  wnom  they  had  never 
onnd  it  in  their  hearts  to  censnre;  who 
had,  after  that,  been  thrown  into  a 
tumnltaoiu  state  of  feeling  by  leaniing 
that  they  were  the  co-heiresses  of  a  wealthy 
uncle ;  women  who  had  worked  patiently 
and  unceasingly  as  companions,  or 
governesses,  during  several  years  of  their 
great  expectations;  and  who  had  finally 
been  rewarded  at  their  ancle's  death  by 
finding  that  he  had  left  the  balk  of  hn 
property  to  his  deceased  wife's  niece—"  a 
yoong  lady  of  considerable  personal  attrac- 
tions, '  she  would  probably  have  been 
described  had  she  figured  in  a  police 
report  As  she  never  achieved  that  cele- 
brity, in  order  to  pat  her  personnel  plunly 
before  the  reader,  it  shall  be  said  t£at  she 
was  a  fine,  well-giown,  audacioos-looklng 
girl,  endowed  with  loasses  of  light  hair  <u 
several  shades  of  bronze  and  gold,  thick, 
milky-white  skin,  big  blue  eyes,  and  an 
inordinate  love  of  and  craving  for  admira- 
Uon. 

To  his  own  nieces,  the  in&tuated  old 
gentleman,  who  had  made  an  heiress  of 
this  Lilian  Taylor,  left  two  hundred  a  year 
each.  And  on  their  united  income  of  four 
hundred,  they  retired  to  the  house  which 
has  been  described,  in  the  heart  of  a  pretty 
wood  and  river  surrounded  town  in  South 
Devon. 

It  was  not  an  exciting  or  a  greatly  diver- 
sified life  this  which  the  Miss  Hsrveya  led, 
but  they  were  well  content  with  it,  and 
grateful  for  the  means  of  living  it.  Their 
tasteswere  simple  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  monotonous  round  of  social  life  in  ^e 
little  town  and  its  vicinity.  Their  kindly 
natures  compelled  them  to  feel  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  and  misfor- 
tunes,  the  successes  and  sufTerings,  of  every 
man  and  beast  in  the  town.  Tame  yearn- 
ing for  te^vel  and  adventure  was  amply 
graUfied  by  their  drives  throagh  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  in  a  low  four-wheeled 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  shaggy  but  most  sure- 
footed pony.  The  Western  Momine  News 
kept  them  quite  sufficiently  posted  op  as 


to  eontemporaDeona  history.    The  dainty 
ordering  of  their  daintUy-ordered  home 

Sve  them  full  physical  occupation  wiUioat 
agoing  them.  Their  poorer  neighbonrs 
relied  on  them,  with  reason,  for  stich  help 
and  succour  as  they  could  afford.  Their 
richer  ones  respected  them.  Everyone 
who  knew  them  took  an  interest  in  their 
quiet  happiness  and  unpretending  ways. 
And,  altogether,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  two  happier  and  more  contented 
maiden  ladies  could  not  have  been  f  onnd 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
than  were  these  two  Miss  Harveys  of  The 
Plains. 

Envy  and  greed  were  such  strangers  to 
their  breasts  that  when  it  was  more  than 
hinted  to  them,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
nude's  death,  tiiat  undue  and  altogether 
unseemly  and  improper  influences  had 
bees  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  the 
matter  of  uie  distribution  of  his  property, 
they  resolutely  closed  the  subject,  and 
forbade  further  discussion  on  it.  They 
were  grateful  for  and  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  left  them.  It  was  between  tOas 
Taylor  and  her  conscience  if  she  had 
bent  or  wheedled  him  to  her  will  by 
unworthy  means. 

They  had  been  living  in  The  Plains 
about  ten  years,  and  were  looked  upon 
quite  as  people  "of  good  standing  and 
moat  desiraUe  acquaintances"  by  local 
society,  when  some  new  people,  called 
Resterton,  came  into  the  nei^hbonrhood, 
causing  considerable  commotion  in  the 
aforesaid  society  by  their  coming. 

The  place  they  took  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  was  a  picturesque,  pretty,  verandahed 
house,  standing  in  its  own  well-wooded 
grounds  on  iJie  border  of  a  water-lily  be- 
decked pond,  which  was  just  lai^  enough 
to  jnetitr  its  appellation  of  the  Lue 
House.  There  was  no  ahootiog  let  with 
the  bouse,  and  tbe  fishing  in  the  pood  was 
not  good  enough  to  loie  tenants  to  the 
L^  House.  The  Keatertons  were  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  "  best  people,"  or, 
indeed,  to  any  people  round  about  this 
region  into  Which  they  had  adventured. 
Therefore,  local  society  put  its  considering- 
cap  on,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  ths4^ 
as  it  knew  nothing  either  for  or  against 
the  Kestertons,  there  must  be  something 
strange  about  them,  bnt  that,  until  that 
"  something "  transpired,  local  soaety's 
plain  duty  was  to  call  and  encourage 
them. 

They  were  almost  transparent  to  the 
keenlooal  vision,  these  innocent  Keatertons, 
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HMim  u  tiufinn  o>U«d  apoa     The 

BodTea  vhich  ud  bron^t  tlwm  to  the 
I«k»  HoBM  were  open  and  honest  aa  the 
day.  IV  bonae  was  good,  and  foil  of 
eifiabilitiea.  The  coontry  round  vas  lovely 
in  itaeU,  and,  th^  had  bean  told,  was 
^entifiiUy  spriakled  with  any  nntnber  of 
good,  hoitpitable,  deli^tfol  pec^le,  who 
were  alwaye  glad  to  we  new  blood  infnsed 
into  their  aooal  life.  Mr.  Keet«rtoD  was 
u  idle  mao,  fond  of  trout-fishins;,  and  the 
Ann,  iriiioh  flowed  down  fnxn  the  heart  of 
Dartmow,  wtthm  eaey  reach  of  him,  had  a 
nre  repoUtitHt  for  tnnt.  Hra.  Keaterton 
was  Erad  of  tennis,  and  aazioaa  to  jom  an 
■idwj  cltdik  Wb»lt  bettor  (mporttinity 
eoald  she  hare  of  gratifying  ^ese  tastea 
of  hers  tiua  by  joining  the  arohery  and 
tennis  qIrIm  at  Avon  Wic^  1  The  lady  was 
Ksnething    vwe   than    a 


■rlist,  too,  aad  the  wooded  water-Blopes 
and  idila,  the  wild  moor  diatancee,  and 
the  high-hedged,  flowery  lanes,  all  had 
thdr  ebannB  for  her.  Faoi^e  with  each 
lastee,  combined  with  good  looks  and 
fair  fortunes,  were,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  great 
■eqmaition  to  the  oei^bomhood. 

For  that  their  fbrtnnes  were  fair, 
raaaonably  to  be  aennmed  from  the  sty] 
which  they  came  down  and  took  np  their 
abode  at  the  Lake  Hooae.  A  correct,  bnt 
Mt  exaggerated  staff  of  aerranta,  a  well- 
ippMnted  little  ouriage  and  pair  of  poniee 
for  the  l»dy,  a  capital  pair  of  hacks,  and  a 
sturdy  cob  and  well-bnilt  dc^-oort  for  the 
hniband,  betokened  not  only  prosperity, 
bat  a  habit  of  living  aa  if  they  were  wdl 
•ecostnned  to  prosperity. 

And  that  tludr  looks  wne  good,  no 
Bonld  dflsy.  He  waa  one  on  whom 
"middle-age  had  aUghtly  set  its  signet 
Mge,"  but  there  waa  not  the  alightest 
SDa^doion  of  "adipose  deposit"  abont  him 
•1  yet.  Of  statore  fair,  with  long,  lithe, 
sleutly-eut  Hmbs,  a  well-groomed  head  and 
Mumstache,  and  a  splendid  seat  in  the 
saddle,  he  was  soon  voted  highly  decor»- 
tire,  botti  at  dinnei-taUea  and  in  the 
Imuting-fietd. 

Big£iy  deoorattve,  "  but  not  Interesting 
to  tuk  to,"  aome  hypenriUoal  people 
averred.  Bat  this  was  really  being  eztoi^ 
tianate  in  their  demands,  mrav  reasonable 
and  lass  ezadang  ones  f^lt  Why  ahoold 
a  man  "  be  intwesting  to  talk  to"  who  has 
a  good  cellar,  a  good  cook,  a  habit  of 
giving  dinners,  a  capital  aeat  on  a  horae, 
that  always  enables  him  to  be  in  a  good 
place  in  the  field,  and  a  wife  whose  beauty 
was  (»ilv  eanaUed  bv  her  nowers  of  fasci- 


nation, and  her  desire  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  all  and  sandry  1 

They  had  no  children,  a  circomatance 
ihe  regretted  openly  and  tonchingly  to  her 
new  lady  ftiends.  Her  hosband  was  ulent 
on  the  mbject,  but  his  wife  said  for  him 
^t  hia  distress  was  even  deeper  than 
hers,  as  he  was  of  a  most  affectionate 
disposition,  and  bad  stronBlf  developed 
domestic  tastes,  qualities  whidi  he  con- 
cealed under  the  guise  of  taciturnity  and 
reserve  in  society.  She,  however,  being 
the  very  soul  of  frankness  and  c^nness, 
never  made  the  attempt  to  conceal  any  of 
her  tastes,  hopes,  disappointmente,  (» 
feelings  generally,  and  she  "only  ho^ed 
her  new  and  charming  circle  would  foigive 
her  for  being  so  entirely  on  the  sorface,  and 
take  hei  as  she  was." 

It  waa  very  eaiy  to  "  take  her  aa  ahe 
was,"  she  was  so  very  charming  In  manDer, 
so  bewitching  in  her  bright  blonde  beauty, 
BO  full  of  suiuhine  that  ahe  seemed  to  beam 
upon  everyone  who  came  within  reaob  of 
her.  She  gave  quite  a  fresh  start  to  social 
life  in  the  neighbourhood.  People  began 
to  wonder  how  they  had  got  on  before  aho 
came  into  their  midst  to  stir  them  np  and 
set  them  going.  The  two  Miss  Harveys 
fblt  quite  a  litUe  thrill  of  excitement  when 
they  beard  they  were  to  meet  her  at  a 
laucbeon-party  given  by  their  friend  Mrs. 
Hale,  the  doctor's  wife.  l%ey  looked  out 
their  best  old  lace  ruffles,  and  coUan,  and 
cuffs,  and  pat  on  their  bandsomeBt  mantles 
and  most  irreproachable  bonnets,  and  went 
fbrth  in  quite  a  little  pleasurable  tremor  of 
excitement  to  meet  her. 

Mrs.  Hale's  drawing-room  was  (iill  iriien 
the  Miaa  H&rveya  arrived,  for  in  these 
hoqntable  regions  Itmcheon  is  not  a  light 
and  airy  nothmg,  to  iriiich  you  are  invited 
to  sit  down  to  trifle  with  fragmentary 
delicacies  as  an  excuse  for  meeting  and 
conversing  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
is  rather  a  good,  substantia],  sensible 
repast,  commencing  with  soup,  and  ending, 
after  many  intermediate  conraea,  with 
grapes  worthy  of  being  offered  np  at  the 
ahrme  of  young  Baeohos. 

Accordingly,  wiae  hosteasea  take  the 
opportunity  <^  wiping  off  the  scorea  agunat 
them,  by  mviting  juat  as  many  to  these 
mid-day  feasts  as  they  would  to  a  late 
dinner,  vidcb  has  its  conveniences  in  the 
winter-season,  when  the  precipitous  ch»- 
racter  of  the  country  in  this  part  of  the 
county  ia  taken  into  consideration.  So 
now  Mrs.  Hale  had  called  in  a  la^e 
number  of  the  nicest   neonle  she  knew. 
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to  come  &D<1  eat  lanchMiD,   and  look  it 
Mrs.  Keaterton. 

The  Kestertone  were  in  admirable  time 
'  they  timed  their  arrival  with  such  exquisite 
pimctoalitT  that  though  the  limebeon  was 
aimonnced  the  moment  after  theyoame,  and 
though  they  were  the  laat  comers,  not  a 
single  dish  waa  kept  waiting  for  an  instant 
StiU,  if  they  had  been  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
their  kindly  hofiteas  would  have  bean  better 
pleased.  She  did  so  mach  wish  to  intro- 
duce beautiful,  brilliant  Mrs.  Kesterton  to 
two  or  three  6f  her  old  friends — notably  to 
her  dear  Jnends  the  Harreys. 

Bat  it  was  impossible.  Luncheon 
announced,  and  Mrs.  Keaterton  swept  off 
in  a  panay-colonred  Telvet-dreea,  the  out- 
lines defined  with  feather-trimming  of  the 
same  shade,  on  Dr.  Hale'a  arm. 

A  little  bom — it  did  not  amount  to  a 
"  buzz  " — of  admiration  followed  her.  It 
proceeded  from  tiie  aaaomblage  of  ladies, 
and  was  called  forth — "extracted"  from 
them,  in  fact,  by  the  way  she  had  embraced 
everyone  in  uie  genial  apology  she  had 
made  for  not  having  come  two  seconds 
sooner.  The  perfect  cut  and  fit  of  her 
dress  had  aomethiog  to  do  with  it  Ttie 
Misa  Harvey B  were  so  taken  with  her 
profile  and  back-view,  as  she  slid  into  the 
drawiag-room,  and  was  then  wheeled  off 
into  the  dining-room  by  her  host,  that 
they  quite  felt  they  had  been  culpably 
negligent  in  not  faftving  called  on  her 
before. 

"  BeaUyculpablyneg^gent,"  Misa  Harvey 
whispered  to  her  hostess,  next  to  whom 
she  was  sittinK;  "and  I  am  sure  Cynthia 
feels  the  same.  Cynthia  waa  tJie  second 
Miss.Harvey,  the  ataider  and  more  thought- 
ful, and,  perhaps,  a  ahade  the  less  popular 
of  these  popular  siaters. 

"  Miss  Cynthia  is  quite  struck  with  Mrs. 
Resterton's  beautiful  face — I  can  see  that ; 
she  has  hardly  moved  her  eyes  from  Mrs. 
Kesterton  since  we  sat  down,"  Mra  Hale 
rejoined  in  high  good-hnmour.  Mrs.  Kea- 
terton had  been  specially  engaged,  days 
before  other  people  were  invited,  to  shine 
at  this  luncheon.  Therefore  Mrs.  Hale 
was  naturally  well  pleased  ^t  the  graceful 
attraction,  whom  she  had  secured,  should 
be  a  prominent  object  of  attention  sod 
topic  of  conversation. 

"  Ah,  Cynthia  is  an  artist,  yon  know," 
Miss  Harvey  said  with  pride.  "S^-tanght; 
in  her  yonth,  poor  dear,  we  hadn't  the 
means  of  getting  instructioa  for  her ;  but  a 
real  artist,  I  aasnre  yon.  She  always  sees 
more  in  a  face  than  I  do,  reads  off  the  bad 


and  the  good  that  speak  through  the 
human  ooanteDanoe  like  a  book." 

"  She  can  only  read  what  ia  good  in  that 
lovely  face,  I  am  sure,"  the  hostesB  replied 
nrmly ;  and  Miss  Harvey  ^jeed  wumly 
with  her,  and  again  expreaaed  the  opimott 
that  she  and  her  sister  had  been  culpably 
negligent  in  not  having  called  on  Mrs. 
Kesterton  before  this. 

Bat  at  least  the  pleasnre  of  an  intro- 
dnctioD  to  the  bewitching  stranger  was 
promised  to  her  as  soon  as  Mxi.  Hue  could 
get  the  oppottnnity  after  luncheon.  And 
Misa  Harvey,  contented  with  this  promise, 
turned  her  attention  to  her  immediate 
neuhboor  daring  the  rest  of  luncheon-timek 
and  beoame  immersed  in  local  politics. 

It  waa  winter  when  this  oKreeable  litde 
reunion  took  pi  ace  at  Mra.  Hale's  hospitable 
house,  and  that  lady  was  utilising  her 
privile^  and  the  occasion  to  the  utmost, 
Of  having  an  afternoon  At  Home  to  follow 
the  luncheon.  Several  young  ladies,  from 
the  stUTOunding  country-houses,  had  been 
invited  to  "  bring  a  few  songs  aai  a  little 
music,"  and  their  brothers  and  coosins,  if 
these  gentlemen  could  be  persuaded  to 
come  home  an  hour  or  two  earlier  from 
shooting  for  the  sake  of  hearing  Usa. 
Kesterton  sin^  These  invitations  had 
been  freely  reeponded  to.  Soon  there  wu 
quite  a  liHle  crowd  in  Mrs.  Hale's  drawing- 
room,  and  as  it  waa  thickest  round  the 
popular  beauty,  the  opportonity  of  beiBg 
mtrodnced  to  the  latter  which  Mus  Harrey 
•0  arden%  desired,  waa  lost  to  her. 

Mrs.    Keaterton    sang    well,    and    re- 


ceived all  the  plaudits  which  her  singing 
called    forth,    sweetly   and    nnaffi  ' " 
Miss  Harvey  ventured  to  remark 


called  forth,  sweetly  and  nnaffectedly. 
Miss  Harvey  ventured  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Kesterton  that  "  he  must  be  very  proud 


of  his  gifted  wife,"  on  which  he  roused 
himself  from  a  day-dream,  and  declared 
that  he  was  "very  pioud  of  her;  she 
was  a  real  tnunp  I  She  did  what  she 
wanted  to  do,  and  didn't  care  what  anyone 
thou^t  of  her.  She'd  snap  her  fingen 
in  anyone's  face  who  went  agen  her — 
that's  what  she'd  do ;  and  why  shoaldn't 
ahe !  she'd  got  beanty  and  brains,  and  a 
thonderiog  good  banking  account" 

Mr.  Kesterton's  manner  and  diction 
struck  Miss  Harvey  as  being  "odd,"  to 
say  the  least  of  it  Indeed,  though  be 
looked  well,  dressed  well,  and  stood  well, 
Miss  Harvey  could  not  help  arriving  at  the 
unpleasant  conolosion  that  the  charming 
woman's  husband  was  not  a  gentleman. 

It  was  not  till  the  party  waa  breaking 
up,  and  Mrs.  Keaterton  was  dcmrting,  that 
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the  intaDdaetitfti  to  her  wai  effected  for 
IfiM  Harvejr.  In  the  haste  of  the  moment 
Un.  Htle  forgot  to  mention  Miss  Harvey's 
ume;  bnt  Mn.  Kestert(m'B  reception  of 
ia  ns  i>  cordial  as  if  Miss  Harvey  bad 
been  a  Dacheea. 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  soon,  and  often,  at 
tbe  Lake  House,"  she  said  qnite  efTosivelj 
in  her  eagerly  energetio  way,  warmly 
ihaUng  huuls-vith  half-a^ozen  people 
amnhueoosly.  Then  summoning  her 
"lion"  as  ue  called  her  hosbano,  she 
nrept  away  oat  of  the  bonse  with  graceful 
TBlwaty,  and  the  remaining  gnests  bnrst 
fnth  into  enlt^es  of  her  "  bmaty,  grace, 
ml  unaffected  vivacity." 

Not  all  the  remaining  guests  thotfgh. 
Hin  Cynthia  was  strangely  silent.  Miss 
Cynthia  looked  stnugely  scared.  Miss 
C^thia  was  moat  stnuigely  onsympa- 
thetic 

"  I  hope — 1  pray  with  all  my  heart  I 
may  never  see  the  woman  and  her  evO 
spirtt  again,"  she  aud,  when  her  sister 
fixced  her  to  give  expressioB  to  acme  sort 
irf  opinion  respecting  the  general  object  of 
interest 

"  Yon  sorely  can't  call  that  distingniihed' 
huki^  hnsband  of  hers  her  '  evil  spirit'!" 
Hn.  EUe  asked  blithely,  while  the  others 
laughed  and  jested,  and  declared  that 
"poor  Hiss  Cynthia  was  as  piqned  as  a 
DUO  might  have  been  by  having  been  over- 
looked by  tbe  ci^tivatbg  beanty." 

To  all  this  jesting  Miw  Cynthia  tamed 
a  weary  ear,  and  privately  begged  her 
alter  to  "  go  home  at  once,"  admitting  that 
■ha  was  "  strangely  npset  by  somethug. 

If  they  had  followed  the  popolar  beanty 
hom^  they  wonld  have  seen  her  oast  her 
smiles  and  carelessness  as  completely  as  a 
make  does  its  skin,  as  soon  as  she  bad 
flown  apetatrs  and  locked  her  bedroom 
behind  her.  And  they  wonld  have  heard 
her  mntter,  as  she  clasped  her  bands  over 
her  nes,  and  her  head  on  the  jhIIow  : 

"  Leave  me—leave  me — leave  me !  I  will 
kneel  and  pray  to-yoa  to  leave  me  I " 

"Didn't  I  please  yon  to-day t  I  held 
my  tongue,  didn't  speak  to  anyone  but  an 
old  hag,  who  began  cameying  to  me  abont 
joD,"  Mr.  Kesterton  said,  when  they  were 
slone  that  evening  after  dinner. 

"Oh,  yon  did  well  enongh,  Lion." 

"Tlten  why  do  yon  Jock  so  predoos 
ml^J" 

She  shook  her  head  impatientiy. 

"  Don't  make  me  mad  by  notidng  my 
looks,  and  ti^  care  what  vou  sav." 


"There's  no  one  to  hear  me.  What  are 
yon  looking  over  your  shonlder  for  t  The 
servants  are  gone.' 

"  Silence  I  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot 
in  passion. 

"Yoor  fads  are  growing  on  yon,  my 
girl,"  be  sud  crossly;  "  you're  right  enough 
when  yon'ro  in  company " 

"'Incompsny I'  Don't nse sncb phrases ; 
do  forget  tne  servants'-hall,"  she  inter- 
mpted  savagely. 

ne  laughed  jeeringly. 

"  Don't  yon  wish  yon  conld  pnt  me  back 
ito  it  1  Yoa  conld  do  so  much  bettor  if  I 
wasn't  in  yonr  wayj  such  a  channing 
beauty  as  yon,  witii  all  yonr  money  ana 
fine  dresses,  might  get  a  real  gentleman  to 
marry  yoo  now.  Ite  yon  ever  think  of  the 
day  yoa  began  to  conrt  me  first " 

"  Silence,  yon  coward  ! " 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  coward ;  if  I'd  been  one 
I  should  have  been  afraid  to  get  myself 
tied  np  at  the  registry-offioe  to  a  woman 
who'd  broken  tbe  law  and  married  her 
dead  annf  s  husband,  so  that  she  mi|ht 
get  the  better  diance  of  poisoning  him, 
and  working  on  him  to  leave  her  all  hia 
money.  No,  I'm  no  coward,  Lily — don't 
you  fancy  I  am  one.  Why,  you've  murder 
m  your  face  now,  woman  !  Can't  you  take 
a  joket" 

He  finished  with  an  uneasy  laugh,  and 
edged  farther  away  from  her,  as  with  a 
convulsive,  violent  movement  she  sprang 
from  her  seat  His  words  recalled  her  to 
herself.  She  clasped  her  hands  tightly 
over  her  head,  and  murmnring : 

"  Mnrder !  Is  it  murder  t '"  got  herself 
away  out  of  the  room  before  he  could  goad 
her  further. 

A  few  days  after  this  Mrs.  Kesterton 
sent  ont  invitations  for  an  evening  At 
Home.  She  had  eomo  to  the  end  of  her 
list,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  with 
a  sense  of  duty  done,  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  that  she  had  fb^tten  the 
pleasant,  elderly  woman  who  had  been 
introduced  to  her  at  Mrs.  Hale's  luncheon. 

"There  were  two  of  them;  I  didn't 
catch  their  names— did  you  t "  she  asked 
her  hosband. 

"  'Twas  Hardy,  ot  Halton,  or  some  name 
of  that  sort,"  he  answered  carelessly. 

So,  failing  to  get  the  reqniaito  information 
£romhim,  tbeho^itablemistressof  the  Lake 
House  enclosed  a  blank  invitation  card  to 
Mrs.  Hale,  with  the  request  that  she  would 
fill  it  in  with  the  names  of  the  two  agree- 
able   maiden    ladies — sisters — whom    she 
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(Mn.  KestertoB)  had  had  snok  gnat 
pleaanrs  is  meetiiig,  but  irhoM  nameB  bad 
oofortnnately  escaped  hei  msiiiory.. 

In  dae  time  tb»  invitatioti  reached  the 
MiiB  Harveys,  and  the  elder  sJBtw  vaa 
dnif  delighted  at  th»  receipt  of  it  Bat 
Misa  Cynthia  maoifeited  an  nnacoonntable 
areTsion  to  going  to  the  Lake  Houm 
under  any  ciTcamstances. 

"  Don  t  trj[  and  persnade  me,  for  yonr 
pennasiona  will  all  be  thrown  away,'  she 
■aid,  with  what  appeared  to  her  Bister  to  be 
nnnecessary  vehemence.  "  I  only  hope  I 
may  never  set  eyes  on  that  woman  again." 

"  Why  1 "  MisB  Harrej  qnestioned. 

"That  I  am  not  going  to  tell  yoo." 

"  Then  I  oonaidei  yoa  most  weaUy,  not 
to  eay  wickedly,  prejadiced,"  Miss  Harvey 
said  with  a  greater  air  of  sererity  than  she 
had  ever  before  assumed  towards  her 
sister. 

"If*  cntel  of  yoa  to  say  that,"  Miss 
Cynthia  said  emotionally;  bat  though 
her  tones  were  wararing,  her  intention 
appareuUy  was  not,  for  she  held  to  it 
stoutly  for  several  days. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  the 
dose  of  which  was  to  wit&esi  the  feelivitiee 
at  the  L^e  House,  Mrs.  Hale — privately 
iuatmcted  by  Misa  Harvey — broaght  her 
forces  to  bear  upon  the  oontumadous  lady. 
To  £tay  away,  when  she  had  neither  the 
plea  to  urge  of  either  ill-health  or  a 
previous  engagement,  would,  the  doctor's 
wife  afSrmed,luive  a  veir  strange,  not  to 
aay  uncharitable  and  auspicious  appearance 
in  the  eyea  of  all  those  who  knew  ahe  had 
been  invited.  Besides,  what  was  there — 
what  could  there  be  atwmt  Mn.  Keeterton 
to  make  Miss  Cynthia  shrink  from  her ! 

Briefly  uid  emphatically  Miss  Cynthia 
replied : 

"  Heaven  knows  I " 

"You  will  spoil  yonr  sister's  pleaanre 
entirely  by  remaining  away ;  it's  not  like 
you  to  indolge  a  selfiui  caprice  at  the  coat 
of  her  happiness,"  Mr&  Hale  niged. 

"  Ob,  if  you  would  let  me  uone  in  this 
matter,"  Miss  Cynthia  cxied  rather  wildly, 
"I'm  frightened   and   miserable  enongh 

akeady "     She  checked  heiself,   and 

added  more  calmly :  "  Think  me  selfishly 
capricious,  my  dear  old  friend,  if  you  will, 
only  don't  dnw  me  to  do  what  my  very 
sotu  revolts  at,'* 

"  Dear  Miss  Cynthia,  yoa  alarm  me," 
Mrs,  Hole  cried  with  genuine  ooncem. 
"  Do  you  know^is  it  possible  that  you  can 
suspect  anything  agauat  that  charming 
woman's  character  1 " 


"I  pray  to  Heaven  I  may  never  nt  eyea 
OB  that  ohsiming  wtman  again,"  Mif 
Cynthia  aaid  ferreatly, 

"  Baally,  yoa  make  me  uneasy  in  spite  of 
my  own  conviction  that  everything  is  quite 
right  about  the  Kestertona,"  sud  Mra. 
Bale  in  a  vexed  ton&  "  To  be  aore,  he  ia 
not  very  polished  in  oonveiaation,  but  be 
looks  well,  and  one  can't  have  everytbisg. 
However,  you  have  made,  me  uncomfort- 
able, Miss  Cynthia,  and  I  can't  hdp 
feeling  that  yoa  are  not  acting  with  year 
nsoal  kindly  tact  and  conaideraUon." 

"  If  Cynthia  ia  so  obstinate,  I  shall  not 
go  either,  and  I  have  looked  forward  to 
tbie  evening  with  greater  plesnue  tiian  I 
ever  looked  forward  to  any  party  sinee  m^ 
girlhood,"-  Miss  Harvey  sud  rengnedly, 
and  at  this  Miss  Cynthia  gave  way,  and 
pjteonaly  announced  that  ^e  would  do  aa 
they  pleased. 

After  making  this  conceasion  she  strove 
to  put  a  cbeeriol  faoe  on  it,  and  took  aa 
much  trouble  in  arranging  her  toilette  t<a 
the  evening  aa  even  her  aister  oonld  deaire. 

"  Was  it  any  thought  of  its  being  the 
anniversary  of  poor  old  Uncle  Edmrd'e 
deatii'that  made  yoa  so  unwilling  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Resterton's  to-night,  Cynthia  t "  Uiaa 
Harvey  asked  when  they  were  dressed  and 
awaiting  the  fiy  which  was  to  take  them  t» 
tiie  Lake  House, 

"  DefCr  me,  no  1  Is  it  the  fourteenth  of 
January !  I  had  ^uite  fo^tten  it,"  Hiaa 
Cynthia  replied  smiply,  and  then  with  a 
sinking  of  the  tone  and  beating  of  the 
heart  which  was  entirely  nnauapected  by 
her  sister,  ahe  got  into  the  oaniage  and 
was  taken  to  the  Lake  Hoose. 

Mrs.  Kesterton  was  in  "splendid  form" 
l^t  night  All  the  men  aaaemUed  vowed 
that  s^  was  so,  and  all  the  women  com.- 
mented  npoa  the  matchless  tarte  with 
which  her  dress  was  devised  to  display 
her  beauty.  "A  perfect  hostess,  nobly 
planned,"  they  all  deolared  her  to  be,  sod 
in  the  general  satis&ction  no  one  noticsd 
how  iff  Miaa  Cynthia  Harvey  looked,  or 
how  uncontrollably  nervoua  alie  aeemed. 

"  Refreshments  at  twelve,"  had  been  the 
nnoasuming  uotificatiwi  on  the  invitation 
cards,  so  t^t  the  nuuiy  were  aorpriaed  to 
find  an  exquisitely  ordered  banquet  served 
at  a  score  or  so  of  amidl  tables  that  would 
joat  take  four  peraona  each,  in  the  la^ 
dining-room. 

"It'a  a  caatom  I  leamt  in  France, 
where  I  spent  my  whole  lite  till  I  oarae 
to  the  Lake  Hoose,"  Mrs.  Keaterton  said 
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imbltuhiDglj  to  tboae  who  complimented 
her  on  the  uraneemBnt;  "fbar  people 
moat  be  stupid  indeed  if  titej  can't  get 
genial  aod  amnaing  when  brought  together 
it  a  deu  little,  roond,  well-spread  table. 
Dr.  Hale,  will  yon  complete  uie  pari 
my  table  1 " 

"Undonbtedly  I  wflL  I'll  fetch  tbe  lady 
whoM  intereata  I've  promised  to  attend  to 
dnring  the  solemn  hoar  of  supper,"  he  sud, 
as  he  walked  away  in  search  of  Miss 
Cynthia. 

It  was  in  vain,  when  she  foond  what 
vu  to  be  her  destinatioQ  and  who  was 
be  har  via-^ya,  that  she  protested  she  did 
not  want  any  sapper,  and  would  rather 
atsy  alone  in  the  deserted  drawing-room. 
Dr.  Hale  blithely  disregarded  her  reluc- 
tance, led  her  to,  and  planted  her  in  a  chair 
opposite  to  their  brilliant  hostess,  and 
proceeded  to  enjoy  that  lady's  convena- 
tion,  together  with  the  good  things  ahehad 
provided. 

As  he  sat  between  the  two  ladies  at  the 
ronnd  table,  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  faces 
of  both,  and  looking  up  suddenly  to  give  a 
deliberately  formed  opinion  on  the  merits 
vi  soma  truffled  quails,  be  was  staggered  to 
•ee  that  Mr&  Kesterton  had  a  look  of  terror 
which  almost  commanded  pity  in  her  face, 
while  Uiss  Cynthia's  wore  an  ezpreasion  of 
oncoutrollable  horror.  Before  he  coold 
speak,  however,  the  latter  bad  riaen  from 
her  seat  with  a  cry  that  was  almost  a  shriek, 
and  was  flying  out  of  the  room  to  the  con- 
stamatioii  of  as  many  of  the  guests  as  saw 
her. 

With  a  hasty  apology  to  his  hostess,  Dr. 
Hale  followed  bis  old  finaiid.  Miss  Cynthia 
He  foond  her  in  the  ladies'  cloak-room, 
huddling  tm  ber  wraps  in  frantic  haste. 

"Doift  stop  ne;  let  me  go,  and — briiu 
my  sister  away,"  die  iDbbed  ont ;  "  don^ 
a^  me  aoything  tiU  I  get  home — then  I'U 
tall  you." 

Very  much  against  her  will,  Miss  Harvey 
came  and  offered  to  go  home  with  Cynthia. 

"  I  shall  really  be  ashamed  ever  to  look 
Mra,  Kesterton  in  the  lace  again,  Cynthia. 
Such  nonsense,  such  a  retom  for  her 
kindness  and  hospitality,  such  a  scene 
te  make  altogether,  and  ^  so  kind  and 
concerned  about  yon  I " 

"  For  pity^s  sake  don't  let  her  come  near 
me  I "  Cyn^iia  cried.  "  Come  away — ocone 
away — oome  away  I " 

She  grew  calmer  after  they  got  her  home, 
bat  sttll  her  state  of  trembling  nervonsness 
wss  toch  that  for  three  or  four  hours  Dr. 
JUa  did  not  feel  justified  in  leavins  her. 


At  length  as  morning  broke  she  seemed 
quieter,  dropping  off  to  sleep,  but  suddenly 
started  up  with  a  choked,  horrified  cry. 

"I  will  tell  yon  now — now,  what  I  saw 
— what  has  nearly  kiUed  me,"  she  cried. 
"  I'll  tell  you  both  now  that  you  may  be 
leu  horrified  when  you  hear  wiiat  is 
happen]^  now  at  this  veir  time  at  the 
Lake  ^use.  Bebmd  tmt  woman's 
shoolder  peers  an  awful  face,  always 
whispering  to  her,  always  felt  by  her, 
always  seen  by  her,  I  saw  it  once  or 
twice  at  your  luncheon,  Dr.  Hale ;  it  has 
never  left  her,  never  left  off  whispering  and 
threatening  all  this  night  She  handled 
her  knife  for  a  moment  as  if  she  woold 
have  killed  herself  when  I  shrieked  and 
started  np " 

"  The  doctor's  wanted  this  very  minute, 
please,"  the  servant  said  in  a  loud  whisper 
at  this  janetore,  and  Dr.  Hale  left  Miss 
Cynthia,  her  terrible  disclosure  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  to  hear  why  he  was  snm- 
moned  so  hurriedly. 

"  A  groom  has  come  over  from  the 
Lake  House,  sir,"  his  own  servant  stepped 
forward  to  say.  "Mrs.  Kesterton  has  cut 
her  throat,  and  though  she  is  quite  dead, 
they  thought  they  had  better  send  for 
you." 

The  Miss  Harveys  went  on  to  the  end  of 
their  days  living  in  absolute  contentment 
on  Uieir  modest  income  in  The  Plains, 
though  mtuiy  people  said  they  might  have 
been  rich  women  if  they  had  liked  to 
dispute  the  disposition  of  Uie  property,  oat 
of  which  their  uncle  had  been  cajoled  by 
the  unhappy  woman  they  had  only  known 
as  Mrs.  Kesterton. 
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OUR  TEOUEN.       THE  SO!f, 

When  Arthur  Suttaby's  seventeenth 
birthday  drew  near,  the  question  of  his 
leaving  school  and  settling  down  into  the 
way  of  life  which  he  should  follow  for  hia 
span  of  years,  began  to  grow  pressing.  It 
was  one  Mr.  Suttaby  did  not  care  to  face, 
otherwise  the  boy  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  at  school  till  an  age  at 
which,  according  to  all  family  precedent, 
he  should  have  been  backling  to  work,  and 
taking  his  share  in  the  man^ement  of  the 
farm.  He  pat  off  the  task  from  half-year 
to  half-year  as  long  as  he  could,  till  at  last 
the  lapse  of  time,  which  accomplishes  most 
things,  brought  l^ewise  this  bad  quarter  of 
an  faoor  to  Mr.  Suttabv. 
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Arthur,  young  u  he  wu  ia  the  wstb  of 
the  world,  felt  uat  it  wm  coming,  and  did 
not  bow  to  hiH  fate  without  a  etraggle.  He 
knew  that  it  would  be  next  to  lueleBB  to 
dream  of  hit  ambition's  futheet  flight  and 
talk  to  his  father  of  a  military  career,  or 
even  of  a  UuiverBity  training  with  the 
chnrch  or  the  bar  to  follow,  bo  be  stretched 
out  hiii  hand  to  a  compromiie,  and  met  his 
father  with  the  proposition  that  he  ehould 
go  as  articled  clerk  to  Lawyer  Merridew, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  solicitor. 

Now  Mr.  Snttaby,  like  everyone  else  in 
the  district,  looked  upon  oar  man  of  law 
as  the  best  of  good  fellows  oat  of  his  ofBce ; 
but  he,  as  a  man  of  acres,  had  aa  great  a 
contempt  for  lawyers  and  hack-writers  in 
their  professional  state  ai  Rob  Roy  bad  for 
weavers,  and  he  met  bis  son's  proposition 
to  mount  an  office-atool  in  very  much  the 
same  spirit  as  the  gallant  cattle-lifter 
showed  when  the  honest  baillie  proposed  to 
make  apprentices  of  the  two  young  Mac- 
gregors.  What  could  the  boy  be  thinlang 
about  t  He  must  be  mad  to  prefer  the 
confinement  of  a  stnf^  office  over  the 
dullest  of  dmdgety  to.  a  calling  which  most 
men  of  business  look  forward  to  as  the 
solace  of  their  years  of  ease  and  retire- 
ment, riding  about  free  as  air  on  aa  smart 
a  horse  as  any  young  squire  in  the  county 
could  boast  of.  Mr.  Suttaby  met  Arthoi's 
proposal  at  first  by  bantermg  oppoaition, 
bat  finding  that  the  boy  was  in  earnest,  he 
spoke  sharply  and  sternly.  Then  there 
passed  a  miserable  month  of  restraint  and 
half-quarrel  between  father  and  son. 
Nothing  was  done ;  Arthur  lingered  on  at 
home,  and,  when  Mr.  Snttaby  waa  confined 
to  the  house  for  six  weeks  or  more  with  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  took,  in  a  fashion,  the 
direction  of  the  farm,  and  these  six  weeks 
sealed  his  fate. 

When  a  strong  will  has  to  contend  with 
a  weaker  one,  the  latter,  if  it  has  on  its 
side  the  force  of  vis  inertife,  and  knows 
how  to  work  it  with  due  effect,  will  not  be 
fighting  a  fight  without  hope.  How  much 
more  ardaous,  therefore,  is  the  task  of  the 
weaker  nature  which  has  to  overcome  the 
passive  resistance  set  up  by  one  stronger 
than  itself  1  And  this  was  Arthur's  case. 
A  few  ineffectual  straggles,  and  the  game 
was  up.  If  he  had  been  a  boy  with  much 
of  the  devil  in  him  he  wonld  have  run 
away  to  sea,  or  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London  ;  hut  Arthur  was  of  that  nature 
which  is  so  often  found  in  the  youngest  of 
a  family.  He  was  weaker,  more  infirm  of 
purpose  than  either  of  his  parents,  or  any 


one  of  his  sisters.  So  he  accepted  his 
destiny,  not  without  a  etru^le,  but  widi- 
oat  anything  like  the  confidence  of  victory. 
Mi.  Snttaby,  having  gained  the  day, 
ought  to  have  rejoiced  over  the  irnits  of 
his  victory ;  but  his  triumph  did  not  bring 
him  pleasure  unalloyed.  Arthur's  face  was 
pale  and  gloomy,  and  he  went  about  to 
do  whatever  his  father  might  suggest,  in 
a  half-hearted,  perfanctory  manner.  Tlie 
work  which  had  been  thrust  upon  him  waa 
distasteful,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  discontent,  so  it  was  not  long  before 
something  like  remorse  made  itself  felt  in 
the  old  man's  breast  His  manner  towwds 
his  son  grew  vetr  soft — at  times  almoat 
submissive.  Obstmate  and  self-willed  aa 
he  waa,  he  had  not  gauged  aright  tbe 
depth  of  the  love  he  liad  for  his  boy,  and 
the  desolation  that  came  over  him  as  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  he  had  struck  a 
duel  blow  at  the  creatote  most  dear  to  him 
in  all  the  world,  was  almost  more  than  he 
oould  bear.  He  seemed  to  be  searching 
day  and  night  to  make  some  compensation 
for  the  ill  ne  had  wrought  If  there  was 
one  phase  of  medem  progress  that  he  hated 
more  tban  another,  it  was  scientific  agri- 
cnltnre ;  but  Arthur  had  learnt  a  little  of 
chemistry  at  school,  and  would  sometamea 
make  an  attempt  to  analyse  soils  and 
samples  of  artificial  foods  and  manures. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Suttaby  knew  of  this,  he 
gave  Aithnr  carte  blanche  to  fit  up  a  dis- 
used room  at  tbe  top  of  the  house  aa  a 
laboratory,  and  to  get  whatever  books  on 
agrlcaltnral  chemistry  he  might  want^ 
vain  and  useless  fancy  as  he  deemed  the 
science  to  be,  the  device  of  a  lot  of  spec- 
tAcled  fellows  who  were  conceited  enoagh 
to  fancy  they  could  farm  land  whUe  sitting 
in  an  easy-chair,  as  well  as  be  himself  could 
irom  the  back  of  a  horse.  He  had  never 
followed  the  chase  himself ;  indeed,  he  had 
always  been  pretty  free  with  his  sharp 
speeches  for  Uiose  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  already  done  so ;  hut, 
aa  the  next  hunting  season  drew  near,  be 
let  Arthur  understand  that,  if  his  taste 
should  lead  him  to  the  covenide,  he  need 
not  be  afraid  of  asking  for  an  extra  hone. 
Then  there  was  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
farm,  which  Mr  Sattaby  had  bought  soma 
years  before,  and  this  he  proposed  to  turn 
over  entirely  to  Arthur,  together  with  a 
due  amount  of  capital,  to  be  worked  accord- 
ing to  sny  sdentific  method  the  latter 
might  like  to  employ.  ConcessiouB  vacb 
as  the  above,  coming  from  a  man  of 
Mr.  Sattaby's  temperament,  meaDt  a  good 
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dwl ;  bat  they  wen  not  Uie  only  muii- 
faBtadoDfi  of  hiB  magnanimity  or  hie 
remoru.  Ttiere  vas  a  gentlenesB  in  his 
mannei  towards  Arthur  which  was,  to  aay 
the  leait  of  it,  unusnaL  No  other  member 
of  bis  family  had  ever  had  a  taste  of  the 
tame:  He  seemed  suddenly  to  realise 
to  the  fall,  that  the  sacrifice  which  the 
boy  had  made  in  bending  to  his  will,  and 
ut^g  down  for  Ufe  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
was  a  real  one,  and  thereapon  he  set  to 
wrak  to  do  his  best  to  nuuce  the  yoke  ae 
little  galling  as  pos^le  to  his  son's  neck. 

Bat  the  eeason  of  bis  repentance  was  not 
destined  to  be  a  very  long  one.  Just  after 
Arthur's  twenty-first  birthday,  Mr  Sattaby 
was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  died  in  tbe 
course  of  a  few  hoars.  About  fonr  years 
sl^r  this  Arthnr  married,  and  Mrs. 
Sattaby  retired  to  a  little  house  in  Shilling- 
bmy,  for  she  had  common-sense  enough  to 
know  that  the  day  of  the  wife's  home- 
coming should  be  the  day  of  the  mother's 
depuiiar&  Her  resolution  to  move  may 
tita  hare  been  braced  by  the  liking  she 
had  for  a  town  life.  She  had  a  notion 
that  ^e  would  see  more  of  the  spinster- 
hood  and  widowhood  of  Stullingbury  ronnd 
her  tea-table  in  her  new  home  than  she 
cDold  hope  for  at  Hedgelands,  when  a 
couple  of  miles  of  muddy  road  lay  between 
her  and  society. 

I  heard  of  Arthur's  marriage  when  I 
was  absent  from  England,  and  sent  him 
duly  a  wedding-present ;  but  more  than 
nxteen  years  elapsed  between  my  hut 
Tiiit  to  Hedgelands  under  the  old,  and 
my  fint  under  the  new  r^ginis.  After 
mj  long  absence,  I  naturally  found  ere^- 
tlung  in  the  old  country  much  altered; 
but  nowhere  had  the  hand  of  change  been 
btuier  than  in  the  old  manor-house.  As 
soon  as  Arthur  Sattaby  knew  I  was  in 
England,  he  wrote  to  ask  me  to  make  his 
house  my  home  whenever  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  visit  the  haunts  of  my  youth,  and 
I  accepted  his  invitation  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure,  for,  during  my  sojourn 
in  Australia,  when  I  had  spent  a  good 
portion  of  the  foxteen  years  above-men- 
tioned, hints  had  several  times  been  dropped 
in  my  presence,  by  men-who  had  recently 
been  "  home,"  l^at  English  hospitality  was 
DO  longer  what  it  used  to  be.  So,  after 
transacting  some  bustneBS  in  London,  I 
travelled  down  to  Shillingbury  by  the  rail- 
way which  was  not  even  dreamt  of  when 
I  had  set  out  on  my  travels.  At  the 
station  a  dog-cart  was  waiting  for  me, 
driven  hv  a   trrnatn    in  llverv.  snd  as  I 


approached  4^e  old  manor-house  I  became 
conscious  that  the  stout  gentleman  with 
mutton-chop  whiskers  and  a  bald  head 
standing  by  the  front  door  was  no  other 
than  my  boat,  whom  I  had  left  a  pale,  thin 
youth,  without  a  hair  on  his  face.  He 
greeted  me  in  kindly  fashion  enough,  but 
his  manner,  for  a.  man  of  so  wide  a  girth, 
was  not  hearty,  and  supplied  me  with  a 
fnab  instance  to  corroborate  »  pet  theory 
of  mine — that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  fat  men  are  universally  the 
joUy  fellows  they  are  made  out  to  be. 
Artiiur  took  my  traTelling-bag  out  of  the 
dog-cart  with  tus  own  bands,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  house.  I  had  noted  already 
several  changes  in  the  exterior  of  the  old 
place— the  diamond-paoed  oasemente  to  the 
windows  bad  given  way  to  white-punted 
sash-frames,  with  large  squares  of  glass, 
and  what  used  to  be  the  drying-ground  for 
linen  was  now  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden — 
bat  these  were  not  so  striking  as  the  revo- 
lution which  met  my  eyes  as  soon  as  I 
passed  into  the  great  hall  kitchen.  Here 
I  saw  that  the  h^d  of  the  upholsterer  had 
been  busy.  A  yellow  mahogany  hall-table 
and  hat-stand  stood  where  formerly  was 
the  long  oak  table,  and  the  well-worn  brick 
floor  was  covered  with  strips  of  rather 
florid  patterned  carpet.  "  I  think  we  shaJl 
find  my  wife  in  the  drawing-room,"  said 
Arthur,  as  he  led  tlie  way  onward,  and 
accordingly  into  the  drawing-room  I  went, 
and  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Suttaby. 
She  was  a  little  wonun,  with  no  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  either  of  figure  or  face. 
She  was  one  of  those  people  who  ^ve  one 
the  idea  of  being  unfiniBhed,  and  offend  the 
eye  negatively  in  this  respect,  rather  than 
by  any  positive  ugliness.  There  was  no 
aembmoe  of  anything  like  colour  in  either 
her  hair,  or  her  cheeks,  or  her  eyes — all 
seemed  washed  out  and  faded,  the  only 
trace  of  a  warmer  tint  being  located  in  a 
spot  where  the  poor  little  woman  surely 
least  desired  to  have  it — viz.,  in  the  tip  of 
her  nose.  After  the  usual  enquiries  and 
greetings,  ihe  said  it  was  rather  cold  for 
Ute  time  of  the  year,  and  that  she  was 
afraid  I  should  find  the  country  very  dull. 
The  air  oertdnly  had  struck  chill  as  I  was 
driving  along  the  road  from  Shillingbnry, 
and  smce  I  had  been  in  the  house  the 
firelees,  paper-ornamented  grates  had  jarred 
anpleasanUy  with  my  anticipations  of 
warmth  within.  Perhaps  my  liver  and  my 
temper  as  well  had  been  a  uttle  upset  by 
the  journey,  but  it  certainly  appeared  to 
ma  that  Mrs.  Arthur  Suttabv  waa   not 
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overjoyed  to  see  roe,  and  ha  uncomfortable 
Bospidon  began  to  crop  ap,  that,  perHapB, 
the  vaming  notei  as  to  the  decadence  of 
Eogliah  hoBpitality,  which  had  reached  me 
on  the  other  lide  of  the  world,  might  have 
Bome  meaning,  my  boat's  letter  of  invitation 
notwithstuiimg. 

The  drawing-room  in  vhich  I  foand 
myself,  was  no  other  than  ^e  parlour  of 
old  daya,  that  myBterious  chamber  which  I 
bad  never  yet  eurveyed,  except  in  a  dim 
half-light,  and,  little  as  that  half-light  had 
revealed  to  me  in  my  youthful  days  as  to 
the  fomitnre  and  adornments,  I  carried 
away  enough  impressions  of  it  to  determine 
now,  by  companaon,  that  Mrs.  Sattaby,  in 
changing  the  parlour  into  a  drawing-room, 
had  not  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  many-folded  curtains  of  the  olden 
tiroes  now  no  longer  tempered  the  light  to 
the  fleeting  dyes  of  chiotE  and  moreen. 
The  sun's  rays  had  free  course,  aud  as  I 
looked  at  the  vivid  tiuts  in  the  Brussels 
carpet,  with  which  Mrs.  Suttaby  bad  oovered 
the  floor,  and  in  the  rep  curtains  and  chair- 
furniture,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  orb  of  day  might  do  a  little  colour- 
extracting  without  any  great  artistic 
deterioration  to  the  fabrics  he  smiled  npon. 
There  v/m  a  cottage  piano,  in  rosewood, 
and  a  set  of  chain  and  couches  to  match ; 
but  the  crowning  act  to  the  adornment  of 
the  room  was  to  be  found  in  two  huge 
fire-screens  in  Berlin  wool-work,  tie  one 
representing  the  conflict  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  and  the  other  an  episode  in 
the  iflland-Iifa  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  On 
one  of  the  occasional  tables  was  an  open 
book  of  poetry,  and  upon  another  a  tanked 
web  of  sometiung  which  looked  like  fancy- 
work  ;  bat  I  fear  both  open  book  and 
needlework  were  impostors,  set  out  merely 
for  effect,  to  give  an  air  of  balutation  to 
the  room,  which,  in  spite  of  its  altered 
name,  was  as  much  of  a  best  parlour  as  it 
had  been  in  the  old  days. 

After  a  few  minntea  of  rather  laboured 
conversation  with  the  luly  of  the  bouse,  I 
was  not  displeased  at  the  appearance  of 
my  host,  who  came  to  carry  me  off  to  my 
bedroom.  We  had  dinner  at  five  o'clock — 
a  Ave  o'clock  dinner  I  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  sure  sign  of  gentility  in  these  latter 
days.  In  the  evening,  Ar^tur  and  I 
smoked  our  cigars  in  ihe  hall,  and  then 
he  gave  me  some  account  of  how  things 
had  gone  with  him  since  we  had  last  met. 

Mrs.  Suttaby,  I  soon  learnt,  was  not 
oonntry-bred.  She  was  from  London — 
from  Bayswater,  Arthur  added,  with  some- 


thing of  deprecation  in  his  tone,  lest  I 
sboiud  be  taken  aback  by  the  announce- 
ment. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  do  qtute 
BO  well  as  I  ht^ied,"  he  went  on,  "because 
Julia's  father,  who  was  in  a  large  way  of 
businesfl  when  we  married,  failed  soon  after, 
and  all  that  Julia  sboold  have  had  went  in 
the  crash,  and  since  that  time  be  has  never 
been  able  to  do  much." 

From  the  melancholy  ring  in  Arthur's 
voice  as  he  said  these  words,  I  thought  I 
could  determine  that,  however  little  bis 
wife's  father  might  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  financial  world  since  bis  failure,  he  had, 
at  any  rate,  managed  to  negotiate  a  loan 
with  his  son-in-law,  and  that  the  family 
money-dealings  in  this  case  had  turned 
out  no  better  than  sncb  dealings  generally 
do. 

"  And  yoa  know,  when  a  man  has  two 
boys  at  school,  he  is  not  much  troubled 
with  spore  cash,  I  should  have  sent  them 
to  the  old  school  at  Martleburyj  but  there 
were  things  for  and  against,  so  I  Bent  them 
to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Sloper'e,  at  Wiogfeld.  It 
is  rather  expensive,  but  then  it  is  very 
select" 

Of  this  lost  item  of  news  I  was  already 
in  possession,  as  Mrs.  Sattaby,  in  the  few 
minutes'  talk  we  bad  had,  found  time  to 
tell  me  how  her  two  boys  were  under  the 
care  of  a  reverend  gentleman  whom  Sir 
George  Lardbury  had  selected  as  tite 
instructor  of  his  son  and  heir.  FrtMn 
her,  too,  I  had  heard  that  it  was  rather 
expenaive,  but  very  select 

I  had  recently  coroe  from  a  land  where 
a  board  lavishly  spread  was  the  rale  in  the 
most  unpretending  households,  and  I  must 
confess  it  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
catering  at  Hedgelands  was  on  a  very 
meagre  scale  when  compared  with  what  I 
had  jostleft,  or  with  HMgelandsaaitused 
to  be.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Sattaby,  with  her 
Baysff  ater  training,  held  profoMon  in  comea- 
tibles  to  be  a  thing  worse  than  wickedness, 
to  wit,  vulgarity. 

When  I  arrived,  it  was  just  towards  the 
end  of  harvest,  and,  remembering  some- 
thing of  the  doings  which  used  to  mark 
the  harvest  -  ending  in  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Suttaby's  time,  I  expected  to  meet  a  repe- 
tition of  an  old  expmence ;  but,  on  asking 
when  the  harvest  supper  was  to  be,  I  was 
told  that  all  the  supplementary  gratultiee — 
the  supper  at  the  end  of  wheat  borveat ; 
the  cans  of  beer,  and  the  currant  burn, 
when  the  home-close  was  carted ;  the 
harvest  supper  Itself,  and  the  largesse  after- 
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mrdi — had  been  commnted  for  a  money 
pafTDant,  There  were  some  sharp  words 
too,  one  morning,  betifeea  my  host  and 
horteae  on  the  sabject  of  the  rabbits  which 
tiie  harveetmen  kuled  dnring  their  work, 
Arthur  fiuntly  contending  that  these 
perfaapa  were  not  incloded  m  Ae  above- 
named  cto^Knitaon ;  but  this  was  not  Mrs. 
Snttaby's  view.  She  held  that  her  larder, 
and  not  the  hairestman's  pocket,  was  the 
doe  destiny  of  poor  Bnnny,  and  she  kept 
ij^waling  to  me  in  a  tone  of  qaeralona 
■Dger  wnethn  Arthur  onght  not  to  make 
8  stand  for  his  rigbta.  It  is  wonderfal  how 
Tiliastly  people  will  pionoance  for  the 
enforeementB  of  rights,  when  they  know 
Ui8t  the  disagreeable  daties  connected  with 
Rich  enforcement  will  fall  on  the  shonlders 
of  somebody  else. 

As  it  was  September,  of  course,  we  had 
a  shooting  party.  For  several  days  before, 
the  note  of  preparation  was  heard  in  the 
estaUishment,  and  on  the  eventfiil  mom- 
iDg  I  found  myself  rigged  oat  in  a  shooting- 
(Dit  belonging  to  mine  host,  and  an  ancient 
mnzzle-loiidtng  gnn  was  pnt  into  my  hands. 
Two  ne^^hborarmg  fanner  sqoirea,  eaoh 
■eeompanied  by  a  nondescript  dog-leading, 
game-bag-carrying  personage,  drove  op 
abont  ten  o'clock,  each  remarking,  as  he 
■hook  hands  with  Sattaby,  that  be  snp- 
posed  the  parson  was  late  as  wnaL 

Then  then  was  a  qnarter  of  an  boor's 
interval  of  examtning  gnns  and  criticising 
iogs,  at  the  end  of  which  a  tall,  lank 
figure  came  shambling  up  the  drive  with  a 
wondetfal  and  windimll-like  play  of  arms, 
aecompamed  by  a  long-legged  setter.  This 
vu  Mr,  Dowton,  the  vicar  of  a  nei^bonr- 
ing  village,  the  parson  whose  proverbial 
n^onetaality  had  already  been  qnoted. 
"  Here  comes  the  parson  at  last  I "  said  one 
of  the  gnests,  "Yes,  and  he's  broaght 
the  old  dog  with  him,"  replied  the  ot^er 
irith  a  significant  smUs,  "  The  parson 
knows  better  than  to  leave  him  at  noma' 
And  in  less  than  a  minnte  the  reverend 
sportsman  and  his  apparently  valuable 
dog  had  joined  our  party.  Suttaby  was 
not  a  talkative  man;  his  two  friends  had 
great  capacity  for  keeping  sUence,  bat  I 
soon  foond  that  with  Mr.  Dowton  in  oar 
midst  we  shoold  not  lack  conversation. 
He  was  a  lean,  hatchet-faced  old  man,  with 
scattered  grey  hair,  and  a  frame  as  wiry  as 
an  acro^t's,  who  had  passed  his  ^onnger 
days  as  a  military  chaplain  in  India.  His 
wide  experience  of  life,  compared  with 
that  of  his  neighboiua,  made  him  a 
ViiTflezed  storv-teller.  and  I  anpnosa  his 


associations  with  the  military  uost  hive 
given  him  a  taste  for  command,  for,  as  soon 
ve  started  afield,  he  took  the  entire 
direction  of  the  party  into  his  own  hands. 
Of  coarse  I  as  a  stranger,  completely 
ignorant  of  the  local  canons  of  sport,  was 
ready  to  obey  anyone.  My  host  and  his 
friends  showed  bnt  few  signs  of  mntiny ; 
bnt  old  Jimmy,  a  veteran  shepherd,  and 

Esacher  to  boot,  as  I  afterwards  learnt, 
ept  np  all  day  a  ranning  fire  of  covert 
critidsm  against  Mr.  Dowton  and  his 
doings.  Jimmy  was  specially  told-off  to 
take  care  of  me;  bat  I  foand  he  was 
always  looking  round  to  keep  an  eye  npon 
Mr.  Dowton,  and  mattering  disapprobation 
at  the  way  things  were  going  on.  Poacher 
or  no  poacher,  the  old  fellow  took  & 
genuine  interest  in  the  day's  sport,  and 
Sattaby  himself  oonld  not  have  been  more 
anzions  to  have  a  good  total  at  the  end  of 
the  day;  but  rightly  or  wrongly,  Jimmy 
was  onder  the  impression  that  the  final 
coonting  of  heads  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  he  himself  were  stationed 
near  to  Parson  Dowton's  beat,  to  see 
that  all  the  birds  which  fell  to  the  gun 
of  that  veteran  shikari  found  their  way 
dnly  into  the  game-ba^  According  to 
Jimmy's  account,  the  parson,  like  Hal  o' 
the  Wynd,  had  a  taste  for  fighting  for  his 
own  hand,  or  more  literally,  to  shoot  birds 
for  his  own  bag.  'Td  take  my  Bible 
oath,"  Jimmy  growled  as  he  staggered 
along  through  the  turnips,  "that!  seed 
him  pick  up  two  brace  o'  birds  that  last 
boat,  and  he  only  handed  over  a  leash. 
Them  pockets  o'  his  hold  a  'maein'  sight, 
I  can  tell  ye,  and  that  old  dorg,  blarm  me 
if  I  don't  pat  a  charge  o'  shot  into  him 
when  I  get  the  chance."  Then  Jimmy 
went  on  to  describe  the  accomplishmenta 
of  Panon  Dowton's  raw-boned  setter,  and 
from  what  he  told  me,  I  decided  that  the 
animal  in  qnestion  mast  have  been  a  perfect 
treasnre  to  a  man  with  a  limited  range  of 
shooting.  Ranger,  for  this  was  his  name, 
wonld  work  like  a  Scotoh  collie  after  a 
scattered  flock,  in  driving  coveys  of  birds 
oS  the  adjoining  stubbles  belonging  to 
Squire  Winsor  and  others  into  the  patch 
of  cabbsgea  or  white  tnmips  which  Mr, 
Dowton  always  planted  in  a  convenient 
comer,  and  wonld  pick  up  a  young  hare  as 
readily  as  a  greyhound.  "Last  year  when 
we  was  a-sbootin'  that  field  there,  parson 
he  hit  a  hare  hard,  and  the  old  dorg 
went  after  her,  and  instead  o'  bringin'  her 
back,  hang  me  if  he  didn't  carry  her  over 
into  parson's  lower  close,  and  there  leave 
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her.  Mr.  Dowton  he  wanted  to  make  me 
believe  aa  the  old  dorg  had  loat  her,  bat  he 
never  leas  nothin',  he  don't,  and  Billy 
Long's  boT  told  me  as  he  leed  the  parson 
pick  up  tne  bare  aa  he  woe  a  goin'  home 
to  get  ready  for  dinner." 

1  took  Jimmy's  Btrictorea  on  our  clerical 
fellow- Bportaman  with  a  certain  amount  of 
reserve,  ajid  when  at  the  end  of  the  day  I 
noticed  that  Mr.  Dowton  omitted  to  tip  the 
beaten,  I  thoiight  I  could  account  for  some 
of  Jimmy'a  ranconr.  The  partridgea  and 
the  hares  and  rabbits  were  arranged  in  a 
long  line  on  the  lawn,  and  a  good  show 
they  made.  "I've  an  old  friend  out  of 
Suffolk  coming  to  stay  with  me  next  week, 
8attaby,"  aaid  the  paraon,  "and  I  want 
you  to  let  me  have  a  conple  of  brace  of 
birds  just  to  let  him  know  what  partridges 
should  be  like.  He  sent  me  some  last 
eeason  that  had  no  more  game  flavour  than 
a  bam-door  fowl"  Arthur  picked  out  the 
birds  with  his  own  handa,  and  gave  them 
to  Mr.  Dowton,  bat  it  seemed  to  me  aa  if 
he  did  bo  without  any  great  show  of  en- 
thnaiaam  for  the  confirmation  of  the  claims 
of  &e  Falkahire  |>artridgea  to  anperiority 
over  all  the  partndgee  of  Englana,  and  <» 
Suffolk  in  particular. 

We  had  a  dinner  party  to  wind  up  the  day. 
Entr^ee  ware  handed  round  in  plated  diahea, 
and  champagne  of  a  brand  imfn-milinT  to 
me  flowed  mely.  Mr.  Dowtmi,  as  he  had 
walked  well  and  Bhot  well  in  Uie  field,  ate 
well  and  drank  well  at  the  table.  He  ^ao 
talked  a  great  deal,  bnt  whether  he  talked 
as  well  as  he  ate  and  drank,  and  walked 
and  shot,  I,  aa  a  recently-returned  colonial, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  judge.  There  was 
another  divine  present,  a  youthful  curate 
from  Offbury,  and  from  cotatn  bantoring 
remarks  as  to  fasts,  and  sainte'  daya,  and 
confesBion,  which  were  addressed  to  him 
by  hia  ecclesiastical  senior,  leathered  that 
he  waa  an  exponent  of  the  l^tarian  line 
of  thought  Unlike  the  vicar,  he  was  very 
taciturn ;  but,  like  him,  he  did  good  justice 
to  the  i^ner,  and  the  wine  as  welL  To 
balance  all  thia  men-folk  we  had  a  Mrs. 
Wall  and  her  two  daughters,  who  had 
recently  come  to  live  in  Shillingbury — 
people  with  manners  and  modes  of  thoi^jht 
as  much  alien  to  the  manor-houae  and  ita 
old  associations  as  waa  Mrs.  Suttaby's  new 
furniture  to  the  old  parlour.  But,  in  com- 
penBation  for  this,  they  were,  as  my  hosteas 
informed  me  in  a  whisper,  couuna  of  the 
late  Major-Oeneral  Wall,  of  Cheltenham. 

la  the  old  daya  there  bad  never  been 
much    company  -  keeping  at  Hedgelands, 


The  Sattabya  had  been  intJmate  with 
three  or  four  families  of  a  like  standing, 
and  a  tea  and  supper  party  at  one  another's 
houses  twice  a  year  had  repreaeoted  all  the 
social  entertainment  of  a  formal  character. 
But  I  saw  no  indication  that  this  intimacy 
had  been  transmittad  to  the  yooiuer  gene- 
ration I  had  come  wnongst.  tim«luull>een 
the  Greens  and  the  Singers  of  Bletherton, 
and  the  Heams  of.wghwood.  Where 
was  young  Tom  Green,  and  what  had 
become  of  all  the  Heams  and  the  Ringers  T 
I  asked  Arthur  Suttaby,  as  we  aat  over  our 
tobacco  the  night  of  the  dinner-party,  after 
the  other  ^[uesta  were  gone^  I  learned  that 
theae  families  were  i&  in  their  ancient 
seata,  well  represented,  and  fairly  pros- 
perous, considering  the  bad  times — for 
there  were  bad  times  for  fanners  even  in 
the  daya  I  am  deecribing.  Tom  Green  had 
married  Sophy  Heam,  and  Dick  Binger 
had  married  Mary  Green,  and  Fred  Hearn 
had  married  Laura  Binger.  "  And  I  don't 
see  much  of  them  nowadava,  exc^t  at 
market,"  Arthur  added,  with  a  tone  of 
regret,  I  thought,  in  hia  voica  I  b^an  to 
epecuUto  aa  to  what  could  have  put  an  end 
to  the  old  intimacy.  Had  all  the  inter- 
marriagea  above-named  led  to  a  sort  of 
Bocial  "ring,"  a  family  compact  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  diatasce,  or  waa 
the  absence  of  Tom  Green,  and  Dick 
Binger,  and  Fred  Heam  to  be  explained 
by  the  tact  that  they  had  not  married  wives 
from  Bayswator  1 

The  last  night  of  my  visit,  ArUinr  took 
me  into  bia  confidence  with  regard  to  his 
worldly  position,  and  then  I  found  that 
black  care  had  forced  a  way  even  into  this 
secluded  valley — that  the  plagoe  of  want 
of  read^  money  waa  preaaing  upon  my 
host  as  it  had  certainly  never  pressed  upon 
hia  father. 

"  It  seems  a  nice  plaos  enoogh,"  Arthur 
a&id,  "  bat  there's  money  to  be  paid  out  to 
all  my  siateis,  and  the  staMes  and  Uie 
house  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did 
in  my  fathw'B  time,  and  Julia  wanta 
Augustus  to  go  into  the  Church  and  Regi- 
nald into  the  army ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
stand  that," 

It  turned  out,  too,  that  I  had  been  correct 
in  my  theory  about  unsatisfactory  money 
transaotiona  between  Arthur  and  hia  father- 
in-law,  who  was  still  in  difficultiee,  and  not 
too  proud  to  come  annually  to  hia  aon-in- 
law  for  help.  Arthur  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  would  be  any  opening  fat  the  old 
gentleman  in  Auatralia.  If  ao,  he  would 
not  mind  paying   his  paasage   out,   and 
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adnneing  a  trifle  to  make  a  etart  with ; 
but,  with  my  experience  of  the  new  worid, 
I  could  not  honestly  adviae  my  friend  to 
put  hie  money  into  such  a  ventore, 
oeainble  as  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
know  that  a  joomey  half  round  the  world 
lay  between  him  and  Julia's  papa. 

The  day  after  the  shootmg-party  the 
butcber'B  cart  came  and  carried  avay  nearly 
all  ^le  nioil  of  the  day  before ;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  thoie  two  brace  of  partridges 
upon  which  Parson  Dowton  laid  hands 
represented  all  of  the  bag  that  did  not  ulti- 
mately find  its  way  to  Leadenhall  Market 
As  I  mariied  this  and  many  other  frwh 
phases  of  domestic  economy  at  Hedgelands, 
I  could  not  heip  recalling  the  more  opeu- 
Iianded  plenty  of  the  dd  tamos.  Mr. 
Natbanicd  Sattaby  would  aa  soon  have 
diarged  a  guest  for  a  meal  aa  he  would 
have  sold  a  head  of  game ;  it  was  a 
of  pride  with  the  old  man,  as  wise  or  as 
foouah  aa  such  pomts  generally  are ;  but 
nnall  economies  must  be  looked  to  when 
men  in  Arthur  Sattaby'a  position  want  to 
live  according  to  the  pattern  of  those  with 
ten  times  their  income,  and  to  mount  the 
social  ladder  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
household  must  be  stinted,  the  master  and 
mistress  most  both  of  them  look  oat  at 
every  turn  that  sixpences  be  not  wasted, 
and  the  game  must  be  sold  if  Mrs.  Arthur 
Sattftby  wants  to  be  driven  by  a  groom  in 
liven ;  if  her  boys  are  to  go  to  school  with 
Sir  George  Lardbory's  son  and  heir,  and  if 
ohamp^pe  is  to  be  placed  on  the  board 
instead  of  the  home-brewed  of  old  times. 
Everyone  of  course,  has  a  right  to  spend 
his  money  and  regnlate  hia  life  after  the 
fashion  that  best  pleases  him.  Arthur 
Snttaby  was  guilty  en  no  breach  of  manners, 
or  moiils  in  selling  his  game — peers  of  the 
realm  have  been  known  to  do  likewisa 
No  doubt  he  deemed  he  was  acting  fof  the 
happinees  and  welfare  of  himself  and  his 
owb;  but  after  a  week's  experience  of 
Hedeelands  under  the  new  regime,  I  con- 
fees  I  determined  that,  had  the  case  been 
my  own,  I  should  have  voted  the  game  not 
worth  the  candle ;  and,  having  heud  Bome- 
thing  of  the  struggles  neceeaary  to  keep  up 
^t  groom  in  livery  and  to  put  that 
champagne  I  had  drank  on  the  table,  I 
b^an  to  wonder  whether  black  care  in 
(faeee  modem  days  might  not  sometimes 
wear  breeches  and  a  bnght-bnttoned  blue 
coat,  and  to  fear  that  the  dry  Sillery, 
as  it  passed  over  Arthur  Sattaby'e 
paUte,  must  have  been  a  v.  ry  dry  wine 
indeed. 


"EDELWEISS." 

A  STORY. 

CHAPTER  IV.      DIVIDBD  DUTY. 

Edelweiss  remained  on  the  mountain 
all  that  day.  She  made  a  dmple  meal  of 
bread-and-milk  at  the  restaurant,  where 
she  was  well  known,  and  spent  the  long 
bright  hours  in  wandering  to  and  fro  the  old 
familiar  haunts  which  she  had  been  wont 
to  traverse  with  Hans  Krauas. 

Her  mind  was  unsettled  and  ill  at  ease. 
Its  simple  peace  had  been  mdely  disturbed 
by  the  words  of  her  rough  admirer,  and 
she  felt  half  reluctant  and  half  ashamed  at 
the  thottffht  of  meeting  the  young  Austrian 
again.  And  yet  his  presence,  his  manner, 
the  charm  of  refinement  in  his  voice,  all 
had  a  strange,  indefinable  attraction  for 
her — besides  which  he  had  promis«d  the 
key  to  those  charmed  gates  of  knowledge 
she  so  longed  to  unlock ;  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  reveal  those  steles  of  wonder 
and  delight  on  which  her  eyes  so  longed  to 
gaza 

She  felt  she  conld  not  endnre  to  go 
down  to  the  village  to  hear  the  Inbble  of 
gossip,  the  chatter  of  the  women,  the  rough 
jests  of  the  men,  or  meet  the  carious  eyes 
of  the  Fraa  Laudbanerin  Btuhl,  and  be 
questioned  as  to  her  refusal  of  the 
previous  evening's  invitation.  So  she  spent 
a  strange,  restless  day,  full  of  phantasies, 
and  dreams,  and  regrets,  and  vagae  dis- 
satisfaction, which  in  no  way  could  she 
analyse  or  set  at  rest  The  sunset  hoar 
found  her  once  more  in  the  chestnut  walk 
by  the  water-side,  and  there,  too,  was  the 
figure  she  already  seemed  to  know  so  well, 
and  the  face  whose  smile  had  haunted  hor 
the  whole  long  day. 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  books,"  he 
said,  smiling ;  then  paused  suddenly,  read- 
ing, with  instinctive  sympathy,  the  trouble 
and  sadness  of  her  face.  "  What  is  the 
matter  I "  he  asked  quickly.  "  Has  anyone 
been  vexing  you  t " 

_  ■  ■  Yes,"  she  said,  flashing  a  little  beneath 
his  grave  and  earnest  gaze.  "Bat  it  is 
nothing.  I— I  have  almost  forgotten  it 
now," 

He  accepted  the  excuse,  and,  to  pat  her 
at  her  ease,  began  to  speak  of  the  books, 
and  then  of  his  own  work,  and  the  various 
difficulties  of  the  strange  railroad  whose 
construction  had  ever  held  for  her  so 
carious  a  fascmation.  She  listened  with 
even  more  than  her  wonted  eagerness, 
though  she  spoke  bat  little.  More  than 
ever  she  felt  the  eharm  of  manner,  and 
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TMOgnised  th«  difference  that  ]a,j  between 
henelf  and  her  companion,  Frans  Briihl 
had  been  tight.  She  would  never  be  any- 
thing but  a  peaaant — a  little,  homely, 
ignorant,  namelew  thingi  whou  only  joy 
would  be  the  memory  of  some  rare  golden 
hour  like  this,  whose  flying  feet  she  would 
fain  haye  stayed.  Why  did  the  thought 
pain  her  now  t  Why  did  the  presence  of 
this  one  man  afi'ect  her  in  so  etrtuige  a 
fashion  1  These  questions  she  could  not 
answer,  being  as  yet  in  that  blind  and  per- 
plexed state  which  is  only  half  conadotu  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain,  yetsatisfled  to  bear  both 
in  equal  measure  bo  long  as  the  giver  of 
them  is  not  absent,  or  n<^ectJul,  or  unkind. 

They  parted  again  in  the  sweet  summer 
dusk,  and  the  girl  went  home  with  her 
books  to  that  one  room  which  had  been 
her  usual  winter  quarters,  and  where  abe 
had  choeen  to  renutin  for  the  present, 
The  cottage  belonged  to  an  old  wood- 
carver  and  his  w3e — kind  and  homely 
people,  who  loved  the  child  with  great 
tenderness,  and  were  pleased  to  have  her 
under  their  roof.  They  questioned  her  as 
to  her  long  abaenoe,  but  she  only  said  she 
had  been  on  the  mountain,  and  they  were 
satisfied.  Then,  when  the  simple  evening 
meat  WM  over,  she  bade  them  good-night, 
and  took  a  candle  and  went  up  to  iier 
own  little  room,  and  sat  herself  down  to 
peruse  her  new  treasure. 

By  the  help  of  dictionary  and  grammar, 
she  managed  to  comprehend  very  furly 
the  passages  marked  out  for  her,  and  her 
natural  aptitude  and  quickness  made  the 
task  of  leatning  an  easy  ona  She  went  on 
with  her  task  far  into  the  night,  her  mind 
absorbed  in  the  new  interests  awakened, 
and  the  new  faaoiefi  sUmulated. 

The  next  day  was  wet  and  dreary.  She 
did  not  go  out  at  all,  but  helped  old 
Kitthe  with  the  hous^old  work;  and 
then,  when  the  old  woman  sat  down  to 
her  knitting,  she  took  out  her  books  once 
m(»e  and  plnnged  afresh  into. the  studies 
she  bad  set  herself. 

That  night,  when  the  old  wood-carver 
came  home,  he  looked  angered  and  dis- 
turbed, and  the  sight  of  Edelweiss  and  her 
books  seemed  to  vex  him  more. 

"  Is  it  true  what  they  are  saying  in  iba 
village,  that  thou  hast  a  gentleman  for  thy 
lover  1 "  he  askedher  abruptly.  "  Apretty 
thing  truly  for  one  like  thee  to  set  at  naught 
old  meniU  and  faithful,  for  a  yoong  sprig 
at  an  aristocrat,  who  woidd  never  give  thee 
a  serious  thought.  Tbon  hast  deeply 
offended  the  good  Biiibls,  and  evuyone 


knows  that  Franz  thought  much  of  thee, 
and  indeed  thou  mighteet  have  married 
him,  and  never  have  troubled  about  work, 
or  known  want  or  care." 

The  girl  lifted  her  pale,  absorbed  fiue. 
She  was  still  in  a  half  dream,  and  scarce 
took  in  the  meaning  of  his  haiimgua 

"I  do  not  like  Franc  Briihl,"  she  said 
amply.  "  I  would  work  all  day,  and  every 
day,  for  my  bread,  sooner  than  owe  it  fa) 
him.  And  indeed  I  do  not  jmow  why  his 
people  should  be  angered  with  ma  I  have 
done  no  wrong  to  them." 

"Thou  art  bat  a  foolish  child,  and  no 
wiser  than  a  baby,"  grumbled  the  old  man. 
"Hans  KraOBS  would  be  fine  and  angered 
did  he  but  know  what  thou  hast  dona 
But  thy  head  only  runs  on  books  and 
learning,  and  what  will  they  do  for  theet 
Not  make  thy  bread,  or  earn  thy  clothes, 
I'll  be  bound — only  spoil  thee  for  honest 
work,  and  simple  folk,  such  as  thou  hast 
been  brought  up  amongst." 

"Ah  no,"  said  the  girl  gently,  "I  will 
never  alter  fa)  you,  or  anyone  who  his 
been  kind  to  me,  and  it  is  cruel  to  speak 
as  if  I  had  done  wrong,  or  been  bold  and 
forward  with  the  Herr  Engineer.  He  has 
spoken  to  me  but  thrice,  and  he  lent  me 
books  because  I  am  bo  ignorant,  and  wish 
so  much  to  learn  the  German  as  it  is 
spoken  and  written,  and  I  am  sore  my 
father  would  not  have  minded  that,  or, 
indeed,  anything  that  he  has  said  or  dona 
Only,  of  course,  you — you  do  not  know." 

"  Nay,  truly  I  do  not,"  grumbled  the  old 
man ;  "  only  I  bid  thee  be  careful,  and 
take  heed  to  thysel£  And  as  I  said  before, 
what  dost  thou  want  with  boobs  and  learn- 
ing t  They  are  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
not  for  peasants  like  thee,  and  thy  mind 
will  only  be  filled  with  discontent" 

"That  is  true,"  nodded  old  Kathe, 
clicking  her  needles  sharply  in  the  chimney- 
corner.  "Look  at  me.  I  cannot  read  a 
frinted  character — no,  not  to  save  my  lif  e- 
never  was  the  worse  wife  for  that,  though. 
And  when  one  can  make  the  most  of  a 
kreutzer,  and  cook,  and  spin,  and  hoe,  it  is 
all  one  needs.  Bat  I  told  Hans  Kranss 
thou  wert  ever  too  fond  of  book-learning, 
only  he  spoilt  thee  so,  and  wonld  never 
listen  to  anyone  elsa" 

The  ffil  rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  bnin- 
ing,  her  eyes  hot  and  bright 

"  I  do  no  harm,"  she  said ;  "  I  can  work 
as  well  with  my  hands,  though  I  do  not 
shut  up  my  braina  If  the  good  God  had 
wished  us  all  to  be  ignorant.  He  would 
not  have  put  it  into  men's  minds  to  write 
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the  vonderfdl  uid  beantifol  things  they 
lum  done." 

"  Oh,  thoa  canst  pleau  thyself,"  said  the 
tld  womftn ;  "  thou  art  &  strange  girl  and 
not  like  most  of  om  maidena  Bnt  indeed 
thon  art  more  than  foolish  to  offend  the 
ftnbls,  (or  titey  are  people  of  inSnence  and 
note,  and  to  hare  Fnuz  for  thy  lorer  would 
indeed  be  a  feather  in  thy  cap,  and " 

"Franz — alvr&ys  Frans!  Oh, how  I  hate 
the  name  I "  cried  the  girl  with  sadden 
petulance,  and  she  moved  towards  the 
open  door.  There  on  the  very  threshold 
■tood  the  obnozions  individoal  whose  name 
■he  had  jost  nttered. 

For  an  instant  their  eyes  me^  and  the 
hot  swift  coloDT  nuhed  all  over  her  beantt- 
iid  fair  face. 

"  I — I  came  to  ask  yea  to  foigive  me 
for  angering  yon  yesterday,"  said  the  yonng 
man,  almost  numbly.  "  I  apoke  too 
nddenly,  and  I  was  rade.  Will  you  not 
be  hiends  once  more  t " 

"Friends  I  "  echoed  the  girl ;  "  oh  yes, 
Frans,  I  bear  yon  no  ill  wilL  Bnt  I  do 
not  like  yon  to  follow  me  abont  or  interfere 
with  me.     Yon  have  no  right" 

"  I  am  aoiry,"  he  repeated  do^edly,  not 
lookiog  at  her,  bnt  speaking  as  if  he  were 
repeating  a  hard  and  disagreeable  leBson. 

"Gome  in, Franz;  come  in,"  cried  the 
old  man  at  tim  moment.  "  The  girl  is 
bat  a  girl,  and  they  never  know  what  they 
would  be  after.  She  is  sorry  enough  to 
have  angered  thee,  I  donbt  not  Oome  in 
and  take  thy  sapper  with  as,  and  we  will 
havein  a  jng  of  beer,and  be  merry  as  of  old." 

Franz  needed  no  second  invitation. 
He  had  made  np  his  mind  to  keep  friends 
with  Edelweiss,  and  watch  her  proceedings 
narrowly.  Piqae,  and  aneer,  and  jealoiuy 
were  at  work  in  hu  heart,  but  he  nnotbered 
them  down  and  hid  them  ftom  sight 
beneath  an  appearance  of  oheerfiil  good- 
bamoQT,  which  to  Edelweiss  was  certainly 
trying,  thoagh  to  the  old  people  it  seemed 
delightfnL 

The  girl  was  thankful  when  the  meal 
was  over  and  the  things  cleared  away. 
Franz  rose  to  take  his  leave  then,  and  she 
went  with  him  to  the  door.  The  rain  had 
ceased.  A  brilliant  moon  flooded  all  the 
street  with  light,  and  the  roogh  houses  and 
parementB  looked  ahnoat  beaadftil  in  the 
dear,  translocent  glow. 

The  girl  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  her 
ma  glowing  with  delight  m  they  took  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  voong  man 
watched  her  intently.     Then  ne  took  hec 


" Good-night," he  sud  softly;  "we  are 
friends  now,  are  we  not  1 " 

She  roused  herself  with  a  sigh. 

"IViends— oh  yes,"  she  mnrmtired 
dreamOy.  "Only  do  not  be  foolish  any 
more,  Franz." 

As  they  stood  thos,  hand-in-hand,  with 
the  lovely  moonlight  bathing  the  girl's  rapt 
face  and  slender  figure,  someone  came 
qaickly  down  the  street  and  saw  them, 
and  a  keen  pang  of  anger  and  pain  shot 
throogh  his  heart 

He  passed  on  and  made  no  sign,  bat  the 
ptl  started  and  drew  her  hand  away,  her 
cheeks  flashing  like  a  Jane  rose. 

"Oood-night  ^ain,"  she  said  timidly, 
and  went  within  and  abut  the  door,  feeling 
a  sadden  slow  of  anger  and  of  shame 
tingling  in  her  veins. 

■•  He  most  have  seen,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  "  and  he  might  have  spoken  only  a 
word." 

Only  a  wDtd  I  Had  it  come  to  this 
already,  that  the  faOure  of  a  greeting  could 
sadden  and  perplex  her,  and  All  her  inno- 
cent heart  with  such  pitif  al  unrest ) 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and  looked 
ont  of  the' tiny  window,  bat  all  that  won- 
drous alchemy  of  moonlight  seemed  only 
dark  and  desolate,  and  a  pain  so  crael  and 
BO  strange  throbbed  in  her  breast  that  she 
felt  frightened  of  it  and  of  herself. 

The  tears  fell  down  her  cheeks.  The 
loneliness  of  her  life  seemed  to  appal  her 
as  it  came  home  in  this  one  moment,  when 
there  was  neither  love,  nor  sympathy,  nor 
coonsel  at  hand,  and  all  the  world  looked 
desolate  and  cold.  That  night  Uie  books 
lay  on  the  little  bare  table  nnopened. 

"  Of  what  use,"  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self, "  of  what  use  to  learn — to  labour — 
to  try  and  improve  myself  1  No  one  cares. 
No  one  will  ever  care  again  I " 

That  one  moment  of  jealousy  on  the  one 
side,  of  pain  at  a  causeless  neglect  on  the 
other,  had  done  more  to  knit  those  two 
dissimilar  lives  together  than  either  of 
them  imagined. 

For  many  days  Edelweiss  studiously 
avoided  the  path  by  the  lake  or  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  She  kept  in  the  house, 
and  worked  bard,  and  gave  np  all  her 
leisure  momenta  to  study,  and  tried 
effectually  to  shut  ont  all  thought  of  the 
young  engineer  from  her  mind.  If  his 
memory  woold  slill  intrude,  then  it  was 
from  no  fault  of  hers,  thoagh  she  was  not 
wise  enough  to  know  that  the  endeavour  to 
abstain  from  thinking  of  any  particular 
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person  is  the  Biirest  way  to  bring  snch 
thoaghts  to  the  mind.  Aa  for  Connid  von 
Retchenbeig,  he  tried  to  convince  himaelf 
that  only  a  very  natnr&l  cnriotity  u  to  her 
progreaB  in  her  Btadiea  prompted  him  to 
pus  up  th&t  street  on  these  moonlight 
erenings ;  but  he  eaw  nothing  of  the  girl, 
and  grew  restless  and  angered  u  day  uter 
day  passed  on. 

One  morning,  however,  he  met  her  by 
the  lake  some  two  hours  after  sunrise. 
In  the  gladness  and  surprise  of  seeing  her 
^aiti,  he  almost  forgot  his  jealous  fears  of 
Franz  Briih],  and  walked  on  beside  her, 
and  talked  to  her  so  gaily  and  eagerly  that 
her  timidity  gave  way,  and  she,  too,  began 
to  bask  once  more  in  the  sunshine  of  a  sub- 
dued, but  blissfully  comoious  sympathy. 

An  innocent  fancy  such  as  hen  wants 
so  little  to  make  it  content  So  little  I 
Alas !  that  it  should  grow  to  mean  so 
much.  Just  all  that  makes  life  worth  the 
living,  though  we  biay  not  find  out  that 
fact  until  too  late. 

"  Why  would  job  not  speak  to  me  that 
night  when  you  passed  1 "  she  asked  him 
after  a  time,  being,  indeed,  too  open  and 
too  fearless  to  know  anything  of  conven- 
tional scruples. 

He  looked  a  little  ashamed. 

"  I — I  am  afraid  Z  was  jealous  of  your 
companion,"  he  answered  with  equal  can- 
dour. "  I  did  not  like  to  see  him  holding 
your  hand  and  looking  up  to  your  Ctee  in 
the  moonlight  You  told  me  yon  did  not 
like  him,  and  then  I  saw  you  thua" 

For  an  instant  aha  met  his  eyes  in  the 
old  frank,  fearless  way.  Then  quite  sud- 
denly all  her  self-command  seemed  to  fail. 
It  mattered  to  him  if  another  man  looked 
at  her — touched  her — cared  for  her !  She 
would  have  been  untrue  to  every  instinct 
of  her  sex,  had  not  that  one  fact  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  conscioosnesB  of  her  own  power. 

She  walked  on  by  his  side  utterly 
speechless,  but,  oh,  so  wonderfully,  in- 
tensely happy  I  All  this  time — all  tjieae 
weary  days  and  hours  she  had  been  vexing 
herself  with  thoughts  of  his  forgetfulneas 
and  neglect,  and  now  to  hear  the  real 
reason  I  A  wonderfnl,  fieri ect  happiness 
seemed  to  fall  upon  her  life.  In  the  golden 
haze  of  sunshine  she  saw  but  one  face — 
one  smile. 


The  young  Austrian  read  iba  ioddm 
change  in  her  hce  with  a  mingled  sense  of 
triumph  and  regret  It  smote  him  to  the 
heut  that  this  young,  radiant,  fearless  life 
was  BO  completely  at  bis  mercy,  was  so 
content  to  take  happiness  or  sorrow  at  his 
baads.  So  short  a  time  had  he  known  her, 
and  yet — >—  A  sigh  cut  short  the  thought 
Involuntarily  he  said  to  himself:  "How 
she  would  love  me  if  I  willed  it  I "  and 
then  resolved  he  would  not  so  will  it.  He 
would  go  away,  she  would  forget ;  there 
would  be  no  harm  done,  and  then  I  Well 

then At  that  very  moment  a  black 

shadow  fell  across  their  pathway,  and 
before  them  stood  Franz  BriiU.  He  gave 
them  a  sullen  greeting — a  meaning  look, 
and  then  passed  on. 

All  the  golden  beauty  of  the  day  was 
spoilt  for  both. 

Conrad  said  to  himself : 

"  If  I  leave  her  she  wHl  be  luB— that 
boor'B  I  What  a  life  I  At  least,  with  me 
she  would  be  happy." 

And  the  girl  shuddered  with  a  sudden 
dread,  remembering  the  evil  look  and  smile 
of  the  man  whose  love  she  had  rejected. 

The  ipetl  was  broken.  The  golden  sun- 
shine no  longu  wrapped  them  in  its 
mystic  haz&  with  one  aooord  they  turned 
and  went  back  to  &e  village,  absorbed, 
and  restless,  and  half  ashamed. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  engineer  to  him- 
self again  and  again  as  the  long  day 
diagg^  itself  to  eventide;  "  I  miut  go 
away  from  hera  I  must  be  wise  for — her, 
if  not  for  mysel£  She  is  so  good,  and  inno- 
cent, and  fair.  It  would  be  base  to  spoil 
her  lifa  And  yet — oh,  how  I  wish  Uiere 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  divided  duty ! " 
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or  four  miBBiTes  which  lay  before  her  m 
the  tabia 

"Let  ma  think  who  mast  be  vritten 
to  to-d&j.  I  don't  fancy  we  shall  have  time 
for  more  than  tvo.  It's  half-past  two, 
o'clock  now ;  the  dinner  will  be  at  eight ; 
four  hours,  at  least,  I  most  have  for 
dreasing ;  two  will  be  all  we  shall  be  able 
to  manage.  What  letters  have  yon  theret " 

"From  mademoiselle's  motlier,"  b^an 
Gretchen ;  "  from  Mr.  Effingham " 

"Ah  yea;  those  are  the  two  I  must 
answer  to-day.  Mr.  Effingham's  first — it 
is  the  most  important." 

No  donbt  to  her  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant ;  for  young  Harry  Effingham — 
artist  and  Koyal  Academician— designed 
her  dretsee  and  suited  her  colouring  and 
s^le  of  beauty  in  a  way  tjiat  only  a  man 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  heart  of 
a  lover  conld. 

"  He  writes  too  familiarly — too  im- 
petuously for  a  man  with  only  two 
hundred  a  year  and  his  profession  to 
depend  upon,"  said  Ellinor,  half  con- 
temptnonaly  glancing  through  the  hotly- 
worded,  almost  boyish  missive  ;  "  be  must 
be  repressed — slightly,  not  too  much, 
Oretchen,  for  I  shall  soon  want  him  to 
desirai  another  tea-gown  for  me.  I  want 
a  ja<Uaioiu  letter  written,  telling  him  to  be 
patient,  and  that  good  tfaiags  only  come  to 
^oee  who  wait  for  i^em — not  Uioae  who 
attempt  to  snatch  at  them.  Yes,  put  that 
idea  in  neatly,  Gretchen  ;  and  don't  make 
the  letter  too  long,  or  else  he  will  be 
getting  hopefnL" 

So  a  "judicious  "  letter  was  penned  and 
dispatched  to  the  young  artist — a  letter 
here  and  there  hmting  at  all  sorts  of 
poeeible  happineas  in  store  for  him,  and 
which,  read  one  way  with  an  artist's  eye, 
m^t  be  taken  to  refer  solely  to  success 
in  the  profession  he  had  adopted ;  and 
read  the  other  way  with  the  eye  of  a  lover, 
might  be  taken  to  refer  to  success  in  his 
love-quest,  and  the  possible  winning  of  the 
lady  of  his  heart  Read  with  both  eyes  by 
a  clear-sighted,  practical  man,  it  would 
seem  of  very  ambiguous  meaning  indeed. 

The  letter  to  the  motiier  took  longer  to 
conceive  and  indite  thui  this  poor  little 
not« 

"  She  asks  sb<^  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions," sud  Ellinor,  stifling  a  yawn,  "it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  even  to  attiempt 
to  answer  themi  She  wants  money,  of 
conrsfr-^Julteb  has  so  many  wants.  How 
much  can  I  aend  her  this  timel  Fifty 
poundaJ    No  I    Ahf  you  are  always   so 


prudent,  Gretchen  I  Put  in  thirty  pounds, 
then,  in  notes,  with  my  love.  Tell  her 
XJncle  Hugh  has  been  nu)re  generous  thui 
eTsrtbis  month,  and  I  oan  aasUy  spare  It." 

"Uncle  Hugh"  was  ElUnor's  father's 
brothw— an  eccentric,  rich  old  bachelor, 
with  a  vast  admiration  for  the  beauty  of 
this  niece  of  his,  coupled  with  a  strong 
desire  that  she  should  do  credit  to  her 
hmilyand  connections  bymakingabriltiMit 
marriage.  He  was  a  man  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years — an  invetwate  diner-oQt 
— an  habitu^  of  olnba — a  man  without  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  oomfort  and 
happiness  of  a  home  in  the  full  Engliah 
sense  of  the  word.  Although  willii^  to 
supply  amply  his  beaotifal  niece's  every 
neceasity  or  wish,  and  desirous  of  starting 
her  on  a  brilliant  social  career,  he  would 
sooner  have  laid  down  in  his  coffin  at  once 
than  have  sacrificed  the  smallest  of  bis 
bachelor  pleasures  at  the  shrine  of  "  domee- 
tidty  " — or,  in  other  words,  set  up  a  home 
for  her. 

Qretchen's  pen  went  slowly  along  in 
neat,  methodical  foshion.  Presently  she 
paused,  looking  up  at '  her  mistxess  for 
further  instructions. 

"  That  will  do  for  this  aflsmoon, 
Gretchen ;  never  mind  about  answering  all 
those  questions — they'll  answer  themselves 
if  we  let  ^em  aJone,"  decreed  Ellinor. 
"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  she  added,  "  you  may 
as  well  ask  for  the  address  of  that  Uadame 
Someone  or  ot^er  who  makes  up  those 
wonderful  eye  -  lotions ;  in  Paris  some- 
where, wasn't  it !  And  you  may  as  well 
say  that  Lord  Winterdowna  has  not  arrived 
at  the  Cast^  yet,  but  is  expected  daily. 
Alan  that  I  am  not  in  the  leaab  dull  hera 
— have  plenty  to  amuse  myself  with. 
Yea,  plenty,  plenty,"  her  tiioughts 
echoed,  oomaring  up  tiie  image  of  Uir, 
huidsome  Phil  WuMam  with  his  usoal 
expresuon,  half  of  scorn,  half  of  pity, 
whenever  his  eyes  cbauced  to  meet  hen. 
"  And  shall  have  plenty  for  a  long  time  to 
comet"  Then  aloud :  "  And  now  fen  the 
business  of  dressing !  Three  and  a  half 
hours  is  barely  sufficient  to  achieve  an 
artistic  effect." 

Somehow,  however,  an  artistic  effect  was 
achieved  in  something  less  than  that  tame 
— at  least  so  bought  dolonal  Wickham  and 
his  assembled  guests  when  Ellinor  entered 
bis  drawing-room,  followed  by  the  squire 
andEdie. 

It  was  true  she  had  tested  everyone's 
patience  to  the  utmost  by  not  being 
ready  to   leave    the  house  for    at  least 
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baU  an  honr  after  the  time  at  vhich  tbey 
00^  to  ham  been  nated  at  Cokoel 
Wickham'a  table,  bat  it  is  possible  they 
vosid  iriDtDglj  have  condoned  this  offence 
(the  male  pcotion  of  the  goeats,  at  any 
rate)  to  Have  their  eyes  ng^ed  that 
eraning  irHb  such  a  masterpieoe  aa  Ellinor 
Yorke  in  h«f  dnpariea  of  old-gold,  fading 
h«re  into  the  eieam  of  her  aotiqne  laoe, 
lighting  np  there  into  the  ydloir  of  hwrate 
cnhids,  and  finding  a  deeper  than  its  oirn 
daepast  tint  in  .the  eoile  of  nuset-bronze 
hiir  whioh  ax>vnad  her  ihapely  head. 

Then  vera,  among  othen  invited,  sevoral 
yooag  (^eera  from  the  neidtbonring 
faanacka.  They  wen  knocked  over  at 
ODce,  and  made  snnd^  teemnlooH  advanoea 
tovaids  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 

Ellinor  took  their  measnn  at  a  glanea 

"Boys  aU — ^yoonger  sons — ntterly  in- 
ngnificant  in  appearance,"  she  said  to 
kaiself,  and  not  one  of  them  had  the 
pleuon  of  heating  her  voice  addressed  to 
him  in  the  coarse  of  the  eremng.  She 
nnonded  to  their  attempts  at  conversation 
nu  the  slightest  and  moat  nn^mpatbetic 
irf  smiles,  she  qnendted  every  efibrt  at  talk 
with  Uu  most  graceful  but  meat  distant  of 
bows,  thest  deltbentety,  to  the  amaaemeat 
of  all,  croasad  the  drawing-room,  seated 
hanetf  beaide  the  vioar  on  a  sofa,  and 
miled  sweety  at  evary  one  of  his  jokes 
(new,  (dd,  or  middlfreged — no  matter)  for 
the  ntnainder  of  the  evening. 

Edie's  oondoet  that  ni^t  seemed  to 
sntyone  equally  eooentric. 

"  Beally,  if  one  didn't  know  better,"  said 
coe  dowager  to  another,  "one  would  think 
As  was  abaolntely  m^dns  a  '  set '  at  the 
CoUmeL" 

Itrealfy  seemed  like  it  Not  even  Fhil 
is  the  sonnieat  of  sonny  weather  had  erer 
bent  favonred  with  one  fiftieth  part  of  the 
bt^fat  apward  {^oea,  the  sweet  smiles, 
the  toft  speeoMB  the  young  lady  ehoae 
to  bestow  apon  his  elderly  nnde  this 
nisht. 

The  sqnin  looked  oa  slyly  at  her  oat 
of  the  coneta  of  his  eyes,  aad  wondered. 

"  WeD,  little  Edie,  yoa  an  giving  him  a 
dots  of  it— that's  all  1 "  he  said  to  himaelf, 
and  "  By  Jove  I "  this  also  added  sotto 
voce,  "  Tm  beginning  to  think  I'm  cured 
of  my  fkncy  already  before  it  haa  well 
began.  Now  1  come  to  think  of  it,  then 
ii  iometUng  deooedJ^  hidieroas  in  a  young 
gid  making  eyes  at  an  oU  man,  or  vioe- 
■nnk    Sot  tut  by  any  naans  I  feel  like 

'-  downhill  yet  a  wbila  I'm  good  for 
—  "  vean.  I  hone,  and  am. 
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at  least  to  look  at^  a  good  ten  years 
younger  than  Wiokhuu." 

Hen  the  sqnin  gave  a  twitch  to  hia 
ahirtoidlar,  aoa  took  a  friendly  aorvey  of 
himself  in .  a  mirror  near  which  be  was 
standing. 

Edie,  like  most  young  actors,  rather 
overdid  her  part  that  night,  and  occasion- 
ally brought  out  hsr  most  thrilling  and 
impressive  bits  with  her  back  to  the 
auaieuoe.  For  instanoe,  no  doubt  it  was 
very  effective  to  say  tuder  the  sqain's 
very  eyelids,  "  Dear  Colimel  Wiokham,  do 
take  me  into  yoar  Ata  and  show  me  that 
wonderful  calcoJating -machine  yoa  have 
had  fitted  up,"  and  aeeompany  the  speech 
with  a  little,  pleading,  apward  look  and 
a  soft  tonoh  from  the  small  hand ;  but 
then  ooold  be  neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
in  repeatang  nid  s(^  looks  and  touches  of 
the  hand  when  she  foond  herself  alone 
with  the  Colonel  in  his  den,  nor  in  detain- 
ing him  then  firora  bis  guests  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes. 

Once,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  compli- 
cated set  of  figures  he  was  grinding  out 
of  his  machine  for  Edie's  duectation,  he 
stopped  abruptly,  and  stood  silently  look- 
ing down  on  her  with  an  odd,  tnahled 
ex^eseion,  sneh  as  a  man  might  wear  who, 
fbr  a  mnnent  fotg*tting  that  he  is  smitten 
with  a  subtle,  incurable  disease,  is  reminded 
of  its  existence  by  a  sudden  sharp  twinge. 

£die  gnw  frightened  in  an  instant 

"Whatisitl  Areyoaill!"  she  asked, 
now  with  real  eoncem  in  her  voice. 

Col<»i»l  Wickham  quickly  recovered 
himseli 

"  No,  no,  chQd.  I  was  only  tbmkmg — 
of  twenty  years  ago.  Come  iMck  into  the 
dnwing-room ;  they  will  be  beginning  to 
wonder  what  haa  become  of  as," 

His  words  seemed  to  end  in  something 
of  a  sigh.  He  looked  white  and  weary 
when  ^y  got  back  into  the  fuller  light  of 
the  luger  room. 

"  A  question  to  ask  p»a  on  the  euliest 
■^portonity,"  thought  Edie  to  heraelf.  "I 
wonder  irtiat  ha^mied  twenty  years  ago." 

Phil  was  atanding  near  the  door  as  they 
entered.  He  looked  gloomy  —  scowling, 
one  might  have  said,  had  it  been  possible 
for  Phil  Wickham  to  scowL 

"Areyoam^ng  np  your  mind  to  be 
my  aunt,  Edie  1 "  he  sud  to  her  in  a  solemn 
voice  as  she  flitted  past 

Edie  laBf^ted  out  her  njoinderin  an 
undertone : 

"  If  I  wen,  I  should  say, '  PhU,  my  dear 
bov.  don't  atand  there  lookinK  as  tiiouKh 
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yoa  were  &t  a  funanJ.  Go  and  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  somebody.' " 

But  Fhu,  in  spite  of  her  remontlawiee, 
made  so  effort  to  make  himself  agreeaUe 
to  lirfng  soul  that  evening.  He  stood  atUl' 
where  be  was  near  the  door,  vatcbed  Edie 
flutter  into  a  seat  at  Colonel  Wiokham's 
elboir,  and  then  abaolutely  took  up  a  newa- 
paper  which  lay  on  a  small  table  bende  him, 
and  began  reading  iL 

Only  for  one  moment,  however,  he  held 
it  in  his  hand ;  the  next,  be  had  dropped 
it  with  an  exclamation  of  horror — a  "  Great 
Heavens  I "  which  sent  a  chiU  throngh  the 
veins  of  everyone  who  beard  it. 

"  What  ia  it,  PMl  t "  asked  the  squire, 
taking  np  the  newspaper  he  had  dropped. 

Phu,  m  silence,  laid  his  finger  on  a 
comer  paragraph,  which  the  squire  read 
alond,  ttion^  in  aa  nndertone. 

It  briefly  reUt«d  that  Mr.  Bodney 
Thome,  of  Tbome  Hall,  Bncka,  bad  acci- 
dentally shot  himself  while  handling  some 
fireonos.  Tlie  occnrrence  bad  taken  place 
at  a  bouse  in  Jermyn  Street,  St  Jamea's, 
where  the  deoeaaed  gentleman  bod  rooms. 

Fortnaately  for  the  aaooesa  of  Colonel 
Wickbam's  dmner-party,  moaio  and  linging 
were  going  on  at  one  end  of  t^e  long  dnw- 
ing-room,  and  only  those  who  stood  or  aat 
where  Phil  was,  near  the  door,  heard  the 
dolefnl  parampb. 

Edie  neara  it,  and  her  heart  filled  with 
pity  for  PhQ,  loung  thoa  snddeoly  and 
awfolly  the  school-eaum  and  coU^e-oom- 
paniOD  of  so  many  happy  years.  She  looked 
up  at  him,  trying  to  coCoh  his  eye,  and  tele- 
graph to  him  a  whole  world  of  sympathy. 

But  Phil's  eye  was  not  to  be  caught 
Bight  over  her  head  it  was  looking,  to  where 
Ellinor,  in  her  cream  and  gold  draperies  sat 
serenely  condescending  to  the  vicar's  plati- 
tudes. Edie  did  not  Imow  that  Phil,  m  all 
his  eompositioD,  had  as  much  sternness  at 
command  aa  he  threw  at  that  momont  into 
the  long,  steadfast  gaze  he  levelled  at 
Ellinor.  His  whole  moe  appeared  to  have 
undergone  a  sudden  transformation;  it 
showed  white,  hard,  risid  in  the  warm 
glow  of  the  lamp  beneaui  which  he  stood; 
it  was  the  sort  of  look  a  man  migiit  wear 
who,  having  tracked  a  man-eating  tiger  to 
his  lair,  sees  the  animal  lying  at  his 
mercy  and  nerves  his  arm  to  strike  Uie 
blow. 

EUinoT  seemed  to  feel  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her ;  she  srew  a  shade  paler,  and  presently 
rose  slow^  from  her  sofit  and  crossed  the 
room  to  Edie's  side. 

"  It  must  be  getting  late,"  she  said  in 


a  whisper  that  was  tantamount  to  a 
command.  "  Are  yoa  going  to  order  the 
carriage  I" 

Edie,  aa  ^e  gave  the  signal  for  departure, 
wondored  wbwier  EUinor  had  heard  the 
Bad  pazagnpb  read,  ud  in  what  w^  it 
could  affect  her. 

In  the  hoU,  I%il  laid  his  band  on  Edie'a 
arm  and  drew  her  into  a  window-receaa  to 
have  a  quiet  parting  wwd. 

"  Edie,"  he  said,  and  now  there  was  no 
touch  of  ill-tempw  in  hie  voioe,  but  on 
unmistakable  note  of  pain,  "I  am  going 
np  to  London,  to^norrow.  I  want  to  hear 
a  little  more  aboot  poor  Bodney.  But, 
before  I  go,  I  want  to  know  exactly  bow 
we  stand  towards  each  other.  Are  we 
enxaged,  or  ore  we  not  1 " 

Now,  surely,  Edie's  good  angel  mnat 
have  folded  its  wings  and  gone  to  deep  at 
that  moment,  or  uie  would  not  have 
answered  Fhil,  with  that  look  on  hi« 
face  and  that  ring  in  liis  voice,  as  she  did  : 

"  Why,  Phil,  I  tbooght  yon  ondeistood 
perfectly  that  we  were  not  to  be  engaged 
to  each  othw  fi>r  a  whtie  year — were  to  be 
just  friends,  notiiing  more,  til)  the  1st  of 
Ootober  next  year  oomee  round,"  she  said, 
making  her  eyes  very  ronnd,  and  looking  as 
ofltonidied  as  she  possibly  cookL 
'  "  Well,  and  when  the  Ist  of  October 
comes  round,  what  then  1 "  queried  Phil ; 
but  his  eyes  were  not  round,  they  were 
narrowing  under  something  of  a  frown  that 
was  b^inning  to  gather  on  his  forehead. 

"  What  then  1  said  Edie,  trying  to 
speak  lightly,  but  tbinldng  all  the  time 
bow  odifly  Phil  was  talking  and  lookup. 
"Well,  then — then^-don't  you  seel— wtt 
must  bi3Ui  be  of  one  mind,  and — and  make 
up  our  minds  to  one  ^ling  or  the  othcK" 

She  said  it  demurely  enough,  in  a  way 
that  a  maiden  of  ei^teen  well  knows  how- 
to  speak,  without  any  teaching,  when  her 
sole  listener  is  her  lover,  and  her  topic  the 
inevitable  wedding-ring. 

Phil,  however,  was  neither  hesitating  nor 
demnre  in  his  next  question. 

"  Sapposing  we  are  not  of  one  mind  wban 
the  lat  of  October  comes  round,  Edie,"  he 
said  in  the  same  odd,  stem  vtuoe  as  be£i»e ; 
"suimoeing  cue  of  us  cries,  'Hold  fast,' 
and  tne  oUier  cries,  '  Let  go,'  what  then  t " 

Edie  hesitated  fn  full  thirty  seconds — 
an  enormous  period  for  her  to  ^ve  to 
daliboatBHi — befbre  she  answered : 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  if  one  of  ns  should 
be  so  ridicnlous  as  to  wish  to  kecm  the 
other  to  the  bargain  against  his  nm,  of 
course  the  other  would  have  to  alude  by  it. 
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Bat  it  isnt  posnble  Boch  a  thing  Bhonld 
oeeor,  I  imagine.  I  usore  you,  Phil,  yoa 
wouldn't  liftve  to  uk  for  your  liberty  twice 

"I  «a  not  likely  to  uk  for  it  once, 
Edi&  It  7U  not  <A  mjseU  I  WM  tliink- 
in&but " 

Here  he  stopped  hiiUBelC 

What  need  eoold  there  be  to  inform 
little  Edie  he  was  glad  to  have  resenrsd  to 
him  a  certain  ri^bt  to  control  her  actions 
>t  a  critical  penod  of  her  career — that,  in 
point  of  fact^  ohonld  she  by  any  nnfor- 
tauate  oonjonction  of  circomatuicea  be 
iDcUned  to  throw  herself  and  bar  many 
good  qualltiee  away  upon  an  nnworthj 
kdmirer,  he  woold  have  the  privilege  of 
putting  his  veto  npon  her  choice. 

"Come,  Edie,  Edie,"  cried  the  squire  at 
UuB  moment  from  ontmde  the  baU-dooi ; 
"EDinor  is  abivering — we  are  all  of  as 
eatdiing  cold  oat  here  I " 

Tat  there  was  a  cheery  note  in  the 
Mnure'a  voice  as  he  said  this.  Truth  to 
tell,  be  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  Fhfl 
and  Edie  creeping  off  in  this  way  to  a 
quiet  eomer  for  a  nrewell  talk.  It  brought 
baek  old  times. 

"Coming,  papa  ! "  anawered  Edie. 

"  One  moment,  Edie,"  said  PhQ,  laying 
his  hand  upon  her  ann.  "  As  I  told  yon, 
I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow,  and  may 
not  be  ba^  for  aome  little  time  to  come. 
Yon  most  not  be  stuprised  if  yon  do  not 
see  a  great  deal  of  me  between  this  and 
the  Ist  of  October,  next  year.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  can't  stand  this  wretohed  " 
— "  bumbOKiD^."  he  was  going  to  say, 
but  stopped  himself — "on  and  off  way 
TC^re  »Uen  into  lately,  and  feel  I  had 
better  be  out  of  it  altogether." 

"Edie,  Edie  I"  i^ain  called  the  squire, 
ud  this  time  not  quite  bo  dieerify  as 
before. 

So  Edie,  with  jnst  one  upward  look  into 
Phfl's  toiee,  was  hurried  away.  She  had 
not  said  one  half  that  she  mA  meant  to 
■ay,  nor  a  quarter  of  what  she  would  ha^ 
Ifted  to  Bay.  She  woold  bare  liked  to 
have  told  Phil  how  sorry  Bhe  was  about 
poor  Rodney,  and  how  much  she  pitied 
poor  Bodn^B  mother,  who  was  a  widow, 
with  this  one  only  son.  But,  there,  it 
couldn't  be  helped  I  No  doabt  she  wonid 
see  liul  again  soon — perbapa  he  might 
come  over  to-mwrow  htiore  he  started  for 
London ;  or  if  not,  she  might  write.  Ah, 
by-the-bye,  nothing  bad  been  sud  about 
writbg  I  Woold  Phil  write  to  her  as 
OBiul.  and  would  he  ezoect  her  to  write  to 


him  in  reply  1  And  if  so,  how  were  they 
to  begin  and  end  their  letters!  It  was 
very  pushing;  Really,  the  whole  thing 
now  seemed  moch  more  intricate  than  it 
had  done  at  fint  I 

Edie  wae  very  silent  during  the  short 
drive  back  to  the  HalL  Bhe  had  a  great 
many  things  to  torn  over  in  those  reaUess 
little  brains  of  hers. 
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As  the  train  takes  one  msfaing  through 
thia  pleasant  land  of  ours,  through  smiling 
valleys,  and  past  munnaringtront^treams, 
and  smooth  downs  where  the  deep  feed 
on  the  velvet  turf,  it  takes  a  connderable 
effort  of  imagination  to  think  of  the  time 
when  this  land  wae  held  in  the  grasp  of 
the  great  ice  king.  He  has  retreated  to 
hia  last  stron^old  in  Europe,  Switzerland, 
for  a  longer  tune  than  oar  small  measure- 
ment of  years  and  centuries  can  take  count 
of,  bat  he  baa  written  his  name  in  nnmis- 
takable  charactere,  acratehing  his  sign- 
manoal  on  the  rocks,  and  transporting  huge 
boulders  from  peak  to  peak  as  monuments 
of  his  power.  In  parte  of  this  coontry  it  is 
stall  possible,  despite  the  railways,  to  find 
places  where  one  is  carried  backwards  for 
a  bondred  years  or  so — places  where 
London  seems  as  distant  as  Sibnia,  and 
the  next  coon^  is  a  foreign  land. 

The  tndns  come  through  the  country 
and  carry  away  the  sheep  and  the  milk, 
bat  to  the  fkrmen  who  send  the  freights, 
tbe  trains  are  merely  the  carriers  of  sheep 
and  milk.  Life  continues  its  slow  round 
undisturbed  by  this  dirtant  touch  fhnn  the 
reeUess  towa  For  good  or  for  evil  the 
habite  of  centariea  are  not  to  be  altered  at 
once  even  by  a  railway.  The  opening  of 
raQway  traffic  has  the  same  efTect  on  tiie 
remote  rural  populaUons  that  a  window  in 
a  bee-hive  has  on  the  bees — it  enables  the 

rtator  to  look  into  the  hive  and  see  what 
workers  are  about,  bst  it  does  not 
Buraest  to  them  any  alteration  in  their 
mode  of  work. 

Whether  people  are  bettor  or  worse  for 
being  behindhand  in  what  we  ore  pleased 
to  call  civilisation,  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  fresh 
experience  for  the  Londoner,  weary  with 
the  fret  and  bostie  of  our  crowded  life,  to 
find  within  a  few  boors  of  bis  door  people 
living  in  tbe  tradttions  and  prejudices  of 
two  generations  i^o. 

There  are  such  tteonla  to  be  found,  and 
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the  oonntry  they  lire  ia  ia  lik«  a  minutare 
Switzerland,  smallet  both  ia  the  extent  of 
the  coontrjr  And  in  the  height  of  the 
menntdiiB,  bnt  with  all  the  ohanoteriatioi 
of  its  younger  brother,  except  the  eternal 
snew. 

It  would  be  intereeting  to  know,  if  it 
were  posoble^  how  many  people  who  go  to 
Switzerland  really  enjoy  (he  anow-noon- 
taine, 

Fart  of  ^e  vidtors  do  not  see  them — 
that  is,  do  not  see  them  consoiooBly.  They 
hear  people  roond  them  talking  of  the 
snow-moon  tains,  and  saziog  at  utem  now 
and  then—diacnsBinK  uiam  with  a  view  to 
contemplated  expe^tioUB,  or  with  iba 
pleasant  air  of  patronage  that  our  cooati^- 
men  and  women  adopt  when  they  are  oat 
of  their  own  country.  They  hear  that 
this  moontain  has  been  ascended,  or  that 
somebody  proposes  to  attempt  Mount  that 
next  week.  They  hear  the  state  of  the 
weather  foretold  from  oboerved  combina- 
tions of  cloud  and  monntain-top.  They 
even  make  their  own  prognosticatiooB, 
sayine  r  "We  shall  have  run  to-morrow- 
old  tfaingnnuny  has  his  nightcap  on." 
They  know,  because  they  have  been  told, 
that  that  is  "  old  thingummy,"  and  they 
believe  the  white  stuff  on  him  is  snow.  In 
that  seose  they  have  seen  a  snow-moontAin, 
but  they  have  not  seen  it  with  any  con- 
seiousnsBs.  They  have  no  nerres  that  sa«h 
sights  can  make  to  vibrate. 

Others  see  the  snow  -  mountains  very 
distinctly.  They  gaze  on  them  witii 
admiring  eyes  as  the  finest  gymnastic 
appliance  that  has  yet  bees  discovered. 
They  measure  their  height  and  build,  and 
seek  for  the  weak  place  in  them  that  makes 
tbem  vulnerable — the  point  from  which 
they  can  be  ascended,  To  these  the 
sensations  inspired  by  the  mountains  come 
throngh  their  legs  and  their  lungs.  At 
this  place  they  had  to  be  "roped;"  at  that 
they  had  to  cut  steps  and  dimb  round  a 
nasty  shoulder,  hanging  on  by  tjieir  eye- 
lids. Tbey  remembar  one  peak  beoaose 
there  Brown  slipped  and  nearly  brought 
ruin  to  the  party  j  and  another  beoanse 
they  were  overtaken  on  it  fay  a  fog,  and 
were  brought  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  having  to  camp  out  for  the  night  on  the 
snow.  Such  active  employment  of  roboat 
physical  health  and  vigorous  mnsole  pubs 
the  mountains  in  the  positioa  of  dfreot 
antsgonism,  and  leaves  Uttle  room  for  con- 
tem^tiou  of  their  beauties. 

Mountaineering  is  a  grand  game  for  those 
whose  phjsiqne  limits  of  It— a  same  that 


testa  body  and  miud  to  the  improremeiit 
of  both ;  but  enjoyment  of  the  environ- 
ment must  be  the  result  of  subsaqueat 
contemplation. 

Of  those  who  go  to  the  mountains  for 
the  sake  of  the  scenery  tiien  are  few  who 
receive  from  it  unmixed  pleasare.  They 
have  an  eager  lon^ng  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eternal  mow,  but  the  emotions 
it  evoke*  are  too  strong  for  pare  pleasura. 

For  the  robust,  who  are  able  to  spend 
all  the  day  in  dimbinK,  coming  back  to 
their  hotel  merely  to  dine,  and  spend  an 
hour  outside  afterwards  smoking  and  talk- 
ing to  the  assembled  guides,  b^we  gomg 
to  their  beds  and  dreamless  sleep,  till  the 
first  daylight  calls  them  out  to  renew  tJieir 
labours — for  these  the  mountain  inn  has 
no  hardship,  and  the  grim  neighbourhood 
of  the  silent  mountains  no  tetm;  But  for 
the  more  feeble  ones — that  is,  for  the  gene- 
rality— the  early  hours  of  the  mor  ' 
scarcely  pleasurable.  In  the  valleys,  wli 
most  of  the  inna  ace  placed,  the  son  has  to 
attun  to  considerable  height  before  it  can 
make  itaell  felt  The  aparBely-fumiahed 
rooms  are  bare  and  oold  when  one  oomee 
down  to  them  in  the  grey  morning,  and 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  stmgKUn^  into 
boots  which  have  just  been  washed  in  the 
iceKx>ld  stream,  which  is  the  Swiss  way  of 
cleaning  them  Kot  tQl  an  hour  or  so  of 
waUdng  has  brought  one  into  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  again  has  one  any  pleasare  in 
existence.  The  keen  sense  of  living  as 
one  drinks  in  the  vigorous  edularating 
air,  and  plunges  one's  eyee  into  the  vast 
distances,  and  searohes  out  the  exquisite 
pools  of  colour  tliat  fleck  the  monntun- 
sides,  repay  one  for  the  labour ;  but  whtn, 
after  attaining  the  sommit  of  the  modest 
height  that  is  the  day's  goal,  tiie  dimber 
fincu  himself  surroouded  by  silent,  snow- 
clad  giante,  sitting  there  as  if  in  stem 
and  nnnrnpallietio  judgment  of  the  lower 
world,  tbt  feeling  of  horror  is  ^it  to  mingle 
too  largely  for  perfect  enjtqrmen^  Even  in 
after  contemplation  the  miiMir  details  of 
the  mountain  experiences  remam  as  the  plea- 
sant m«nory,  and  the  horror  of  tlie  silent 
land  domloatee,  and  perhaps  elevates  the 
mind.  Even  where  tlia  sights  are  more 
gracious  the  inteasity  of  their  beau^  leaves 
sometbing  like  an  acha  in  die  vuaantj. 
The  Arst  sight  of  the  rose^ow  od  the 
snow  bnme  into  the  mind,  and  is  never 
afterwards  to  be  effaced. 
.  In  omr  older  Switserland  this  element  of 
horror  is  absent  AU  the  eanoticns  it  excites 
are  on  a  smaller  scale.     All  its  beastiae 
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.  and  one's  tdeaooze 
more  pUdi.  In  the  Und 
<rf  Telt  «M  firei  aoMHig  giante.  AUhonf^ 
yonndf,  perhaps,  attaqntli^  no  big 
work,  all  t^  mteNtta  of  the  place  are 
IB  the  itni^lea  with  ioe  and  buovt  and 
tomringpeaki.  An  ordinary  dif's  walk  erf 
tlte  mort  modeat  deaoription  involrea  some 
HBOont  ot  pteparaiion :  wrma,  eompaaa, 
Uie  packing  and  carrftng  ot  lonoheon, 
periiape  a  goide ;  and  ttie  talk  is  of  peaks 
and  pinnri.  of  gladen  and  ice-fielde,  of 
tzpknts  involying  something  more  than 
the  ordlnarj  amount  ot  strength  and 
aadnrutoe. 

In  onr  more  modeat  ootrntry  all  this  is 
wsntiDg.  To  ascend  the  proudest  height 
is  little  more  than  to  walk  the  same  dis- 
tance alot^  the  high-road.  No  precipioe 
bulks  yon  and  makes  you  retrace  a  mile  oi 
two  of  four  jonmey ;  no  creraase  waits 
at  each  step  vOh  the  fear  of  possible  dis- 
qtpearance  down  nnkoown  depths;  yoa 
do  not  spend  your  days,  as  it  wer6,  wiUi  a 
half-tamed  animal,  who,  at  any  moment, 
may  torn  and  rend  yoa  There  is  nothing  to 
iatofere  with  the  most  placid  enjoyment 
of  the  beaatiea  aronnd  yoa— nothing  to 
excite  yon  bat  yonr  af^treoiation  of  their 
loretioess. 

But  to  thoae  who  enjoy  beautiful  scenery 
for  its  own  soke,  the  enjoyment  is  great 
The  scale  may  be  smaller  than  that  of 
Striteerland,  bat  in  all  bat  sine  oar  own 
Ind  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  oom- 
pariBon.  In  pla^  of  snow-fields  yoa  hare 
imooth  expanses  of  grass  where  the  aheep 
in  nibbling,  and  for  the  crevassed  glamw 
a  dell  where  (ems  phime  the  laoasy  boolder. 
Tbe  eleration  of  feeing  that  oomea  fA  the 
contemplation  of  coHMsal  grandeur  is 
noting,  and  the  discipline  of  physical 
eodoranee  is  not  imposed  upon  the  tomist ; 
there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  mind  from 
the  pleasnrea  that  can  come  to  it  from  the 
^  In  this  older  Switserland,  the  tierce 
paiaims  of  youth  have  been  toned  down, 
and  tine  has  endowed  it  with  numberless 
gtacee ;  rubbing  off  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be,  aome  of  ita  sterner  eharacteristios, 
to  that  tn  the  eoune  of  an  afternoon's 
walk  yoa  seem  to  be  passing  through 
wvenl  eeontiea. 

One  lovely  morning  in  tJiis  last  most 
lovely  •«»>»,  I  started  from  the  nnpre- 
tentiona  bat  comfbrtable  hoafeelry  which  I 
bad  made  my  headqnarters  in  the  country 
of  whioh  I  speak. 

Oar  way  led  through  the  noighbooiing 
nllaee.    Down  a  ateen  slooe  a  mountain- 


stream  blnstered.  On  either  side  of  it 
wae  ft  row  of  mighty  trees.  Two  atone 
bridges  eioeaed  it,  and  from  either  of  theae 
yoa  conld  watch  Uie  toout  swimming 
mow.  Bddnd  the  trees  on  each  side,  for 
some  six  hnndred  yards,  were  ttie  houses 
that  compoaed  the  viUage.  All  the  houses 
in  this  oouoby  are  bidlt  of  grey-stone,  and 
one's  first  impression  of  them  is  that  of 
coldness  and  disoomfictrt.  This  feeling  is 
increased  by  the  walla  of  grey-etoneuiat 
everywhere  take  the  plaee  of  the  hedgea 
of  southern  counties.  They  seem,  too,  to 
have  an  absolute  passion  for  building  widls. 
In  the  fields,  throi^h  wild  paatures,  ap  the 
•idee  of  hills,  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountains  yoa  see  these  inevitable  wee- 
tiona;  not  cemented  with  mortar,  but 
merely  made  of  heavy  pieces  of  the  local 
stone  piled  up  one  on  the  other.  Where 
there  is  a  (tx^path  across  the  fields  that 
is  intercepted  by  these  walla,  or  where,  in 
leaa  freqaented  parts,  there  is  likely  to  bo 
any  traffic,  atepe  are  made  up  the  wall  by 
leaving  the  end  of  tme  or  two  stones  pro- 
jecting &om  the  surface.  If  &e  paseenger 
has  stul  uiydiffieul^  in  getting  over,  he  can 
posh  stonea  from  the  top  tall  he  has  made 
a  gw  BD£Seient  for  tiie  needs.  The  squire 
of  damee  has  generally  to  do  this  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  walk ;  and  bis 
promenade  is  thereby  made  a  laborious 
one,  for  if  he  has  a  conscience  it  demands 
that  he  should  replace  the  materials  before 
he  proceeda  on  nis  journey,  and  by  the 
mA  of  the  day  he  is  able  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  a  block  of  stone  pretty  accurately. 

ui  many  placee,  and  particularly  in  the 
small  outlying  faiina,  the  honsee  are  white- 
wadied  to  a  daazling  iriiiteness ;  but  in 
the  villages,  and  particnlarly  in  the  vill^e 
in  questiiHi,  the  severity  of  dieir  ^pear- 
anee  is  relieved  by  the  creepers  that  cover 
their  walla.  In  spite  of  the  rigour  of 
the  winters  In  tUs  nortiieni  land,  the 
plants  and  creepers  flourish  exceedingly. 
Mid  cover  the  houses  with  a  most  fragrant 
mantle. 

To  judge  by  the  view  of  the  interiors 
that  one  getB  in  passing,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  are  in  very  comfortable  case. 
There  is  ecarc^y  a  honae  that  can  fairly  be 
called  poor.  An  air  of  eomfort  and  cosi- 
ness characterises  them  all.  Pictures  are 
on  the  walls,  nioknaoks  on  the  tables, 
flowers  in  the  windows ;  nobody  seems 
hurtled  or  distressed  in  any  way ;  people 
move  about  with  a  leisurely  compoanre  as 
if  all'  went  well  with  them,  and  they 
wanted  nothins  frf  the  outer  world. 
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Climbing  this  village  street  to  the  top 
one  oomei  to  a  barrier,  formed  by  a  chnron 
— a  very  ngly  ose,  it  must  be  confesied, 
bat  Borroonded  by  fine  tree* — a  low  arch 
covered  with  fenu,  throogh  which  the 
stream  tnmblea,  and  a  park-gate. 

As  we  came  throngh  the  village  we  go^ 
at  the  agent's  house,  the  key  of  thia  nte, 
which  ia  alw&yi,  by  the  oonrtesy  of  the 
owner,  at  the  di^KMal  of  visitorB,  who  widi 
to  walk  that  way ;  bat  leaerred  tJie  nse  of 
it  for  oar  retom  journey.  Skirting  the 
park,  we  went  np  a  bosky  lane,  a  lone 
between  the  inevitable  grey-itone  walls, 
bat  bordered,  and  here  and  there  arched 
over,  by  trees,  and  on  either  side  meadows 
in  which  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  nomberleas 
rabbits  and  birds  disported  themselves, 
and  made  one  envious  of  Uieir  canleas 
liberty  —  a  lane  ^lat  was  like  a  hqipy 
yonth — a  hill  that  gave  some  small  eut 
in  climbing  :  pleasant  soond  of  birds,  and 
sweet  scent  of  roadside  flowers ;  alter- 
nating sunshine  and  cool  shade;  but 
beyond,  a  wide  apace  that  seemed  sweeter, 
bat  was  fenced  off  by  hard  stone  walla,  the 
climbing  of  which  was  an  offence. 

Farther  on,  the  shade  of  trees  ceased, 
and  oat  beyond  one  gaced  on  Switserland. 
Smooth  green  Alps,  snrmounted  by  grim 
limestone  crags — a  Oemmi  in  miniatare. 
Beyond  thia  flie  way  grew  level,  and  led 
throagh  pastures  and  by  woods,  and  so  to 
an  old  farmhonse,  a  deserted-looking  place 
with  mallioned  windows,  the  ancient  seat, 
it  ia  said,  of  the  family  who  bear  the  name 
of  the  place.  They  have  migrated  now  to 
softer  dwelling-places,  and  lost,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  sterner  qnalities  that  mast 
have  come  to  them  firom  blood  nonrished 
in  that  keen,  pnre  air. 

Beyond  the  farm  we  came  oat  apon  the 
moor.  Soft,  dose,  smooth  turf,  eaten  down 
b^  generationa  of  rabbits  and  sheep,  wi^ 
views  of  exquisite  beaafrr  and  delicacy  ex- 
tending fartner  and  farther  as  Increasing 
altitude  widened  the  horizon.  There  are 
few  greater  pleaeares  to  the  dweller  in  a 
town  than  the  eight  of  a  broad,  open 
down, 

As  yoa  advance,  the  glamour  of  the  scene 
steals  npon  yoa.  The  fleeting  light  and 
shadow  flhase  each  other,  revealing  fresh 
beaaties  of  colour  as  they  alternate.  Each 
boulder  shows  a  ddicate  tracery  of  gem- 
like lichens,  each  hollow  holds  a  bloom 
like  a  fruit.  The  sun  pours  itself  over  the 
distant  limestone  crest  of  the  moaotain, 
and  reve^  bands  of  purple  that  i]iO(^  the 
artist's  pigments;  adelicate  fragrance  floats 


oat  from  the  coppice  as  you  pass.  A  group 
of  cattle  in  the  distance  call  your  attention 
to  the  delicate  gradations  of  hill  and  dell. 
A  sheep,  withlinee,  ending  horns,  and 
grave,  mt  startled  face,  runs  out  bma 
behind  the  rock  where  he  had  been  feeding, 
to  see  who  it  ia  who  is  invading  his  ddmam 
— startled,  bat  yet  witii  a  half-friendly 
aasaraaee  tb»,t  you  can  mean  no  harm  in 
^at  peaceful  plaea 

Beyond,  the  country  expands  into  Inoad, 
open  moorland,  springy  tarf,  and  expaneae 
of  porple  heather,  out  of  which  the  grease 
rise  in  a  brown  dond,  with  a  noiee  thai 
sends  a  quiver  of  excitement  Utron^  you. 

It  requirea  wary  walking,  for  those  Ug 
tofts  of  yallow-greeu  and  grey  moas  are  soft 
in  something  more  than  thw  colour.  Step 
on  them,  and  you  are  up  to  yoor  knees 
before  you  know  where  yon  are,  and  are 
lucky  if  you  go  no  farther.  On  one  oocasicm 
I  was  leading  a  pony,  from  which  a  lady  of 
onr  part^  had  jnat  dismoonted,  and  was 
walking  on  what  appeared  to  be  peife^y 
hard  groand,  when  mo  pony  put  one  foot  on 
asoftplaoe.  He  had  walked  to  the  edge  of  a 
bog.  The  sinktog  of  her  foot  threw  the  pony 
forward,  and  I  barely  escaped  fbUowing  my 
charge  into  tlie  quagmire,  as  she  [dunged 
helplessly  forward  in  the  ooze.  Custom 
had  probably  made  her  dexterous,  for, 
after  a  minute's  frantic  ateu^iling,  ahe 
scrambled  on  to  firm  groand  again,  witii 
no  fartiier  damage  than  the  bunting  of  a 
couple  of  strata,  and  the  loss  of  a  basket, 
which  was  bfflg«ffg  on  the  pommel  of.  the 
saddle,  which  ahe  trampled  to  snns  un- 
known depth  in  the  black  mod.  Fear  of 
such  like  catastavphes,  and  the  eight  of  the 


numberless  Alpine  flowers  whichgrow  eray- 
where,  beep  your  eyes  peering  on  thegrotnid 
till,  aaddenly,  you  find  it  ^ping  before  yon. 
Here,  for  once,  there  is  no  stone-wu — 
nothing  to  warn  you  of  ^e  abyss  that 
yawns  before  yoa  It  plonges  BtTaight 
down  like  a  weU  in  the  centre  of  the  moor. 
Oo  the  far  side  a  moontain-etream  comea 
plunging  and  leaping  down  a  snooeaiion  (rf 
stone-stepe.  Now,  in  the  droudit  of 
sammer,  it  is  attenuated  to  a  mere  Uiread, 
bat  the  breadth  and  bftreneas  of  die  bed 
shows  the  volume  to  which  it  most  some- 
times attain.  Down  this  bed  it  nuhea  till 
a  wall  of  rock  arrests  its  progress,  and 
keeps  it  whirUng  till,  after  some  unknown 
time,  it  burrows  to  the  soft  earth  again,  to 
reappear  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  valley. 
[£oand  the  mouth  of  this  welt  deUoate 
ferns  and  flowers  grow,  and  from  it  always 
rises  a  thin  mist  of  vapour.    Of  course  a 
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natonl  imtmet  leads  one  to  gkUier  Ooaet, 
And  |dtch  them  down  to  hear  them  plnnge 
■nllejily  in  the  deptiu  amae  seoonde  after- 
mtiM.  IthaotephteeoHewonldliketo 
come  nau  in  a  toggf  day. 

Onmng  the  moor  in  the  direclioii  this 
raauhed  ttream  mnet  tak^  yon  come  to  a 
msH  ol  email  toees  and  amlergTowth  at 
the  head  of  a  BmaU  nTioe.  Fonme  ^onr 
way  tbioagh  thia,  yoa  find  yoinauf  in  a 
oo&fluiott  ol  bonldeia,  and  in  flrout  of  yon 
a  fianin  between  two  walla  of  rock  uat 
framea  aa  Jtharmmg  «  view  as  the  eye  can 
look  upon.  On  either  side  are  trees  and 
preoipitons  rocks ;  below  a  winding  green 
toad  of  vetret  tozf  that  looks  like  a  triumph 
of  gardening  akill,  bnt  is,  in  fact,  jost  as 
nature  makes  it ;  beyond  are  green  Alps 
and  pnrple  moor,  and,  crowning  it  all,  a 
nass  of  rugged  grey  limeetone. 

Five  minutes  before  yoo  were  on  the  wild 
moor,  iriiich  eeemed  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
eye  eonld  reach.  Now  yoa  seem  to  be  in 
aome  earefolly-planned  "  sorptiae  "  devised 
by  atmost  skiLl  in  a  king's  garden.  Fire 
mnntes  before  yon  were  in  Yorkshire  or 
Scotland ;  hiUf  an  honr  before  yoa  were  in 
Switseriand,  and  now,  as  yoa  advance,  yoa 
find  yoorself  in  the  depths  of  Devonshire. 
The  torf  nnder  yoor  feet  is  vividly  green, 
and  of  velvet  t^Anre.  Forests  of  ferns 
plame  the  io6kM  on  either  dd&  Qnarled 
trees  aroh  yon  in,  covered  with  masses  of 
soft,  gn?  lielwnB.  The  moor  with  its  rooky 
crown  Itts  disappeared,  and  peat-stained 
atnams  gor^  roond  yon.  The  trana- 
titttnatioo  is  marvellous.  Yon  can  scarcely 
bdieve  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses. 
In  a  few  n^utw*  walk  yoa  have  gone  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 

By-and-by  yoa  oome  to  a  gate,  which 
admits  yoa  to  charming  pteasore-groands 
nestled  in  a  valley  between  the  moors. 
Here  the  stream  reappeus,  and  flows  down 
to  form  a  lake  between  two  precipitons 
bai^,  clothed  in  foliage  of  every  kind ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  the  stream  and 
the  village  trickle  down  together.  One 
travela  far  to  see  less  beaatifdl  nghta  in 
other  conntries. 

Back  sgun  at  the  inn,  yon  have  no 
doabt  of  the  part  of  the  world  yoa  are  in, 
whatever  yon  may  have  thought  dnring 
yoor  walk.  There  was  one  native  of 
Cockayne  there  who  spc^e  the  laugoage  of 
hb  coontry  in  its  potest  form.  Meeting 
him  one  morning  in  the  garden  he  re- 
marked to  me :  "  I  think  it'a  'otter  now 
than  we  'ave  'ad  it  yet  Everythlnk  'as 
got  so  'eated  op ; "  bat  his  homely  dialect 


from  the  distant  land  only  meandered  like 
a  stream  through  the  rich  Yorkshire 
bn^e  that,  id  tiie  amoking-room  in  the 
evening,  filled  what  space  was  unoccupied 
by  tobacoo^moke.  In  his  appointed 
comer  always  sat  our  burly  host — a  rubi- 
cund, genial-looklDg  man,  who  fanned, 
managed  the  stable,  dealt  in  horses,  sup- 


plied the  eonntoynde  with  coal,  and,  to 
jodge  by  hii  ^tpeanmce,  made  all  his 
trades  answer  ennrely  to  his  satiefkction. 
In  any  dispute  or  diffioolty  mine  host 
was  the  arluter  and  stakeholder,  SUent, 
eeriooB-looking  farmers  would  beckon  him 
out  of  the  room  sonLstimes  to  ask  his 
opinion  or  advice.  I  never  discovered 
that  be  gave  eitber  with  any  very  certain 
sound,  but  his  solidity  of  appearance,  and 
unruffled  smile,  answered  the  purpose  suffi- 
ciently well 

In  uother  comer  my  genial  cockney 
was  always  wsoonced,  and  there  he 
prattled  pleasantly  to  all  oomers.  The 
rest  of  the  company  was  usnally  composed 
of  chance  natives — farmers  most  of  tbem, 
who  came  in  for  a  sociable  glsss  and  a 
pipe ;  <a  sheep  and  cattle  deal^  who  had 
been  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  markets. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  were  our 
fullest  times.  On  those  days  we  bad 
visits  from  men  who,  on  other  days,  did 
not  leave  their  own  fireddes. 

The  fiomera  in  that  country  are  small 
men — small  in  point  of  land,  tiiat  is,  for 
in  person  they  are  sons  of  Anak.  Many 
of  them  hold  hraa  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  of  miserable  land,  principally  pas- 
ture, for  which  they  pay  from  forty  to  fifty 
shillings  an  acre,  and  make  a  living  out 
of  it  Most  of  them  are  teetotalers  and 
dissenters.  Some  of  them,  unable  to  ab- 
stain absolutely  from  intoxicants,  allow 
themselves  a  periodical  inda^noe— once, 
twice,  tluee,  or  four  times  m  the  year. 
When  their  time  of  icdolgenoe  comes  round 
thOT  retire  to  a  neigbbonring  village,  and 
make  ap  for  lost  time  witii  the  same  perti- 
nacity that  they  show  in  other  pursuite ; 
and  when  their  craving  is  satisfied,  or  their 
purse  exhausted,  return  to  thmr  farms,  and 
rigidly  forvwear  sack  till  their  time  comes 
agiun.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  small 
wmers  are  total  abataineis.  Unlets  they 
were  so,  it  would  be  impossible  bxt  them  to 
make  their  mlnote  boldinn  pay.  Theee 
men — tall,  broad-shoalderedgianta— would 
come  in,  light  their  pipes,  caU  for  a  bottle 
of  ginger-ale,  and  eiUier  nt  nlently,  or  talk 
slowly  and  sedately  of  local  topics :  of  the 
catde  that  were  likely  to  be  seen  at  the 
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next  ahov;  of  a  nev  boll  tiuX  h»A  Utelr 
been  acqnlied  in  the  nedghbonrliood,  or 
such-like  nutters. 

Maoy  of  them  broo^t  their  dogs  with 
them,  each  one,  after  a  solemn  greetiog  to 
hia  neighbonre,  retiring  silently  onder  his 
master's  seat  till  ten  o'clock  atraok,  when, 
SQCording  to  the  routine  of  the  ooostry, 
each  man  took  his  leave,  the  dogs  emerged 
from  their  resting-placeia,  and  the  home 
was  ahat  for  the  night  Another  visitor, 
who  sometimes  honoured  oe  with  a  viait) 
was  the  keeper  from  a  neighbouring  estata 
With  him  I  was  on  very  friendly  terma, 
for  being  in  eome  alarm  on  aceonnt  of  a 
sore  place  th&t  had  made  ita  appearanoe 
on  my  dog's  back,  and  not  being  certain 
whether  it  waa  due  to  ^e  beat  and  un- 
wonted exercise  in  persistent  bat  utterly 
unavailing  pursuit  of  the  rabbita  and  hares 
that  enticed  him  oa  all  aideo,  or  to  some 
more  unpleasant  cause,  I  consulted  the 
universal  referee,  our  host. 

According  to  bta  wont  he  patiently  heard 
the  caae,  but  refrained  from  expreaaJSK  * 
decided  opinion,  oontentbg  himself  with 
a  mere  hope  that  it  might  not  be  anythise 
serioua  His  profoundly  solemn  and 
interested  look  of  itself  gave  that  hope 
weight,  though  I  felt  sttre  that  he  knew  no 
more  about  canine  ailments  than  I  did ; 
but,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  aolring  all 
doubts  and  curing  the  dog  off  hand,  he 
waa  sure  to  see  "  keeper  "  in  the  course  of 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  keeper  had  some 
"  stuff"  that  waa  wonderful  good  for  such 
ailmenta  He  would  ask  mm  to  "step 
round  "  and  give  his  opinion,  and  bring  hu 
stuff  with  him. 

The  stepping  round  meant  a  walk  of 
some  three  miles,  but  of  such  a  distance  as 
that  nobody  there  seemed  to  take  any 
account,  unless  there  were  interveoiDg  bogs. 

Soon  after  dinner  next  day,  the  hosteea 
announced  that  keeper  had  arrived,  and 
waa  ready  to  look  at  t'  dog,  I  went  out- 
side and  found  an  odour  of  dogs  and 
ferrets,  and  other  creatures  alive  ana  dead, 
with  a  tall,  gaunt  man  standing  inside  it. 
He  examined  the  dog,  solemnly  took  out  of 
the  vast  receptacle  that  with  ordinary  indi- 
viduals would  be  a  pocket,  a  bottle  and 
brush,  and  proceeded  to  anoint  the  troable- 
Bome  place,  and  gave  in  a  cheery  voice  th&t 
immediately  won  my^  heart,  the  decided 
assurance  ^at  the  mischief  was  not  what 
I  feared.  This  incident  made  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  between  as,  and  we  met 
afterwards  in  the  smoking-room  on  the 
footing  of  friends, 


One  evening  when  I  went  in  therv,  I 
found  my  Uiuid  Hercules  looldng  very 
angry,  and  talldog  with  great  energy.  The 
anger,  bowaver,  I  was  relieved  to  find,  was 
retrospective.  He  was  recounting  an  un- 
pleasant difference  of  opinion  Out  had 
oocurred  in  that  room,  some  time  before, 
between  him  and  a  neiehboor. 

"Ah  was  gey  vexed  by  what  Ah  had 
said  aboot  on,"  he  was  sayuiK  when  I  went 
into  the  room,  "  and  Ah  saau,  eef  jou  say 
that  again  A'll  poot  the  oop  chimney.  Well, 
he  wouldna'  go  back,  and  be  aafdd  it  again. 
So  Ah  joost  teak  on  by  t'  collar  and  t'  seat 
(d  ass  bieeaohea  and  shooved  a'  heeard  oop 
chimney.  Yew  say  thort  ogaen,  Ah  saaio, 
and  A'Upoonoh  thee  oot  top  of  chimney." 

"And  did  you  punch  him  upl"  I  asked. 

"  Nae,"  he  answered,  his  face  uqianding 
into  the  huge  beaming  smile  that  was 
habitual  with  him;  "Ah  haard  no  the 
heeart  t'  do  it ; "  and  with  tiiat  he  reliqtsed 
into  chuokling  silence. 

They  ore  a  curious  race,  the  natives  of 
tiiot  put  of  the  country,  and  independent  in 
their  irn^ppar  to  an  extent  that  sometimes 
aeems  like  surliness,  and  sometimes  like 
rudeness,  A  ooontiyman  will  aometimes 
join  you,  if  you  are  loitering  about,  and 
begin  a  conversation  as  if  you  were  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  him.  He  owes 
nothing  to  yoa  in  defereuce  or  any  other 
way  because  you  happen  to  wear  a  better 
coat  than  he  doee,  and  does  not  see  why 
he  should  pretend  that  he  does  by  using 
terms  of  ceremoniooa  servility.  ,  If  you 
take  his  view  of  the  matter,  yoa  will  get 
on  very  well  with  him,  and  often  get  mach 
pleasure  from  the  intercoorse.  If  yoa 
do  not  like  to  be  addressed  by  a  man  of 
roDgh  speech  and  clothing  withoot  the  pre- 
fix of  "Sir,"  yoa  will  probably  be  anooyed 
very  often,  and  had  better  avoid  chance 
meetings  with  Yorkshirwuen ;  but  if  yoa 
like  men  who  are  sturdy  in  person  and 
character,  even  if  they  do  not  altogether 
conform  to  your  ideas  on  such  small 
matters,  you  will  probably  be  pleased  with 
the  dweUers  in  our  English  Switzorland. 
They  have  the  vices  and  virtues  that  are 
generally  found  in  people  whose  life  is  a 
hard  struggle  with  a  hud  country,  but  the 
virtues  preponderate,  and  as  a  rule  the 
more  yon  see  of  them  the  more  you  will  see 
to  like  in  them. 

TJiey  are  a  different  race  to  the 
Kuthemers,  just  as  the  character  of  their 
country  is  different.  The  severity  of  their 
ciroumatanoea  leaves  patcbea  of  sterility  3 
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bat  both  in  the  toaaUj  and  in  the  people 
even  thflae  are  not  nithovt  their  bemty. 

Bai  howeTer  the  mansert  of  the  natiree 
m  their  Banner  of  address  may  affect  yon, 
yon  can  scarcely  spend  any  time  in  oar 
Mar  Siritzeriand  otherwise  than  to  your 
adraatage,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

The  GOnntry  awaims  with  game,  and 
viU  nuke  yonr  month  water  as  yon  walh 
over  it,  if  yon  are  a  sportsman.  Thar«  is 
a  splMidid  showof  nonae,  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  partridgas,  Ae  fielda  aboolntely  iwarm 
whh  gionnd-game,  and  in  the  wooded 
parte  the  owners  rear  a  very  reepeotable 
nomber  of  pheasaata,  while  the  atoeanu  are 
everywhere  fnll  of  troot. 

The  coontry  has  a  beantiy  that  grows 
opon  yon  daily,  if  yon  have  eyes  thivb  can 
see ;  a  delicate  beauty  not  to  be  anrpassed 
in  any  hmd  I  know,  Finer  and  more 
Bbriktng  views  yon  may  pm'b^w  find,  bat 
none  that  so  saaafy  the  artistic  eye.  And 
f<Hr  those  who  do  not  want  a  professed  cook 
and  rare  vintages  to  satisfy  tneir  appetites, 
the  homdy  comfort  of  the  inns  wtU  make 
them  more  than  content. 


A  BLUBCAP  MUTINY. 

It  is  necessary  to  glanoe  back  some 
forty  years  acroaa  the  pms  of  modem 
hiatoty  to  recall  an  incident  which — 
scarody  notieed  in  the  rash  of  greater 
erenta  with  which  it  Was  in  some  sort 
owueoted — seems  to  add  a  graphic  episode 
to  military  story.  It  was  related  to  me  by 
an  STe-witoess,  a  gallant  soldier  whom,  bnt 
a  few  months  since,  I  followed  to  hia  grave. 

The  ciroamBtuioe  oocoired  at  a  period 
of  the  first  CarUst  war,  when  the  contend- 
ing partus  were  so  erenly  balanced  that 
one  signal  snocees,  or  even  a  daring  move- 
maat,  might  have  tamed  the  whole  tide  of 
war  and  changed  a  dynasty. 

In  more  thiji  one  pnmnce  Carliam  waa 
triumphant  It  already  possessed  its 
e^t^ — Estalla — and  its  so-called  conrt, 
and  a  march  upon  Madrid  itself  seemed 
bat  a  qoestion  of  time  and  policy.  The 
Garlist  leaders,  trained  under  the  eye  of 
the  gallant  Zamala-Garregay,  were  brave 
aad  akilfnl  soldiera,  and  at  the  period  we 
Bpaak  ot  united  as  one  mm  in  sn|^rt  of 
toe  man  Urn  esteemed  their  rightAil 
BovereJga  The  army  of  the  qneen-regent, 
Maria  Chrtatina,  was  under  ih«  command 
of  General  Eq>artero,  subseqnentiy  Duke 
of  Vittocia  and,  after  sundry  revolntiona, 
Urgent  of  Spain. 


Attached  to  this  latter— the  "  Ohristmo  " 
—force,  waa  a  certain  corps  of  picked  men, 
known  as  tiie  "  Ghapelgorris  '  or  "  blue- 
e^M-"'  This  regiment — a  thousand  strong — 
had  been  recruited  principally  from  the 
better  classes  of  Spanifih  society,  and 
numbered  ia  it«  ranks  many  young 
men  of  gentle  and  noble  birth,  fond  in 
adventure,  and  ready  for  any  service, 
however  dangerona,  on  yMcii  ttiey  m^t 
be  ordered.  Brave  as  limis,  tliey  never- 
tiieless  lacked  the  discipline  without  which 
the  best  troops  must  prove,  at  times, 
inefficient.  Great  care  had  consequently 
been  taken  to  place  them  under  an  officer 
who  might  at  once  oommand  their  attach- 
ment, and  cause  them  to  respect  his  rule. 
Sncii  a  man  had  been  found  m  the  person 
of  Colonel  Garmina,  a  diatinguidied  veteran, 
known  to  the  whole  army  as  being  aa  just 
and  aa  humane,  aa  he  was  resolute  in 
execute  the  difficult  duty  confided  to  him. 

More  Uian  once  the  reckless  bearing  of 
these  men,  and  tiie  aavage  tary  with  which 
they  not  nofrequeutlv  followed  up  their 
warlike  successes,  had  compelled  Garmina 
to  resort  to  the  aterneet  meaaures  sanctioned 
by  military  custom,  in  oider  to  check  these 
ezoesaee,  and  restore  discipline.  Notwith- 
sianding  this,  the  Golonel  s  popularity  had 
never  for  an  instant  waned. 

It  chanced  that  the  Ghapelgorris  were 
stationed  at  Zaragoza,  when  they  wera 
Buddmly  ordered  to  join  the  grand  army 
under  Esparten>,  about  to  commence  its 
march  to  confront  the  entire  Oarlist  force 
which  had  invaded  the  adjacent  pravinc& 
At  that  momentthe  feelings  of  this  excitable 
corps  had  been  roused  to  an  unusual 
degree  by  some  painful  but  necessary 
examples  provoked  by  certain  of  the  more 
turbulent  spirits,  the  irritation  being  in- 
creased by  a  long  delay  in  making  up  arrears 
of  pay.  MarmoTB  arose,  and  it  was  openly 
proposed  that,  previous  to  obeying  the 
oilier  to  march,  a  protest  should  be  pre- 
sented, demanding  redress  for  the  alleged 


choHn,  or  that  tiie  tone  adopted  by  the 
remonstrants  waa  too  dictatorial — perhaps 
for  both  reasons — the  request  was  met  by 
a  brief  and  stem  rejection.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  to  commence  its  march  on  the 
following  day. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  climax.  A 
disorderly  meeting  waa  at  once  held  by 
the  malcoDtents  —  who,  indeed,  comprised 
nearly  the  whole  r^ment  —  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  proceed  in  a  body 
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to  the  sqauo  in  front  of  the  ton-hill, 
and  mtke  their  oomplaintB  beud. 

UnfortanAtely,  u  it  happened,  the  mea, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  deanlng  their 
arms,  shonldered  their  moikete,  and  at 
once  bmried  to  the  rendezvooa.  Here 
they  were  met  by  <aie  or  two  of  their  chief 
officers,  who  endeaTonted,  bnt  in  vun,  to 
induce  them  to  disperse ;  and  ao  threaten- 
ing WAS  the  aspect  of  sfiairs  that  the 
Colonel — at  that  moment  visiting  an  oat- 
qoarter  aome  milea  distant  —  was  snm- 
moned  in  eager  haate  to  the  apot  Mean- 
while, the  dirtarbance  had  been  aagmented 
by  the  ill-jodeed  interference  of  the  ctvil 
guard,  and  diota  had  been  exchanged, 
when  Canoina,  with  his  aide-de-oamp, 
arrived  at  full  gallop,  and  joined  the  group 
of  officers  assemUed  on  the  stepa  of  the 
town -hall.  His  white  hair,  a«  he  un- 
covered to  return  the  salute  that  greeted 
him,  caught  every  eye,  and  for  a  monuut 
calmed  uie  tnmidt  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
hia  comprehending  the  appeal  now  addreased 
to  him.  But  the  firii^  had  reached  Ids 
ear,  and  the  veteran  commander  had  but 
one  answer  to  return : 

"  With  arms  in  your  hands  1    Sever  1 

They  were  the  last  words  he  was  des- 
tined to  utter.  Whether  the  shout  that 
followed  was  misinterpreted  by  those  mwe 
distant  as  an  expression  of  disappointment 
and  defiance,  was  nevor  clearly  ascertained, 
bat  the  conflict  with  the  civil  guard  recom- 
menced, firmg  began  in  new  duections,  and 
a  volley  umed  at  the  town-hall  stretched 
the  brave  old  Colonel  dead,  mortally 
wounded  two  other  officers,  and  inflicted 
slighter  injuries  on  several  of  the  rest 

After  this  exploit,  the  spirit  of  the 
furious  soldiery  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  As  if  conscience-stricken  by  the 
enormity  of  their  cowardly  crime,  they 
stole  away  in  every  direction,  leaving  no 
trace  of  what  hsid  occurred,  save  the 
terrible  witness  of  the  bloodstained  plat- 
form, from  which  (die  victims  of  this 
tragedy  were  being  moamfuUy  borne 
away. 

Notice  of  the  event  described  found 
Espartero  on  the  p<Hnt  of  marchine  to 
attack  the  Garliats;  bat,  rigid  discipli- 
narian as  he  was,  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  forbade  farther  acUoB  in  the 
matter,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
sternly  forbidding  the  mutiuous  Ohapel- 
gorris  to  join  his  forward  movement. 

Three  days  later,  after  a  decisive  victory, 
the  General  retraced  his  steps,  halting, 
however,  at   ^aragosa,  where  he   issued 


orders  for  a  grsnd  review  of  the  whole 
army  on  the  mforow. 

The  spectacle  next  day  was  imposing,  as 
the  July  son  shone  briUiantly  on  the  vic- 
torioas  army,  formed  in  thne  sides  of  a 
square,  the  city  waUs  forming  tt>e  fourth. 
The  Ghapelgonis  occupied,  as  bad  been 
their  custom,  a  position  m  the  centre. 

All  being  reuy,  the  gate*  wen  thrown 
open,  and  Espartero,  followed  by  a 
numerous  staff— of  wh«B  my  infonuant 
was  one^rode  slowly  out.  It  was  remarked 
that,  contrary  to  his  costom — except  when 
royijfy  was  Mesent  at  aoch  oeremtniiea — 
be  was  in  fall  noifOTm,  and  wioe  his  muiy 
decorations.  His  ftoe  was  deatiily  paleL 
Passing  along  the  whole  array,  halting  at 
the  head  of  ea<di  regiment,  to  distribute 
rewards  and  words  of  commendation, 
referring  to  theb  conduct  in  the  recent 
action,  he  at  last  approached  the  peccant 
Kue-e^is,  hitherto  sullen  speotatora  of  the 
bestowal  of  rewards  and  hououn,  inwhieh, 
bat  fbr  Uieir  crime,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
have  largely  shared. 

After  a  pause,  the  word  Iras  given, 
"  Order  arms  I "  Down  went  the  miukets. 
Bat  the  next  order  :  "  Pile  arms,  and 
retire  fifty  paces  to  the  rear  1 "  was  not  so 
readily  obeyed.  It  had  a  sinister  sound, 
and  men  glanoed  at  each  other,  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  see  what  support  disobedienoe 
would  reoeiva 

The  next  moment,  at  some  probaUy 
preconcerted  sienal,  a  line  of  cavalry 
opened,  and  disdoeed  three  fiekl-batteriea 
onlimbered,  with  their  guns  so  dispoeed 
aa  to  ooueentrate  their  fire  on  the  hesitating 


le  hint  was  taken,  and  the  order 
obeyed,  when  the  cavalry,  advandne,  drew 
up  between  the  men  and  their  pfled  arms, 
while  E^iartero  rode,  aa  slowly  as  hia 
horse  could  walk,  along  the  agitated  lina 
Betuming  to  their  centre,  he  addreased 

"Soldiers,  I  have  inapeoted  your  line,  and 
have  missed  mors  than  cmewell-known  faoa 
Among  these,  that  of  my  old  friend  aod 
brother-in-arms,  the  brave  Oarmina.  I  am 
here  to  demand  him  of  you." 

A  bewildered  pause.     No  man  replied. 

"  I  will  tell  yoa  where  he  is,"  resumed 
the  Qeneral's  deep  voice,  as  his  sword 
flashed  ftxm  the  scabbard,  and  he  painted 
it  towards  the  cemetery,  outside  Uie  dty 
walls.  "  He  lies  there,  in  tJie  Uoody  grave 
that  yon — his  soldiers,  whrnn  he  has  often 
led  to  victory — ^provided  for  him.  Five 
,  minates  to  produce  his  assasdna." 
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llctrs  Uun  one  bronzed'aod  leoklsM  face 
grew  pftle;  bat  none  sUrred   or  offered 


"  Fire  minntei  moie,"  uid  Eipwte^o. 
The  time  elapeed. 

"  llie  ref^mest  will  be  decinuted,"  wu 
the  dtieTi  Btem  lentenca. 

Infimtrj  and  ewtiry  at  once  doaed 
roond  the  doomed  redment,  while  the 
proTDCt-nurslud,  with  nia  escort,  com- 
mencing  from  the  left,  selected  every  tenth 
man,  and  drew  them  ap  in  line — one 
hundred  atroag. 

E^artero  gaxed  Roomily  down  the  line 
of  the  condetODed— nne^soldier-like  fellows, 
not  a  few  of  them  descended  from  the  best 
blood  of  Spain,  and  seemed  inesolate. 

"  Matineen  and  murderers  as  yon  are," 
he  said,  "  I  cumot  bring  myself  to  shed  so 
moch  Spaniah  blood.  Bat  an  exan^le  is 
demanded.  Yon  will  be  decimated  again, 
and  the  ten  be  shot  before  I  qnit  this 
gronnd." 

The  selection  made,  "A  priest^  and  a 
firine-partj,"  was  the  next  command. 

Aner  a  tnief  ahiift,  the  condemned  were 
condneted  a  few  paces  to  the  rear,  and 
ordered  to  stand  &oing  the  d^-walls,  with 
their  backs  to  the  tXMiaiioa-ftiibf — a  posi- 
tioQ  asneaed  to  matineers  and  tcaitora. 

One  01  the  ten — a  yonng  man  of  noble 
presence — tuned  eoddenly  roond. 

"Take  my  life,  general,"  he  ctdled  oat, 
in  a  clear,  ringing  tone ;  "  bob  I  am  neither 
traitor  nor  morderer,  and  will  not  disgrace 
my  name  by  i^ing  as  one." 

Espartero's  mOuible  face  never  changed 
ita  expression,  bat  a  ntgeant  attached  to 
the  proyost-maitbat's  gaud  fell  out  without 
permission,  and  i^iproached  the  Gmeral, 
saluting;  he  wore  two  decorations. 

"  Well,  sir  t "  asked  Eapartero  sternly. 

"G«n^«I,  that  man  is  innocent,"  the 
man  relied.  "  I  was  told  off  with  others 
to  repwt  on  the  dtstarbance.  He  waa 
without  arms,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
mutiny.  More  than  that,  I  was  beside  him 
when  the  volley  that  killed  the  Colonel  was 
fired,  and  noticed  him  strike  np  the 
'   '    of  those  nearest,  to  distract  their 


"  You  are  so  well-informed,  sir,"  said  the 
General  with  a  hslf-contempinous  smile, 
"  that  you  can  doubtless  tut  us  who  did 
direct  lus  fire  upon  the  murdered  officers. 
Otherwise^  the  execution  must  proceed." 

"  I  can,  geaenl,"  answered  the  sergeant. 
•'His  name  is  Pedro  Gomes.  He  lies 
wounded  in  hoapttaL  Ward  L.,  bed 
Thirty-five." 


Fall  in,  sir,"  said  Eipsrtero,  and  calling 
an  aideHle-camp,  orderea  that  the  ezecutiou 
be  delayed  for  naif  an  bout,  and  that  Pedio 
Gomez,  wounded  or  otherwise,  be  trans- 
ported to  the  spot 

This  was  at  <mce  done.  Gomez,  who 
had  been  slightly  wounded  dnrii^;  the 
desulbwy  firing  in  the  matket-idaee,  had 
mausgeo,  under  oovet  of  the  timing  hurtt 
'    '  ^        '       in  hospital     Carried  to  the 


spot  where  his — perutps  leas  guilty — com- 
ndea  waited  to  ex^te  the  general  crime, 
he  was  substituted  for  the  youth  whom 
the  sergeant's  timely  interference  had 
tred,  wd  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 


LILIAN'S  LOVEE& 

A  STORY. 

DraNBK  was  ovw;  Miss  Macpherson 
had  retired  to  the  drawing-room  with 
Lilian  Champion,  leaving  her  brother, 
Dr.  M»n>herBon,  to  enjoy  ludf  an  hour's 
chat  wiw  hie  gueat 

"So  you're  going  to  aettle  down  in 
England  again,  are  you,  FairohUd  t "  said 
the  doctor.    "  I'm  glad  to  heat  it" 

"  Yon're  very  good." 

"And  whereabouts  are  you  going  to 
train  up  your  vine,  and  piant  your  fig- 
tree  1" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  wait  a  while  before  I 
settle  down  to  that  extent,"  replied  Fair- 
child  with  a  smDe.  "  I'm  an  onattached 
bachelor,  and  some  chambers  in  town  are 
the  neareat  I  shall  get  to  having  a  home 
of  nw-  own." 

"It's  timeyou  married,"  said  the  doctor 
in  a  fatheriy  way. 

"  I  ackoowlec^  it,  but  I've  managed  to 
spend  thirty-two  years  without  a  vnfe,  so 
that  I  feel  no  urgent  call  to  try  and  win 
one." 

Herbert  Fairchild  was  not,  perhaps, 
nieaking  the  whole  truth.  Had  tiie  worthy 
doctor  been  gifted  with  more  acute  poweie 
of  observation,  he  might  have  noticed  that 
his  guest's  face  had  perceptibly  fallen  whoi 
Lilian  left  the  room,  and  that,  even  now, 
his  eyes  were  (m  the  door  through  which 
she  had  disappeared. 

The  doctor,  however,  saw  nothing,  and 
waa  qoite  unoonscions  of  the  skill  with 
which  Fairchild  managed  to  bring  round 
the  talk  to  the  subject  which  interested  him 
so  much. 

Not  that  he  was  in  lore  with  Miss  Cham- 
pion. He  had  met  her  but  three  times 
since  his  retnm  from  a  long  reaidenee 
abroad.     Still,  he  was  conscious  that  he 
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would  not  have  Tidted  Dr.  Ifacphenon 
even  thioe  fcimu  in  the  fortnight,  had  he 
and  his  niter  beon  Hie  only  oooapuita  of 
Glenfoyle. 

"  Ym,"  utd  the  doctor  in  reply  to  wme 
qaeetion  of  FairehM's,  "ahe  hu  been  my 
ward  now  for  eight  yean,  aad  wDl  ba  of 
1^  next  year.  I  inppose  she  will  even  then 
remain  with  ob  ;  ahe  looha  on  thia  aa  her 
home." 

"Yoa  must  not  make  too  aore  of  her 
remaining  long,"  aaid  Fairehild,  meaning  to 
find  out  whether  tJbere  wia  anyone  dae  in 
the  field  before  him. 

The  doctor's  face  perceptibly  darkened. 

"  I  aappoae  not,"  he  replied ;  "  a  girl 
with  her  charms  and  good  looka,  and  with 
a  considerable,  thoiuh  not  li^e,  portion, 
is  likely  enough  to  find  admlrera." 

"Of  oonrae,"  assented  Fturcbild  me- 
chanically. 

"By-the-bye,"  aaid  the  doctor  snddenly, 
"  do  yoa  know  anything  of  a  Mr.  Blake~~ 
RodncQ'  Blake  t " 

fWrahild  looked  puzzled. 

"TiM  name  eeems  familiar  to  me,"  he 
replied ;  '<I^  sore  I  moat  have  beard  it 
flomewhere,  or  I  ahonld  never  recognise  it 
BO  readily.  Bot  I  can't  associate  it  with 
anyona" 

"  No,  of  course ;  it's  improbable  to  the 
last  dagno,"  assented  Mr.  Macphersoo. 
"  There  was  jost  ika  ehanea  I  want  to 
learn  eomethmg  about  him  if  I  can.  He's 
been  here  a  good  deal  lately." 

"Oh,  indeed,"  aaid  Furchild,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  heard  that  lalian  has 
ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  doctor  with 
an  uneasy  amile.  "  I  wish  she  hadnt  when 
I  see  hnn  about.  I've  taken  an  immense 
dislike  to  him." 

Fairehild  wondered  why  he  was  chosen 
as  a  oonfidant  It  was  true  that  he  and 
Lilian  had  been  playfellows  when  children, 
and  that  he  was  a  connection  of  the  doctor's. 
The  fact  was,  the  doctor  wanted  to  talk  to 
someone  about  Blake,  and  found  so  little 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  his  ristsr  that  he 
took  advantage  of  the  first  person  whose 
relationship  warranted  a  diselosare. 

"  You  see  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  Lilian 
evidentiy  likes  him  very  mach,  I'm  afraid. 
That  gives  him  a  strong  position,  and  it 
has  prejudiced  me  (gainst  Mm  to  find  that 
he  takes  advantage  of  it  Perhaps  I  am 
too  prejudiced  against  him ;  it  is  difficult 
for  an  old  fogey  Uke  me  to  welcome  a  mani 
who  wants  to  take  away  my  Lilian." 

"Of  course." 


"I  dost  know  much  about  him;  he 
baa  not  given  me  the  light  to  demand  psi- 
tienlara  yeb  But  If,  l^  any  chance,  yon 
shcnld  find  out  anything  about  him,  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know — in  confidence,  of 
course.  I  don't  want  Lilian  to  lose  hei 
heart  to  a  feUow  who  does  not  deseurs 
her." 

Fairehild  ptomiaed,  and  soon  after  tiie 
two  nten  joined  the  ladies.  LiHan  sang 
uid  played  to  them,  but  one  at  least  did 
not  spend  so  pleasant  an  evening  as  he  had 
anticipated. 

Fairehild  left  early,  as  he  had  to  return 
to  Windsor,  where  he  was  staying.  He 
was  on  the  qni  vive  to  discover  anyt^ng, 
even  a  glance,  wfaidi  nJ^t  imply  that 
liliaa  n^retted  his  departure,  but  was 
forced  to  confesa  that,  if  he  had  been  a 
married  man,  sher  could  not  have  been  lees 
nentral,  tliongfa  she  was  as  charming  aa 
could  be. 

Fairehild  did  not  go  to  bed  earl^  that 
night  He  lit  a  cigar,  and  aat  np  in  bia 
bedroom  with  a  novel — he  waa  staying  at 
an  hotel  He  wiahed  he,  had  not  gone 
near  Qlenfoyle,  Aa  ft  was,  he  had  seen 
Lilian  just  often  enongb  to  unsettle  his 
mind,  without  having  the  satls&ction  of 
having  made  the  sli^test  impresBioD  on 
hsr.  He  read  twenty  pages  of  Ills  novel 
whilat  he  was  smoking  nis  cigar.  On 
resuming  his  book,  after  lighting  a  freeb 
(me,  he  eonld  not  find  his  puee,  nor  oould 
he  remember  what  be  had  been  reading 
about — not  a  word  stayed  in  his  memory. 

Beading  was  evidently  a  waste  of  time. 
He  threw  down  tii«  book,  and  b^an 
thinking. 

Rodney  Blake  I  He  had  heard  the 
name  before,  he  was  sure.     When  1 

He  got  np  and  fished  his  deak  out  of  his 
portmanteau.  He  kept  a  toa^  diary, 
jotting  down  memoranda  day  by  day 
sufficient  to  remind  him  of  the  duief  eventa 
which  had  occurred.  He  commenced 
reading  this  diary  from  the  first  page. 
Perhaps  Blake's  name  might  occur  in  it^ 

Al^ough  the  name  he  was  in  search  of 
did  not  appear,  he  came  across  an  entry 
which  put  him  on  the  right  scent;  It  was 
on  a  piece  of  foreign  letter-paper,  roughly 
gummed  into  the  Iwok. 

It  consisted  of  part  of  a  letter  from  a 
cousin  in  India,  almost  entirely  about  busi- 
ness, but  referring  shortly  to  a  scandal  in 
the  regiment  which  had  cent  the  writer  fifty 
pounds.  Like  a  flash,  the  rest  of  the  letter 
crossed  Fairchild's  memory.  The  aeandal 
was  the   miaappropriation  of   regimental 
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Amds  bf  tbe  nujgeon,  and  tha  auigeoB's 
utB6  WIS  Bodney  BUke. 

At  flnt  he  vaa  qnhe  Biin  &boat  it ;  bat 
■a  lie  tanwd  the  page  orer  he  began  to 
doubt  It  was  ten  Tears  ago — he  might 
b«  rnktaken ;  he  had  been  muaHing  over 
the  aame  <4  Blake  «o  long  uiat  he  might 
h»T«  aneonHiooily  attribnted  it  to  tha 
wrong  individnaL 

It  ms,  however,  eaay  to  make  nre.  He 
wrote  a  tetter  to  hii  conain,  now  stationed 
at  GilmJtar,  aaking  fbr  details  of  tbe  tSaii 
and  for  wnne  means  of  id«itiffing  the 
aetoalcnl^t. 

That  draic^  he  want  to  bed.  He  ooald 
not  get  an  answer  for  some  days,  and  coold 
do  nothing  till  he  rec^red  one. 

On  Becond  thoughts,  thoi^,  whidi 
visited  him  the  next  day,  he  eould  pay 
another  -rieit  to  Olenfoyle.  He  had 
nothing  deeinTe  to  rqiort,  bat  if  ha  conld 
Mmude  the  dootor  to  try  and  pot  a  st^  to 
uftke's  visits  for  tbe  present,  it  woald  be 
w<nth  while  doing  so. 

Glenfoyle  ww  on  the  oatskirts  of 
KaAding,  near  the  river.  The  Macphersons 
kept  a  boat,  and  Fairchild  bad  some  lu^ 
ef  an  hoar  or  two  on  the  water  with 
Zdli«D.  Bat  his  hopes  wa«  dis^tpointed. 
On  reaching  the  honse,  he  foand  that  die 
doctor  and  his  sister  were  oat,  and  that 
ICisB  Champion  was  with  a  gentleman  in 
the  garden. 

Fairchild  looked  at  the  shud  old  servant 
iHio  opened  the  door  to  him. 

"  Sarely  I  know  yoor  hoo  t "  he  said. 

"  I  hope  so,  air ;  it  was  one  of  the  first 
yon  ever  saw,"  she  replied. 

"  Why,  yoa're  Sasan  1 "  oied  Fairobild, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Yea,  I  an,  Marter Herbert,  and  I  shoald 
bare  known  yoa  ia  a  moment,  thoagh  I 
haven't  seen  von  sinee  you  were  a  boy," 

*'  Are  yon  liviiw  here ) "  be  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  Haven't  left  Miss  Lilian 
ever  aiace  she  was  a  baby,  and  that^s  twen^ 
years  ago." 

Fairchild.  was  onfeignedly  glad  to  meet 
his  old  narse,  and  she,  on  her  part,  was 
l^hly  delighted.  It  vas  not  long  before 
die  had  confided  to  hira  the  fall  hutoi7  of 
Liliao,  with  many  expressions  of  hope  and 
fear. 

They  wen  taUdng  in  the  breakfast-room 
from  whidi  the  ^oden  eoold  be  seen. 
Preeently  Lilian  appealed  on  the  lawn, 
wdking  bedde  a  gentleman,  who  was 
talknu;  earnestly  to  her. 

"  Who  is  that  1 "  asked  Faiichild. 

"  That's  Mr.  Blake,  sir."   she  reolied : 


"and  I  wish  he  had  never  oome  near  the 
placet  He's  bewitched  Miss  Lilian,  that's 
what  he's  done.  She  tiunks  that  beoanse 
he  speaks  lair,  and  has  a  big  moostache, 
tiiat  he  mast  be  everything  titat  he  ought 
to  be ;  but  I  think  he's  after  her  m(Hiey, 
and  I've  as  good  as  told  her  eo." 

At  this  moment  the  doctor  and  Miss 
Maopherson  retormed,  and  the  interview 
was  cat  short.     They  all  adjoomed  to  the 
and  Fairehild  was  introdaced  to 


garden, 
Mr.  Slat 


Slake,  who  was  as  warmly  welcomed 
by  Miss  Maqdierson  as  he  was  received 
coldly  by  the  doctor. 

The  latter  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  Fairchild 

"  Yoa  haven't  heard  anything  about 
him,  I  suppose  t "  he  asked. 

Fairchild  was  fn  a  quandary.  It  seemed 
a  wrong  thing  to  do  to  make  an  accusation 
of  the  tzuth  of  which  he  was  not  sure.  At 
the  same  time  he  saw  it  was  high  time  that 
sometUng  was  done.  Lilian's  pleasure  in 
Blake's  company  was  too  evident 

He  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak. 

"  111  tell  you  all  I  koow,"  he  said,  and 
proceeded  to  give  the  doctor  the  grounds 
for  his  suspicion. 

"I  will  remect  your  confidence,"  the 
doctor  said.  "  I  will  manage  to  take  Lilian 
away  somewhere  for  a  week,  and  by  that 
ttme  yott  will  have  heard  something  defi- 
nita  We  had  better  join  the  others  now." 

Mr.  Blake  proved  himself  a  very  pleasant 
companion  dnriug  the  afternoon,,  which, 
notwithstanding,  was  not  an  agreefd>le  one 
for  FairchOd.  He  could  see  that  there  was 
an  uaderstanding  between  Lilian  and  Blake 
of  a  much  more  intimate  nature  than  the 
good  doctor  Boq)ected.  He  was  half  afraid 
Uiat  his  interference,  even  shoald  it  be 
justified,  woald  come  too  late. 

He  did  not  accept  the  doctor's  invitation 
to  stay  to  dinner.  He  felt  that  he  was  only 
in  the  way,  and  that  in  his  present  mood 
he  was  far  from  a  pleasant  addition  (o  any 
drole.  The  only  company  he  was  fit  for 
was  his  own,  and  he  did  not  feel  in  the 
hamour  for  eojoying  even  that 

Blake  remained,  to  the  doctor's  annoy- 
ance, bat  Miss  Maopherson  had  asked  him 
at  LUian'a  request  The  doctor  determined 
ttiat  this  ahooM  be  the  last  time  they 
shoald  meet,  until  Fairchild  was  able  to 
bring  some  decisive  report  Even  he  could 
not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  Blake 
seemed  to  have  entered  on  a  new  stage  of 
his  reiatJons  with  I^kn;  hia  attentions 
were  perhaps  not  more  marked  than  usual, 
bat  thev  were  of  a  difi'erent  kind,  more  in 
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acoc^fUnoe  with  thoM  of  ui  KOMpted  tlkia 
a  hopeful  lorer, 

"I  will  Bpin  out  dinner  u  long  aa  I 
can,"  said  ttie  doctor  to  himself,  "and 
manage  to  keep  him  with  me  after  Lilian 
has  gone  away.  He's  fond  enough  of  my 
wine ;  there  oogbt  not  to  be  any  difficult 
in  iufcVing  him  keep  near  it" 

Had  ue   doctor   only  been  aware  of 
it,  Blake's  thosghts  were  similar  to  hii 
own.    He,  too,  waa  looking  forward  to  the 
tgte-&-t6te  after  dinner,  aiut  hie  interest ' 
it  was  at  least  as  gnat  as  bit  hoafa 

Similatly,  too,  Blake  was  not  quite  easy 
in  his  mind.  He  was  qoite  conscioas  that 
Dr.  Macpherson  disliked  him,  and  he 
r^retted  it  Bat  he  did  not  pay  so  mooh 
attention  to  the  hot  aa  might  have  beep 
expected. 

The  trath  was  that  be  had  popoaed  to 
Lilian  and  had  been  accepted.  He  had 
fascinated  her,  and  she  req»nded  to  his 
deoUratioa  wMi  all  die  paaaion  of  a  girl's 
first  romance.  He  had  her  con^Ietely  in 
his  power.  Mise  Ifa^hersoa  waa  his  ally; 
what  more  could  he  want  1 

He  had  some  hope  that  the  doctor  would 
not  have  the  courage  to  oppose  him.  U  he 
did— as  of  course  he  had  the  right  to  do — 
it  would  be  time  fmongh  Aen  to  dedde 
what  moat  be  done. 

There  was  a  meaning  look  between 
lilian  and  her  loret  as  she  left  the  dining- 
room.  He  held  the  door  open  for  the  ladiee 
to  pass  oat,  and  managed  to  whisper : 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  darling." 

Dr.  Macpheraon  was  TSgnely  nneaey  as 
Blake  polled  np  his  ehair  to  the  table  and 

Soured  himself  oat  a  glass  of  wina.  He 
id  not  delay  long  befwe  beginning  to  say 
why  be  had  paid  this  visit 

"  Yon  may  have  guessed,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  what  I  want  to  say  to  yoo.  I  want  to 
have  your  oonaent  to  my  marriage  with 
Miss  Champion." 

Thedoctorwaa  taken  bysurprisa  Then 
waa  no  need  for  him  to  say  so ;  his  &oe 
showed  it 

"  Yon  surely  moat  have  seen  my  admi- 
ration of  her.  Even  had  I  wished  to  do 
so,  I  could  not  have  conoealed  it  entirely." 

"Yes — ^yes,"  assented  the  doctor;  "I 
have  obswved  it,  bat  none  the  less  yon 
take  me  bv  surprise  now.  Have  yon 
spoken  to  Lilian  1 ' 

"  X  have  t«aBOU  to  believe  that  my  suit 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  her." 

"That  means,  I  suppose,  that  you  have 
asked  her  to  be  yoor  wife  t " 

"Yea,"  assantedBlake  rather  beeitatingly. 


"I  ht^te,"  he  continued,  "that  I  havs  not 
been  mutaken  in  thinking  tbatmyvisiU 
to  your  house,  and  my  attentions  to  Miu 
Champion,  were  not  unwelcome  to  you. 
Yon  acknowledged  just  now  that  yoa  bad 
observed  that  I  admired  her,  and,  u  70a 
did  not  give  me  to  understand  that  I  ms 
intruding,  I  flalt  no  faeribMion  in  oontiniUDg 
to  aocept  yont  homtality.'' 

The  aootor  feltmathe  was  in  a  dilsnuna. 
He  resolved  to  temporise. 

'You  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  give 
you  an  answer  cm  tht  spot,"  he  said 
gravely.  "Lilian  is  my  wara,  and  is  itill 
under  age.  You  will,  of  oontse,  be  able  to 
satarfy  me  thorou^y  as  to  yonx  position 
and  prospects,  xou  must  acknowledge 
that  I  have  had  very  little  oppOTtunity  of 
learning  anything  about  you  tul  now." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  oonvinoe  you  thst  my 
inonoe  is  soffioient  to  warrant  my  marria^ 
I  have,  as  yon  know,  a  consolting  pnetioe 
in  London."' 

"  Yes — yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
will  be  satisCBCtory,"  said  the  doctor,  as  a 
new  idea  atmck  him.  "  If  evetythiag  tons 
oat  as  it  ebould,  and  Lilian  a<»epta  yoo,  I 
shall  be  quite  ready  to  give  my  oonaant" 

"  You  are  very  good." 

"  But,  as  I  said  just  now,  Lilian  is  stiU 
under  age,  and,  periiaps,  more  inexpe- 
rienced than  most  girls  of  her  sge.  One 
I  mast  iosiBt  on,  and  that  is,  that 
she  (loes  not  many  till  next  year,  when 
she  will  be  twenty-one." 

"  ReaUy,  sir "  began  BUke. 

"  That  is  a  condition  I  cannot  waive," 
said  ihe  doctor,  thinking  that  by  tbia 
means  he  ensured  ample  time  tor  an 
nination  into  Blake's  eligibility. 
I  must  say,  I  fail  to  see  the  re&8<m  €a 
justice  of  your  condition,"  replied  BlaJu 
with  more  wsrmth  than  he  had  hitherto 
shown.  "  Taking  it  for  gracted  that  I  am 
able  to  thorougUy  sad^  yon  as  to  my 
position,  what  reason  have  yon  for  po«t- 
oning  our  marriage  b^ond  the  date  miich 
lilian  may  desire  1" 

"  retorted  the  doctor  with  Bome 


aharpneaa, "  it  is  scarcely  for  yoa  to  reooi 
me  to  explain  to  yon  the  motive  whit 


ich 


may  guide  me  in  my  conditions.' 

"  With  all  due  re^>ect  for  ^ou  as  Lilian's 
guardian,  I  must  protest  against  yoor  right 
to  joaiu  anreasonable  conditions.     They 
reflect  on  me." 
In  what  way  1 " 

Inasmuch  as  they  imply    that    you. 
have     some    motive    for    delaying    ,oar 
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WhMX  ia  iti  Do  yon  kno? 
aujthing  derogatory  to  mr  chuMter  1  If 
10,  reAiM  joor  pamiiNioti,  W  do  not  make 
it  etmtbigtnt  on  my  bemg  ftblo  to  clear 
mjielf  Irran  a,  false  ucnartioiL" 

The  doctor  lay  beck  in  his  chair,  aod 
WM  aleat  for  a  minnte  or  two.  He  wu 
tJiifiTring  whether  be  cotUd  by  asy  chance 
pat  oat  a  feeler  to  diicoTer  whether  Blake 
had  arer  been  an  army  enreeon  in  India. 

Brfbre  be  could  make  ap  ata  mind,  Blake 
b^an  to  speak. 

"I  mart  demand  a  decinve  aniwer, 
■ir,"  he  uid  firmly. 

If  there  were  one  thing  more  than 
another  needed  to  confirm  the  doctor  in 
hie  lOi^eiona,  h  was  Blake'a  perriatence. 
Why  ahoold  a  man  who  had  nothing  in  bis 
pact  life  to  hide  be  ao  onxiona  for  a  speedy 
matriagei 

"  I  thoi^;ht  my  answer  was  plain  enoogh, 
■ir,"  he  aud  ooldly.  "  When  ^oa  have 
aatkfied  me  as  r^iaidayopr  position  and  bo 
[orth,  my  sanction  will  be  given  to  yoor 
engaonmenti  bat  nnder  no  circomatanbes  to 
yoorbeing married  till  Lilian  is  of  age." 

Blake  finished  hia  gUsa  of  dareb 

"  Very  wdl,  air,  I  must  ti^  and  be 
latiafied  with  yoor  Te|ply,whioh  is  certainly 
distinct  enough.  Sball  we  join  the 
ladieal" 

"If  yon  wiah,"  replied  the  doctor, 
thinkiDg  that  he  might  have  let  him 
SDMjeet  die  move  to  the  drawing-room. 

^  spite  of  the  doctor'a  efi'orta  there 
wore  not  wanting  opportnnitiee  for  Blake 
to  apeak  a  flaw  wotda  in  a  whuiper  to 
Lilian.  Her  gnardian  would  not  have  been 
reaaaured  had  he  overheard  what  waa  aaid. 

"I  shall  writo  to  yoa  to-morrow,"  be 
aaid  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  tamed  over  some 

"  Doesnt  ancle  consent  t " 

'•  No ;  ni  tell  yon  all  about  it.  Coald 
yoa  be  at  Caveruiam  Lock  to-morrow  at 
tbreet" 

"  Yes,"  ahe  replied. 

"Then  111  meet  yon.  Don't  say  any 
more  now ;  he's  watuiing  ni." 

All  this  waa  mystoy  to  Lilian,  who  had 
hitherto  foand  her  gnardian  ready  to 
accede  to  her  every  wish.  It  had  never 
atniek  her  for  a  moment  that  he  woald 
obj«et  to  her  marrying  Bodney  Blake,  and 
it  had  canwd  her  a  shock  when  she  saw 
the  two  men  enter  the  drawing^nom.  It 
waa  evident  in  a  moment  that  tiiiofp  had 
not  nme  smoothly. 

.^tter  maUng  the  ^ipointiiunt  for  next 
dav.  Blake  did  not  remain  lone.    He  made 


no  farther  effort  to  speak  to  Lilian,  and  as 
he  went  he  told  the  doctor  that  on  him 
mnat  devolve  the  daty  of  oommnnicating 
to  Lilian  what  was  necessary. 

This  interview  with  his  ward  waa 
Boaroety  more  eaav  to  the  good-natured 
Rontleman  than  we  one  with  her  lover. 
Bat  Lilian  received  the  news  with  more 
calm  than  he  had  anticipated. 

"  Yon  don't  think  it  nnreasonable  in  me 
to  wish  to  have  yon  with  na  a  little 
longer  1 "  he  asked  her  with  a  smfle. 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "  it  aeems  all  right 
enoogh.  Bat  why  did  not  Mr.  Blake  come 
np  to  me  when  yon  came  into  the  room  t " 

"  I  auppose  he  haa  taken  my  ocmdition 
as  eqaivalent  to  a  refnaal,"  he  replied. 

"  Bat  it  ien'tt "  ahe  persisted. 

"  Well,  no ;  not  at  present,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  Take  my  advice,  Lilian,  don't 
be  in  a  harry — be  content  to  wait," 

Lilian  lowed  up,  pnazled,  bat  said  no 
more.  She  waa  t.hinHng  that  when  to- 
mwTow  came  she  would  hear  all  abont  it 
from  Bodney,  and  have  the  mystery  ex- 
pl^ned.  Her  gnardian  was  pleased  with  her 
aoqaieseenoe,  and  bt^md  tluit  her  afi'ection  , 
for  Blake  waa  not  so  strong  as  he  feared. 

Blake  left  the  hoose  with  his  mind  made 
Qp,  He  had  not  lived  for  nearly  forty 
years  without  observing  Ua  fellow- 
creatares,  especially  as  he  often  had  to 
live  upon  his  wits.  He  had  watohed  the 
doctor  oarefally  during  their  interview, 
even  at  the  time  when  he  waa  speaking 
with  most  warmtit. 

Everything  had  gone  on  with  pleasant 
amooUmeaa  m  the  matter  of  his  wooing 
till  that  afternoon.  Then  he  had  been 
inlavdnced  to  Foirchild.  That  was  a  name 
he  waa  not  likely  to  forget  One  owner  of 
it  had  neariy  mmed  bis  career  yean  before, 
when  he  was  a  regimental  anrgeon  in  India. 

He  could  not  help  fearing  (hat  this 
Fairohild  might  be  a  relation  of  the 
Ot^tain  Fain£ild  who  had  been  the  chief 
meana  of  diooovering  his  drfalcatims.  If 
ao  the  aCfoir  would  probably  have  reached 
Ua  eara,  and  he  would  natnraQy  inform 
the  doctor.  When  he  aaw  the  two  men 
in  dose  oondave  he  ooaclnded  tiiat  what 
he  feared  hadoocuned. 

Before  his  after-dinner  interview  waa 
over  he  was  sore  of  it.  It  was  evident  tiie 
doctor  anapeoted  aomethtng.  U  be  bad 
been  sate  he  would  at  once  have  accused 
him ;  if  he  bad  saapected  notJiing  he  would 
not  have  been  so  firm  and  ouieMonable. 

Hk  course  waa  clear.  If  he  accepted 
the  doctor'a  condition  hia  marriam  wmi 
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made  impoerible,  for  hu  huton  would  Im 
known  long  before  the  clooe  of  the  jtmx. 
He  moat  many  at  once,  too,  for  it  to  bring 
him  mj  good.  He  wanted  monejr.  If  he 
coald  marry  UUao  he  coold  itare  off  hit 
creditor*,  aa  he  woald  bavs  good  aeenrity, 
bnt  unless  he  married  her  very  soon  hu 
affurs  would  become  too  involTed  for  con- 
cealment to  be  loneer  possible. 

Perhaps,  after  aU,  it  was  for  the  beat 
If  Lilian  loved  him  so  ardently  aa  he 
believed,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  give  np 
all  for  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  eloping 
with  hi"!,  It  was  with  that  idea  that  be 
endeavoured  to  Impress  LUian  with  1^ 
notion  that  hia  preteniioDa  to  her  hand 
had  been  rejected 

He  felt  very  tired  when  he  reached  hia 
hotel  He  had  not  been  well  lately,  his 
badness  troubles  had  been  exceedingly 
wearying,  and  the  shock  he  had  received 
that  afternoon  in  finding  Fairchild  on  the 
scene  had  npaet  him.  Doctor  though  he 
was,  he  had  taken  to  the  habit  recently 
of  indulging  in  doses  of  opium ;  he  found 
that  be  was  often  unable  to  sleep  unless  he 
took  a  few  drops.  Bnt  he  had  sens^  enough 
to  indulge  himself  as  rarely  as  possible. 

On  this  evening,  however,  he  took  a 
dose,  knowing  that  he  would  nob  sleep 
unless  he  did  so,  and  it  was  imperative 
that  he  should  be  at  his  best  next  day. 
He  always  carried  a  small  phial  with  him 
in  order  not  to  be  without  it,  should  hia 
need  for  it  be  imperative  when  he  was  out 
of  reach  of  a  chemist'a 

He  woke  at  eleven  next  morning 
refreshed.  He  had  led  Dr.  Macpheraon  to 
believe  that  he  intended  to  return  to 
London  the  previous  evening,  so  that  be 
had  no  fear  bnt  that  ZJlian  would  be  able 
to  keep  her  appointment,  as  she  enjoyed  to 
the  fall  the  liberty  of  an  English  girl  in 
the  country. 

He  msde  hia  way  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  lock,  arriring  there  at  a  quarter  to 
three.  He  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  and  soon 
descried  Lilian  at  a  distance.  He  hastened 
to  meet  her ;  they  took  a  path  where  it 
would  be  improbaUe  tiiey  would  be  seen. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  t "  wae  her  first 
qaestion. 

"Did  Dr.  Uacpheraon  Bay  nottiing  to 
yon  laat  night } " 

"  He  told  me  you  had  proposed  for  me, 
and  that  he  had  givui  his  conditional 
consent." 

"  Conditional  on  what  % " 

"On  oar  not  marrying  till  nextprear." 

"  Did  he  artve  tou  the  impression  that 


that  oonditlon  we  might  oonndar  onr- 
^Ives  engaged  1 "  aaked  Blake. 

Lilian  hesitated. 

"  He  did  not  aeem  to  qmte  aay  he 
bonsented,"  she  replied,  "and  be  hinted 
that  everythingwas  not  quite  aa  he  would 
like  it  to  be.     What  did  he  mean  1 " 

He  meant,  that  be  would  never  give 
his  consent,  and  that  he  wanted  to  scrften 
the  blow  by  aimply  postponing  it  He  will 
""ver  consent  1 ' 

"  Why  not  t "  aaked  LtUan  eagerly. 

"  Because  he  dislikes  met" 

"Whyt    How  can  he  t" 

"  It  ia  not  so  difGcolt,"  h«  rnilied  with 

ilight  amile ;  "  but,  as  be  would  not  tell 
me  the  reason,  I  cannot  asawer  your 
queetion.  I  thought  him  open  and  gene- 
rous till  last  night,  and  now — well,  I  dare 
aay  I  am  prejndioed  afnioat  him,  because  he 
wishes  to  separate  na. ' 

"I  cannot  believe  it,"  ahe  cried. 
It  is  true.     Has  he  said  a  word  to  nuke 
you  think  he  looks  apon  me  aa  even  poasibly 
kged  to  yon  1" 

ilian  reflected,  and  unoo&eoionsly  inter- 
preted all  the  doctw  bad  aaid  in  the  most 
unfavourable  way. 

He  cannot — he  ahall  not  separate  ua," 
she  aaid  firmly. 

"  He  can,  and  be  will," 
Rodney!"    she    exclaimed,    stopping 
suddenly,  and  laying  h^r  hand  on  his,  "do 
you  mean  it  t " 

He  took  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  unless  yon  love  me  aa  much  aa  I 
hope." 

"I  love  you  more  than  my  life." 

"  My  own  I "  he  whispered. " 

The  terrible  dread  which  had  srised  her 
heart  died  away  as  he  spoke,  and  a  fit  of 
sobbing  relieved  her.  When  ahe  was  calm 
again,  Blake  put  before  her,  with  all  the 
power  he  was  capable  of,  tike  necearity  of 
acting  for  themaelvee.  He  invented  reaeona 
of  a  powerful  kind  why  they  ahould  nuury 
at  once,  not  scrupling  to  draw  on  hie 
imiwination,  in  view  of  the  terrible  pro- 
babuity  that,  unleaa  he  won  her  consent  to 
his  wlah,  every  chance  of  winning  her  woold 
soon  vanish. 

He  need  scareely  have  pleaded  so  hard  ; 
she  was  only  too  rndy  to  aequiesce.  In  her 
eyes,  whatever  he  did  was  ririit ;  whatever 
be  proposed,  wise.  Before  uiey  aepanted, 
she  h^  promised  to  meet  him  the  nert 
morning  bnt  one,  and  he  married  in  Lottdon. 
He  was  to  return  to  London  at  onea,  and 
obttin  the  neoeesary  Ucenee.        s "~ 

Meanwhile    Fairchild    waa    expeotiDic 
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tmry  daj  to  hear  from  hk  cooam.  Blake 
bkd  bean  vetj  dvil  to  him  vhou  tb^  met 
«t  Olenfoyle,  and  Faitchild  did  not  imagine 
that  ha  woofal  be  identified  m  a  nlaticm  of 
the  Cqitfun  Fairchild  who  waa  fioimeilr 
only  too  well  known  to  the  ex-an&y 
n^eon.  Still,  he  was  uneaay;  he  could 
not  help  imagining  that  matten  had  gone 
too  far  to  ^  easily  set  right,  and  tJut 
eren  if  Lilian  were  saved  it  wonld  be  at 
the  cost  of  mach  enfferiuK. 

On  Wednesday  night  vob  expected  letter 
CMM.  It  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  aa  to 
Uie  identity  of  Blake,  ami  showed  him  to 
bs  a  maa  utterly  unfitted  to  hare  the  lore 
of  Lilian. 

Faiichlld  pat  the  letter  caiefnlly  in  his 
pocket.  He  thonght  at  first  of  writing  to 
the  doctor  that  night,  bat  on  second 
thooghts  resolved  to  carry  his  news  him- 
wlf  the  next  momisg. 

He  did  not  sleep  well  that  night  The 
certainty  that  at  last  the  field  would  be 
open  to  him  excited  him,  and  he  spent 
some  hours  ia  vain  imagiDiogs  of  futture 
hairiness.  He  finally  dropptn  off  into  a 
tnnbled  slumber,  and  woke  late  with 
■  bad  headaohe. 

There  was  only  one  letter  for  hin ;  it 
had  the  Beading  postmark.  He  did  not 
racognise  the  handwriting.  He  opened  it 
and  ^uuoad  at  the  aignatore— "  Your 
fuUifoI  old  norse,  Sosan  Griffiths." 

"What  <»t  earth  ia  ahe  writing  to  me 
tixxA  t "  was  his  mental  qoery.  ^t  aa  he 
read  the  short,  strangely- worded  letter,  his 
interest  became  intense. 

It  told  him  abortjy  that  Lilian,  having 
first  boand  her  not  to  say  a  word  to  her 
enatdian  or  Miss  Haopheraon,  had  con- 
Msed  that  she  was  gomg  to  London  by 
the  tnin  oa  Thnrsd^  morning  to  meet 
Mr.  Blaka.  It  piteonaly  appealed  to  Fair- 
child  to  try  and  meet  her,  and  prevent  h«r 
dnng  wbi^  she  woald  regret  all  her  life- 
timei 

Fairchild  srashed  the  letter  into  his 
pocket  and  seised  his  hat  He  had  not 
breakhated,  but  what  of  that.t  He  no 
downstairs  and  anatohad  op  the  tim»'table. 
He  found  there  was  plwty  of  time  for 
him  to  reach  Paddiagton  before  the  time 
named. 

^Ibe  inm  started  immediately.  When 
ha  was  in  the  carriage  it  atmck  him  that 
peritapa  he  might  uva  reached  Reading 
before  Ulian  atarted,  hot  a  reference  to  the 
tisu-table  ahowed  that  it  was  donbtfoL 
If  only  he  bad  risen  at  hia  osual 
hoar  1 


He  had  half  an  honr  to  spare  when  be 
reached  the  terminos.  He  went  into  the 
re&eahmanicoon  to  get  a  cnp  of  coffee ; 
he  fislt  weary  and  done  np.  He  had  not 
been  there  many  minntee,  when  he  felt  a 
hand  on  hia  arm.  He  tnmed  roond  qoiekly, 
and  saw  Blake  at  hia  elbow. 

Grood-moming,"  said  the  lattn,  who 
had  bad  time  to  decide  upon  his  tactics. 
The  moment  he  had  eaoght  sight  of  Fair- 
child  he  knew  why  he  was  come,  or  at 
Least  soapected  it  "  Are  yon  going  down 
this  morning  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  expect  so,"  replied  Fairchild. 

"So  am  I ;  perhaps  we  may  travel 
together,  if  yon  are  bcmnd  for  Reading,  as 
I  am." 

Fairchild  reflected  that  if  only  he  conld 
keep  dose  to  Blake,  he  waa  sore  of  not 

'  nng  Lilian.     He  would  have  preferred 

eee  Lilian  alone,  bat  did  not  know 

exactly  where  she  and  Blake  were  to  meet. 

So  he  responded  aa  cordially  aa  he  could  to 

his  companion'a  advaneee. 

"  I  see  you  are  having  a  seoond  break- 
faat,"  remarked  Bl^  "  I  think  I  will 
have  aome  coffee  too." 

He  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  it 

"  You  look  veiy  seedy  this  morning,"  he 
added  to  Furohild ;  "  I  think  a  little  brandy 
would  do  you  good." 

"  I  am  rather  unwell,"  asaented  Furchild. 

"Waiter,  some  brandy,"  cried  Blake. 
"  You  most  put  aome  in  your  coffee,"  be 
added ;  "  I'm  a  medical  nutn,  and  prescribe 
it  Hare  yon  your  ticket  I  I'm  just  going 
to  get  mine  whilst  my  coffee  co<»b.  Shall 
I  get  yours  1 " 

Tairchild  had  to  decide  in  a  moment 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said,  rising ;  "  I  will  be 
back  in  a  moment" 

"  Aa  you  like,"  replied  Blake. 

Fairchild  had  argiwd  that,  if  Bhtke  left 
him,  he  could  easily  give  him  the  slip.  On 
the  other  band  be  hmiaelf  conld  leave  the 
refreshment-room  and  get  a  porter  to  fetoh 
the  tickets  whilst  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
door.  He  did  so,  and  waa  soon  back  in  bis 
l^ace.  Blake  bad  not  quitted  the  comer 
in  which  they  were  sitting. 

But  daring  Fairchild's  short  absenoe,  his 
companion  ud  drawn  a  small  phial  from 
his  pocket  and  qvletly  poured  a  few  drops 
into  the  cup  from  which  Fairchild  had  been 
drinking.  There  was  no  one  about,  and 
his  action,  hidden  by  a  newapaper,  was 
unobserved. 

"  Thanks,  vuy  muofa,"  he  said  aa  Fair- 
child  gave  him  hia  Ueket  ""Btera'a  your 
brandv.  don't  snare  it :  von  want  it" 
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FMrchQd  pound  lome  into  his  cap,  and 
drank  it  oft 

"  It  tastes  qaaaAj,"  he  obtemd. 

"They  don't  give  70a  yeir  good  ijdrita 
at  railwaf-ttatiom,"  repUed  BUka  Bnt 
Furehild  did  not  quite  catch  what  he  uid. 
He  felt  hia  head  was  behaving  stnageljr. 
There  vas  a  sli^t  ringing  in  hu  ean,  and 
he  was  lodng  power  over  hi*  f  aooltiea.  He 
made  an  effort  to  ronw  hinmlf,  bnt  a  oou- 
victioD  gained  on  him  that  it  waa  not 
worth  while.  He  did  sot  remember  any- 
thing more. 

A^ien  be  awoke  he  oonld  not  make  out 
what  had  ocemred.  He  bond  bimaelf 
lying  on  a  bed  in  a  large  ward.  He  felt 
very  nek  and  &ini  An  attendant  soon 
came  to  him,  and  he  diaooTered  he  was  in 
a  hoepitaL 

An  honr*!  reit  and  aoue  re&eahment 
revived  him  considerably,  and  with  rotnm- 
ing  consdonsnees  came  remanbrance  of 
what  had  h^ipeaed.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  in  dread ;  it  was  past  five  o'clock. 

He  aank  bade  in  despair.  He  was  too 
Uta  Before  this  Lilian  was  married,  and 
married  to  a  man  who  had  not  sampled  to 
poison  him ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  Blake 
had  drugged  him,  though  he  oonM  not 
gneSB  how.  It  wn  joat  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  brandy,  Ukva  hohn 
he  had  eaten  &ny  solid  fbod,  bad  overoome 
him,  but  it  did  not  seem  probable. 

As  soon  as  the  home-physician  gave  him 
leave,  and  the  necessary  formalities  were 
over,  he  drove  to  Peddiiwton  to  make  the 
jonmey  to  Beading.  He  would  see  the 
doctor,  and  tell  him  all — not  that  it  would 
do  much  good. 

He  only  just  caught  the  train.  He  sat 
with  the  window  open,  and  the  cool  air 
refreahed  him.  He  felt  himself  again  by 
the  time  Beading  was  reached. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  Inin,  and  stum- 
bled against  a  man  deaomding  from  the 
next  compartment.  He  ttionght  for  a 
moment  that  he  most  still  be  diwming,  for 
it  waa  Bodney  Blake. 

It  was  no  dream,  however,  Faitdiild 
took  his  arm. 

"Aie  you  g<HDg  to  Olenfi^lel"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  was  Blake's  Axat  reply. 

"We  will  go  together,  then.  I  have 
something  to  toll  Dr.  Macpherson  which  it 
may  interest  you  to  bear.'' 
"  What  is  it  I " 
"The  contents  of  a  letter  from  my 
cousin.  Major  Faindiild.  Yon  knew  him 
in  India  when  he  waa  Captain  Fairchild. 


BUke  shook  himself  free. 

"  You  may  go  alone,"  be  said  with  an 
oath. 

Fairchild  haaitated  whether  to  let  him^ 

r  or  whether  to  pnnue  the  aubjeet  oi  their 
morning  eooonnter.  He  decided  that  no 
good  oonld  ccone  of  doing  ao.  His  Ulaeas 
had  been  noticed  before  nls  fointing,and 
Blake  wonld  be  aUe  to  clear  hinualf  fr«m 
all  hand  in  it  So  Fairchfld  turned  on  hia 
heel,  and  left  him. 

He  oould  not  make  it  out  One  tiling 
was  certain — Lilian  and  Blake  had  not  met. 

He  took  a  cab  to  Glenfoyle  in  great 
excitement.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
ereEything  in  confusion. 

A  few  words  put  the  doctor  in  posaes- 
sion  of  what  had  occurred. 

Thank  Heaven  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  By 
a  moat  providential  ohanoe,  a  schoolfellow 
of  Ulian's  came  nnezpectedly  yeaterday, 
and  my  dster  persuaded  her  to  stay  the 
night.  Iiilian  behaved  so  strangely  that  I 
thought  she  was  ill,  and  aent  Un  the 
doctor,  who  was  to  oome  at  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lilian,  however,  inuted  on  going  out, 
b^  I  was  BO  oonvmoad  tiiat  something  was 
wrotw  that  I  innsted  on  my  sister's  acoom- 
panybig  her.  Then  she  became  hysterical, 
and  Dr.  Cope  ordered  her  to  keep  her  bed 
for  the  day." 

It  was  a  narrow  escape.  When  she  found 
that  it  was  impoaeible  (at  her  to  leave  tiie 
honae  alone,  she  tried  to  persoade  her  old 
nurse  to  teiMra^  to  Blake,  but  Susan 
firmly  refnaea  Blake-  aaw  sevoal  biins 
in,  and  then  returned  to  hia  hooae, 
hoping  to  find  a  telegram,  bat  as  none  had 
amv^  he  returned  to  Uie  station.  At 
laat  he  determloed  to  go  to  Glenfoyle,  aod 
find  out  the  meaning  of  LiUaa'a  failiu*  to 
keep  her  ^polntment  He  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  Fainhild,  1^  eaci^ed  being 
aeen  by  only  juat  catching  hia  tnin. 

The  newB  of  her  lovo's  unworthineaa, 
which  hadtobe  told  her,  affected  poor  Lilian 
painAiUy.  At  first  she  would  not  believe 
it,  but  was  forced  to  do  ao  at  laat,  e^e- 
oblly  as  further  proof  was  not  wanting  in 
bds  nlenoe.  She  waa  ill  tar  seme  weus ; 
when  ahe  teoovered,  she  aaked  that  Bodney 
Blake's  name  might  never  be  mentioned  to 
her. 

Fairchild  acted  wisely,  and  let  some 
montha  paaa  by  before  he  made  any 
attempt  to  win  bar  affection.  She  did  not 
know  what  part  he  had  IxMne  in  saving 
her  from  Blake,  for  Susan  kept  iflent  and 
ao  did  the  otfiers.  But  ahe  knew  It  after- 
wards— when  they  were  married. 
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That  auae  evening,  old  Kathe  lent  the 
^1  out  OD  some  ernnds.  When  they 
ware  done,  ihe  took  the  path  through  the 
eheebiDt-irood,  and  walked  alowly  on  till 
•he  reached  the  little  hotel  bv  tlie  lake 
watora,  where  the  tonrists  ana  tiaTellen 
from  Lucerne  nsnally  stayed. 

The  limited  rooms  and  the  pretty  wooden 
balcony  were  all  filled  with  people,  many 
<rf  whom  had  come  to  »ee  the  ceremony 
of  opening  the  railway.  Gay  noupi  were 
sitting  at  tJie  little  tables.  There  1 
beaatifal  ooIootb  and  fitir  laces ;  there  ware 
flowers,  and  fmit,  and  crystal  on  the  tables, 
and  busy  waiten  bnstling  to  and  fro.  The 
giri  panied  for  an  inEtaot,  and  looked  at 
one  of  the  groaps  on  the  balcony.  Tliere 
ware  two  women — fair,  yoong,  exquisitely 
drened — and  talking  and  laagbing  with 
them,  in  gay  fashion,  was  Conrad  ron 
Reichenberg. 

He  did  not  see  her,  ^le  moved  hnrriedly 
away,  her  heart  beating- with  slow,  heavy 
tkrc^ 

The  difference  between  them  came  home 
to  her  in  tliat  moment  ••  it  had  never  done 
before. 

"He  is  of  their  world.    Whatcaalbe 
him  t "  she  thought  to  herself,  and  the  hot 
tears  dimmed  her  ^ht. 

TUm  vision  <^  those  beaatiAil  women  rose 
btfors  her  again  and  again.  They  were  of 
his  rank,  hia  order ;  and  he  had  looked  so 
gay  and  h^y,  talking  and  lai^hing  there 
in  the  moonfight. 

Them  a  terror  fell  on  her,  anlike  any 
feeling  she  had  ever  experienoed.  Why 
sfaoola  his  aotlons  be  of  sncb  importanoe  1 
Why  dioald  smile  or  word  of  his  ughteu  or 
darken  her  life  t 

Kot  even  to  her  own  heart  could  die 
•tuwer  tiiese  questions.  She  felt  stifled, 
twrifled,  opprBued.  She  torgfit  the  hour 
and  everything  else,  and  horned  on  till 
she  reached  the  little  ohorohyard  where 
Hans  Eraoss  lay  buried.  There  she  thren' 
herself  on  hit  grave,  and  buried  her  &ce  in 
the  dew-wet  tm,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

Fw  several  succeeding  days  the  ffxl  only 
saw  the  young  Austrian  in  the  compouy  of 
the  ume  two  women.  She  never  spoke  or 
lotted  at  him,  and  he  nerer  attempted  to 
detain  her. 

Indeed,  he  woe  in  sore  perplexity  him- 
sdf.    His  stepmotiier  and  tha  bwitifal 


gill  yrho  was  his  fiother's  ward  were  inexi 
rable  is  tiieir  demands  on  his  time,  and  h 
was  oblwed  to  danoe  attendance  on  thei 
whims  m>m  morning  till  night  It  ha 
always  been  an  understood  tung  that  h 
should  one  day  marry  tiie  Frauleiu  vo 
Erfdrt,  who  was  an  orphan,  and  a  ward  c 
his  faUier's,  and  very  rich ;  bat  never  ha 
that  tadt  acoeptsnce  of  his  fate  come  hom 
to  him  so  unpleasantly  OS  at  the  presen 
moment  She  was  beuitifnl,  and  refined 
uid  highly  accomplished,  and  yet  she  hai 
no  power  to  touch  his  hMitb 

Even  the  good-natured  tolerance  am 
placid  affection  with  wiiich  he  hod  beei 
used  to  regard'  her  failed  him  now.  H 
had  grown  impatient,  cold,  resentful ;  am 
her  ruUeiy  and  badinage  on  the  aubjec 
drove  him  nearly  desperata 

"When  once  tiie  line  is  opened,  the; 
will  go,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a  sens 
of  reuef,  and  was  rejoieed  lAen  the  im 
pOTtant  day  came,  and  the  fitet  trial  of  th' 
rulway  was  pronoonced  a  periect  succeae 
The  whole  viUage  had  turned  out  b 
watch  the  strange,  slow  engine  and  it 
quaint  cor  creep  slowly  up  that  stee] 
aseent  It  seemed  incredible  that  Bach  i 
thing  could  be  done,  and  yet  there,  befor 
their  eyea,  was  the  miracle  being  accom 
pliahed.  Edelweiss  was  among  the  crowd 
and  watched  breathlessly  as  the  pasaenger 
car  went  creepiog  slowly,  dowly  ap,  puahec 
on  by  the  locomotive  at  a  steady,  equa 
speed  of  some  three  miles  an  hour.  Thi 
engioeers  were  in  the  car,  and  she  recog 
nised  che  handsome,  eager  face  of  Conrao 
von  Reichenbe^. 

She  felt  sick  and  odd,  at  she  stooc 
gazing  up  the  almost  perpendicular  slope 
She  knew  the  train  could  be  stopped  any 
iriwre  and  at  any  moment  Still,  it  looked 
perilous  in  tiie  extreme,  and  ahe  shudderec 
and  hid  her  eyes,  and  thonght  of  the  rial 
more  than  of  the  wonder  and  triumph. 

The  eyes  of  tiie  yoong  Austrian  wen 

I  her,  and  he  saw  the  sudden  eeeture, 
It  touched  him  as  nothing  else  cotud  hav€ 
done.  He  knew  perfectly  well  for  whom 
her  heart  ached  with  fear  and  terror. 

I  will  see  her  to-night,"  he  said  tc 
himself.  "Poor  little,  tender,  innoceni 
soul!" 

As  the  train  went  round  the  first  curve, 
the  girl  tomed  away.  She  coold  not  beai 
to  look  at  it  She  thonght  of  that  terrible 
bridge  spanning  the  gtnge— «  spider- 
thread  between  earth  and  air.  Her  whole 
soul  shuddered  and  grew  sick.  She  tomed 
away  from  the  chattering,  eager  crowd. 
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and  went  down  to  tha  watotBids,  and  took 
her  book  and  sat  down  to  read  in  a  qolet 
little  ihadr  pkse  irhtn  no  one  wu  luelj 
to  oome.  Her  time  wai  all  hex  own.  The 
woodcarrer  and  hie  wife  were  going  to 
spend  the  evening  with  a  neighbour.  She 
was  free  to  roam  where  die  would. 

The  interest  in  her  book,  and  tlte  cod- 
Bcionsnees  of  her  own  proerese.  Boon 
abcorbed  her,  and  she  lost  all  count  ci 
time.  Only  at  last  a  voice  that  waa  Uke 
mnoio  to  hei  ears,  sounded  throngh  the 
atjilneas  of  the  woods,  and  made  her  *^>g 
to  bet  feet  with  a  sndden  little  ay  <a  joy. 
She  saw  Conrad  von  Beiehenbei^. 

"  Where  have  yoa  hidden  yoarself  all 
theee  days  t "  he  a^ed  her,  looking  down 
with  kindling  eyw  at  the  face  so  aofUy 
flushed,  at  the  drooping  lids,  and  looee, 
neb  hair  that  made  her  dower  of  beauty. 

"  I — I  have  been  always  in  the  village," 
site  answered,  toembling.  "  Yon  saw  me 
often,  I  think ;  only  yon  did  not  speak.  I 
<Ud  not  expect  it  Yoa  had  those  beautifol 
ladies  wit^  ron." 

He  smiled  a  little. 

"  Tme.  And  did  yon  mind  vtxy  muob 
that  I  avoided  yoa — uthoogh,  bdieve  me, 
it  waa  not  for  the  sake  of  the  beaatiin] 
ladies,  bat  your  own  1 " 

"My  own  I"  she  echoed.  "I  do  not 
understand." 

"  Sit  down  again,  and  I  will  explain," 
he  said  gently  as  he  sank  down  oa  the  soft 
green  ton.  "  Yon  see,  my  child,  there  is 
someone  who  cares  for  yoa  very  much,  and 
he  is  jealous,  and  watchc*  yoa  very  closely. 
I  fe^ed  you  might  aDzer  him,  and  be 
would  be  a  oroel  enemy,  I  fancy. ' 

"You  mean  Franz  Bttihl,"  she  said, 
growing  aaddenly  pale.  "Ah,  I  do  ncA 
care  for  him,  or  what  he  thinks.  He  has 
notiling  todo  with  me." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  young 
man  gravely,  "  for  I  should  not  like  yon  to 
befond<rf  him — thoogh,  indeed,  itshould  not 
matter  to  me  one  way  or  otiier.  And  now 
tell  me,  are  yon  glad  to  see  tne  safe  agBin  T 
Yoa  did  not  Bt«y  long  to  watch  the  Sigi- 
Bahn." 

"No,"  she  said  with  a  shodder.  "It 
was  horrible ;  it  looked  so  dasgeroos.  I 
thought  all  the  time — oh,  if  any  tl^g  should 
b^>pen  to — 1« " 

"  To  me,  dear  t "  he  asked  gently.  "And 
would  you  care  so  much  1 " 

Sbt  raised  her  ^ee,  and  the  look  of 
passionate  admiration  hi  tkeir  depths 
startled  him. 

"  Ah  yes,"  dm  said  in  a  strange  sup- 


Eressad  voice.  "  How  can  I  heh>  it  1  Yoa 
ave  been  so  kind  and  so  good. 

"  No— no,"  he  disclaimoa  eagerly ;  "  yon 
are  too  grateful,  little  on&  Like  sill  your 
■ex,  you  rush  into  one  of  two  extnmes. 
You  take  all  and  give  nothing,  or  yoa  take 
uotliing  and  give  all  And  how  did  you 
like  the  books  t "  he  went  on.  "  Were  they 
very  difficult  1 " 

"  No,"  she  answered  with  a  glad  smile ; 
"I  can  read  them  quite  well.  I  have  nearly 
finished  one.     Siall  I  read  you  some  t" 

"No,  not  now,"  he  said  gravely;  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  It  seenu  a  long  time 
since  we  had  a  chatr-doea  it  not  t " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him 
with  all  lier  son!  in  her  eyes,  too  utterly 
radiant  and  content  for  any  fear  or  grief 
to  cross  her  memory  now.  "Bat  why 
should  you  care  to  speak  to  me  when  yoa 
have — them  t "  she  added,  nodding  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  gay  little  hotel 
where  she  knew  his  frieods  were  stayiiu. 

"  Why  ^ "  he  ssid  slowly.  "  Why  does 
one  prefer  night  to  mom,  or  shade  to  son, 
or  anytlang  that  is  cool  and  reetfol,  and 
simple  and  innooent,  in  contrast  to  what  ia 
garuh,  and  brilliant,  and  loud  t  The  bright- 
noM  odA  the  Inilliance  duzle,  but  UiOTttre 
one;  the  coolnees  and  the  simiuici^ 
refresh  as  well  as  resL  Does  Frans  ever 
tell  yoa  yon  are  beautiful  t "  he  added 
irrelevantly. 

She  started  a  little. 

"  Oh  no,  I  do  not  think  be  would  notice 
anything  like  that,"  she  said  simply.  "We 
have  ^wn  np  twether  since  childhood.  I 
do  not  auppose  ne  thinks  much  aboat 
what  I  am. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  does,"  answered  her  com- 
panion; "and  he  hates  me  in  proportion  to 
thoeethoiqihta.  Tell  me,  obila,  have  yoa  a 
faithlnl  memory)   Would  you  soon  foi^l" 

"  Not  anyone  I  loved,  or  who  had  been 
good  to  me,"  she  answered  rmdily. 

"  When  I  go  away,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
not  looking  at  her,  bub  keenly  ctnscioat 
of  the  growing  whiteness  of  face  txA  Iq>s, 
"  do  yoa  think  you  will  remember  me  for — 
for  a  little  while.  Edelweiss  t " 

Again  that  thrill  (kT  pain  and  horror  ran 
through  the  girl's  veins.  Her  eyea  BBuk^ 
her  heart  beat  slowly  and  painfoUy. 

"  For  all  my  life,"  she  said  at  UuM,  witii  a 
stnnge,  deepftiring  sadneea  that  smote  him 
tn  the  heart.  He  lo<^d  at  hn  dleiUly 
and  hm^  Bight  utd  wrong,  doty  and 
denre,  set  and  arrayed  themselves  befom 
him.  She  herself  was  not  fully  oooMoon 
of  what  her  words  betrayed;  rat  he  knew 


it  all,  and  read  her  heart  like  an  open  book, 
and  knew,  too,  tlut  never  aMin  on  ita 
white  pages  wwUd  then  he  anefat  but  that 
dark  uudow  of  himself  standuw  between 
her  and  all  the  BDnihine  of  k«r  simile  life. 

"Do  TOD  mean  thatireaUrl"  he  aiked, 
not,  indeed,  from  cmelty,  tmt  irom  that 
innate  aense  of  vanitr  and  proprietorship 
which  mftkea  np  so  urge  a  nun  in  most 
men's  love. 

"I  hftve  never  told  yon  what  is  not 
tnie,"  she  answered  nnqilv,  and  her  lips 
qniverad  like  those  of  a  gneved  child. 

With  a  snddea  ovetmastering  inqtulie 
be  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  tEam. 

"For  all  your  life,"  be  mormored 
psssionately.  "  Oh,  ehiM — child,  and  I 
shill  tiaak  of  yon  for  all  mine  I " 

She  rested  there  uainst  him,  qnite 
pusive,  quite  silent,  aoij  her  cheeks  were 
crimswi  as  any  rose,  and  her  eyes  dared  not 
nwet  his  own. 

"Fate  is  very  hard  on  me,"  be  said 
presently  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  If  I  were 
oee,  if  I  ooold  do  as  I  pleased  with  my 
lib,  we  woold  never  part  again,  my  child, 
yon  and  I." 

"Are  men  not  always  free!"  she  asked 

The  touch  of  Us  lips  seemed  still 
to  thrill  her  senses,  and  the  bine 
sky  and  the  eanny  leaves  were  hasy 
and  indistinct.  Half  shyly  she  drew  her- 
self away  from  his  arm,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  detain  her. 

"Indeed,  no,"  he  answered,  his  ftkce 
growing  dark  and  tronbled.  "  Sometimes 
It  is  their  own  follies  that  make  their 
shackles — sometimes  it  is  the  force  of 
necesdty.  With  me,  I  think  it  is  a 
Biztore  of  both." 

She  listened,  still  in  a  half  dream.  That 
caieea,  that  tonob,  that  soft,  sweet,  on- 
ntterable  delight  which  had  throbbed  in 
heart  and  poise,  were  still  too  new  to  bo 
fbi^tten.  Nothing  else  seemed  to  matter 
very  much  jost  tlien. 

"  Yoo — yoQ  do  not  quite  nnderstatid,  I 
think,"  be  went  on,  as  she  did  not  speak. 
"  Perhaps  yon  do  not  believe  it  will  cost 
me  anr  pain  to  leave  yoQ  t " 

"  Why  shottld  it  t "  she  asked  simply. 
"  ?oa  are  so  wise  and  great,  and  yoar  life 
is  all  BO  different  I  am  Mily  a  little 
peuanL  Yon  woold  be  ashamed,  no 
doobt,  if  those  beaotifol  ladies  saw  yoo 
inth  m&  I  think  yoo  have  only  meant 
to  be  kind  to  me,  hecanse  yon  were  sorry 
I  should  be  so  lonely  and  ignorant" 

"  I  don't  know  whv  vou  shonld  Derust 
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LQ  saying  I  have  been  kind  to  you,"  he  said 
gloomily;  "and  yon  are  not  ignorant — 
only  simple  and  innocent  of  sonl,  and  that 
is  worth  any  otiiw  knowledge." 

She  looked  at  him  wistdfully  with  her 
soft,  tronbled  eyes.  It  seemed  wonderfnl 
that  he  shonld  think  of  her  at  all 

"Yon  say  that  beoaose  you  wish  to 
please  me  with  mysel£  But  I  know  what 
1  am,  and  what  I  muBt  seem  to  yon  beside 
— bMide  others." 

"How  tiioee  others  trouble  you  I"  he 
said  with  a  half  snule.  "  You  have  no  need 
to  be  jealous.  Yon  have  cost  me  a  great 
deal  more  thought  than  ibote  ladies,  I  assure 
you." 

"  And  you  are  going  away,"  she  said  wiUi 
a  little  oatch  in  her  breaUL  "  Shall  you 
ever  come  back,  do  you  think ) " 

For  a  m«Bent  be  was  silent,  wrestling 
with  a  temptation  whose  strength  she 
coold  not  understand  In  the  golden 
evening  light  she  looked  so  fair  and  appeal- 
ing ;  t^ere  was  such  sweet  trouble  in  her 
eyes — such  childish  beauty  in  tiie  rosy 
lips,  that  he  felt  the  task  he  had  set 
himself  was  indeed  a  hard  one.  From  the 
first  be  had  never  meant  to  be  more  thui 
friendly  and  good-natured  to  her ;  he  could 
not  aeeonnt,  ev;en  to  himself,  for  the  change 
that  had  come  over  his  feelings. 

And  now  she  h>ved  him,  though  ^e 
hardly  knew  it,  and  when  he  wBut  away 
her  life  woold  be  harder,  colder,  more  lonely 
titan  ever  I 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  come  back,"  he 
said  at  last,  "or,  at  least,  not  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  you  will  have  married 
Franz  Bhibl  by  that  time,"  be  added 
somewhat  bitterly. 

She  grew  very  whita 

"  Oh  no,"  she   said  below  her  breath. 

It  is  unkind  of  yon  to  say  that" 

"  WeU,someone  else,ff  not  Franz  Briibl," 
he  went  on  lightly. 

"  If  only  you  would  come  back  some 
time,"  she  ssid  piteoasly,  appalled  by  the 
sudden  sense  of  detolati<»i  his  words  had 
brought 

He  bent  down  and  took  her  trembling 
bands  in  both  his  own. 

Listen  1"  he  said.  "  Wlien  I  was 
years  younger  than  I  am  now,  a  beantif nl 
child  came  to  dwell  in  my  home.  My 
father  was  her  goardian,  and  we  grew  up 
together.  As  time  passed  on  we  ware 
betrothed.  I  did  not  love  her  as — as  men 
love  sometimes — but  she  was  fair,  and  good, 
and  fond  of  me,  and  I  knew  that  staus  day  ; 
we  should  marrv.     Then  I  came  here,  and   i 
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I  aaw  you.  Parh^w  yon  will  not  b^rs 
me  if  I  t«ll  yon  how  I  havs  grown  to  eajt 
tor  yon  kbove  and  beyond  all  otJiers  whom 
I  hare  met  and  known — above  even  the 
du^  that  I  owe  another.  But  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not,  child,  it  is  tnie. 
Now  you  know  all.  Bat  tJiere  is  one 
thing  that  yon  do  not  know,  and  that  is 
that  lor  your  sake  I  am  ready  to  break  faith 
Mid  honour,  and  Bet  myself  free.  If  you 
tell  me  that  you  love  me — if  yon  bid  tne 
do  tJiia,  I  Willi  do  it  for " 

"  Oh  no — no  I "  she  cried  wildly.  "  You 
are  wronging  youraelC  A  piomiae  is  a 
sacred  thing — bo  my  father  always  told  me, 
and  one  should  always  keep  the  word  one 
has  pledged.  And,  after  all,  she  added  more 
calmly,  "what  could  I  be  to  you  T  lamnot 
of  your  order.  I  shonld  only  shame  you, 
and  all  the  bve  I  could  bring  would 
not  alter  that  I — I  only  knew  how 
different  I  was  when  I  saw  her.  If — if 
sometimes  I  saw  you — ^if  I  thouj^t  you 
would  come  back  just  once  or  twice  as  the 
years  go  on,  I  should  be  bt^py  enough.  I 
could  DOta^  for  more,  or  accept  it' 

"Then,"  be  said  coldly,  "you  do  not 
love  ma  For  I  eonld  not  be  content  to 
see  yon  set  yourself  so  far  apart  from  me. 
But  you  do  not  mind  whether  I  am  un- 
happy." 

She  looked  at  him  with  so  piteous  a 
reproach,  that  it  silenced  him. 

"  How  can  it  be  in  my  power  to  make 
you  that  t "  she  said.  '*  Yon  have  so  fair 
a  life  before  yon,  and  I  can  only  be  a 
memory.  It  .will  be  nothing  to  yon  that 
you  ever  saw  me  when  once  you  are  back 
iu  the  neat  world  again." 

Amidst  the  pain  and  anger  of  hia  heart, 
her  simple  words  wmt  home  to  him  as  a 
plain  truth  always  does.  FoigetfiilneH 
would  be  so  easy  to  him  in  oomparison 
with  herself  She  was  only  a  little  moun- 
tain-flower, blooming  fair  and  sweet  in 
her  humbU  BoIttad&  To  transplant  her 
would  be  croel,  to  pluck  her  for  his  own 
selfish  tttaj  would  be  base,  and  he  knew 
well  enoiun  that  no  loveoutlaatB  a  shamed 
pride,  en  bridges  an  unequal  distance. 

<■  Tell  me  which  it  Bbsll  be,"  he 
again.  "There  is  no  reason  why  you 
£ould  nob  be  my  wife,  if  yoa  will  Yon 
have  native  grace  and  aptitude,  and  yon 
are  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  are  quick 
to  learn.  Besides,  half  my  life  is  spent ' 
travelling,  and  no  one  wonld  know." 

^e  rose  slow^  to  her  fbet     How  could 


tell  him  that  the  very  fact  of  making 
excuses  such  as  these,  only  served  to  show 
her  bow  great  must  be  the  need  of  them  1 

"  Yoa  nave  pledged  yonr  word,"  she  said 
gmtly.  "  Yon  must  keep  it  Do  not  think 
of  me.  It  is  not  your  fault  diat  I  cannot 
fb^t" 

"  But  stay  ! "  be  cried,  springing  hastily 
up;  "yonr  words  seem  Uke  a  reproach.  I 
can  never  forgive  myself  if  I  have  made 
you  nnhi^py." 

"Yon  only  meant  to  be  kind,"  she  said 
leotly.  "I  shall  always  remember  that  And 
:  will  think  of  you  in  vonr  great  wrald 
and  in  yonr  own  life — for  she  loves  you, 
no  doubt,  and  you  will  wed  her,  as  you 
have  promised ;  and  for  me — it  does  not 
matter  for  me — I,  who  have  not  even  a 
name  to  call  my  own." 

Her  tears  fell  softly.  She  moved  away, 
but  in  a  second  he  was  beude  her,  and  had 
drawn  the  drooping  golden  head  down  on 
his  breast 

"  You  might  be  happy,  and  I  also,  if 
only  yon  woold  listen,  he  murmured  ten- 
derly, and  once  again  he  bent  and  touched 
her  lips.     She  trembled,  and  turned  cold. 

"Do  not  ask  me,"  she  sud  piteoosly. 
"  There  is  only  right  and  wrong.  There 
is  no  middle  course.  Oh,  you  Imow  that 
just  as  well  as  I  myself  i  Ob,  let  me  go 
now  1    You  are  cruel  to  me." 

He  released  her  in  a  momentk 

"  It  is  you  who  are  cruel,"  he  said  with 
sadden  anger.  "  And  you  do  not  Me  me. 
If  you  did " 

Bat  she  had  fled  away  down  the  UtUe 

Eiath  like  a  startled  hara  Only  at  his  foot 
ay  the  books  be  had  lent  her. 

He  stooped  down  and  picked  them  op, 
and  then  went  on  through  wo  green  woooa, 
restless,  and  ai^;ered,  and  miserably  con- 
scions  of  some  wrong  he  had  done,  and 
vainly  aought  to  excuse. 
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the  sqnire  rabbed  his  forehead.  "Wat 
Wickham  veiy  mach  what  he  is  now,  do 
yoa  aski  No,  I  can't  sa;  he  waa.  He 
veiT  soon  grew  into  what  he  is  now,  and 
Buch  he  haa  remained  erer  since.  Bnt 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  very  different 
man  to  what  yon  see  him  to-day — very 


"I  suppose,"  said  Edie,  who  for  some 
reason  of  her  own  seemed  bent  that 
morning  on  unearthing  this  precise  period 
of  Colonel  Wickham's  history ;  "  I  suppose 
he  wasn't  for  ever  doing  his  multiplication- 
table  and  roles  of  ^iree — Went  in  more  for 
field  sports  and  tbai,  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  no — not  exactly  that  dther.  He 
was  always  a  bit  of  a  bookworm,  and  never 
cared  much  for  hunting  or  shooting.  I 
EUppose  eport  here  seemed  tame  to  him 
after  the  big  game  he  had  had  out  in 
India.  Bub  for  all  that  he  was  a  different 
man  to  what  he  is  now.  There  was  more 
spirit  and  ^  in  him ;  he  loved  to  rule  and 
to  have  his  own  way  in  things.  Master 
Phil  wouldn't  Eare  quite  such  an  easy  time 
of  it  if  the  Colonel  were  altogether  weat  he 
used  to  be ;  he'd  hare  to  knock  ander  a 
trifie  now  and  again." 

Edie's  next  question  seemed  not  a  little 
irrelevant  at  first  sight: 

"Was  dear  mamma  very — very — very 
hea,utifuI1"  she  asked,  and  her  eyes 
wandered  from  her  hther'a  face  to  a  picture 
of  her  dead  mother  hanging  on  the  opposite 
wall. 

The  picture  was  that  of  a  fair,  serene, 
BiDiling  woman — a  facQ  one  could  never 
fancy  cikreworo,  sorrowful,  or  old ;  it 
neemed  expressly  made  and  reserved  for 
happiness  and  yonth.  It  owned  to  a  more 
dazzling  complexion  and  more  regular' 
features  than  little  Edie's,  but  the  eyes, 
large  and  Inminous  though  they  were, 
scarcely  possessed  the  depth  of  meaning, 
the  intensity  of  expression,  which  were 
Edie's  glory,  nor  did  the  month  carry  that 
nervous,  tremulous  sweetness  which  Edie's 
ao  frequently  wora 

The  father's  eyes  followed  his  daughter's. 

"Surely  yon  can  judge  for  yours^, 
Edia  As  I  have  so  often  told  yon,  a 
better  likeness  than  that  couldn't  have 
been  had  for  love  or  money." 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  felt 
it  a  positive  personal  injury  to  have  to 
estabbsh  a  fact  that  was  patent  to  all  To 
say  truth,  the  beauty  of  this  young  wife 
of  his  hsd  been  a  special  cause  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  him  tlironghout  his  short 
'redded  life. 


Edie  did  not  answer  her  fitthei's  temark. 
Her  eyes  were  s^  fixed  on  the  picture. 

"Mamma  must  have  had  many  adiUireTs,** 
she  said  slowly  at  leugUi ;  "  F  ii^mder  if 
Colonel  Wickham  was  ever  in  love  witli 
her." 

The  squire  shook  his  bead. 

"  I  must  have  found  him  out  if  it  were 
BO — ^you  see,  we  were  so  mnch  togethetr  in 
those  days," 

"But  how  could  he  help  it — being  in 
love  with  her,  I  mean  f  There  they  were, 
in  the  same  house  together,  mamma  so 
sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  young,  and  he — 
well,  he  wasn't  so  vei;  eld ;  of  oomse,  he 
was  getting  on " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  child,  he  wasn't  eight- 
and-thirty  in  those  day&" 

"Well,  eight-and-tlurty  is  'getting  oa  ' 
— that  was  aU  I  said.  Not  too  oii  to  fall  in 
love,  of  course,  papa.  How  couM  he  help 
it!" 

"Well,  really,  Edie,  to  tell  yoa  the 
troth,  I  have  never  bothered  my  tvains  on 
the  matter.  It  might  be  that  Wickham 
left  his  heart  behind  him  in  India,  or  it 
might  be  that  your  mother's  beauty  was 
not  his  style,  after  all.  You  see  there  are 
80  many  'm^ht  be'a'  in  a  case  like 
that "    . 

"  Papa,"  interrupted  Edie  very  earneatly, 
"  mamma  was  very — very  sweet — efae 
must  have  beea  Sweet  seems  to  be  the 
right  and  only  word  for  her." 

"Aye,  Edie,  yon  are  right,  my  child," 
and  hero  the  squire's  voice  grew  somewhat 
tremulous.  "Sweet  is  the  right  and  only 
word  for  her.  Before  anything  else,  her 
sweetness  struck  everyone  who  met  her. 
Rich  and  poor,  it  was  all  one ;  they  all  took 
to  her  and  loved  her.  Even  now,  yoQ  see, 
Edie,  she  is  not  fo^otten.  Not  a  Sandfty 
passes  that  I  visit  her  grave  after  service 
but  what  I  see  a  little  bunch  of  cottage 
flowers  laid  upon  it  of  one  sort  or  another." 

"Papa,  the  little  bunches  are  only  of 
one  sort — mignonette," 

"Ah  well,  mignonette.  It  most  be  hud 
there,  I  suppose,  by  some  of  the  poor 
peo[de  she  used  to  visit,  and  who  knew  it 
was  her  favourite  flower.  I  can't  re> 
member,  myself,  that  she  had  any  spetual 
likiog  for  the  flower ;  it  is  swee^  like 
hereelf," 

Edie's  next  question  was  a  difficult  one 
to  answer — difficult  for  the  squir«,  at  any 
rate,  under  the  circumstances,  8be  fixed 
his  eyes  full  on  his  face,  which  was  losing 
at  that  moment,  perhaps,  a  little  abaeat,  a 
little  sad. 
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"  P^ia,"  she  BBid,  i^antly,  peremptorily, 

vhere  can  I  get  my  qwck,  bad  temper 
bom  1    Not  from  mamma,  for  certain  1 " 

The  sqmre'a  answer,  do  donbt,  would 
have  been  to  the  effect  that  Edie's  quick 
temper  most  have  been  orgaiiic,  not 
mherited,  had  time  for  answer  been  given  to 
him ;  bat  at  this  momeat  a  servant  opened 
the  door  and  announced  "Mr.  fiiinuey." 

"Eariy  visitor,  am  It"  chirped  the 
vicar,  making  hti  way  to  the  fire  and 
loooming  h»  white  ulk  neckerchief  aa  he 
went  "  Well,  the  proverb  aays,  you  know, 
that  the  early  bird  oatohea  the  worm, 
becaostt,  I  rappoee,  the  worm  can't  cateh 
him — eh,  Edie  t  And  as  I  am  not  half  so 
sbarp-nghted  aa  the  bird,  and  am  after 
something  much  bmk  difficult  to  catch 
thin  a  worm,  I  thought  I  couldn't  well  be 
too  eai'ly.  In  other  words,  I  thonght  I 
would  come  over  before  yoa  had  made 
four  arrangements  for  the  day,  so  that  yoa 
m^ht  make  yonr  visit  to  the  achook  and 
ahashooses  fit  in  comfortably." 

"Visit  to  the  achoola  and  almalioases  I " 
repeated  Edie  blankly. 

"Ay&  IHdn't  Ifiss  Yorke  tell  yont 
Last  night  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  our 
local  charitieB,  and  thanked  me  very  mnch 
when  I  volunteered  to  escort  her." 

The  aqoire's  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  Edie 
tried  to  explain. 

"We  eooldB't  know  anything  abont 
EUmor't  anangemeata  for  the  (ky— ehe 
never  i^ipean  bnore  Inscheon." 

"Come  in  and  Inneh  with  xu,  Rumsey," 
uid  th«  squire;  "then  you  can  arruige 
nHb  EUinor  »  time  that  will  suit  you 
boUt" 

Bat  his  eyes  twinkled  still  more,  as  ha 
thonght  fl{  the  extreme  improbability  of 
ElBnor  putting  in  ui  appearance  at  the 
parish  soiools. 

The  vioar  looked  slightly  disconcerted. 

"TliMiks,na  I  half  promised  Wiekham 
to  look  in  tfiere  at  hindv4ime.  By-the-bye, 
where'a Phil t  I sawhim  making  tus way 
through  the  shrabbery  half  an  hour  ago, 
while  I  was  chatting  with  Nancy  Benson 
just  oataide  the  park." 

"The  shrubbery"  was  a  little  bit  of 
woodland,  which  lay  between  Wickham 
Haee  and  the  Hall,  and  formed  a  short 
cut  between  the  two  hoosea. 

Bditfs  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  Phil 
was  ooming  over,  then,  before  he  started 
for  London,  and  she  would  have  the 
opportuDity  for  saying  to  him  the  one  or 
two  thtuga  she  had  in  ber  mind  to 
say  but  hidf  an  hour  ago.    What  oould 


he  have  been  doing  all  this  time  in  the 
shrubbery  1 

Het  one  thought  now  was  to  get  her  hat 
and  find  out  for  herself  It  was  a  glorious 
morning — soft,  breeay,  sunshiny  as  any  day 
in  spring.  How  pleasant  itwonld  be  down 
there,  amid  the  tangle  and  shifting  shadows, 
to  whisper  her  words  of  kindly  ^mpathy 
in  Phil's  ear,  and  remind  him  that  the 
year  would  spin  round,  and  the  first  of 
October  be  back  again  before  they  either  of 
them  well  knew  miere  they  were. 

The  squire  seemed  to  guess  at  her 
thoughts  aa  she  made  for  the  door. 

"  My  dear,"  he  cried  after  her, "  I  suppose 
you  are  going  nutting  for  half  an  hour  or 
so ;  just  tap  at  EUinor's  door  as  you  go 
by,  and  find  out  if  ahe  really  would  tike  to 

I  the  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time 

I'll  be  ready.  Tell  h»  the  vicar  is  here, 
and  would  like  to  know." 

Oh,  papa,"  cried  Edte  back  to  him  as 
she  picked  up  her  sun-bonnet  from  one  of 
the  hall-chairs  and  tilted  it  over  her  nose, 
half  an  hoar  hence  will  do  for  that 
EUinor  never  dreams  of  putting  a  foot  oat 
of  bed  till  half-past  ten ;  it's  barely  quarter- 
past  nine  now ; "  and,  before  the  squire 
could  utter  a  second  remonstrauoe,  she  was 
gone. 

Gone,  and  had  flown  half-way  dowu 
the  narrow  winding  path  leading  to  the 
shubbery,  like  any  fleet-winged  swallow 
makins  for  a  pleasant  haven  on  a  stormy 
night,  before  the  squire  had  time  to  turn 
round  in  his  chair  and  reply  to  some  com- 
plimentary remarks  the  vicar  was  making 
anent  Miss  Yoike,  her  wohdeifhl  beauty, 
her  grace  of  manner. 

"Now  if  I  were  some  fifteen  years 
younger,  uul  a  bachelor,  I  should  be  in 
positive  danger— — "  he  had  b^on. 

"  Hare  some  breakfast^  Bumsey,"  inter- 
rupted the  sqniie,  giving  a  violent  pull  to 
the  bell,  and  ordering  "hot  coffee  in  a 
very  loud  voice.  *'  Edie  might  have 
thonght  yon  would  like  to  play  with  a 
chicken-bone  after  your  long  walk,  if  she 
hadn't  been  in  suijk  a  desperate  hurry  to 
gather  her  filberts  this  morning." 

Bnt  Edie's  "  desperate  hurry  "  had  come 
to  an  end  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  There  in  the  little  winding  path 
she  stood  silent,  wondering,  myBtifle<l. 
The  ground  slopad  down  from  this  path 
somewhat  abruptly,  and  the  little  shrub- 
bery with  its  plantation  of  slender  hazel 
and  quivering  Urch  treea,  its  tangle  of 
sweet^riar  and  rank  grasses,  Uy,  a  pretty 
bird's-eye  landscape,  almost  at  her  tteU    A 
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light  fenoe  bounded  the  ehnbbety  on  either 
side,  broken  by  two  nutic  gates — one  giving 
entrance  to  the  gardene  of  Wiokham  Place, 
the  other  to  the  Hall  pleasnrs-gToiuids. 

Edie,  as  she  stood  thiu,  could  get  a  full 
view  of  each  at  one  glance,  and  there — 
and  it  was  this  sight  that  had  taken  away 
her  breath  and  almost  hei  power  of  motion 
— issuing  from  the  &rther  gate,  and  turn- 
ing big  BtepH  towards  his  own  home,  waa 
the  stalwart  figure  of  Phil  Wickham ;  and 
here,  swinging  back  the  near  gate  witb  her 
accustomed  dow  grace  of  movement,  was 
ElUnor  Yorke,  evidently  on  her  way  back 
to  the  HalL 

Edie  looked,  and  looked,  and  looked, 
scarcely  believing  her  own  eyesight ;  then 
she  gave  a  andden  bound,  and  clearing  the 
few  yardi  of  lawn  and  grsret  that  lay 
between  herself  and  Ellmor,  confronted 
the  latter  in  the  middle  of  the  pathway. 

Ellinor  paused,  slightly  nuaing  her  dark 
eyebrows  at  E(Ue*a  bo^od  swoop  down 
upon  her.  She  was  dressed  with  an  almost 
nun-like  plainness  that  morning,  in  straight, 
long  black  dress  and  cloak ;  her  hat  was 
small,  black  also,  and  drawn  very  low 
over  her  eyes,  She  looked  tall,  dark,  thin, 
as  Edie  had  never  seen  her  look  before. 

"  Good-morning,"  sud  Edie,  trying  her 
hardest  to  speak  calmly,  while  her  face  was 
flushing  the  brigbtest  of  bright  crimsons, 
and  her  heart  beating  fast  as  though  some 
actual  bodily  danger  threatened  her, 
"  Good-moming,  Eilinorl  Are  you  not 
very  early — nnnaaally  early  this  morn- 
ing 1" 

"  Good-morning,  little  Edie,"  returned 
Ellinor  composedly.  "  Aje  not  yon  a  UtUe 
late  this  morning  t " 

And  there  was  that  in  her  voice  and 
manner  which  geve  the  finislung-stroke  to 
Edie's  power  of  self-control,  and  made  her 
feel  that  unless  she  wished  to  oommit  some 
altogether  unpardonable  piece  of  mdeness, 
she  bad  better  make  her  escape  from 
Ellinor's  society  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Ellinor  saw  her  advantager  and  pushed 
it  a  little  farther. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know  why  I  am  out  so 
early  thu  morning,  where  I  have  been,  and 
what  I  have  been  doing  t "  she  asked,  ker 
lips  parting  into  just  the  very  faintest 
semblance  of  a  smile. 

Edie's  temper  deserted  her. 

"It  Oh  dear  no  I  what  possible 
interest  can  I  take  in  the  matter  i "  she 
retorted,  and  without  another  word  drew 
back  and  allowed  Ellinor  to  pass  on  to  the 
hoose  alone. 


CEAFTEB  XL 

"Dear  Mr.  Wickham,  —  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  see  and  speak  to  you  this 
morning,  and  am  waiting,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  sbmbbe^  in  the  aoUow, 
in  the  hope  that  you  vnll  give  me  ten 
minutes  before  you  start  for  London. 

"ELUNOR  YOHKE." 

This  was  the  note  which  had  been  put 
into  Phil's  hand  as  he  waa  sitting  down  to 
bFeakfast  that  morning.  What  could  he 
do  but  dispose  of  his  coffee  at  a  draught, 
and  there  and  then  make  his  way  to  tJie 
shrubbery  to  confront  Ellinor  Yorke  t 

As  he  swung  back  the  rustic  gate 
leading  from  his  own  garden,  he  could 
see  her  standing  slim  and  tall  in  her 
straight  black  garments  among  the  baael- 
roda.  Her  foce  showed  pale,  hn  e^es 
looked  large  and  mournful  in  the  glinting 
morning  sunshine  amid  the  dancing,  shift- 
ing shadows. 

"Good  Heaven  I"  he  thought  to  btm- 
aelf,  "  that  a  woman  should  be  created  of 
such  surpassing  loveliness,  and  tlie  mereat 
husk  of  a  heart  be  denied  her  I " 

And  EUiuor's  tboogbt,  as  he  came 
nearer,  the  angry  feeli^  rife  in  bis  heart 
giving  a  careless,  rapid  impetus  to  his  foot- 
steps, was : 

"  He  looks  handsomer  out  here  in  the 
open  than  he  did  with  tlie  drawing-room 
background  of  silk  and  wax-lights.  One 
might  risk  even  one's  chance  of  a  peerage 
for  such  a  man  as  thaL" 

Her  thoughts  did  not  show  in  her  face, 
however.  She  might  have  been  carved 
out  of  marble,  or  out  of  the  rough  bark  of 
the  lucb-tree  against  which  sheleaned,  for 
any  trace  of  feeling  thwe  pale,  steaigbt 
features  of  hers  showed. 

A  yard  off  from  her  Phil  stopped,  taking 
ff  his  hat  with  the  briefest  and  coldeat  of 
pod-mornings. 

She  did  not  stretch  out  her  band  to  him. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  yon  to  ooue,"  she 
said,  turning  her  e^es,  though  not  her  head, 
towards  him. 

Again  Phil  bowed,  and  then  there  fell  a 
pause. 

"  You  will  wonder  why  I  sent  for  yon," 
she  sud  at  length,  spealnne  slowly,  and  aa 
though  her  words  came  wiu  difficulty.  "It 
was  because  I  wished  to  speak  to  yon  aboat 
Rodney  Home." 

"About  Rodney  Thome  1  Youl"  waa 
all  Phil's  reply,  but  he  threw  ■  world  of 
bitterness  into  his  emphasis  of  the   pro- 
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"YeB — 1  I  know  -what  yoo  fear — 
ibout  Rodney,  Z  msan.  I  know  tdu 
imagine  hia  death  «u  not  aecidental,  bat 
dealt  b;  hia  own  band.  I  know,  aUo, 
what  yon  chooae— wbat  you  bave  alwayn 
duwea  to  think  abont  me  in  reference  to 
Bodney,  and  I  have  sent  for  yon  this 
mcming  to  tell  yon  that  yon  are  alh^ther 
niitaken  in  yonr  thongbta — miataken  from 
beoinnin^  to  end." 

Phil  slightly  inolined  hia  bead,  bnt  said 
not  a  wora ;  what,  indeed,  oonld  he  say  1 
How  conld  he  tell  this  beanUfnl  yonng 
woman  to  her  face  that  aha  was  a  bar,  as 
be  woold  hare  told  any  man  who  had 
dood  befwe  him  with  worda  aoch  as  these 
on  his  lips) 

EUinor  went  on  composedly.  Silence, 
be  it  nevw  so  muympathetio,  had  never 
yet  been  known  to  disconcert  ber, 

"I  repeat,  yon  bare  been  mistaken 
hota  be^nning  to  end  in  yonr  thooghta  of 
me  and  my  condnct  towards  Bodney 
Thome ;  in  fact,  yoa  have  bitterly  wronged 
me  in  this  matter,  and  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  convince  yon  (A  yonr  mistake." 

"If  I  have  wronged  yon  I  am  sorry." 
And  now  Phil  threw  an  i^together  onplea- 
■ant  emphasis  on  bis  "if." 

" '  If  I ' "  repeated  Ellinor,  slightly  raising 
ber  voice.  "There  is — there  can  be  no 
'  if'  in  the  matter.  Yon  have  wronged  me 
in  yonr  thongbta.  In  yom  heart  yon  have 
acraaed  me  of  a  coquetry  which  made 
Bodney  foi^t  hia  dnty  and  lose  bia  sense 
of  honour.  I  repeat,  you  are  mistaken, 
and  I  have  brought  with  me  this  morning 
two  letters  which  will  prove  to  yon  yonr 
mistake.  Both  are  from  Bodney  —  mad, 
wild,  foolish  letters  tbey  are,  too^  In  the 
first  he  implores  me  to  marry  him  at  any 
cost  to  me,  to  him,  to  the  whole  world 
In  the  second  he  reproaches  me  bitterly  for 
my  refusal  to  do  ao,  and  for  my  bidding  him 
forget  me,  and  go  back  to  the  girl  he  was 
pledged  to  marry." 

Sm  held  oat  two  letters  to  him  as  she 
finished  speaking.  Phil  did  not  offer  to 
tske  them. 

"  I  will  not  read  them ;  tbey  were  not 
meant  for  my  eye,"  he  said  coldly.  "  I  will 
take  yonr  word  for  what  is  in  them.  Miss 
Yorke ;  I  will  take  yonr  word  for  what 
was  in  your  reply,  ^o  doubt  it  was  word 
for  word  exactly  what  a  lady's  ought  to 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  It  was  difficult 
tat  bim  to  keep  his  smouldering  auger 
from  leaping  into  a  quick,  bright  flame. 

"A  man."  so  he   thoucht  to  himself. 


"woold  have  burnt  those  letters  as  soon 
as  read.  A  woman  keeps  tliem,  piodnoea 
them  months  after  thej  were  written,  and 
calls  them  'mad,  ttxmh  letters.'  Poor 
boy  I  They  were  written  with  his  heart's 
blood." 

"  I  see,"  said  EUinor  as  she  slowly  put 
back  her  letters,  "that  yon  are  bent  on 
misjudging  msi  What  aball  I  say  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  did  my  best  to  keep 
Bodney  tme  to  the  gjrl  he  had  promised 
to  marry  1" 

Phil  felt  as  though  his  self-oouteol  most 
desert  him  now — as  thongh  he  most 
forget  he  was  talking  to  a  woman  whose 
assertions  the  commonest  laws  of  social 
courte^  DompeUed  him  to  receive  nn- 
questioned.  Hia  face  was  growing  white 
and  whiter  with  bis  efforts  at  restraint 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  at  what 
period  of  your  Mendship  with  Bodney 
you  tried  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  honour  I 
Was  it  in  the  early  or  late  days  of  your 
acquaintance  t "  he  asked  onrtly,  peremp- 
tonly,  with  a  ring  in  his  vtnce  that  was 
not  pleasant  to  bur. 

EUinor  flushed  crimson. 

"It  was,"  she  answered  slowly,  "so 
soon  as  I  knmr  be  was  engf^ed  to  Lucy 
Selwyn — I  did  not  know  of  this  in  the 
early  days  ol  our  ncqnaintance." 

Phil  bit  his  lip  till  it  blanched,  bat  not  a 
word  escaped  him. 

EUinor  poshed  what  little  advaat^  she 
bad  aeemed  to  gain  yet  farther. 

"  Am  I  to  bume,"  she  went  on  in  the 
same  alow,  soft  tones  as  before,  "  because 
a  num  does  not  teU  me  <hi  the  very  first 
day  that  he  is  introduced  to  me,  that  he  is 
engaged  to  marry  some  girl  whose  name 
even  I  have  never  heard  1  ' 

StiU  not  a  word  nor  a  sign  from  PhiL 

"  Or,"  she  went  on,  "  wiU  you  blame 
your  friend  for  not  coining  to  me  on  the 
morning  after  he  had  made  my  acquaint- 
ance to  inform  me  of  the  fact)  Would  it 
not  be  more  charitable  to  say,  '  It  was  a 
thousand  pities  things  ahould  happen  so, 
but  neither  of  them,  after  all,  was  very 
much  to  blame't" 

StiUonly  silence— dark,  lowering,  ominous 
silence— on  Phil's  part 

Bllinor  quitted  her  position  beneath  the 
larch  and  went  slowly  to  his  side. 

"Oome,  be  honest  with  me,"  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looking 
up  in  his  fac&  "  AU I  ask  of  you  is  simple 
justice ;  nothing  more.  Your  eyes  are 
blinded  to  Uie  tratb  because  Bodney  was 
vour  friend,  and  von  loved  bim.    Fomcet 
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'or  a  <iBCHii«Utl  dM  he  ma  ywit  friend ; 
rovgilV-lKW'^ttMqi  WA*  the  ironum  for 
nPlK)in''liii  roK^'IHH^  Sel«7W  mfMrftUe; 
Uiink  6f  th«  WlioW  tbatlter  ia  happening 
betwsen  t«ci  «tMiigiSi«  joii  bme  never 
known ;  &nA  I  know  you  will  lay,  if  you 
vrill  apeak  ti«t  4n>fieBUy,'  •How  ecnld  he 
help  it,  both  bringwbat  thliy  were  T ' " 

Phil  dnw  U«  arm  from  beneath  Um 
pieteuM  of  her  hand.  His  eye  looked 
fall  into  heri     He  bit  his  lip  harder. 

"  Yea,  I  lepeat,"  Ellinor  went  on,  and 
her  Toiee  bad  lost  ite  idmr  softneaa  new, 
"bow  eonld  he  hel^HI  Hew  couM  I 
help  lb  t  How  oaa  I  help  it  if  men  will 
fall  in  love  with  me,  utd  break  their  hearts 
over  loe,  and  then  be  ready  to  carae  me 
beoaoEe  I  do  not  Ine^  my  heart  in 
retom  t "  Here  her  voice  rose  to  a  pas- 
nosate  empharia.  **How  odn  I  help  it 
how  can  I,  I  uk  yon  f  Y<5tt  have  no  right 
to  Uy  the  Ume  of  this  on  my  Bhouldera. 
You  had  better  far  look  up  to  Heaven,  and 
ask  why  I  wu' created  ulua!" 

She  threw  baek  her  head,  as  she  Sniahed 
speakiog,  proadly,  -  impetsonaly.  The 
movement,  uigbt  as  H  WHa,  aent  her  low- 
crowneS  hat  a  Uttle  from  her  browa.  One 
etray  hldifiOrl  of  aubnm-gold  fell  athwart 
her  white  Airehead ;  -  the  pale  face,  np- 
tumed,  caught  ^e  folneaa  of  the  antnmn 
aunshina 

Never  before,  aurely,  had  woman'a  eye 
deepened  and  glowed  witii  snch  an  in- 
tensity of  beauty — never  before,  inrely, 
had  wmnan's  mouth  grown  so  aweeuy 
tremuloua  with  a  paaaion  of  feeling ! 

Phil,  looking  down  on  her,  felt  ma  whole 
Bonl  within  h)m  thrilled,  and  could  keep 
ailence  no  longer. 

"Ask,"  he  repeated  hi  low,  almost 
quivering  tones,  "why  you  have  been 
given  tku  beauty  I  I  do  aak  it~I  have 
asked  it  before  now.  Or  if  you  like  it 
better,  I  will  aak  why,  having  given  you 
this  beauty,  Heaven  has  denied  you  what 
ia  generally  bestowed  nnaAed  on  the 
smaileBt  and  meanest  oreatons — a  heart 
to  feel,  to  suffer,  to  love," 

He  paused  a  moment  Ellinor  remained 
motionless  brfore  him,  her  face  uptomed 
still,  its  glow  of  pasaipuate  bean^  in  no 
wise  diminishing. 

He  went  on,  and  now  there  seemed 
to  come  a  something  of  pity  into  his 
voice: 

"Aye,  Mias  Ycrke,  you  are — I  tell  it 
you  to  yonr  face — the  meet  beaatifol 
woman  I  have  ever  seen,  or  ever  hope  to 
see,  but  I  tell  you  this  also  to  yonr  faoe- 


the  man  who  is  thrown  uteeh  into  yonr 
society  it  to  be  pitied,  not  envied." 
'  Again  he  paused.   Ellinor's  face  drooped 
a  little — a  very  Bttle.     ITien  he  went  on 
once  more : 

You  have  told  me  a  tale  to-day  which 
no  man  living  should  have  repeated  to  me 
withont  being'  made  to  aoawer  for  his 
words.  If  Bodnej  stopd  now  where  I 
at&nd,  would  you  dare  say  to  lum  what 
yon  have  Bud  tfl  me — that  you  were  in  no 
sense  to  blame  for  his  broken  heart  1 
Would  yon  not  rather  have  cried  to 
him  for  forgiveness,  and  have  implored 
him  not  to  charge  you  with  bis  (tlee- 
Oesa  and  dishonour  1  Ton  told  me,  and 
I  stood  patiently  and  heard  you,  that 
when  you  let  Rodney  tpend  long  tnora- 
ings  making  love  to  you,  write  ^  you 
passionate  letters,  and  forget  every  daty 
he  had  in  fife,  that  you  did  not  know  that 
he  was  engajged  to  be  moiried  to  another 
woman  1  That  may  be  true,  Bat  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  you  did  know,  and 
that  was  that,  let  him  make  as  much  loT>e 
as  he  would,  you  had  not  the  remotest 
intentiw  of'ever  marrying  him.'' 

Thtfe.coold  be  no  mistake  now.  El&noT*a 
head  was  drooping  low,  lower — aliUost  on 
to  her  bosom. 

"And  I  will  tell  yon  soinethh^  more 
than  this,"  and  here  Phil's  face  grew  white 
fuid  stem,  his  voice  hard  and  metaUie,  "  I 
will  tell  you  something  that  Bodney,  poor 
boy,  if  he  had  stood  here  woold  not  hare 
had  heart  to  say — and  that  is,  that  if  it 
be  truth  that  be  has  died  by  his  own  hand, 
his  blood  will  be  on  your  head ;  of  yoar 
hands  it  will  be  required." 

Those  who  heard  Ph3  speak  these  final 
words  would  not  have  recognised  him  for 
the  easy-going,  light-hearted  young  fellow 
who  was  wont  to  take  life  so  comfortably, 
and  swim  with  the  tJde  whenever  each 
swimming  were  possib1& 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  her  kb 
he  finished  speaking.  He  did  not  wait  to 
eee  the  effect  of  his  worda  upon  her,  bat 
went  with  rapid  footsteps  through  Uto  gate 
leading  to  his  home. 

In  the  old  days  he  would  have  eone 
straight  to  Edie  to  shake  off  his  troubles, 
to  confide  in  her  and  be  comforted,  but  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  he  felt  th&t 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility.  In  his  state 
of  mind  at  that  moment  he  wonld  not  have 
cared  to  be  met  with  a  formal  shake  of  the 
hand  and  perchance  a  reminder  that  the 
first  of  October  was  still  a  good  elevm 
months  distant 
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CHBONIOLES  OF  EI^GLISH 
COUNTIES. 

NORTHABPTOMSHIRK 
Of  all  tlie  English  eoontiea  Nortbalapton 
Is  the  most  favoored  with  ne^hboon,  for 
its  bordsTs  are  fonned  b;  no  fswer  than 
nine  oliioT  connties.  Leicester  and  Rntluid 
hem  it  in  to  the  nortliwaTde,  the  neat  fen- 
eonntry  touches  it  on  the  east,  and  it  joins 
wiA  Lincoln,  Ounbridee,  and  Hontingdon 
in  that  qnarter,  while  3ie  chief  riverB  that 
aoftk  as  well  as  drain  the  fens,  rise  within  the 
bordersofonrcoimtv.  On  the  south  the  more 
BoUd  land  is  shared  with  Bedford,  Buck- 
ingham, vid  Oxford,  and  here  oar  counter 
supplies  the  Gherwell,  which  ends  its  coarse 
with  sach  crowning  magnificence  in  the 
bosom  of  tiie  Thames  by  Magdalen  Bridge. 
in  the  west  Warwickshire  owes  its 
renowned  Avon— Shakespeare's  Avon,  to 
its  noghboai  Northampton.  Thas,  well- 
wBterM,  fOTtQe,  and  ploasaot,  holding 
oat  hands  alike  to  east  and  west  as  it 
■betches  across  the  rerdant  midlands,  our 
sUre  has  experienced  both  the  good  and 
erfl  of  its  central  position,  often  a  battle- 

goond  of  race  or  tribe,  or  of  the  c<Hitend- 
g  factions  in  civil  wars.  In  more 
settled  times  tiie  district  had  its  advan- 
ti^es  as  a  mart  and  meeting-place  for  the 
whole  country ;  and  while  York  and 
London  were  rival  capitals,  and  it  was  yet 
uncertain  whether  the  balance  of  power 
wotUd  fkQ  to  north  or  south,  Northampton 
town  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  adopted 
in  compromise  between  the  two,  as  a  seat 
of  legislature  and  administration  for  the 
whole  realm. 

But  narrowly  as  Northampton  may  have 
escaped  greatness,  the  escape  is  definite 
enough.  The  thriving  modem  town  has 
nothing  of  the  air  of  a  capital  Only  a 
tower  and  some  scattered  fragments  remain 
of  the  "  eminent  castle  ruynoas,"  with 
wUch  we  may  link  the  records  of  its 
ancient  history,  when  Kings  held  their 
eoorts  within  its  walls,  and  ParUaments 
and  GonncOs  followed  in  rai^d  succession. 
There  has  been  no  Parliament  here,  how- 
ever, since  the  one  that  passed  the  poU- 
**T-  that  miserable  exaction  which  was  the 
exciting  cause  of  tite  Wat  Tyler  rebellion. 
It  had  seemed  likely,  too,  in  ^e  earlier 
times  that  Northampton  would  have 
become  the  great  university  town ;  since 
the  stodents,  both  of  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  for  a  time  deserted  their  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  and  settled  in  large 
nnmben  at   Northampton.     That   there 


most  have  been  potential  wtalth  m  the 
place  is  testified  d^  the  nnmber  of  Jews 
who  settled  there,  after  the  conqaest  A 
yerv  uneasy  settlement  it  was,  it  must  be 
said,  for  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  North- 
ampton is,  aa  elsaVhere,  a  record  of  croel 
persecution.  That  the  Jews  of  North- 
ampton crucified  a  boy  one  Oood  Friday 
in  mockery  of  the  Christian  celebration  of 
the  day,  is  told  as  a  veritable  fact  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  period.  Terribly 
veritable  are  the  massacres  and  cruelties 
which  followed,  and  the  trembling  song  of 
Israel  and  the  f^  daughters  thereof  knew 
no  more  peace  till  their  final  expulsion. 
Of  the  Jews  in  Northampton  we  have 
a  kind  of  memorial  in  the  curious  church 
of  St.  Sepulchre,  one  of  the  few  existing 
round  churches,  which  are  modelled  on  the 
supposed  proportions  of  Solomon's  Templa 
St.  Sepulchre's  was  built  by  the  Knights 
Ten^lars,  whose  presence  in  the  town 
could  have  boded  no  good  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  builders  of  the  Teuiple  itself. 
Two  other  ancient  churches  —  St.  Giles, 
with  a  fine  embattled  tower,  and  a  pile  of 
buildings  of  all  ages  beneath,  and  St  Peter- 
date  from  the  Norman  ^;e.  This  last  may 
have  seen  within  its  walls  the  haaghty 
Judith,  the  Oonqneror's  niece,  who  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  her  Saxon  husband,  the 
noble  Waltheof,  to  his  death.  The  Con- 
queror rewarded  his  niece's  treachery  by 
ofiering  her  as  a  wife  to  some  Yulcan  of  a 
man,  lame  and  ill-favoured,  known  as 
Simon  de  St.  Liz.  And  on  Jadith's 
refusing  the  iil-favoured  hasband  offered 
her,  the  Conqueror  gave  to  Simon  instead  her 
young  daughter  by  Waltheof,  with  posses- 
sion of  all  the  manors  and  of  the  Earldoms 
of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon — all  that 
he  had  bestowed  upon  Judith  or  that 
Waltheof  had  inherited. 

It  was  this  Simon  who  is  supposed  to 
have  boilt  the  castle  that  looked  down, 
over  the  river,  upon  the  tanpits  that  were 
there  establiahed,  and  the  skins  that  were 
stretched  on  the  banks.  The  forests  of 
oak  which  stretched  almost  up  to  the 
castle  walls,  afforded  in  their  yearly 
thinnings  the  best  possible  bark  for  the 
tanners  whose  tr^e  probably  flourished 
in  the  neighbourhood  &om  Saxon  times. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Conqueror, 
whose  maternal  grandfather,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  in  the  business 
at  Falaiite,  brought  over  some  of  the 
skilful  craftsmen  of  Normandy,  who, 
imitating  the  processes  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moors  of  Spain   had    mode    the 
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Iwther  of  Coidora  ao  famoiu,  perpetu- 
ated tbeii  memory  and  the  origiii  of 
their  art  in  the  Tarioaa  gnilds  of  cord- 
vainerB.  So  that  Northampton  waa  noted 
for  its  leaUier  and  its  shoes  from  a  vvry 
early  date,  and  as  veil  as  shoes,  for 
great  leathern-bottles  and  black-jacks,  aa 
well  as  the  leathem-backete  nsed  by  water- 
carriers. 

There  were  shoemakers  enoa^  at  North- 
ampton at  the  ^me  of  the  civil  wars  to 
make  the  place  a  centre  of  Puritan  in- 
fluence, while  aU  the  coontry  round  was 
under  the  dominion  of  hearty  Boyalists. 
A  fragment  of  the  old  town-wall  may 
recall  the  stand  that  was  made  against  the 
King,  when  "  fanatic  Brook,"  toe  Parlia- 
mentary champion  of  the  ACdlande,  manned 
the  walls  with  bis  militia. 

It  is  not  only  Northampton  that  is 
occapied  so  strongly  by  the  makers  of 
shoes ;  tiie  n^hbooring  Tillages  are  ahro 
full  of  them.  Inere  is  Kingsthorpe,  which, 
village  as  it  is,  once  owned  an  ancient 
municipal  •onstitalion,  with  its  bailiff  and 
common  seal;  and  a  few  miles  farther 
along  the  nrath  road  stands  Bonghton, 
famoas  for  ite  fair,  and  for  its  green,  on 
which  the  fair  is  held,  beginning  on  Mid- 
snnuner  Day.  "  The  ^rst  day  for  wooden 
ware ;  the  second  day  the  neighbonring 
families  of  distinction  breakfast  in  the  tea- 
booth  and  mingle  in  the  nutic  holiday;  the 
last  day  is  for  norses  and  cattle."  Where 
are  the  famJliea  of  distinctiOD  which  join 
in  snch  popnlar  rejoicings  in  these  days  t 

And  hero  we  are  on  Uie  way  to  Naseby 
field,  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  road  and  railway ;  in  the  midst  of 
a  country  of  rolling  hills  and  fine  pastorea, 
with  Tillases  scattered  here  and  there-^ 
more  popiJons,  perhaps,  in  the  seventeenth 
centn^  than  now,  for  the  district  was  once 
noted  for  its  woollen  mannfaotores,  and 
colonies  of  weavers  olnstered  under  the 
villi^e  spirea  ;  bat  the  indtntry  has  now 
almost  vanished  from  the  soil;  and  here  is 
Naseby  described  by  a  master's  hand : 

"The  old  hamlet  of  Naseby  stands  yet 
on  its  htU-top,  very  maoh  as  it  did  in 
SazoQ  days.  A  peaceable  old  hamlet  of 
some  eight  hundred  souls ;  day  cottages 
for  labourers,  but  neatly  thatched  and 
swept ;  smith's  shop,  saddler'a  shop,  beer- 
shop,  all  in  order,  forming  a  kind  of  aqnwe 
which  leads  off  southwards  in  two  long 
atreetfl ;  the  old  church,  with  its  graves, 
stands  in  the  centre,  the  tmncated  apire 
finishing  itself  with  a  strange  old  ball,  held 
up  by  rods ;  a  hollow  copper  ball,  which 


came  from  Boulogne  in  Henry  the  lath's 
time,  which  haa,  like  Hudibras'a  breeches, 
been  at  the  si^e  of  BuUen." 

KingCharWhad  marchedadayor  two  be- 
fore from  Leicester,  and  might  have  thoaeht 
ominously,  or  perhaps  hop^ully,  ot  anot£«r 
King  who  firom  the  aame  town  had  sallied 
forth  to  set  his  crown  npcm  a  die,  and  had 
perished  at  Bosworth,  in  the  centre  of  his 
Land.  Nor  far  from  the  centre  was  Uie 
wide  platean  about  Naseby,  the  land  lying 
in  great  common  fields,  m  places  hardlj' 
reclaimed  from  the  forest  Charlea  may 
hare  had  some  notion  of  striking  at  the 
Parliamentary  levies  from  the  south  before 
Cromwell's  caviUry  had  joined  tiiem ;  bat, 
if  30,  he  was  too  late,  and,  as  the  armies 
swept  into  position,  the  trumpeta  of  the 
Ironsides  rang  out  with  boding  oleamesa;. 

The  King's  foroeawere  in  difficulties  from 
the  first;  badly-marshalled  on  broken, 
bushy  ground,  among  the  boggy  places 
where  the  streams  of  the  Nen  and  the 
Welland  first  appear  as  springs  and  mn- 
leta.  But  JEfupert  on  the  right,  free  from 
all  these  embairassments,  and  fighting  for 
hia  own  hand  as  usual,  launched  his  Cava- 
liers recklessly  against  the  left  wine  of  tlie 
enemy,  and  nding  throogb  them,  ms  men 
fell  upon  the  bsggage-waggons  and  artillety 
train,  and  began  to  plunder.  Meantime, 
Cromwell,  on  the  oUier  win^,  aweapioK 
away  the  scattered  bands  whi^  opposed 
him,  wheeled  round  upon  the  main  bod^  of 
infantry  in  the  cenb«  of  the  King'a  posiUoD, 
many  of  whom,  thinking  the  day  was  irro- 
trievably  lost,  threw  down  their  arma  and 
eurreadered.  And  witJli  that  the  King's 
army  broke  up  altogether  and  fled,  so  thftt 
Bupert,  gathering  bis  men  together,  found 
that  all  was  los^  uid  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  gallop  after  the  rest. 

And  then,  as  Cromwell  writes  to  tha 
Speaker :  "  We  pursued  the  enemy  fixnu 
three  mUes  short  of  Harborough  to  nine 
beyond,  even  to  the  sight  of  X^cestar. 
whither  the  King  fled."  But  the  King  stayed 
only  a  few  houra  at  Leicester,  "  and  nio 
on  that  same  night  to  Ashby-de-la-Zoach, 
which  he  reached  at  daybreak  —  poor 
wearied  Kingl — and  then  awiftly  west- 
ward, to  Wales,  to  Eaglan  Castle,  to  this 
place  and  that,  in  the  hope  of  raising  some 
force,  and  coming  to  fight  again,  which, 
however,  he  could  never  do." 

Is  the  King's  hasty  flight,  he  abandoned 
his  private  coach  with  his  cabinetof  letters 
in  cipher,  which  were  captured  by  the 
enemy — a  stroke  which  eventually  proved 
fatal  to  the  King,  for  the  letters  were 
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dedpfaered,  and  those  who  read  them  could 
divine  tiia  secret  teart  of  the  Kxa^,  and 
hov  littie  tnut  could  be  reposed  in  his 
promisea. 

Odtet  leia  important  battlefields  may 
eUim  some  attention.  Thai,  returning  to 
Northampton,  jost  beyond  its  limits  to  the 
aonthmta  lies  ib.o  park  of  Dehtpr^  Abbey, 
in  a  comer  of  which  stands  a  cross,  origi- 
nally placed  there  in  memory  of  the  fact 
tiiat  then  rested  the  body  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  condoeted  by  Edward  the  First  in 
solemn  march  from  Lincoln  to  Weet- 
minater.  Bat  tlds  cross  may  also  remind 
OS  of  tboM  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northamp- 
ton, so-called,  bat  aetnally  fought  on 
HaTdingstone  Field,  close  by,  for  many  of 
the  slam  vtm  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  oonrent,  by  the  care  of  the  piooa  nnns, 
where  now  are  lawns  and  plessnre-grOQnds 
abont  the  modem  honsa  Here  one  of  the 
many  onfortnnate  Dokes  of  Buckingham 
wu  killed,  and  Henry  the  Sixth  was  taken 
prisooer.  Another  battle  of  the  "  Boees" 
series  was  fought  at  Edtcecott,  near  the 
Oxfordshire  border,  thus  described  in  our 
(dd  eoonty  history : 

"  A  great  battayls  fought  in  the  tyme  of 
Edward  the  Poar&  in  t^  ysare  of  Otiriste 
1468"— really  in  1469— "bet woene  the 
Wdchmen  and  the  Northern  men,  where 
Sir  Henry  Nerell,  sonite  to  tJie  Lord 
La^nner,  was  slayne,  and  of  the  Welchmen 
five  thousand.  Theare  are  three  little  hills 
abont  this  place,  standing,  as  it  weare,  in 
a  tryangle,  wheiu«  the  battle  was  fbnght" 

The  mstorian  does  not  seem  clear  on 
which  side  were  which,  and  probably  the 
jireater  part  of  those  slain  fell  in  equal 
Ignorance  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
fighting.  The  northern  men  had  been 
eenm^y^  YorUsta,  and  the  Welshmen 
Lancastrians,  but  on  this  occasion  the  parts 
were  changed.  For,  in  truth,  this  battle 
was  rather  one  between  two  great  families, 
the  Neriles,  with  their  long  descended  in- 
heritance of  nearly  half  England,  and  the 
'Widvtllee,  but  lately  risen  nom  the  ranks 
ot  the  countiT  gentry,  but  who,  since  the 
da^htw  of  Uie  house  had  become  Qaeen 
<tf  ^glaad,  bad  been  patting  together  lands 
and  lordships,  and  acquiring  powerfal  con- 
nections in  a  way  i^t  threatened  to  make 
then  the  rivals  and  conquerors  of  the  proud 
house  of  Warwick. 

And  thas,  when  the  Welshmen  were 
dileated  l^  the  sturdy  men  of  the  north, 
who  were  ^ghting,  no  doubt,  in  the  interest 
of  tiie  Kingmaker  and  his  son-in-law,  the 
Dnke    of    Clarence  —  when    the    Welsh 


were  defeated,  and  their  leader,  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  wife 
was  a  Widville,  pat  cmeUy  to  death,  a 
rush  was  made  for  the  Widvillea  them- 
selves, whose  chief  seat  was  at  Orafton,  in 
this  same  county,  and  the  father  of  the 
Queen  and  one  of  her  brothers  were  hurried 
to  Northampton  as  prisoners,  and  there 
executed,  without  any  but  a  drum-head 
trial. 

The  little  village  of  Grafton  K^is,  which 
now  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the 
Fitzroys,  long  bdore  their  time  had  been 
the  manor  of  the  WidviUes,  obscure  coantiy 
knights,  as  has  been  told,  till  one  Sur 
Bichard,  the  handsomest  knight  of  liis 
time,  it  is  said,  was  serring  in  France, 
daring  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
in  the  train  of  tiia  regent,  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  his  patron  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
escort  the  young  widow  of  the  toagh  old 
Doke,  hers^  a  Frincess  of  the  house  of 
Luxembourg,  back  to  England.  On  the 
way  the  fair  yooiig  widow  fell  in  love  with 
the  handsome  yonne  knight,  and  a  secret 
marriage  followed,  iriiich  was  only  avowed 
when  ue  presence  of  sandry  UtUe  cherubs, 
the  duchess's  children,  rendered  the  avowal 

esary.  One  of  these  children,  Ehsabeth, 
ioheritiiig  the  beauty  of  her  father  and  the 
pride  of  her  mother,  was  mach  sought 
after  by  the  young  knights  of  the  period, 
and  married  at  last  tite  heir  of  the  (keys 
of  Groby,  a  snffidentlv  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished family.  And  this  Sir  John  Giey 
was  wounded  to  death  in  fighting  for  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  So  tax  Widvilles  and 
Greys  were  thoroogh-going  partisans  of  the 
Bed  Bose,  and  in  the  downfall  of  the  cause 
the  spoils  went  to  the  victors,  and  the  dower 
of  Elizabeth  Widville,  with  the  possessions 
from  which  it  issued,  was  swept  up  into  the 
sack  of  the  new  King. 

How  Elisabeth  appealed  personally  to 
the  monarch's  clemency,  and  how  the  King 
fell  in  tove  at  first  sight  with  the  suitor,  is 
told  in  Shakespeare's  Heiuy  the  Sixth,  Part 
Third ;  but  local  tradition  places  the 
scene,  not  ae  Sbakespeare,  "  London :  A 
Boom  in  the  Palace,"  but  under  the  green- 
wood tree,  beneath   a   royal  oak,  which 

ched  its  arms  over  uie  forest  way 
between  Grafton  and  Whittlebnry  Forest, 
not  far  from  where  the  by-way  crosses 
ancient  Watling  Street,  where  a  venerable 
hollow  oak  was,  within  reoent  date, 
pointed  oat  as  the  seene  of  the  interview. 
From  this  point  we  may  follow  andent 
Watling  Street  in  ita  coarse  right  across  the 
county,  which  it  enters  near  Fottersparr. 
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twv  great  foreeta  of  WhitUebmy  uid 
Salcey.  And  Pottenpnrf,  u  &e  nune 
lenotes,  was  formerly  colonised  by  a  band 
3f  working  potters,  wbo,  aqoatting  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,  and  atill  witJiic 
reach  of  the  great  highvaf ,  mppHed  the 
lonntrjr  round  with  rade  euthenwue 
porringers,  crocks,  and  rongh  oooking- 
utensils,  of  which  probably  few,  if  any, 
ipecimens  remain. 

If  we  follow  WatUng  Slamt,  we  shaU 
Qnd  th«  way  long  and  dull  at  times, 
but  fall  of  arohaie  interest  There  is 
lowcester,  a  military  atation  of  old  timea, 
where  once  the  Boman  legicwaries  halted 
on  their  march.  Then  there  is  Darentry, 
which  waa  also  a  Soman  itatlon,  with 
grand  earthworks  and  entreDohmeata  in 
the  neighbonrhood  whidi  probably  are  of 
pre-Boman  date,  sachaatheDaneahill,BDme 
two  mOes  in  circnit,  a  fib  refuse  for  a  whole 
tribe  with  their  waggons  and  their  cattle. 
Then  there  are  the  remains  of  walla  and 
Eoondatlons  dose  by,  called  Bnmt  Walls, 
which  may  be  the  aite  of  the  Koman  station. 
At  Fartlungstone,  too,  to  the  southward, 
exist  curious  rains  and  earthworks,  which 
90016  have  oonjeetored  to  be  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  Ethelfleda'a  castles  erected 
to  curb  the  Danish  setUemeBta  beyond, 
while  aome  hare  aeen  in  these  linea  the 
work  of  Boman  hands,  and  have  attributed 
them  to  Fublins  Ostorius,  who,  it  ia  aaid, 
drew  a  line  of  forta  between  the  Nen  and 
the  Avon  to  protect  tbat  southern  half  of 
Britain  which  then  paid  tribate  to  Ciesar. 

Among  these  relics  of  ancient  wars,  we 
come  to  the  modem  militaty  atation  of 
Weedon  Bee — the  qoalifying  Bee  recalling 
the  existence  of  a  religioos  house  connected 
with  the  grand  Abbey  of  Bee  Hellouin  in 
Normandy,  which  itself,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, has  got  into  military  huid%  and 
supplies  cavalry  remounts  for  tiie  French 
army.  This  Weedon  of  ours  was  some 
year^  ago  considered  the  central  bob  of 
old  England  in  the  way  of  military  pre- 
paration, and  store-housea  and  dep6ts  were 
established  all  about;  but  of  late  years  other 
notions  have  held  sway,  and  Weedon  has 
lost  a  good  deal  of  its  military  importance. 

Then  there  is  Newham  cloae  by,  in  its 
deep  valley,  with  its  ancient  tower  where 
Thomas  Randolph  was  bom — one  of  the 
minor  poets  of  the  Shakespearean  age,  of 
whom  we  may  have  glimpses  aa  a  Cam- 
bridge Boholar  haontiag  London  taverns  in 
his  threadbare  gown,  and  tagging  verses 
as  his  share  of  the  reckoning.    Ovec  a 


tankard  looms  the  jovial  viaage  of  rare  oUl 
Ben,  who  hails  the  yoong  traant  as  "  My 
son  Randolph,"  one  of  the  moat  pregnant 
yoong  wits  of  the  time,  bat  era  long  & 
victim  to  the  loose  life  which  young  wits 
afiected  at  the  period,  or  perhapa  to  ths 
hardships  of  poverty : 


Bat  It  ia  pleasant  to  find  that  Bandolpb, 
if  landless  himself,  found  sn  aaylam  among 
the  Northamptonshire  aquirea,  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  drink  or  rhyme,  he 
was  handsomely  buried  and  provided  with 
a  laudatory  monument  by  Sir  Ghriatoi^ier 
Hatton,  tiie  nephew  and  neirof  Elizabetti's 
Lord  Keeper. 

The  Hattona,  indeed,  had  been  long 
conected  with  Northamptonahire,  and 
Holdenby,  or  Holdenby  House,  a  fine 
EltEabethan  mansion,  was  built  by  ^e 
Lord  Keeper  described  by  Oray : 

:«  green, 
in  doublet, 
jon, 
trouble  it. 

This  same  house  fell  to  the  Crown  after 
the  LordKeeper'a  deaUi,  and  was  fireqnentl  j 
occupied  by  King  Ctutrlea  the  First  Here 
it  waa  that  be  was  detained  in  honour&ble 
d^tivity  by  the  Parliament  after  the  Scote 
had  sold  kun  to  his  enemies.  And  Mther 
came  Comet  Joyce,  with  a  troop  of  hora^ 
as  an  emissary  from  Cromwell  and  the 
army,  to  loing  away  the  King  into  their 
power. 

A  large  area  of  the  coan^  of  North- 
an^ton  was  at  the  time  d  the  Conqoest 
forest-land,  and  the  great  fovest  of  Rocking- 
ham in  the  north  waa  separated  froaa 
aimilar  forests  on  the  sonthem  border  by 
only  a  narrow  ^p  of  ferUIe  eoltivated  laad. 
Here  and  there,  where  veina  of  ironBtone 
cropped  up  to  the  surface,  small  oolomoB 
of  ironworkers  estabUahed  th^nselvea,  uul 
this  industry  waa  encouraged  by  the 
Conqueror,  who  probably  introduced  some 
Norman  settlers  from  the  ironworks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rille;  and  here,  aa  in 
Rutlandshire,  gave  his  Earl-Marabal  sundir 
manors  in  the  county,  the  tenure  of  whittL 
was  to  proyide  his  men  with  horseshoes  ; 
and  irom  this  settlement  we  get  the  name 
of  Highun  Ferrers,  a  small  town  near  the 
Bedfordshire  border. 

It  seems,  too,  that  the  Conqueror  faad  in 
view  the  safety  of  these  iron  settlenaeote 
when  he  built  Eds  strong  castle  of  Rockii^> 
ham,  which  commands  the  river  Wetland 
and  the  borders  of  the  Danelagh.    The 
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mod  gateway  of  this  castle  still  remuns 
in  witueag  of  its  fonner  magnificence, 
when  this  secluded  village  w«a  the  seat 
ofConrtandCoimciL  The  famous  asaemblf 
of  Rockingham  ButnmoQed  to  settle  the 
difference  between  Anaelm  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Ked  King,  will  be  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  Mr.  Fieeman's  history  of 
the  reign.     The  castle  is  thus  described : 

"  On  a  height  just  within  the  borders  of 
Korthuoptonshin,  looking  across  the  valley 
of  the  Welland  to  the  Danish  land  to  the 
north,  the  Englishman,  Bofig,  had  in  King 
EdwaJd's  days  held  sac  and  aoc  in  hii  lord- 
ship of  Bockingham.  In  the  havoc  of 
William's  invasion,  the  home  of  BoGg 
became  waste,  and  on  that  waste  spot 
WUliam  ordered  a  castle  to  be  builk  ,  .  . 
The  moond  of  Bofig  is  yoked  oa  to  a  series 
of  boQdings  from  the  thirteentJi  century 
to  the  sixteenth,  but  we  can  still  trace 
the  lines  of  the  walls  and  ditches  which 
the  Conquered  or  his  successors  added. 
The  site  is  a  lordly  ona  .  .  .  When 
the  forest  was  still  a  forest  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  castle  of  Rocking- 
ham, one  of  the  wilder  retreats  of  English 
kinship,  must  have  been  at  once  lonelier 
and  busier  than  now." 

On  the  border  of  the  forest  lies  Gedding- 
toD,  where  stands  the  most  perfect  existing 
Eleanor  Cross.  That  a  halt  was  here  made 
in  the  funeral-march  was  probably  due  to 
the  existence  of  a  royal  house  or  nontang- 
lodge,  which  stood  upon  a  field  now  called 
Castle  Close— a  house  which  ^peara  in 
history  for  a  moment  in  1188,  when  a 
ParliaJneut  was  held  to  raise  money  for  the 
crusades,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  forest  on 
the  slopes  looking  down  ou  the  Welland, 
is  anotner  ancient  site,  Fineshade,  once 
Castle  Hymel,  which  has  a  fine  legendary 
Arthurian  touch  abont  it,  bat  demolished 
as  long  ago  aa  the  reign  of  King  John. 
Within,  the  moat  a  prioiy  was  built, 
which  took  the  name  of  Fineshade  Abbey, 
and  the  priory  in  its  turn  gave  place  to  the 
mansion  which  now  occupies  the  site,  while 
not  far  off  is  Cliff  Rogis,  or  King's  Cliff, 
where  tradition  has  plaiced  a  hunting-lodge 
of  King  John ;  while  following  the  banks 
of  the  stream  that  fiowa  towards  the  Nen, 
we  shall  come  to  historic  Fotheringhay. 

The  shame  and  remorse  that  moved  the 
sloggisb  heart  of  our  first  Stuart  king  when 
he  tnought  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  his 
mother,  and  hii  own  virtuiJ  acquiescence 
therein,  seenu  to  hare  moved  King  James 


to  suppress  all  that  might  recall  the .  cir- 
cumstances of  Mary's  execution.  Thus 
Fotheringhay  Castle  was  levelled  to  the 
gronndi  and  there  is  nothing  left  to 
give  lopal  colouring  to  our  attempts  bo 
realise,, that  tragic  scene,  when  before  grave 
lords  .,^d  weeping  women,  the  execu- 
tioner held  up  the  once  lovely  head  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  fine  old  collegiate  church  of  Fother- 
inghay contains  two  royal  tombs — of  two 
Dukes  of  York.  The  first  was  kiUed  at 
Agincourt,  and  his  death  is  described  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth ;.  the  oiber 
was  Richard  of  the  White  Kose,  whose 
bead  was  fixed  over  York  gates,  and  whose  . 
body  was  first  buried  at  Pontefract,  and 
then  brought  here,  at  tiie  instance  of  his 
wife,  Cicely,  who  liee  beside  him.  Tlie 
magnificent  altar  •  tombs  which  once 
adorned  this  burial-place  of  the  Planta- 
geneta  have  vanished  with  the .  ancient 
chancel  The  existing  monuments  were 
erected  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
may  be  remembered,  too,  that  here  at 
Fotheringhay  is  the  birthplace  of  Richard 
the  Third. 

The  neighbouring  town  'of  OnmUe, 
higher  up  tiie  river  Nan,  is  noted  for  its 
fine  grammar  ■  school,  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  centory,  by  a  citizen  of  London, 
Sir  W.  Laxton,  Lord  Mayor,  who  gave  the 
mani^emuit  of  it  to  the  Qrooers'  Com- 
pany, in  whose  bauds  it  still  rwouns,  and 
who  have  recently  rebuilt  and  enluged  the 
schools.  There  is  also  a  bluecoatHsehool,  as 
well  as  sundry  almshouses  of  ancient  date, 
while  all  around  is  a  beaatifiil  tract  of 
country,  finely  ornamented  with  woods 
and  water,  abouuding  in  the  pleasant 
mauBions  of  nobles  and  squires. 

The  whole  county,  indeed,  is  thickly 
studded  with  muisions  and  seats,  and  Is 
described  by  cue  of  its  earliest  historians 
as  "  worthy  to .  be  termed  the  Hecrald's 
garden,  wherein  they  may  gather  such 
varieties  of  coates  as  in  some  degree  or 
other  matohe  all  their  coates  in  Eiuland." 

The  same  author  also  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  other  advantages  of  the 
county.  "For  Hawkioge  both  on  land 
and  Eiver  it  will  hardly  be  matched. 
Game  of  all  sorts  too  delighte  the  noble 
mynde,"  which  was  then  thought  to  be 
synonymous  .  with  the  mind  of  a  noble. 
But  our  author  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
general  pnbUc,  and  recommends  to  them 
his  favourite  county  thus :  "  The  oonntrie 
most  comfortable  for  travaylen  not  only  in 
regard  of  the  Qpen  prospects  which  ue  so 
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delighUol  to  vayfariDge  men,  bat  aUo  ia 
regiud  of  plentia  of  Townes,  puiahM,  ud 
viUjLgeB.  In  thie  eliire  &  Tn^ller  may  In 
the  bighmuee  as  he  oonunoiiiy  tntveUeth 
number  in  some  places  twenty,  at  aome 
stadona  thirty  or  more  pariahe  charohei. 
And  10  mach  tlie  rather  for  that  the  most 
parte  of  the  steeples  in  all  that  conntrie 
are  carried  very  high  with  a  kind  of  spire 
like  onto  a  Pyramjs." 

Jost  as  at  the  Bonthem  end  of  the  county 
Watling  Street  forms  a  dividing-line,  so 
does  another  ancient  road,  British  and 
Roman,  oBt  off  a  sHee  in  the  northern  part, 
where  the  comty  begins  to  show  iigns  (rf 
the  fen-distaict  near  at  band.  For  Ermin 
Street,  here,  strikes  Mroes  the  coonty — a 
highway  that  begins  in  Oracechorch  Street 
and  Biuiopagate,  and  traverses  the  conntry 
in  its  sternly  Boman  fashion,  as  if  laid  out 
with  a  steught  mler,  pointing  directly  for 
Lincoln.  There  is  a  small  Roman  station 
near  where  the  toad  crosses  the  Nen  at 
Oaitor,  while,  farther  north,  it  passes  throngh 
Bo^hley  Park,  a  fine  old  Tndor  mansion, 
bniH  by  the  wily  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  now  occupied  by  his 
descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

In  diis  comer  of  the  ootinty  lies 
Petetborongfa,  the  ancient  Medehamated, 
the  fonndation  of  whoae  abb^  dates  from 
early  Saxon  times.  The  original  founder 
was  Peada,  the  son  of  the  ccael  Penda, 
the  heathen  king  of  Mercia,  and  the  records 
of  the  Bubeeqnent  history  of  the  abbey 
might  fill  bulky  volumes.  The  present 
ca£edral,  in  its  west  front,  aurpassei, 
perh^M,  any  known  example,  bat  the  rest 
of  the  stmctore  is  hardly  so  fortunate,  and 
its  central  tower  has  just  been  pulled  down, 
and  is  in  course  of  reconstruction.  Thevene- 
rable  abbey-church  owes  its  preservatioD, 
through  the  storms  of  the  Reformation,  to 
having  been  chosen  as  the  bishop's  seat  of 
the  new  diocese  of  Peterborougn,  and  its 
last  abbot  became  ita  first  bishop.  While 
the  church  was  still  an  abbey-church,  the 
body  of  the  discrowned  queen  of  England 
— Katharine,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry 
the  Eighth — was  brought  here  tot  inter- 
ment, and,  later  on,  the  body  of  another 
uncrowned  queen — Mary  of  Scots — found 
a  temporary  resting-place  within  its  walla. 

Seven  mile*  north  of  Peterboroagfa, 
at  Norborongh,  an  andsnt  Saxon  settle- 
ment menticmed  in  the  Chronicle — ^the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  that  is — stands  a  farm- 
house, the  remnant  of  a  large  and  curiooi 
manta-home ;  and  thia  was  the  death-place 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  the  mate  t^  one 


greater  than  a  king.  For  here  waa  the 
andent  reridence  of  the  Claypoles,  one  of 
whom— John — had  married  Oliver  Grom- 
well'a  daughter;  and  here  died  the  widow 
of  the  Lora  Protector,  having  passed  her 
hut  years  in  quiet  retirement — here,  on  the 
verge  of  Cromwell's  fen-country,  where  she 
was  regarded,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal 
of  silent  reverence.  Otherwise,  this  ex- 
protectress  was  not  by  any  means  a  fanatic 
Cromwellite,  nor  had  she  ever  risen  to  ih% 
height  of  her  fortunes,  but  had  remuned 
ever  a  plain  country  dame,  who  had 
certainly  nad  greatness  thrast  upon  hec,  but 
who  had  always  doubted  its  permanenc& 

To  return  to  Ermin  Street,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  crossed  the  Nen  near  Castor, 
probably  by  some  Roman  bridge  which  has 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  dark 
agea  The  older  British  road  diveraed 
at  a  point  farther  soath  in  Huntingiun, 
and  entered  the  county  by  a  ford,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Wansford — a  village 
noted  to  this  day  as  a  junction-point  of 
highways,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
viUagea  in  England,  it  is  sud,  with  five 
capital  roads  branching  from  it,  the  direo- 
don-posts  on  which  point  respectively  to 
London,  Scotland,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
and  PeterborougbL  A  long  bridge  of  some 
antiquity  has  rendered  needless  uie  ancient 
ford,  and  the  village  is  thus  sometimBS 
called  Wansford  Brig,  and  oftener  Wana- 
ford  in  England,  from  an  old  stoiy  of  a 
flood  in  these  parts,  when  a  farmers  man 
was  carried  off  asleep  on  a  haycock,  and 
awaking  in  some  unknown  part,  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  where  he  came  firom,  replied, 
"Wansford  in  England,"  a  story  which 
Drunken  Bamaby  has  given  us  io  Latin 
verse,  and  in  the  following  English  rhyme  : 

On  ft  bftvcock  sleepioa  (ouDdlj, 

Tb'  river  roae  and  took  me  round!; 

Down  the  aurrent ;  people  criad. 

Sleeping  down  tbe  Itreun  I  byd, 

"  Where  »i»»y,"  quoUi  th^,     frotn  G 

Ho,  from  Wuuiford  Brigs  in  Englmnd. 


IN  COMING  HOUHS. 
Ik  cominc  hours,  when  si]  we  wy 
Makei  f  olnen  of  oar  blin  to-d>y 
Hu  f ftded,  as  from  luminer  sky 
The  SQDBet  gloriea  slowly  die, 
From  gold  and  rose  to  dreiuy  grey, 
And  I  most  learn  m  best  I  may 
To  watcb  it,  ae  it  fades  away  ; 
I  think  I  will  not  moan  or  cry 

In  coming  honn. 
I  think  I  will  not  utter  "  nay," 
Knowing  that  all  tbingi  must  deoay 
Nor  even  weep,  or  queation  wby ; 
But  o'er  our  dead  dream,  tender^, 
For  blessings  for  my  darling  pray, 

In  commg  hours. 
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THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  MHEILLEA, 

A  8T0BT. 
It  ITU  a  fine  utanm  tftemoon;  the 
lunlight  BbreamiDg  throogh  a  treDis-vork 
of  gre;  oloods,  and  a  soft  breeze  making 
the  poppies  onl^  toss  their  ecarlet  heads 
mora  noeUy  u  it  went  whispering  by. 

Id  tiu  midst  of  an  aodalatiDg  ooontry, 
atoated  between  a  range  of  ragged  monn- 
toins  and  the  eea,  wMoh  had^  woven  a 
fringe  (d  goUeys  alotu;  the  rocky  coaat, 
wen  nrenl  cbuna  of  low  bilk  Their 
gentle  correa,  all  rnnning  in  the  same 
direction,  ihowed  that  they  had  been 
formed  in  the  bed  of  some  prehistoric 
ocean ;  but  they  wera  now  covered  with 
eorola&ds  and  meadows,  separated  from 
one  another  chiefly  by  dykee  crowned 
with  yellow  gorse,  among  wMch  grew  many 
a  pnrple  fo^ore. 

The  nearast  of  these  hills  contained 
onfy  one  field,  where  an  excellent  crop  of 
corn  bad  lately  waved.  At  its  base  ran 
a  pretty  little  rivnlet,  which,  after  taming 
a  mill  and  passing  under  an  avenue  of 
alders  close  by  the  aide  of  a  pictoreaqne 
old  rain,  arrived  here  to  linger  among 
mossy  beds  of  forgeb-me-note,  and  then  to 
wind  merrily  down  to  the  sea.  A  large 
nomber  of  bnildbgs  wera  stndded  about 
the  distant  slopes ;  here,  a  village  nestled 
among  the  trees ;  tliera,  a  row  of  labourers' 
cottages  faced  a  comfortable  fiumhoose, 
with  its  bams  and  cattle  -  sheds ;  and 
yonder,  where  the  gulls  were  hovering  in 
the  air,  rose  the  grey  walls  of  a  sleepy 
little  fishing-towa 

Part  of  the  com  had  already  been 
carried,  bnt  some  was  standing  about  in 
stooks,  each  containing  twelve  sheaves 
arranged  in  the  Manx  style — a  solid  square 
of  nine  upright  sheaves  as  a  foundation, 
Ouai  two  lud  on  the  top  of  that,  and 
lastly,  one  on  the  top  of  aU.  A  small 
strip  near  the  rivulet  was  still  nncnt  The 
liniiets  wera  making  merry  in  the  hedge- 
rows, bat  tiie  landraQ's  harsh  notes  wera 
growing  more  uieasy  as  the  sound  of  the 
scythes  drew  nearer  its  retreat  Now  and 
anin  the  reapers  stopped  to  indulge  in 
wfld  shonts  as  a  rabbit  scampered  off, 
evidently  thinking  that  the  crop-eared 
sheepdt^  in  attenduioe  was  very  miplBasant 
company. 

As  the  do^  was  returning  from  one  of 
tiiese  expeditions,  lootdng  greatly  ashamed 
of  his  want  of  succwss,  there  approached 
an^  elderly  man  with  reddish  hair,  an 
irntable  east  of  featnres.  and  a  Domnnnii 


strut  In  some  mysterious  way,  Mr.  Daniel 
Cosnahan  contrived  to  support  a  large 
amount  of  dignity  on  a  very  small  ofSce, 
for  he  was  merely  the  parish  snmner.  It 
has  recently  been  su^ested  that  a  chicken, 
on  emerging  from  its  shell,  peeks  straight 
at  a  gram  of  oom  because  it  nmembera 
its  mother  having  done  sa  On  the  same 
principle,  I  would  suggest  that  the  crop- 
eared  sheepdog  gave  the  snmner  a  wide 
berth  because  he  had  inherited  a  memory 
of  that  officer's  functions  in  times  past 
At  any  rate,  he  slunk  off  to  a  heap  of 
coats,  and  lay  down,  entrenched  among 
several  cans  and  mugs. 

In  the  field,  also,  wen  a  nomber  of 
brightly  -  clad  women,  who  had  been 
engaged  inbinding  and  gleaning,  and  who 
were  gathered  around  taa  Queen  of  the 
Mheillea,  or  Harvest  Home.  And  a  very 
pretty  queen  Esther  made,  with  her 
merry  snnbnmt  face,  rosy  cheeks,  mis- 
chievous blue  eyes,  and  fluen  hair.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  ground  platting  corn- 
stalks into  a  figure  as  much  uke  that  of  a 
human  being  as  possible,  whUe  her  subjects 
w;ere  giving  her  playful  advice. 

In  this  none  was  more  assiduons  than 
John  Taylor,  a  tall,  well-built,  good-looking 

i'oung  man,  who  was  standing  before  her, 
saning  on  his  scythe,  his  bare  arms  as 
brown  as  Ms  face,  and  his  muscles  as  hard 
as  iroa  His  strength  and  skill  in  the 
harvest-field  had  won  the  iq)probatiott  of 
even  cautions  old  Billy  Fargner,  and  the 
jannty  set  of  Us  cap  showed  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  his  powers. 

He  had  long  been  anxious  to  "keep 
company  "  with  Esther,  and,  now  that  she 
had  beui  elected  Queen  of  the  Mheillea, 
thought  more  of  her  smiles  than  ever. 
But,  notwithstanding  a  UUng  for  his 
attentions,  she  hesitated  to  commit  her- 
self to  an  admirer  who  was  not  of  her 
own  people,  at  least  while  there  were 
plenty  of  eligible  suitors  about — IMck 
Vondy,  for  instance,  the  fine  young  fellow 
nodding  at  her  from  his  station  among  the 

Esther  held  up  her  straw-doll  and 
lanj^ed. 

"  That'll  do  nicely,"  declared  John,  eager 
to  recall  her  notice  to  himself. 

"  Oh,  but  wut,  though,"  she  answered, 
till  she's  got  ribbons,  an'  flowers,  an'  all 
You're  in  too  mnch  of  a  hurry  to  admire 
her,  John." 

But  the  approach  of  the  aumner  put  an 
end  to  both  talking  and  work.  All  turned 
round  to  watch  him.    With  a  irrand  sween 
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of  the  hand,  he  g&ve  ths  customary  greet- 
iDg  to  the  reapers : 

"  Dy  bishee  Jeo  eliia  I "  * 

"  An'  is  it  tiie  Boandey  Voddey  thon'rt 
after,  Muter  Cosn&haul"  drawled  old 
Billy  Fargher,  twis^g  ap  hia  bent  head 
and  staring  very  much  like  a  parrot 

"Yes,  William  Fargber,  that  is  my 
business." 

"  Aw,  wall,  tb«  Obooney  Moar  f  is  away 
for  a  while,  but " 

"  Hia  presence  is  nmiecesaaiy,"  declared 
the  pompons  anmner,  selecdng  the  three 
longest  stalks  he  could  find.  When  he 
had  tied  them  into  a  band,  he  proceeded  to 
collect  inside  it  aa  much  com  as  it  would 
bold,  due  allowance  being  nutde  for  the 
knots. 

The  Boandey  Voddey,  or  Dog  Sheaf, 
was  the  sumner's  duty  of  com,  paid  by 
erery  farmer,  and  the  work  tiiat  ne  once 
had  to  perform  for  it«  was  calling  within 
the  church  "all  such  things  as  he  is 
requested  of  the  parish,  that  is  gone  or 
lost,"  and  standing  "at  the  chance-door 
at  time  of  service  to  whip  and  beat  all  the 
dt^gs."  The  duty  is  usually  paid  ia 
money  nowadays,  out  when  the  snnmer 
baa  demanded  it  in  kind,  he  has  always 
been  upheld  by  the  court. 

While  the  others  watched  him  in  curious 
silence,  a  grin  was  gradually  broadening 
on  John's  face.  The  rustic  swain  feeu 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  being  in- 
ceBsantly  funny,  while  his  opportunities 
and  powers  in  this  direction  are  so  limited 
aa  to  make  his  joke  a  peculiarly  laborious 
proceeding.  John,  however,  ttiought  that 
he  saw  a  capital  chance  of  showing  off 
before  Katber,  and  putting  Dick  Vondy 
altogether  in  the  shade. 

He  stepped  forward  on  tiptoe  until  he 
arrived  close  behind  the  sumner,  who  was 
bending  over  his  sheaf.  Then  he  cautiously 
advanced  the  point  of  his  scythe,  cut  the 
band,  and,  turning  sharply,  stood  grimung 
at  the  sky  with  his  mouth  open  and  his 
unoccupied  hand  rubbing  bis  chin — the 
veiy  picture  of  innocence,  as  he  thought 

'There  was  a  general  hngh  as  the  sheaf 
fell  to  the  ground  and  mingled  with  the 
com  lying  there.  But  faces  became  grave 
when  the  sumner  turned  upon  the  esprit 
and  angrily  exclaimed : 

"  May  a  stone  of  the  church  be  found  in 
thy  dwelling,  John  Taylor." 

This — perhaps  the  heaviest  curse  that 


could  be  laid  upon  a  Manxman — had  little 
weight  with  an  Eogliflhtnan  like  John, 
who  had  not  tfaorottghly  imbibed  the 
insular  superstitions.  Besides,  be  now 
found  himself  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
imperative  to  keep  up  appearances,  for 
Esther,  and  indeed,  everyone  else,  was 
staring  at  him.  So  he  wheeled  round,  and 
replied  itlth  an  uneasy  laugh ; 

"A  dozen,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Cosnahan." 

"  One  will  be  sufficient,  my  man,"  said 
the  sumner,  choosing  some  fresh  atalks. 

"Then  one  shall  be  in  my  house  this 
very  night" 

"  Hold  tbv  tongue,  man,"  remonatratod 
old  Billy  Fargher  Kood-natnredly.  "It 
may  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  sprat  to  nm  on  a 
hook  as  ifl  baited  for  a  mackerel,  bat  I 
reckon  it's  sorry  enough  afterwards  it 
didn't  leave  it  alon&  An'  it'U  be  bettar 
for  thee,  John,  to  draw  in  thy  faortis." 

John  laughed  scornfully,  saying : 

"  Yoa  ought  to  go  for  a  schoolmaster, 
Billy,  only  you  won't  do  much  good 
lecturing  me  at  all  What  IVe  aaid,  I've 
said  and  mean  to  stack  to,  so  tiiere's  an 
end  on  it" 

"It's  easy  talkin'  while  the  sun  Is 
shinin',"  put  in  Dick  Vondy,  who  naturally 
was  not  displeased  at  the  chance  of  driving 
his  rival  into  a  comer;  "bat  wait  fill  the 
darkness  comes,  if  the  oul'  fellow  geta  a 
grip  o'  you  then,  therell  be  a  change  in 
your  note,  111  warrant" 

"There  will— will  there  t  Well  see." 

"Aw,  I  know  thou'rt  as  owdacious  •■  a 
white  stone,"  drawled  f  Uly  Fargher,  pre- 
paring to  sharpen  his  scythe ;  "  an'  thon'rt 
a  mortal  ^ood  han'  at  playin'  fodjeeaght,* 
too ;  but  if  there's  any  truth  in  the  things 
I  bear  tell  on,  I'm  not  so  very  sure  that 
the  fac's  don't  belie  thee — sometimes,  any- 
way." 

"John,"  cried  Esther,  anxious  to  tor- 
minate  a  scene  in  which  one  of  her 
admirers  was  playing  an  unsatisfactory 
part  "  come  here,  I  want  you." 

He  cast  a  withering  glance  at  Billy  and 
the  sumner,  and  then  obeyed  the  command, 
stopping  once  on  the  way  to  look  round  M 
if  about  to  hurl  back  a  last  retort,  but 
changing  his  mind  at  a  mute  appeal  from 
Esther,  He  could  not  resist  ner  pretty 
pleading  face,  and  as  he  knelt  by  her  side, 
began  to  smile. 

"  Billy's  a  reglar  old  noodle  I "  he  said  in 
self-defence;  "and  as  for  the  aumner, 
that" — a  snap  of  the  fingers — "for  him 

*  Diawing  Um  Imik  bow. 
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utdluawordB.  I  don't  oak Bntvhat's 

the  Qse  of  talking!  Can  I  help  yon, 
E^herJ" 

Shs  lud  ber  band  on  hie  arm,  and  said : 

"  Bat  sorely  yonll  never  be  bo  foolish — 
aye,  an'  vieked,  too,  as  to  do  what  yon 
npokv  of?  Yon'll  never  have  a  day's  luck 
aiterwmrds,  an'  I,  for  one,  will  be  afraid  to 
come  near  you." 

He  heaitated  for  a  miunent,  looking  at 
her  wisUbUy,  bat  a  laugh  from  Dick 
Vondy  determined  him. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  Esther,"  he 
said,  "for  I've  passed  my  word,  and  I 
om't  go  bacd£  &om  it" 

The  women  aroond  r^arded  him  as  a 
doomed  man.  They  wore  staring  at  him 
with  almost  as  mach  awe  as  if  he  had  been 
going  to  the  scaffold,  and  this  close  obsar- 
ration  rendered  him  too  nnoomfortable  to 
attempt  to  set  himself  right  with  Esther, 
irhoee  vanity  was  not  a  little  piqned  at  bis 
obstinacy.  He  was  onwilling  to  leave  her, 
and  yet,  in  the  presenoe  of  these  spectators, 
he  oonld  not  speak  as  he  would  have  wished; 
so  be  knelt  there,  silenUy  watching  her 
patting  the  finishing-toaches  to  her  task. 

The  Manx  mstics  are  convinced  that 
ftnyone  who  tampers  with  a  mined  church 
wul  assoredly  oome  to  a  bad  end ;  a  very 
fooliah  oonviction,  if  you  will;  bat,  foonded 
on  a  venerataon  for  the  place  where  their 
fathers  worshipped,  it  sorely  has  its  ad- 
mirable qnali^es.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
island  still  contains  so  many  ancient  mins, 
some  of  which  are  aupposed  to  date  back  to 
the  fifth  centory,  when  GermanoB,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Man,  and  indeed  in  the  British 
Isles,  built  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
nine^-three  churches,  all  extremely  small.* 
No  Manxman  woold  venture  to  lay  a 
finger  on  them ;  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  a  reckless  and  abandoned  thing  to  do. 
Hence  the  feelings  with  which  Jobli  was 
rwsrded  by  his  companions  in  the  harvest- 
field.  Although  be  himself  was  not  quite 
free  from  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  his 
proposed  act,  this  very  fear  only  sparred 
him  more  resolutely  forward,  for  it  gave 


*  Bode  pnta  the  population  at  three  buDdred 
funilieB  in  bia  day,  which  would  give  nearly  two 
churches  to  three  families.  This  ia  corroborated  hy 
tbeir  size.  Ctiibber  Vonday,  near  Qraniby,  is 
oght  feot  by  four  and  a,  half  feet,  equal  to  thirty- 
>ix  nquore  feet.  This  would  accommodate  about 
ttrea  penoiu.  Beeid«fi,  the  style  of  arohiteoture 
ii  the  "  beninK-bone,"  and  tbe  stones  employed 
■bow  DO  trace  of  a  tooL  So,  on  all  poinU,  tbe 
tradition  embodied  in  old  liallad  seems  well- 
EMmded.  And  here  let  me  again  aoknowledse  my 
indebtadneas  for  many  of  my  data  to  the  valuable 
■eriea  of  workd  Usoed  by  the  Manx  Society. 


Billy  Fargbor's  scepticism  something  to 
take  hold  oL 

Shortly  after  the  snmner's  departure,  the 
last  aheaf  was  cat,  and  tbe  reapers  gathered 
round  their  queen.  She  hod  finished 
her  straw  figure,  which  was  now  decked 
wi^i  poppies,  and  comfiowers,  and  ribbons. 
It  was  beaatifol,  they  all  declared,  as  she 
laughingly  held  it  up  for  inspection.  Carry- 
ing it  in  her  arms,  she  led  tbe  way  across 
the  field,  John  walking  rather  in  advance  of 
the  others  with  a  can  and  several  mugs. 
He  talked  loudly,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  ne 
had  not  a  care  in  the  whole  world,  but  in 
this  deportment  was  rather  hindered  by 
Dick  vondy's  sly  gluicea  and  Billy 
Fargher's  silent  disdain. 

When  the  party  gained  the  t<^  of  the 
bill,  a  round  of  cheers  proclaimed  the 
Harvest  Home,  and  the  ceremony  was 
completed  by  the  drinking  of  jongb,  [jenti- 
fally  sprinkled  with  black  pepper,  to  give 
it  a  flavour,  or,  as  Billy  said,  "  to  make  it 
take  a  boul'  o'  thy  throat,  boy." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  supper  in  a 
lai^ebam.  The  table  consisted  of  a  number 
of  boards  supported  on  barrels,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  homespun  linen.  It  was 
lighted  by  candles,  which  were  also  affixed 
to  the  walls  by  means  of  tin  holders.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  excellent  joints  and 
v^etables,  and  in  the  eentre  stood  a  row 
of  jugs  filled  with  foaming  jougb.  Ilie 
Dhooney  Moar  himself  presided,  bis 
energies  being  concentrated  upon  the 
carving  of  a  huge  round  of  beef,  which  was 
continoally  menaced  by  empty  platters. 
The  Queen  of  the  Mheillea,  looking  very 
pretty  in  a  pink  dress,  with  a  bunch  of 
blue  forget-me-nots  at  ber  throat,  sat  at 
the  other  end.  Dick  Yondy  was  on  her 
right  hand,  facing  John,  who  seemed 
scarcely  happy,  though  he  laughed  more 
than  usaaL  Indeed  there  was  no  lack  of 
noise  and  merriment  until  tbe  time  came 
for  proposing  toasts,  when  Uiose  who  had 
to  sp^  be^  to  exhibit  symptoms  of 
distress,  gazing  blankly  for  inspiration 
at  every  object  in  turn. 

It  may  seem  carious  that  at  a  harvest- 
home  supper  tbe  toast  that  received  tbe 
most  enthusiastic  rapping  should  have 
been,  "  Life  to  man  and  death  to  fish." 
But  a  glance  at  the  men's  faces,  hands,  and 
dress  was  enough  to  show  that  they 
belonged  as  much  to  tbe  sea  as  to  tbe  land. 
In  fact,  the  prosperity  of  the  Manx  peasant 
so  greatly  depends  upon  the  saccess  of  tbe 
season's  fishing  that  "So  herring,  no 
weddinir."  has  nassed  into  a  proverb. 
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There  was  yet  another  toaet — a  toast 
dear  to  all  Manxmen,  bnt  especiallr  to 
those  living  in  a  far  conntry,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Anstralian  boah,  or  in  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  States.  Tbo  sights  and  sounds 
aroimd  them  may  be  strange,  bat  when 
the  wonderful  bond  of  sympathy  draws 
them  together  in  their  distant  homes,  faces 
brighten  and  hand  grips  hand,  and  there 
rises  in  erery  mind  a  host  of  loving 
memories  at  the  words,  "Elian  Vsnnin 
YegYeen."*  The  glass  is  set  down  empty; 
there  is  a  solemn  sUence ;  the  eyes  of  es«h 
are  averted  from  his  neighbonr'B — they  are 
too  dim.  It  was  difTerent  with  these  roatics, 
who  drank  with  cheers  and  laughter,  nntil 
the  candles  flickered  to  the  verge  of  going 
ont^  They,  yon  see,  were  safe  in  their 
island  home. 

"  Well,  Billy,  how've  you  been  gettin' 
OD  t "  asked  Dick  Yondy  of  his  neigh- 
boor, 

"Aw,  middlin',  boy  —  just  niddlin'. 
replied  Billy,  who  had  stowed  away  a  very 
surprising  sapper.  Then  he  twisted  np 
his  gnarled  featores,  and  whispered  :  "b 
that  stupid  fellow  John  gtnn'  for  to  play 
the  misctuef  this  night,  dost  thoa  know  1 " 
"  I  can't  si^  for  Uiat  at  all  Re's  been 
craisia'  aronnd  with  a  face  as  bold  as  a 
weasel,  bat  maybe  hell  draw  back  when  it 
comes  to  the  pnak" 

"John's  nnconunoQ  stabbom,  though. 
When  he's  got  houl'  of  a  notion,  he's  iDce 
a  lobster  with  his  head  in  the  cleave — he 
can't  draw  back  again,  so  he  most  go  for- 
ward, though  the  pot's  on  the  fire  ready 
wudn'  to  boU  him. 

"John,"  said  Esther,  deternuned  to 
make  one  more  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  adventure — she  was  as  lotti  as 
any  fashionable  lady  to  put  with  an 
admirer,  "  remember,  I've  warned  you 
what'U  happen.  A  fins  thing,  pretendin' 
to  care  about  me,  comin'  here  with  yoor 
soft  words,  an'  then  nmnin'  off  to  do  the 
very  thing  I  don't  wish  yoa  to  do,  an' 
bringin'  harm  to  yoorself,  an'  maybe  others ! 
I  won't  dance  with  you  once,  so  there  1 
Just  go  and  please  yourself.  Dick,"  added 
this  forward  young  maiden  with  a  coquettish 
smile,  "  don't  fo^et  I'm  goin'  to  hare  the 
first  dance  with  yon." 

"  Well,  Esther,"  said  John  in  an  under- 
tone, "  if  you're  so  set  against  it  as  all 

that " 

"  Hallo  I  you're  gettin'  afraid  already," 
interrupted  Dick  slyly. 

*  The  dew  little  Isle  of  Mao.  | 


"Is  this  thing  true  that  I  hear  about 
yon,  John  1 "  demanded  the  Dhooney  Moar 
from  the  far  end  of  the  table. 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  who  had  long  since 
repented  of  his  foolish  boast,  ms  face 
was  aglow  with  colour  as  he  glanced  round 
defiantly,  and  then  b^an  to  play  with  his 
knifa  It  was  an  awkward  silence  for  him, 
and  Billy  Fargher's  drawling  tones  only 
made  matters  worse. 

"  Maybe,  John,  thoa  hast  thought  bettor 
of  it,"  he  said  with  a  good-natared  grin. 
"  Thou  wonld'st  fain  be  numbered  with  the 
flock,  bat  thy  bleat  is  the  bleat  of  the 
goat" 

John  sprang  excitedly  to  his  feet 

"  Nay,  he  cried,  wiUi  an  angry  thump 
of  his  fist  on  the  table,  "but  I  haven't 
thought  better  of  it  If  you're  afrud  of 
doing  a  thing  yourself,  Billy,  that^s  no 
reason  why  omet  people  are.     Ill  go  this 


"Essy,  John,  easy,"  said  the  old  fellow. 
"There 8  time  enoogh  with  the  whole 
night  before  thee,  ancTsome  o'  the  laweall 
be  hankerin'  after  a  dance  with  a  strappin' 
lad  like  thee," 

While  John  was  still  hesitating,  there 
was  a  general  more  to  dear  tlie  room. 
The  table  was  soon  dismantled,  and  when 
the  things  had  been  placed  out  oF  harm's 
way,  the  men,  who  had  clustered  in  one 
comer,  trickled  diffidently  in  twos  and 
threes  to  seek  thefr  partners,  who  had 
clustered  in  another. 

Among  the  company  was  a  black  fiddler 
with  white  hair,  wnicb  caused  him  to  look 
as  if  a  singularly  stupid  mistake  had  been 
made  in  colouring  him.  Seated  on  a  barrel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  he  was  a  very 
striking  object  even  in  the  dim  candle-light. 
After  a  httle  preliminair  scrapii^,  he 
struck  up  "  The  White  and  the  Grey,"  the 
air  with  which  it  was  once  customaiT  "  to 
tetche"  couples  about  to  be  married,  "to 
the  churche,  playnge  sweetlye  afore  them," 
and  afterwards  "gentillye  brings  them 
home  agayne  with  DAck-pipe."  Then  com- 
menced a  real  old  countey  dance,  very 
opular  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Iharles  the  Second,  and  now,  pein^t, 
lingering  only  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  smiles  and  laughter  d  the  young 
people  as  the  bright  dresses  of  the  women 
wove  curious  patterns  with  the  dark-Uae 
coats  of  the  men ;  the  exated  stampii^  of 
feet  which  punctuated  evwy  fredL  dejpar- 
ture;  the  expressioa  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment on  the  Teather-wotn  facw  of  the 
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Mat,  looking  on  wiUi  ta  intenw  intarait 
tint  would  not  allov  thom  to  miu  & 
onele  morement ;  tin  «bony  coonteiuuuw 
(tf  uie  wtut»4iekded  fiddlar  ahining  from  a 
pbxf  of  cudleB—all  oombined  to  fonn  a 
Tery  effediTo  pictnre  of  nuUc  happi&eaa. 

One  penoD  atone  looked  ill  at  ease, 
ud  Uut  ma  John  Taylor.  He  itood  near 
the  door,  fidgeting  with  hie  bat  and  feeling 
tliat  noting  would  giro  him  so  much 
ntisEaetioTt  as  to  flatten  Dick  Vondy's  noia 
AHhooKh  he  did  not  like  to  leave  the 
■cene  dear  for  his  riral,  he  wonld  not  ask 
Either,  or  indeed  anyone  else,  to  dance 
with  him.  It  seamed  to  him  that  there 
ni  a  Tile  eonspiiacy  against  his  happiness, 
■nd  he  accordingly  resented  it  by  trealiiig 
(hem  all  with  sullen  indifl'erence.  Not 
that  they  seemed  to  mind  it  much — that 
was  Uie  TezatJooB  part  of  the  thing — if 
only  th<^  had  diown  a  little  penitent  grief, 
be  woold  readDy  have  foigiren  them.  Bnt 
titere  was  Either  smilinz  and  laughing  as 
if  nothing  bad  happened;  it  was  extremely 
tiBsperating  wheoi  be  felt  >o  miserable  I 
To  make  matters  worse,  tbaA  irritating  old 
fE^w,  Billy  Faigher,  kept  glandng  at  him 
m  a  way  that  was  enough  to  pat  anyone 
out  of  temper. 

At  last,  John  could  eudore  it  no  longer. 
He  pat  on  his  bat  and  rosbed  out,  intend- 
ing to  prove  that  ha  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

It  was  a  BtUI,  warm  night,  the  stars 
ihining  brightly,  bat  no  moon.  From  the 
range  of  moantains  lowering  blackly  agunst 
the  n<nthem  sky,  where  "  the  merry 
dancers"*  were  treading  their  mystic 
measures,  to  the  aQvery  gleam  in  the  south, 
tlM  landscape  had  a  strange  beauty  which 
(oly  the  ses  can  giva  It  is  not  merely 
the  beauty  of  reflected  Iwht  falling  upon 
the  elooda  and  olidb  ana  filling  the  air 
with  a  w^  shimmer  not  unlike  ue  glitter 
cf  crisp  snow,  nor  the  shell-like  murmur 
trf  the  distant  wares,  nor  Uie  delicate 
fragrance  that  pats  new  life  into  eyery 
nerre ;  it  is  a  beauty  combining  all  these, 
and  others  too  subtle  for  words,  and 
■ppealing  to  every  sense,  so  that  he  who 
us  bat  one  can  nevertheless  detect  its 
presence.  There  are  some  animals  that 
eu  feel  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and 
it  seems  sometimes  aa  if  man  has  a  similar 
faculty  upon  which  the  sea  exerts  a  most 
powerful  influence. 

At  any  rate,  John  Taylor  no  sooner 
fcund  himself  alone  wiUi  the  grandeur  of 
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the  night  than  he  was  stniok  by  a  cwtain 
sense  of  incongrnity,  which  he  could  not 
exactly  account  for.  If  it  was  a  ridicn- 
loosly  small  thing  that  he  was  aboat 
to  do,  he  could  scarcely  be  e^>ected  to 
acknowledge  that — yet  he  was  £mly  oon- 
scioos  of  ue  fact  The  immensi^  of  the 
stany  dome  makes  one  feel  hie  mstgnifi- 
cance  in  a  way  that  a  single  son  can  never 
do ;  and  in  the  unedacated  peasant,  unable 
to  convert  his  feelings  into  reflection,  and 
BO  to  relieve  the  {oessote,  they  invariably 
take  the  form  of  a  vagae  saperstitioos  awe, 
which  any  onuenal  occarrence  crystallises 
into  fear  of  bodily  harm. 

John's  first  sensation  was  rather  as  if  he 
had  inadverteudy  stepped  into  a  brisk 
shower-baUi ;  bis  resentment  cooled  down 
with  astoniahing  rapidly,  and  be  b^an  to 
pity  himself  for  having  to  leave  a  scene 
where  everyone  was  so  happy.  He  was 
not  yet  near  onoagh  to  his  act  to  entertain 
any  dread  of  the  consequences ;  he  was 
occnpied  solely  with  his  present  position. 
Finding  some  relief  in  the  mere  act  of 
walking,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  strode 
along,  with  clenched  fists  and  swinging 
arms,  until  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  was 
reached.  Here  he  stopped  to  look  round, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was 
notbi:^  to  fear.  More  than  once  he  had 
fanciea  be  heard  strange  noises  and 
caught  sight  of  shadowy  forms.  It  was  an 
uncomfortable  idea,  but  now  that  he  came 
to  examine  it  oarBfolly,  be  could  find 
nothing  to  jnstiiy  it,  Fsha  I  it  was  all 
nonsense. 

He  resolutely  went  forward  again,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  [Hctoresque  old  ruin 
embedded  among  trees,  which  looked  grim 
and  Bpectral  in  we  dusky  nigbt. 

There  was  bat  little  remaining  of  this 
ancient  abbey,  barely  enough,  indeed,  to 
show  what  space  it  had  origmaUy  covered. 
In  one  comer  there  was  a  crumbling  tower, 
attached  to  a  fragment  of  wall,  from  which 
the  mortar  hod  long  since  disappeared.  It 
was  moss-grown  and  Ucben-atuned,  and 
the  interstices  between  the  stones  were 
filled  with  tiny  ferns,  ohiefiy  hartstongne 
and  maidenbair  ipleenwort  Tbe  sround 
around  was  rough,  and  sprinkled  with 
undei^rovth,  which  made  the  shadows  of 
tbe  rains  assume  weird  shapes,  arresting 
the  attention  the  more  forcibly  because  of 
the  intense  stillness  of  tbe  nigbk 

John  approached  the  spot  with  a  nub, 
for  his  nerves  were  getting  decidedly  shaky. 
It  was  not  fear,  he  tried  to  persoade  him- 
self; bat  when  one  after  another  had  con- 
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fidentlj  lUted  that  wnne  sril  would  be&U 
him  if  he  perdBted  in  his  iatmtdon,  it  wu 
difficult  to  forget  their  woida  in  a  moueat. 
There  wtrt  &  namber  of  brokfln  bnnehes 
Ij'ing  «boiit,  and  when  he  tiod  on  (me  it 
snapped  with  a  lood  crack — loadw,  ho 
waa  convinced,  than  he  had  ever  heard 
before.  This  never  happened  without 
giving  him  a  severe  shock,  which  obliged 
him  to  stand  still  and  reconnoitre.  He 
had  begnn  to  think  that,  after  all,  Billj 
Fsrgher'e  sarcacoi  and  Dick  Vondy's 
lan^ter  were  preferable  to  tlua  ordeal. 
John,  in  fast,  had  ch&nged  his  point  of 
view,  aad  consequendy  ms  opinions ;  the 
distance  between  him  and  hu  tormentors 
rendered  them  comparativelj  pleaauit 
beside  this  present  evil  However,  as  he 
was  there,  he  resolved  to  finish  what  he 
had  oome  to  do. 

The  wall  terminated  abraptl;,  the  end 
beii^  almost  perpendicnlar,  with  jagged 
edges  and  an  overhanging  block  near  the  top. 
Ab  the  stones  varied  insizefromamere  pebble 
to  a  large  dab,  John  would  have  expenen(»d 
no  difficolty  had  ho  been  content  with  a 
small  one ;  bat,  cnriooBly  enough,  he  felt 
that  the  greatw  the  stone  he  carried  off, 
the  greater  woald  be  hie  triumph.  So  he 
idected  one  of  considerable  nse,  which 
gave  him  more  trouble  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

When  he  had  nearly  dragged  it  from  ibi 
place,  he  was  startled  to  perceive  Uiat  it 
supported  the  overhanging  block,  which 
was  even  now  threatening  to  give  way. 
To  loose  his  hold  of  the  stone  would  be  to 
precipitate  the  disaster,  fbr  its  own  weight 
wonld  bring  it  to  the  gronnd ;  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  force  it  back 
again.  He  planted  his  feet  firmly,  and 
began  to  paeh  with  all  his  m^t. 

At  the  same  moment  ukiee  figures 
speared  at  the  cconer  of  the  tower.  They 
looted  shadowy  enough  at  tlie  distanee  of 
a  few  yards  to  have  been  taken  for 
apparitions,  and  as  each  they  wonld  have 
been  very  appropriate  to  this  dim  old 
rain ;  but  they  were,  in  fact,  Esther,  Billy 
Farmer,  and  IMok  Vondy.  They  stood 
whispering  together  in  the  gloom,  un- 
noticed by  John,  who  was  so  absorbed  in 
a  taak  demanding  nil  his  physical  strength 
that  he  had  no  time  to  tlunk  abont  any 
supernatural  dangers. 

Esther  had  persuaded  the  other  two 
to  accompany  her,  and,  considering  the 
horrors  that  haunted  the  place  after  du^, 
it  was  a  very  biave  thmg  of  them  to 
da      Her    object    was    to     save   John 


from  what  die  dreaded  would  te  thb 
oonsuoenoea  tA  his  act,  attd  yet  not  to 
woonabiB  pride — a  combination  which  had 
taxed  all  her  womsKly  inganaity,  until  she 
hit  upon  thu  desperate  way  out  t^  the 
difflouty.  She  had  ivought  his  chief 
opponents  to  bear  witness  to  his  readiness 
to  carry  out  his  intentions,  and  after  that 
thwe  would  be  no  need  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, for  be  wonld  have  sufficiently 
proved  that  he  was  no  idle  boaster.  It 
was  a  dever  little  plan,  diowing  that  aha 
cared  more  about  her  admirer  than  shs 
had  hitherto  allowed. 

Esther's  pretty  &ce  was  flushed,  and  die 
was  trembling  a  little  from  ezdtemmt, 
and  perhaps  also  from  fear.  But  it  was 
with  a  misohievoui  smDe  that  she  said : 

"Well,  Dick,  are  you  sure  now  that 
John  is  no  poor  coward  t " 

"  I  grant  ns's  ready  to  do  this,  anyway." 

"An' you,  Biliy!" 

The  old  fellow  was  even  more  cautions 
not  to  commit  himself  to  any  statement 
that  might  seem  to  contradict  hia  previoas 
opinion. 

"  When  one's  in  a  hobble,"  he  said  in 
his  deliberate  way,  "  it's  no  use  showin'  the 
white  feather  at  fJl,  an'  I  reckon  the  lad'U 
be  thankfU  to  thee,  Esther,  for  pointin'  the 
road  out  of  it— aye,  an'  none  the  lees 
because  it's  backward,  like  a  shrimp  leapin' 
away  from  the  net" 

"  Deed,  but  I  don't  see  what  he's  got  to 
be  diankftil  to  me  for,"  dedared  EsUisr 
with  a  toes  of  the  head.  "It's  not  very 
generous  you  are,  Billy,  only  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  expect  more  from  yoa." 

She  stet^ted  forward  and  called  softly  : 

"  John  I " 

He  heard  the  voice,  and  saw  aomethine 
darkly  moving  through  the  ^oom,  but  coold 
recognise  neibner.  The  shock  was  so  sadden 
that  he  had  no  time  to  ttiink;  all  the 
dismal  warnings  Uiat  he  hod  been  hearing 
rushed  into  ms  mind ;  he  felt  thai  he 
actually  was  in  the  presence  of  a  BUper- 
natural  being  come  to  call  him  to  account 
for  his  act.  His  strengtii  had  deseited 
him,  and  as  he  stared  with  glassy  eyee  at 
the  approadiing  figure,  the  stone  supped 
f^om  nil  bud. 

There  was  a  dreadful  crash,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  lay  groanmg  on  the 
ground. 

Several  months  elapsed  before  JohnT^y  lor 
was  able  to  leave  his  bed.  Not  only  had 
his  leg  been  broken  in  two  phuws,  bat  also, 
instead  of  bdng  placed  under  the  oare  of 
a  doctor,  he  had  beni  laid  in  a  jolting  cart 
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and  earned  ten  miles  to  a  bone«etter,  who 
did  hii  Tork'  so  b&dly  that  the  lee  had 
afterwanlB  to  be  reset.  Altogethet  it  was 
a  vety  iniserable  affair. 

The  roaticfl  stOl  point  to  it  as  a  comi 
joitificatioii  of  their  cooTicUon  that  he  who 
touches  a  stone  of  the  dinrch  will  assaredly 
come  to  faHm ;  whereas,  as  in  most  cases 
of  the  sort,  the  accident  was  caused,  not, 
of  course,  by  any  inherent  troth  in  the 
snperstition,  bat  by  the  belief  in  it. 


PUNCTUATION. 

The  etndy  of  the  art  of  ponctnation 
nowaday  is  moch  neglected.  Although 
the  nae  of  stops  is  necessarily  dealt  with 
in  evety  grammar,  and  veir  many 
handbooks  nave  been  pablished  on  the 
tabjeet,  comparatively  few  know  how  to 
nse  poiutB  correctly.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  set  outselres  up  as  an  anthority  on 
poDctoation ;  our  object  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  it  Ponctnation  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  matter  of  opinioa  Iilr.  Bige! 
corrector  of  the  University  Press,  says :  "  It 
has  become  a  recognised  principle  that 
ponctnation  is  as  mnch  a  matter  of  taste  as 
of  rigid  mle ;  and  while  certain  nles  are 
podtive,  and  to  be  followed  absolntoly, 
mnch  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  anthor." 
Cobbett  very  properly  observes  that  "  it  is 
quite  impoeaibte  to  ^ve  any  precise  roles 
for  the  use  of  pomts,"  and  Professor 
Maish  says  that  the  principles  of  punctua- 
tion are  subtle,  and  that  an  exact  logical 
tiaining  is  requisite  for  theii  jost  applica- 
tion. But,  however  difBcult  it  may  bo  to 
"point,"  all  authors  should  bs  able  to 
ponctoate  their  own  compositions  suffi- 
ciently well  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  great  many  writers  cannot 
even  do  this,  and  uie  responsibility  throws 
npon  the  editor  and  the  printers'  reader  is 
■ometimes  great  Frequently  the  author  is 
made  to  say  something  which  is  exadJy  the 
reverse  to  what  he  intended.  "  We  have 
constant  opportunities,''  says  an  editor, 
"  of  noticing  how  the  remarka  of  a  writer, 
*hen  they  appear  in  print,  are  altogether 
misrepresented,  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  full-point"  We  ourselves 
knew  a  reporter  who  never  used  any  stop 
in  his  manuscript  except  the  ftill-point : 
bnt  he  was  an  exception  to  tlie  general 
role,  for  most  pressmen  punctuate  pretty 
accorately. 

^ndwtma  was  wont  to  sneer,  on  the 


margin  of  his  proofs,  against  punctuation. 
Byron  was  onaole  to  punctuata  In  return- 
ing a  ]oroof  to  Murray,  he  wrote :  "  God 
knows  if  yon  can  read  through  what  I  have 
written,  but  I  can't  If  you  have  patience, 
look  it  over  for  me.  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  can  atop — I  moan  point- 
commas,  and  BO  forth  t  For  I  am,  I  hear, 
a  sad  hand  at  your  punctuation." 

Some  little  time  ^o  a  writer  in  the 
Paper  and  I^nting  Trades  Journal  pro- 
pounded a  plan  whereby  punctuation 
might  be  abolished.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  all  ambignity  might  be  avoided  by 
allowing  a  tittle  extra  space  after  the 
words  where  points  should  be.  Although 
a  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  which 
this  plan  was  adopted,  there  is  no  fear  of 
its  being  generally  taken  up;  for  besides 
confusion,  the  trouble  to  the  printer  would 
necessarily  be  great  The  book  of  poems, 
however,  was  not  the  first  to  appear  without 
any  stops.  ,When  the  eccentric  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter  published  his  book,  A 
Pikol  for  the  Knowing  Ones,  there  wore 
many  doctrines  abroad  regarding  punctua- 
tion. To  give  everyone  an  opportunity  of 
suiting  himself,  his  lordship  is  said  to  have 
left  ont  all  marks  of  punctuation  from  the 
body  of  his  book.  At  the  end  of  the  work, 
he  had  inserted  a  few  pages  of  nothing  but 
stops,  "With  these,"  ne  awd,  "every 
reader  could  pepper  his  dish  to  suit  his 
own  particul^  fancy  1 "  Some  of  the 
Manchester  daily  newspapers  have  a  style 
of  punctuation  peculiarly  their  own.  A 
reader  may  often  go  through  several 
sentences— aometimea  almost  an  entire 
article— without  seeing  any  stop,  except 
the  fall  -  point  at  tiie  end  of  sentences. 
Often  this  is  very  pnzziinB.  Considering, 
however,  the  speed  at  wmch  newspapers 
are  produced,  correct  punctuation  can 
scarcely  be  expected. 

Macaulay  was  one  of  the  most  particular 
authors  as  to  punctuation,  and  his  works 
can  be  recommended  as  models  to  those 
1^0  desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 

t 

Jeffrey,  the  first  editor  of  ^Hie  Edinburgh 
Beviow,  prided  himself  upon  his  ability  in 
punctuating.  Lord  Oockbum  said  of  him ; 
"There  was  no  one  of  the  friends  of  his  later 
acc^uisition  for  whom  he  had  greater  admi- 
ration or  regard  than  Lord  Macanlay,  and 
he  testified  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
great  writer's  fame  by  a  proceeding 
which,  considering  his  age  and  position,  is 
not  nuwoithy  of  being  told.  'This  judge, 
of  seventy-four,  revised  the  proof-sheets  of 
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Hftcanlay'i  first  volumw  of  The  Hiitory  of 
England  with  the  diligence  and  minute 
cftre  of  &  corrector  of  t£e  prean  toiling  for 
bread,  not  merely  Buggesting  changea  in 
the  matter  and  the  expression,  bat  attend- 
ing to  the  very  commaa  and  colons — a  task 
which,  thongh  hnmble,  would  not  be  oae- 
leas,  because  it  was  odo  at  which  long  prac- 
tice had  made  him  very  skilfid;  indeed, 
he  nsed  to  boast  that  it  waa  one  of  bis 
pecnliar  ezcellenciea.  On  returning  a  proof 
to  an  editor  of  The  Beview,  he  says :  '  I 
have  myself  rectified  moat  of  the  errors, 
and  made  many  Taloable  verbal  improve- 
ments in  a  small  way.  Bat  my  great  task 
has  been  with  the  pnnctaation,  on  which  I 
have,  as  nsaal,  acquitted  myself  to  admi- 
ration. And  indeed  ttiis  is  the  department 
of  literatore  in  which  I  feel  that  I  most 
excel,  and  on  which  I  am  therefore  most 
willing  now  to  stt^e  my  tepntation  I ' " 
Dean  Alford  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
able  to  ponctnatft  "  I  have  some  satisfac- 
tion in  reflecting,"  he  says,  "that  in  the 
coarse  of  editine  the  Greek  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,!  believe  I  have  destroyed 
more  than  a  thousand  commas,  which  pre- 
vented the  text  being  properly  onderstood." 
To  this,  Mr.  Washmgton  Moon  retorted, 
that  tt^e  great  enemy  to  anderstanding 
the  dean's  sentences  was  the  want  of 
commas  I 

Befeiring  to  the  importance  of  correct 
ponctoation,  Oobbett  gives  the  following 
instance:  "A  committee  of  the  Honse 
of  Lords  made  a  nsport  to  the  Hoase 
respecting  cettun  pobtical  dabs.  A  secre* 
tary  of  ene  of  those  dubs  presented  a 
petition  to  tiie  Honse,  in  which  he  declared 
positively,  and  offered  to  prove  at  Uie  Bar, 
that  a  part  of  the  report  was  totally  f  slsa 
At  first  their  lordships  blustered;  their  high 
blood  seemed  to  boil ;  hut,  at  last,  the  chair- 
man of  the  oommittee  apologised  for  the 
report  by  saying  that  there  onght  to  have 
been  a  foil-point  where  there  was  only  a 
comma  1  and  that  it  was  this  which  made 
Uiat  false  which  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  which  was  intended  to  be,  true." 
Dr.  Brewer  says :  "  When  a  certain  prince 
consulted  the  Delphic  orade  concerning 
a  projected  war,  he  received  for  answer : 
'  Ibis  Tedibis  nnnquam  per  bella  peribis.' 
(Yon  shall  go  shall  return  never  you  shall 
perish  in  war.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  gist  of  this  response  depends  on  the 
place  of  the  omitted  comma.  It  may  be, 
'  Yon  shall  return,  yon  shall  never  perish 
in  the  war ; '  or, '  You  shall  return  never, 
you  shall  peridi  in  the  war,'  wbidi  latter 


was  the  faoi"  A  oompoiitor  got  the 
punctuation  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  toast, 
"  Woman — without  her,  man  would  be  a 
savage,"  and  made  it  read,  "  Woman,  with- 
out her  man,  would  be  a  savage."  A  Kew 
York  editor  thus  introduces  some  verses  : 
"  The  poem  published  this  week  was  com- 
posed by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has  lain 
in  his  grave  for  many  years  for  his  own 
diversion."  This  is  rather  good.  Bnt 
what  a  wag  the  compositor  must  have  been  ! 

Some  years  sgo,  the  omission  of  a 
comma  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  gave  a 
horrible  meaning  to  a  sentence.  The  letter 
is  on  the  American  War,  and  the  writer 
says :  "  The  loss  of  life  will  hardly  fall 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  how 
Quny  more  were  better  with  the  dead  thui 
doomed  to  craw]  on  the  mutilated  victims 
ofthisgreatnationalcrime."  Itsboaldha^e 
been :  "  than  doomed  to  crawl  on,  the  mati- 
lated  victims  of  this  great  national  crime." 
The  following  sentence  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper a  short  time  ago:  "The  prisoner 
said  the  witness  was  a  convicted  tbieC" 
This  statement  nearly  caused  theproprietors 
of  the  newspaper  some  trouble,  and  yet  the 
words  were  correct  When  their  attenUon 
was  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  proper  punc- 
tuation supplied,  the  sentence  had  an 
exactly  opposite  meaning  :  "  The  prisoner, 
said  the  witness,  was  a  convicted  thiefl'' 
Dean  Alford  says  that  ho  saw  an  announce- 
ment of  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
"  Society  for  Promoting  the  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day  which  was  founded  in  1831, 
giving  the  noUon  that  the  day,  not  the 
Society,  was  founded  in  that  year."  A 
comma  should  have  been  after  "  day,"  and 
then  the  sentence  would  have  been  correct 
In  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  recently,  the 
B«v.  H.  K.  Haweis  called  attention  to  an 
awkward  misplaoement  of  inverted  commas 
in  an  article  ay  him  on  the  late  Duke  o( 
Wellington,  whereby  some  words  of  the 
late  DuJie,  about  Mr.  Oladstone's  qweches, 
are  attributed  to  the  Duke's  illnstrions 
father. 

Many  more  instances  showing  Uie 
importance  of  correct  poQctttation  might 
be  given ;  but  enough  has  been  said. 
Journalists  and  practical  printers  see  errors 
of  punctuation  almost  every  day. 

Young  authors  shonid  avoid  wlut  may 
be  called  quaintness  in  style  of  punctuation. 
Forinstance,  Stemewfts  very  fond  of  thedaah 
— which  Uobbett  calls  a"  cover  for  ignorance 
as  to  the  use  of  points  " — and  used  it  to  a 
ridiouloua  extent ;  and  Cobbett  was  too 
fond  of  commas.     It  ehoold  be  remembered 
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tiu(  the  "atyla"  of  pnnctiutioii  is  very 
diffairat  now  to  what  it  waa  some  yean 
ago,  Lindley  Morray  says:  "A  simple 
sentence,  when  it  is  a  long  one,  and  the 
nominative  case  iU  aecompaoied  with  inse- 
parable  adjuncts,  may  admit  of  a  pause 
immediately  before  the  verb ; "  and  gives 
the  fbUowtog  exampls :  "  The  sood  taste 
of  the  present  age,  has  not  allowed  as  to  neg- 
lect the  caltivation  of  the  English  tongae?' 
But  not  one  writer  in  tirenty  woold  now 
Qse  the  oomma  in  this  case.  The  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  use  as  few  commas  as  po88ibI& 
We  think  it  was  Walter  Besant  who  said 
that  printers  dislike  colons ;  and  an  atten- 
tiTS  readw,  who  has  read  any  early  English 
liteiatote,  cannot  but  fful  to  notice  that  the 
PMDt  is  not  osed  nearly  so  moch  as  it  was. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  anthoc,  bowaTer,8hoald 
be  to  avoid  amUgoity ;  for,  as  Chancer 
saya, 

A  leader  that  pointath  ill 
A  good  KiDteDca  oft  may  spill. 


So  ran  his  thoughts,  in  that  strain  of  self- 
excnlpation  which  few  are  honest  enough 
to  oast  aside,  even  to  tiieir  own  selves. 
Bat  he  knew  he  would  have  done  no  snch 
thing,  for  his  love,  sincere  as  he  deemed 
it,  was  not  the  love  that  bears  the  test  of 
the  world's  ridicnle. 

Still,  he  was  yoon^  enongh  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  poet  in  his  heart,  and  this 
romance  of  the  monntains,  had  toachod  him 
veiy  deeply,  and  left  a  Usting  sorrow  for 
the  brave  and  unprotected  life  over  which 
the  shadow  of  his  own  had  fallen. 

So  he  felt  discontented  with  himself  and 
the  world  at  large,  and  took  himself  away 
to  solitude  and  self-commiseration,  and 
blamed  fate,  as  is  the  way  with  mortals 
when  fate  means  something  they  desire 
irrationally,  without  chance  of  obtaining  it 
He  had  done  many  worse  things  in  his 
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A  STOBY. 

CHAPTER  VL      EEMOBSE. 

CoNHAB  VON  Beichenbesg  was  il 
mood  that  night  to  listen  to  his  step- 
mother's gay  chatter,  or  his  fiancee's  grace- 
fulplatitudesL 

He  could  not  set  bis  heart  or  his  con- 
science at  rest  He  oonld  not  foi^t  the 
look  of  thoee  sorrowful  blue  eyes,  whose 
dumb  reproach  had  said  more  than  any 
words.  True,  he  might  say  to  himself,  "  I 
hare  done  her  no  harm."  And  he  did  say 
it  again  and  again,  but  idl  the  time  he 
knew  that  the  pure,  innocent  content  of 
her  life  was  spoilt  for  ever.  That  though 
he  might  forget,  she  never  would. 

He  was  not  a  bad  man,  as  men  go.  That 
ha  had  not  felt  it  in  his  power  to  deny 
himself  the  amusement  or  interest  brought 
into  some  idle  hours,  could  scarcely  have 
seemed  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  that  world 
amidst  which  he  moved. 

He  had  sud  no  word,  breathed  no 
thought,  which  might  sully  the  purity  of  the 
beaatifbl,  simple  soul,  but  all  the  same  he 
had  sapped  its  content,  destroyed  its 
serenity,  and  killed  its  peace. 

"  If  only  I  were  free  I "  he  sighed  to  him- 
self to-night,  standing  apart  uiere  on  the 
fi^  wo^en  balcony,  looking  out  with 
moody,  cloudy  eyes  at  the  shining  waters 
and  thfl  pretty  moonlit  villBgc  "I  would 
marry  her  then,  let  the  world  tay  what  it 
mAU" 


life,  and  they  had  coet  him  no  single  pang 
of  self-reprMch ;  he  could  not  nnaenrtand 
why  he  snould  suffer  such  remorse  now. 

Finally  he  threw  airay  his  cigar,  and 
went  down  through  the  grounds  and  .up 
the  little  street  with  its  quaint,  pretty 
houses,  and  stood  looking  up  at  one  window, 
where  a  light  was  burning. 

No  shadow  fell  across  the  blind;  no  face 
looked  out — Juliet  fashion — at  the  stars. 
He  might  long  and  wtat  as  he  pleased, 
there  was  no  response  from  that  aching 
heart  within  to  tJie  waiting  heart  without. 
Tired  at  bst  with  his  unrewarded  vigU,  be 
turned  away. 

A  shadow  stole  out  from  a  doorway  dose 
at  hand,  and  dogged  his  steps  at  s^e  and 
unseen  distance. 

Had  the  young  Austrian  seen  it,  or  the 
evil  face  whose  murderous  hatred  followed 
him  like  a  threat  of  doom,  he  might  have 
gone  to  bis  rest  that  night  with  a  heart 
even  more  troubled  and  duqoieted  than  he 
knew  his  own  to  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  into  whose  soul  he 
had  driven  the  first  subtleties  of  doubt, 
was  spending  long,  miserable  hours  in  the 
endeavour  to  ease  this  new  and  cruel  pain. 
Of  course,  it  was  her  own  fault  that  she 
suffered.  How  could  she  have  known  that 
a  few  kind  words — a  few  simple  attentions 
— the  memory  of  a  handsome  face  and 
winning  manner,  were  to  bring  such  an 
overwhelming  change  into  her  life  1  She 
seemed  to  have  drifted  out  upon  an  un- 
known sea ;  its  dangers  aj^wUed  —  its 
rough  depths  terrified  her.  The  intensity 
of  her  own  feelings  seemed  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  simple  cause  which  had 
awakened  them :  vet  oetireen  them  all  she 
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only  saw*  the  light  of  ooa  face,  and  felt 
the  gl<H7  of  one  preaence. 

"  If  my  father  wero  hen  he  vould  help 
me,"  8h«  moaned  again  and  again.  "  Bnt 
I  have  no  one  now — ^ao  one ;  and  he — 
ob,  I  ought  not  eren  to  think  of  him.  I 
have  no  right  to  a  thoogfat  or  a  word  of 
his.  They  all  belong  to  the  be&atifol  lady 
who  will  be  his  wife ;  his  wife — and  yet  he 
aaid  he  loved  me.  Ah,  it  conld  not  have 
been  troe  1 " 

Her  face  grew  scarlet  as  she  thought  of 
the  kiss  that  had  touched  it,  of  the  eyes 
which  had  gazed  on  it  In  those  eyes  she 
had  been  beaatifol — if  only  for  a  tame — 
if  only  for  those  brief,  bright  hours  when 
he  had  lingered  by  her  side  in  ibe  ehestnab- 
wooda,  and  talked  to  her  as  if  no  barrier 
of  rank  or  honour  divided  their  lives. 
Well,  at  least  she  would  have  that  memory. 
She  had  been  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
tempting  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  hia  own 
pleading.  There  could  be  no  harder  thing 
for  her  to  do  in  all  the  days  to  come,  and 
he- would  soon  go  away  now,  and  then  she 
would,  perhaps,  feel  the  pain  less  sharply, 
and  grow  to  be  content  with  his  memory 
only.  She  could  not  blame  him  for  what 
he  had  done — for  trying  to  enlighten  her 
ignorance  and  bring  some  little  happinees 
into  her  life ;  she  conld  not  tell  him  that 
he  had  left  desolation  where  all  had  been 
peace  and  content  Ah  no  1  for  love 
teaching  her  what  indeed  it  teaches  most 
human  fives — that  'tis  better  to  have  known 
its  hour  of  joy  and  its  lifetime  of  regret, 
than  never  to  have  felt  the  pain  of  the  one 
atoned  for  by  the  memory  of  the  other. 

So  the  light  burned  on  at  her  lattioe, 
watched  by  eyes  that  were  despairing,  and 
eyes  that  were  fiercely  jealous,  while  hers 
were  blind  with  tears,  and  quenched  in 
heavy  sorrow. 

"There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
new  railway,"  said  Franz  Bruhl  the  next 
morning,  looking  in  at  the  cottage  as  he 
passed.  "They  will  take  no  passengers 
to-day." 

Edelweiss  looked  eagerly  up ;  somethini 
in  the  malicious  tone  and  face  Btrucl 
sharply  on  her  notice. 

"  What  is  wrong  1 "  she  asked  calmly. 

"Oh,  it  is  only  a  trifle,"  he  answered. 

"  But  the  chief  engineer  and  the  Herr  von 

Keichenberg   have  had  a  dispute.     The 

young  man,  to  prove  hia  views  are  correct, 

is  going  to  make  a  trial  by  himself.     Only 

I   he  and  the  stoker  are  to  take  the  tialn 

I  up  and  down  the  mouotain. 


The  girl's  face  grew  very  pale. 
"Is    there   any    danger t"    she    asked 
hurriedly. 
Frans  laoghed  brutally, 
"  That  is  liis  look-ou^  or — as  the  devil 
wills,"  he    said,  taming   away,     "  Good- 
morning  I    I  have  no  time  to  waste.    I  take 
the   biMtt  to    Fluelen ;    I  have   buuness 
thOTe." 

Edelweiss  scarcely  heard  liim.  A  sudden 
fear  had  fallen  upon  her  heart ;  she  shivered 
in  ihe  bright,  warm  sonshlna  All  the  rest 
of  the  morning  she  went  about  her  usual 
homely  tasks  as  one  in  a  dream.  At  noon 
she  went  down  the  street,-  determined  to 
ask  if  the  news  was  tme. 

Yes,  she  was  told,  the  trial  was  to  be 
made  in  another  hour.  The  girl  want 
back  to  the  cottage,  where  old  Kathe  wat 
nodding  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"  I  am  going  up  the  mountain,"  she  a^d. 
Do  not  be  anzions  if  I  bars  not  returned 
by  supper-time." 

Then  she  hurried  away,  and  took  the 
familiar  path  which  she  had  trodden  year 
by  year  with  Hans  Krauss.  It  was  so 
warm  and  stiU  In  those  green  solitudes, 
with  the  bine  waters  gleaming  far  below, 
and  the  blue  sky  shining  far  above,  thai. 
the  girl's  heart  grew  lighter,  and  her  fears 
began  to  fade.  Why  should  any  harm 
happen  to  him  to-day,  more  than  any  other 
day  1  Was  he  not  clever  enough  and  brave 
enOQgh  to  defy  danger — if,  indeed,  there 
was  any  to  defy,  save  tJmt  which  her  own 
foolish  fears  had  built  up  on  account  of 
this  enterprise  t  Midway  up  the  ascent 
she  pansed.  In  a  little  nook,  sheltered 
and  concealed  by  thick  trees,  she  conld  see 
the  train  making  its  way  along  the  line. 
She  resolved  to  lie  hidden  there  and  watA 
it  Already  she  conld  discern  the  white 
smoke,  and  hear  the  fklnt  pufis  of  the 
engine.  Trembling  like  a  leaf,  she  looked 
down  from  her  vantage-point,  and  saw  the 
little  train  creeping  in  its  strange,  riow 
fashion  up  the  almost  perpendicular  side 
of  the  mountain. 

She  held  hei  breath,  and  her  heart  grew 
cold  and  sick.  It  was  terrible  to  watch  it, 
and  yet  a  strange  fascination  held  h^eyes 
glued  to  the  spot 

On,  on,  nearer  and  nearer,  it  glided 
slowly  and  surely  up.  She  could  see  tJie 
fignres  quite  distinctly  now.  No  one  was 
in  the  car  itself.  The  engine-driver  and 
one  other  figure  were  visible,  and  the  guard 
who  worked  the  brake  stood  in  tbe  end 
compartment 
It  was  crossing  tiie  Schniirtobel  bridse 


now — that  fr^  stmotme  which,  from  h« 
altitade,  looked  like  &  pluik  thrown  acrou 
the  dizzy  gorse  it  spumed. 

It  crept  Baiely  over  the  bridge,  and  ehe 
bnathed  ^ain. 

Od,  etilT  on,  higher  and  higher,  she 
watched  it  move,  wi&  eteadr  and  ^moet 
eqnal  apead.  Then  it  reached  the  Raltbad 
stktioD,  and  she  saw  it  no  more. 

lltere  waa  nothing  to  do  now  but  watcb 
£»  the  de*eent,i^eh  to  an  onlooker  eeemed 
etren  more  perilooa  and  alarming  than  the 
ascent,  in  oonwqnence  of  the  steep  inolina- 
iaon  of  tiie  Hue.  To  go  down  an  altitude 
of  twenty  to  twrafy-five  degroes  te  bad 
enoogh,  bat  to  watch  anoh  a  process  is 
moQgh  to  maike  the  strongest  brun  torn 
giddy  and  faint. 

The  girl,  from  her  little  nook,  com- 
manded a  large  extent  of  ite  line,  and 
nial^  waiting  for  the  train  to  come  once 
more  in  view,  she  sat  gasing  dreamily  at 
the  bridge. 

The  afternoon  iras  growing  late  now, 
uid  some  heavy  donda  had  almost  hidden 
the  son.  Across  the  stillness  of  the  air 
broke  one  low,  distiiict  tbnnderclap.  She 
started,  and  looked  anxJondy  up,  scanning 
tho  western  horizon,  where  tiie  storm 
tiireatened  to  bnrst. 

As  heteyes  tamed  onco  more  to  the  long 
indine,  she  saw  far  below,  on  the  tittle 
brtd^  the  ootline  of  a  haman  fignre.  The 
glowing  obscurity  and  the  heavy  shadows 
made  it  difficult  to  discem  what  the  fignie 
was  aboat,  and  she  followed  ita  strange 
and  hnnied  movements  with  wondning 
eyes. 

Then,  suddenly  as  a  lightning  ft  ash,  a 
thought  atntok  her,  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  low,  terrified  cry.  Alt  the  blood 
left  her  face  and  seemed  to  curdle  in  her 
Tdna,  and  her  limbs  shook  so  that  she 
eoold  soaicely  stand. 

At  the  same  moment  a  loud,  shrill 
whisUe  soonded  throo^  the  sultry  still- 
ness. 

Tlie  train  waa  about  to  leave  the  station 
and  make  its  descent. 

That  sound  brought  back  the  life  to  her 
heart,  the  etrengbn  to  her  limbs.  She 
dashed  oat  of  lier  retreat,  and,  fleet  as  an 
aottitope,  she  Sew  down  tho  path,  cra^mg 
now  and  then  through  the  buahes,  taking 
every  short  cat  with  which  long  habit  had 
made  her  familiar,  her  whole  mind  filled 
with  but  one  frenzied  longing — to  reach 
the  railway -line,  and  from  tneace  the  bridge 
where  that  fatal  barrier  lay. 

"Shall  I  be  in  time,  dear  Heavenl — ehall 
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I  be  in  time  I"  she  moaned  as  she  sped  on 
over  the  rough  stones,  and  short  hard 
grass,  and  tangled  brushwood. 

The  clouds  were  growing  denser  and 
Uaoker.  Thei«  was  not  a  sound  in  ^e 
ur  save  once  again  that  low,  ill-omened 
matter  of  the  thunder  rolling  from  height 
to  height  of  the  attrronnding  mountains. 

She  reached  the  line — the  train  was  not 
yet  in  sight ;  but  far  below  like  a  spider's 
strand  lay  the  bridge,  and  she  flew  on  with 
panting  breath  and  straining  eyes  aa  a 
racer  flies  to  its  goal 

Nerve,  and  bram,  and  courage  were 
strung  to  their  highest  tenaioa  The  life 
she  loved  tax  better  than  her  own  was  in 
peril,  and  that  peril  it  lay  in  her  power 
alone  to  avert.  Had  she  paused  to  think 
— had  she  in'  any  way  remembered  the 
details  expUined  to  her  by  Conrad  von 
BeichenbOTg,  she  wosld  have  known  that  a 
wwd — a  si^ial,  as  the  train  passed  her  by 
would  have  sufficed  to  st(^  it  at  an;^  point 
oa  the  line;  but  she  could  tfaonk  of 
notliing  now  save  the  dastardly  aet  she  bad 
wibieswd,  and  the  tragedy  it  threatened. 

The  road  seemed  long  as  it  had  never 
seemed  befora  The  lints  of  her  face  grew 
set  and  rigid,  her  eyes  looked  black 
beneath  their  straiued  and  aching  lids,  and 
still  with  headlong  speed,  and  feat  that 
dared  nob  panse,  she  flew  along  the  rugged 
mountain  way. 

One  who  had  known  her  in  her  childish 
beauty  woold  soared  have  recognised  her 
now,  80  altered  was  her  face  boneath  this 
terrible  strain.  The  swiftness  of  her 
speed  made  her  dizzy,  tho  rush  of  the 
blood  through  her  veins  turned  her  sick, 
bat  ^e  never  slackened  speed,  onlyraahed 
on  and  on  throng  the  carrent  of  the  deft 
air  and  the  douy  whirling  shadows  as 
though  the  deadi-dirieks  of  a  doomed  life 
were  already  ringing  in  her  ears. 

How  long  it  waa — how  long !  How  her 
fiwt  stumbled  and  her  limbs  shook,  and  the 
quick  breaths  panted  throngh  her  pale  lipa  1 
A  child  no  longer,  bnt  a  creature  desperate 
and  mute  aa  death,-  and  nerved  to  an 
ordeal  from  which  the  bravest  man  might 
well  have  shrunk. 

The  bridge — at  last  the  bridge  t  She 
seized  the  post  as  her  feet  touched  the 
little  stmoture,  and  for  one  moment  paused 
and  looksd  back  to  the  slender  line  of 
rails.  The  train  was  in  sight  now,  and 
moving  more  swiftly  than  she  bad  seen  it. 
move  yet 

There  was  not  a  second  to  lose.  She 
rushed  forward  :  in  the  verv  centre  of  the 
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bridga,  And  diftvn  acrou  the  Use,  Ixy  % 
huge  log.  In  case  that  obBtade  might  be 
Been,  and  the  train  checked,  the  cog-line 
for  the  centre-wheel  had  been  hewn  away, 
and  it  would  have  been  almoat  impouible 
to  bare  stopped  the  train.  An  acindent — 
the  sliehteat  overthrow  to  the  balance,  and 
the  whole  thing  must  have  been  hurled 
over  the  bridge  into  the  terrible  depths 
of  the  gorge  below.  The  girl's  wild  eyes 
took  in  the  danger  only  too  promptly. 
With  all  her  etrength,  she  seized  the  hnge 
block  and  strove  to  roll  it  aside. 

Louder  and  longer  rolled  the  thonder- 
echoes  once  again.  Darker  and  denser  fell 
the  shadows  all  around.  In  the  heavy 
gloom,  she  coold  scarcely  see  the  approach- 
ing train,  tliongb  the  sound  of  the  engine's 
laboured  beats  were  painfully  distinct  in 
the  oppressire  sUllness  of  the  air.  The 
train  was  on  the  bridge.  She  could  feel 
it  throb  beneath  its  weight.  With  one 
last  effort  of  her  almost  tailing  strength, 
she  seized  the  heavy  log  and  moved  it 
from  the  line.  At  that  same  moment  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  rough  and  mangled  rail, 
and  recognued  a  new  danger — perhaps  a 
worse  one. 

There  was  no  time  for  thought.  As  that 
new  danger  flashed  upon  her,  there  flashed 
aleo  the  sense  that  in  the  gathering 
darkness  the  train  was  dose  upon  her. 
She  msHed  forward  a  few  steps.  A  faint 
gleam  through  the  darkening  clouds  showed 
the  swaying  figure  nerved  for  one  last  effort 

"  Stop  I'^she  cried  wildly.  "Stop!  The 
rule  are  loose  t " 

Then  a  sound  as  of  a  thousand  hammers 
clanged  in  her  brain,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
and  senseless,  she  fell  face  downwards 
across  the  engine's  path. 

CHAPTER  VIL       THE   WITHERED    FLOWER. 

"What bit]  What  is  the  matter t  Is 
shekiUedl" 

The  train  bad  paused — ^motionless  as  the 
mountain  itself.  It  seemed  to  Conrad  von 
E«!chenberg  ae  if  long  hours  had  passed 
since  the  darkness  was  rent  by  that  warning 
cry;  since  his  own  hand  had  seized  the 
heavy  brake  and  arrested  the  train  in  its 
downward  course. 

He  was  kneeling  now  beside  a  prostrate 
figure ;  and  in  the  dosky  Ught  he  turned 
the  white,  cold  face  up  to  his  own,  and 
saw  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  The 
mangled  rails,  all  ja^ed  and  hewn,  told 
their  own  tale  ;  but  he  scarcely  thought  of 
that,  or  hu  own  recent  peril,  in  the  shook 


which  l^e  first  look  of  this  pale,  altered  face 
had  brought 

"What  is  iti  I  hardly  know,"  he 
muttered  stupidly,  as  the  men  crowded  to 
his  sida     "1^  she  dead) " 

Tliere  was  a  dark  braise  on  the  white 
temples,  where  the  engine  had  struck  her, 
A  second  more — a  foot  of  space — and  she 
would  have  been  crashed  to  atoms. 

"  She  came  to  warn  us,  no  doubt,"  said 
the  driver  pityingly,  as  he  lowered  his 
lamp.  "  Only  for  the  darkness  and  the 
storm,  we  should  have  seen  her  before. 
Poor  child  I  how  white  she  is,  and  stilL 
What  are  we  to  do,  mein  herr  1  We  can't 
get  tlte  train  on  till  the  line's  mended." 

Conrad  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  him. 
His  eyes  were  bent  in  agony  on  the  girl's 
faoa  He  knew  he  hod  never  loved  her  as 
he  loved  her  now,  reading  all  the  bravery 
and  courage  of  the  palaeless  heart  that 
thrilled  no  longer  beneath  his  touch. 

"Dead,  and  for  my  sakel"  he  groaned, 
as  he  saw  the  cold  hand  drop  mm  his 
grasp,  and  the  grey  hue  ste^  over  the 
beautiful,  calm  face. 

"  Oh,  child — child,  my  little  monntain- 
flower  1  I  was  not  worth  stu^  love  as  this  ! " 
The  full  meaning  of  her  sacrifice,  the 
full  strength  of  her  devotion,  came  home  to 
him  in  this  hour  at  last)  and  shamed  him 
for  his  own  selfishness,  which  had  only 
brought  Borrow,  and  suffering,  and  death 
upon  this  fair  youth  and  iimooeat  heart 

He  suffered  in  this  moment  aa  in  all  his 
life  he  never  could  again,  seeing  laid  at 
his  feet  in  unasked  devotion  th«  beauty 
and  glory,  and  tenderness,  and  truth  he 
had  left  onrecompensed. 

The  loud  slow  thunder  filled  tbe  air 
once  more  with  warning  sound,  the  pine- 
boughs  rustled  as  they  caught  the  wind,  and 
so,  with  the  mosio  of  her  own  monQtaJoa 
sounding  her  requiem,  they  bore  her 
slowly  homewards  through  the  snmmer's 
dusk,  with  Heaven's  light  of  peace  npon 
her  calm  dead  face. 


How  fubUihlng,  prica  Slipeiw*, 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

"Phil  went  avay  in  low  spirits  tbls 
momiug.  Nataratlj,  he  waa  very  much 
cat  up  at  popr  Thonie's  death ;  they  were 
such  forest  chains  at  one  tims/'  said 
Colonel  Wickham,  looking  in  upon  the 
■qoire  that  afternoon. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  agreed  the  eqnire,  "Terrible 
ending  to  a  promising  young  man  I  Awfol 
shock  It  must  be  to  bis  poor  mother. 
Thonie  Hall  goes  to  a  distant  cousin, 
doem't  it  I " 

"  I'm  not  sure.  Yon  see  I  never  had 
much  intercourse  with  the  ThorDes.  I 
didn't  know  them  in  the  father's  time;  the 
mother  was  always  a  little  too  much  of 
the  Sue  lady  io  suit  me.  Poor  woman  I 
It'll  take  it  out  of  her  now,  anyhow.  PbQ 
was  round,  of  course,  this  nOTning  to  say 
good-bye  to  Edie  % " 

"  Suppose  so,"  answered  the  tquire. 
"  Edie's  eyes  have  been  uncommonly  red 
all  the  forenoon,  and  there  have  been  sundry 
distant  mmbljngs  and  threatenings  of 
an  approaching  storm.  Poor  little  woman  I 
ISo  doubt  Flul'a  starting  off  in  such  a 
hnny  haa  upset  some  of  bee  plana,  and 
(he's  not  one  to  take  disappointments 
eaailj." 

"  Ao  approaching  storm ! "  It  would 
have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  said 
tha^  the  storm  had  come,  snd  was  now  at 
its  height,  for  there  was  little  Edie  in  her 
own  room  sobbing  out  her  sorrows  into  the 
sofa-pQlowB,  vowing  and  declaring  that 
everything  in  life  was  honible,  and  miser- 
able, and  Ugly,  and  bad ;  that  she  knew 
something  dreadful  wonld  happen  to  Phil, 
or  to  her,  before  they  set  ejea  on  each 
IT  again ';  tbat  Phil  ought — ought — to  . 


have  known,  no  matter  what  she  might 
have  said,  that  she  loved  him  better  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
and  that  her  heart  wonld  break  if  he 
didn't  write  to  her  at  least  once  every 
day! 

And  all  these  tears,  foisootb,  because 
Phil  hod  started  off  to  Loudon  withoat 
going  through  an  elaborate  and  fervid  fare- 
well with  the  young  lidy— a  farewell  which, 
if  he  had  attempted,  no  doubt  she  would 
have  cut  short  with  a  toss  of  her  early 
brown  head,  a  distant  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  little  formal  prepared  speech  that 
"it  was  quite  too  ridiculous  to  make  a  fuss 
over  saying  good-bye  now  that  they  were 
to  be  friends  and  nothing  more  to  each 
other." 

EUinor,  in  spite  of  her  early  rising  that 
day,  did  not  join  the  family  till  the  evening. 
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impecaoiouB  German  Court,  they  ooold  not 
have  rendered  a  Bbricter  obedience  to  the 
minute  laws  of  social  etiquette.  To  get  a 
langh  out  of  either  vaa  an  imposaibilitf  ; 
almost  eqnally  an  impossibility  was  it  to 
induce  either  to  evince  the  faintest  show 
of  interest  in  the  variona  "  topics  of  the 
day  "  which  the  sqnire  started  in  sacces- 
aion  for  their  especial  benefiL  .  At  last,  in 
despair  almost,  he  betbonght  him  of  a 
certain  item  of  local  news  which  he  had 
heard  that  morning,  and  which  moat  surely 
Btir  them  up  a  bit  to  say  something  sour, 
sweet,  or  startling,  as  the  whim  might  take 
them. 

"Ah,  by-the-bye,  I've  a  little  bit  of 
news  for  you,"  he  began,  looking  furtively 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  and  thankiDK 
Providence  that  both  the  girls  had  declined 
dessert,  thereby  shortenmg  the  already 
long  dinner  by  at  least  ten  minutes.  "  I 
meant  to  have  told  it  you  at  luncheon,  but 
forgot  it  Lord  Winterdowne  arrived  at 
the  Castle  last  night,  and  already  appears 
to  have  made  a  good  impression ;  no  end 
of  people  were  singing  his  praises  this 
morning." 

If  he  bad  been  looking  at  EUmor's  face, 
instead  of  at  the  walnnt  he  was  peeling  at 
the  moment,  he  would  have  seen  a  cnnona 
expression  pass  over  it — a  look  of  sudden 
interest,  a  nervous  contraction  of  the  fore- 
head, and  then  a  tightening  of  the  lips, 
and  a  drooping  of  the  eyelid.  Just  such  a 
look  it  was,  as  man  or  woman  might  wear 
who,  having  resolved  upon  a  certain  career 
in  life,  sees  suddenly  spread  beneath  his  or 
her  eye  all  the  glories  and  splendour  of  an 
exactly  opposite  course,  and,  turning  away 
the  h^,  will  not  look  upon  it  She  did 
not  open  her  lips,  however. 

Ediedtd. 

"  Well,  papa,"  she  said,  speaking  crisply, 
as  she  hul  been  speaking  all  day,  "if 
everybody  is  singing  bis  praises,  I  should 
say  he  must  be  a  very  disagreeable  person 
— nulk- and- water,  and  all  that  1  always 
detest  the  people  everyone  praises.  And, 
in  any  case,  he  must  be  a  remarkably 
foolish  person.  Didn't  you  say  he  had 
come  from  Florence,  or  somewhere  nice ) 
Well,  then,  the  idea  of  anyone  leaving 
a  dear,  bright,  beautiiul  place  in  Italy 
to  come  to  doU,  dingy,  miserable  little 
Stanham  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion." 

Speechless,  the  squire  u^hed  hia  brows 
at  her.  The  fact  of  his  little  daughter 
characteriung  the  place  of  her  birth  and 
home,  wbidi  she  had  been  wont  to  call  the 


dearest,  brightest  suxi  in  all  the  world," 
as  "dull,  dingy,  and  miserable,"  was  a 
thing  quite  beyond  hii  comprehension. 
The  weather  must  be  getting  very  murky 
indeed. 

EUinor  did  not  go  with  Edie  into  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  but  proceeded 
straight  apstairs  into  bet  own  room. 

Gretchen  was  in  attendance  in  a  moment, 
and  M^Unie  had  in  another  moment  die- 
appeared.  This  was  the  routine  of  ilDaa 
Yorke's  dressing-room. 

"You  may  bring  the  writing-table, 
Gretchen ;  I  want  a  letter  written  to  my 
uncle  Hugh,"  said  Mlinor,  though  not 
with  quite  her  usual  deciuon  of  voice  and 


Gretchen  promptly  arranged  pens,  paper, 
and  envelopes. 

The  letter,  however,  seomed  somewhat 
dif&cult  to  dictate.  Apparently  Uie  words 
did  not  come  wi^  tiiea  wonted  readiness 
to  EUinor's  tongue.  She  made  one  or  two 
turns  up  and  down  her  long  dressing-room; 
she  even  wandered  into  the  aajoinine 
room  (her  bedroom),  thence  slowly  back 
t^;ain ;  brought  her  chair  close  to  the 
brigbtjy-buming  fire  ;  and  leaned  back 
wiUi  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes,  as 
one  might  who  had  an  intricate  and  not 
easily  adjusted  subject  for  thought 

The  well-trained  Gretchen  "stood  at 
attention"  in  a  distant  comer  of  the 
room. 

Presently  EUinor  aaked  a  slow  ques- 
tion. 

"Where  did  Mrs. — the  housekeeper 
here,  I  mean — say  you  could  get  the 
best  view  of  Winterdowne  CasUe  and 
Park ) " 

"From  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
madame — Frog's  Hill,  I  think  the  people 
about  here  call  it" 

Then  there  came  another  pause,  a  longer 
one  than  before,  during  which  the  I<W8 
hissed  and  sang  ou  the  bright  fire,  the  clocK 
on  the  mantelpiece  above  ticked  and 
chimed  the  hour,  but  the  letter  to  Uncle 
Hugh  advanced  not  by  one  aingle  pen's 
scratch. 

At  length  EUinor  had  an  order  to  give. 
It  was:  "Put  away  the  pen  and  ink, 
Gretchen.  I  won't  write  to  my  ancle  Hugh 
to-night" 

CHAPTER  XIIL 

"  I  SHOULD  like  to  ride  over  those  hills 
at  the  back  of  the  church,  they  look  quite 
tempting  from  my  bedroom-wmdow,"  said 
EUinor,  coming  down  quite  early — for  her. 
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tiuJt  U — the  following  morning,  in  ridiog- 
hftbit  and  ganntlets. 

Edie,  occupied  in  feeding  her  bnllfincb 
with  hreadcmmbs,  and  trying  to  entice 
him  out  of  his  cage,  made  no  reply,  and 
did  Dot  ao  mnch  as  torn  her  head. 

"Eh I  Capital  idea,  my  dear,"  said  the 
■qnira  cheerily,  delighted  to  welcome  even 
the  fikinteet  tdgn  of  retoming  animation  in 
his  home-circle.  "  Only,  unfortunately,  I 
can't  go  with  yon  thia  morning.  I  have 
made  aa  appointment  with  Farmer  Bod- 
well,  to  go  through  hie  farm-buildings  and 
■ee  what  repairs  are  wanted  ;  he'll  ut  me 
in  for  a  pot  of  money  if  I  don't  look  after 
him  ft  oiL  Bat,  Edie,  you  can  go  with 
ElUnor,  of  conise.  A  canter  will  ao  you 
good  this  morning." 
Edie  shook  her  head. 
"  I  have  to  go  into  the  village ;  some  of 
my  Sunday  doss  are  ill,  and  I  couldn't 
neglect  them  for  any  amoont  of  canters 
over  the  hilla."  Then  she  added  a  little 
malimotly :  "  Send  a  note  roond  to  the 
vicar  and  ask  him  to  go;  it  might  do 
instead  of  the  schools." 

Ellinor  did  not  condescend  to  reply  to 
this  remark,  did  not  even  look  in  Edie's 
direction 

"Can  I  have  one  of  the  grooms]"  she 
asked,  looking  at  and  addressing  the 
sqoire. 

"  ijertainly,  my  dear — ^Thomas,  John,  or 
any  one  you  like.  Ill  tell  them  to  bring 
the  horses  round ;  I'm  going  out  through 
the  stables." 

And,  as  he  finished  speaking,  the  squire 
made  a  rapid  exit  from  the  room,  fearful 
of  any  further  dispute  arising  between  the 
two  girls,  upon  which,  possibly,  he  might 
be  reqaired  to  adjudicate. 

So  Ellinor,  attended  by  Thoma?,  enjoyed 
her  canter  over  the  hills  that  morning,  and 
drew  run  on  the  summit  of  Frew's  Hill, 
for  a  fall  fifteen  minutes  taking  a  ^isurely 
surrey  of  tlie  landscape  it  commoiided  on 
either  aide. 

Fnw's  Hill,  or,  more  correctly,  Frogatt'^ 
Hill,  from  the  name  of  the  farmer  who,  in 
a  previous  genemUon,  had  owned  and 
tilled  its  steep  sides,  was  the  highest  point 
in  that  part  of  Berluhire,  and  commanded 
as  eztensiTe  a  view  of  hill,  dale,  wood,  and 
(^lon  as  any  to  be  fonnd  in  the  home- 
counties.  At  its  base  lay  the  picturesque, 
irregolar  little  village  of  Stannam,  domi- 
nated by  its  ivy-Govered  church  with  its 
ancieut  steeple.  On  its  north  side — the 
side  np  which  EUiuor  had  ambled  on  the 
orettv  cbettnnt  the  sonire  had  nlaced  at 


her  disposal-lay  1tutj^»„,  pj^  ^^^  ^^ 
small,  weUkept  park,  its  ,„es  of  undu- 
lating pasture-land.  A  glimpw^  ^j  ^.j^^ 
sqaare-bnilt  Elizabethan  structure  ^,^j 
just  be  had  through  the  scant-leave^ 
October  elms  and  beeches.  A  gentleman's 
house,  and,  above  all,  an  FngUsh  gentle- 
man's house  it  looked,  neat,  trim,  com- 
fortable in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  devoid  alike  of  ornamentation  or 
pretennon. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  breezy  hill  lay 
another  and  more  striking  landscape. 
A  long  stretch  of  wild  moorland,  a 
desolate,  rugged  heath,  bounded  by 
dark,  thick  woods.  Orer  these  woods 
loomed  the  tower  and  turrets  of  Winter- 
downe  CasUe,  a  noble  edifice,  which  had 
been  kept  up  in  princely  style  for  genera- 
tions, and  which  carried  with  its  title 
seignorial  rights  over  much  contiguous 
land,  and  river,  and  wood.  In  fact,  the 
Lords  of  WintOTdowne  were,  without  cavil 
or  dispute,  the  lords  paramount  of  that 
part  of  Berkshire  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  sister  county. 

Ellinor  sat  silently  in  her  saddle,  survey- 
ing the  two  domains.  Now  her  head 
would  turn  this  way^-to  the  north,  now 
that — to  the  south.  A  slight  frown  knotted 
her  forehead;  her  eyes  oad  a  thoughful, 
apprsiising  look  in  them.  Had  she  been  a 
prospective  purchaser  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  estates,  and  had  mounted  the 
hill  for  the  whole  and  sole  purpose  of 
fomung  an  estimate  in  outline  of  their 
respecuve  value,  she  could  not  have 
Burreyed  them  more  deliberately,  keenly, 
scmtinisingly. 

Presently  she  signed  to  Thomas  that  she 
had  something  to  Bay  to  him. 

"  That  pasture-land  and  that  river  belong 
to  Winterdowns  Oastle,  I  suppose  t "  she 
asked,  as  Thomas  brought  his  horse 
forward. 

"  Yea,  ma'am,  right  ou  as  far  as  you  can 
see,  east  and  west,  it  all  belongs  to  Lord 
Winterdowne,"  answered  Thomas. 

"  He  must  bo  enormonaly  rich,"  pursued 
Ellinor,  as  though  she  were  uttering  aloud 
her  own  thoughts. 

"  That  he  is,  ma'am ;  people  say  he  has 
between  eighty  and  ninety  thoueand  a 
year,"  again  responded  Thomas,  with  not 
a  little  pride  that  this  corner  of  the  county 
could  boast  of  so  wealthy  a  magnate; 

Ellinor's  thoughts  were  very  busy  during 
her  short  ride  back  to  the  HaU.  Her 
thinking  was,  generally  speaking,  conducted 
in  nractical.  locical   fashion,  unlike  that 
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of  moat  girla  -'',  ^^  »fi\  with  whom 
ihoneht  1"-*'^  ^^°  S°^B  "^  flaeheB/  or  else 
gjQfJL  into  dreams  where  fact  and  logic 
„<]  alika  imkDowii.  Her  thoughta  this 
moroiDg,  put  down  on  paper,  wonld  have 
run  somewhat  in  this  fasbion  : 

' '  Here  am  I,  as  it  were,  at  a  great  auction- 
mait,with  acertain  fixed  amonntof  money 
in  my  purse,  choosing  which  of  two  lots  I 
shall  bid  for.  Here  u  lot  oamber  one :  A 
magni Scent  country  home,  a  house  in 
London,  and  contingent  advantages  ;  a 
princely  income,  a  scientific,  rather  middle- 
aged  man  for  a  husband,  and — a  coronet. 
Hers  is  lot  number  two :  A  comfort- 
able country  home,  a  comfortable  but 
moderate  income,  a  handsome,  Ught-hearted 
young  fellow  for  a  husband,  and — uo 
coronet." 

Was  there  not,  however,  something 
difficnit  to  define — hard  to  call  by  any  name 
save  that  of  personal  liking,  which,  in  this 
latter  lot,  might  be  put  in  place  of  the 
coronet — might,  in  fact,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
outweigh  it  in  value,  and  make  it  batter 
worth  her  while  to  bid  for  the  second  lot, 
and  let  the  first  go  by  1 

It  took  her  all  that  morning,  all  that 
afternoon,  and  half  that  evening  to 
decide  this  point.  Sometimes  one  lot 
would  seem  to  her  better  worth  bidding 
for,  sometimes  another.  She  took  Edio'e 
album  op  into  her  own  room  and  sat  with 
it  open  at  Phil's  photograph,  staring  into 
his  honest,  open  face  till  she  knew  every 
line  and  curve  of  every  featnre. 

"  If  he  had  only  been  ever  so  little  in 
lova  with  me  it  would  have  cost  me  nothing 
to  give  him  up,"  she  said  to  herself  over 
and  over  again ;  "  but  to  be  scorned — 
to  be  anathematised — to  ba  deapised,  as 
he  so  evidently  despises  me,  is  beyond 
bearing ! " 

Tben,  too,  how  handsome,  how  distin- 
guished he  had  looked  as  he  spoke  all  those 
hard  words  to  her  in  the  sbmbbery,  among 
the  hazel-rods  !  If  she  could  only  have  pot 
the  coronet  into  this  lot,  she  could  have 
let  the  princely  income  go  without  a 
sigh. 

And  so  on — and  so  on,  till  she,  Ellinor 
Yorke,  the  dispassionate  ~  the  sereue- 
tenipered^the  calm  reasoner,  began  to 
j^row  Bick  and  giddy  with  her  own  thinking, 
and  made  up  her  mind  desperately  to  end 
it  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  wanted  but  a  minnte  to  six  o'clock  - 
dinner  was  to  be  at  half-past  seven,  and 
the  great  business  of  dressing  had  not  yet 
been  begun.  Sheshutnpthepbotographic- 


album  with  a  vehement  hang — thei>)  was 
no  other  word  for  it — and  jumped  to  her 
feeL 

"  It  shall  be  the  coronet,"  she  said  aloud. 
"  I  can  do  more  than  one  thing  in  life, 
surely,  and  it  will  be  just  as  easy  to  bring 
this  young  man  to  my  feet  as  Lady 
Winterdowne  as  tt  woidd  be  as  Uiss 
Yorkft" 

Her  vehement  handling  of  the  album 
had  dislodged  one  of  the  photographs  ;  it 
slipped  to  the  ground,  and  now  lay  face 
upwards  at  her  feet  It  was  £die's  portrait. 
Bright,  sparkling,  imperiously  happy,  it 
looked  up  at  her. 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  doing  two  things  in 
life,  Miss  Ellinor  1 "  it  seem^  to  say.  "  Do 
vou  think  it  will  be  sach  an  easy  thing  to 
bring  this  joung  man — this  lover  of  mine 
— to  your  feet  I  Do  you  forget  he  belongs 
to  me — he  is  bound  to  me,  body  and 
soul  1  " 

This  was  beyond  endurance.  Farewell 
to  the  coronet  now  I  Onoe  and  for  ever 
Ellinor'a  mind  was  mads  up.  She  rang 
the  bell  for  Gretchen. 

"  Fut  the  album  and  this  thing  away," 
she  said  when  her  maid  entered,  pointing 
with  her  foot  to  little  Edie's  face  on  the 
carpet;  "and  before  I  begin  dressing  I 
want  a  letter  written  to  my  uncle  Hugh, 
so  as  to  save  the  night-malL" 

This  was  the  letter  Uncle  Hngfa  received 
from  his  niece  on  the  following  day  : 

"The  Hall,  Stuhtuu. 

"  Dear  Uncle   Hugh, — I    find   this 

filace  doesn't  suit  me,  and  if  I  stay  on  much 
onger  I  shall  be  downright  ill  Will  you, 
therefore,  kindly  arrange  for  my  coming  up 
to  London  one  day  next  week.  I  shall 
amazmgly  like  to  keep  house  for  you. — 
Ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Ellinor  Yoeke." 

chapter  xiv. 

The  following  correspondence  took  plaoe 
between  Uncle  Hugh  and  Ellinor  Yorke 
befora  the  close  of  the  week. 

From  Hugh  Pelham  Yorke,  Esq.  i 

"The  Albiuiy,  London,  Nov.  1st. 

"Dear  Ellinor, — Your  letter  nearly 
knocked  me  over.  London  for  you  in 
November !  Impossible  I  You  are  not 
like  me,  an  old  fellow  who  knows  how  to 
make  himself  comfortable  anywhere,  and 
who  has  made  a  study  of  London,  its  weak 
and  its  strong  points,  till  he  knows,  in  the 
season  or  out  of  it,  exactly  where  to  go 
and  what  to  do.    It's  not  to  be  thought  of, 
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my  dear.  Everyone  you  kaow  ia  away^ 
every  hoiue  you  conld  go  tc  u  cloaed. 
Yon  would  simply  die  of  ennui  before  the 
fint  week  vas  over  your  head.  I  amsoiry 
yoo  don't '  get  on '  with  the  Fairfaxes.  I 
(appose  that  is  what  yonr  anxiety  to  get 
away  from  them  really  meani.  I  know 
Tery  little  of  them,  but  they  always  seemed 
to  me  genial,  kindly  people,  if  a  little 
provincial.  T17  them  for  another  week  oc 
M,  then  write  again  and  let  me  know  how 
yon  get  on. — Yonr  affectionate  uncle, 

"H.  P.  YORKE." 
From  Uisa  Yorke : 
"  The  Hall,  Stanhun,  Bericahire,  Nov.  2Dd. 

"Dear  Uncle  Hugh,  —  I  'get  on' 
with  the  Fairfaxea  quite  as  well  u  I  do 
with  most  people.  I  agree  with  yon  they 
■re  kindly  people  (Mr.  Fairfax  ia,  at  any 
rate),  altltonf;h  decidedly  provinciaL  My 
leaaon  for  wishing  to  leave  Stanham  is  that 
Uie  air  does  not  suit  me.  It  is  rongfa  and 
breezy  —  I  can  hardly  breathe  in  it. 
Kindly  therefore  tell  me  which  day  yon 
can  meet  me  in  London,  and  what  artangft- 
meots  had  beat  be  made.  I  should  thmk 
there  must  be  a  number  of  comfortable 
furnished  bonses  to  be  let  now  within  a 
mile  or  so  of  Piccadilly. — With  much  love, 
always  yonr  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinor  Yobke." 

"Ugh I"  shaddered  Uncle  Hngh  when 
he  KM  the  latter  part  of  this  missive,  " ' 
the  girl  mad  T    Does  she  think  I  wonld 

S've  np  this" — here  he  glanced  ronnd 
i  Bpacious  Inxnrions  apartment  — "  to 
rough  it  with  her  in  a  small  famished 
hoDse  in  a  by -street,  and  have  my 
spirits  crushed  and  my  digestion  injured 
by  petty  botberatiouB  and  domestic  worries. 
Smfl ! " 
This  was  the  note  he  sent  in  reply: 

"  The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  3rd. 

'■  Dear  Ellinor, — On  second  thoughts, 
why  not  join  yonr  mother  at  Mentone  1 
You  vill  find  tJie  air  there  the  reverse  of 
rough  and  breezy,  and  I  should  say  the 
change  would  do  yon  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Yon  know  I  proposed,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  yon  shonld  go  with  bei  instead  of 
going  down  into  Berkshirs. 

"  I  know  several  people  just  starting  for 
the  South,  and  can  easily  find  you  a  anit- 
aUe  chaperon.     Your  ^ectionate  uncle, 
"  H.  P.  Yorke." 

From  Hiss  Yorke : 

"The  Hall,  Stanham,  Nov.  4tb- 
"  Dear  Uncle  Hugh, — I  may  bo  very 
glad  to  go  to  Mentone  a  little  later  in  the 


year,  or  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  but  for  a  time  I  must  be  in  London. 
I  want  to  consult  a  physician  as  to  my 
lungs — if  I'm  not  careful  I  may  get  into 
just  as  bad  a  way  as  Juliet 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least  what  arrange- 
ments yon  make  for  me  (I  conld  go  into 
rooms  if  that  would  suit  you  better),  but 
I  feel  that  my  coming  to  Iiondon  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  I  dread  the  idea  of 
getting  ill  here,  and  falling  into  the  hands 
of  some  incompetent  local  practitioner, 
more  than  I  can  say.  With  much  love, 
ever  your  affectionate  niece, 

"Ellinok  Yorkk" 
Two  days  elapsed  before  Ellinor  received 
Uncle  Hugh's    reply  to  this.     When  it 
came  it  ran  as  follows  : 

"The  Albany,  London,  Nov.  6th. 
Dear  Elunob, — I  am  sorry  to  have 
such  ft  poor  account  of  yonr  health.  By 
all  means  come  up  to  London — to-uortow 
if  you  can  manage  it  Telegraph  to 
me  by  which  train  you  will  travel,  and  I 
will  meet  you  at  Paddington.  I  have  been 
thinking  over  what  anangements  can 
be  made  for  you  during  yonr  stay,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
best  for  you  to  make  your  home  with  two 
old  friends  of  mine  who  have  just  taken  a 
house  for  the  winter  months  in  Orafton 
Street,  May&ir,  I  dare  say  you  have  heard 
me  speak  of  them — they  are  Hit  Peter  and 
Lady  Moulsey,  great  invalids,  and,  like 
younelf,  desiions  of  consulting  the  best 
London  physicians —Sir  Peter  for  hie 
goat,  Lady  Moulsey  for  her  deafness  and 
weak  eyesight  As  they  are  both  on  the 
wrong  side  of  sixty,  as  every  room  in  the 
house  has  to  be  kept  darkened  for  Lady 
Monlsey's  eyes,  yon  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
expect  a  very  gay  time  of  it  But  a  little 
rest  will  not  do  you  any  harm  after  the 
yery  hard  season  yon  bad  this  year.  Also, 
as  you  knt>w,  in  Gralton  Street,  you  will 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  best  medical 
practitioners.— ^ Yonr  affectionate  uncle, 
"H.  P.  Yorke." 
"  And  if  this  doesn't  drive  her  to  Men- 
tone  in  less  than  a  fortnight,"  said  Uncle 
Hugh  as  he  signed  and  sealed  his  letter, 
"  her  name  is  not  Ellinor  Yozke,  and  I 
don't  know  my  own  niece." 

Stiinor's  reply  to  this,  telegraphed,  ran 
aa  follows : 

"I  am  delighted  at  the  arrangement 
you  have  made  for  ma  I  leave  here 
to-morrow  by  the  11.40  express." 
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PERSONAL    RELATIONS    WITH 

BURGLHES. 
It  h&a  hitpptned  that  I  have  been  Ud  to 
cultivate,  in  the  course  of  my  cureer,  a  con- 
siderable relationship  with  the  subject  of 
huffilars  and  burglatie&  In  very  ehild- 
hood,  dwelling  in  lonelr  parts  of  the 
country,  I  was  intellectually  brought  np  by 
thrilling  oarrativeB  of  this  description,  bucd 
as  that  of  the  Long  Park,  a  well-kuowD 
tradition  which  is  religiously  maintained  in 
the  North  of  England.  In  that  story,  an 
uncanny  -  looking  pedlar  asks  leave  to 
deposit  an  enormous  packing-caae  in  an 
old  hall,  and  movements  of  life  being 
observed,  a  eon  is  tired,  and  a  dead  burglar 
is  discovered,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  sop- 
p<»ed  to  have  been  ready  to  sally  fbrth  at 
midnight  to  rob  and  murder.  Our  library 
contained  many  old  volamea  of  the  Annuu 
Register  and  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
and  the  pages  of  those  volumes  devoted  to 
criminal  matters  contained  many  a  thrilling 
and  aatbentic  story.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid 
that  barelary,  considered,  like  murder,  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  to  use  De  Qaincey's 
phrase,  has  considerably  fallen  off.for  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  newspaper  law-reports, 
exMvl^  perhaps, the  achievements  of  the  late 
Mr.  Peace,  which  hare  been  thrther  tnten 
sified  by  Madame  Tiwsaad's  Gallery,  which 
quite  corns  np  to  the  details  of  my  juvenile 
rending.  Some  years  ago,  I  obtained  a 
Secretiuy  of  State's  order  to  visit  all  the 
convict -prisons  in  England.  They  were 
exceedingly  like  each  other,  and  having 
minutely  visited  some  half-dozen,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  wae  not  worth 
while  prosecuting  my  researches  any 
farUier.  In  the  course  of  these  visits  I 
obtained  a  second-class  acquaintance  with 
all  the  modem  burglars  of  any  standing. 
I  also  bad  the  honour  of  an  acquaintance 
with  a  distingatsbed  bairiatel-,  who  had  a 
great  suecess  in  winnm^  verdicts  for 
bnrglars  and  other  criminals,  and  who 
might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  the  comic 
opwa,  Trial  by  Jnry: 

And  many  a  buTvlkr  I've  reeEored 
To  hia  friends  uid  hU  rclatioaa. 

Curiouily  enough,  when  this  gentleman 
was  raised  to  the  bench,  he  passed  very 
heavy  sentences  on  all  his  old  friends. 

My  ideas  ot  burglary  were  sharply  accen- 
tuated in  early  life  by  a  burglary  Uiat 
took  place  in  my  own  home.  It  occurred 
in  the  neighboorhood  of  the  fashion- 
able town  M  Cheltenham,  where  we  were 
staying,      It  was  a  cold,  snowy,  vrintry 


night.  An  enterprtsiog  burglar  com- 
menced his  professional  biuiuess  one  night 
at  the  very  reasonable  hour  of  nine  o'clock, 
and  proceeded  to  try  various  doors  and 
windows  without  any  snccesa  until  he 
came  to  our  house.  A  careless  servant 
had  loft  the  window  of  the  schoolroom  un- 
fastened. We  were  all  at  family  prayers, 
forgetting  that  we  ought  to  watch  as  well 
as  pray,  and  the  burglar,  viewing  the  state 
of  things  with  much  approbation,  quietly 
stole  upBtairs,  and,  entering  a  large  sleeping- 
room,  settled  himself  comfortably  beneath 
a  big  fonr-poster,  lb  was  the  ^ther  and 
mower's  room,  and  the  unwitting  pair 
quietly  went  to  bed.  It  very  curiously 
happened  that  my  mother  bad  left  on  the 
dressing-table  a  valuable  watch  to  which 
she  was  mnch  attached.  For  some  reason, 
which  she  could  never  define  to  herself, 
she  awoke,  hurried  out  of  bed,  seized  her 
watch,  and  deposited  it  beneath  her  pillow. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  burglar  arose, 
and  was  able  to  make  a  very  clean  sweep 
of  everything.  Thirty-five  pounds  in  notes 
and  gold  were  carried  off,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  our  modest  family  plate.  Finally, 
the  burglar  made  an  excellent  sapper  in  the 
dining-room  off  cold  meat  and  wine,  and 
leisurely  took  himself  away. 

When  we  came  down  to  breakfast  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  spoons  and  forksL 
One  of  the  little  giris  excited  a  certain 
amount  of  amusement  and  derision  bj 
si^ng  that  she  saw  a  big  black  man  eatec 
the  room  where  she  waa  sleeping,  look  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  and  heard  him  mutter 
klood,  "I  wish  this  job  was  done  1"  Whra 
we  came  to  look  about  us,  her  narrativs 
did  not  appear  at  all  so  improbable.  A 
very  serious  burglary  had  ocooired,  wUh  a 
loss  to  us  which  conid  be  ill  affordod.  A 
small  reward  was  offered  fw  the  disoomT 
of  the  offender,  and  a  tetter  was  reoeired 
from  one  of  his  traitorous  confedentai 
remonstrating  on  the  nnreasoiubla  amall- 
ness  of  the  reward  proffered.  It  was 
accordingly  increased  to  fifty  pounds,  wad 
then  oar  burglar  waa  betrayed.  The 
danger  of  such  betrayal  is  one  of  the  great 
perils  ahead  for  such  cracksmen.  In  due 
time  he  was  tried  at  the  aauzes,  and, 
despite  his  asseverations  of  innocence,  was 
convicted  on  very  clear  evidence.  The 
presiding  judge  was  an  old  man  who 
remembered  the  time  when  burghtiy  waa 
punished  by  hang^.  He  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  transportation  for  life.  Then  came 
a  cnrioufl  dialogue  between  l^e  jadge  and 
the  prisoner.     "  Thank  vou.  mv  lorf."  said 


the  prisonsi  to  tbe  jadee ;  "  that  is  all  I 
mntdd."  "  Toa  aeeon't  tliank  me," 
mftrled  back  tfx.  Baron  G.  "I  vonid 
haiiK  yon  if  I  could.  Some  years  ago  70a 
woiud  have  bean  hanged  for  Uiis.  I  can't 
hang  yon  now.  I  am  veiy  BOiry  for  it  I 
mnild  hang  yon  if  I  could. ' 

My  dear  moUier  was  strongly  moved  by 
thc^  pristmer'a  protestations  of  innocence. 
S'ue  was  in  the  atmost  terror  lest  an  inno- 
cent man  shoold  enffer  in  any  way  through 
her  maans.  She  vidted  the  sconndral 
Mveral  times  in  gaol ;  she  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  handsome  Bible ;  and,  if  she  had 
been  allowed,  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
sent  him  beef-tea  and  jellies.  At  last  the 
prisoner,  whether  touched  with  her  sim- 
plicity and  kindness,  or  in  some  degree 
repentant,  made  a  dean  breast  of  it,  and 
told  how  the  whole  matter  happened,  which 
took  a  great  burden  off  tbe  good  mother's 

There  is  a  lonely,  remote  villue  in 
Derbyehiie,  remote  from  railways,  which  I 
used  to  know  very  well.  There  is  a  fine 
pMDted-glass  window  in  the  venerable 
church,  which  has  nndemeath  it  the  words, 
"  Ont  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
liogsw"  This  window,  with  the  inscription, 
is  connected  with  a  daring  burglary.  I 
know  well  the  house  where  it  happened — 
an  old  manorial  house,  for  the  old  rector 
was  a  Squarson,  living  In  the  ancestral  hall, 
aod  leaving  the  rectory  to  others.  The 
old  rector  had  manied  a  youD^;  wife— an 
arrangement,  by  the  way,  which  in  this 
case  worked  exceedingly  well,  and  by-and- 
by  there  came  the  inevitable  baby.  The 
w  rector,  at  his  time  of  life,  could  not 
stand  the  noise  of  the  baby,  and  took  him- 
sdf  oS  to  a  separate  room  of  his  own.  One 
night,  in  the  very  depth  of  the  night,  the 
ioiaot  made  a  most  howling,  precocious 
noise  which  awoke  the  young  mother.  She 
attended  to  her  chiU,  and  then  went  to 
the  window  and  drew  up  the  blind,  to 
"  take  a  look  at  the  night,"  as  people  say. 
To  her  horror,  there  was  an  atrocious- 
looking  man  standing  on  the  window-silL 
She  caught  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and,  with 
a  shriek  rushed  off  to  her  husband's  room. 
PresenUf  there  was  a  crash  of  glass,  and 
the  burglar,  followed  by  two  other  men, 
had  daabed  into  her  deserted  bedroom.  If 
I  remember  aright,  she  had  locked  the 
bedroom  door  on  the  other  eide ;  bnt  this, 
too,  was  broken  through  by  the  invaders. 
She  awoke  her  husband,  who,  on  hearing 
die  state  of  things,  lighted  a  candle  by  the 
-bedrida  and  nrodnced  a  Distol.      The  three 
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men  appeared  ab  tbe  bedroom  door.  The 
old  rector  presented  his  pistol,  and  said 
that  if  they  advanced  another  step  he 
should  fire.  One  of  the  men  advanced ; 
the  rector  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  man  felL 
The  whole  house  was  now  alarmed,  and 
the  men  made  off,  taking  their  wounded  com- 
rade with  them.  They  were  traced  by  the 
blood-marks  on  the  snow.  The  wounded 
man  recovered,  and,  with  the  others, 
received  a  long  sentence. 

The  worthy  clergyman,  who  was  also  a 
magistrate,  knew  what  he  was  about  when 
he  gave  the  men  notice  that  he  should  fire 
if  they  advanced.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
you  can  shoot  a  burglar  with  impunity. 
A  man  must  threaten  actual  violence  or 
receive  such  a  warning  as  was  given  by 
my  friend,  before  there  is  a  right  to  fire. 
At  laast  such  is  my  impression,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  employ  my  solicitor  to 
correct  an^  flaw  in  my  magazine  papers. 
I  have  a,  fnend,  an  Australian,  who  keeps 
a  nugget  of  gold  beneath  a  glass-case  in 
his  drawing-room.  I  suppose  news  of  the 
nugget  had  got  abroad,  for  there  have 
been  several  felonious  attempts  to  relieve 
him  of  it.  He  keeps  a  loaded  blunderbuss, 
which  he  is  fully  resolved  to  discharge 
whenever  he  has  a  chance.  In  vain  I 
pathetically  ask  him  whether  he  would 
rather  destroy  life,  or  keep  a  piece  of  metal, 
"  slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  1 "  He 
replies  that,  of  the  two,  he  would  prefer 
keeping  bis  nugget.  I  ttU  bim  that  he 
will  run  a  chance  of  being  tried  for  murder 
or  manslaughter,  to  which  he  replies  that 
he  u  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  chance. 
In  my  opinion  that  nugget  ought  to  go  to 
the  bank.  A  friend  oftnine  nad  a  little 
house  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
plate  in  it.  His  wife,  who  rejoiced  in  her 
glittering  stores,  was  supermbendiug  its 
cleaning,  when  looking  up  she  saw  at  the 
window  a  pair  of  evil  eyes  covetously 
regarding  the  plate.  That  night  there  was 
an  attempt  at  a  burglary,  which  was 
frustrated.  Ever  since  Uiat  time  the  plate 
has  been  at  a  banker's,  and  the  family  use 
nickel 

Coming  back  to  the  case  of  my  old 
clergynuui,  I  should  say  that  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  Providential 
circumstance  that  the  waking  of  the  child 
had  roused  his  wife,  and  perhaps  had 
been  the  means  of  preventing  robbery 
and  murder.  Under  this  impression,  to 
commemorate  his  gratitude,  he  placed 
a  punted  window  in  his  church,  and 
with  an  allusion  to  the  crvios  of  the  chiM. 
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he  placed  beneaUi  tho  words  of  the 
Psalmiat:  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  aucklinga." 

I  kuov  OQS  or  two  cues  in  which  there 
has  been  great  coursge  on  the  side  of  the 
attacked  party  and  great  cowardice  on  that 
of  the  bnrglara.  In  fact,  this  is  generally  the 
case  when  burglars  have  to  deal  with  the 
police.  I  have  a  friend — a  slight,  delicate 
lady,  who  has  shown  marvellous  courage  in 
cowing  a  buivlor.  Sbewent  into  her  kitchen 
one  night  when  the  servants  were  out  or 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  found  a  man  in  the 
act  of  packing  up  all  her  ulver  plate.  She 
resolutely  locked  the  kitchen  door,  put 
the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  told  him  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  room  until  he  had 
placed  back  every  article  of  silver  where 
he  had  found  it.  The  man  obeyed  her  in 
a  most  abject  manner,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  sneak  out  of  the  place. 

Some  friends  of  mine  have  been  giving 
me  an  account  of  a  burglary  they  ex- 
perienced abroad  a  short  time  ago,  under 
circumstances  sufficiently  remarkable.  It 
was  in  Switzerlaod.  The  husband  had  care- 
fully secured  the  door  before  soing  to  bed. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  awoke  oy  tne  noise 
of  someone  moving  about  his  room.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  noise  at  the  window, 
and  getting  there  he  saw  a  robber  just 
getting  off  a  ladder  and  moving  it  away. 
He  rang  the  belt  violently,  and  presently 
half  the  population  of  the  hotel  was  crowd- 
ing into  his  apartment  On  overhauling  his 
losses  ho  found  that  he  had  lost  a  rouleau  of 
napoleons,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  an 
old  family  watch  and  some  jewellery.  He 
told  the  police  that  they  were  welcome  to 
keep  the  money,  but  he  should  be  very 
glad  if  they  could  recover  the  other  articles 
for  him.  To  his  great  astonishment,  before 
very  long  he  received  the  watch  and 
jewellery,  but  the  police  had  taken  him  at 
his  word  about  the  money.  The  following 
was  the  story  of  their  recovery ;  It  seems 
that  this  burglar  had  systematically  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  using  the  ladder  in  bis 
robberies,  and  limited  himself  to  this  one 
mode  of  action,  which  he  had  found  very 
BuccesSfuL  One  night,  however,  his  good 
fortune  deserted  him  Hurrying  down  his 
ladder,  at  sonie  height,  he  missed  his 
footing.  Both  his  legs  were  broken.  He 
was  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died. 
The  locality  of  his  abode  being  discovered, 
a  search  was  made,  and  there  my  friend's 
property,  with  various  other  goods,  was 
discovered. 

I  have  often  visited  Dartmoor,  which 


may  be  considered  a  sii;  "i  t  adqnarters 
for  bui^Iars,  during  thnit  i^otds  of  in- 
voluntary retirement,  anl  ?ia>\'.  -n  several 
occasions  gone  carefully  tL">n.;;i  '\e  prison, 
also  Millbank,  Wormwood  )-':•{'  ''^,  Woking, 
Chatham,  Portland.  A  r-  .a  a  [irisoner 
has  published  his  ezperienc-;e  At  . ' .'  tmoor, 
Five  Years  Penal  Servitua<:,'iii  >■.'  r  he 
tells  us  something  of  the  seci-L.  ■  f  ''-; 
prison-house,  and  speaks  of  bmt,'''r.-.  '* 
mentions  the  case  of  a  celebrated  ^- .  '^ 
man  crack,  who  would  not  only  carry  i.i 
his  profession  at  home,  but  who  would  go 
abroad  is  the  practice  of  his  profession 
to  Paris  and  the  United  States.  One  man 
who  made  a  celebrated  bnrglary  on  the 
abode  of  a  great  lady,  declared  to  bis 
brother -convicts  that  the    countess  had 

f'ilted  him,  and  her  jewellery  that  was 
ound  on  him  was  simply  a  gage  d'amour. 
One  of  my  burglaries  took  place  in  this 
very  district — Dartmoor,  and  the  very 
bouse  where  I  have  oft«a  found  myself. 
I  believe  it  ia  the  only  case  in  which  an 
escape  has  been  successfully  made  from  the 
great  prison.  A  convict,  finding  the 
^ncipal  gate,  through  some  mischance,  for 
one  moment  left  unguarded,  ran  across  the 
road  and  made  a  burglarious  entry  into  the 
premises  of  a  clergyman,  who  Oved  jost 
opposite  the  prisoa  There  was  no  one  in 
the  honse.  He  went  from  room  to  room 
until  he  got  to  the  reverend  gentleman's 
bedroom.  There,  in  one  of  the  drawers, 
he  found  a  neat  suit  of  clerical  black,  and 
leaving  his  convict -suit  in  exchange,  he 
sallied  forth  into  the  open.  A  Dartmoor 
convict  who  makes  his  escape  is  invariably 
overtaken.  He  is  easily  seen  from  the 
high  watch-towers,  and  his  garment  at 
once  betrays  him.  In  this  case  the  burglary 
proved  a  fortunate  one  for  the  offender, 
for  he  got  off  scot-free. 

The  literary  convict,  to  whom  allosion 
has  been  made  above,  has  some  more 
observations  about  burglars,  which  may 
have  a  quiet,  reassuring  effect  on  nervous 
people  in  the  country.  The  commerdal 
element  enters  much  more  into  burglaries 
than  many  suppose  to  be  the  casa  The 
housebreaker  wants  to  be  assured  that  the 
boot;  he  is  after  is  really  worth  his  trouble. 
He  does  not  see  why  he  should  give  up  his 
peace  of  mind  and  his  night's  rest,  with  the 
chances  of  resistance  and  the  perils  of  the 
law,  for  a  small  or  dubious  return.  In 
these  banking  days  the  chances  of  picking 
up  coin  are  greatly  lessened.  Our  convict 
says  that  a  burglar  will  be  at  immense 
pains  before  "cracldng  a  domldle."     He 


will  have  a  con^ct  plan  of  the  house, 
duplicate  keys,  and  a  deecriptioD  of  the 
plate  and  Ttuaab't^^  The  ordm&rywaf,  he 
tells  ns,  is  for  the  burglar  in  his  private 
capacity  to  m^o  love  to  one  of  the  women- 
servants,  a^d  worm  oat  all  the  private 
informati<OQ  he  can.  Another  plan  is  to 
"  plant  '^  some  male  or  female  confederate 
in  tme  hoose  to  "  work "  out  the  deaiga 
TKiese  people  set  some  sort  of  situation  in 
the  house,  and  are  scrupulously  honest  in 
alt  IHtle  matters,  and  so  win  conGdence 
la  OTder  to  betray  iL  Sometimes  they 
report  that  the  "awag"  is  not  worth 
trying  for.  Of  cooite,  inferior  artists  will 
not  be  BO  grand  in  their  notions,  but 
tarn  their  hands  to  anything  which  may 
tarn  np,  I  knew  a  poor  farmer  Oilca  who 
had  a  burglary  on  his  premises.  He  lost  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  could  afford,  but 
hoped  that  one  bmglary  would  last  him 
his  lifetime.  In  this,  however,  he  was  dis- 
^pointed.  The  wretches  returned  the 
following  week,  and  looted  the  leavings  of 
their  last  visit 

It  must  be  said  that  the  burglaries  of 
the  present  day  are  mnch  less  numerous 
and  much  less  violent  than  in  "  the  good 
old  times."  Despite  the  disapprobation 
of  the  eminent  jad^e  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  burglary  haa  worked 
well  Formerly,  when  a  criminal  knew 
that  he  would  be  hanged  for  burglary, 
and  that  the  law  could  do  no  more 
if  he  added  murder  as  well,  burglary 
and  murder  in  horrible  ooubioation  used 
often  to  go  together.  When  the  graver 
crime  arises,  it  is  generally  in  resisting 
capture  by  the  police ;  bnt  even  these 
cHwe,  though  they  occasionally  occur,  are 
few  and  far  between.  There  was  a  burglar 
who  told  a  man,  in  &  hurst  of  confidence, 
that  there  was  no  house  in  England  which 
conid  resist  the  attack  of  a  well-trained 
burglar.  The  two  circnmstances  which 
they  found  moat  baffling  were  locks  on  the 
insUe  of  shatters  or  the  presence  of  a 
little  do^  inside  a  houie,  both  of  which 
woald  give  an  alarm.  Of  course  the 
simple  expedient  of  locking  doors  is  often 
a  baffling  circumstance  to  the  members  of 
the  profesaioa 

I  remember  having  a  conversation  with 
the  chaplain  of  a  convict-prison,  who 
really  had  a  very  great  regard  and  affection 
for  lus  queer  panshloners.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  they  were  more  unfortunate 
than  ciinunal,  in  that  they  had  broken  the 
elerenth  commandment.  "  Thou  shalt  not 
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be  found  out."  He  considered  that  they 
were  quite  np  to  the  average  of  any  ordi- 
nary congregation.  The  governors  of  such 
prisons  give  a  very  different  account. 
Govei^iors  and  chaplains  are  sometimes  in 
collision  on  points  of  prison  discipline, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  governors  are 
more  frequently  in  the  light.  The  gover- 
nor of  one  convict-prison  told  me  that  he 
had  detected  no  fewer  than  six  conspiracies 
among  the  convicts  to  murder  him  in  the 
coarse  of  a  twelvemonth.  Their  lives 
would  not  be  safe  for  a  day  except  for  the 
deterring  tufiuenoe  of  a  Aogging  on  the 
triangla  I  am  thankful  to  uiink  that  I 
saved  one  convict  from  this  terrible  and 
degrading  punishment  I  do  not,  however, 
know  whether  he  was  a  housebreaker  or 
not  I  was  going  along  the  corridor  of  a 
prison,  when,  at  a  cell-door,  I  saw  a 
prisoner  in  fierce  altercation  with  a 
warder.  The  prisoner  was  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
assaalUng  the  wEirder,  If  he  had  done  so, 
in  all  probabUity  he  would  have  been  tied 
up  to  the  triangle,  and  wonld  have  received 
his  three  dozen.  I  laid  my  hand  kindly 
on  the  man's  shoulder  and  expostulated 
with  him.  I  told  him  that  he  was  only 
running  his  head  against  a  wall,  that  the 
warder  was  only  doing  his  duty,  and  that 
resistance  would  provoke  punishment  I 
tried  also  to  slip  in  a  few  words  of  sym- 
pathy for  him.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
kind  word  is  often  able  to  do.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  man  soothed  and 
quieted,  and  saved  from  a  very  serious 
position.  I  went  once  to  see  a  prisoner 
who  was  working  out  his  six  montha  in 
a  county  gaol  for  an  offence  something  like 
a  mild  kind  of  housebreaking.  The  effect 
was  certainly  painful.  The  man  was 
caged  behind  bars  in  a  compartment  very 
mnch  like  the  den  of  a  wUd  beast  in  a 
menagerie.  A  warder  was  stationed  in 
the  space  in  front  of  the  bars.  I  was  not 
permitted  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  shake 
of  the  band,  which  I  would  willingly  have 
Don&  It  is  a  great  thing  that  even  a 
prisoner  should  not  lose  altogether  hia  self- 
re^ct 

There  have  been  some  curious  narratives 
which  have  been  repeated  to  me  by  friends, 
but  the  accuracy  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  venfy.  One  night  a  dear  old  lady 
was  going  to  bed  in  a  remote  chamber  in 
a  big  house  when  she  accidentally  per- 
ceived a  man  hidden  nnder  the  bedstead. 

knelt   down    by    the    bedside    and  j 
repeated  alond  the  beautiful  collect  of  the  I 
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jvening  prayer  of  the  Charch  of  Ecgluid. 
Sho  uien  blev  ottt  her  candle,  and 
joietlf  got  into  bed.  Presently  a  voice 
lounded  nnderue&th  the  bed  telling  her  not 
to  be  afraid,  and  that  he  would  do  her  no 
bann.  The  borglar  then  came  oat,  and  said 
that  this  was  his  first  offence,  and  that  he 
ha^  been  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  He  added 
that  the  wotds  of  the  collect  had  recalled 
to  him  the  time  when  he  was  still  innocent, 
and  that  if  she  would  only  forgive  him, 
he  wonld  go  away  quietly,  and  never  offend 
against  the  law  again.  The  story  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  man  was  truly  repentant, 
and  that  the  good  lady  saw  htm  earning  an 
honest  living; 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this 
story  LB  really  aulhentic.  I  am  by  no 
means  equally  sure  of  a  similar  story  which 
comes  to  as  from  America. 

There  an  amiable  spinster  calmly  Watched 
a  housebreaker  make  a  felonious  entry  into 
her  apartment  "  My  poor,  dear  man,"  she 
exclaimed, "  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been 
in  very  dreadful  distress  before  yon  could 
thiuk  of  doing  such  a  very  wicked  thing 
as  breaking  into  a  housa  I  am  afraid 
your  wife  and  children  must  be  starving. 
Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it"  The 
repentant  bui^lar  immediately  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  "  You  must  have  some 
bread-and-cheese  and  beer  at  once,"  said 
the  lady,  "  before  we  talk  anything  more 
about  it"  How  this  supper  was  extem- 
porised is  not  statod  in  the  narrative.  I 
should  like  this  story  to  be  true,  but  I  am 
afndd  that  it  is  so  good  as  to  be  good  for 
nothing. 

But  what  I  am  glad  to  say  is  quite  true 
— that  there  is  a  material  dlminotion  in 
this  dread  province  of  crime.  Of  course 
there  are  men  who  are  altogether  equally  na 
bad  as  Mr.  Bill  Sikes,  and  some  of  the 
heroes  of  Gaborian's  fictions  But  for  the 
most  part  they  have  been  brousht  up  in  _ 
atmosphere  of  wickedness,  have  never 
learned  a  useful  trade,  and  have  never  had 
the  least  notion  of  honesty.  To  such 
persons  penal  servitude  is  often  a  most 
salutary  education.  The  convict  -  prisons 
Uiemselves  are  the  healthiest  places  in  the 
oonntry ;  a  man  ta  taught  a  good  trade 
dnriug  his  confinement,  and  is  dismissed 
with  a  gratuity  in  his  pocket  The  stories 
of  his  being  hunted  down  by  the  police 
seem  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  if 
he  would  only  report  himself  faithfolly  in 
the  proper  quarter,  he  will  receive  help 
rather  than  int«rfereuce.  Of  course  there 
are  many  men  who,  with  fatal  eeleri^, 


recur  to  the  old  crimi  .  .■  i  find  their  way 
back  to  the  old  qnai : . :  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  pn'h:>: .;  ■,  number  of 
burglars  who  are  le  idi  i..'  u  i.  'inest  life, 
and  have  become  desf  ■  11,  itihers  of 

the  community.  It  in  n  .-  (  '.-\l\^f^<■:fl>TJ 
ihct,  as  shown  in  theUovenia.t'ji  i  ui--t*''i 
of  crime,  that  as  the  populaU^Ti  u  f  thv 
country  increases  the  number  <.1  C>,i,- 
glaries  and  many  other  offences  etc  ;,' 
diminishes. 


MY  DREAM-1.0VE. 


The  doentod  flowera  girs  out  their  Bweetest  agtu; 
Wban  nature  vrakes,  and  stutding  peaceful,  dumb, 
Ut»o  tha  hill-top,  knows  not  JE  to  weep. 

Or  smila  upon  ua  from  the  changeful  ikiea. 
Sveet  dream-love  that  I  never  >ee  when  daj' 
Drivn  all  oat  finer  titonghti  from  earth  in  harte. 

Lent  the;  Bboold  be  sntusled  by  the  world, 
I  would  not  bare  tbee  'mid  thii  muery  stay, 
I  would  not  haTe  thee  of  my  IHe'a  cup  taate, 

Nor  wnahl  I  that  thy  Bweeta  were  all  onf  orlod. 
TfaoQ  art  mine  own,  when  night'i  worst  hours  have 


Thy  nweet  calm  eyaa  that  tean  may  : 
™hy  pretty  hands  that  tonch  me  sifeiL-j , 
Thine  amis  th.it  fold  me  like  some  angel'H  wing  1 


What  d<m  It  matter  that  thou  canst  not  tell 
Of  all  thou  know'st,  aor  whisper  cE  tliy  hliw, 

Orkiu  mean  the  hps  that  speak  thy  praiae? 
Wardn— sweetest  words  oould  only  break  the  spell  i 
Thou  canst  nut  now  betray  me  with  a  kiss. 

So  leaving  me  in  sorrow  all  thy  days. 
Thou  art  my  own  ;  mine  only ;  none  can  share, 
Thy  touch,  thy  presence,  none  ma;  hear  thy  voka, 

Nor  twine  thine  hair,  nor  preaa  thy  small  white 

Tis  but  to  ms  tbon  ait  so  wondrous  fair, 
'TIS  bat  my  heart  that  thou  dost  bid  rejoice, 

'Tin  but  Wide  me  thou  canst  take  thy  eland. 
I  will  be  true  to  thee,  mine  awn,  my  dream  ; 
With  thee  once  mora  I  tread  the  ways  of  old. 

And  wander  at  the  dawning,  mid  the  bills. 
For  after  all,  our  lives  are  what  they  seem, 
"Fis  fancy's  wand  that  turns  their  grey  to  gold. 

So  real  art  thou,  that  alt  my  dream  hours  (ills. 


ANNE  BEBGUNION,  TBE  BLIND 
WOMAN'S  FEIENU 

How  much  is  done  in  this  world  by  per- 
sonal effort,  by  ttie  strong  man  or  strong 
woman  in  the  right  place  1  Uarlyle  may  weU 
be  forgiven  for  a  good  deal  of  tha  pettiness 
that  comes  out  in  the  Life  and  Letters, 
becaose  he  preached  so  well  on  that  often- 
forgotten  text 

^metimes,  in  spite  of  Carlyle,  I  begin 
to  doubt  ila  trnUi;  and    then,  when  a 
wicked  whisper  suggests 
That  the  individual  withers  and  tha  world  ii  miHs 

that  one  human  being  is  for  the  moat  part 
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powerlew  in  thins  age  of  big  citiae,  and 
monster  compuuea,  and  Irnge  demonstrft- 
tioni,  I  tliiiik  oi  John  Poand,  cobbler,  of 
Bradford,  in  ,  Yorkahire,  tho  fonndei  of 
ragged  achoola.  That  is,  I  iiaed  to  do  80 
ontillTea^ltlL  Maxime  da  Camp's  aoconnt 
of  Anne  l^Sei^nion  and  her  work.  Since 
then  I  bave  transferred  my  allegiance  to 
her,  fesling  th&t  hers  waa  a  atill  more  uphill 
task  than  that  which  the  Bradford  cobbler 
Mi  himself. 

Anne  vaa  bom  in  Paris  in  1801,  the 
sickly  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman. 
In  England  she  would  nowadays  have 
become  one  of  those  female  Ritualists 
who  are  always  egging  their  parson  on  to 
c^end  the  steady  <Sd  stagers,  or  she  would 
have  been  a  "  Latter  Day  Saint,"  or  one  of 
Mr.  Beaaot'a  "  Seventh  Day  Independents  " 
— auytluDg  where  there  was  plenty  to  do 
among  the  poor,  combined  with  unlimited 
"  means  of  grace  "  and  an  absence  of  the 
rowdyism  which  frightens  ofT  minds  like 
hers  mmi  the  Salvation  Army.  In  France 
a  few  years  earlier  she  would  have  had,  like 
many  other  good  people,  to  worship  by 
stealth,  for  the  penal  laws  of  a  Bepublic 
which  tolerated  everything  except  Chris- 
tianity, had  closed  the  churches  and  made  it 
1  crime  to  hear  as  well  as  to  say  mass.  As 
it  was,  she  was  free  to  go  to  as  many 
"  functions "  as  she  pleased,  and  under  an 
Emperor  whose  um  it  was  to  stand  well 
with  the  clei^,  the  sensitive,  impression- 
able little  gjtlfound  plenty  of  "  functions  " 
to  go  to.  Then  came  the  Bestoration,  and 
monks  and  nans  had  it  all  their  own  way ; 
sad  Anne,  who  had  been  sipping  at  uie 
■weets  of  &  cloistered  life,  joining  in  pro- 
cesuons,  delighting  in  matins  and  primes 
and  Utaniea,  thought  she  had  a  vocaUon, 
and,  being  then  sixteen  years  old,  beMn, 
strongly  against  her  parents'  wishes,  her 
novitiate  at  the  M^re  de  DIen  Convent  at 
VerstuUes.  At  the  end  of  eight  months 
■he  was  called  home  by  the  total  break-up 
of  her  mother's  health,  and  from  this  time 
till  she  was  eight-and-twenty  she  was  as 
devoted  a  nurse  as  one  who  waa  herself 
little  better  than  a  confirmed  invalid  could 
be.  Her  own  healtJi,  always  weak,  several 
times  gave  way  so  entirely  that  she  waa 
thought  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  actaally 
received  extreme  unction.     This  did  not 

frevent  her  from  accepting  a  dyinj 
Tether's  legacy — a  little  doubTy-on>hane<- 
girl  of  three  years  old,  her  care  of  whom 
gave  her  mind  the  turn  which  by-and-by 
made  her  so  useful.  Meanwhile,  at 
home,    business    was    not   thriving;  the 


&ther  was  a  Micawber  for  whom  nothing 
turned  up ;  and  Anne,  dividing  her  days 
between  nursing  her  mother  and  training 
her  niece,  sat  ap  stitching  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  to  earn  enough  to  keep  the 
household  together. 

In  1837  a  lady  who  knew  Anne's  worth 
was  founding  a  home  for  young  girls,  and 
said  to  her :  "  Will  you  be  manager  t " 
"  I'll  try,"  replied  Anne,  and  she  succeeded ; 
such  firmness  and  tact  and  power  of 
influencing  girls  through  their  affections 
were  centred  in  that  wretchedly  feeble 
frame.  She  devel<^>ed,  too,  what  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  "  a  power  (rf  omnisation," 
and  before  long  her  twelve  girls  wwe  in 
full  work  for  one  of  the  beat  udies'  ready- 
made  linen  shops  in  Paris. 

But,  as  I  sud,  Anne  had  that  fondness 
for  special  services  and  special  rules  and 
dress  for  which  Borne  offers  so  mnoh  scope 
and  Protestantism  so  littl&  This,  which 
after  all  is  human  nature,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  that  playing  at  soldiers  which 
General  Booth's  followers  have  made  an 
essential  of  tme  religi(Hi.  If  there  were 
in  England  plenty  of  Bisterhooda  there 
would  not  be  any  room  for  "Hallelujah 
Lasses ; "  and  that  would  be  a  great  gain. 
We  think  the  sisterhood  system  a  tyranny, 
foige  tting  that  it  is  a  self-imposed  rule  that 
these  daughters  of  the  Bomaa  obedience 
lay  npon  themselves.  They  are  free  to 
alter  it  if  they  like.  Just  as  frcmi  Utile 
Bethel,  by  a  sort  of  religious  gemmation, 
there  oft^  breaks  away  a  yet  littler  Bethel, 
BO  from  one  Boman  community  there  often 
grows  oat  another,  held  together  by  a 
more  or  less  modified  rule. 

Still,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  find  that 
after  seven  years'  successful  work  Anne, 
set  free  by  the  death  of  her  parents, 
handed  her  girls  over  to  a  trusty  friend, 
and  went  into  tha  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Here  she  might  have  stayed  all 
her  life,  but  for  her  health.  In  vun 
they  gave  her  dispensaUous,  allowing 
her  meat,  and  what  not,  even  on  Good 
Friday.  She  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
at  last  her  brothers  peisnaded  her  to 
come  back  to  the  home  in  what  was 
then  the  Rue  des  Postes.  Here  she 
met  with  Dr.  Batier,  physician  to  the 
College  Bollin,  and  parish  doctor  (as  we 
should  say^  to  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisanee 
of  the  Twelfth  Arrondissement— one  of  the 
poorest  in  Paris,  out  by  the  Observstory. 
The  good  doctor  was  an  enthusiast  about 
teaching  the  blind.  Every  day  be  used  to 
gather  some  dozen  little  blind  boys  lud 
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girls  io  bis  oonaaltinK-nom,  and  gire  tliem, 
not  fmlj  a  good  mFal,  bat  sacfa  t«»chiiig  as 
thef,  too  f ooDg  or  too  dull  to  b«  received 
into  tha  Institnt  dea  Jennes  AveDgles, 
were  able  to  take  in.  "Now,  Annette," 
be  wonld  say  to  Mdlla  Bei^anion,  "  why 
douotyoataJce  in  a  few  blind  girle  to  work 
with  the  rest  of  your  flock  1 "  And  while 
she  was  deliberating,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pdris  Indigent  Blud  Society  joined  in 
urging  ber  to  the  work.  "  The  Institut, 
you  see,  takes  them  at  six,  and  tarns  them 
oat  at  eighteen ;  and  what  are  the  poet 
things  to  do  then,  thrown,  many  of  them, 
literallyon  the  Btraets)  We  try  alt  we  can 
to  find  them  homes,  but  we  cannot  deal  with 
all ;  and  there  are  scores  who  live  hap- 
hasard,  in  wretchedness,  if  not  in  sin,  with 
nothing  before  them  bat  a  {>0Bsible  aidmis- 
■ion  into  the  QuinEe-Vingta,  if  they  live  to 
be  forty." 

Before  Anne  had  seen  her  way  to  do 
what  was  wanted,  the  secretary  actually 
sent  her  two  girls,  whom  she  was  to  feed 
and  teach  for  three  hundred  francs  a  year 
each ;  and,  as  she  did  not  care  to  shut  her 
doors  in  thoir  faces,  what  was  to  be  thence- 
forth her  life's  work,  and  was  destined  to 
outlive  her,  was  thus  begun. 

It  was  rather  hard  on  Anne  to  send  bet 
two  "  incorrigibles  "  for  her  first  attempt 
The  pair  of  blind  girls  refused  point-bluik 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  work.  They 
were  sent  there  to  be  waited  on,  and  waited 
on  they  would  be,  hy  Mother  Anne,  and  by 
no  one  eiae.  They  made  fun  of  the  prayers, 
and  when  a  priest  was  set  to  scold  them, 
they  went  olT  humming  an  opera  air.  Ttiis 
was  a  Iiad  example  for  Anne's  girls,  now 
increased  in  number  to  thirty-five ;  but, 
instead  of  taming  Uie  rebels  away,  she 
determined  to  conquer  them  by  kindness, 
treating  them  like  grown  babies,  and  yet 
without  wounding  their  morbid  sensitive- 
oesi.  Her  good-humour  must  have  been 
as  great  as  her  tact  not  to  be  wearied  in 
such  a  seemingly  hopeless  task ;  but  she 
did  win  them  over  so  thoroughly  that  she 
was  able  to  set  them  to  teach  some  of  Dr. 
Ratinr's  little  ones.  The  secretary  was 
determined  not  to  let  ber  rest  He  soon 
handed  over  to  bet  six  more  blind  girls, 
three  of  wbom  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
institute  as  incorrigible.  Their  hearts,  too, 
she  won,  and  before  long  she  had  some  of 
them  working  in  the  kitchen,  others  house- 
cleaning,  others  combing  and  dressing  the 
babes  who  belonged  to  some  of  the 
girls  in  the  homa  Another  she  actually 
ventured  to  send  out  on  errands,  and  one 


turned  out  bright  enough  to  be  such  a 
wonderful  sewmg- mistress  that,  while 
dtting  among  a  gronp  of  -dt«bers,  she  was 
able,  hy  her  acute  aemie  of  hearing,  to 
detect  when  a  stitch  was  to.'\  long  or  too 
short 

But  Anue  was  not  satisfii'ii  Hi  ji  was  a 
lay  work,  under  the  direction  (as  far  as  she 
was  directed  at  all)  of  laymen,  liki  the 
Indigent  Blind  Secretary  and  !>•:  '  'icr. 
Her  dream  had  always  been  to    '  in 

order;  and,  reading  in  the  life  of  M  ':o. 
de  Lamonrous,  the  foundress  of  that  House 
of  Mercy  at  Bordeaux,  which  baa  now 
four  dangbter-hooses  in  other  French  towns, 
that  "  with  the  promise  of  a  week's  work, 
three  rooms,  and  a  crown-piece  in  one's 
pocket,  one  can  found  a  communautiS," 
she,  smUing,  but  in  thorough  earnest,  pro- 
posed to  ber^ris  to  put  themselves  under 
a  "rule,"  "liiey  would  form  a  body  of 
sisters^Bome  blind,  some  seeing,  and  ihey 
would  manage  the  school  and  workshop 
attached  to  the  home,  which  should  still, 
as  heretofore,  take  in  blind  people  of  all 
ages,  and  keep  them  all  their  lives,  if  they 
liked  to  stay. 

Good  Dr.  Ratier  entered  wavmly  into  ber 
plans.  He  felt  that  one  who  bad  shown  so 
much  self-sacrifice  deserved  to  have  ber 
way  in  trifles,  and  he  got  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  to  interest  good 
Archbishop  Sibour  in  the  matter.  His  Grace 
pud  her  and  ber  girls  a  visit,  and  allowed 
them  a  special  dress,  and  thenceforth 
Anne  became  "  mother-superior,"  and  the 
dozen  girls  (seven  of  them  blind)  who  felt 
a  call  and  sbiyed  with  her  were  styled  the 
Sbters  of  St  Paul 

How  were  they  to  get  a  chaplain  t  They 
were  too  poor  to  pay  one  ;  ana  so  they  bad 
to  put  up  with  anyone  who  would  come 
twice  a  week  to  bear  confessions  and  say 
mass  That  wai  by  no  means  Anne's 
ideal ;  she  liked  bo  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  devotion,  and  so  she  was  delighted  when 
aman  of  private  means,  the  Abb6  Juge,  lately 
returned  from  Rome,  volunteered  for  the 
work, "  Iwon't  take  a  sou,"  said  he.  "  H  yoa 
find  yon  can  spare  anything  for  acbapuin, 
let  it  go,  after  dressing  up  your  chapel  a 
little  better,  to  pay  for  one  more  blind 
girl."  They  bad  long  outgrown  the  house 
in  the  Rue  des  Postes,  and  had  moved  to 
Vangirard ;  but  their  new  home,  besides 
being  too  small,  was  damp.  "  You  will  live 
much  more  cheaply  in  thecountry,"sud  their 
chaplain,  "  and  it  will  I>e  far  healthier  for 
youalL"  Sobefoundthemanoldcb&teauof 
fienry  the  Fourth,  at  Bourg  la  Reine,  and 
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paid  for  it  Ktmoit  vholly  ont  of  bis  ova 
pocket  Ths  srcandB  were  beaatiful,  bat 
the  honae  em^  knA  inconvenient,  &nd  the 
good  abb^  had  led  one  thing  oat  in  his 
reckoning.  When  you  live  on  alms,  you 
most  lire  within  easy  reach  of  the  alms- 
mnri.  This  would  not  tell  so  much  in 
England;  bnt  in  France,  where  they  do  not 
Bpendjnnch  in  advertising,  but  prefer  to 
mate  a  cotlecUon,  or  hoose-to-boiise  gather- 
bg,  it  threatened '  to  be  fatal  There  was 
nolMng  for  it  bat  to  come  back  to  Paris, 
and,  after  a  world  of  trouble  in  finding 
anything  cheap,  and  any  house-owner  who 
voald  agree  to  be  paid  by  instalments  with 
no  secority  beyond  the  word  of  the  sister- 
hood, at  last  they  got  a  bnilding  belonging 
to  the  Maria  Theresa  In&rmiry,  founded 
by  Uadame  de  Ch&teaubriand  in  the 
early  days  of  the  ReBtoration.  Here  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  building  to  be  done ; 
bat  the  rasnlt  was  a  pleasant,  snitable  home 
amid  cedars  grown  from  seeds  which  the 
antbor  of  the  G6nie  du  Christianiame 
had  brought  from  Lebanon.  Mother  Anne 
and  her  indefatigable  abb^  had  to  spend 
many  weary  months  between  Paris  and 
Bourg  la  Beine ;  bnt  at  last,  towards  the 
end  of  1858,  the  whole  conununant^  was 
settled  into  the  home  which  etill  holds  it. 

And  so  Anne  saw  her  dream  fulGlled. 
She  had  founded  a  sisterhood,  and  grafted 
npon  it  a  blind  asylum,  and  had  arranged 
that  the  asylum  should  be  the  chief  feeder 
of  the  aisterhood.  But  for  her,  these  blind 
listers  who  look  (and  are)  so  full  of  loving 
intelligence,  must,  humanly  speaking,  have 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  some  wretch 
who  would  have  lived  on  what  they  got  by 
begging  or  doing  worso. 

And  yet,  we  are  told,  there  was  nothing 
in  Anne's  appearance  like  that  of  the  ideal 
Bsint.  She  was  a  plain,  heavy-looking 
woman,  with  pursy  cheeks,  and  aiifemia 
stamped  on  her  whole  appearance,  and 
nothing  attractive  about  her  except  a  look 
of  indescribable  sweetness  in  her  blueeysfi, 
_  She  was  not  spared  to  do  much  more  than 
give  her  work  a  fair  start.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  she  broke  down,  and  in  spite  of 
change  of  air,  her  dry  cough  showed  that 
there  was  fotal  mischief.  Gathering  the 
sisterhood  round  her,  she  told  them,  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week,  bow  to  act  when 
ahe  was  gone,  whom  to  choose  aa  her 
(accessor,  whom  to  put  into  subordinate 
posts.  She  coold  not  He  down,  the  asthma 
was  too  bad ;  at  last,  in  September,  the 
end  cama  But  the  sisters  were  ready  for 
it,  and  thev  are  eolncr  on  still,  thouch  the 


war  of  1870  tried  Ui'em  greatly,  and  the 
Commune  yet  more. 

As  soon  as  Paris  was  besieged  they 
packed  themselves  as  close  as  possible, 
and  made  part  of  their  house  into  an 
inSrmary  for  sixty-three  soldiers.  They 
ran  up  the  Geneva  Cross ;  but  the  Piuasians 
were  bent  on  destroying  the  dome  of  the 
Pantb6on,  and  the  home  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Paul,  being  in  the  line  of  fire,  got  tliree 
shelle  through  its  root 

How  the  place  was  kept  going  through 
the  siege,  none  of  the  sisters  could  under- 
stand. Subscriptions,  of  coarse,  came  to 
an  end;  a  collection  was  no  use  when 
people  were  living  on  rata  and  sawduat- 
bread.  Happily  tiie  cellars  of  the  home 
were  fall  of  potatoes,  and  they  had  a  good 
store  of  dried  vegetables.  No  sooner  was 
the  siege  over  than  the  Commune  begaa 
The  sisters  kept  on  their  infirmary  as  a  pro- 
tection ;  but  at  last,  when  May  was  more 
than  half  gone  by,  the  Communards  came 
in,  crying,  "  Come,  you  nnns,  clear  out ! " 
And,  despite  the  prayers  of  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  the  tears  of  the  school-children, 
they  had  to  ga  The  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  knew  how  good  they  were, 
called  the  Communards  all  the  names  that 
an  angry  Frenchwoman  can  use,  and  took 
the  sisters  to  their  own  homes.  The  Abb6 
Jage,  being  "  a  parson,  only  St  to  be  set  up 
against  a  wall  and  fired  at,"  was  put  in 
prison.  Had  he  been  locked  up  m  the 
fourth  secUon,  he  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Abb6  Degnerry, 
and  the  rest ;  bnt  he  was  put  into  the  third 
section,  where  the  prisoners,  encouraged 
by  their  warders,  showed  fight,  and  held 
out  till  the  VersaiUese  came  in.  Before 
the  end  of  May  the  sisters  came  back  to 
find  their  bouse  gutted,  but  their  beloved 
chaplain  safe.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
thought  that  housing  and  training  little 
blind  girls  was  a  work  deserving  State 
help ;  so  they  got  four  thousand  francs  that 
year,  and  received  a  gradually  lessening 
sum  up  to  1876,  when  it  was  finally  with- 
drawn. 

And  what  sort  of  girls  are  those  for 
whom  Anne  Bergunion  gave  up  her  life  1 
Those  who  want  to  know  something  about 
them  should  read  M,  da  Camp's  paper 
in  this  year's  Bevae  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
April  let.  However  much  they  may  know 
of  English  bbnd-asylams,  they  will  learn  a 
great  deal  from  what  he  says  about  the 
ways  of  blind  people.  What  are  their 
dreams  like  1  It  seems  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
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it ;  and  yet,  if  joa  were  ukad,  yoa  would 
hudljr  aiuirer  ofF-hand  that  Ute  dreomg  of 
cue  bom  blind  miut  needs  be  dark,  coloor- 
less — all  the  life  th&t  ii  in  them  being  in 
the  way  of  noiae  and  touch.  With  thou, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  hare  lost  their 
eight,  the  dream-memory  grows  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  forming,  while  it  is  fresh,  a 
sort  of  donble  life  which  a  blind  poetMs, 
Berths  de  Calonne,  who,  as  a  girl,  saw  the 
Swiss  lakes,  very  prettily  describes. 

I  said  that  many  of  those  described  by 
M.  da  Camp  are  affected  with  nerroiu 
disorders,  and  no  wonder,  for  many  come 
of  a  half-mad  stock.  Among  Anne's  girls 
was  one  poor  creature  imose  mother 
canght  her  as  she  came  ba(^  from  a 
visit  to  her  grandmother,  and,  sharpening 
a  knife,  deliberately  pat  out  her  eyes.  She 
would  have  cut  her  throat  bat  for  ^e  neigh- 
bours, whom  the  child's  cries  attracted  juat 
in  time.  Si.  Supin  got  her  eent  to  the 
institute ;  but,  at  eighteen,  she  had  to  leave, 
and,  findmg  it  impoasible  to  get  a  livelihood 
in  her  own  village,  she  came  to  the  sister- 
hood. M.  du  Camp  found  two  other  girls 
who  had  lost  their  eyes  in  a  most  remark- 
able way;  pet  birds  had,  in  an  instant, 
pecked  at  them  Their  case  touched  him, 
for,  when  a  child,  he  was  very  nearly 
blinded  by  a  pet  partridge. 

The  great  value  of  the  dsterhood  ia  that 
the  blind  ststers,  knowing  what  blindness 
is,  and  how  it  inverts  the  usual  order  of 
thought,  have  been  able  to  train  the 
novices  bo  sacceaarully,  that  almost  every- 
one about  the  place  seems  to  hare  two 
sets  of  faculties — those  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  blind,  and  those  which  belong  to  the 
seeing.  One  knows  how  wonderfully  the 
former  are  developed;  it  is  as. if  they  saw 
with  their  foreheads,  knowing  at  once 
whether  Uie  blinds  are  down  or  not, 
whether  there  is  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
a  room,  and  so  forth,  b^  the  senBation  of 
fulness  or  otherwise,  which  they  receive  on 
coming  into  it  This  sense  is  in  the  fore- 
head, or  rather  below  the  eyebrows ;  for  if 
yoa  bind  a  handkerchief  across  a  blind  man's 
eyes  he  is  helpless ;  yoa  may  see  blind 
children  "  blindfolded"  and  playing  blind- 
man's  buff  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  tLey  hod 
their  eyesight  Of  course  the  sense  of  touch 
isalsogreaUyintensified;  the  children  never 
make  a  mistake  in  naming  whom  they 
catch.  That  is  why  everything  about  these 
Sisters  of  St.  Paul,  their  own  dress  in- 
cluded, is  BO  Borupolonsly  clean.  We 
usually  couple  blindness  with  dirt,  but  a 
well-ttained  blind  person  cannot  bear  a 


particle  of  dost  on  dress  ^r  person  ;  it  is 
a  real  annoyance  to  lbs  nerves  which 
nature,  by  way  of  partial  compens^on, 
has  refined  to  saeh  a  pitc^  of  senutire- 
ness. 

And  what  ore  alt  these  blind  girls  taught 
to  do  1  It  is  knitting — knitting  Srom  morn- 
ing to  night ;  none  of  the  mwif<!ild  works 
wuch  are  attempted  more  or  less  Rdi-cess- 
fully  in  our  blind  schools.  The  bliixl  'an 
be  taught  to  do  these,  bat  not  so  as  to 
compete  with  those  who  have  their  eye 
sight,  thinks  M.  du  Camp.  He  does  not 
■peak  of  mat  and  basket  making,  but  he 
mentions  turning ;  and  there,  he  says,  the 
work  of  the  blind  is  a  total  failure.  They 
can  be  taught  to  use  Uie  lathe,  bat  what 
they  make  is  so  badly  made,  that  nobody 
would  buy  it  except  as  a  curiosity.  Knit- 
ting seems  to  come  naturally  to  blind 
fingers.  Sewing  is  too  hard ;  embroidery 
cannot  be  managed  at  all ;  and  so  Mother 
Anne's  girls  kuit~and,  like  knitters  in 
England,  get  very  poor  prices  for  their 
work;  three-half^nce  for  a  pur  of  children's 
"booties,"  which  have  to  be  finished  off 
and  the  buttons  sewn  on  by  someone  who 
can  see.  They  certainly  do  not  live  by  Uieir 
work,  and  ye^  small  as  is  the  pay  they  get, 
the  Paris  needlewomen  grumble.  We  hear 
the  same  thing  in  En^and — prison-work 
brings  down  prices.  During  the  Com- 
mune all  prison-work  was  stopped  (of 
course,  the  convents  being  sappressed,  their 
competition  was  not  to  be  feared);  but, 
before  long,  work  had  to  be  given  out  in 
the  women's  prisons — there  was  no  other 
way  of  keeping  them  quiet 

If  the  pay  were  better,  the  diet  would  be 
more  generous,  for  that  is  M.  dn  Camp's 
only  grievance.  These  self-denying  sisters 
teed  their  poor  pupils  very  well,  but  they 
rather  starve  tbemselreB.  "  Blindness  is  ao 
often  a  sign  of  scrofidous  temperament  that 
something  better  ia  needed  than  the  thin 
beer  which  is  brewed  on  ihe  premises." 
M.  du  Camp  is  clearly  not  an  abstainer ; 
he  belieres  in  the  virtues  of  that  wine 
which  so  many  of  his  counbTmen  are 
abandoning  for  baser  liquors.  Of  course, 
there  is  plenty  of  writmg  in  the  Home. 
The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  aee 
a  blind  man  or  woman  reading  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  making  a  copy  of 
what  he  or  she  is  reading.  The  sisters 
hare  a  printing-press,  and,  besides  printing 
their  own  class-books,  they  print  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne's  blind -magazine,  Uie  "  Lonia 
Braille,"  which  comes  out  erefj^month, 
and  contains    not    only  practical  adrice, 
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bat  litem;,  sdeutific,  and  moaical  daws. 
M.  de  U  Sizonnnt  lost  hu  sight  when  qnite 
a  eUId,  and  has,  suiGe  he  grew  ap,  devoted 
himulf  u  wdeittlf  u  Mottier  Anne  henelf 
to  the  wtVan  of  me  lootben  and  riatei 
afflietioa 

The  booke  of  the  suterhood  are,  thinks 
11  dn  Cunp,  too  mnch  of  one  class — the 
goodj-goodf.  He  remarks  how  delighted 
a  dais  of  the  blind  chUdien  were  with 
Ihe  reading  of  Robinson  Cnuoe,  and  re- 
eoDunends  that  something  should  be 
done  to  coltirate  the  fancy  as  well  as  "  the 
■onL" 

Bat,  eren  though  they  starve  thamaelree, 
and  starre,  too,  Uie  imaginations  of  their 
giria,  Anoe  Bergonion's  sutcos  are  ddng  a 
voodevfol  work.  The  home  contuns  aixty- 
aiz  blind  gtrla,  some  of  whom  pay  a  little ; 
others  are  partly  pud  for  by  their  parishes; 
the  majority  are  wholly  sapported  by  the 
daterhood.  There  are  many  good  works 
going  on  in  "  frivolous  Paris,  bat  r 
irhich  Is  so  markedly  the  oatcome  of 
woman's  exieigf  as  the  Home  of  the  Sisters 
ofStFanL 
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The  singular  belief  that  a  husband  was 
able,  with  impanity,  to  pari)  with  his  wife 
for  a  coneideratiim,  by  public  aaction,  saemB 
to  have  prevuled,  among  the  lower  orders, 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  how  this 
KToneoos  impression  arose  is  difficult  to 
■ay;  and  it  can  only  be  cited  aa  a  proof  of 
the  ignorance  of  our  lower-class  population, 
an  ignorance  which  is  not  wholly  eliminated 
at  Uie  present  day.  Strange  to  say,  the 
perpetrators  of  this  outrage  on  decency 
never  reflected  that  they  were  breaking 
aoy  law  of  the  land  when  performing  the 
Toagh-and-ready  divorce;  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  imagined  that  the  marriage-tie 
was  lawfully  dissolved  by  this  simple 
process,  and  that  they  escaped  all  its  legal 
obtigatione. 

The  castom  of  selling  and  purchasing 
wives  in  Eugluid  catunly  can  cl^m  a 
very  respectable  antiquity,  and,  ph>bably, 
is  bsaed  upon  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
ADglo'Saxons.  If  a  freeman  took  away 
the  wife  of  a  freeman,  he  was  to  pay  his 
IdQ  wer^^d,  to  bay  another  wife  for  the 
injarsdhiiBband,  and  deliver  her  at  his  home. 
In  the  reign  of  Canute,  the  law  received 
tome  modification;  no  guardian  could 
compd  bis  ward  to  marry  a  man  she 
disliked,  and  the  money  paid  for  her  was 


to  he  a  voluntary  gift,  and  not  a  compul- 
sory payment  It  is  not  unnatural  to 
soppose  that  the  commodity  thus  obtained 
by  money  was  transferable  to  another  for 
a  similar  consideratioD,  whenever  it  may 
have  become  useless  or  disagreeable  to  its 
original  purchaser.  It  seems,  however, 
not  impossible  that  the  commencement 
of  the  custom  would  be  found  even  in 
times  antecedent,  when  women,  guUty  of 
unfaithfhlnese,  wete  either  put  to  deaUi  or 
sold  as  slaves. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
modem  origin  to  the  popular  belief  aa  to 
the  legality  of  these  transfers ;  a  writer  in 
Notes  and  Queries  stating  that,  after  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1 8 1 5,  many  soldiers  and  sailors, 
on  their  return,  found  that  thur  wives  had 
married  again — innocently  enough,  pro- 
bably, having  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  husbands  had  perished  in  the  battles 
that  were  ao  frequently  taking  place.  How 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  this  awkward 
situation  without  having  recoorse  to  the 
tedioas  and  very  expensive  method  of 
divorce  then  in  vogue,  was  a  difiicnlt 
problem;  so  a  convenient  belief  was 
generally  held  that  to  sell  a  wife  in  open 
market  was  lawful,  the  first  husband  being 
thus  free  to  marry  again,  and  the  second 
marriage  standing  good,  ipso  facto.  It  ia 
needless  to  point  out  that  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  legality  in  the  transaction,  but  it 
was,  nevertheless,  very  prevalent  all  over  the 
country,  especially  in  the  Ifidlands,  as  the 
human  war-material  was  mainly  supplied 
thenca 

Alas  for  the  ingenious  theory  of  this 
writer,  and  the  good  manners  of  our 
conntiymeni  Wife-selling  must  be  dated 
back  fat  earlier  than  1816.  In  an  old 
deed,  dated  1302,  John  de  Camoys,  son 
and  heir  to  Sir  Ralph  deCamoys,"  delivered, 
and  yielded  up,  of  his  own  free  will,  to 
Sir  William  de  Paynel,  his  wife,  Margaret 
de  Camoys,  and  likewise  gave  and  granted 
to  the  aaid  Sir  William  all  goods  and 
chattels  of  which  the  sud  Margaret  was 
possessed,  and  consented  and  mnted 
that  the  said  Margaret  ahoold  abide  and 
remain  witii  the  said  Sir  William,  during  his 

fileasure."  This  deed  was  sought  to  be 
^alised  by  the  Parliament  of  that  year, 
but,  the  lady  not  being  a  consenting  party, 
le^  sanction  was  refused. 

We  come  to  another  old  instance,  show- 
ing that  the  notion  of  a  wife  being  a 
marketable  commodity  had  survived  the 
test  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
was  entertuoed,  to  his  misfortune,  by  one 
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Ponon  "  Gbiclcen,"  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  In  his  diatj,  Henry  Machyn  notes, 
nnder  Uie  yekr  1553:  "The  zziiij  of 
November,  ayi  ni  in  a  catt,  Cheken, 
parson  of  Sant  Nicolas  Goldabbay,  round 
about  London,  for  he  sold  ya  wyfT  to  a 
bowcher."  The  real  name  of  the  cleric  was 
Thomas  Soowdel,  or  Sowdley,  nicknamed 
"Parson  Chicken,"  and  he  seems  to  have 
led  but  a  loose  life,  for  Str;pe,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Uemorlals,  Volume  Three, 
mentions  him  as  an  instance  of  the  depraved 
clergy  of  the  period,  and  relates  that  he 
had  been  carted  through  Cheapdde,  with 
every  species  of  indignity,  for  a  breach  of 
the  Seventh  Commandment  He  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St  Nicholas 
Coleabbey,  25th  July,  1547,  and  to  that  of 
St  Mary_  Mounthaw,  23rd  March,  1548; 
was  deprived  of  both  in  1654,  bub  restored 
again  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  We  have  not 
far  to  seek  for  the  reason  for  the  sale  of 
his  wife.  In  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign, 
Parliament,  by  two  Acts,  had  allowed 
priests  to  marry  wives,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  clergy  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
liberty;  but  one  of  the  first  stepa  that  Queen 
Mary  took  in  re- establishing  the  Baman 
Catholic  religion  was  to  turn  out  of  their 
livings  all  priests  who  had  taken  wiveg, 
and  to  divorce  them;  and  it  is  apparent 
that,  to  retain  his  benefices,  Parson  Chicken 
had  recourse  to  the  very  qaeationable 
method  of  getting  rid  of  his  encumbrance 
as  above  stated.* 

The  custom  would  have  come  to  a  speedy 
end,  and  these  lines  would  never  have 
been  penned,  if  the  matrimonial  sales  had 
oftener  proved  abortive  from  the  absence  of 
buyers,  as  indicated  in  tike  following  old 
ballad,  for  the  length  of  which  no  apology 
is  needed  to  the  reader,  as  he  wUl  find  it 
well  worth  perusal.  It  is  as  follows : 
JOHN  HOBBS. 

A  jolly  ehoemsker,  John  Hubbs,  John  Hobbs  ; 

A  jolly  aliosDiaker,  John  Hubb«  t 
He  married  Jane  Carter, 
Nu  daiuael  look'd  emarter ; 


Yes, 

He  tied  a  tope  tn  her,  Jnhn  Hobba,  John  Ilobba ; 
He  tied  a  rope  tu  her.  John  Hobba  ! 

To  'Bcape  from  hot  water    . 

To  Smithfield  he  brought  her ; 

But  nobody  bougbt;  her. 


'  It  may  bo  here  noted  that  "  Pardon  "  van 
always  the  nnmc  for  a  benefioed  priest,  but 
applied  soinetimei  to  perstmB  in  the  —■ —  — 
of  the  Church. 


Oh,  who'llbuy  a  wifa?  1   ..     'T      -s  John  Hobbs; 

A  Rweot,  pretty  wife,  aaj-  i  I   >■  '   ; 

But,  somehow.        -  <    <  uk, 
The  wife -deali.i.   ■      ■  ■'■ 
Wer^!  all  of  th.  I  , 
JohnHobba,  J.  '.I.  i'  ■   '<«, 

And  none  of  them  wanteil .'  .'i'.  i  1'  bbe. 

The  rope  it  was  rasdy,  J»l;>    '.•■•■■■    -^An  Hobbs. 
Cuine,  give  me  tbe  rope,  b»  .'    '•  >i  ■ 

I  won't  stand  to     ..'.;' 

Myself  I  will  Ht>    ..: 

And  hang  dinglr      i . 

John  Hobbn,  Join     f.^o., 
He  hung  disgle-daoglo,  Jol.u  l{i>bbs.  < . 

But  down  liis  wifa  cut  bim,  John  Hubbs,   JuiiB 

Hobba; 
But  down  his  wife  cut  hini,  John  Hobba. 

With  a  few  hiibble-bubblea 

They  settled  their  troubles 

Like  moat  married  couiJes, 

John  Hobbe,  John  Hobba. 
Ob,  bsppy  aboemaker,  John  Hobba  ! 

Li  the  search  for  instances  of  this 
reprehensible  custom,  we  must  iCgain  pass 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenUi  centnry, 
when  the  cases  were  numerons,  owing, 
probably,  to  there  being  more  opportunities 
to  bring  them  before  the  public  in  the 
newspapers.  We  are  indebted  to  The 
Annual  Register  for  1773  for  the  follow- 
ing :  "  On  the  Slat  of  August,  1773,  three 
men  and  three  women  went  to  The  Bell 
Inn,  in  Edgbaston  Street,  Birmingham,  and 
made  the  Allowing  entry  in  the  Toll  Book, 
which  is  kept  there : '  Samuel  Whitohouse, 
of  the  parish  of  WiUenhall,  iu  the  connty 
of  Stafford,  this  day  sold  his  wife,  Mary 
Whitehonse,  in  open  market,  to  Thomas 
Griffiths,  of  Birmingham,  valne  one 
shilling.  To  take  her  with  all  faults.'" 
Probably  this  last  clause  in  the  contract 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  very  low 
>rice  the  lady  produced.  The  acconnt, 
jowever,  goea  on  to  state  that  "the 
parties  were  all  exceedingly  well  pleased, 
and  the  money  paid  down,  as  well  for  the 
toll  as  purchase."  The  amount  of  toll  is 
not  named,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  instructive  to  have  learnt  under  what 
head  the  lady  was  classed,  to  aisess  the 
amount 

In  another  case,  extracted  from  the  Times 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1 796,  the  amount 
of  the  toll  is  stated,  but  the  wife-market 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  and  to  have  fallen  to  a  very  low- 
level  at  that  time;  unless,  perhaps,  she 
was  notoriously  a  bad  investment  "  John 
Lees,  steel-bnmer,  sold  his  wife  for  the 
small  Btm  of  sixpence  to  Samuel  Hall,  feiU 
monger,  both  of  Sheffield.  Leea  gave  Hall 
one  guinea  immediately  to  have  her  taken 
off  to  Manchester  the  day  follovring  by  the 
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coach.  She  wu  delivered  up  with  ft 
baiter  round  her  neck,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
market  received  fonrpeDce  for  toll"  Whilst 
on  the  sabject  i>{  tolls  in  these  cases,  in  an 
instance  of  wife-sdUing  which  took  place  near 
Brighton,  it  is  Bhoivn  how  the  asaoBsment 
is  arrired  a.  A  woman  was  sold  pnblicly 
h;r  l>er  hoBhand,  in  1S26,  for  thirty 
shillings  apoD  which  sale  a  toll  of  one 
■hllliDg  was  paid.  The  matter  was  taken 
ap  by  the  local  bench  of  magistrates,  who 
ninunoned  the  toll-collector  to  jostily  his 
strange  conduct  in  charging  toll ;  when  he 
t&  once  referred  them  to  the  market  bye- 
lawa:  "Any  article  not  enumerated  in 
these  bye-laws  pays  one  shilling." 

An  exceedingly  curious  arrangement, 
with  regard  to  wife-barter,  occurs  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1764,  where  it 
is  stated  that  a  man  and  his  wife  falling 
into  conversation  with  a  grazier  at  Parham 
Ftur,  in  Norfolk,  the  husband  offered  him 
his  wife  in  exchange  for  an  ox,  provided 
he  would  let  Mm  choose  one  oat  of  his 
drov&  The  grazier  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  the  wife  readily  agreed  to  iL  Accord- 
ingly, they  met  the  next  day,  when  she 
was  delivered  to  the  grazier,  with  a  new 
halter  round  her  neck,  and  the  husband 
received  the  bollock,  which  he  afterwards 
■old  for  six  guineaa 

Another  instance  is  taken  Irom  The 
Pablic Advertiser,  of  September  1 9tb,  1768: 
"  On  Thursday  last  a  publican  in  Shore- 
ditch  sold  his  wife  for  a  ticket  in  the 
present  lottery,  on  condition  that  if  the 
ticket  be  drawn  a  blank,  he  is  to  have  his 
wife  again  as  soon  as  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery  is  over."  In  this  case,  nothing  is 
said  about  the  lady's  feelings  as  to  this 
transfer  and  retiansfer ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  she  was  complacent 

The  Times  of  July  18th,  1797,givea  the 
following  example  of  the  trade  in  wives  : 
"  On  Friday,  a  butcher  exposed  his  wife 
to  sale,  in  Smitbfield  Market,  near  The 
Bam  Inn,  with  a  halter  about  her  neck, 
and  one  about  her  wuat,  which  tied  her 
to  a  railing,  when  a  hog-drirer  was  the 
happy  parchaier,  who  gave  the  husband 
three  guineas  and  a  crown  for  his  departed 
rib.  Pity  it  Is  there  is  no  stop  put  to 
such  depraved  conduct  in  the  lower  order 
of  people."  A  few  days  later,  July  22nd, 
the  same  paper  made  the  following  sar- 
castic remarks:  "By  some  mistake,  or 
omission,  in  the  report  of  the  Smithfield 
M'arket,  we  have  not  learned  the  average 
price  of  wives  for  the  last  week.  Tbe 
mcreasing  value  of  the  fair  sex  is  esteemed 


by  seven]  eminent  writers,  the  certun 
criterion  of  increasing  civilisaUon.  Smith- 
field  ha",  on  this  ground,  strong  preten- 
sions to  refined  improvement,  as  tbe  price 
of  wives  has  risen  in  that  market  from 
half-a-guinea  to  three  guineas  and  a  half." 
Agtun,  on  September  19th,  1797,  it  says  : 
"  An  hostler's  wife,  in  the  country,  lately 
fetched  twenty -five  guineas.  We  hear 
there  is  to  be  a  sale  of  wives  soon  at 
Ohristie's ;  we  have  no  doubt  they  will 
soon  go  off  welL" 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  it  was  adogma 
in  which  nearly  every  Fredchman  believed, 
that  it  was  the  national  custom  of  English- 
men to  relieve  themselves  of  their  wives 
at  Smithfield  by  auction,  with  the  orthodox 
accompaniment  of  an  halter  round  the 
neck ;  and  really  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  idea  took  so  firm  a  hold  of 
their  minds,  seeing  the  numerous  instances 
which  were  brought  to  their  notice  iu  past 
days;  not,  indeed,  that  the  present  era 
is  hy  any  means  gnilUesa  in  the  matter, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

In  a  book  written  l^  a  French  visitor, 
entitled.  Six  mois  k  Londres,  en  1816, 
and  published  the  following  year,  is  given 
an  account  of  a  visit  to  Smithfield,  to 
study,  by  ocular  inspection,  the  national 
custom.  A  seller  soon  presented  himself, 
leading  his  wife  by  a  cord  attached  to  her 
neck ;  and,  taking  his  stand,  he  began  to 
bawl,  "  My  wife,  for  fifteen  sbiltings ! 
Who  wishes  my  wife  for  fifteen  shillings  I" 
but  all  seemed  in  vun ;  the  four-footed 
animals  around  him  disappeared,  but  no 
one  was  in  need  of  a  wifa  The  poor  man 
continued  his  cries,  and  was  becomiug  des- 
pairing when  an  amateur  presentedhim- 
self,  who  began  to  examine  tiie  wife, 
"  Comme  11  avait  examine  quelqnes  instans 
auparavant  nne  iument  que  je  I'avais  vu 
marchander."  Being  satisfied  with  the 
inspection,  he  offered  the  price  demanded, 
and  the  husband  having  failed  to  procure 
a  better  bid,  pocketed  the  money,  and  the 
purchaser  gave  hie  arm  to  the  new  wife, 
who  was.  Bays  the  chronicler,  about 
twenty  years  of  age  and  sofficientJy  good- 


The  tables  may  be  fairly  turned  upon 
the  French,  at  all  events  in  one  instance, 
for,  according  to  The  Birmingham  Journal 
of  25th  March,  1865,  a  case  of  wife-aelltng 
occurred  in  that  year  at  Marats,  near  Lille. 
The  price  was  a  fairly  good  one — a  hondred 
and  twenty-six  francs,  and  a  deed  of  sale 
and  bill  of  exchange  for  the  purchase- 
money    were    drawn    up    by    a    notary. 
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Neither  bayer  nor  seller  w&s  conscious 
of  any  wtong-doing,  bat  the  authorities 
viewed  the  matter  ia  a  different  light,  and 
both  putiea  hkd  to  answer  for  their  conduct 
before  the  "  Tribunal  Correctionnel." 

Probably  many  other  inatAnces  might  be 
foond  of  the  custom  in  France,  but  there 
U  not  the  publicity  given  to  them  by  the 
press  as  in  this  eoontry.  It  is  soma  con- 
solation, however,  though  a  poor  one,  to 
find  diat  ve  do  not  possess  Uie  monopoly 
of  the  public  market  for  wives. 

In  a  great  many  caws  the  aSair  was 
prearranged  between  the  buyer,  the  seller, 
and  the  sold,  who  all  seem  to  have  quibted 
their  conscieuces  by  going  tiirongh  the 
ceremony  of  a  mock  auction ;  bat,  in  other 
instances,  the  wives  found  chaoce  pur- 
chasers,  as  the  following  paragraph  from 
The  Doncaster  Gazette  of  March  25th, 
1803,  will  show : 

"  A  fellow  sold  hia  wife,  as  a  cow,  in 
Sheffield  market-place  a  few  days  ago.  The 
lady  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  butcher, 
who  held  her  by  a  halter,  fastened  round 
her  waiat.  '  What  do  you  ask  for  your 
cow  1 '  said  a  bystander.  '  A  guinea,' 
replied  the  husband.  '  Done  1 '  cned  the 
other,  and  immediately  led  away  his 
bargfun.  We  understand  t^t  the  pur- 
chaser and  his  '  cow '  live  very  happily 
together." 

From  another  cutting,  from  the  same 
newspaper  of  Tebruary  3rd,  1815,  the 
populace  had  something  to  say  to  the  aflTair, 
and  all  did  not  "  go  merry  as  a  marriage- 
belL"  "On  Wednesday,  a  moat  disgraceful 
scene  took  place  in  Fontefract.  A  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Smith^what  a  blessed 
anonymity  this  name  confers  ! — brought 
his  wife  from  Ferrybridge,   and  bad  hei 


put  ap  for  sale  by  auction  at  the  market- 

■   -  ill  -        ■ 

but,  after  some  liberal  advances,  she  was 


cross,  at  the  small  sum  of  twelve 


rce . 


knocked  down  at  eleven  shillings.  On  the 
purchaser  leading  away  bis  bargain  in  a 
oalter,  they  were  pelted  by  the  populace 
with  snow  and  mud";  but  the  "fons  et 
origo  mail,"  the  husband,  seems  to  have 
been  out  of  tliis  poetic  jnstice,  more's  the 
pity  I 

There  la  one  ease  recorded  by  The 
Farmer's  Journal,  May  6Ui,  1810,  in  which 
it  ia  pleasurable  to  find  tiiat  the  Inter  got 
bit,  in  a  way  almost  dramatic.  The  acene 
was  laid  in  a  village  in  Cumberland,  where 
a  yonn^  man,  who  waa  not  on  good  terms 
with  bia  wife,  resolved  to  dispose  of  her  by 
auction;  and  the  lady,  seemingly,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  arrangement;    bat    her 


feminine  quickness  of  ^  h  had  prepared  a 
pit  for  her  lord.  NotJ^.;!-.  ahleto  finda 
purchaser  in  the  placewh' '-.  tliey  resided, 
she  persuaded  him  to  groi^^d  '^  NewcasUe 
for  that  purpose^  Aew-''  >igly  they  set 
odt,  and  tniB  modem  De'ikli  •.iii  her  plan 
so  well  that,  immediate;}-  ^h  aj?  amval, 
a  presa-gang  conveyed  b^  lh  V-iri,a 
fiiMte  preparing  for  a  long  cfui^' 

But  the  law  sometimes  si*')>!>»l  ii.  iv 
vindicate  itself,  and  was  not  al\.!i.yi 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance,  for  ^a 
punishment  of  this  crime  of  wife-selling, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  Kt 
the  West  Eiding  sessions,  Jane  28th, 
1837,  one  Joshua  Jackson,  convicted  of 
selling  his  wife,  was  imprisoned  for  one 
month,  with  bard  labour,  as  a  miede- 
meanant.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  offence 
was  winked  at,  and  treated  as  a  joke, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts ;  the 
offender  being  let  off,  osually,  with  only 
a  lepiimand;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  custom  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  when  punished  so 
leniently. 

The  value  of  a  wife  seems  to  have  been 
mostly  held  in  light  esteem,  for  one  wss 
sold  at  Gloucester  market,  by  auction,  in 
1841,  for  balf-a-crown,  and  it  is  reconled 
tiiat  the  purchaser  frequentiy  congrata- 
lated  himself  on  his  "  bargain.^  Even  ic  a 
commercial  sense  he  ooold  well  afford  to  be 
jubilant,  for  the  "lot"  was  attired  in  a 
new  white  bonnet  and  a  black  gown,  tiie 
usual  ornament  in  the  way  of  a  halter 
being  included,  which  was  not  bad  con- 
sideration for  his  money,  let  alone  the 

lady's  nhnrttia, 

In  the  year  1869,  another  instance  <^ 
this  moral  d^adation  waa  furnished  by 
the  town  of  Dodley,  where  hundreds  of 
people  were  assembled  in  Hall  Sb-eet  one 
evening,  to  attend  a  wife  sal&  The  first 
bid  waa  three -halfpence,  and  nltimatflly 
reached  nzpenca.  Her  bnsband,  in  m 
ignorance,  thought  that  after  the  ceremony 
hod  been  repeated  three  times,  she  actually 
had  no  clauu  upon  him,  One  wonders 
whether  there  were  any  magistiates  in 
Dudley,  and  also  if  there  was  such  a 
functionary  as  a  policeman  among  the 
crowd  who  followed  ahonting  aitet  tike 
vendor.  But  "  black  country "  manners 
and  customs  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
standard  happily  existing  in  other  parts  of 
the  kindom. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1832  gave  an 
account  of  a  singular  wife  sale.  Joseph 
Thomson,  a  farmer,  after  a  brief  married 
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lib  of  three  yesn,  finding  that  the  niiioa 
was  irksome,  agreed  with  hia  wife  to 
•epu'ate.  Acting  upoa  the  prevalent  notion 
that  hy  patting  bis  Bponse  up  to  auction, 
and  BO  parting  with  her,  the  marriage-bonda 
were  legally  unloosed,  he  came  to  Carlisle 
with  her,  an^  bj  the  bellman  annonnced 
the  eala  At  noon  the  auction  commenced 
in  the  presence  of  a  laif  e  nnmber  of  persons; 
the  wife,  a  spruce,  lively  damsel  of  about 
two-aod-twenty  years  of  age,  being  placed 
on  a  large  oak  chair,  with  a  halter  of^stj'aw 
round  her  neck.  Thomson  then  spoke  as 
follows :  "  Gentlemen,  I  bare  to  offer  to 
your  noUce  my  wife,  Mary  Anne  Thomson, 
otherwise  Williams,  whom  I  mean  to  sell 
to  the  highest  and  foireat  bidder.  Gentle- 
man, it  is  her  wish,  as  welt  as  mine,  to 
part  for  ever.  She  has  been  to  me  only  a 
bom  serpent  I  took  her  for  my  comfort 
and  the  good  of  my  home,  but  she  became 
my  tormentor,  a  domestic  curse,  a  night 
invasion,  and  a  daily  devil  Gentlemen,  I 
speak  truth  from  my  heart  when  I  say 
may  God  deliver  us  from  troublesome  wives 
and  frolicsome  women  1    Avoid  them  as 

{on  would  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion,  a 
oaded  pistol,  cholera  morbus.  Mount  Etna, 
or  any  other  pestilential  thing  in  Nature. 
Now,  I  have  shown  you  the  dark  side  of 
my  wife,  and  told  you  of  her  faults  and 
failings ;  I  will  introduce  the  bright  and 
sunny  aide  of  her,  and  explain  her  qnalifi- 
catiODs  and  goodness.  She  can  read  novels 
and  milk  cows ;  she  can  langh  and  weep 
with  the  same  ease  that  you  could  take  a 
glass  of  ale  when  thirsty.  She  can  make 
batter,  and  scold  the  maid ;  she  can  sing 
Sfoore's  melodies,  and  plait  ber  frills  and 
caps ;  she  cannot  make  rum,  gin,  or  whisky, 
but  she  is  a  good  judge  of  tne  quality  from 
long  experience  in  tasting  them.  I  there- 
fore offer  her  with  all  her  perfections  and 
imperfections  for  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings. " 
This  man  must  have  been  a  humourist, 
aud  if  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
profession  of  aucUoneer,  would  have  run 
the  famous  George  Robins  pretty  hard. 
The  sequel  erf  the  story  is  that  after  wait- 
ing abont  an  hour,  Thomson  knocked  down 
the  "lot"  to  one  Henry  Mears,  for  twenty 
shillings  and  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  the 
parties  separated,  being  mutually  pleased 
with  their  bargain. 

Ah,  but  the  reader  will  say,  these  cases 
occurred  years  ago,  when  men's  manners 
were  much  coarser  than  now!  Surely 
education  and  the  great  social  machinery 
which  has  been  at  work  so  long  to  elevate 
the  people's  tastes,  must  have  eradicated 


such  monstrous  breaches  of  decorum  1 
Would  that  such  a  flattering  idea  could  be 
borne  out  by  stem  facts  !  A  few  instances 
out  of  many  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
times  will  dispel  the  notion  that  men  are 
very  much  different  now  to  what  their 
fathers  were. 

A  few  years  ago  the  practice  certainty 
was  not  dead  in  Lancashire.  Daring  the 
second  week  of  November,  1870,  a  person 
residing  in  Bury  sold  his  wife  for  eight 
shillings  to  her  supposed  paramour,  who 
led  her  away  by  tbe  halter  to  bis  house 
immediatelyafter  the  sale.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  seemed  to  have  retained  some 
little  idea  of  decency,  and  did  not  take  the 
matter  altogether  apathetically,  for  they 
burnt  in  effigy  both  the  bnyer  and  the 
person  sold.  It  was  siud  that  the  woman 
was  nothing  loth  to  change  masters ;  in 
fact,  the  women  concerned  in  these  un- 
natural transactions  seldom  seem  to  have 
raised  any  objections.  One  case  is  recorded 
in  The  Annaal  Keeister  for  1807,  where 
the  lady  was  reb^ous,  and  it  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  laige  sum  tbat  was  bid 
for  her—the  highest  amount  that  a  wife  is 
stated  to  have  fetched.  An  innkeeper,  at 
Grass!  ngton,  agreed  to  dispose  of  his 
spouse  to  a  gentleman  upon  payment  of 
one  bnndred  guineas,  the  latter  depositing 
one  guinea,  as  "hand-money"  on  the 
bargain.  When,  however,  the  bnyer  went 
the  next  day  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the 
amount,  and  to  bring  home  his  pnrohase, 
the  fair  dame  proved  obstreperous  and 
flatly  refused  dJivery  of  herself,  and  the 
disappointed  man  went  wifeless  home 
again — a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  being,  for 
the  innkeeper  declined  to  return  the 
earnest-money. 

In  1881  a  wife  was  sold  at  Sheffield  for 
the  paltry  consideration  of  a  quart  of  beer, 
and  in  1863  a  similar  poichase  was  made 
at  Selby  market-cross,  at  the  cost  of  only 
one-half  that  amount,  merely  a  pint  of  beer 
— which  was  thought  sufficient  for  a  man's 
helpmate  1 

The  tariff  would  seem  to  be  on  a  down- 
ward-sliding scale  aa  we  advance  in  the 
century,  for  a  case  occurs,  recorded  by  the 
South  Wales  DaUy  News,  May  2nd.  1882,at 
Alfreton,  where  a  woman  was  sold  by  her 
husband  for  a  still  lower  valuation,  in  a 
pablichouse.  The  modus  operand  had 
the  charm  of  simplicity :  iu  a  room  fall  of 
men,  he  offered  to  sell  her  for  a  glass  of 
ale,  and  the  offer  bemg  accepted  by  a 
young  man,  she  readily  agreed,  took  off 
her  weddintr-riun.  and    from   that    time 
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coDBidered  herself   the   property  of  the 
purchaser. 

Another  case,  in  Uie  autonm  of  the  same 
year,  giren  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
October  20th,  illostrateB  the  modeni  valua- 
tion of  a  man's  partner  in  life ;  this  time 
the  Eister  isle  is  responsible  for  the  occur- 
rence. At  Belfast,  George  Drennsn  was 
charged  with  having  aasanlted  his  wife  and  a 
man  named  O'Neul.  The  woman  was  in 
hospital,  and  O'Neill  did  not  appear.  The 
extraordinary  feature  in  the  case  was  that 
the  prisoner  had  actually  sold  his  wife  to 
O'Neill  for  one  penny  and  a  dinner.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  formality  about 
the  transaction,  a  document  being  drawn 
up  between  the  accused,  on  the  one  part, 
and  O'Neill  on  the  other,  which  sUted 
that,  for  the  considerations  mentioned,  he 
had  agreed  to  assign  and  transfer  to  one 
Patrick  O'Neill,  all  his  right,  title,  and 
estate  in  his  lawfully  wedded  wife.  The 
sum  of  one  penny  and  a  dinner  seem, 
indeed,  but  a  sorry  exchange  for  a  living 

These  few  instances  are  enough  to  afford 
reflection  to  the  student  of  nineteenth 
century  morals  and  civilisation,  and  retnni 
but  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  queiy: 
"Are  we  so  very  much  better  than  our 
fathers  after  all  t " 


LEFT  OUTSIDE 
A  STORY  OF  KBNSINfiTOH  GARDENS. 

CHATTEK  L 
A  YOUNG)  lady  and  a  little  girl  were 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
It  was  one  of  those  perfect  days  in  early 
June,  when  we  Londoners  are  wont  to 
say  with  enthusiasm,  "  How  lovely  it  must 
be  in  the  country  1 "  but  when  onr  inner 
consciousness  tells  us  at  the  same  time 
that,  while  it  is  so  lovely  in  town,  we  have 
no  wish  to  go  to  the  country,  or  anywhere 
elsa  The  may  was  over,  of  oonrse,  and 
so  were  the  horse  -  chestnuts  and  the 
rhododendrons,  save  for  an  occasioniJ 
coronet  of  deep  crimson  or  palest  pink 
crowning  some  spray  among  the  dark- 
green  masses  of  the  last-named  shrubaj 
but  to  make  amends  for  this,  there  was 
such  a  wealth  of  verdure  there,  of  still 
unsullied  emerald  grass  beneath,  and 
fluttering,  tender,  vivid  neen  above,  here 
massed  together  fn  ridily  solid  luxu- 
riance, there  tossed  high  in  the  air  like 
a  fairy  plume,  there  again  swaying  softly 
downwards  in  long,  feathery  lines,  whose 


shifting  shadows  swept  the  grass  beneath, 
that  one  scarcely  missed  the  spring  blossoms, 
and  was  content  for  the  most  part  to  think 
tbat  a  world  made  tip  of  such  green  and 
blue,  snch  trees  and  grass,  snch  turqaoise 
sky  and  sapphire  water  could  not  have 
anything  very  serious  wanting  to  it  For 
the  rest,  the  people  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  walks,  and  more  especially 
the  swarms  erf  children  dotted  about  every- 
where in  their  bright  summer  garments,  and 
encircling  the  Hound  Pond  like  a  wreath 
of  living  flowers,  quite  made  up  the  com- 
plement of  warm  colouring  desirable  under 
a  sunshine  as  cloudless  and  glowing  as 
that  of  an  Italian  sky. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  little  too  much  of 
sunshine  and  colour  altogether  where  the 
yonng  lady  was  sitting;  for  though  the 
bench  itself  was  under  me  shade  of  a  broad- 
spreading  chestnut,  it  faced  the  dancing, 
sparkling  circle  of  water  about  which  the 
children  were  gathered,  with  the  wide  ring 
of  bare,  snn-scorched  gronnd  around  it,  and 
the  red  roof  of  Kensington  Palace  winking 
in  the  sunshine  beyond  ;  but  the  smaller 
maiden  wished  to  see  i  he  water  and  the 
ducks,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 
(he  elder  one,  not  only  to  keep  near  tliem, 
but  to  turn  her  face  in  that  direction,  lest 
her  little  chaise  should  run  off  to  tiie 
water,  or  get  into  other  mischief  without 
her  guardian's  knowledge. 

It  was  a  very  young  Taoe,  not  telling  at 
all  that  it  had  seen  one-and-twenty  sum- 
men  already ;  but  that  was  owine  to  the 
almost  infantile  aoftnesa  and  punty  of  its 
outlines,  the  sh'ghtly  parted  lips,  and 
innocent  and  limpid  eyes.  It  was  grave 
enough  for  thirty — wearing,  indeed,  that 
settled  gravity  which  looks  so  pathetic  on 
a  young  face — and  was  not  by  any  means 
beantifm,  the  eyes  being  simply  grey,  with 
no  hint  of  blue  in  them;  the  nose  too 
short  and  straight ;  the  hair  a  doll  light 
brown,  drawn  plainly  back  with  no  attempt 
at  fringe;  ana  thecomplexion  so  devoid  of 
colour  as  to  give  you  the  impression  of  a 
plant  which  has  been  reared  altogether  in 
the  dark.  Yet  it  must  have  known  sun- 
shine somewhere  or  at  some  time  of  its 
budding,  for  if  she  laughed — which  was 
very  rarely — or  if  anything  stutled  her, 
there  came  into  her  weeks  such  a  sudden 
rush  of  exqniute  rose-colour  as  made  her 
for  the  moment  almost  beautifnl ;  bat  it 
was  gone  again  almost  as  suddenly ;  and 
then  she  looked  once  more  a  plun,  pasty- 
faced  girl,  juBt  the  sort  of  "  young  person" 
to  be  taking  care  of  the  white-nocked, 
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bUck- stockinged  Itttla  girl  with  the  big 
uOorhat,  the  crinkly  muie  of  very  bright 
red  hur,  and  the  immacalate  white  silk 
gloves,  who  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the 
bench  beside  her  than  she  wriggled  off  it 
again,  and  rushed  away,  flinging  a  btight- 
colonred  ball  before  her  wilh  ahrill  shrieks 
of  laughter. 

Her  favourite  game  seemed  to  be  to 
throw  it  into  a  clamp  of  shrubs  at  a  little 
distance,  and  then  call  out  in  her  shrill 
child's  voice : 

"  My  ball's  gone  among  the  boEhes,  Mies 
Lane.     Please  get  it  out" 

Un  which  the  young  lady  (for  the  title 
"  Misa  "  conceded  her  that  dignity,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  her  cheap,  simply- 
made  gown  of  grey  gingham,  Iker  plain 
black  jacket  and  bonnet,  and  thread  gloves 
to  show  that  she  was  the  child's  governess, 
and  not  her  nurse)  got  np  obediently,  and 
going  to  the  bashes,  poked  and  harrowed 
among  Uiem  with  her  umbrella  till  she  got 
the  ball  eat. 

Thb  had  already  occurred  six  times. 
Now  the'  cry  was  raised  again,  and  she 
was  joat  about  to  rise  as  neual,  when 
another  voice,  with  a  certain  sharpness 
of  intonation  in  it  which  gave  it  a 
peculiar  though  not  unpleasant  accent, 
exclaimed  : 

"  I  do  declare  that  child's  real  ugly  1 
Why  in  wonder  do  yon  mind  her  1 " 

Susan  Lane  turned  round  with  a  start 
sudden  enough  to  bring  the  pretty  rush  of 
colour  afore-mentioned  into  her  face.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  which  took  the  speaker's 
fancy.  She  was  seated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bench — a  girl  about  Susie's  age,  and 
also  wearing  a  grey  gown,  but  such  a  girl 
and  such  a  gown  as  seemed  to  be  removed 
from  Susie  by  a  whole  antipodes  of  quality 
and  circumstancea  She  had  a  very  pretty 
lace — wanting,  certainly,  in  the  purely 
oval  shape  and  soft  outlines  of  the  young 
governess's,  but  all  the  more  piquante  and 
brilliant  by  comparison,  with  a  delicate, 
aharply-cut  little  nose;  a  rosy  Cupid's 
mooih;  a  little  pointed  chin,  so  deter- 
mined to  come  forward  into  the  world  that, 
for  its  sake  alone,  no  one  could  have  dared 
to  overlook  the  owner;  eyes  more  blue 
than  grey ;  hair  more  golden  than  fair, 
drawn  up  high  on  the  neck  behind,  and 
curled  in  an  daborate  fringe  in  front ;  and 
a  complexion  so  dazzlingly  pure  in  its  pale 
rows  and  lilies  as  not  at  all  to  need  the 
slight  touch  of  powder  with  which  she 
had  thought  proper  to  adorn  it.  Her 
gown,  too,  diough  grey,  as  I  have  said,  like 


the  other's,  was  such  a  one  as  no  EngUsb 
fingers  ever  made  or  conceived — a  cobweb 
coloured  cambric,  trimmed  with  rufiles  ol 
grey  lace,  and  looped  back  from  the  front 
witti  knots  of  satin  ribbon  over  a  petticoat 
of  flowered  aalmon-colonred  sateen.  The 
bodice  was  made  like  a  little  jacket,  ru filed 
round  with  lace,  and  opening  over  a  waist- 
coat of  the  flowered  sateen,  with  sleeves 
to  the  elbow,  and  terminating  in  long 
grey  kid-gloves ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
broad,  fantasticidly- shaped  hat  of  grey 
straw,  adorned  with  salmon-coloured 
plumes;  and  on  her  feet,  which  were 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  child's,  a  pair  of 
marvellous  boots,  with  little  embroidered 
tabs  over  stockings  of  salmon-coloured  silk, 
and  with  heela  so  high  and  pointed  that 
the  marvel  was  that  she  should  be  able  to 
balance  herself  on  them  for  a  moment  I 
am  afraid  that  those  boots  alone  would 
have  condemned  her  among  nine  out  of 
ten  even  of  the  male  members  of  London 
society,  and  would  have  prompted  any 
well-brought-up  young  woman,  with  even 
a  grain  of  knowledge  of  this  wicked 
world,  to  rise  from  the  bench  and  with- 
draw herself  as  speedily  as  might  be  from 
the  siren  possessing  them. 

But  in  the  first  place  Susan  Lane,  reared 
in  a  quietcoanlry  village,  and  transplanted 
thence  to  the  dullest  of  London  school- 
rooms, had  even  less  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  her  than  her  shrill  little 
taskmaster  with  the  ball;  and  in  the 
second,  tho^e  innocent  grey  eyes  of  hers, 
with  their  wide-open,  liquid  glance,  were 
EufUdently  short  -  sighted  not  to  take 
in  the  boots  at  all,  and  only  received  an 
impression  of  a  bright,  lovely  face,  and  a 
costume  so  gorgeous,  and  yet  so  unlike  any- 
thing that  the  most  goi^ously-appointed 
Ecglish  girl  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  she 
instinctively  connected  it  with  the  pecnh'ar 
accent  of  the  speaker,  and  set  her  down  as 
"foreign;"  in  which  innocence — not  lor 
the  first  time — hit  the  mark  more  truly 
than  wisdom  would  have  done. 

I  beg  your  pardon !  Were  you 
speaking  to  me  T'  she  sud,  with  the  little 
nervous  smile  of  a  very  shy  person.  The 
other  girl  smiled  too,  not  shyly,  but  good- 
humou  redly. 

^yelI,  I  waa.  I  said  I  wondered  yon 
let  that  child  tease  you  so.  That  is  the 
seventh  time  she  has  done  the  same  thing. 
You  must  be  real  good  to  stand  it  I 
should    have    been   mad  with    her  long 
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"  Oh,  she  ia  not  bad  enongh  for  that," 
said  Sasie,  Bmilingalittlemore  eaailj  because 
of  the  exaggerated  pbraee.  "  Children  are 
aliraya  rather  troubleBome,  yon  know,  and 
— and  I  am  only  here  to  amuu  and  take 
care  of  her." 

"Well,  I  should  quit,"  eaid  the  gaily- 
dioBsed  girl  briskly,  "  I  am  not  fond  of 
children,  and  I  would  rather  help,  it  I  had 
to,  with  anything  else  than  nurse  work.  I 
guess  you  are  not  bo  strong  as  I  am,  either. 
Von  don't  look  it." 

"  Thank  yon,  I  am  goite  strong,  and — 
and  I  am  not  little  Flo's  nnree.  I  am 
her  goverueaa,"  Susan  said,  with  just  suffi- 
cient touch  of  dignity  to  bring  a  faint  shade 
of  colour  to  her  soft  cheeks.  She  bad 
not  much  to  be  dignified  about,  poor 
little  gill!  Yet  to  be  taken  for  a  servant 
— though,  indeed,  how  much  better  off 
was  she  1 — hurt  and  mortified  her.  She 
was  startled,  however,  to  see  the  other's 
vivid  blush  and  quickly  ontatretcbed 
hand. 

"  Well,  I  do  beg  your  pardon,"  she  sud 
cordially.  "I  hadn't  the  leaat  thought  of 
offending  you,  though  I  did  take  you  for 
the  nurse-girl,  and  that  la  the  truth.  You 
see  I  knew  yon  were  a  real  lady  the 
moment  I  heard  you  speak,  and  th&t  was 
why  I  felt  so  bad  for  you.  I  should  not 
have  cared  else,  but  I  know  ladies  do  go 
out  to  help,  and " 

"  I  know  they  do,"  said  Suaie.  It  was 
quite  imposaible  for  her  not  to  feel  cordially 
towards  this  warm-hearted  girl — ehe  who 
^ot  so  little  kindness  from  anyone.  Why, 
it  was  the  most  delightfully  rare  experience 
even  to  feel  the  clasp  of  those  slender,  grey- 
gloved  fingers ;  and  then  tho  stranger's 
quick,  impetuous  speech,  and  odd  verbal 
lapses,  UQUBuat,  to  say  the  least,  in  young 
ladies  of  the  upper  ten,  as  Susan  imagined 
them,  gave  the  latter  a  feeling  of  being 
quite  old  by  comparison,  and  took  away 
some  of  that  sense  of  mental  and  coltoral 
inferiority  which  generally  oppressed  her 
in  the  presence  of  others.  There  was  a 
pathetic  glistening  in  those  short-sighted 
grey  eyes  of  hers  sa  she  sorrendered 
her  soft,  shapely,  bare  h&nd,  with  its 
needle-pricked  fore-finger  (for  she  had 
taken  off  her  gloves  when  she  sat  down) 
to  the  other  girl's  kindly  pressure,  and 
added  : 

"  I  am  not  at  all  offended,  and  indeed, 
when  I  said  I  was  a  governess,  I  think- 
that  is,  I  meant  that  I  was  engaged  as  one ; 
bat  I  dare  say  I  should  only  be  called  a 
ladv-help  in  some  houaea :  for  thouich  Uttle 


Flo  has  a  nurse  as  well,  there  are  four 
other  children,  and  I  do  nearly  everything 
for  ber  —  make  her  clothes  and  mend 
them,  and  see  to  ber  hair  and — and  all 
that" 

Poof  Soaan  was  blushing  terribly.  It 
seemed  to  her  now  that  she  had  made  her- 
self supremely  ridiculous  by  her  previous 
boast ;  bat  all  the  same  the  neceaedty  for 
entire  honesty  at  all  coiti  was  too  imperiooa 
within  her  to  be  ulenced,  and  at  this 
moment  little  Flo  herself  inteirapted  the 
discourse. 

Miss  Lane,"  she  said,  coming  closer 
and  lifting  a  small,  pale,  freckled  face,  on 
which  ngnteooB  indignation  was  written 
in  a  hundred  little  vertical  lines,  to  ber 
teacher,  "  I  sud  my  ball  was  in  tiiose 
bushes,  and  yon  won't  get  it  for  me." 

"  I  am  going  to  get  tt,  Flo,"  said  Susan, 
but  I  was  roeaking  to  this  lady,  and— 
and  you  should  try  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
bushes,  dear." 

Flo  turned  round  instantly,  and  stared 
hard  at  the  lady.  She  did  n6t  speak 
for  a  moment,  during  which  b^r  small, 
sharp  eyes  were  taking  in  every  detail 
of  the  latter's  magni&ence,  and  then 
delivered  herself  of  (he  abruptly  cMldiih 
speech: 

"  You're  not  a  friend  of  Miss  Lane's,  I 
know.  Are  you  one  of  my  mamma's 
visitors  t  '* 

"I  am  not,"  said  the  young  lady  briskly, 

and  what's  more  I  don't  want  to  ba  I 
shouldn't  care  for  visiting  any  bouse  that 
had  in  it  snch  a  downright  ugly  little  gtil 
as  you." 

"Oh,  don't,  pray  I"  broke  from  Susan 
in  a  tone  of  distress  oa  real  as  if  the 
epithet  hod  been  applied  to  her ;  "  it — it 
ian't  Hud,  and  indeed  I  think— I  mean 
many  people  think — that  she  is  quite— 
not  that  it  matters  tbough,  Flo,"  tunung 
to  the  child  with  sudden  remembrance 
of  what  it  was  right  to  say  on  such 
occasions,  "for  people  like  little  girls 
because  they're  good,  not  because  tbey're 
pretty.  That  doesn't  matter  at  all,  really; 
but " 

The  other  girl  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Do  tell ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  if  I'm  not 
offending  you  again,  and  I  didn't  mean 
that  sort  of  'ugly'  at  all  I  forgot  how 
you  English  use  the  word.  When  we  aay 
'  ngly,'  we  mean  ugly-mannerod  and  ugly- 
tempered  ^  and  a  child  might  have  the 
cunningest  little  face  in  creatioii,  and  I 
wouldn't  care  a  butternut  for  her  if  she 
was  mean  enouxh  to  make  her  teacher  go 
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bntTOfrtng  tmdei  those  bashes  half-a  dozen 
tjmes  in  a  minate,  ind  never  even  aaj, 
'Thank  you.'" 

"I  shall  tell  my  mamma  if  yoa.saj  I'm 
mean  and  ug^j,"  aaid  Flo,  vhoBe  vanity 
had  a  vindictive  sentiment  in  it  "  And 
■he  says  Miss  Lane  Is  to  play  vith  me. 
Yoa  know  you  are  to,"  she  added,  frown- 
bg  on  Susie,  who  n-as,  however,  given  no 
time  to  answer. 

"And  I  know,"  pat  in  het  pretty  cham- 
pion, "  that  if  you  tease  teadier,  and  tell 
tales,  I  sha'n't  feel  like  giving  yon  any 
candies.  Say  now,"  holding  up  a  tiny 
velvet  bag,  "who's  going  to  sit  atill,  like  a 
good  child,  and  have  a  lovely  time  eating 
ue  nice  things  Pve  got  here,  while  poor 
teacher  gets  a  rest  1 " 

Flo  hastened  to  declare  that  she  was  the 
child  in  <}aestion,  Uie  greed  of  saven-years- 
old  proving  too  much  for  the  more  pre- 
eocioas  pangs  of  wounded  pride;  and 
though  Susie  remonstrated  very  honestly, 
her  opposition  received  no  attention,  the 
itranger  only  laughing  as  she  emptied  a 
handful  of  bonbons  into  Flo's  lap,  and 
observed : 

"  I  gaeas  they  won't  hurt  her.  Galton — 
that's  my  brother — Bays  they're  the  best 
sort,  real  wholesome ;  and  he  buys  them 
for  me  himself  at  Duclos's.  You  know  his 
■tore,  don't  yon  t  It's  a  mean  kind  of  one 
to  look  at,  but  I  will  say  Uie  things  there 
are  most  as  good  as  any  you  get  in  Paris ; 
don't  you  think  eo  1 " 

"I— I  don't  know,"  said  Susie  shyly. 
"  I  have  never  been  in  Paris,  and — and  I 
don't  know  Dn — the  store  you  speak  of 
dther,  I  never  go  anywhere  in  London 
but  here,  and  now  and  then  to  the  Qrove 
— Westboume  Grove,  I  mean — when  I  ara 
wanted  to  do  any  shopping." 

The  stranger's  blue  eyes  opened  in  very 
genuine  astonishment, 

"  Nowhere  but  two' places  I  "she  repeated 
bUnUy. 

"  On,  and  to  choroh.  I  go  to  church 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  sometimes 
wiih  the  boys  of  an  afternoon  too,"  said 
Susie,  correcting  herselt 

The  wonder  in  the  blue  eyes  did  not 
lessen. 

"Only  that!  Don't  you  go  anywhere 
elw,  ever  t "  Then  as  the  young  govemeas 
shook  her  head,  smiling  a  little :  "  But 
perhaps  you've  not  been  located  here  time 
eaoof  h  to  see  about  you  yet  We  came  to 
London  eiz  weeks  ago,  and  I  haven't  seen 
half  I  want  to  by  now;  but  that's  the 
worst  of  having  a  brother  who  has  beeft 


everywhere,  and  knows  everything.  He's 
real  good  to  me,  I  will  own,  and  takes  me 
out  somewhere  most  every  night ;  but  it's 
all  an  old  story  to  him,  and  be  don't  like 
me  to  look  round  or  ask  questions.  He 
says  it  isn't  Engliah.  He's  (earfutly 
puticnlar  about  that ;  and  of  coarse  when 
yoa've  oolvone  brother  you  must  fix  your- 
self to  pleaae  him.  I  guess  now  yon 
wouldn't  have  surmised  I  wasn't  English  t " 
she  added  with  a  delightful  little  langh 
so  expressive  of  perfect  confidence 
in  the  nature  of  Susie's  anawer  titak, 
candid  as  the  latter  was,  she  lacked 
brutality  to  give  it.  Fortunately  her 
companion  did  not  wait  for  a  reply. 
"  Well,  I'm  not  I "  she  said,  triumphing 
in  the  surprise ;  "and  what's  more,  though 
scarcely  any  of  our  acqudntancea  here  will 
allow  it's  poaeible,  I  only  came  to  England 
this  May.  I'm  American"  (she  called  it 
"  Amnrrican,"  but  that  is  a  detail.  I  am 
not  reproducing  this  young  lady's  pronun- 
ciation), "and  till  mother  concluded  last 
fall  to  come  over  and  look  after  Galton,  I 
hadn't  a  thought  of  visiting  Europe  till  I 
was  married.  Mother's  been  always  so 
taken  up  with  Lucretia,  my  married  sister, 
that  I've  never  stayed  home  much  since  I 
came  out.  I  used  to  live  half  my  time 
with  an  uncle  in  New  En^nd,  and  the 
other  half  with  an  aunt  out  West.  Galton 
aaid  it  wasn't  fair,  and  wanted  father 
to  send  me  to  the  Sacr6  Goeur  to  be 
finished;  but  I  told  him  I  must  keep 
Paris "  (and  here  again  I  am  tempted  to 
mention  that  she  ^waya  called  that  city 
"Parris")  "for  my  wedding-trip,  I've 
done  it  now,  however,  so  I  shall  have  to 
keep  Rome  for  that  We've  not  been  there 
jet  We  went  to  Paris  first  half  of  the 
winter,  and  then  to  Florence ;  but  mother 
got  sick  there,  it  was  so  cold ;  so  we  went  to 
Gannes  instead,  and  back  to  Paris  for 
Easter  before  coming  hero.  Cannes  is  the 
loveliest  place,  and  we  had  the  loveliest 
time  imaginabla  Were  yoa  ever  there 
before  you  came  to  London  !  " 

"At  —  Cannes  1  Oh  no,"  said  Susie, 
whose  geographical  ezcarsions  with  Flo 
had  as  yet  been  of  such  a  limited  nature 
that  she  bad  been  compelled  to  make  a 
pause  for  mental  survey  of  the  map  of 
France  before  answering.  "  I  never  went 
anywhere  much  before  I  came  to  town. 
We  lived  in  the  country,  and  except  when 

my  father  took  me  in  his  gig But  I 

have  being  in  London  four  years  now.  lam 
not  a  new  comer  like  you,"  she  added, 
breaking  off  with  the  slight  blush  of  one 
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fearful  of  chatleting  too  much  od  her  own 
aSaita. 
The  Americtn  girl  looked  at  her  pitj- 

"Four  years  in  one  oity,  and  never 
been  anjtrhere  bub  to  church  and  shop, 
and  these  gardens  I  It  don't  seem  be- 
lievftbla  Don't  j'ou  even  go  and  see  your 
friends  1 '' 

Susie's  smile  was  a  little  sad. 

"I  have  none — here— and  jf  I  had,  I 
shouM  h^ve  no  time.  Little  Flo  and  the 
boys  waul  me  in  the  day." 

■■  Not  all  day  1 " 

<  Oh  yes ;  there  is  always  something 
to  do." 

"  Well,  I  do  feel  bad  for  you ;  but 
couldn't  you  go  out  evenings  t  You  have 
them,  haven't  you ! " 

"  No— oh,  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Farquhar- 
sou  would  like  it,"  said  Susie,  blushing  and 
hesitating ;  "  indeed,  I  never  even  thought 
of  it  myself,  and  as  I  have  no  friends—— 
But  it  is  kind  of  you  to  feel  sorry  for 
me,"  she  added,  smiling  a  little,  and 
lifting  her  eyes  gratefully  to  her  energetic 
companion.  The  latter  was  looking  really 
shocked. 

"  Do  tell ! "  she  exclaimed  again.  "  How 
can  you  make  out  to  endure  such  a  life? 
But  what  do  you  do,  then,  at  all  t " 

"  Of  an  evening  t  Oh,  my  own  mending 
or  any  other  neeolework,  and  sometimes  I 
writs  letters  home,  or  try  to  study  a  little 
to  impiove  myself.  Oh,  and  when  Mrs. 
Farqaharaon  is  out,  so  that  the  piano  can't 
bo  an  annoyance,  I  practise.  I  am  always 
glad  to  do  that,  »Dd  one  doesn't  want  to  sit 
up  late  when  one  is  tired,"  stud  Susie, 
smiling  again. 

"  I'm  tired,"  Flo  broke  in  saddenly.  "  I 
haven't  got  any  more  sweets,  and  I  don't 
want  to  play,  and  I've  got  an  ache  in  my 
stomach,  and  I  want  to  go  home  now." 

Miss  Lane  rose  at  once  in  evident 
concern. 

"  An  ache  in  your Oh,  Flo,  I'm 

sorry,  dear.  I  hope  you  have  not  eaten 
too  many  sweets.  We'll  go  home  at  once," 
she  said  compunctiously ;  but  the  American 
gill  had  already  slid  off  her  side  of  the 
seat  and  pounced  on  tha  small  maiden 


in  a  half  -  coaxing,  half  •  threatening 
manner,  so  merry  and  pretty,  that  the 
young  damml  was  too  faacinated  by  it  to 
be  offended. 

"  Come  now,  I  gneaa  that's  all  a  mistake," 
she  said,  stooping  her  plumed  hat  and 
laughing  eyes  to  the  level  of  the  little 
freUul  face.  "  Yon  ain't  sick  a  biL  Say 
now,  are  yout  Forif  yoaare,  youTl  never 
be  let  have  another  candy  as  long's  you 
live ;  and  I  was  jnst  fixing  to  bring 
you  some  —  real  nice  ones  too  —  next 
time  I  come  here ;  but  if  they  make  you 
sick " 

"  They  don't  make  mi  sick,"  said  Flo 
promptly.  "  Will  you  weally  bring  me 
some  more  tomorrow  1 " 

"  I  will  BO,"  replied  the  young  lady ; 
then,  turning  to  Susie ;  "  We  are  staying  at 
the  Great  Western  Hotel  for  a  spell,  and  I 
come  here  most  every  morning  when  it'a 
fine  and  I've  nothing  to  do.  So  we  are 
bound  to  meet  again.  I  hope  so,  anyway. 
Good -by  a" 

"Good-bye — thank  you,"  said  Sosia 

If  she  had  only  not  been  so  shy  she 
would  have  liked  to  add  something  else — to 
say  how  she  should  look  forward  to  another 
meeting  between  them,  and  express  some- 
thing of  the  pleasure  this  one  bad  given 
-faer.  She  thought  of  quite  a  number  of 
things  she  might  have  said,  as  holding 
little  Flo's  hand  in  hers  she  made  her  way 
along  the  sunshiny,  gritty  paths  in  the 
direction  of  the  Queen's  Road  Gate ;  but 
she  had  been  too  shy,  or  her  English  reserve 
had  been  too  much  for  her. 

She  had  very  little  expectation  of  ever 
seeing  the  brilliant  stranger  again. 
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frith  petoUnce,  hslf  with  delight  at  gettiog 
a  void  bom  Ph3  agun. 

"Hov  ridiaoloos,"  ihe  cried,  bhuhliig 
fiirioaalj,  "  to  be  able  only  to  vrite  one 
way  to  anyone.  Why,  I  on  write  a  hon- 
dred  ways  to  people  one  after  aacther  a» 
fast  as  possible." 

"To  people!  Yea,  possibly  Phil  conld 
to  'people'  in  your  sense  of  the  word. 
Bat  he  is  speabing  now  ol  one  person  on]y, 
Edie,  and  to  that  one  person  he  caa  only 
write  one  way.  Now  the  question  is,  wiU 
yon  gire  him  permisBiou  to  write  to  yoa  in 
that  oDo  way — the  way  in  which  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  write  1 " 

There  was  no  getting  oat  of  the  qnestjon 
now. 

Edie  got  redder  and  redder.  Pride  oame 
to  her  resone,  Not  the  oort  of  pridt  that 
tnnied  Lucifer  oat  of  heaven,  but  poaubly 
Bear  akin  to  that  which  preTeat«d  lum  ever 
asking  to  be  taken  back  again. 

"  It  is  utterly  absurd  of  Phil  to  ask 
such  a  queatioii  after  all  I  hare  said  to 
him,"  she  anawered,  bntttuiing  and  un- 
buttoning her  glOTss  qoiokly,  nerroualy,  sa 
though  she  had  a  giailet  between  her 
small  fingers  at  work  on  them.  "  He 
onght  to  have  underatood  perfectly — I  am 
quite  sore  he  does  understand  wlUiout 
asking  any  questions  on  the  matter." 

"Z>o«B  he  understand  how  he  maywr&e 
to  yoa  1  That's  the  thing,  Edie,"  persisted 
the  Colonel 

"Of  oourae  he  understaDda,"  and  now 
crack,  crack,  ora^  went  tme,  two,  three 
battone  in  suoceesion.  "  He  may  write  to 
me  jost  exactly  as  any  gendaauta  writes  to 
any  lady.  What  more  can  he  erpeot  than 
that  % " 

"  Is  that  what  I'm  to  tell  him,  Edie — 
jost  as  any  gentleman  writes  to  any  lady  1 " 
asked  the  Colonel,  speaking  very  gmrely, 
very  slowly. 

"Of  coarse,  if  he  wanU  an  answer  tci  such 
a  ridicoloas  qaestion.  Oh,  here  comes  the 
vicar  I "  and  Edie's  vcdoe,  before  attuned  to 
a  somewhat  high  |^teh,  showed  a  visible 
sense  of  relief.  "  And  good  gracious  I "  ^ 
added,  making  her  ^ee  very  round,  "  here 
comes  Mrs.  Sumsey  m  by  the  opposite  gate. 
Why,  what  does  it  mean  1  They'll  run 
into  each  other's  arms  just  underneath  Ae 
window," 

And  even  as  she  finished  speaking  might 
be  beard  the  dteery  tfnss  of  the  vicar 
addressing  his  wife. 

"  Wha^  you  here,  my  dear ! " 

"  What,  yoa  here )  echoed  his  wife's 
voice,  bat  she  did  not  say  "  my  dear,"  and 


her  tonet  were  not  so  cheery  as  hei 
husband's  by  nusy  degrees 

"I  have  been  hanting  all  over  ths 
TiUaoe  for  you,"  the  lady  went  on;  'Tve  a 
honored  and  one  things  I  want  to  speak 
to  yoa  about ;  three  times  I  had  to  send 
for  you  here  yesterday." 

"My  dear,  this  is  my  first  visit  to  the 
Hall  to-day,"  interposed  the  vicar  mildly. 

"  I  should  think  so,  seeing  it's  not  yet 
eleven  o'clock.  If  you  intend  taking  up 
your  qoarters  here " 

"  Eeally,"  said  Edie  to  the  Col<niel,  who, 
standing  close  to  the  window-panes,  hod 
heard  the  miyor  part  of  this  convrasaUon, 
"  I  think  we  had  better  show  ourselvea 
I've  never  seen  Mrs.  Komsey  so  put  out 
befora" 

So  they  wentoat  and  exchanged  greetingB 
with  the  viear  and  bis  frife,  talked  about 
the  weather,  the  fine  show  of  ehryian^e- 
mums  at  the  vicarage,  and  an  ^preaching 
tea  to  be  given  to  ue  "  good  wivea  " — this 
was  tiie  local  tiUe  for  tu  attendants  at  a 
certain  weekly  meeting  known  in  most 
pariahes  as  nottiets'-meetiiigs — for  which 
Edie's  personal  sapervision  was  besought 

"  And  I  tell  Mrs.  Kamsey,"  said  ths 
vicar,  looking  round  slyly  at  the  Colonel, 
"  that  there'll  be  plenty  of  gossip  that  night. 
It's  what  ;^oa  might  call  the  tea-trait  at 
these  meetings.  It  always  eomea  in  with 
the  caps  and  saocers." 

Fox  once  in  her  life^  }Sst.  Kums^y  did 
not  reepmd  with  her  invariable,  "  Ciiarlie 
loves  a  joke."  Could  it  possibly  have  bean 
the  sodden  uipeaiance  oS  Mi«  Ywks,  in 
her  riding-ltabit,  in  the  hall,  just  imdde 
which  they  were  standing,  that  made  the 
words  die  op«i  her  lips  1 

The  vicar  made  a  has^  movement 
towards  the  young  lady. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Yorks,  so  pleased  to  ostch 
yoa  at  last^  Now  yoa  wiu  be  able  to  tell 
me  when  yoa  will  go  through  the  schools 
with  me." 

Ellinor  raised  her  eyebrows  at  him — did 
nob  take  his  proffered  band. 

"  I  do  not  take  the  slightest  interest  ui 
lohoola,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  sug- 
gested ice  an  inch  thick,  and  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero.  Then,  as  she  passed 
in  front  of  Mra  Bumsey,  she  gave  s 
pitying,  deprecating  gUnee  towaras  the 
wwtiiy  elei^yman,  the  sUghtest  possible 
shrug  with  her  sboolders,  an  appe^nqi  look 
into  Mrs.  Bomssy's  faoe,  which  ssld,  ss 
plainly  as  words  could  say  i(«  "  Have  you 
no  control  over  the  poor,nian  1  Cannot  you 
keep  him  from  F"fi"ig  himwH  ridiooloas  t " 
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The  near  looked,  u  he  no  donbt  felt, 
nmbbed  and  rebuffed.  Mrs.  Ramsey  grev 
nadat,  parsed  her  lips,  and  drew  up  hei 
head  u  (hough  she  meant,  on  the  Spot,  to 
t%ke  up  the  cudgels  foi  her  hnsband.  Edie 
fe^  as  she  alvavi  did  in  EUinor's  vicinity, 
initohle,  raffled,  angty,  inclined  to  say 
the  hudeat,  bitterest,  craellest  things  her 
toogoe  had  at  command  at  the  moment, 
ilthongh  ^  knew  perfectly  she  might 
u  wall  ahoot  arrows  at  an  armour-plated 
ibtp  as  attempt  to  dietorb  Ellinor's  Batenity 
by  speech  of  hen,  let  it  be  never  bo  cutting 
orcntel. 

"  Aak  me  to  go  through  the  schools  with 
yoD,  dear  Mr.  Komsey,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I 
take  the  very,  very  deepest  interest  in 
tliem,  and  so  does  everybody  who  knows 
how  hard  you  have  worked  in  them." 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fair&x ;  is  he 
in  his  study  t "  asked  Ellinor  over  all  their 
heads.  "  I  want  to  tell  him  I  mnst  bring  my 
feasant  visit  here  to  an  end  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  eleven  o'clock.  Papa  hates  to  be 
dittnrbed  when  he  shuts  himself  in  at 
elBTon,"  said  Edie  coldly. 

Bat  for  all  that,  Ellinor  calmly  went  on 
bar  way  to  the  squire's  study.  What  did 
it  matter  to  her  whether  people  did  or  did 
not  wish  to  be  diatorbed  when  she  had  a 
iptdal  desire  to  disturb  themi 

"  Oaa  it  be  possible,"  Cried  Edie,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  looking  ecstatic,  "  that 
she  will  dq>art  and  peace  be  restored  to- 
moiiowl  Oome  into  my  sitting-room, 
Ibs.RDmsey;  I've  no  end  of  things  to  talk 
to  you  about  I" 

"Yon  are  quite  sore,  Edte,"  said  the 
ColoDel  as  he  took  his  leave,  "that  you 
cannot  think  of  a  better  message  to  send 
poor  old  Phil,  tiian  the  one  you  have  given 
met" 

Edie  paused  a  moment  In  that  moment, 
pnde  and  love  had  a  little  skirmish  in  h^r ; 
heart  In  greater  battles  wi^  this  some- 
what perverse,  yet  altogether  loveable 
young  person,  love  invariably  won  the 
victory;  in  the  skirmishing,  which  went 
on  tolnably  often,  pride  always  carried 
the  day.     It  was  so  now. 

"  Thank  you  for  asking  me  again,"  the 
wid,  laoking  np  in  Colonel  Wiokham's 
iaee;  "  but,  honestly,  I  can  think  (rf  nothing 
else  to  say.  He  may  write  to  me  as  any 
gsntlemun  writea  to  any  htdy.  That  is  alL 
Good-bye  1" 

CHAPTER  XVL 

Phil's  misden  to  London  wai  a  gloomy 
fB»,  and  he  undertook  it  with  a  heaw 


heart  This  Bodney  Thome  and  he  had 
been,  as  Colonel  Wickham  had  said,  great 
chums  at  sohool  and  oollege ;  Phil's  easy, 
kindly  nature,  solid  good  sense,  uid  clear 
judgment  saving  Bodney  from  many  a 
scrape  in  which  his  headlong,  onthuaiaBtic 
temperament  would  otherwise  have  plunged 

School  and  college  said  good-bye  to, 
their  bonds  of  friendly  intimacy  had  of 
neeeaoty  somewhat  i^axed.  Rodney, 
erratic  and  wayward  to  a  degree,  had 
announced  his  intention  of  going  every- 
where and  seeing  everything  before  he 
Battled  down  as  master  of  Thome  Hall. 
By  his  grandfallier's  will — his  fother  had 
died  when  he  was  a  mere  infant— he 
did  not  come  into  his  estates  until  he 
was  twenty-fire  years  of  age;  up  to 
that  time  they  remained  under  the  Bole 
control  of  his  mother  and  a  co-trustee, 
Rodney  possessing  only  the  power  of 
drawing  a  certain  fixed  income  from  the 

His  intention  of  "  going  everywhere  and 
seeing  everything"  he  carried  out  ener- 
getically, by  paying  a  succession  of  flying 
visits  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Later 
on,  as  the  inconveniences  and  limitations 
of  long  voyages  somewhat  wearied  him, 
be  reduced  his  orbit,  and  contented  him- 
self with  scouring  the  pluns  and  cities  of 
Eorope.  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Paris,  in 
turn,  saw  a  good  deal  of  him.  In  the  Isat- 
namad  city,  when  he  had  neariy  completed 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  came  upon  his 
fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  English  g^l, 
a  MisB  Luoy  Selwyn,  an  orphan,  who 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  English  teacher  and 
wardrobe-keeper  in  a  large  boys'  school 
in  the  Ayenne  d'Eylau.  How  they  met, 
where,  and  when,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say,  for  Rodney  preserved  a 
strict  silence  on  thie  point,  and  there  was 
no  near  relative  nor  friend  to  ask  the 
question  of  Lucy. 

Rodney's  conduct  at  this  period  of  his 
history  was  characteristic.  He  made  Lucy 
at  once  resign  her  appointment  He  wrote 
to  his  mother  deairiDg  her  to  receive  the 
young  lady  as  a  daoghter;  a  desire  his 
mother,  a  cold-hearted,  proud  woman,  who 
had  ambitjone  views  for  her  son,  showed 
not  the  slightest  disposition  to  fnlflL  Lucy, 
arriving  in  London  unchaperoned — tor 
whether  from  necessity  or  choice,  Rodney 
had  not  travelled  back  with  her  from  Paris 
— ^was  received  at  the  door  of  Mis.  Thome's 
town-house  with  the  message  that  that 
ladv  was  not  "  at  home."  and  was  fcvced 
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to  drive  Awaj  with  her  baggage  to  the 
nearest  hotel 

Rodney  had  been  furioiu  when  he  heard 
of  his  mother's  treatment  of  the  pretty, 
gentle  orphan.  He  had  nuhed  orer  in  hot 
haste  from  Paris,  and  woold  hare  married 
Lacy  there  and  then  by  special  iioense  had 
not,  nnfortonately,  not  only  the  whole  of 
his  present  yearly  income  been  ran  tlirongh, 
bat  tike  next  yeu^s  been  anticipated,  right 
up  to  hiB  twenty-fifth  birthday,  and  money- 
Isadora  ia  all  directions  bera  laid  nnder 
contribntion. 

Under  these  circnmstaDoes,  he  was 
therefore  dependent  solely  apon  the  will 
of  his  mother  for  food,  clothing,  lodgings 
— for,  indeed,   the   bamt    neceadties  of 


Also,  hucy,  gentle  aod  confiding  thoagh 
she  had  proved  herself  to  the  very  laat 
degree,  was  atterly  desUtate  of  that  rash, 
headlong  impetaosity  which  so  markedly 
characterised  her  lover,  and  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  one  half  the  improvident 
marriages  which  are  made  and  too  late 
repented  oL 

"Why  not  wait  a  year  1"  she  had  said  to 
him  in  tike  coffee-room  of  the  big  hotel  to 
which,  oat  of  sheer  ignorance  of  London 
and  London  ways,  she  had  directed  herself 
to  be  driven.  "  In  a  year's  time  yon  will 
be  yonr  own  master,  your  mother  will  be 
foHMd  to  receive  as  yonr  wife  whoever  yoa 
may  (^ooae  to  bring  home.  Possibly  by 
that  time  ahe  may  be'wiliing  to  be  Mends 
with  me.  I  tbuik  I  conld  make  her  love 
me." 

So  Rodney  had  agreed  to  wait  the  year, 
had  Bwom  that  Lacy  was  his  good  angel, 
that  everything  she  proposed  was  wise  and 
right,  that  if  his  mother  coold  but  see  her 
she  would  love  her  as  she  deserved  to  be 
loved — as  the  sweetest,  best,  purest,  traest 
girl  in  the  world.  And  then  he  had  done 
aboat  the  wisest  and  most  pmdent  thing 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  been  known  to  do, 
had  transferred  Lacy  from  the  big  railway 
hotel  to  a  qaiet,  decorous  yonng  ladies' 
H'^bool  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  <u  Maida 
Vale. 

With  this  portion  of  Rodney's  history 
Phil  had  been  intimately  acqaainted, 
getting  from  him,  in  long  weekly  letters, 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  charma  of 
his  goddess,  and  full  details  of  his  mother's 
harah  treatment  of  her.  Then  there  had 
come  a  gap  in  the  correspondence  j  Phil's 
letters,  loU  of  sympathetic  condolence  and 
cheerful  enoooragement,  remained  un- 
answered.    Going  up  to  London  abont  this 


time,  and  meeting  Rodney  by  dianoe  in 
the  house  of  a  common  friend,  it  wu 
not  difficnlt  to  discover  the  reason  of 
Rodney's  sUence.  Ellinor  Yorke  was 
present,  and  Rodney  had  eyes,  ears,  speech 
for  no  one  else;  the  laat  tmmpet  might 
have  sounded,  but  Rodney  would  not  have 
stirred  onless  Ellinor  had  showed  a  du- 
poaition  to  rise  from  her  chair  and  go 
down  on  her  kneea, 

Phil  had  looked  ob  in  amaiament  for  a 
time,  then  he  had  foond  the  opportnnity 
for  getting  Rodney  on  one  side,  and  a^hig 
him  if  Miss  Yorke  knew  of  his  engagement 
to  Laoy  Selwyn. 

Rodney  had  evaded  the  qaeation,  and 
gone  back  to  the  side  of  his  chsmet 
Then  Phil,  aa  jealous  for  Ma  ftiead's 
honour  as  he  would  have  been  for  his  own, 
had  token  the  law  into  his  own  bands,  and 
had  asked  so  pointedly  after  Miss  Lucy 
Selwyn's  health  and  happiness,  that  EUinra 
could  not  fail  to  onderstand  the  position  in 
which  she  stood  towards  Rodney. 

After  this  Rodney  had  seemed  to  avoid 
Phil,  and  they  bad  met  onoe  only  before 
Phil  had  read  that  terrible  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper.  This  meeting  had 
again  taken  plAce  in  Ellinor's  presence,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  PtuI  that  in  no  way  had 
Rodney  or  Ellinor  altered  in  thair  de- 
meanour to  each  otiier.  He  in  no  wise 
troubled  his  brains  as  to  the  fact  tiist 
what  this  young  woman's  behavionr  was  to 
this  yonng  man — alluring,  fascanating,  en- 
thralling— snoh  it  was  to  every  yonng  man 
who  crossed  her  path,  and  who  ohaneed  to 
be,  as  this  one  was,  handsome,  wealthy, 
and  of  good  birth.  He  only  saw  tiut  tbii 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  leamt  to  love 
as  he  weald  have  loved  a  brother  had  one 
been  given  him,  whom,  ia  the  very  eariy 
days  of  their  friendahip,  he  bad  fonght  for, 
championed,  protected,  was  on  the  high- 
road to  dishonour,  to  faithlesanese  to  the 
^1  whom  he  was  pledged  to  marry.  And 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  Ellinor  Yorke, 
this  surpassingly  beautiful  yoane  woman 
who  might,  had  she  bo  chosen,  have  hsd 
peers  of  the  realm  at  her  feet,  was  alluring 
him  along  this  downward  path  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  testing  the  strength  of  her 
powers  of  allurement,  and  of  gratuying  her 
personal  vanity. 

Rodney,  of  conrse,  was  not  to  be 
exonerated  at  Ellinor's  cost — there  was  no 
qnesttou  of  that  in  Phil's  mind ;  and,  out- 
spoken and  frank  as  he  had  ever  been 
with  his  friend,  be  found  tiie  opportonity 
for  saying  some  short,  sharp  words  whi^ 
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Bodnfly  oonld  not  controvert,  but  which 
he  mot  with  an  uigiy  bitterness,  k  saicastic 
enquiry  u  to  how  long  Phil  had  taken  npon 
bimseU  the  dutiee  of  dry-nnrse,  and  a  devoat 
wiah  that  for  the  fiitare  he  would  keep 
alike  hia  eyea  and  hii  tongne  in  reaerre  for 
matters  in  whioh  he  potisessed  a  personal 
interest 

These  wen  the  harde«t  spee^es  that 
had  ever  in  their  lives  passed  between 
Phil  and  Bodney.  The  lecoUection  of 
them  was  very  bitter  to  Phil  now  as  he 
made  his  my  through  the  London  steeeta 
to  the  hoQse  of  Kodney's  mother  to  learn 
what  ahe  had  to  tell  mm  of  Rodney's  last 
honra. 

Mrs.  Thome's  town  boose  was  aitoated 
in  Eaton  Square.  A  lurid  win^  ion,  near 
its  setting,  was  pouring  red  %bt  oa  the 
wet,  leafless  trees  and  sodden  grass  of  the 
square  as  Piul  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
bouse  was  closely  shut  from  top  to  bottom. 
Phil  wondered  whether  anyone  would  be 
there  able  to  receive  him. 

"Do  yon  think  Mrs.  Thome  could  see 
me  t "  he  asked  of  the  nan  who  opened 
the  door  to  him. 

The  man  was  an  old  servant,  and  knew 
PhH  weU. 

"I  will  enquire, air," he  answered.  "She 
will  see  you  if  she  can  see  anyone.  An 
invitation  has  been  sent  you  to  attend  the 
funeral" 

The  man  soon  c«ae  baek  witii  a  message 
that  Mrs.  Thome  would  see  him,  and  PUl 
was  shown  npstatn  into  a  small  darkened 
room,  where  Mrs.  Thome  was  seated  upon 
ftstrfa. 

Candles  were  lighted  upon  the  mantel- 
^ece ;  they  threw  a  funt,  uncertun  light 
on  Mrs.  Thome's  white  face  and  deep  crape 
draperies. 

She  was  a  la^e,  handsome  woman  of 
about  fi^-five  years  of  a^e.  Her  dark 
hair,  Uiickly  powdered  with  grey,  was 
monnted  on  high  cushions  on  the  top  of  her 
hwd  in  tile  style  of  Marie  Antoinette^  her 
eyebrows  were  dark,  her  eyes  large  and 
ezpresdva  The  lines  of  her  face,  always 
firm,  had  grown  now  to  the  strength  and 
itraightneas  of  a  sculptured  block  of 
marble. 
She  rose  to  greet  PhiL 
"  It  is  good  of  yon  to  come,"  she  said, 
and  her  vuce  had  a  hard,  metallio  ring  in 
it  whioh  almost  set  him  shivering. 

"How  conld  I  help  coming  1    He  was 
my  deareat  friend,"  Phil    answered  im- 
petuously. 
Then  Uiere  fell  a  silence  between  them. 


Mrs.  Thome  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"What  do  people  say  about  it!    Wliat 
does  anyone  say  t "  ahe  asked. 

"  Ihave  heard  nothing — I  know  nothing; 
I  came  up  expressly  to  hear,"  answered 
Phil ;  "  I  saw  the  dreadful  news  last  night 
in  the  paper,  and  came  up  this  morning." 

The  inquest  was  thu  morning  ;  ui^ 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  'Accidental 
Death.'" 

Ah,  thank  Heaven  I "  cried  Phil,  and 
than  he  stopped  himself  abmpdy. 

"Why  thank  Heaven  1"  asked  Mrs. 
Thome,  fixedly  regarding  lum.  "  What 
other  verdict  did  yoa— £d  anyone  else 
expect  I" 
Phil  tried  to  recall  his  words. 
"  I  am  bewildered,"  he  said ;  "  it  has  all 
been  so.  awfully  sudden — I  soaroaly  know 
what  I  am  saying." 

Mra  Thome  looked  at  him  steadi^  fi» 
half  a  minute,  tiien,  in  a  voice  soeh  as  a  man 
lying  on  his  death-bed  might  use  when  he 
asks,  "Doctor,  is  there  a  chance  for 
me  1 "  she  said : 

"Kindly  tell  me,  Mr.  Wickham,  what 
reason  had  yon  for  titinking  my  eon  died 
by  hia  own  hand  t " 

"  Oh,  none — none  whatever,"  protested 
Phil ;  "  why  should  I  think  so )  I  have 
not  seen  Kodney,  nor  bad  a  smgle  line 
from  him,  since  July  lasL  How  could  I 
know  anything  t " 

Mrs.  Thome  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"Hnshl"  she  said  authoritatively.  "I 
know  that  my  son  died  by  his  own  hand 
— no  matter  how  I  know  it,  I  know  it." 
She  paused  a  moment — a  sudden,  dark 
change  swept  over  her  faca  "Let  that 
girl  who  wrought  hie  min  keep  out  of  my 
path,"  ^e  added ;  "  the  evil  and  misery 
she  has  brought  to  my  home  I  will  repay 
to  her  a  thousand  timea  should  she  come 
in  my  way," 

It  was  said  quietly,  without  dramatic 
action  or  hysteric  vehemenc&  Mtl  Thome 
remuned  seated  on  the  sofa,  nor  did  her 
voice  rise  one  single  half-tone ;  yet  Phil 
felt  in  his  inmost  heart,  as  he  sat  there 
listening  to  her,  that  a  Corsican  vendetta 
might  fail  of  its  end,  or  an  avenger  of 
blood  be  turned  from  his  course,  rather 
tiian  this  woman  be  persuaded  to  let  ^  the 
purpose  of  her  heart,  should  opportunity  for 
revenge  be  given  her. 

"  I^t  na  w>pe  we  are  mistaken — both  of 
us,"  he  said  gently;  his  voice  had  none 
of  the  iron  firmness  of  Rodney's  mother's. 
"  I  confess  the  dread  was  in   mv  own 
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mind,  bat  70a  Bee  other  people  have  come 
to  ft  different  conolosioiL 

"  Mr,  Wickham,  will  you  tell  me  -why 
the  dreid  of  snoh  a  thing  vu  in  yoai 
mindl" 

Phil  wM  eQenb 

"  You  will  not.  Very  well,  then  I  will 
tell  yoa  why  the  certainty  of  each  a  tiling 
ifl  in  my  mind.  On  the  night  before  it 
happened,  Rodney  came  here  to  me  asking 
for  a  cheque  for  a  vety  large  amoont — 
la^r  than  he  had  ever  aiked  of  me  before. 
I  natunlly  questioned  him  as  to  the  purpoee 
for  which  thia  money  was  wanted.  Hta 
reply  was,  that  part  was  for  hia  own  uae, 
part  for  another  person'e.  I  knew  in  a 
minute  to  whom  he  referred,  and  I 
mentioned  the  name  of  Miu  Lucy  Selwyn, 
saying,  'What,  is  the  intrigua  with  tiiat 
young  person  going  on  still  % '  Uwm  this 
he  grew  very  angry,  and  laid — ^weil,  never 
mind  what  lie  laid,  tjiey  were  mde,  uncalled- 
for  words  so  fitr  as  I  was  concerned,  and, 
BO  far  as  Miss  Selwyn  waa  concerned, 
seemed  spoken  less  from  hot-headed,  pas- 
sionate love,  than  irom  a  sense  of  duty.  I 
stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  assevera- 
tions of  this  yotmg  person's  innooency  of 
life.  '  Rodney,'  I  sud, '  look  up  in  my  face, 
be  honest  with  me,  confess  that  you  have 
ceased  to  love  tfais  girl,  and  are  now  only 
anxious  to  be  quit  of  her.'  His  eyes 
drooped.  '  It's  true,'  he  said  hoarsely ;  '  I 
would  give  worlds  if  she  would  let  me  go, 
but  she  will  not'  '  Give  me  her  address,' 
I  said ;  '  I  will  go  to  her,  talk  to  her,  pay 
her  expenses  anywhere,  and  I  wUl  under- 
take you  shall  be  free  frOm  her. '  But  this  he 
would  not  do.  'It  would  be  nselesa — 
utterly  uselessj'he  said  ;  '  I  have  implored 
her  on  my  knees  to  r^eaae  me,  and  she 
will  not ;  she  will  drive  me  to  desperation 
one  way  or  another ;  I  dare  say  it  will  end 
in  my  putting  a  bullet  through  my  brain.' 
Those  were  my  son's  last  words  to  me,  Mr, 
Wiokham ;  I  have  told  not  one  living  soul 
of  them  save  yomself.  He  left  me  that 
night  without  saying  good-bye — without 
answering  my  good-bye,  even — without 
taking  up  the  cheque  which  I  had  made 
oat,  and  placed  before  him  on  the  table. 
Now  judge  whether  thereis  reason  in  what 
I  have  asserted — that  he  died  by  kia  own 
hand.  Judge  whether  I  have  the  right  to 
speak  bitterly  of  the  girl  who  drove  my 
poor  boy  to  a  desperate  ending." 

Bat  Phil's  heart  at  that  moment  was 
stirred,  less  by  commiseratioa  for  Rodney's 
terrible  fato  wan  by  a  chivalrous. desire  to 
take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  Lucy  Selwyn. 


The  impulse  was  strong  <»i  him  to  speak 
out  bluntly  and  say : 

"  Mrs.  Thome,  much  as  I  loved 
Bodney,  I  am  constrained  to  lay  he  be- 
haved as  a  scoundrel  to  this  eirl,  who 
loved  him.  Anotiier,  not  she,  led  him  on 
to  his  rain." 

He  did  not,  however,  yield  to  it  How 
could  he  burthen  Uiis  bereaved  mother's 
heart  with  a  new  tale  of  treachery  and 
weakness  on  her  dead  son's  part  t  Why 
should  he  drag  Ellinor  Yoike's  name 
before  her  to  be  a  mark  for  her  vengeance 
at  some  future  day  1 

So  he  held  his  peace — ^held  it  so  long  that 
Mrs.  Thome  looked  up  at  him  wondering 
and  waiting  for  his  answer.  Then,  as 
though  ahe  felt  the  sOenca  somewhat  bur- 
densome, she  rose  from  her  sofa  and  said ; 

"  Come,  would  yon  like  to  aee  him  before 
you  go  I " 

Phil  looked  at  her  in  amazement : 

"  See  him!"  herepeated,  picturing  to  him- 
self how  little  like  to  Bodney's  danc,  hand- 
some face — the  &oe  he  had  known  and 
loved — must  be  the  poor,  dead,  lacerated 
face  now. 

"  I  will  not  lift  the  faee-oloth,"  said  the 
mother  in  the  same  hard,  cold  tones  as 
before ;  "  I  did  it  once,  I  shall  not  do  it 
again.     Oome  1" 

She  led  the  way  up  the  darkened  stair- 
case, and  opened  the  door  of  a  large  room 
on  the  upper  floor.  There  was  no  rash  of 
sweet  flower-scents  as  they  eatored  the 
bok1h«  chamber,  Uiere  had  been  no  attempt 
to  make  this  room  beaatifnl  with  ferns  and 
grasses,  no  gracious  effort  to  smooth  over 
the  print  of  death's  cruel,  rough  feet,  no 
make-believe  of  keeping  the  Great  Tyrant 
at  bay  by  so  much  as  half  an  hour,  when 
the  day  was  all  his  own.  No ;  here  every- 
thing was  black,  mournful,  hatefol,  as  it 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Thome  things  should  be 
in  such  a  death-chamber.  Long  Uick 
curtains  hung  from  the  windows,  crape 
hangings  hid  the  bright  walls  and  pictures, 
even  the  floor  of  ,the  room  was  covered 
with  crape;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
it  all,  with  its  black  velvet  covering, 
stood  the  dismal  ooffin  containing  all  that 
remained  of  Rodney  Thoma 

Large  wax-lights  in  solid  stands  stood 
OQ  either  side  of  the  coffin's  head.  They 
were  the  only  lights  in  the  room. 

Phil  assisted  tiie  mother  to  Uft  the  pall 
and  raise  the  oofhn-lid.  He  trembled  for 
her,  lest  now  her  self-control  might  fail  hta, 
and  the  long-sealed  well-eprings  of  her 
erief  ndab-t  be  unloosed.  I 
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No  mob  thing.  She  looked  iteadil;  at 
&6  long,  Btnight,  vhite-Bwathed  form  with- 
out n  mnoh  u  a  cfniver  of  an  eyelid.  Then 
ihe  bent  low  and  prened  her  lipa  linger^ 
indr,  loringly,  on  one  irtute  marble  lumd. 

She  beckoned  to  Phil,  and  placed  the 
hud  in  hta. 

"  Ton  clasped  hands  in  life,"  she  aud ; 
"dasp  them  in  deatiL" 

Phtl  did  so,  and  his  tears  fell  Uiick  and 
hst  as  he  thought  of  hov  once  in  early 
uhoolday B  that  eune  slender,  oold  hand  ot 
Bodaey's  hod  stmok  a  big,  robust  sehool- 
boy  on  Uie  moath  who  had  dared  to  insalt 
PhiL 

And  the  last  time  they  had  parted  it  had 
been  with  angry  words  and  wiUi  no  chapiag 
of  the  hand ! 

Phil's  good-bye'  to  Mrs,  Thome  wbd  all 
but  incoherent. 

"  I  may  count  on  you  for  the  funeral ; 
yon  were  one  of  his  dearest  fHends,"  she 
■aid,  speaking  in  much  the  same  voioe  as 
that  in  which  one  might  bid  another  to  a 
wedding  or  birthday  hstiraL 

Phil  bowed  his  head  and  pressed  her 
hand.  Then  he  thankfully  made  his  escape 
into  the  fresli  wintry  air. 


CHEONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

HUItTINODONSHIRK. 

A  ma-TT  kind  of  radiance  hangs  about 
tiie  anciaDt  ooonty  Earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
We  know  of  one  Bobin  Hood  as  a  claimant 
tot  the  digni^,  and  we  may  remember  a 
King  of  Scotland  who  was  also  styled  Earl 
of  Hnntii^on,  and  who  held  the  castles 
of  Fotiieringay  and  Huntingdon  as  liege 
man  of  our  loM  tho  King  of  England.  And 
to  be^  at  the  beginning,  the  Saxon  his- 
tory of  the  connty  presents  some  onaccus- 
tomed  featores.  The  county  really  belongs 
to  East  Anglia,  but  Siward  held  it— the 
old  Siward  of  Macbeth,  and  of  other 
legendary  histories  —  with  the  mighty 
earldom  of  Nortbnmbrie.  Then  Tostig 
had  it — the  tnitoroas  brother  of  Harold 
— and  after  the  turmoil  of  the  Conquest, 
we  find  old  Siward'a  son,  the  noble 
Waltheof,  holding  the  earldom,  either  as 
his  father's  heir,  or  by  right  of  hia  wife, 
the  cruel  Joditii,  the  Conqueror's  niece. 
After  WaltlLeofs  execution,  his  daughter 
Maude  brought  it  aa  her  dower  to  some 
long-headed  but  lame  and  nnattractire 
Norman  baron,  called  Simon  de  St,  Liz 
by  the  old  ohroniclers.  On  Simon's 
death,  Maude  married  David  of  Scotland, 


and  we  find  a  Scotch  king  building  or 
repairing  a  strong  castle  at  Honttngdon,  in 
the  very  heart  of  England,  But  of  tUe 
caatle,  as  of  any  other  that  suoceeded  it, 
hardly  a  stone  now  remuns  to  show. 

Of  It  there  now  ramaiiu  no  memory, 
Not  >nr  little  muDiiTDent  to  we, 
Bywhioh  the  tntvellai  thai  farsB  that  w&y, 
"  This  onoe  was  it,"  may  mmed  be  to  uy. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  how  much  of 
the  land  was,  and  s^  remains,  feo-land ; 
bow  much  space  was  oooupied  by  the  wide, 
shallow  meres,  abounding  in  fish  and  fbwl 
— now  all  drained  and  levelled,  and  pro- 
ducing  grass  and  oom — ^while  in  old  time, 
as  we  read,  "it  was  muofa  more  woody 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  dere  resorted  to 
the  fennes,"  harbouring  among  t^e  alders, 
bassooks,  and  mshea-^it  is  difficult  to  con- 
eeive  bow  the  comity  could  hare  been  the 
seat  of  a  nomerous  warlike  population. 
Bat  probably  ^e  connty  boundaries  were 
more  extensive  than  now,  and  we  shall 
find  here  and  tiiere  traces  showing  how 
people  were  onoe  much  more  thick  npon 
tbe  clearing  —  bow  market-towns  have 
turned  to  villages,  and  viUagea  have  been 
^most  lost  to  existence. 

No  one  can  torn  his  face  towards 
Huntingdon  without  thinking  of  a  certain 
famous  brewer  of  that  town — a  brewer  by 
repute,  if  not  inactnal  fact,  diongh  the  latter 
is  probablo  enong^  Anyhow,  tbe  site  of  the 
mansion  of  the  Cromwells  is  still  punted 
out,  with  the  brook  of  Hindun  flowing 
through  its  curtilage — wonderfully  con- 
venient for  brewing  or  malting,  to  wldcb, 
if  ha  conld  see  his  way  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  thereby,  Farmer  Oliver  would  have 
raiaed  no  objection  on  the  score  of  gentility. 
Anyhow,  it  was  not  small  beer  that  he 
brewed,  we  may  be  sure,  this  sturdy  old 
Noll  of  the  OaiTiIier  legend. 

And  yet,  aa  far  as  lineage  and  gentle- 
manhood  went,  tho  Cromwells  mi^t  hold 
thtdr  own  with  any  of  the  old  famHies  of 
the  county.  In  origin  th^  were  <rf  good 
Welsh  blood,  descended  from  one  Morgan 
Ap  William,  who  had  a  small  estate  in 
Glamoreanshire,  and  was  Gentleman  of  tbe 
Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  the  Seventh. 
With  the  Todors  a  host  of  Welsh  gentle- 
men had  come  to  Court,  and  held  small 
employments  there ;  and  many  of  them, 
no  doabb,  in  a  second  generation,  like  Ap 
WiUiama's  aon,  Richard,  assumed  Eogliah 
snmamea,  and  became  merged  in  the 
English  population.  Had  Richard  and  his 
father  remained  in  Wales  the  former  would 
have  been  called  Ridiatd  Ap  Morgan — the 
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Welsh  haTtng,  atrictly  Bpeaking,  no  funily 
names — bnt  being  in  England,  lie  reaasomed 
his  mother'a  name,  who  was  &  Cromwell, 
the  danghter  of  the  blacksmith  of  Putney — 
who  might  have  had  some  dealinn  in  iron 
with  the  Glamorganshire  man — the  black- 
smith, whose  son  became  Earl  of  Essex 
and  vicar-general,  the  hammer  of  the 
monka,  Wolsej's  destructive  pnpiL  A 
kind  of  depaty-hammerwasBicliard Crom- 
well— a  hard-riding,  stoat,  fighting  man, 
whose  prowess  so  delighted  Henry  the 
Eightii  that  he  proclaimed  him  not  only 
his  Diek  but  his  diamond — bat  with  hu 
keen  business  aide,  too,  and  everywhere 
busy  among  the  monasteries  airangins 
aalea  and  ennenders.  And  Kiehard  sharaa 
handsomely  in  the  plonder — got  tiie  great 
abbey  of  Ramsey  and  the  fat  priory  of 
Hiaoninbrook,  both  in  the  ooaabf  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  kept  them,  too,  ia  spite  of  his 
nnde's  fall,  and  thus  became  one  of  tiie 
great  men  of  the  county. 

To  these  posseaaietiB  anoceeded  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell,  a  generous  and  lavish 
gentleman  of  the  old-faahionad  Elisabethan 
type,  and  as  such  known  as  the  Golden 
Knight,  who  pulled  down  the  old  nest  of 
the  monks  at  Hinohinbrook,  and  built  a 
fine  mansion  there — a  florid,  handsome 
Tudor  building,  which  still  in  the  main 
exists,  although  much  altered  by  later 
owners.  A  younger  son  of  the  Golden 
Kuigbt  was  provided  for  by  means  of  other 
monUsb  or  •emi-monkiah  spoil  at  Hunting- 
don. The  old  hospital  of  SL  Joiin  made  a 
residence  for  him;  the  stream  wliich  had 
turned  the  priors'  mill,  and  in  which  Hos- 
pitaller knights,  perluwe,  had  fished,  now 
ran  past  Master  Roberts  br«wing-vats,  and 
affonied  a  little  innocent  pastime,  no  doubt, 
for  young  Oliver.  For  hero  was  growing 
up  a  young  sdon  of  the  Hammer  pattern, 
destined  to  wield  bis  Thor's  weapon  on  the 
heads  of  kings.  Oliver  was  bom  in  the 
last  throes  of  that  sixteenth  century  which 
had  wrought  such  sweeping  changes.  And 
the  mother  of  Oliver  was  herself  a  link 
with  the  old  order  of  things,  for  her  great 
uncle  bad  been  prior  of  Ely  long  ago,  and 
at  the  suppression  of  the  priory  bad  taken 
office  again  in  a  still  more  dignified  posi- 
tion as  dean  of  the  cathedral,  which  had 
also  been  the  church  of  the  convent  And 
this  uncle  had  been  zealous  in  providing  for 
his  kinsmen.  They  were  Stuarts,  too, 
or  Stewarts,  prior  and  kinsmen,  having 
descent,  it  is  said,  from  the  old  royal  line 
of  Scotland. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  education  waa  that  of 


any  ordinary  young  country  gentleman. 
He  went  first  to  the  grammar-Bchool  (d 
Huntingdon,  under  one  Dr.  Beard,  author 
of  The  Theatre  of  God's  Judgments — ^not  a 
lively  piece,  we  may  imagine.  Then  Oliver 
was  entwed  at  Sidney  Sussex,  Cambridge, 
on  the  very  day,  it  is  noted,  on  which 
Shakespeare  died.  But  his  father's  death 
brought  him  home  again  without  com- 
pleting his  course,  and  from  that  time  he 
stayed  at  home  at  Huntingdon,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  sundry  months  spent 
in  London  with  some  lawyer,  to  learn 
enough  law  tor  ft  jostioe  of  the  peace. 
He  waa  little  over  one  -  and  -  twenty 
when  he  brought  home  his  wife  from 
Cripplegtte  Choroh,  and  henceforth  we  see 
him  ft  solid,  sober  young  fellow,  entertain- 
ing ministers  of  the  gospel  and  ex- 
pounding the  Word  himself  on  occasion, 
bat  with  a  terrible,  black  hypochondria 
upon  Mm  at  times — the  bniaen  of  many 
great  souls ;  he  often  thought  himself  cm 
the  point  of  death  and  of  judgment,  and 
had  fancies,  too,  about  the  town-cross: 
Then,  aa  children  came  upon  hit  hands,  he 
sought  something  more  productive  in  the 
way  of  fanning  and  grazing,  and  so  aM 
what  he  had  at  Huntingdon,  and  went  to 
St  Ives,  where  we  shall  meet  him  presently. 
Then  ancle  Stewart  died,  and  left  tus 
nephew,  Oliver,  a  good  estate,  so  that  he 
went  to  live  at  the  glebe-house,  Ely,  still 
among  the  clerical  nests  that  acquisitive 
ancestors  had  feathered  for  him,  and  hence- 
forth our  county  has  no  further  share  of 
him  than  belongs  to  the  general  history  of 
the  realm. 

Meantime  our  hen's  uncle  and  godfather, 
SirOIiver.had  anoceeded  theOoldenKnight, 
inheriting  a  good  deal  of  lus  father's  warm 
and  lavish  nature,  and  his  loyal  devotion  to 
the  crown.  But^e  golden  age  was  coming 
to  an  end,  and  the  estate  of  the  Oromwells 
had  become  embarrassed,  so  that  Sir  Oliver 
withdrew  to  Itis  more  modest  dwdling- 
house,  the  old  abbey  of  Ramsey,  and 
sold  Hincbinbrook  to  Sir  Sidney  Monta^ 
of  Barnwell,  Northampton,  one  of  Bis 
Majesty's  Masters  of  Rwiuests.  And  Sir 
Sidney  becomes  noticeable  in  literaiy 
annals  for  his  marriage  to  one  Panlina 
Fe^ya,  the  daughter  of  a  small  Gambridge- 
shire  squire,  and  a  relative,  perh^w  Uie 
ftont,  of  everybody's  friend,  Samuel  of  the 
Diary. 

Oar  chatty,  goadping  Pepys  waa  bom  at 
Brampton,  a  village  a  nule  or  bo  from 
Huntmgdon,  and  got  part  of  his  sobooling 
at  Huntingdon,  no  dcmbt  at  the  very  acho(u 
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where  OUtst  tud  been  before  him.  The 
fiunilf  had  aome  little  property  &t  Brampton, 
klthongh  Samuel's  father  seems  to  haTe 
besn  s  citizen  of  London,  and  a  taUor.  To 
his  connection  with  the  Montagos  Pepys 
owed  hit  advanoement  in  life  and  the 
opportnnity  of  patting  all  the  world  of 
Uudonin  hit  diuy.  TheMaater  of  Bequests 
had  been,  natorally  enoagh,  on  the  king's 
ade^  and  had  been  expelled  from  the  Lcmg 
P^iament,  where  he  sat  for  Huntingdon- 
■htre^  on  that  groQnd;batthe  son,  Edward, 
fought  -with  credit  under  Cromwell,  and 
held  office  as  Lord  of  the  Treasnrr  and  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty  under  the 
ProtMtw.  Bat  he  was  one  of  the  first 
adherents  to  tba  project  of  the  Bestoration, 
acting  the  same  part  with  Uie  sea  as  did 
Hook  with  the  land  forces,  and  the  fint 
pages  of  Pepys's  diaiy  describes  my  lord's 
voyage  to  bring  the  King  home  from 
Breda.  To  reward  his  swvices  Montagu 
was  created  Earl  of  Sandwich,  a  title  still 
held  by  the  lords  of  Hinchinbroot 

lily  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  of  the 
nnprofeeaional  sea-captuns  of  the  period, 
who,  withoot  knowledge  of  seatnaaehip, 
""  "  "  ■  ■  ■    from  the  deck 


oonldfi^t  as 

vt  a  ship  as  on  laii3,  and  could  lead  his 
■hips  into  action  as  well  as  manhal  a 
sqaadron  in  the  field.  He  died  at  last 
in  combat  with  the  Dutch  at  the  sea-fight 
of  Solebay,  off  Sonthwold.  Duke  James, 
vfao  commanded  the  fieet,  overcome  by  the 
■ight  of  the  carnage  about  him,  retired 
mim  the  fight,  and  left  tiis  captains  to 
■birt  for  themselves,  and  the  Earl,  sur- 
ronnded  by  enemies,  and  grappled  by  their 
fir»shipa,  died  nobly  enough  m  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  flames.  And  so  sleeps  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  without  any 
monument  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
the  first  of  a  line  of  naval  heroes  to  whom 
"Victory  or  Weetminster  Abbey"  was  die 
onh  acceptable  alternative. 

when  l/b.  Samuel  Pep^  of  the  Navy 
Office,  came  to  visit  his  fotber,  who  had 
given  ap  bndneas  and  retired  to  his 
Bttle  property  at  Brampton,  he  was  a  dose 
neighbour  to  ^e  Hinchinbrook  fimiily,  his 
grand  connections,  to  whom  he  showed 
hinuelf  a  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 
treating  for  the  marriage  of  tho  girls, 
helpmg  ^e  bc^  out  of  their  scrapes,  and 
landing  money  to  the  Earl  when  he  came 
home  withoot  a  penny  in  his  pocket  from 
some  great  embassage.  For  Pepys,  not- 
withatMiding  his  extraTwtoices  in  velvet- 
cMta  and  periwigs,  had  ever  a  fragal 
uind,   and    was    carefully    accumulating 


those  little  profits  and  gratifications  which 
attached  to  Ids  office.  Daring  the 
alarm  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Dutch  invasion,  when  our  ships  were 
rotting  in  harbour  for  want  of  means  to 
fit  them  out,  while  the  Eieg  was  wasting 
the  national  revenue  on  his  pleasures — at 
this  crisis,  when  the  best  Englishmen 
b^an  to  despair  of  their  country — Pepys 
comd  think  of  no  better  way  to  preserve 
his  boarded  gold  than  to  send  it,  with  his 
wife  in  chuve,  to  his  father  in  Brampton, 
there  to  be  buried  carefully  in  the  guden. 
When  the,  panic  was  over,  Pepys  himself 
went  to  Brampton  to  recover  hu  gold,  and 
describes  the  disintenoent  "  My  father 
and  I,  with  a  di^k  lantern,  it  being  now 
ni^t,  went  into  tin  garden  with  my  wife, 
and  tiiere  went  about  roy  great  work  to 
dig  up  my  gold.  Bat,  Lord  1  what  a  toase 
1 1  was  for  some  tune  in,  that  they  could 
not  justly  tell  where  it  was."  At  last  the 
place  was  found,  but  the  gold  all  loose  in 
the  mould,  the  bags  that  held  it  having 
rotted,  and  so  Pepys  unwittingly  fiings 
dirt  uid  guineas  about  by  ahorelfuls,  a 
thing  very  dreadful  to  poor  Pepys,  who 
dteaos  tin  approaching  daylight  and  the 
^es  that  may  peep  over  hie  garden  wall 
At  last,  however,  wi^i  much  sending  and 
sifting,  Pepys  comes  wi^n  twenty  or 
thirty  of  his  tale,  and  is  glad  it  is  no 
worse,  and  the  lost  guineas  may  be  lying 
there  now.  Curiously  enough,  m  1842, 
an  iron  pot  full  of  ulver  coins  was  dis- 
covered at  Brampton,  near  a  garden  wall 
belonging  to  the  old  Pepys  house  in  the 
village — the  coins  being  half-crowns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Chariea ;  bnt  all 
anterior  to  the  Commonwealth.  Bnt  this 
can  hardlyhavebeen  Samuel's  money,  which 
he  describes  as  all  gold,  and  was  most  pro- 
bacy a  hoard  hidden  by  some  earlier 
Fmys  in  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars. 

It  had  been  Samuel  Pepys's  early  dream 
to  retire  to  Brampton  when  he  had  accu- 
mulated a  modest  fortune,  and  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  the  country — a  dream 
never  realised ;  and,  indeed,  the  wish  to 
realise  it  ceased  with  advancing  years. 
Natnrally  enough,  he  might  once  have 
looked  foTwaid  to  municipal  honours  in 
his  native  districts  And  thus  when  he  is 
at  Whitehall  one  day,  and  sees  a  fleher- 
boat  at  the  stairs  there,  with  "  a  sturgeon 
newly  cstched  in  the  river,"  he  remarks 
apropos  of  the  fiah,  **  A  little  one,  but  big 
enough  to  prevent  ny  mbtake  of  that  for 
a  colt,  if  ever  I  become  Mayor  of  Hunting- 
don." 
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And  this  little  joks  of  oai  friend  Pepya 
iuTolreB  an  old  story  which,  fooliih  a>  it 
may  seein,  still  has  ita  BigniGcitnce.  On 
the  oppoHite  dde  of  the  river,  connected  by 
Ooee  Bridge,  lies  the  eister  bat  rival  MtUe- 
ment  of  Godmancheeter.  Now  Hunting 
don  belongs  to  the  wold  coontry,  the 
"Hunting  down"  of  the  Saxon  earl,  but 
Godmancnester  is  in  the  black  bog  of  the 
fens,  and  if  nob  Guthmm  oeuter  mm  some 
say,  after  Alfred's  renowned  opponent,  U 
anyhow  probably  in  origin  a  Danish  settle- 
ment, perhaps  originaUy  foonded  within 
the  rampart  of  the  once  Boman  stadon. 
Bat  for  loi^  ages  Uie  rivalry  of  the  two 
townships  has  beea  a  pacifio  one,  confined 
mostly  to  winged  words  and  bitter  epitheto. 
And  thus,  at  the  nncertoin  date  of  o&oe 
upon  a  tune,  it  happened  that  daring  a 
winter  fiood,  charaoteristic  of  these  parts, 
when  all  kinds  of  flotwm  is  borne  npon 
the  turbid  waters,  the  men  of  Huntia^on 
and  the  meu  of  OodnuDcheiter~— with  a 
fair  proportion  of  women  and  children,  no 
doubt— had  turned  out  to  watoh  tdie  pro- 
gress of  the  rising  waters  Sometlung 
black  came  floating  down,  rushing  here 
with  the  stream  and  twirling  there  in  the 
eddy.  What  could  it  be)  The  men  of 
GkMJinaDchester  suggested  a  black  pig — 
then,  like  the  swan  of  the  same  hne,  a 
rara  avis  it  seems  in  those  parts ;  but  the 
Mayor  of  Huntingdon  awore  "  that  the 
beast  was  a  sturgeon."  In  tiie  event  the 
derelict  proved  to  be  "  ao  asse's  colte,"  and 
from  that  time  forth  it  became  a  bitter 
joke  to  call  a  Godmanohester  fellow  a 
black  pig,  vhOe  those  on  the  opposite 
bank  were  pli^fully  named  "  Huntingdon 


It  was  at  Godmanohester,  too,  that  the 
people  of  the  district  met  King  James  the 
First  on  his  progrese,  with  seventy  new 
ploughs  and  as  many  teams  of  horses,  a  sight 
that  aeems  somewhat  to  hare  alarmed  the 
nervous  Ring,  who  could  not  make  oat 
what  the  strange  procession  meant.  But 
theploughmenexpMned  tbatintbismanner 
they  had  been  acoustomed  to  meet  the 
Kings  of  England,  and  that  they  enjoyed 
their  liberties  on  this  customary  servioe. 
What  the  meaning  of  it  was  neither  plough- 
men nw  the  King  could  say,  and  so  thty 
parted  with  mutual  satisfaction  after  thu 
stranse  meeting. 

Other  strat^  meetings  might  God- 
manchester  have  known  in  annent  days, 
for  just  here  is  the  crossway  of  three 
Roman  or  British  roads.  Ermin  Street 
and  the  ancient  trackway  whi^  preceded 


the  paved  street— a  trackway  still  used  by 
drovers  with  their  cattle,  on  their  way  to 
the  great  fairs,  and  known  at  parts  as  the 
Bullock  Boad,  and  sometimes  as  a  certain 
lane — not  Paradise  Lane,  but  sometbina; 
quite  difTerent — then  there  is  a  third  road 
called  by  "the  learned"  the  Via  Devana, 
which  stretches  out  in  a  long  straight 
coarse  to  Cambridge.  There  seems  to 
hare  been  no  great  road-making  betwean 
the  days  of  the  Bomans  and  the  great 
engineering  period  of  modem  times,  when 
the  Great  Northern  Eailway  was  cacried 
pretty  well  from  end  to  end  tiirough  the 
county,  corresponding  closely  enough  to 
old  £rmin  Street  as  the  North  Weetam  line 
does  to  Watling  Street  But  while  the 
old  lughways  encourage  a  growth  of 
villages  and  hamlets  ^ong  their  course, 
the  nulways  bare  no  aoeh  influence,  and 
thus  lixnn  Hantingdmto  Peterborough  tbo 
line  runs  tbroagfi  the  grey  and  green  of 
the  fennish  country  without  the  sight  at  a 
Tillageor,nearly,dahoiiteatead.  Batalong 
the  two  Ermin  Btreeta— -the  old  which  is 
British,  and  the  new  which  is  as  recent  as  the 
Komass — there  are  many  little  settlements, 
such  as  StUton,  where  it  is  hardly  neceaany 
to  say  that  Stilton  cheeses  are  not  made,  liie 
fame  of  them  being  due  to  one  Captain 
Thwnhill,  a  noted  jock^  of  his  period,  ^o 
kept  Tlie  Bell  Inn  there,  a  noted  sports- 
man's house,  where  he  always  had  a  special 
cheese  boat  Leicestershire  in  cut  for  his 
patrons.  The  pastures  of  Stilton,  it  may  be, 
have  no  especial  richness,  yet  the  place  no 
longer  answers  to  the  description  given  by 
our  friend  Bamaby  the  biWous  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 


'b  forehesd. 

Close  to  Stilton  lies  Norman's  Cross,  a 
name  which  commemorates,  not  any 
Norman  Of  ib&  Conqueror's  time,  but  some 
Northman  of  an  earlier  age,  for  it  was 
known  to  the  Saxons  as  Northemannes 
Cross  long  before  the  Conquest  Here 
for  some  years,  during  the  great  French 
war,  a  large  number  of  French  prisoners 
were  kept,  in  barracks  built  for  the  porpose, 
whose  weary  captirity  has  left  some  tzaoes 
in  many  an  ohl-laahioned  ooantry'4ionBe  hi 
the  shsfte  of  bozee  and  trinkets,  neatly  and 
corionsly  oarred.  The  place  is  now  ooty 
known  as  a  meet  for  hounds,  but  the 
memory  of  the  prisoners  is  preserved  in 
the  graves  of  those  who  died  in  tbs 
stranger's  land. 
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Uore  to  the  sooth  are  ^be  Gildings  or 
Giddin^,  three  ooonty  puidies,  dis- 
tinguished M  Greftt  Gidding,  Littie  Gid- 
dii^  and  Steeple  Gidding.  Little  Gid- 
ding is  notable  for  a  cariow  instanee 
at  leligiona  development;  an  attempt  to 
faond  a  Protestant  commtuiity  of  edibatea. 
The  fonnder  was  one  Nidiolas  Ferrars, 
bom  in  the  heart  of  the  Cl^  of  London, 
near  Marie  Lane;  a  Oambridge  student, 
Ihen  an  advoitaroaB  travellor,  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  Parliament,  who,  con- 
Tinced  of  a  aeriou  call,  resolred  to  retire 
from  the  world.  In  litUe  Gidding  he 
loand  a  depopulated  psrisb,  and  it  may  be 
utioed  that  in  these  regions  on  the  borders 
<rf  the  fens  there  ia  evidence  almost  every- 
where of  a  once  much  bu^er  popolattcm. 
A  laige  nuutorJioiise  going  to  ruins,  also, 
he  found,  and  a  church,  converted  into 
a  bam,  and  to  this  desolate  [dace  he 
ntirad,with  &mily,  disciples,  and  servants, 
in  all  forty  in  number.  Soon  the  industry 
of  the  oomnmnity  tnutefornied  the  place 
into  a  pleasant  retreat,  with  chatiiUDg 
gardens.  The  intervals  of  labour  and 
nseeesary  refreshment  were  occn^ded  by 
the  religioas  offioee .  of  the  Choroh  of 
En^siid,  varied  by  the  reading  iJoud  of 
Mr.  NicfaolasFetrars's  ownwoiis — MSS.  on 
religious  enbjecta,  Nicholas  himself  was 
sccostomed  to  deep,  wrapped  np  in  a  frieae 
gown,  on  the  bare  boards  of  his  dormitory, 
tnt  it  d«ea  not  appear  that  he  enjoined 
sach  aosteri^  upon  the  rest  of  the  oom- 
mimity.  Charles  the  First  visited  the  con- 
rant  during  one  of  his  jonmeys,  and  eeems 
to  have  approved  Mghly  of  all  he  saw. 
igaio,  one  night  he  presented  himself  at 
the  gates — pn»cribea,  a  fugitive,  on  his 
btal  joorsey  to  Ha  Scots  at  Newa^ 
Nicholas  had  then  been  for  several  years 
dead,  bat  the  then  ruler  of  the  house  en- 
tertained the  fallen  King  with  kindness, 
ud  sped  him  secretly  on  his  way  next 
momiiig.  The  settlement,  however,  was 
regard  A  with  suspicion  by  the  new  authorl- 
tan,  as  a  probable  centre  of  Boyalist  plots, 
dte  inmates  were  dispersed,  and  Failia- 
mentary  soldiers  occupied,  and  perhaps 
plundered,  the  place.  Anyhow,  they  are 
dearly  convicted  of  having  burnt  all  Mr. 
i'eims's  precious  works;  which  was  some- 
thing to  be  tfuuLkfoI  for  in  the  midst  of 
tronble. 

Still  farther  south,  near  the  border  of 
the  coon^,  we  come  to  Kimbolton  Oastle, 
with  memOTies  of  ^e  Magnavillee,  Bohuns, 
and  Stafforda,  their  magnificence  and  mis- 
fortones.  Then  came  the  divoieed  qneen  of 


Henry  the  Eighth  to  die  within  its  walls. 
After  that  again  the  castle  came  to  the 
Montagus,  who  pulled  down  the  old  place, 
and  bmlt  the  present  florid  structure.  In 
the  civil  wars  Kimballcm  was  strong  for 
the  Parttament,  and  Lord  Eimbohon,  who 
soon  after  sacceeded  his  tttiiw  as  Earl  of 
Manchester,  was  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaden  at  Edgehia 

But  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coonties 
were  well-nigh  onanimous  in  opposition  to 
the  royal  party,  and  c<Hnbined  in  an  associa- 
tion of  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the 
leading  spirit)  and  which  kept  the  whole  of 
the  associated  counties  free  fhim  any 
loyalist  invasion,  A  solitary  exertion  is 
to  be  fonad  in  tb&  so-called  battle  of  St, 
Neota,  Uie  issue  of  an  ill-considered  rising 
for  the  King  which  had  its  beginning  at 
Kingston-on-Thamea.  Henry  Rich,  Earl 
of  Holland,  was  the  leader  of  the  oon- 
spiraton,  who  were  driven  out  of  Kingston 
in  full  rent  by  the  PariiamentAry  r^alsiB, 
and  who  rode  desperately  northwards, 
about  a  hundred  in  number,  bat  who 
gathered  strength  as  they  fled,  being  j<Mned 
by  many  discontented  Candiers,  ml  they 
reached  St  Neots  some  four  hundred 
strong, 

A  strange  commotionthis  to  come  upon 
a  quiet  litUe  market-town,  which  had  hardly 
known  anytJuDg  to  happen  since  the  days 
of  little  SL  Neots  himself— tiie  sidnt  of 
the  miracalons  three  fishes  which,  swimming 
in  a  seduded  pool,  surrendered  one  of 
their  nomber  daily  to  the  saintly  frying- 
pan,  but  were  always  found  complete  in 
tale  notwithstanding.  A  kindly  little 
saint,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  his  saving  a 
hind  from  the  huntsmen  and  does,  and  not 
deficient  in  resource,  as  witneas  his  feat  of 
ploaghing  his  glebe  with  stags  from  Ihe 
forest — wieves  having  stolen  the  parish 
oxen.  Dead,  he  appears  by  the  side  of 
Alfred,  and  fights  against  the  DanesL  Alto- 
gether a  worthy  patriotic  saint,  dear  to  the 
Saxon  heart,  so  that  his  remains  were 
worth  stealing  from  the  Comish  parish 
where  he  died,  and  thus  here  was  boilt  a 
goodly  priory  to  his  honour,  of  which 
scarce  a  vestige  remains. 

The  hind  panned  by  huntsmen  and 
hounds  was  hardly  in  more  desperate  case 
than  the  handful  of  Cavalien  who,  making 
a  stand  here,  determined  to  diqtnte  the 
whole  force  of  the  CommoowealUi — three 
rash  young  noblemen,  the  Dnke  of  Bnck- 
inghain,  a  mere  stripling ;  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough; and  Lord  Holland,  the  chief  of 
them — wi^  a  couple  of  war-worn  Colonels 
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to  marshal  the  ranks.  The  one  thing 
aveiybody  longed  fot  was  a  good  nighf  ■ 
rest  after  the  wear;  ride.  AJl  seemed 
quiet  and  safe,  the  Parliament  men  baffled 
and  left  far  in  the  rear,  so  that  everybody 
alnmbeted  and  slept — the  yon^  sprigs  of 
nobility  and  the  old  wai^wom  &ilone&,  all 
steeped  in  sleep,  and  the  very  vedettes 
nodding  over  uie  nooks  of  their  tired 
steeds. 

Meanwhile,  a  handfdl  of  Parliament 
troopers  had  followed  oloee  on  the  heab 
of  the  fbgitiTe  Cavaliers,  had  tracked  them 
to  thar  place  of  refiige.  There  was  a 
strong  army-post  at  Hertford,  reserves  for 
the  siege  of  Chelmsford,  thra  in  progress. 
These  were  warned  for  dnty,  and  galloped 
off,  six  troops  of  them,  fresh  and  in 
admirable  order,  both  man  and  horse. 
Throiwh  the  short  midsummer  night,  swift 
and  sUent,  with  the  ring  and  dattor  of 
accoutrements  waking  we  sleeping  vil- 
lagers, splashing  through  the  fords,  and 
thundering  over  bridges,  rode  these  mes- 
sengers of  fate.  T^y  passed  through 
Hitchin  at  night,  and  before  dawn  their 
advaneed  guara  had  reached  Eatonfbrd. 
A  handful  of  Boyalist  horsemen  guarded 
the  bridge ;  these  were  driven  in,  and  the 
strong  column  of  horsemen  thundered  into 
quiet  St,  Neots. 

The  stout  old  war-worn  Colonels  did  not 
looe  their  heads  in  this  emergency ;  their 
men  responded  readfly  enough  to  the 
trumpet-call,  and  were  mustered  hastily  in 
the  markat-plaoe.  Man  against  man  the 
Cavalien  fonght  gallantly  for  a  while,  but 
were  borne  down  by  the  weight  and  force 
of  disciplined  numbers.  The  stout  Colonels 
fell,  the  one  slain  outright,  the  other 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Cavaliers 
turned  and  fled.  Buckingham  and  Peter- 
borough were  amongst  the  first  flight,  but 
Holland,  the  unfortunate  leader  of  ttie 
fiasco,  had  not  been  able  to  get  his  points 
and  laces  tied  in  time  to  join  the  dSaa,  and 
was  captured  in  his  sleeping-chamber. 
These  sahretlashes  and  pistol-Siots  were 
the  lost  sputter  of  the  great  civil  war — of 
the  first  chapter  of  it,  that  is — which 
ended  with  the  execution  of  the  king.  The 
unlnc^  Earl  of  Holland  lost  his  hrad  for 
his  share  of  the  business,  the  loss  a  litUe 
salving  his  honour,  which  had  been  much 
impeached  by  his  brother-Cavaliers,  who 
had  accused  him,  of  having  purposely 
caused  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 

St.  Ives  and  St.  Neota  seem  to  be 
inseparably  connected  in  people's  minds, 
although  a  good  breadth  of  Huntinitdon 


county  lies  between.  The  man  witji  seven 
wives,  who  was  met  by  one  going  to 
IvsB,  is  not  an  historical  character, 
unless  there  be  some  shadowy  reference  to 
the  saint  w^o  gave  hie  name  to  the  town, 
one  Ivo,  a  Persian,  it  is  said,  who  might 
have  been  lavish  in  wives  in  his  youth. 
The  Persian  saint  would  hardly  have  been 
BQch  a  marvel  in  the  seventh  century  as 
now.  Anyhow,  the  people  seem  to  have 
taken  him  for  granted  very  kindly,  and 
dying  at  St.  Ives,  which  was  at  that  time 
called  Slepe,  the  Peiman's  bones  did 
wonders  in  the  customary  way,  and  might 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  place,  but 
that  jealous  rivals,  establishing  an  abbey  at 
Bamsey,  carried  off  the  relics  to  the  more 
powerfol  foundation. 

As  for  St.  Ives  in  its  present  condition, 
it  was  visited  by  Carlyle  when  busy  about 
his  Cromwell,  and  he  notes  it  as  a  small 
town  "in  flat,  grassy  country,  of  dingy 
aspect  as  a  town,  and  very  quiescent, 
except  on  market-days.  Great  cattlft- 
market  going  on  still,  as  in  Cromwell's 
time.  The  church  looking  down  into  the 
very  river,  fringed  with  gross  reedy  herb- 
age and  bushes,  black  as  Acheron,  streaked 
with  foul  met^c  ^tterings  and  plays  of 
colour."  Then  there  is  Cromwell's  bsm 
still  to  be  seen,  and  Slepe  HaD,  then  s 
boarding-flchool,  where  Cromwell  lived, 
according  to  repnt&  As  to  local  tradition 
about  hun,  "  fifty  years  ago  a  vague  old 
parish-olerk  had  lieurd  from  very  vague  old 
persons  that  Cromwell  had  been  seen 
attending  divine  service  in  the  church  wiUi 
a  piece  of  red  flannel  round  his  neck,  being 
subject  to  inflammation."  People  talk,  too, 
of  rusty  old  broadswords  to  be  found 
in  old-fashioned  farmhouses,  with  0.  C, 
marked  on  their  iron  hilts  j  and  there  i> 
little  doubt  that  arms  were  distributed 
among  the  faithful  before  the  actual  out- 
break of  the  civil  war.  The  lands  that 
Cromwell  occupied — "  a  staid,  most  pacific, 
solid  farmer  of  three-and-fbrty  '^ —  are 
still  to  be  distinguished  "gross,  boggy 
lands  fringed  with  willow-trees  at  the  eui 
end  of  St.  Ives."  And  we  ma^  have  > 
glimpse  of  the  man  later  on  still  in  the 
home-district ;  now  a  Colonel  of  horse,  u 
he  stands,  hat  in  hand,  before  his  stout  old 
Koyalist  unde,  Sir  Oliver,  while  his  men 
are  searching  the  house,  Sanisey  Abbey, 
for  arms  and  munitions.  And  then  from 
this  parochial  kind  of  business  in  his  own 
bome-conutiee,  he  issues — the  great  general 
of  the  war — with  now  some  oonscions 
thought  of  the  destiny  in  store  for  him. 
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fitnuey  Abbey-  itself  was  &  noted 
monaateiy  in  it>  day,  irith  ita  mitred 
ibbot  ind  rioh  endowments — &  leuned 
ibbey,  too,  vith  its  Hebrew  library  and 
Khooli.  The  abbot  had  a  dignified 
London  residence  in  Ciipplegate,  and  at 
home  was  lord  of  all  the  conntiy  ronnd, 
with  hunting  orer  foreet  and  fen,  and 
Sahbg  in  the  big  meres.  Part  of  the 
ibbey  church  still  remains  in  the  form  of 
the  parish  ohnrch,  and  the  town,  witii  its 
cma  long  street,  cnrioosly  called  the  Great 
Whyte,  and  the  High  Street,  crossing  its 
top  in  the  form  of  letter  T,  is  not  without 
interest  Bat  of  Kamsey  and  its  ancient 
abbey  there  are  no  very  clear  acoonnta  to  be 
hid,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  connty  is  sadly 
in  want  of  a  good  comprehenaive  history 
irhichmigbt  bemads  topreservewhat  is  still 
extant  of  old  local  lore  and  tradition,  and 
Uborioosly  piece  together  what  focts  are 
KSttered  Uke  little  grains  of  wheat  among 
the  vast  incoherent  nuun  of  national  and 
^ate  records. 


WITH   THE   FAIRIES    IN   THE 
COUNTY  LONDONDERRY. 

Is  Uiere  a  spot  in  tide  workaday  world 
There  Tibmia  and  Oberont  and  their  airy 
tniD,  still  hold  revels  beneath  the  moon  ) 
Ale  Peas-blossom  and  Mostard-seedjto  be 
met  with  by  mortals  is  nooks  where  sweet 
muk-roeea  and  eglantine  bloom  1  These 
Sncflfol  elves  are,  we  fear,  no  longer  in 
uy  of  thair  ancient  haunts,  bat  a  near 
relatiaB  of  thein.  Pack  the  clamay,  Puck 
the  misahierrons,  has  always  loved  Irish 
cabins  and  cold  whinney  knowes  among 
Iridi  mooQtains.  fie  does  not  disdain  to 
wana  his  ongainly  limbs  beside  torf-fires, 
or  to  satiafy  his  hanger  with  coarse  fare ; 
ud  by  those  humble  hearths,  and  npon 
these  bleak  hills,  we  have  lately  discovered 
traces  of  him. 

The  reader  will  be  sorprised  to  Isam 
that  he  lingers  in  the  County  London- 
derry— one  of  the  most  civilised  regions 
in  we  north  of  Ireland — and  may  be 
•neonntered  in  the  moontainons  districts 
that  lie  between  Clandy  and  Dongiven. 
The  present  writer  has  lately  collected  the 
Mowing  faiiy- tales  in  the  above -mm- 
tioned  districts.  I^e  narrators  were  small 
&nnerB  and  labonrers,  and  in  every  case 
ituj  seemed  to  believe  the  stories  they 
tola.  Some  of  the  etories  relate  to  a 
period  removed  from  the  present  day  by  a 
lifetime ;  others  to  events  alleged  to  have 
bdcen  place  onlv  a  few  vears  airo.     Let  as 


premise  that  the  Irishman's  fairy  is  terribly 
afraid  of  iron,  for  what  reason  we  have 
been  nn»ble  to  discover. 

The  first  anecdote  we  shall  give — Mtuy's 
door -key,  tells  of  an  adventure  which 
oooorred  to  the  narrator's  grand-aunt 

Mary  and  Niel  Doolan  were  a  most 
exemplary  coaple ;  they  had  been  married 
fox  more  than  three  years  without  having 
had  a  single  disablement,  much  less  a 
r^tUar  quarrel  llary  was  very  pretty, 
and  very  sweet  -  tempered ;  and  clever 
enough  for  NieL  It  was  no  sorrow  to  him 
tlLat  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  for 
he  was  uneducated  himself;  but  if  she 
had  not  made  good  butter,  and  laid  out 
her  halfpence  economically,  hs  would  tlten 
have  had  something  to  say.  They  had  no 
children,  and  they  were  very  thrifty,  so 
they  lived  comfortably,  and  were  saving 
money.  Niel  had  a  horse  of  his  own 
which  he  hired  out  to  farmers  in  &e  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Mary  spun  yam.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  her  seated  at  her  wheel 
on  tlu9  threshold  of  her  house  on  summer 
evenings,  her  fair  hair  appearing  from 
beneath  a  scarlet  handkerchief,  and  her 
shapely  bare  foot  on  the  treadle. 

As  she  lived  by  the  roadside^  on  the 
highway  to  Limavaddy,  nombera  of  people 
were  famiUar  with  her  charms ;  she  had  a 
wide  <nrcle  of  acquaintances,  and  a  cheery 
greeting  for  all  —  indeed,  she  greeted 
strangers  of  whose  very  names  she  was 
ignorant,  just  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  had 
been  old  neighbours.  On  a  certun  May 
Eve,  she  sat  crooning  an  old  ballad  over 
her  Bpinning,  when  a  group  of  low  -  set 
people  drew  near,  and  Mood  watching  her, 
but  »  little  out  of  her  sight  The  traffic 
on  the  road  had  ceased,  and  if  anyone  had 
observed  the  group  he  would  have  thot^;ht 
that  a  party  of  viUage-children  were  listen- 
ing to  iSkry'ii  song.  But  the  low-eet 
people  had  old,  quaint  faces ;  they  were 
very  unlike  children.  They  chattered  and 
laughed  in  low  tones,  and  pointed  at  Mary. 
After  standing  there  for  some  time,  they 
went  down  the  valley  of  the  Bumies,  and 
diflwpeared  among  tiie  haasls  and  birches 
of  the  thicket  near  Bumie  Bridga 

The  Bumies  wits  the  only  pretty  or 
romantic  spot  between  Mary's  oottage  and 
Limavaddy.  There  were  fertile  fields  and 
marshy  tracts,  and  hills  and  dales  in 
abundance,  but  the  country  was  bare 
of  trees  uid  unintereeting,  with  the 
exception  of  that  one  lovely  dell,  where 
I  haz^    and  willows  bent  from  a   steep 
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bank  over  a  dear,  rippling  stream,  and 
a  dreamy,  gui^ling  sound  wa*  heard 
above  the  pebbles.  Ladiet  and  gentlemen 
from  Dongiven  and  Limavaddy  often  made 
pioni<^partiee  to  the  Bnmiea ;  and  ooontry 
girls  vent  tlier«  in  aatnmn  to  pick  the  large 
blackberries  which  hung  in  rich  olastera 
over  th«  etream,  or  nuts  for  Hallow  E'en ; 
bat  n(me  of  them  had  ever  oaoght  sight  of 
the  low-set  people,  who  disappeared  on  that 
particular  May  E?e  among  the  wild-roees 
and  woodbine,  at  sundown. 

A  blackbird  whistled  loodly  above  ihe 
mosa-grown  rock,  and  thrnaheB  and  robiiu 
sang  Uieir  evening  song.  The  birds  and 
rabbits  knew  that  it  was  May  Eve,  and  that 
they  might  see  the  fairy-train.  Mothers 
put  salt  upon  their  children's  heads  on  that 
eveniog,  if  obliged  to  send  them  a  meaaage 
to  the  shops,  or  to  neighboars'  hooaes ;  and 
in  any  htnise  where  an  infant  lay  in  its 
cradle,  the  mother  was  sure  to  pat  the 
tongs  aorosa  it,  if  forced  to  leave  the  fire- 
side for  a  moment.  Mary  had  no  fear  of 
danger  for  herselt  though  it  was  May  Eve 
she  was  safe  and  ht^py  by  Kiel's  side. 

On  the  following  monung  she  set  out 
with  yam,  to  aell  is  Limavaddy -market,  and 
Mel  bade  her  taka  the  hoose-key  in  her 

"  Yonll  maybe  be  home  afore  me, 
Mary,"aaid  he,  "f<fflha'  btuinesa  wi'John 
Marshall,  at  the  old  chwel  wall,  tiiat  may 
keep  me  late ;  but  if  I  can  at  all,  I'll 
overtake  you  on  your  way  home,  and  gie 
you  a  lift  on  the  horse." 


"Do  t 


I  home  wi'  me,  for  any  sak^ 


Niel,  my  jewel,"  said  his  pretty 

iogly,   "  for  I'm  still  lonesome,   wantin' 

you." 

She  Bold  her  yam,  and  set  oat  towards 
home,  with  the  door-key  in  hei  hand, 
thiokiDg  that  Niel  was  a  lazy  fellow  not  to 
have  been  ready  to  aocompasy  hei;  Bat 
she  was  not  more  than  a  nule  from  Lima- 
vaddy when  she  heard  the  trot  df  a  horse, 
and  her  hoaband  overtook  hei.  He  helped 
her  up  behind  him,  and  they  lode  on  very 
comfortably,  her  arm  roond  his  waist  and 
her  feet  hsjiging  down  agauet  tiie  horse's 
flank.  They  rmohed  the  bottom  of  the 
next  hill  to  the  Bumies,  and  Mary  said  : 

"  Let  me  down  a  wee  while,  Niel  dear, 
an'  111  walk  ap  the  Brae ;  my  feet  is  a  wee 
cold," 

He  assisted  her  to  dismoont,  and  rode 
on  slowly,  thinkiDg  every  moment  that  she 
wonld  overtake  him ;  but  it  grew  dusk,  and 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  He  turned 
back,  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  hiU  where 


she  had  got  off,  but  oonld  not  find  a  trace 
of  her. 

"Mary — Mary,  whereare  you,  my  honey  t" 
he  called.  There  was  an  echo  at  the  place,  I 
and  his  own  words  came  back  to  him,  but 
Mary'sailrerytoneswere  oubeard.  Nowand 
then  a  whin-bush — Le.,  furze  or  gorse— 
rather  taller  than  others  in  Ihe  hed^ 
attracted  him,  and  he  rode  up  to  it, 
fancying  it  might  be  his  wife.  Than, 
feelmg  extremely  puzzled,  he  want  homa 
It  was  just  possible  that  Mat^  mighb  have 
passed  him  in  the  unoertain  light,  and 
might  now  be  prepanng  his  sapper.  Bat  the 
door  waa  looked,  and  all  within  dark  at 
pitch ;  BO  the  poor  fellow  had  nothing  for 
it  bat  to  ride  l»ck  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  her  last. 

After  another  fruitless  search  be  went 
dejectedly  home  and  crept  into  the  house 
by  the  bedroom-window.  He  got  a  match- 
box, laid  the  tnrf  together,  and  kindled  a 
fire,  and  then  he  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
blaze  with  his  chin  in  his  hands. 

What  should  he  do  without  his  boniiie 
Maryl  Why  had  he  left  her  alone  in  the 
dangerooa  neighbourhood  of  the  Fsiiy 
&len1  All  the  tales  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother had  told  him  of  women  and  chil- 
dren being  carried  away  by  Ihe  "good 
people "  recuired  with  fiightfol  oleanteis 
to  his  mem<^.  It  was  true  that  lAtif 
was  fair  enough  to  win  fairy  hearts.  While 
he  remained  sunk  in  dejection,  he  heard  a 
noise  and  looked  round.  Hib  wife  was 
coming  through  the  "room  "door,  with  the 
house-key  bent  and  twisted  into  a  euriooa 
shape  in  her  hand.  The  hand  was  bleed- 
ing, and  two  of  the  fingers  ware  broken. 

"  It's  weel  I  had  the  key  wi'  me,  Niel," 
said  she,  sinking  down  in  her  own  place  by 
the  fire,  and  gasping  as  if  exfaanBted  and 
terrified,  "  for  they  tried  hard  to  tak'  ne 
awa'  wi'  them,  an'  they  couldna  got  dcuag 
it  because  I  had  the  key." 
Who,  my  darling — who  1 " 
Whiaht,  Niel— whisht  1  it  waa  them 
we  willna  name.  They  came  roond  me  at 
the  foot  o'  the  Bomie's  Brae,  an'  tiiey 
tried  to  get  polling  the  key  from  me,  but 
I  held  tight.  I  thought  Uiere  was  twenty 
wee  hands  in  this  k^  at  oncat,  Niel,  an* 
still  I  held  tight  for  your  saka  I  didna 
wish  them  to  tak'  me  awa'  fiom  yoa 
There  was  a  big  wheen  o'  them,  raith 
women  an'  men,  M  dreesed  in  ted.  It's 
weel  yoa  gave  me  the  key  wi'  me  this 
day." 

This  adventure  hi^pened  many  yean 
;o.      Niel  and  Mary  have  long  been  dead 
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ud  gom,  and  none  of  the  preaent  genera- 
I  tionnava  Been  the  fairies  of  the  Bimues. 

The  foUowing  at(uy  is  of  recent  dote : 
Tom  UoEthinney  was  going  home  from 
Tork  one  winter  evening,  whrat,  as  he 
puasd  a  thicket  in  a  lonely  place  Uie  moon 
ihoM  oat,  and  he  saw  a  foneral  proeesaion 
—the  coffin  caraed  by  four  men,  while  a 
aowd  of  people  followed.  His  aarjaise 
TM  very  great  Who  wosld  hare  a 
bunl  at  that  hoar,  and  wfaitiier  wat  tiie 
wrpM  being  borne,  for  there  was  no 
durd^ud  or  cemetery  nearl  fieaidei, 
hs  iiad  sot  heard  of  a  death  among  bia 
HighbonTB — and  atop — ^were  those  abort 
moi  his  neighbonn  I 

He  happened  to  have  bis  door-key  in  h!a 
biDd,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  momest 
ha  floQg  it  upon  the  cofSn^  Very  aatonlab- 
iu  was  the  result  of  the  action ;  tbe  coffin 
M  to  the  ground,  and  the  beuen  and 
fnneral  oiute^  disappeared.  Tom  plncked 
<?  cmintge  to  toooi  the  lid,  tad  fiu&ig 
tut  it  was  not  nailed  down  he  raised  it. 
Via  that  a  corpse  within  t  The  ftce  was 
pile  otttainly,  and  the  eyes  were  dosed, 
botUiere  was  no  look  of  death.  Helooked 
iguiL  Sordy  he  knew  that  tarn.  The 
■opposed  oorpae  waa  his  neighbour's  son, 
7<nuig  Brian  Cassidy,  the  handsomest 
JWk  in  Glenedra.  While  he  gazed  at 
him,  Brian  opened  his  eyes  and  spok& 

"  Ii  that  you,  Tom  f  I  ha' been  deopinV' 
>od  18   he   Btr  ' "    '         ~ 


"  An'  now,"  said  he,  when  strength  and 
eooiwe  had  returned  to  him,  "  wmC  '11  we 
do  wi  thon  rascal  I "  glanc^g  at  the  sap- 
posed  cotpse  on  the  bw. 

Tenor  kept  his  parents  and  neighbonn 
speechless. 

"Bring  him  here,  an'  lay  him  on  the 
fire,"  proceeded  Brian.  "  Gie  me  a  hand 
wi'  him,  Tom  dear," 

The  corpse  grew  lighter  and  lighter  in 
their  anns,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  fireside,  it  was  fonnd  that  thsy  held 
nothing  bat  a  blaakthomrStick  I 

Paddy  Molreany  waa  a  very  dvil, 
obliging  man,  on  excellent  terms  with  all 
his  neighbonta.  He  lived  in  the  Benedy, 
a  "  veiy  gentle  place" — ■.&,  a  place  hannted 
by  ^e  fairies ;  bnt  he  himself  had  bad  no 
experience  of  them — aa  far  as  he  was  con* 
cenied  there  might  be  no  "good people" 
within  many  miles  of  his  hoose.  Yet  he 
made  bis  wife  sweep  her  hearth  and  leave 
&  bright  fire  burning  when  she  went  to  bed, 
as  his  mother  and  grandmother  had  always 
done.  Sometimea  his  bannocks  of  oatea- 
bread  were  nibbled  at  the  edges,  bat  his 
wife  said  that  mice  mnst  have  got  into  the 
barrel  wheie  they  were  kept,  Paddy's 
house  was  at  the  foot  of  the  noont&in. 
His  goat  and.  donkey  graaed  on  patches  of 
tbe  short,  sweet  grass  tJwt  grew  between 
damps  of  heather  on  tiie  moantain  behind 
thehoosa 

One  evening,  whem  he  went  to  drive  the 
animals  home,  he  saw  a  tiny  woman  eating 
bUbemes  beside  a  rock,  ^e  was  bending 
over  the  little  bosh,  and  her  face  waa 
hidden ;  but  he  felt  a  cariosity  aboat  her 
for  she  was  qot  like  anyone  he  had  ever 
seen  before,  so  he  bode  h^  ' '  good-evening  " 
in  his  civil  w^. 

She  tnmed  roand  with  a  smile,  and 
talked  to  him  very  pleasantly. 

"  We  ba*  had  a  nice,  wee  chat,  Paddy 
Mnlreany,"  said  she,  when  he  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  her. 

"How  do  yoa  know  my  name^"  he 
asked  in  sarprise. 

.  "  How  wad  I  not  know  yoor  name,  an' 
me  livin'  here  aback  o'  your  house  for 
nins^  good  year  an'  more.  I  knowed 
yoor  mother  an'  your  grandmother  too,  an' 
your  old  ft^er,  an'  cinl,  deowt  neighbours 
they  were,  the  whole  o'  them.  Bat  they 
werena  a  hair  better  nor  you,  Paddy,  for 
you're  a  civil  man." 

'"Deed,  ma'am,  I  never  harmed  any- 
body, to  my  knowledge." 

"  Av.  Paddv.  that's  the  character  Ton'll 
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get  from  us,  anymtT.  Ay,  an'  yoor  vonum, 
toa  Will  yon  an  hor  some  an'  sea  ma 
next  SuimUt  1 " 

"  With  all  the  pleanin  in  life,"  nplied 
he,  very  mooh  pozzled;  "bnt  irhere  do 
yoa  lire  1 " 

"  Here  I  if  yon  knock  on  thia  rock  jiut 
here,"  ahowing  him  a  partienlar  gpot,  "  it 
will  open,  an'  yoall  get  into  my  honse ; 
an',  lialen,  Fa<ldy,alnys  leave  aome  broken 
bread  in  your  barrel,  for  ve  cannot  bnak 
yonr  big  bannockft" 

Paddy's  wife  waa  frightened  when  she 
heard  of  the  invitation,  and  ahe  would  not 
aoffer  her  hoaband  to  go  near  the  rock  on 
Sunday,  ao  the  visit  was  not  paid,  bat  she 
obeyed  the  little  woman  about  the  bread, 
and  found  that  little  pieces  of  oaten-cake 
and  little  drops  of  miUt  were  taken  r^a- 
Urly,  and  evwything  continoed  to  [ooiper 
with  them.  i 

The  "good  people"  expect  liberal  treat- 
ment from  their  neighbonts ;  they  like  to 
have  a  share  of  whatever  is  going  in  farm- 
house or  oottage. 

A  girl,  called  Kitty  Majilton,  was  hired 
by  a  rich  &rmer,  one  Joseph  Qoigley,  at 
I>errychrier.  Kitty  seemed  to  be  a  oselees, 
awkward  gir],  and  her  master  and  miatresa 
were  much  provoked  with  her.  One  thing 
eapecially  annoyed  them — she  spilt  the  milk 
every  evening  in  bringing  it  across  the 
yard  from  the  cowhouse.  This  made  Joseph 
almost  decide  upon  turning  her  off.  But 
as  he  was  walking  past  aome  "  acroga  and 
scrawa" — le.,  wild,  natural  wood,  on  his 
farm — he  heud  a  child  crying  and  asUng 
for  milk,  and  a  voice  replying,  "  Whisht, 
wean — whisht  I  Sore  you  11  get  your  drink 
when  Joseph  Qoigley's  cows  is  milked. " 

Joseph  laid  these  words  to  heart,  and 
walked  home  thoughtfully  to  tell  what  he 
had  heard.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  yonll  do," 
said  he  to  Kitty.  "Yoall  milk  a  little 
pigginful  thia  evening,  an'  tak'  it  to  them 
BcrogB  an'  scraws,  an  call  out  '  Kep,'  an' 
throw  the  piggin  in  among  them." 

Kitty  did  so,  and  next  morning  a  great 
noise  of  singing  and  shootiDg  was  heud, 
and  invisible  lumds  onloosed  the  cows  in 
the  byre,  and  drove  them  oat  to  grass. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fairies  are  very 
unreasonable  and  cafuiciouB  in  their  sptte, 
and  their  panishments  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  whatever  offence  they  may  I^ve 
been  offered.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  poor 
Paddy  Bnwm,  of  Oaks  Lodge,  Paddy's 
boota  needed  mendinx,  so,  aalie  possessed 


'  only  one  pair,  he  set  out  to  the  shoemskei'i 
with  them  upon  his  feet  He  sat  ban- 
footed  beside  the  shoemaker's  benck  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  watching  the  patch- 
ing being  done,  then,  very  tired  and  ueepf, 
he  made  his  way  home.  His  road  lay  put 
the  gate  of  Oaks  Lodge,  snd  for  a  qnartei 
of  a  mUe  through  a  picturesque  wood, 
consisting  of  hanls,  lurohee,  and  hollisa 
He  knew  that  the  wood  belonged  to  the 
fiuries,  but  ha  did  not  dream  of  danger, 
having  "never  disobliged  the  'good 
people '  to  his  knowledge."  There  wis  a 
bri^t  moon,  and  the  feathery  bare  branches 
of  the  wood,  the  sDvery  stoma  of  the 
birohea,  and  black  anna  of  the  thonu 
looked  weird  and  beantifuL  Faddy  wu 
plodding  homeward,  atudoos  to  get  to  bed, 
when  be  beard  voices  on  the  other  aide  ol 
the  hedge.  "  There's  old  Paddy  Brogaa, 
goiag  home  to  bed,"  sud  one. 

"  Let's  chase  him,"  said  another.  "  Let's 
take  the  boots  off  him,"  said  a  third. 

Paddy  fancied  that  the  speakers  were  hii 
neighbour's  children,  who  were  trying  to 
play  a  trick  upon  him,  so  he  threw  bi>  bat 
at  them  over  the  hedge.  There  was  a  yell 
of  rage ;  he  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
before  he  knew  where  he  was;  he  wis 
thrown  down  on  the  road,  bis  boots  were 
pulled  off,  and  when  be  atruggled  to  hi> 
feet  he  was  pelted  with  them.  His  boota 
seemed  to  be  multiplied  into  fifty  puts  at 
least,  for  they  were  always  flying  after  him, 
and  as  soon  aathey  fell  to  the  ground  wen 
picked  np  and  thrown  at  him  again.  He 
was  pursued  to  his  own  door,  crept  oM 
the  house  half  dead,  and  kept  hia  bed  for 
nine  weeka 

Kitty  Donnelly  had  always  known  1^ 
the  old  thom-tree  in  her  field  was  a 
"gentle  bush,"  oonseqnently  abe  was  not 
Borprisod  when  her  little  son,  Fnuuue,  csme 
running  into  the  honse  one  day  to  saythat 
there  was  a  tiny,  wee  man,  dressed  in 
green  trousers  and  red  jacket,  sitting  in  the 
tree.  All  Franoie's  brothers  and  sisters 
ran  to  see  the  marvel,  and  his  mother  fol- 
lowed; but  they  oould  aae  nothing  bat 
leaves,  and  Aownb,  and  Uoben'^wii 
bougha.  Next  d^a  baby  was  bom  mtite 
cottage.  It  waa  dressed,  and  lying  oo  the 
nuise^B  knee  when  the  father  came  home 
from  his  work. 

"  What  way's  Kitty  t "  he  enquired. 

"  Bightly ;  she's  sleepin'  there  in  the 
bed,"  waa  the  reply. 

He  went  over  to  the  bed;  it  was  empty! 
It  was  impossible  that  abe  ooald  have  got 
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up  ud  walked  oat  of  the  hoase,  and  no- 
body had  been  seen  to  enter.  The  grftvest 
ftan  took  poaeeeuon  of  the  hoHband.  He 
tlioaght  of  tbe  thorn-tree  in  his  field,  and 
of  hoir  he  had  broken  a  branch  off  it  to 
drive  tbe  cowi  home. 

Sinking  their  roioea  to  awluiper,  he  and 
the  nnise  nioke  of  the  "good  people." 
Thej  knew  it  waa  naelesa  to  eeek  the  lost 
woman. 

Nine  melancholy  weeks  paseed,  and 
DonneUf  waa  beginning  to  grow  accostomed 
to  h^  sad  condition  as  a  widoirer,  when 
one  evening  his  wife  walked  into  the  house 
and  sat  down  in  her  old  place. 

"  Where  were  700,  jewel,  all  this  time  t" 
uked  the  hoaband. 

"  I  ha'  been  very  near  joa,  dear,"  she 
rpplied ;  "  bat  I  duena  say  more ;"  and  she 
trembled. 

"  An'  were  yoa  well-treated,  darlin'  t " 

"  I  got  the  beat  o'  gnde  treatment ;  bat 
dinna  ax  me  more.  I  darena  say  one 
wad." 

She  was  greatly  changed :  her  cheerf  al- 
lien was  gone,  and  ahe  aat  silent,  hardly 
noticing  ttie  childrea  She  did  not  im- 
prove a>  time  went  on.  She  hod  been  a 
nurt,  clever  woman,  bright  and  active — 
■lie  was  now  almost  a  simpleton,  and  poor 
Donnelly  had  to  be  both  father  and  mother 
to  the  family. 

They  soon  afterwards  went  to  America, 
and  nothing  farther  waa  ever  heud  of  them 
at  limneyaxnet.  The  next  man  who  took 
the  iarm  stabbed  np  the  thorn,  and  as  he 
WM  plonghing  the  land,  his  horse  dropped 
down  dead. 

"  Is  it,  then,  so  very  dangeroos  to 
meddle  with  a  '  gentle  bosh  '  1 "  we  asked 
the  old  man,  who  told  as  the  above 
itory. 

"Dangeroos  1"  he  cried,  "fidz  an' troth 
it  is  I  Az  my  woman,  there,  what  happened 
to  me  from  meddhng  wi'  ane  o'  them 
boehes." 

His  wife,  who  was  bedriddeD,  raised  her 
grey  head,  and  looked  oat  of  her  carious 
bed  in  the  wall,  fnll  of  eager  inberest. 

"Ay," she  croaked,  "hell  tell  yoa  what 
occoired,  an'  he's  a  man  wonldaa  tell  a  lie 
no  more  nor  tbe  clergy  in  the  polpit^" 

We  hastened  to  express  onr  futh  in  the 
old  man's  veracity,  and  oar  anxiety  to  hear 
his  adventore.  He  tamed  his  chair  so  as 
to  face  the  omb  door,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Httle  river  Owenbeg,  ronning 
between  shelving,  moddy  banks,  whereon 
■habby  willows  and  alders  grew  at  in- 
tarvals,    Jast  opposite  the  oabin,  on  the 


very  edge  of  the  atream,  waa  a  stnnted 
them. 

■  ■  Do  yoa  see  thon  boah,  ma'am }  When 
we  came  to  live  here  I  conceited  it  wad  be 
eoay  cnt  down  for  the  fire,  an'  I  took  my 
hatchet,  an'  went  for  to  do  it.  Weel,  I  had 
gave  no  more  nor  tbe  first  wee  hack,  when 
my  foot  caaght  in  a  hole  that  I  never  seen 
b^ore,  an'  I  fall  into  the  water  on  my  face. 
The  water  was  low,  for  there  had  been  a 
long  drowth,  on'  I  thoogbt  I'd  get  oat  in  a 
minate;  bnt  they  rowled  an'  rowled  me 
over  an'  ovw  in  the  bed  0'  the  river,  till  I 
was  near  hand  drowned ;  an'  when  I  came 
home  to  my  woman  my  shirt  waa  full  o' 
sand." 

"  Yoa  never  tried  to  cat  that  bush 
again  t" 

"  In  troth  I  did  not  1  'Deed  th<m  woman 
wouldoa  ha'  let  me  attempt  it  I  was  gl^ 
to  get  off  wi'  the  life ;  but  I  didna  taow 
the  bash  belonged  to  ^em,  or  I'd  ha'  been 
lazy  to  take  the  hatchet  to  it." 

"  Do  yoa  know  of  any  more  adventnres  t 
See,  here  is  an  oaoce  of  tobacco  in  exchange 
for  yoor  experiences." 

The  old  fellow  eyed  the  tobacco  wist- 
fully, rubbing  his  head  as  if  to  quicken  his 
memory. 

"  There  was  a  former — a  Davy  Latimer—- 
up  at  Ugnapaisthe,"  he  b^;an,  "that 
fleeched  hu  cottier  to  stab  ap  a  thom-buah 
on  his  land.  The  man  waana  willing  to  do 
it,  but  the  master  said  he'd  gie  him  all  the 
seed-potatoes  he  reqatred,  so  at  long  an'  at 
last  he  went  an'  deatroyod  the  tree.  His 
cow  waa  on  the  mountain  wi'  Davy 
Latimer's  cattle,  an'  she  cooldna  be  found 
that  night  when  his  beasts  was  brong 
home.  1  mind  the  lamentation  there  was, 
an'  all  the  neighbours  tellin'  the  poor  man 
he  shooldna  ha'  put  a  bond  to  thon  tree. 
Next  morning  bjs  cow  was  found  dead — 
drowned  in  »  bog-hole." 

The  furies  appear  to  interest  themselves 
deeply  in  tbe  birth  of  mortal  babes,  and 
sometimes  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  father 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a 
little  stranger  in  Ms  family.  Micky  Madiok 
was  OD  his  way  home  from  Feeny  Fair  one 
evening,  when  he  was  overt^en  by  a 
group  of  horsemen  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before.  He  was  sorprised  to  see  such 
a  number  of  riders  together,  and  still  more 
sorprised  when  they  greeted  him  one  after 
another: 

"  Goed-evening,  Micky  Madick  1  Good- 
evening,  Micky  Madick  [ " 

"  Good-evening  kindly,"  said  Micky,  and 
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he  tried  to  get  up  vHk  them  as  they  rode 
on  in  front,  bnt  with  all  his  exertion  he 
could  not  reach  them. 

At  length  they  approached  the  river 
Ovenbeg  at  Tftmneyarton  bridge,  and 
leaving  iha  high-road  went  down  tiit  bank 
intotheriver.  AsMtckybentoverthe bridge, 
straining  his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
horsemen,  he  saw  nothing  bnt  the  tumbling 
water  and  the  mnddy  bank ;  but  he  heard 
the  words :  "  Hurry  home,  Micky  Madick, 
for  yoor  wife  has  got  a  fine  eon."  Micky 
hastened  home  as  he  waa  told,  and  found 
the  news  correct 

The  elves  seem  to  have  taken  an  un- 
selfish interest  in  Micky's  domestic  felicity. 
In  the  case  of  William  Taggart  they  were 
not  so  kind.  William  set  fortii  one  night 
in  haste  to  bring  the  "sage  femme"  to  his 
eiok  wife,  and  on  his  way  home,  accompanied 
by  the  woman,  saw  a  Ugbt  in  a  little  copse 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass  Uirongh  to 
reach  the  houses  Behold,  there  was  a 
cottage  in  the  wood  where  by  day  only 
a  hedge  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  drde  of 
women  sat  before  the  door  rocking  a  cradle 
and  singing  to  a  babe.  A  few  steps  bronght 
William  bo  his  own  door,  and  he  found 
that  his  wife  had  given  birth  to  a  stQIbom 
son  in  his  absence.  It  was  no  ose  to  go 
back  into  the  copse  to  search  for  that 
mysterious  cottage  —  all  was  dark ;  no 
sound  of  unging,  no  gUn^se  of  nurses  or 
infant  to  be  perceived.  To  his  dying  day 
William  believed  that  his  son  hiad  been 
stolen  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  and  was 
living  with  the  fairies. 


SOME  AMATEUR  AOTOES. 

It  is  a  enrious  fiwt  that  our  French 
neighbours,  "  bom  actors "  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  and  for  whom  eveiytiung  re- 
lating to  the  drama  and  its  interpreters 
possesses  a  nerer-faillng  attraction,  dis- 
play comparatiTely  little  in^nation  or 
aptitnde  for  private  theatricals.  Now  and 
then,  bnt  at  rare  intervals,  some  enter- 
prising leader  of  fashion  may  orguiiae  the 
getting  up  in  her  drawing-room  of  one  of 
AJfred  de  Muaset's  or  Octave  FeoiUet'a 
Proverbes,  or  perhaps  offer  to  her  in- 
timates an  original  trifle  by  seme  patri- 
cian votary  of  the  muse;  but  even 
then  the  female  characters  are  almost  in- 
variably sustained  by  professional  actresses 
engaged  f<xc  the  occasion,  and  supported, 
more  or  leas  efficiently,  by  two  or  three 
I  amateurs  persnaded  hj  iba  hostess  to  brave 


the  ordeal.  These  exhibitions,  howevsr, 
are  exceptional,  the  ParisianB,  as  a  role— 
whether  deterred  by  the  neoesaity  of  learo- 
ing  their  parte,  or  by  an  instinctive  ais- 
trust  of  their  hiatnonic  abiHty  mattais 
little — endoiamg  in  this  respect  the  opinion 
of  the  Oriental  spectator  of  a  orioket- 
matoh,  who  expressed  his  astonidmient 
that  anyone  should  tdke  the  trouble  of 
doing  himself  what  he  could  get  others  to 
do  for  him. 

It  waa  not  so  in  the  days  when  Uarie 
Antoinette,  in  all  the  splendour  of  her 
radiant  beauty,  delighted  to  personate  the 
heroines  of  Sedaine  and  Beaomarchui  <m 
the  miniatnre  stage  of  the  Petit  Trianon. 
There,  from  1776  to  1787,  figured  am- 
cesdvely  the  royal  princesses,  the  gay  and 
gallant  Connt  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
the  Tenth,  of  priest-ridden  memory), 
Madame  Diane  de  Polignac,  M.  de  Cmssol, 
and  the  Count  de  Vandrenil,  the  same  at 
whose  chfttean  of  GeneviUiers  took  place 
the  first  representation  of  The  Marriage  of 
f'igaro  M.  Campan,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  anthoress  of  the  Memoirs,  filled  the 
double  office  of  prompter  and  stage- 
inspector.  The  audience  chiefly  oonssted 
of  those  members  of  the  royal  family  not 
engaged  in  the  performance  and  their  pw- 
sonal  attendants,  while  the  post  of  critic 
was  exclnsively  monopolised  by  the  com- 
plaisant Grimm.  If  we  may  believe  con- 
temporaty  acconnts,  the  company,  although 
far  from  meriting  the  Battering  encomiuDU 
of  Diderot's  correspondent,  waa  fairly  good, 
the  Queen  and  M.  de  TaadrenU  bemg 
generally  acknowledged  to  be^  away  the 
pahn.  The  amiable  Madame  Elizwetli, 
however,  proved,  on  the  contrary,  so  in- 
competent an  actress  that  she  soon  retired 
from  the  urena,  and  was  advantageooslf 
replaced  by  the  Duchess  de  Gnise. 

Portly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  two  amateur  companiea,  respec- 
tively managed  by  Madame  aAbrant^  and 
Madame  Sophie  Oay,  performed  alternately 
in  the  private  theatre  of  M.  de  Oastellane 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6.  The  latter 
lady,  who  bad  attained  a  certain  celebrity 
as  a  novelist  and  as  the  librettiste  of 
Paeys  Maltre  de  Ghapelle,  contributed  to 
the  repertory  several  clever  oomedies,  for 
the  interpretation  of  which  she  was  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  securing  the  best 
available  talent  of  the  day,  indading  each 
able  coadjutors  as  Connt  d'Adh6mar, 
M.  de  Cuchetet,  and  the  pretty  Mdlle. 
Lambert,  Madame  Gay's  witty  daughter 
Ddphine,    the    first   wife  of    Emile   de 
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Ginrdin,  xlladfia  to  one  of  theae  pieces  in 
her  delightfiil  Goamers  de  Puis,  ui  ex- 
tract from  which  m&j  be  appropriately 
appended  here : 

"  We  had  loet  s^ht  of  one  of  our  friends 
lot  the  last  three  weeks ;  oo  one,  not  eren 
his  own  hmily,  knew  what  had  become  of 
him.  He  was  neither  to  be  found  in 
■omatf,  nor  at  the  opara,  nor  in  the  Bois, 
nof  even  at  home;  in. short,  people  began 
to  Botpect  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some 
aoreqmted  attachment  At  last,  one  day, 
n  chanced  to  meet  Mm,  walking  very 
&at,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  all  the  cares 
of  tile  worid  npon  his  shonlden.  '  Where 
have  yoa  been  1 '  we  asked.  '  No  one  ever 
■eee  yon  now.'  '  I  can't  stop  to  talk,'  he 
rolled ;  '  they  are  wuting  for  me  at  M. 
it  Castellaue'H  rehearsal ; '  and  off  he 
■Urted  again.  '  What  part  can  they  have 
pren  him  f '  we  thought.  '  Henri  Qnatre, 
pethapa  1 '  (they  were  then  rehearsing 
Madame  Gay's  comedy);  but,  being  pro- 
fomidly  ignorant  of  Me  dramatic  capa- 
Inlities,  we  were  unable  to  come  to  any 
eoneJosion. 

"  When  the  night  of  performance  arrived, 
we  resolved  to  be  on  the  look-ont  for  him. 
The  first  act  ended  amid  great  applanse, 
1nt  no  ngns  of  oor  friend  as  yet.  Some 
alliision  had  been  made  to  a  brother  of 
the  heroine,  who  was  to  appear  in  the 
Hcond  act,  so  we  waited;  but,  when  he 
ttme  on,  we  beheld  a  perfect  stranger. 
Dmtng  the  entr'acte,  in  which  the  battle 
rf  Ivry  was  supposed  to  take  place,  wo 
heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  said  to 
oonrives,  '  The  soldiers  of  the  League  will 
In  here  presently,  and  no  doubt  he  is  one 
of  theuL'  Not  at  alL  In  they  marched, 
hat  we  looked  in  rain ;  he  was  not  thera 
When  the  curtain  fell  we  b^;an  to  be 
ueasy  about  him.  He  must  have  been 
taken  ill,  we  concluded,  and  obliged  to 
throw  up  his  part  At  that  very  moment, 
who  shonid  accost  us  bat  our  mend  him- 
>df,  in  »  high  state  of  excitement  '  What 
a  tncceoa  I '  he  excltdmed,  '  It  has  quite 
overpowered  me.'  '  Ton  1 '  we  said ; 
'what  have  you  to  do  with  it  T  '  Every- 
^Qg,'  he  retorted  'Without  me  there 
vonld  have  been  no  piece  at  all'  '  Why, 
jOu  were  not  Henri  Qoatre;  what  were 
yen,  thecV  'The  cannon,'  he  replied, 
lad  uncommonly  hard  work  it  was.'  ' 

Widi  OS,  private  theatricals  have  of  late 
years  bectnne  a  recognised  and  highly- 
popular  featare  in  the  programme,  not  only 
of  ooontry  house  gatherings,  but  also  of 
metropolitan     "  matin^ea,"     or,     rattier, 


"  afternoons. "  In  my  younger  days,  such 
exhibitions  of  talent  or  incompetency — as 
the  cose  might  be  —  were  comparatively 
rare,  and,  consequently,  excited  a  far 
greater  aensation  than  they  woold  be  likely 
to  produce  at  the  present  time.  I  can 
remember,  as  far  back  as  1825,  a  perfor- 
mance of  The  School  for  Scandal,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity,  at  the  Oheltenbam 
Theatre,  patron^ed  by  the  Berkeley  Hunt, 
the  master  of  which  timehononred  instita- 
tion  was  then  Colonel  Berkeley,  afterwards 
sncceBsively  Baron  Segr&ve  and  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge,  and  one  of  the  best  light  come- 
dians of  that  period.  He  natnraUy  played 
Charles  Sorface,  and  his  brother  Orantley, 
Joseph,  the  other  parts,  with  the  exception 
of  L^y  Teazle,  for  which  the  charming 
Maria  Foote  had  been  expressly  engaged, 
being  exclusively  filled  by  amateurs.  I  was 
then  hardly  of  an  age  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  actors,  but  can  perfectly 
recollect  that  for  weeks  before  and  after  the 
eventful  n^ht  nothing  else  was  talked  of 
at  Cheltenham. 

In  Mrs.  Kemble's  delightful  Records,  an 
amusing  account  is  given  of  the  prodaction 
at  Bridgewater  House,  in  1831,  of  Lord 
Elleamere's  version  of  Hemani,  played  by 
herself,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  {Maria  Tree),  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  and  Messrs.  Craven  and 
Henry  Grevilte.  Describing  one  of  the 
rehearsals  of  the  drama,  she  says,  "  Every- 
thing went  very  smoothly  till  an  unlucky 
young  '  mountaineer '  rushed  on  the  stage, 
and  terrified  me  and  Hemani  half  to  death 
by  in&rticulating  some  horrible  intelligence 
of  the  Dtmost  importance  to  ns,  which  his 
{right  rendered  quite  incomprehensible.  He 
stood  with  his  arms  wildly  spread  abroad, 
stuttering,  spluttering,  madly  ejaculating 
and  gesticulating,  but  not  one  articulate 
syllable  could  he  get  out  I  thought  I 
should  have  exploded  with  laughter,  but, 
as  the  woman  said  who  saw  the  murder, 
'  I  knew  I  mustn't  (funt),  and  I  didnt' " 

Of  a  later  performance  of  the  same  piece 
at  the  St  James's  Theatre  in  1647, 
Mocready  says  in  his  Reminiscences, 
"  Greville  and  Craven  wMe  very  good  for 
amateurs,  but  tragedy  by  amateurs  I " 
Further  on  he  remarks,  "As  an  amateur 
periormance  it  was  exoeediogly  good,  but 
this  commendation  is  held  of  no  account  by 
the  actors,  and  they  desire  to  be  judged  on 
positive  grounds.  They  seem  to  be  under 
a  perfect  delusion  as  to  their  degress  of 
skul  and  power  in  this  art,  of  which  they 
do  not  know  what  may  be  caQed  the  vary 
rodiments," 
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One  of  the  moat  deservedly  snccewfiil 
eeaaya  of  the  kind  within  my  recollection, 
was  &n  almoat  impromptu  entertaituneiit 
organised  by  Lady  Cowley  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Paris,  in  1846 ;  the  pieces 
chosen  for  the  occasion  were  portiona  of 
The  School  for  Scandal,  sad  Charles  the 
Second ;  or,  the  Merry  Monarch,  preceded 
by  a  smartly  written  prologae  &om  the 
practised  pen  of  Lady  Dofferin.  As  a 
matter  of  coarse,  Charles  Sheridan,  "a  sort 
of  yonnger  brother  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere," 
as  Fanny  Kemble  calls  him,  played  Charles 
Surface,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Peel  (brother 
of  Sir  Robert)  Joseph ;  both  were  e»»llent^ 
as  was  also  Mr.  Brooke  Grevilla  "The 
star  of  the  evenbg,  however,  and  really 
one  to  shine  on  any  atSM,"sayB  Macready, 
who  was  among  toe  aodience,  "  was  Miss 
Mac-T&viah  (who  snbseqnently  married  the 
Hon.  Henry  Howard)  as  Mary  Copp.  Her 
acting  was  naive,  sprightly,  arch,  simple, 
and  beantOnl " — a  very  pretty  compliment 
from  BO  severe  a  critic  of  non-profesaional 
hiatriomics  as  the  great  tragedian. 

In  Eebraary,  1849, 1  was  present  at  a 
perfomumoB  of  Biohelieo,  and  The  Captun 
of  the  Watch,  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
the  male  personases  in  both  pieces  being 
snstained  by  the  leading  amateurs  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Davidson,  a  really  good  comedian, 
whose  conception  of  the  «haiacter  was 
modelled  after  that  of  Macready,  was 
the  Cardinal,  and  Colonel  Charles  Sey- 
mour, one  of  the  handsomest  ofSoera 
in  the  army,  Ijoais  the  Thirteenth.  In 
the  comedy,  the  part  originall;^  plsyed 
by  Lafont  was  appropriated^  assigned  to 
Captain  (now  Sir  Henry)  de  Bathe,  and  the 
cast  inclading  the  chuioing  Mrs.  Nisbett 
and  her  pretty  sister,  Miaa  Jane  Mordannt, 
a  more  aatiafactory  ensemble  of  all-ronnd 
acting  oonld  not  posaihly  have  been  desired. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
illnstrions  buid  of  literary  and  artistio 
volonteers,  who,  some  five-and-tkirty  years 
ago,  carried  out  their  noble  design  of 
reaving  the  needa  of  their  less  fortanate 
brethren  by  the  display  of  genoine  histrionic 
t^ent,  and  who,  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Hnmoor,  and  the  late  liord  Lytton's  Not 
so  Bad  as  We  Seem,  won  golden  opinions 
fiom  admiring  thousands.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  now  survive,  but  the  object  of  their 
untiring  efforts,  and  Uie  earnestness  of 
purpoae  by  which  it  was  triumphantly 
attained,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Amateurs  of  this  stamp  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  ordinary  run  of  stage- 
strook  tvroe.  whose  only  ambition  is  to 


while  away  an  idle  honr,  and  display  thur 
pretentions  incapacity  before  a  dnwiog- 
room  audience,  happily  ODConsdinu  of  the 
not  altogether  benev<dent  critictsma  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  In  nine  cssag 
out  of  ten  the  putiet  principslly  con- 
cerned in  these  exhibitions  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  is  technically  called 
the  "business"  of  Hia  stage;  their  atti- 
tudes and  gestures  are  stilted  and  un- 
natural, and  their  attempte  to  appear  at 
ease  deplorable  failures.  They  either 
gabble  nervonsly  through  the  dialogue  or 
are  completely  inaodibU ;  moreover,  th^ 
memory  generally  fails  them  at  the  voy 
moment  when  they  most  need  it,  and  the 
unlucky  individnal  who  has  good-natnredl; 
undertaken  the  ofBce  of  prompter  finds  hn 
task  anything  but  a  sinecure.  If  by  dunoe 
a  well-meant  piece  of  advice  from  a  mon 
experienced  colleagne  is  hinted  to  them, 
it  is  (niietly  pooh-poohed,  and  never  acted 
on.  Neophytes  are  apt  to  imagine  thon- 
selves  omnisciont,  and  although  they  pro- 
fess their  readiness  to  profit  by  any 
suggestion,  invariably  duoover  some  more 
or  less  plausibte  reason  for  declining  to 
accept  it. 

As  long  as  people  are  content  t«  limit 
their  dramatic  aspirations  to  farces  or  one- 
act  pieces,  requiring,  at  most,  three  or  four 
personages,  l^einfliction  may  be  endured,  for 
it  is  comparatively  soon  over.  A  telc^frsm 
dispatched  to  Mr.  La<^s  snoceseor  in  the 
Strand  (Mr.  flench]  wul  ensure  the  speedy 
arrival  of  materials  amply  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  neither  entailing  the  diffi- 
culties of  complicated  scenery  Bor  demand- 
ing much  mental  exwtion  in  the  shape  of 
study.  It  rarely  bai^tens,  however,  that 
lady  amateurs  are  satisfied  nnlees  thor 
airs  and  graoea  are  becomingly  set  off  by 
at  least  half-a-doEen  changes  of  costtme, 
the  inevitable  oonssquenee  being  that  a 
five-act  comedy  is  unanimously  decided  oo, 
ostenaibly  aa  furnishing  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  devel<n>inent  of  their  ai1ut» 
talent,  bat  in  reality  for  the  glorifieation  of 
Worth  or  Madame  Elise.  ^en  oomes  tba 
easting  of  parts,  and  tiie  stage-mansMr. 
whoever  he  may  be,  haa  a  hard  time  <H  it 
— "all  are  Hamlets,  and  none  are  Laer- 
teses." No  one  will  play  second  fiddle  or 
yield  an  inch  in  the  important  item  of 
precedence,  and  it  is  only  when  the  fui 
ones  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  matten 
must  be  amicably  arranged,  or  the  pro- 
jected performance  abandoned,  that  the 
characters  are  at  last  allotted,  and  the 
rehearsals  begin.     On  these,  and  on  the 
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fin&I  effeetB  of  their  onited  labours,  wt 
rauj  ohuitably  dtop  the  cortaiD,  merely 
piefflinng  that  whatever  may  be  the 
oomedy  lelected  for  the  svetiing's  enter- 
tunment,  Ha  result  u  tolerably  certain  to 
lemind  the  ipeotator  of  Much  Ado  About 
Nothit^ 


LEFT  otrrsiDE. 

A  SXOBT  OF  KENSINGTON  aABDBNa 

CHAJTEB  IL 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  life  of  a 
nnrwry-KOrenieu  in  a  foehiooable  London 
btHUehold  is  geoerally  of  a  somewhat 
monotonoiu  and  onexciUug  oharacter,  so 
tbat  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  make  it 
^ipear  that  that  of  Sosan  Lacs  wu  in 
uy  way  remarkably  so.  Some  of  her 
biends,  indeed,  tbooghtit  a  ve^  fortunate 
one,  and  perhaps  they  wer«  right  The 
■Idsit  dau^ter  of  a  oountoy  auiveon,  whose 
death  had  left  his  wife  and  nmOy  very 
btdly  ofT,  she  was  considered  exceptionally 
lucky  in  being  taken  at  aaTenteon  aa  com- 
puuoD  by  an  elderly  invalid  lady,  an  old 
patient  of  her  fathers,  and  liyiug  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  her  home ;  and  Sosie  her- 
wli,  though  shedding  many  tears  at  parting 
iat  &e  first  time  in  her  life  from  mother 
ind  "  the  children,"  had  rejoiced  at  being 
itill  wittiiD  reach  of  them,  aod  able  to 
add  to  their  comfort  by  the  oontribation 
tdmon  than  half  of  her  small  salary. 

fiat  the  old  lady,  not  taking  to  Dr. 
Line's  suocesior,  removed  to  London  very 
shortly  afterwards  so  aa  to  be  near  some 
&ahtonabla  physician,  whose  fame  had 
retched  her  j  and  under  his  assidaous  care 
ihe  grew  so  rapidly  worse  that  Susie's 
twenty  pounds  soon  became  the  hardest 
earned  wages  -that  ever  girl  receirod.  She 
ns  patient  and  willing,  most  gentle  of 
voice  and  touch,  and  with  a  temper  so 
impossible  of  ruffling,  that  even  jealous 
laiUee'-maids  and  imperious  cooks  gave  up 
Afl  attempt  in  deapur,  and  merely  walked 
roQghshod  over  her  without  attempting  to 
tmUtter  the  performance  by  any  undue 
aggravations.  Her  employer,  too,  was 
rsally  fond  of  her ;  but  as  her  liking 
ihowod  itself  by  letting  no  one  else  read 
aloud  to  her  by  day,  sit  tip  with  her  at 
night,  or  give  her  her  food  and  medidne 
at  all  times,  Susie's  post  proved  no  sinecure; 
and  the  almost  constant  confinement  to 
two  hot  rooms  &om  which  every  breath 
of  outer  air  was  jealously  excluded,  the 
disturbed  niehts  aiid  unvaried  societv  <rf 


a  feeble,  qnemlons  invalid,  so  told  on 
her  young  health  and  strength,  that  only 
a  very  httle  while  before  uie  old  lady's 
death  she  broke  down  herself,  and  had  to 
be  sent  home  to  recruit. 

It  was  a  pity;  for  her  employer  only 
lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  and,  perhaps — 
who  knows  t — if  Susie  had  been  with  her 
to  the  end,  roight  have  remembered  an  oft- 
repeated  promise  to  leave  the  girl  some- 
thiDg  at  her  death.  As  it  was,  Susie  got 
her  salary  paid  to  the  day,  and  nothing 
more ;  not  even  a  message  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  eighteen  months  of  willing 
care  and  nursing,  while  at  home  she  found 
several  changes  in  prospect.  An  uncle  in 
Canada  had  sent  for  her  brother,  offering 
to  adopt  him  out  there,  aod  her  mother 
was  about  to  be  married  again  to  the  vioar 
of  the  parish  in  which  she  had  made  her 
hcone  since  her  widowhood.  He,  too,  had 
been  married  before,  had  one  son,  and  was 
by  no  meaos  a  rich  man ;  so,  perhaps,  he 
was  justified  in  thinlriBg  that  be  did  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  of  him  when, 
for  the  sake  of  the  pi«tty,  plaintive-eyed 
little  widow,  he  took  upon  bun  the  burden 
of  her  two  younger  children,  and  bestirred 
himself  all  he  could  to  find  a  fresh  situa- 
tion for  tlie  elder  girl,  who  had  already 
proved  herself  capable  of  earning  a  living 
for  herself. 

Susie  folly  agreed  with  him.  Why 
should  she  not  work  t  It  was  all  quite  just 
and  fair,  and  she  felt  thankful  to  her  future 
stepfather  when,  after  staving  at  home 
barely  two  months  to  recruit  her  Ottered 
health,  he  told  her  one  day  that  he  had 
found  her  a  situation  as  nursery-governess 
to  the  children  of  a  Mrs,  Farquharson,  in 
London.  The  lady  bad  written  that  she 
did  not  require  any  very  severe  accom- 
plishments, her  children  being  very  young, 
but  rather  someone  who  would  be  patient, 
gentle,  and  energetic;  moreover,  "a  lady" 
(underlined),  so  as  to  require  no  vulgar 
supervision  as  to  her  own  conduct;  and 
fond  of  exeieise,  as  the  little  girl,  being 
very  delicate,  required  to  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  a  great  deal,  and  amused,  inateaa  of 
havii^  her  mind  forced  by  many  lesaons. 

Mra    Lane    declared    with    tears    of 

fratitnde  that  the  place  seemed  made  for 
ear  Susie,  and  to  the  gM  herself  it 
sounded  vary  pleasant^  Easy  lessons, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
merry  prattle  of  children,  were  just  what 
would  do  her  good  after  the  close,  stived- 
up  rooms  and  wearisome  invalid  of  her 
hut  situation :  and  she  looked  f<:»ward  to 
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this  with  cheetfnl  gratitude  for  having 
obtftinedit. 

She  had  hehl  it  now  for  more  than  two 
yeara,  and  if  it  had  not  tnmed  ont  qoite  the 
paradise  she  expected,  she  was  infBcieDtl; 
exempt  from  any  aetive  ill-treatment  or 
miaoTf  in  it  to  have  never  onee  thought  of 
leaving  it. 

Mr.  Farqoharaon  waa  a  stoekbroker 
living  in  Chuiricarde  Qardeni,  and  hia  wife 
was  a  very  gay  and  fashionable  person,  not 
quite  ao  weU  off  in  reality  ae  ahe  liked  to 
appear  to  the  world  ehe  lived  in,  and, 
therefore,  more  inclined  to  save  in  thou 
neceasary  hooeehold  matters  which  did  not 
show  ttian  in  the  nierely  ornamental  onei 
which  did.  If  yoD  bad  a  niinery-govemeBs 
and  no  baby  actoaliy  in  amu,  yon  ooold 
manage  with  one  narae  ;  it  would  only  be 
arranging  the  children's  walks  and  meals 
a  little  differently  j  and  while  Egbert  and 
Tommy  were  only  eight  and  nine,  they 
coold  do  with  haU-aday's  schooling  at  the 
fashionable  day-aehool  for  boya  which  t^ey 
attended  hard-by,  and  work  op  with  Mias 
Lane  is  the  afternoon. 

Mra.  Farqohaiaon  waa  a  capital  manager, 
and  arranged  every  item  of  her  houaehold 
role  so  well  th^  as  Susie  had  laid, 
there  was  plenty  for  her  to  do  from  the 
moment  when  ahe  got  ap  in  the  morning 
till  she  lay  down  at  night 

Bat,  after  all,  what  can  be  better  for  a 
fpil  than  plenty  of  occupation  t 

Mrs.  Farquharson  had  early  enquired  of 
her  young  govemeas  if  ahe  had  any  fiienda 
in  London,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  lud  said  very  charmingly: 

"  W^,  my  dear  AOas  Lane,  I  can't  be 
unaelfiah  enoQgh  to  regret  it,  as  I  hope  that 
will  induoe  you  to  attach  yourself  more  to 
ooraelves."  She  added  shortly  afterwards : 
"  It  is  such  a  comfbrt  to  me  to  know  that 
I  can  always  depend  on  you,  as  a  young 
lady,  to  keep  yourself  to  yourself,  and  not 
eompromiae  yoor  own  difpiity  or  mine  by 
any  improper  intimacies.  There  is  nothing 
I  could  leas  endure  than  to  leave  my 
children  to  some  vulgar  young  woman 
who  might  either  na^ct  them  or  bring 
them  in  contact  with  her  own  undesirable 
asaociatea  Now,  you,  I  feel  sure,  have 
been  too  well  brought  up  to  even  wish  to 
know  anyone  not  already  known  to  and 
approved  of  by  your  mother  and  her 
excellent  husband. " 

And  Susie  had  smiled  faintly  and 
assented  vaguely,  not  seeing  in  her 
simplicity  that  tou  brief  sentence  did  in 
sober  fact  relegate  her  to  the  undivided 


sooie^  of  five  children  under  ten,  and  the 
nurae  who  shared  the  care  of  tbem  with  her. 

Mra.  Farqobareoa  Soaie  only  saw,  and 
perhaps  ezchaneed  half-a-dozen  words  with, 
at  breakfaat  and  londi.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
by  that  lady's  will  that  they  met  at  the 
former  meu,  it  being  no  part  of  her  plan 
to  nu^e  a  companion  of  her  nursaiy- 
governess ;  bat  her  husband  had  insialed 
of  late  on  having  the  three  elder  cbildien 
down  to  breakfaat  with  him,  on  ^e  plu 
that,  aa  he  never  saw  them  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) at  any  other  time,  he  would  not 
even  know  them  if  he  met  them  in  the 
street ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
have  Miaa  Lane  down  also  to  aee  tfaat  they 
behaved  themselves. 

They  were  not  loveable  children  It 
may  be  a  hard  thing  to  aay,  bat  I  doabt 
if  jDjuij  of  the  faahionable  children  of  the 
period  ara  It  is  not  their  fkalt,  bat  that 
of  their  edacation.     Their  motben  have 


acarcely  see  or  know.  The  aervaots  to 
whom  they  are  left,  and  who  are  constant 
being  changed  after  the  manner  of  London 
households,  care  nothing  for  th^m.  What 
wonder  if  the  poor  litue  wretches  them- 
selves grow  up  selfish,  hard,  and  cold- 
hearted  under  an  arrangement  ao  eminently 
anoalculated  to  make  t^em  anything  elsa  t 
The  little  Farqnhusons  were  only  aven^ 
specimens  of  this  type^  They  were  not 
loving  themselvea,  and  tbey  didnt  want 
to  be  loved;  and  poor  Susie,  who  waa 
dearly  fond  of  those  rough  and  riotous 
young  Turks,  her  own  brothers  and  aiateis, 
found  her  attempts  at  kCaaes  and  caresses 
ao  unpalatable  to  her  pupils,  and  hei 
appeals  to  their  feelings  ao  abaolntely  oq- 
intelligible  by  the  light  of  their  pnetiesl 
and  self-interested  young  minds,  that  she 
had  long  ceased  to  offer  them  :  feeliBg 
t^ab  it  wsfl  better  to  leaign  heraeif  to  Mm 
"  ways  "  of  the  hoosehold,  than  to  expose 
heraeif  to  the  mortification  of  being  snubbed 
aa  gushing  or  "sUly"  by  such  very  young 
persons. 

Fortunately,  her  nature  waa  not  s 
rebellious  one,  and  even  her  letteia  home 
— ^thoee  letters  which  still  enclosed  nea^ 
half  of  her  am^  salary,  a  course  rendered 
necessary  by  her  step^thet's  parsimony— 
oDnttdned  no  complaints  in  addition.  Hei 
mother's,  to  her,  were  far  mora  effiuiva 
She  had  added  twin  babiea  to  the  family 
at  the  vicarage,  a  liberty  whi^  hei 
husband  had  justly  reaented  by  packing 
off  the  two   yonn;;or   Lane,  children  to 
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the  moat  eeonomloal  and  diatant  Bchbol 
bii  ingenoitf  could    discorer;   and    the 

r'  woman,  who  had  a  mother's  love 
het  otbprmg,  found  her  new  bed  not 
iltc^ether  one  of  roses.  She  was  too  fond 
of  her  hoaband  to  complun  of  him,  though 
she  did  so,  freely  enongh,  of  other  matters ; 
and  Sosie's  letters,  in  retom,  ware  chiefly 
filled  with  tendereat  Bympathy,  qnes- 
tions  u  to  the  children,  and  other  home 
Duttera.  Of  her  own  life  she  sud  UtUe ; 
it  woold  grieve  mother  to  fancy  she  was 
not  hf^py,  and,  besides,  she  could  sot  bear 
the  idea  of  her  stepfather  being  made  the 
ctHifidaQt  of  her  private  feelings.  So  even 
the  luznry  of  home-letters  was  a  very 
mtricted  ods  to  her ;  and  as  to  any  other 
friendly  oommnmon,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
tay  that  daring  the  two  years  and  a  he^f 
in  which  she  IumI  lired  in  the  Farqaharson 
hoDiehold,  she  had  never  yet  enjoyed  so 
long  a  converaatioii  with  anyone  outside  it 
M  that  into  which  the  American  gtri  Had 
broiled  her. 

There  are  so  many  girls  whose  one  aim 
in  life  is  to  attract  notice,  that  the  very 
&rt  of  their  success  is  a  eldi^  to  their 
qoieter  sisters ;  and,  ao  far,  Susie's  plainness 
of  dress  and  feature,  her  natural  timidity, 
and  the  ceaseless  "  exigencies  "  of  Flo  and 
her  brothers,  had  been  effeetool  in  shielding 
her  frtHn  attention,  either  of  a  pleasant  or 
tmt^sant  nature. 

let  this  pretty  American  girl,  with  the 
go^eons  clothes,  had  nottosd  her,  and 
pernsted  in  doing  so  despite  all  the  in- 
mhuitary  rebu^  with  which  shyneas  and 
reserve  armed  the  young  govemees.  She 
would  tal^  would  ask  questions,  pity,  ahd 
be  ccHifidential,  till  the  mere  remembrance 
of  it  all — of  the  sparkling,  sympathetic 
eyes,  the  bits  of  family  history  so  freely 
ucorded;  above  all,  the  deliciooa  pressure 
of  that  little,  grey-gloved  hand—made  SuSan 
line's  pulses  beat  more  quichly,  and  her 
cheeks  bum  with  sympathetic  excitement. 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  been  reading  the  firat 
volume  of  some  sxdting  story,  and  longed 
to  go  on  with  it  Such  a  charming  story, 
too,  and  such  a  charming  heroine  I  She 
kept  thinking  about  it  in  little  interrupted 
lata  all  day ;  daring  the  children's  dinner, 
when  Mn.  Farqiuarson  addressed  her 
Uiree  times,  once  to  ask  a  question  about 
the  weather,  and  twice  to  beg  that  she 
would  pay  more  attention  to  some  defect 
in  the  cEuIdren's  manners ;  during  the  after- 
noon walk  with  the  boys ;  while  Flo  partook 
of  her  post-prandial  nap,  and  durmg  the 
MSsona  wfaieb  fnllownd  ■  dnrino-  thn  tnrmnil 


of  Bchoolroom-tea,  and  the  greater  turmoil 
of  the  sabsequent  games ;  but  most  of  all, 
and  most  happily,  when  the  small  fry  were 
at  last  in  their  respective  cote,  and  she  was 
left  at  liberty  to  sit  by  the  open  window, 
with  its  dingy  prospect  of  dead  walls  and 
back-yarda,  and  dream  of  the  delightful 
life  led  by  the  other  girl,  wondering  where 
she  would  go  that  evening,  and  whether  aha 
would  vex  Calton  by  asking  questions 
and  "  looking  around."  In  her  heart  Soaie 
said  to  herself  that  she  oonld  not  imagine 
the  fair  American  doing  anything  tdse ; 
though  she  felt  sure  at  the  same  time  that 
the  vexation  was  not  of  a  very  severe 
order.  She  was  q^te  certain  that  Calton 
was  very  nice.  The  tone  of  his  sister's 
"  he's  real  good  to  me  always  ! "  had  let 
her  into  a  whole  history  of  brotherly  per- 
fections and  tendemeoB ;  and  she  even 
found  herself  trying  to  picture  him,  a  tall, 
fair,  broad-shooldered  man,  like  his  sister 
and  yet  unlike,  with  her  blue  eyes,  only 
graver  and  more  sober,  her  frankness  with 
greater  dignity ;  onewhowoold  beat  once 
kind  and  firm  and  tender,  full  of 

Hi^h  thought  and  ftiotable  words 
And  conrtliDau,  and  the  deaira  of  fuoe, 
And  love  of  trath,  and  nil  that  makei  a  man. 

Susie's  picture  was  so  pleasant  when 
finished  that  she  sat  oontoitedly  looking 
at  it  in  her  mind's-eye  until  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  to  light  the  gas  aroused  her 
from  her  meditations ;  bat  even  then  she 
got  out  Egbert's  thumbed  and  inky  atlas, 
and  amused  herself  by  tracing  out,  with 
the  tip  of  her  soft  finger,  the  roate  over 
which  the  travellers  had  journeyed,  and 
trying  to  imt^ine  all  the  different  wonders 
of  the  cities  where  they  had  stayed. 

She  had  not  spent  such  an  idle  or 
delightful  evening  for  years. 

There  was  no  pret^  American  girl  in 
the  gardens  next  day,  however;  nor  on  the 
following  one,  though  both  Flo  and  Susie 
looked  out  anxiously  for  her. 

"  I  don't  like  that  lady ;  she  told  lies,  she 
did,"  the  small  child  remarked,  wrathful  at 
the  non-appearance  of  her  promised  sweets; 
and  though  Susie  said,  "  Fie,  Flo  1  Hush  1 
you  shouldn't  say  that  The  lady  was  only 
joking,"  her  own  disappointment  was 
almost  as  great  as  the  little  girl's. 

"  Yet  I  never  expected  to  see  her  again," 
ahe  told  herself  stoutly.  "  How  very, 
ve^  silly  I  am ! " 

On  the  third  day,  however,  as  she  was 
sitting  qoietly  at  the  foot  of  Speke's 
monument,  knitting  and  thinking,  while 
Flo  samboUed  after  a  littie  doff  at  some 
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distance,  »  voice  behind  her — the  veiy  one 
in  her  mind — axclainted : 

"  Well,  tliia  is  strange  t  I  wu  just  cal- 
culating I  might  meet  70a  again  to-day, 
and  here  yoa  are  !  Raw  do  yon  do  t  Yon 
haven't  forgotten  me,  have  yon ) "  This 
last  because  poor,  ajlly  Snsan,  who  had  been 
dreaming  of  nothing  else  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  was  too  much  taken 
aback  by  shyness  and  lorprise  at  this 
sudden  greeting  to  do  anything  bnt  open 
her  soft  grey  eyes  to  t^eir  utmost  width, 
and  colour  all  over  like  a  rose  bursting 
suddenly  into  blossom.  "  And  for  all  the 
world  as  if  I  were  a  male  being,"  the  other 
girl  said  afterwards  in  describing  it  "  Bat 
it's  t^e  lovelteat  thing  to  see,  and  I'd  give 
aaythingto  know  how  to  do  it  myself." 

"  Had  yoa  forgotten  me  t "  she  repeated, 
smiling  so  prettUy  that  Susie — too  charmed 
for  eiuer  shyness  or  reticence — answered 
with  almost  childlike  fervour : 

"Forgotten  1  Oh  no,  I  could  notj  yon 
were  bo  kind." 

The  pnttv  smile  deepened  and  softened. 

"W^,  its  real  nice  of  yoa  to  say  bo, 
anyway,"  she  said,  seating  herself  in  a 
graceful  little  attitude  beside  Susie — her 
costmne  of  fawn-coloured  cambric  and  blue 
surah  silk  wsa  more  wonderful  than  ever, 
and  she  took  great  care  not  to  crumple  it, 
and  just  to  show  the  right  amount  of  her 
tiny  bronze  boot — "for  I  couldn't  some- 
how foiget  yoa  either.  I  felt  like  I  most 
see  you  agun ;  and  I  gness  I  know  now 
why  it  was.  I  only  knew  before  there 
was  Bomothing  sort  of  home-like  in  your 
eyes — I  couldn't  imagine  what — that  made 
me  feel  like  eiying  i^n  I  looked  at  you." 

"  Do  I  remind  you  of  anyone  I "  asked 
Soeie. 

She,  too,  "felt  like  crying"  at  the 
moment,  bnt  it  was  that  anyone  should 
Bpeak  to  her  so,  and  lay  such  dainty, 
caressing  fingers  on  the  sleeve  of  her 
shabby  black  jacket 

"Yes ;  and  of  the  dearest  friend  I  ever 
had — Elizabeth  Emery.  Oh,  yoa  wouldn't 
wonder  at  my  feeling  bad  if  yon'd  ever 
known  her.  She  was  jost  the  loveliest 
soul  in  the  world — lovely  every  way ;  and 
you're  as  like  her  as  yoa  can  be.  I'd  give 
anytJiing  for  Galton  to  see  yon,  and  yet — 
I  don't  know.  I  gaess  it  would  make  him 
feet  worse  than  me." 

"  Is  she  dead  t "  asked  Susan  softly,  for 
the  tremble  in  the  American  girl's  voice 
Bcemed  to  brine  them  nearer  than  even 
her  previous  Mnaness. 


Yes  ;  she  died  of  small^x,  nnrsing  a 
poor  Iridi  help  of  her  mother's,  two  years 
It  was  then  Calton  came  to  Europe, 
couldn't  stay  home  afterwards.  Indeed, 
we  were  most  afraid  he'd  turn  Catholic, 
and  become  a  monk,  or  something;  bat 
General  Yalpy — he's  a  friend  of  ours  in  Vba 
Senate — got  him  a  poet  in  the  embassy 
here,  and  he  came  over  to  London 
instead." 

Some  people  might  have  smiled  at  the 
bathos  here,  bat  Susie  was  a  yoong  penon 
sadly  deficient  in  humour.  She  asked  very 
earnestly,  "  Did  your  brother  care  for  her, 
then  1 "  and  binned  crimson  immediately 
afterwards  at  her  own  ill-bred  cariouty. 
The  other  girl  nodded. 

"  They  were  going  to  be  married.  He'd 
been  engaged  to  her  four  years,  bnt  sh« 
wouldn't  leave  her  mother  befora  She 
sacrificed  herself  every  way.  Oh,  I  did 
love  Elizabeth  Emery  I " 

Susie  was  Bilent     So  this  ideal  hero, 

e  "Arthur"  of  her  imagination,  bad 
loved  his — not  Guinevere ;  rather  the  "  lily 
maid,"  and  had  lost  her,  too,  thoadi  not 
as  Laoncelot  lost  Elaine.  It  added  some- 
thing to  her  picture  of  him,  and  to  the 
pretty  story  she  had  been  reading.  She 
&lmoBt  started  when  her  eompani<m 
exclaimed  with  a  gay  laush : 

"  Do  tell,  if  we're  not  taking  jast  like  old 
friends,  and  all  the  while  I've  not  even  told 
yoa  my  name — have  IV 

"  Mine  ia  Susan  Lane,"  said  Sosie  gently. 

"  And  mine  is  Virgima  Gale  Medlicott. 
Do  you  know,  I  'most  wish  yours  had  been 
Elizabeth ;  bat  it  doesn't  matter,  for  yoa're 
jost  ashkeher,  anyhow,  and  I  guess- you're 
real  good  too.  J  thought  so  when  I  b»w 
yott  80  patient  with  that  hateful  child. 
Why,  here  she  is  I " 

"Have  yon  brought  the  vwaaii}"  said 
Flo  Btemly.  "Miss  Lane  said  you  was 
joking.  I  think  joking  is  tellisg  lies. 
Have  yoa  got  them  now  t " 


Haw  FDblbhliw,  priM  Bb^encs,    . 
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Little  b7  little  Phil's  oalmnoBa  came 
backtohiot.  Outside,  on  Mrs.  Thome's  door- 
step, he  paused  a  moment  to  collect  his 
thonghts.  As  he  travelled  np  to  London, 
he  had  resolved  upon  a  certun  programme ; 
part  of  it  he  had  folfillod,  part  of  it  yet 
remained  to  do.  It  wai  getting  late  in 
the  day  now;  street-lampB  were  being 
lighted ;  the  red  ann  baa  gone ;  night 
eloads  were  beginning  to  epread  themaelves 
athwart  the  misty  iky.  It  was  certainly 
an  altogether  onoonscionable  boor  for  a 
gentleman  to  select  for  a  first  call  npon  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  a  stnmger, 
except  in  name.  Bat  Phil  having  made 
ap  his  mind  that  the  call  must  be  paid, 
thought  the  sooner  it  was  done  the  better. 
He  looked  aboat  him,  and  called  a  haneom, 
directing  the  man  to  drive  him  to  the 
young  ladies'  educational  establishment  at 
Maida  Yale,  wherein  Miss  Lacy  Selwyn 
was  located  as  a  boarder. 

In  doing  this,  Phil  was  actuated  by  two 
motives :  first,  by  a  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  a  yoong  girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  left 
Mendless  and  destitute  in  a  great  city ; 
secondly,  by  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  dead 
friend.  If  Rodney  had  lived  on  another 
monUi  or  six  weeks,  so  ha  said  to  himself, 
he  TonaS  have  come  to  his  senses,  and 
realised  what  daty  and  honour  required 
of  him  towards  a  girl,  whom  he  had 
removed  from  the  charge  of  the  only  Iriends 
she  had  in  the  world  and  from  the  only 
means  which  lay  open  to  her  of  proouring 
a  Hving  for  herself. 

Once,  in  the  early  days  of  Rodney's 
ahert4ived  passion  for  Lucy  Selwyn,  driven 
■Imast  to  his  wits'  ends  by  his  own  short 


pUrse  Mid  hia  mother's  firm-fronted  oppo- 
sition to  bis  dearest  wishes,  Rodney  had 
resolved  upon  accepting  a  post  offered  to 
him  in  Egypt  as  special  correspondent  to 
a  newspaper. 

"If  anything  should  happen  to  me — 
though  I  don't  suppose  it  will,"  he  had 
said  to  Phil  as  they  talked  the  matter  over 
together — "yon  will  look  after  my  darling, 
won't  yout"  Then  had  followed  many 
and  special  directions  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  event  of  this  unlikely  thing 
happening.  How  that  the  mother  was  to 
be  implored  once  more  to  receive  the 
friendless  girl  as  her  own  daughter,  on 
account  of  her  preciousness  to  the  dead  eon ; 
how  that  to  Lucy's  keeping  was  cotnmitted 
a  certain  document — Rodney's  will  — 
bequeathing  to  her  every  sixpence  in  the 
world  be  had  a  riffht  to  bequeath,  and  all 
the  jewellery  and  art  fumitnre  of  his 
extravagantly-decorated  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street.  And  Rodney  had  finished  with 
handing  Phil  the  young  lady's  address, 
reiterating  over  and  over  again,  as  he 
himself  wrote  it  down  in  Phil  s  note-book, 
how  unspeakably  preuous  this  girl  was  to 
him,  and  how,  for  her  sake,  he  had  begun 
to  Bet  a  value  apoD  his  life,  and  trembled 
at  the  idea  of  mischance  or  disaster. 

The  special  correspondentship  had  fallen 
throDgh,  assomany  of  Rodney's  projects  were 
apt  to  fail  through,  but  Phil's  memory,  busy 
now  with  the  past,  recalled  with  amonmful 
vividness  these  earnest  entreaties  of  hie 
friend  and  hia  own  earnest  promises  in 
reply,  and  swore  to  himself  that,  in  spite  of 
all  that  had  since  happened,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  fulfil  them.  Then,  in  that  past 
time — not  so  very  long  ago,  after  sJl — 
Rodney's  better  self  had  spoken,  and  to 
Rodney's  better  self  his  loywty  and  fiiend- 
ship  were  due.  In  all  that  had  since 
happened,  Rodney's  worse  self  had  got  the 
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upper  hand.  Ih&i  seU  he  would  try  to 
think  of  no  moie;  would  endeavour  to 
peranade  himself  waa  s  sort  of  nightm&re 
creation  of  his  own — a  thing  that  had  had 
no  eziBtence,  after  all,  out  of  hia  own  brain. 
All  this  he  said  to  himaelf  as  he  rattled 
along  through  the  London  atreeta  towarda 
Maida  Vale,  and  the  shrine  of  Minerra 
where  Miss  Selwyn  was  located.  The 
house — dabbed  "college"  on  the  braos 
plate  on  the  gate — was  one  of  a  row  of 
high,  narrow  habitationa  of  yellow  brick, 
sach  as  that  locality  is  beginning  to  abound 
witL  One  or  two  of  the  bouses — ^notably 
a  doctor'a,  with  a  red  conapicuous  lamp, 
and  a  Court  miUiner's  opposite  —  had 
kindled  into  a  glowing  Pompeian-red,  with 
brass  knockers  and  luodlea,  which  served 
to  render  the  faded  greynesa  of  the  honsa 
at  which  Phil  rang  even  more  marked  and 
depressing  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

A  neat  little  maid  opened  the  door,  and 
left  him  standing  in  the  hall  while  she  went 
to  enquire  if  Miss  Selwyn  could  aee  him. 
There  was  probably  no  other  place  in  which 
he  conld  be  asked  to  wait.  In  the  school- 
room at  his  right  hand,  the  major  part 
of  the  pupils  were  collected  together, 
conniDg  their  lessons  for  the  next  day; 
from  the  drawing-room  over  hia  head 
there  came  the  sounds  of  a  singing- 
lesson,  hysteric^  shrieks  and  nerrons 
flutteringa  of  voice  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  not  a  little  stamping  and  vocife- 
rating on  the  part  of  the  master.  From 
another  room  the  sounds  of  vigorous 
thumping  on  a  half-worn-out  Broadwood, 
with  a  muf&ed  bass  and  a  squeaky  treble. 

The  neat  little  maid  did  not  return, 
small  figure,  dad  in  deepest  black,  came 
slowly,  nervously-^o  it  aeemed  to  Fhil- 
in  her.  stead. 

He  rightly  guessed  this  to  be  Miss  Lucy 
Selwyn. 

The  hall-lamp  was  turned  very  low ;  he 
could  only  see  the  outline  of  a  small  white 
face,  drooping,  downcast,  of  a  small  white 
hand  stretched  out  in  tremulous  greeting. 

"  You  know  me  by  name,  I  know.  Miss 
Selwyn,"  sud  Phil,  as  he  took  the  small 
hand  in  hia  big  one.  "I  thought  you  might 
like  to  see  me." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  see  you,"  said  a  voice 
as  small  and  as  tremulous  as  the  hand  he 
held.  "  I  don't  know  where  to  ask  you, 
unless  you  would  not  mind  coming  into  the 
Unen-room  for  a  few  minutes.  I  had  to 
give  up  ray  aitting-room  a  short  time 
ago- — " 


Then  she  stopped  herself  abruptly,  u 
thonzh  the  giving  up  of  the  sitdsg-Toom 
recalled  a  time  in  her  experience  of  which 
she  would  rather  not  speak. 

It  brought  back  to  ¥ia\,  also,  that  psiufnl 
image  of  Rodney's '  other  and  worse  self, 
which  he  was  trying  ao  hard  to  disnuBg 
from  hia  memory. 

He  followed  Miss  Selwyn  into  the  linen- 
room — a  small  room  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  passage.  It  was  fitted  with  cupboaniU 
from  floor  to  ceiling ;  it  owned  to  a  cnrtuo- 
less  window,  a  carpetless  floor,  a  single  jet 
of  gas  (without  a  globe)  over  the  fireplace, 
and  one  long  wooden  schoolroom  foim. 

On  this  Miss  Lucy  Selwyn  seated  her- 
self, and  Phil  followed  her  example,  thsnb 
ing  Providence  that  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  sit  facing  her.  It  would  have  been  even 
harder  than  he  already  found  it  to  keep  Ms 
own  calmness  while  he  looked  full  into  that 
wan,  tear-ataiued,  heart-broken  littie  face. 

For  it  was  a  heart-broken  face — there  is 
no  other  word  for  it.  The  one  jet  of  ^ 
lighted  it  up  pitilessly,  nithleasly,  ahomng 
the  dark  swollen  rims  round  each  eye,  the 
heavy  lids,  the  drawn  mouth,  the  pale  face 
blurred  and  patched  as  notMog  but  sleep- 
less nights  and  long  hours  of  weeping  will 
blur  aud  patch  a  young  face. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  relieve  the 
grimness  and  plaiuneaa  of  the  girl's  hsaff 
black  frock.  It  was  utterly  destitute  of 
those  minute  decorations  which  feminine 
fingers  know  ao  well  how  to  add,  anii 
which  torn  so  frequently  the  garb  of  aoirow 
into  the  moat  becoming  dieaa  a  woman 
can  wear.  JSot  a  aparkle  of  jet,  not  the 
tiniest  white  line  round  her  throat,  relieved 
the  dreariness  of  her  attire.  One  onlj 
ornament  she  wore — a  massive  gold  ring 
set  with  one  superb  sapphire,  which  Pliil 
readily  identified  as  the  betrothal-riug  with 
which  Rodney  had  presented  her. 

Miss  Selwyn  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  am  BO  grateful  to  you  for  ooming," 
she  said,  speaking  nervously  and  hnrciedly; 
"  now  you  will  tell  me  everything — I  mean, 
of  course,  when — when  tie — uie  funeral 
will  be,  and  whether  I  may  go  to  it." 

Phil  was  greatly  troubled. 

"  Would  you  feel  equal  to  such  atikingl" 
he  began  evasively,  feeling  how  hard  it 
would  l>e — nay,  how  impossible  to  tell  this 
shy,  grief-atricken  girl  the  estimation  in 
which  Rodney's  mother  held  her. 

"Tee,  I  could  do  that — I  know  I  could 
do  that— it  seems  to  me  a  duty ;  there  is 
a  place  at  his  grave  which  on^  I  could 
fill,  and  I  ought  to  be  then  to  fiU  it.  And 
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I  know  " — tlus  added  plaintirely  and  half 
to  henelf — "  when  thej  lowered  that 
dreadfdl  coffin  into  the  grave  that  I  shoold 
not  realise  that  my  darling  waa  lying  in 
it  I "  Bat  hero  her  calmneBs  gave  way, 
■ke  oorered  her  faoe  with  bota  of  her 
flioall  white  hando,  and  the  teare  came 
trickling  throngh  them  thick  and  fast. 

Phil  laid  hu  hand  gently  on  her 
ihonlder. 

"Do  try  to  calm  yonreelf,  MisS  Selwys. 
Sbdl  I  go  away  now,  and  come  some  other 
time  when  yon  will  be  better  able  to  speak 
to  me,  and  tetl  me  all  yon  would  like 
d(»iet" 

Yet,  after  all,  he  aaid  to  himself,  bad 
thoogh  it  was  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  grief 
like  this — paasiiHiatA,  heartbreaking,  un- 
eonl7oilable — it  was  better  than  Mrs. 
Thome's  cold,  iron  voice  and  manner,  rigid 
ud  atony  as  death  itself. 

Lnoy  calmad  herself  with  an  effort 

"No,  DO — do  stay!"  she  pleaded;  "I 
have  so  mnoh  I  want  to  ask  yon — there  is 
■0  much  that  no  one  bnt  yon  can  tell  me. 
I  have  not  vritten  to  Mrs.  Thome,  nor 
tried  to  eee  her,  becaose  I  promised 
Rodney  I  never  would  nnleia  he  gave  me 

Emission  to  do  so,  and  the  very,  very 
time  he  came  here  to  see  me — only 
the  day  before  the — the  accident — he  ex- 
pressly forbade  my  ever  going  near  the 
hoiue.  I  thought  st  one  time  that,  if  I  only 
uv  her  and  pleaded  with  her  for  Bodney, 
■he  might  perhaps  forgive  ns,  and  we 
might  all  be  happy  together  again." 

"  Rodney  knew  his  mother — she  has  an 
iron  will,"  monnored  Phii 

"But  don't  you  think  this — this  dread- 
ful thing  may  have  softened  her  t  Don't 
you  thinJc  she  will  pity  me  now,  and  think 
>  little  kindly  of  me,  Mr.  Wickham  1  I 
have  thought  of  her,  and  pitied  her  a  great 
deal  lately." 

PhQ  shook  his  head. 

"Trouble  hardens  as  often  as  it  softens, 
don't  yon  know  1 "  he  said. 

"  Then  you  don't  think  she  will  let  me 
go  to  the  churchyard  and  see  him  laid  in 
his  grave !  Oh,  Mr.  Wickham,  do  go  to 
her,  and  tell  her  how  I  have  set  my  heart 
on  this  thing  I  I  have  not  asked  to  see 
him  lying  deM.  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
his  heautiAil  face  as  it  is  now.  I  want 
always  to  think  of  him  as  he  was  .when  I 
fint  knew  him  ;  but  this  thing  I  must  do. 
My  place  will  be  there  beside  his  grave, 
and  I  ought  to  fill  it.  I  have  set  my  heart 
OB  it— I  must  go ! " 

"But  why  set  your  heart  on  such  a 


thit^l"  reasoned  Phil,  knowing  how 
impossible  it  was  for  tlua  poor  little  desire 
of  Lucy's  to  be  given  to  her.  "  Pardon 
me  if  I  say  I  do  not  think  you  are  fit  for 
such  a  terrible  ordeal,  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  break  down  under  it,  and  thereby, 
yon  know,  of  course  add  considerably  to 
the  distress  of  everyone  present." 

"  Should  I,  do  you  thinki "  she  t»ked, 
looking  up  at  him  wistfully  through  her 
.tears. 

She  was  so  accustomed  to  be  under 
control,  to  bend  in  all  things  to  those  set 
in  authority  over  ber,  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  her  to  be  very  stubborn  for  her  own  will 
now. 

"Aye,  I  am  quite  certain  yoa  would. 
Look  here,  Miss  Selwyn ;  I  am  going 
down  into  Buckinghamabire  to  attend  the 
funeral ;  give  me  your  wreath,  or  whatever 
you  woiud  like  laid  on  Bodney's  coffin, 
and  I  will  myself  place  it  there,  and  see 
that  it  is  laid  with  him  in  tbe  grave  before 
anyone  else's," 

Lucy  made  no  reply.  Her  tears  came 
again.  Poor  child  1  five  consecutive  minutes 
of  oonversation  was  all  she  was  capable  of 
just  then. 

Phil  made  a  little  movement  as  though 
about  to  rise  from  the  form. 

"I  will  come  again  to-morrow  morning," 
he  said.  "I  fear  I  am  only  distressing  you." 

"  Oh  no,  no  1 "  cried  Lucy,  swallowing 
down  her  sobs  and  dashing  her  tears  out . 
of  her  eyes.  "Do  not  go  yet  Only 
think — I  have  seen  no  one  to  ask  a  single 
question  of,  since  I  saw  the  terrible  account 
in  the  newspapers,  and  there  is  so  much  I 
want  to  know.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Wickham, 
one  thing — you  were  Rodney's  dearest 
friend,  you  knew  all  iis  ways  and  every 
thought  of  his  heart,  I-ehonld  say — do  you 
think  he  had  anything  on  his  mind  the 
last  few  months  1  Anything,  I  mean,  to 
trouble  him  beyond  his  mother's  harshness 
and  his  own  debts  1 " 

Phil  was  greatly  troubled.  This  was, 
even  worse  than  Mrs.  Thome's  cross- 
questioning. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked, 
Jesuitically  trying  to  find  a  loop-hole  for 
himself.  "What  can  have  made  you  thiok 
he  had  anything  more  than  his  debts  to 
trouble  him1  He  owed  a  lot  of  money, 
you  know.  The  Jews  worried  him  horribly, 
I  dare  eay." 

"Ah  yes,  they  used  to  worry  him  a 
good  deal  when  we  were  in  Paris,  but  he 
took  it  very  easily  then.  But  lately  ho 
altered  ati ;  the  last  three  or  four  months 
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be  wsB  Eomething  quite  diffenat  to  what 
he  bad  ever  been  beiore." 

"  He  might  have  had  some  heavy  loues 
at  Goodwood,  and,  no  doubt,  ibwaa  always 
more  oi  leu  of  an  annoyance  to  bim  that 
bia  property  waa  so  teiribly  tied  down; 
be  couldn't  get  at  a  penny  witbont  bia 
Tnothfir'g  consent,  let  him  want  it  ever  bo 
macb." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  waa  a  money  trouble 
that  pressed  on  him." 

Then  she  paiued  a  moment,  trying  to 
get  ber  conrage  together  to  take  Phil  fully 
into  her  confidence  in  this  matter,  and  have 
a  load,  and  a  very  bitter  one,  lifted  from 
her  own  heart 

But  her  conrage  evidently  was  not  easy 
to  command,  and  when  her  next  question 
came,  it  was  put  with  a  tremnlonflneas, 
with  a  pleading  look  on  the  tear-stained 
face,  &nd  a  pitiful  ring  in  the  ead  yonng 
voice,  that  would  have  scared  the  truth 
&om  the  lips  of  a  bolder  man  than  Pbil 
Wickbam. 

"  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  sud,  twisting  her 
fingers  nervonely  this  way,  that  way,  "do 
you  think  Rodney  loved  anyone  else  those 
last  few  monthft— I  mean,  better  than  be 
loved  me,  of  contBe  )  " 

Phil  was  uleat  a  moment 

"  What  makes  yon  suspect  aaeh  a 
thing  t "  be  asked  at  length,  again  trying 
to  gain  time  for  hinueU. 

"His  manner  cbanged  so  lately.  He 
was  abmpt,  absent,  and  two  or  three  times 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  or  saying  when  he  came  to  see  ma 
I  asked  bim  at  last  what  it  was  that 
troubled  him  so,  and  he  told  me  be  was  a 
scoundrel,  a  villain,  and  not  half  good 
enough  for  me,  and  then  he  bent  down  on 
bis  knees  and  implored  me  to  give  bim  up, 
said  he  was  not  worthy  of  me,  and  be^ed 
me  to  let  bim  go  alone  to  his  rain.  But 
of  course  I  told  him  I  would  never,  never 
give  him  up  so  long  as  I  had  breath  in  m^ 
body,  and  that  if  he  talked  like  that,  . 
ahould  die — die  of  the  mere  thought  o 
such  a  thing." 

Phil's  heart  was  feeling  like  lead  within 
bim.  Not  one  word  could  be  bring  bis  lips 
to  utter. 

Lucy  waited  a  moment  or  so  for  his 
reply.    Then  she  began  again  : 

"  You  knew  Kodney  so  well,  and  used 
to  visit  the  same  bouses  in  London,  I  know. 
So  be  honest  with  me,  Mr.  Wickham,  and 
tell  me  if — you — think — there — was — any- 
one— else — he — loved  1 " 

Her  lips — poor,  white,  treml^g  lips- 


said  this,  but  ber  eyes,  agonised,  upturned, 
pleading,  said,  as  plainly  as  tjet  could 
say  it: 

"  If  you  say  yes  to  this  question  of  mine, 
yon  will  deal  me  my  death-blow." 

PbU'a  face  was  white  and  solemn  ai  he 
answered : 

"  I  did  know  Rodney  as  you  say,  Uiu 
Selwyn,  u  well  as  any  man  could  know 
another,  and  in  all  his  Ufe  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  loved  a  woman  as  he  loved  you." 

And  the  sop  Phil  gave  to  bis  oonsdence 
ae  he  said  this  was  that  Bodney's  paiuco 
for  Elinor  Yorke  was  a  mere  midsummer 
madness,  not  that  real  living  thing  men  of 
reason  and  education  fitly  call  love. 

Lucy's  eyes  rested  on  bim  wistfully  for  s 
moment;  wen  she  drew  a  long  breath,  u 
one  might  who  bears  a  sentence  of  death 
commuted  to  one  of  penal  setvitade  for  Ufa 

Phil  rose  to  go. 

"  There  is  an  envelope  upstairs  addressed 
to  you.  I  will  go  and  fetch  it,"  she  mi, 
making  a  little  movement  towards  the 
door. 

Phil  stopped  her. 

"  Not  now,  Misa  Selwyn.  I  will  coma 
to  you  immediately  after  the  fiineral,  and 
you  shall  give  it  to  me  then.  Here  is  my 
address  in  London  ;  but  I  will  send  to  yoa 
over-night  for  your  wreath." 

Tb«n  be  said  good-bye,  and  went  bick 
to  his  hotel,  feeling  be  nad  got  tbrougb  ■ 
heavy  day's  work  indeed. 


AET,  SOCIAL  AND  OTHERWISE 

Of  all  the  forms  of  art,  the  one  that  bu 
the  greatest  possibOltiee  of  pleasure-gtvingii 
that  of  conversation;  aQdyetinthisageotatt- 
revivals  it  is  the  one  that  is  most  neglected 
For  its  highest  development  it  retjuiies, 
like  every  other  art,  combinations  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  can  seldom  be  obtained. 
An  individual  may  not  infrequently  be 
found  who  can  and  does  talk  well ;  who  can 
give  yon  graphic  accoonts  of  things  he  hu 
seen,  or  a  clear  account  of  what  be  lu> 
read — even  a  comprehensive  view  of  * 
subject  be  has  studied,  or  a  lominous  ex- 
position of  some  matter  of  public  interest 
But  conversation  is  foreign  to  the  geninaof 
the  English  people,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the 
present  generation  of  tbem.  Gonverution, 
in  ite  highest  form,  means  the  oonjunctioD 
of  at  least  two  people,  who  possess  temper, 
tact,  agility  of  mind,  power  and  readinen 
of  expression,  and  melody  of  voice.  This 
is,  of  course,  a     "  '     ' 
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bioAtioD  of  qoalitieg,  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  meet  many  such  Admirable  Grichtons. 
fiat  art  in  any  form  reqaires  for  its  highest 
davelopment  ezcaptional  poweis,  and  it  ia 
not  geniot,  bat  ordinary  ability  in  ita  social 
upect  that  we  propose  now  to  consider. 

Why  ia  it  that  English  people,  as  a  rale, 
converse  ao  badly  t  One  woald  have 
tbonght  that  they,  of  all  people  of  all  times, 
liTe  in  a  condition  of  things  that  would 
foster  the  deTelopment  of  the  art  England, 
more  than  moat  of  her  neighboors,  is 
governed  by  public  opinion.  The  opinion 
of  society,  strongly  expressed,  will  turn  oat 
a  Mintatiy  and  change  the  policy  of  the 
oonotry;  and  moat  Englishmen  have  pretty 
clearly  formed  ideas  on  the  subjecta  of  the 
day,  whether  they  mannfacture  those  ideaa 
oat  of  their  own  materials,  or  buy  them 
ready-made  of  the  newspaper-agent  In 
sach  a  state  of  things  one  wonid  have 
thought  that  convoraation,  if  not  light  and 
graceful,  would,  at  all  events,  be  serioas 
and  interesting ;  that  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  day  would  certainly  find  some 
echo  in  daily  conversation. 

Again,  in  no  previous  time  have  subjects 
for  converaation  been  so  abundant,  or 
information  so  general  Every  daily  paper 
eontaina  a  very  plethora  of  news  on  all 
subjects — art,  science,  war^  politico — and 
at  no  time,  probably,  has  the  world  been 
regaled  witji  such  a  wealth  of  stirring  and 
romantic  inddenL  It  is  certainly  from 
no  lack  of  Bnbject-matter  that  our  talk  Sags. 
Bat  if  anyone  doubts  that  conversation 
is  an  unknown  art  in  England,  let  him 
accept  the  next  invitation  to  dinner  that  he 
receives,  and  consider  afterwards  the  in- 
teHeetnal  repast  that  has  been  put  before 
hitn. 

An  ordinary  English  dinner-party  is  not, 
it  may  he  said,  the  condition  of  things  most 
fftvourable  for  conversation.  Of  all  forms 
of  entertainment,  dinner-parties  may  be 
the  most  agreeable,  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  they 
only  produce  utter  boredom.  Nor  is  the 
cause  far  to  seek,  for  success  can'  never, 
except  by  accident,  follow  in  any  affair 
where  the  most  ordinary  roles  are  so  fla- 
grantly set  at  defiance  as  they  generally  are 
in  this  matter.  Tliis  being  the  case,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  conversaUon 
■honld  not  thrive  in  their  atmosphere. 
Still,  were  the  art  of  conversation  more 
genially  onderstood,  evf  n  our  ordinary 
dinner-parties  wonld  not  be  so  heavy,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  health. 

A  dinner-party,  to  be  pleasant,  should  not 
exceed  six  oeoole.  or.  at  the  verr  oataide. 


eight.  To  assemble  more  than  this  oomber 
is  to  ignore  the  hospitable  idea  that  yon 
ask  your  friends  to  dme  with  yon  in  order 
that  you  may  see  them  and  enjoy  their 
conversation  at  their  and  your  eaae,  tlutt 
each  may  add  his  quota  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  and  ideas.  With 
eight  people  it  is  difGoult  for  the  conver- 
sation to  be  general,  with  more  than  eight 
it  is  impossime,  and  if  the  conversation  is 
not  general  you  might  as  well  be  dining  at 
the  table  d'hdte  of  an  hotel 

Even  with  the  lesser  number,  the  host 
and  hostess  most  exercise  some  generalship 
to  make  the  affair  go  pleasantly. 

In  assembling  their  friends  to  dine  with 
them,  few  people  consider  that  the  style  of 
conversation  of  a  party  of  foor  necessarily 
differs  entirely  from  that  of  a  party  of 
eight  When  only  four  people  are  present 
they  can  see  each  others  eyes,  catch  the 
smallest  inflexion  of  a  voice,  watch  the 
varying  expressions  of  a^a  The  personal 
attraction  of  the  individuals  is  able  to 
operate;  each  one  feels  its  influence,  and 
the  party  becomes  as  one.  With  eight 
people  this  ia  impossible.  It  is  only  by 
very  careful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
host  that  conversation  can  be  kept  general, 
and  it  is  not  every  host  who  has  this  power. 
There  is  necessarily  a  much  greater  strain 
in  talking  to  seven  people  than  to  three. 
To  hare  seven  people  listening  to  yon,  and 
seven  pairs  of  eyes  watching  you,  makes  it 
necessary  to  put  your  utterances  into  a 
rather  more  formal  shape  than  would  be 
squired  for  the  smaller  audienca  The 
ervouB  man  who  rather  fears  the  sound  of 
is  own  voice  may  be  a  most  charming 
companion  in  the  smaller  party,  while  in 
the  larger  he  would  merely  be  a  silent 
oppression ;  and  though  many  women  talk 
well,  few  would  like  to  take  up  the  talkJng- 
stick  with  seven  auditors.  For  a  party  of 
eight,  therefore,  you  must  assemble  con- 
versationalists above  the  average,  or  must 
be  content  to  see  it  break  up  into  a  series 
of  duets. 

It  is,  as  has  been  said  above,  from  no 
lack  of  subject-matter  that  our  talk  flags. 
We  are  as  well-informed  about,  and  as 
interested  in,  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
as  well  educated — or  as  little  onedncated, 
as  we  may  choose  to  express  it — as  oar 
neighboors,  It  ia  only  in  the  activity  and 
expression  of  the  interest  that  we  fall  short 
And  this  deficiency  of  expression  is 
apparent  in  other  ways  than  verbal  com- 
municaUos.  English  art  of  most  kinds 
shows  tiie  same  heaviness  of  movement 
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Most  people  who  care  for  art  find  thtai 
annaal  pilgrinutgs  to  the  Royal  Academj  a 
somewhat  depreaamg  duty ;  and  that,  not 
80  much  from  absence  of  talsnt  and  good 
work,  a«  from  the  preponderance  of  com- 
monplace— the  overwhelming  presence  of 
what,  in  graphic  art,  corresponds  to  the 
discDssion  of  the  weather  and  other  stock 
subjects  at  Britannic  dioDer-tabtes.  The 
waUs  are  covered  with  commonplace  deli- 
neations of  commonplace  subjects;  pictoree 
that  give  one  neither  ft^wh  food  for  uionght, 
nor  any  new  ideas  on  ordinary  anbiecto. 

The  sune  thing  is  apparent  in  English 
conversation — the  lock  of  the  lightness 
and  freshness,  the  sparkle  that  comes  of 
the  san-warmed  air  and  BOD-bom  colour. 
The  artistic  instincts  that  produce  the 
many-coloured  streets  of  a  fbteign  town 
and  all  the  graceful  sights  that  salate  the 
eyes  of  the  weary  Briton  when  he  crosses 
the  Channel,  are  wanting  in  England 
becaase  of  tho  absence  of  the  snn-bom 
beauties  that  suggest  such  imitation ;  and 
OUT  talk  is  deficient  in  the  same  way,  and 
from  the  same  causa 

There  are  various  kinds  of  bores  who 
pose  as  conversationalists ;  for  the  average 
hoBteaa,  having  the  fear  of  silence  before 
her  as  the  greatest  possible  misfortune  that 
can  befall  her  entertainment,  is  thankful  if 
she  can  number  among  her  gueets  one  or 
two  people  who  ore  sure  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual prattle. 

Of  the  quality  of  their  talk  she  is  not  so 
careful  They  are  nwful  because  the  sound 
of  continuous  voices  gives  confidence  to 
those  more  diffident  guests,  who  may  have 
something  to  say,  but  do  not  like  the  music 
of  their  voices  to  be  heard  without  accom- 
paniment. 

One  variety  of  the  species  bore  will 
keep  on  talking  steodfly,  not  only  without 
expecting  hia  neighbour  to  answer,  bnt  even 
treating  any  such  attempt  as  a  superfluity 
to  be  met  by  a  raising  of  the  voice.  That, 
perhaps,  is  the  moat  harmless  kind,  for  you 
can  follow  your  own  thoughts  without 
further  reference  to  him  than  an  occasional 
interjection ;  and  the  only  annoyance  you 
suffer  is  the  enforced  neighbourhood  of  so 
unsympathetic  a  mreature. 

Another  and  more  objectionable  kind 
is  the  empreosS  man  who  always  answers 
you  in  itaJice,  while  hia  vacant  eyes  betray 
the  lack  of  meaning  in  hia  emphasis. 
He  is  usually  a  very  hollow  wind-bag, 
with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be  credited 
with  the  outward  semblance  of  "  a  good 
feUow." 


This  appearance  of  good-iellowahip  is 
not  difficult  of  attunmeut  by  those  who 
are  ambitious  of  it;  for  the  majority  cf 
people  are  far  too  much  absorbed^by  their 
own  affairs  and  interests  to  care  what 
their  neighbours  are  thinking  or  feeling, 
provided  they  have  a  tolerably  jovial 
appearance. 

The  only  reauiutes  in  a  "  good  fellow" 
are  that  he  shul  have  a  good  digestion,  a 
temper  well  under  control,  the  power  of 
always  greeting  acquaiutancaa  in  a  cheery 
voioe,  and,  if  he  be  a  young  man,  some 
amount  of  aptitude  for  athletic  exercise. 
Ko  one  demands  of  him  that  he  shall  be 
sympathetic  or  unselfish ;  indeed,  unselfish- 
appears  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
fiu^ry  assumption  of  the  r61e.  When 
a  "  good  fellow  "  takes  the  one  comfortable 
chair  in  the  smoking-room  everyone  is 
pleased.  "Old  So-and-so"  always  takes 
good  care  of  himself,  they  say;  it  is  expected 
of  him  that  he  should  do  eo,  and  bii 
admirers  would  think  none  the  better  of 
him  if  he  left  the  seat  for  someone  else. 

"Good  fellows,"  again,  are  of  various 
kinds;  the  army  "good  fellow"  being 
different  from  the  naral  variety,  the  nav^ 
from  the  City  species,  and  that  again 
probably  differing  from  several  others— the 
coatermongers, 'probably,  reqairing  other 
manners  m  their  favourites  from  those 
demanded  by  the  nawiea. 

Another  kind  of  conversational  bore  ii 
he  who  persistently  insists  on  agreeing  with 
you,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid  though  yon 
make  htm  contradict  nimself  half-a-dozen 
times  in  a  minute.  He  will  agree  with  yon 
before  ha  has  beoEd  what  it  is  you  sie 
saying ;  he  will  agree  with  you  when  yon 
have  spoken;  and,  lest  he  should  lose  a 
chance  of  making  himself  agreeable  accord- 
ing to  bis  lights,  he  wilt  agree  cordi^iy 
with  the  exact  opposite  of  your  original 
propositioa  From  this  kind  of  men,  again, 
you  can  extract  some  amusement :  you  can 
experiment  upon  the  number  of  times  be 
will  contradict  himself  in  a  given  period ; 
and  there  is  always  the  wonder  of  when 
he  finds  his  pleasure  in  life.  The  only 
really  hopeless  kind  of  bore  ia  the  dumb 
bore — the  man  who  cannot  talk,  or,  ti 
least,  who  has  only  rudimentary  powen  of 
articnlate  utterance;  mon  who  are  not 
necessarily  devoid  of  intelligence,  bat  who 
have  it  only  in  that  unwieldy  stat«  that 
does  not  admit  of  its  being  communicated 
to  their  fellows  by  means  of  speech.  An  en- 
forced companionship  of  any  duration  with 
such  a  man  ia  probably  moro  ezliaasting  [^ 
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to  tiie  nerrotiB  ajatem  ttaa  any  other 
kind  of  labour;  and  it  hu  boen  aptly 
desonbed  w  "tryifig  to  li^t  a  piece  ot 
wet  tow," 

GoDTerution  in  its  ordinary,  everyday 
fonn  does  not  necessitate  more  than 
ordinary  powen  of  mind.  A  desire  to 
make    yoorself   agreeable    to  yoor  oom- 

rion  of  the  moment  it  the  first  reqnitite. 
enter  into  hia  thoughts  and  ideas,  and 
by  pasBiog  them  through  yonr  own  mind, 
and  re-presenting  them  to  him  with  some 
■mall  stamp  of  yonr  own  indiridnality, 
asBore  him  of  yonr  interest  in  him  as  a 
member  of  the  haman  family.  Gteoi^e 
Eliot  remarks  inone  of  her  books;  "Giviog 
a  pleasant  voice  to  what  we  are  well 
asenred  of,  makes  a  sort  of  wholesome  air 
for  more  special  and  dnbions  remarks  to 
moYO  in."  And  it  is  jost  this  provision  of 
"wholesome  air"  of  which  we  generally  feel 
the  tack  in  ordinary  English  gatherings. 
We  come  blether  with  no  distinct  purpose. 
We  meet  merely  because  it  is  the  custom 
to  meek  We  sit  down  to  meat  with  each 
other,  merely  becaose  some  absurd  fanciful 
etiqaette  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should 
do  BO,  not  becaoN  we  hare  anything  to  say 
to  each  other,  or  any  hope  of  pleasure  in 
each  outer's  society.  No  one  triec  to  add 
to  the  atoek  of  ideas  by  his  own  real 
thooghts  on  any  subject  of  public  interest, 
and  correcting  them,  or  adding  to  them  by 
Dontact  with  those  of  his  neighbours.  Most 
of  as,  it  ia  true,  have  not  many  such  ideas 
to  offer  beyond  such  small  residqam  as 
remains  in  our  minds  of  the  dicta  of  our 
daily  papers  or  periodicals ;  bat  even  this 
meagre  material  would  gun  some  human 
interest  by  being  passed  throng  the  wio- 
nowing-machine  of  conversation.  The  dnst 
that  flies  from  a  winnowiDg-machiiie  is  not 
very  valuable,  perhaps,  but  one  may  often 
gun  momentary  pleasure  by  watching  it 
glance  in  the  flickering  sunbeams. 

The  real  fault  we  commit,  however,  in 
this  connection  is  our  fiulate  to  rect^nise 
tlie  pleasure  that  is  given  by  the  narration 
of  even  the  most  trivial  incident  in  care- 
fully-apportioned words,  ffo  one  in  talking 
takes  the  tronble  to  form  his  sentences 
according  to  the  most  ordinary  roles  ot 
grammar.  Onr  national  shyness  has 
■tamped  as,  uaong  other  vulgarisms, 
with  that  false  shame  which  makes  m 
feu  l^e  charge  of  pedantry  if  we  talk 
in  other  tiban  the  most  olnmsy  and  dis- 
jointed way.  We  are  afraid  to  venture 
on  a  phrase  —  a  combination  of  words 
that   will    c(mvBv   our    meanine    of    the 


moment   until    binfliarity  has    made    it 

commonplace,  and  then  we  drag  it  in  by 
tite  head  and  ears  on  every  occasion  till 
it  booomes  nsoseons  from  its  frequency. 
There  is  a  dreary  heaviness  in  onr  con- 
versation bom  of  deficient  imagination. 
We  discuss,  or  rather  utter  oar  words 
about  the  most  ordinary  matters  with  a 
solemnity  which  at  first  sight  looks  like 
eameetnesB,  bat  we  are  not  in  earnest. 
We  should  resent  the  imputation.  Every 
nation  has  its  own  peculiar  snobbery — 
every  nation,  and  each  rank  in  that 
nation,  and  class  in  the  rank,  and  each 
individual  One  phase  of  it  with  us  is  the 
way  in  which  we  copy  the  habits  or 
manners  of  the  rank  above  us.  The  desire 
to  copy  implies  deficient  tact  and  power  of 
observation,  and  the  effect  of  the  copying 
is  very  mui^  that  of  the  maid-of-all-work 
in  a  lodging-hoose  who  tries  to  copy  the 
drees  of  tiie  ladies  on  whom  she  waits. 
She  has  neither  the  material  out  of  which 
to  make  Uie  clothes,  nor  the  power  of 
wearing  the  clothes  properiyif  she  had  them. 

The  Mlmnaaa  tmd  absence  of  emotion  of 
patiidan  manners  not  unnaturally  sn^ests 
imitation.  People,  who  from  t^eir  bim  up- 
wards have  been  accastomed  to  deference, 
naturally  aoqoire  a  manner  which  takes  that 
deference  for  granted  —  ah  attitode  from 
which  the  element  of  asswtion  is  eliminated. 
The  favoured  classes  with  irtiom  that  is 
the  case  have  also  feasts  of  other  things, 
besides  the  deference  of  their  fellows. 
Treasures  of  many  kinds  are  heaped  upon 
them,  whether  they  will  or  not 

Naturally,  in  many  cases,  a  mental  in- 
digestion follows,  prodadng  a  langnidness 
of  mind  that  sees  everything  in  a  yellow 
light,  and  nothing  anywhere  to  admire. 

By  a  singular  perversion,  this  sad  defect 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  some 
people  as  an  evidence  of  breeding,  and  as 
such  to  be  imitated.  People  are  to  be 
foond — not  individuals  merely,  bat  whole 
classes — who  will  refiue  to  be  amused  or 
interested,  or  to  attempt  to  amuse  or 
interest  others,  lest  such  an  evidence  of 
natural  emoUon  ahoold  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  deficient  breeding. 

This  foolish  fashion  is  ^e  death  of  all 
reasonable  conversation.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  any  interest  in  the  conversation  of 
people  who  parcel  oat  their  words  as  if 
they  were  dictating  cable-telegrams  at  a 
guinea  a  word. 

And  yet,  bad  as  is  the  effect  of  this 
Bnobbery,  it  is  not  altogether  to  blame 
for  onr   national  unconversationableness. 
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The  game  coldneu  and  stiffnew  and  lack 
of  imogmation  aie  apparent  in  all  forma  of 
British  art  There  is  no  natural  teaching 
of  art  in  England.  In  meet  countriw  where 
ait  dourishes,  the  ordinary  sorroandingB  of 
the  most  onlinary  life  are  themselves  an 
art-Bchool — the  warmth,  the  colour,  the 
flickering  sonlight,  the  luzoriant  vegeta- 
tion. Every  snn-bom  glory  of  Honnd  and 
sight  touches  the  mind  to  some  more 
tender  and  subtle  vibration  than  could  be 
attained  to  by  our  coarser,  fog-nourished 


Every  Spaniab  or  Italian  loiterer,  as  he 
lounges  outside  a  tavem-door,  can  watch 
the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  curling  among 
the  tendrils  of  the  vinee,  and  the  snn 
m Hiring  a  mosaic  of  ivory  and  ebony  on 
the  road  in  front  of  him.  His  brother,  in 
England,  is  wrapped  in  fog  two-thirds  of 
bis  year,  and  when  the  snn  shines  it,  too 
often,  but  reveals  the  sqaalor  in  whidi  he 
lives.  He  has  no  idea  of  open-ati  life — the 
snn  shows  him  no  glories,  it  only  brings 
him  heat  for  which  he  is  unprepared. 

The  difieience  of  iha  lives  most  make 
itself  apparent  in  the  manners  of  the  two 
men.  They  m^  be  equally  worthy  citizens ; 
but  their  worthiness  will  have  a  different 
outward  show.  Just  as  a  blind  man  nearly 
always  has  a  whining  tone  in  bis  voice, 
nuconsoious  though  he  is  of  iL 

Whatever  art  is  attained  to  iu  England 
is  necessarily  the  result  of  education — the 
art  that  is  bom  of  the  snnli^ht  in  happier 
climes,  iu  England  has  to  be  imported,  and 
laboriously  gralted  on  to  the  national 
character.  There  is  certainly  evidence  in 
old  honses  and  their  decorations  that  it 
was  at  one  time  indigenous  in  England, 
thongh  not,  perhaps,  in  the  loftiest  forms. 
It  has  long  been  dead,  however,  and  the 
phrase  "ifocotative  art"  now  only  pro- 
vokes a  shudder. 

The  sunlight  has  diminished  in  the 
'  country — the  actual  light  of  the  son,  and 
the  corresponding  brightness  and  cheerfnl- 
ness  of  life.  The  problem  of  existence 
seems  to  press  harder  on  the  national  life 
than  it  did  in  former  generations,  although 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  oircomstances  to  he  worse 
now  tlum  they  must  have  be«i  then. 

There  is  a  grinding,  aching  care  every- 
where apparent,  however,  that  seems  to 
leave  no  soil  for  art  to  grow  in ;  a  drying 
up  of  the  sap  that  leaves  life  barren  and 
cheerless.  In  numbers  of  ways  the  life  of 
the  community  is  better  uian  it  was. 
Drunkenness,  for  instance,  hxa  decreased 


enormoasly  in  the  last,  twenty  years;  out 
lives  are  cleaner  and  mors  orderly ;  but  the 
inner  life  that  produces  art  does  not  revive, 
nevertheless.  We  have  picture-galleriet 
by  the  mile,  it  is  true,  and  pictures  by  tbb 
acre-^but  they  are  acres  of  commfmpUca. 
Very  few  square  feet  out  of  the  acres  show 
any  sign  of  that  inner  sense  that  atunpi 
the  artist — any  observation  of  more  than 
the  merest  outside  busk  either  of  nature  or 
character.  Not  that  that  matters  much  in 
the  majority  of  cases ;  for,  except  where 
fashion  demands  that  they  should  be  seen, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  the 
pictnre-galleries  have  few  visitors. 

When  the  comparatively  leisured  classes, 
who  could  visit  the  ^eries  at  their 
pleasure,  are  dead  to  the  feeling  of  art,  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  those  below 
them  in  the  social  scale — those  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow- 
should  show  more  vitality  in  that  respect 
That  they  have  no  greater  sense  of  beauty 
is  apparent  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
way  in  which  the  lower  classes  of  society 
spend  their  holidays. 

There  are  few  sadder  sights  than  that 
evident  lack  of  all  knowledge  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  The  silly  horse-play,  ths 
unmeaning  personal  decoration,  the  dis- 
cordant sounds,  are  distressing  to  sensitive 
nerves,  both  physical  and  mental  The 
actual  nncouthness,  and  the  evident  absence 
of  all  the  refinements  of  human  enjoyment 
are  eqaally  distressing.  Bank  Holiday 
makers  flock  into  the  country,  not  to  refresh 
themselves  with  the  freshness  of  natore, 
but  to  play  kiss-in-the-ring  and  accoidiona 
There  are  people  who  look  upon  the  pover^ 
of  the  labouring-classes  as  a  state  of  things 
which  merely  makes  their  life  simpler  and 
plainer  without  necessarily  detracting  frcmi 
their  enjoyment.  They  know  that  they 
themselves  have  to  bear  many  burdens  which 
seem  to  them  to  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increased  conveniences  of  life  that 
corns  with  them,  and  they  think  that  life 
must  be  better  for  those  who  escape  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  but  they  leave  out  (A 
the  question  ^1  the  enjoyments  that  come 
of  educated  perception — they  have  not 
imagination  enough  to  conceive  what  life 
must  be  without  the  joys  that  make  it 
pleasant  to  them,  what  life  moat  be  to 
people  living  in  a  gloomy  atmosphere,  mtit 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  subtle  beauties 
of  sound,  and  form,  and  colour  than  if  they 
had  hew  horn  deaf  and  blind,  with  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  laogua^  which 
expresses  the  more  complex  thoq^t  of  the 
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Bpectes,  and  with  only  BofBeient  meana  to 
proTide  themselTfla  with  the  merest 
Deceauriw  of  life. 

Bat  this  view  of  life  Implies  a  lack 
of  iin agination  which  makes  art  impoft- 
nble  —  a  coaraeBeas  of  mental  Tiaion 
which  makes  all  the  lights  and  shades 
invisible — in  a  word,  the  absence  of  the 
artistic  facalty.  The  genias  of  the  a^e 
goes  in  other  directiona  Only  a  certain 
amottnt  of  power  is  possible  to  a  generation 
as  to  an  individnaL  The  inVentive  focolty 
of  tius  age  goes  in  the  direction  of  mann- 
factures  and  mechanical  i^pliances,  and  to 
&o  sciendfie  investigation  of  nataral 
phenomena.  Life  has  been  revolotionised 
lince  the  time  of  onr  grandfathers.  The 
eonstniction  of  railwaya  and  railway- 
bridges,  of  telegraphs  and  tunnels,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  carving  of  colnmna 
and  statues.  The  bostle  of  modem  life 
and  the  wonder  of  it  leave  na  no  leianre 
to  spend  in  the  beautifying  of  its  detaila 
When  the  putting  of  a  girdle  round 
the  world  is  no  longer  merely  a  poet's 
prophetic  ■  phrase,  but  haa  become  an 
actual  fact,  so  that  we  can  ask  a  qnestion 
of  the  Antipodes  and  receive  an  answer 
in  a  few  hoara,  we  have  no  longer 
inclination  to  spend  time  and  enet^  in  the 
poetic  apportioning  of  the  words  we  use  in 
those  communications;  and,  when  each 
word  coats  money,  it  becomes  an  art  to 
lender  onr  meaning  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  A  few  disjointed  syllablea  flashed 
aeroaa  the  world  in  that  way  may,  almoat 
by  reason  of  their  brevity,  become  poetic ; 
just  as  a  dog's  mute  caress  appeals  to  our 
imagination  from  onr  knowledge  of  tiie 
lunited  meana  by  which  he  expreasea  so 
much. 

Art  of  a  kind  exiata  among  us,  it  ia 
true,  and  it  is  increasing  daily.  A  new 
phase  of  art  has  even  been  bom  of  recent 
years.  Never — in  recent  times,  at  all 
eventa — have  the  more  subtie  and  tender 
aspects  of  nature  been  ao  carefiilly  reeOTded, 
NHier  in  language  or  in  graphic  art,  as  in 
tlus  and  the  preceding  genoratiou.  The 
minute  and  exquisite  worK  of  Wordsworth 
and  Roakin,  of  Frederick  Walker  and 
Hunt,  have  no  parall^  in  former  gensra- 
tiona  They  saw  the  worldf from  a  different 
standpoint  to  that  of  their  predecessors. 

Bat  this  is  all  the  art  of  education — the 
work  of  the  carefully-trained  brain  and 
eya  In  former  daya  art  waa  diffused 
among  all  claaaes;  the  village  carpenter 
and  blackamiih  had  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  harmonipuB  outline^  and  stamped 


their  individuality  on  their  work.  Nowa- 
days we  got  our  decorative  work  from 
Manchester  and  ShefGeld,  and  oast-iron, 
veneer,  and  atncco  fitly  repreaent  our 
artistic  perception. 

The  age  that  prodncea  the  artistically 
formed  (»tiuls  of  daily  surroundings  must 
be  one  of  peace  and  quiet,  of  concenla'a- 
tion  on  the  inner  beautiea  of  our  environ- 
ment. You  cannot  bear  the  murmur  of 
tbe  woods  while  you  are  listening  to  the 
sounds  of  concerted  music.  We  live  now 
I  eager,  tumultoons  world.  The  nations 
have  come  within  touch  of  each  other,  and 
each  has  a  message  as  yet  scarcely  under- 
stood by  the  other.  The  secrets  of  nature 
are  being  forced  ^m  her,  and  we  are 
listening  to  them  open  mouthed.  Our 
words  are  no  longer  pigments  with  which 
to  paint  imaginative  effecta,  bat  symbols  to 
express  those  recurring  phenomena  which 
we  call  the  laws  of  natura 

That  is  trae,  bat  the  world  in  general 
consists  of  mere  gazers,  not  of  scientific 
experts.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
fury-tales  of  science  rather  tiian  with 
its  formula.  The  general  knowledge  can 
bo  expressed  in  the  simplest  words,  and  tbe 
geneAl  intelligence  is  not  capable  of  the  use 
of  the  biraer  ones. 

Oar  modem  life  is  MI  of  movement,  and 
colour,  and  interests  Every  form  of  homan 
ener^  is  going  on  around  us.  We  have  a 
weaJUi  of  interest  such  as  was  unknown  to 
our  forefathers,  and  when  we  loam  to 
describe  and  diacneB  it  in  adequate  language 
ours  wHl  be  the  moat  desirable  condition 
that  has  yet  heea  known  to  society. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME  IN   UPPER 

BENGAI* 
A  BRIQHT  fire  is  blazing  and  sparkling  in 
t^e  spaciooa  drawing-room  of  an  indigo- 
planter's  bungidow,  where  a  number  of 
kdies  and  gentiemen  are  holding  an 
animated  conversation.    It  is  evening,  and 


the  chill  air  of  the  cold  season  has  drawn 
the  guests  around  the  genial  and  social 
warmth  of  tbe  fireside,  uae  only  home-ltke 
remembrance  one  does  find  in  Indi&  The 
short  twilight,  rapidly  passing  into  night, 
dimly  shows  the  massive  old  rosewood 
furniture;  but  now  and  again  brighter 
gleams  of  firelight  wake  up  the  shadows 
and  reveal  later  acqoisitiona  in  the  way  of 
fancy  tables,  lounges,  and  taatefnl  omar 
ments;  while  among  the  Christmas  ever- 
graens  that  clothe  the  walla  mingle  a  few 
choice  water-coloura.      The  walls  of  the 
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room  are  deft  b;  no  fewer  than  twelve 
doorways  for  free  ventilation  in  the  hot 
weather  when  the  pnnkaha  are  in  full 
swing.  '  Each  door,  now  closely  shut  for 
warmth,  is  arched  by  garlands  of  flowers 
of  strong  and  brilliant  haes,  in  keeping 
with  the  vivid  taste  of  the  Aryangardener. 
The  festivities  of  the  late  Christmaa 
"  meet"  are  being  wound  np  with  a  picnic 
and  shooting-party  at  this  fine  old  specimen 
of  a  planters  bungalow,  ere  the  gnests  all 
separate. again  to  the  quietude  of  their 
different  homes. 

Presently  the  figure  of  a  native,  clad  in 
apotleBa  white,  and  crowned  with  a  fierce 
piig^ii  glides  noiselessly  round  the  room, 
leaving  all  the  lamps  blazing  in  his  waka 
These  illumine  several  rather  pale-faced 
ladies  in  eveninx-dresa,  and  a  greater 
number  of  gentkmen  of  more  robust 
exterior,  well  bronzed  with  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise  under  a  tropicu  aun.  They 
are  all  in  keeping,  however,  with  the  latest 
Paris  fashions,  the  ladies  displaying  also 
rather  a  rich  variety  of  Engliab  and  uidian 
jewellery.  A  momentary  lull  in  the  con- 
versation seems  the  signal  for  the  khan- 
Bamah  to  enter  the  room,  where,  halting 
before  his  mistress,  he  announces,  with 
folded  handfi  and  solemn  voice,  "Khana 
mez  pur,"  or  "  Dinner  is  served";  and  the 
company  file  through  the  doorways  into 
the  dining-room  beyond.  As  the  guests 
encircle  the  hospitable  mahogany,  behind 
each  stands  a  swarthy,  profusely -bearded 
Mussulman,  their  spotless  white  garments 
relieved  only  by  a  coloured  sash  and  band 
on  the  turban.  Silently  their  straight 
figures  and  solemn  faces  glide  swifUy  round 
the  table.  The  company,  meanwhile, 
discuss,  along  with  its  delicacies,  the  balls, 
races,  and  parties  of  the  late  meet,  accom- 
panied with  the  Qsu&l  amount  of  small- 
talk  and  conjecture. 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  the  ever- 
grateful  cap  of  tea  is  conveyed  to  each 
before  rising,  through  the  modium  of  ayah 
or  bearer;  and  by-and-by  the  guests  drop 
into  the  verand^  to  enjoy  the  only  fresh 
air  of  the  day,  and  partake  ofthechotahazii 
(little  breakfast),  which  is  already  waiting. 
Coffee  and  tea,  with  toast,  eggs,  and  fowl, 
are  the  usual  items  of  this  meal,  and  while 
engaged  with  it  yougetaviewfh>m  between 
the  verandah  piUars  of  a  dead-level  country, 
with  patches  of  jongle  here  and  there 
amid  wide  tracts  of  ciDtivated  land,  while 
in  the  foregronnd  stretches  a  velvety 
compound  interspersed  with  omamentu 
banyan  and  india-rubber  trees,  clumps  of 


bamboos,  shrubs,  and  Sowers.  Windiog 
along  the  avenue  presently  appear  four 
great  elephants,  wtuch  soon  <araw  up  in 
front  of  the  bongalow,  and  ayahs,  besren, 
and  children,  suddenly  entering  on  the 
scene,  turn  everythiug  into  commotioo. 
Servants  hurry  to  and  fro  with  guns, 
ammunition,  and  sporting  gear,  whiw  the 
sportsmen  see  safely  depouted  in  the 
howdahs;  and,  lastly,  they  themselves 
mount  by  a  swing  on  the  elephant's  trunk, 
or  by  the  rope-ladder  that  hangs  from  the 
side  of  the  howdah,  and  the  mahout  gets 
the  order  to  march.  The  ladies  and 
children  are  to  join  them  at  breakfast  a 
few  hanni  later  at  the  camp  pitched  on  the 
ban  ting-ground. 

Meanwhile,  to  pass  the  time,  some  ot  tha 
ladies  saunter  down  to  the  garden  under 
an  archway  of  acacia  and  other  tropical 
trees  that  line  the  avenue ;  while  through 
the  leafy  canopy  glances  the  genial  son 
of  the  cold  season  with  pleasant  warmth, 
illuminating  beantiful  flowering  creepers, 
parasites,  and  trailers  that  have  entwined 
themselves  among  the  foliaga 

Entering  the  garden,  we  come  upon  a 
OToat  variety  of  home  vegetables,  now  at 
their  height,  and  whUe  admiring  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  peas,  beans,  cauliflower, 
brussel-spronts,  eta,  we  could  easily  lincy 
ourselves  in  an  English  garden,  till  the 
dusky  visage  of  the  scanti^-clad  gardener 
hovers  before  us  with  his  profound  salaam. 
In  a  shady  comer  stands  tha  wild-dock 
house,  where  fatten  some  hundreds  of  teal 
— a  table -delicacy  when  the  burning  west 
winds  are  roaring  over  the  plains  and  the 
appetite  requires  to  be  tempted.  Down  tliB 
centre  of  the  garden  runs  an  arched  frame- 
work, over  which  the  vines  hang  in  open-air 
Inxoriauce,  and  round  the  garden  a  thick 
border  of  plantains  or  bananas  is  ove^ 
topped  by  the  long,  drooping,  teatbaj 
canes  of  tjte  bamboo. 

Now  we  diverge  into  a  rhododendron 
walk  leading  to  the  factory,  through  which 
we  intend  to  have  a  peep.  The  pathway 
brings  us  first  to  a  public  road  bordered 
by  a  deep  clear  lake,  on  the  edge  of  which 
are  a  number  of  dhabies  (washermen} 
purifying  clothes  by  dashing  them  ob 
ribbed  wooden  boards  placed  in  the  water. 
One  old  fellow,  in  particular,  amuaes  us  by 
coolly  polishing  his  head  and  ftce  with  a 
fine  ilnmiuilr  table-cloth,  much  to  our 
hostess's  horror  and  indignatioD.  At  a 
little  distance  from  them  swarm  tie  vUlage- 
washers  beetling  to  a  milder  hue  tue 
,  native  garments  of  six  months'  wear.  Each 
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of  tbem  haa  bags  of  wood-uh  sospendod, 
from  which  u  filteriog  out  the  stroog 
potuh  lolation  for  ueanBing  pmposes. 
Farther  on  stands  the  wheel-boiue  There 
water  is  raised  to  the  vats  for  tbe  steeping 
of  the  iadigo-plant,  the  first  procesa  of 
manofoctore.  Close  b^  smonldorfl  an 
earthem  kiln,  where  thoosonds  of  bricks 
are  baking  for  boilding  puTposea.  Pre- 
seoUy  we  come  upon  a  domestic  groap 
squatted  hj  the  wayside  of  old  and  yoang 
"grammies"  busy  at  their  hereditary  toatch- 
aod-bamboo  trade.  They  are  making 
thatch  hats  in  separate  detail  by  binding 
long  dried  grasa  an  inch  or  two  deep  on 
frameworks  of  bamboo.  Near  them,  under 
a  long  open  shed,  sit  blacbmitha,  car- 
penters, and  brass-mould  ers,  all  on  factory 
work,  while  oateide  the  shed  are  a  group 
of  maaons,  eqoatted  in  the  same  lazy 
posture  repairing  an  old  vat^  Faasiug  on, 
we  come  to  the  prets-hooses,  and  £uaBy  to 
the  long  row  of  deep  vats,  where  the 
indigo  is  steeped  to  extract  the  dye.  In 
the  native  catcherry,  or  offiee,  near  the 
Tata,  a  low  platform  surrounding  the  rooms 
is  occupied  by  a  erowd  of  lalluos  (clerks), 
Bengali  Baboos,  and  the  factory  "amlah" 
generally,  who  sit  cross-legged,  writing  up 
books,  aocouuta,  and  letters  in  Hindi  and 
Persian.  The  rough  accounts  are  written 
on  crude  yellow  paper  of  native  mann- 

Leaving  the  factory  works  behind,  we 
re-enter  the  compound,  where,  near  the 
stables,  we  noUce  a  £akir,  of  repulsive 
aspect,  all  bedaubed  with  white  and  red 
paint  and  mud,  and  wearing  a  necklace  of 
carved  beads,  made  of  the  sacred  root  of 
the  mint  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  long  tonga, 
like  a  forceps,  the  special  badge  of  his 
calling.  Deqiite  his  hideousnees,  there 
is  a  look  of  deep  cunning  and  conscious 
power,  showing  how  well  he  knows  the  art 
of  preying  upoD  the  rel^iooi  soperetitioD 
and  fears  of  his  counttypeople  in  order  to 
repleniah  his  stock  of  cadi.  Our  attention 
is  drawn  from  him  by  a  tiny  Tom-Thumb 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  magnificent  up- 
country  goats,  coming  rattU^  down  the 
avenue.  In  it  are  seated  foor  young 
children,  with  a  body-guard  of  ayabs  on 
foot.  Ab  we  approach  Qte  bungalow  again, 
we  see  an  old  woman,  bent  with  age, 
ascending  the  steps,  who  had  fonnerly  bwn 
an  ayah  of  the  faimly,  and  is  now  their 
pmsioner.  After  a  number  of  salaams,  she 
toma  to  the  little  girl  of  the  house,  and 
polling  somewhite  hairs  from  her  own  head, 
lavs  them  sMitlv  over  that  of  the  ehiU. 


reciting  some  chant  or  incantcUion  to  her 
gods  Kir  the  little  one's  long  life  and 
happiness.  The  carriages  are  now  ordered, 
and  we  prepare  to  drive  out  and  join  the 
ahooting-party.  Presently  all  are  in  their 
seats ;  children  and  ayahs  are  arranged  in 
"shampanies"  behind,  drawn  by  bullocks, 
rhich  bring  up  the  rear  at  a  smart  trot 

As  our  cavalcade  emerges  from  the  shady 
venue  into  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the 
highway,  clouds  of  fine  dust  now  and  again 
envelop  us  and  half  hide  the  large  sheets 
of  indigo-lands  that  stretch  away  from  us 
in  even  direction.  Beyond  lies  a  rich  and 
varied  landscape  of  trees,  fine  crops,  snow- 
white  poppy-fields,  and  villages,  and  in  the 
distance,  over  a  broad,  smooth  expanse,  we 
witness  a  mirage,  where  huta  and  trees 
appear  floating  in  the  midst  of  a  glitteriog 
lake ;  a  scene  which  keeps  changing  and 
vanishing  as  we  progress.  Two  burly 
Moslems  are  stationed  behind  the  first 
carriage  to  vociferate  at  all  and  sundry  to 
clear  the  way,  for  the  native  pedestrian 
seems  to  hare  no  ears  to  warn  him  off  the 
centre  of  the  road  till  be  finds  himself  right 
under  the  horses'  heads.  At  the  well,  or 
news-exchange  of  the  villages  we  pass,  are  to 
be  seen  picturesque  groups  of  women,  whose 
musical  voices  and  graceful  movements,  as 
they  poise  the  ghyla  (water-jar)  on  their 
heads,  quite  interest  us.  Now,  in  front  of 
us,  a  troop  of  them  occupy  the  entire  road, 
and  faU  to  hear  the  shouts  of  the  sycea  till 
we  are  close  upon  them,  when  suddenly,  as 
the  endearing  language  of  their  countrymen 
breaks  on  their  ears,  there  is  a  wild  scatter, 
and  with  a  swing  of  the  "  chuddur  "  over 
their  faces — due  to  the  presence  of  our 
men-servants — they  draw  up  in  line  on  the 
side-path  and  courteously  present  us  with 
a  view  of  their  backs. 

Onr  turf-grown  road  now  leads  throi^h 
a  shady  piece  of  jungle,  where  the  trees  are 
quite  beset  with  parasites,  whose  cBu^g 
embrace  only  one  has  escaped.  It  is  a 
banyan,  making  .a  little  forest  in  itself 
with  its  long  pendent  roots  and  arching 
canopy  of  Ouches.  As  we  leave  this 
sylvan  scene,  our  ears  are  suddenly  stormed 
with  the  sound  of  native  music,  and  soon 
a  motley  throng  passes  before  us.  A 
number  of  gay  oavaliers  lead  the  way, 
bestriding  wLute,  cream,  and  piebald  ponies. 
Carried  mid-wayinthe  procession,  shoulder- 
high,  is  a  red  and  gold  paUnkin,  in  which 
are  seated  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  smile 
happily  abont,  delighted  to  be  the  centre 
of  attraction.  The  "  mosiciaQS  "  follow, 
meaffrelvclad.lankvsDscimensofhumanitv. 
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rattling  on  drums,  great  and  BmaU,  their 
noise,  fortuaately,  helping  to  drown  the 
shrill,  discordant  notes  drawn  from  a 
number  of  reeds,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
on  ever;  key  of  the  gamat.  A  cnriona 
instrument,  like  a  buffiuo-hom,  gives  forth 
a  dismal  howl  at  intervals,  relieved, 
occasional!;,  with  the  clash  of  timbrels, 
and  all  with  the  most  supreme  contempt 
for  time  or  tone  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive; The  rear  is  brought  up  by  all  the 
tag,  rag,  and  bobtail  of  the  oonntryside, 
whose  grim;  coverings,  in  all  the  poeaible 
grades  of  dirt;  white,  throw  into  strong 
relief  our  resplendent  heroes  in  the  van. 
This  gaud;  show  is  to  celebrate  the  contract, 
or  engagement,  of  the  children,  whose  fate 
has  just  bean  sealed  and  settled  to  their 
parents'  satisfaction.  Tlie  marriage  cere- 
mony follows  some  years  later,  and  in  the 
interval  they  are  not  supposed  to  see  each 
other.  The  boy,  however,  sometimes  makes 
stolen  visits  to  the  village  of  his  affianced, 
and,  lytngin  wait  somewhere  near  the  well, 
endeavours  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  future 
wife  as  she  comee  to  draw  water.  In  the 
last  scene  of  this  matrimonial  drama  the 
youthful  bride  is  stowed  awa;  is  a  covered 
cart,  which  conveys  her  to  the  home  of  her 
bo;-husband,  who  keeps  her  company  on 
foot,  while  her  conventional  yells  horn  the 
cart  proclaim  the  news  to  the  countiy- 
aide,  and  ber  grief  at  leaving  her  parents 
and  family  tor  this  untried  field  of  life. 
In  this  way  begins  the  new  life  of  the 
Hindoo  girl. 

But  now,  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  long 
procession  fades  out  of  sight,  we  drive  over 
a  great  plain  of  turf,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  is  fixed  a  gaily-coloured  awning, 
sarrounded  by  groups  of  servants.  From 
another  direction  elephants  approach, 
wading  through  long  jungle-grass  towards 
the  camp,  and  gradu^y  Uie  green  carpet 
wakes  into  life.  On  reaching  the  awning, 
we  find  a  long  line  of  tables  already  spread 
with  our  picnic  breakfast  A  busy  scene 
now  ensues,  as  empty  carriages  are  drawn 
up  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  horses  are 
diveated  of  their  harness,  mi  elephants 
occupy  their  time  in  tearing  down  branches 
for  their  midday  repast  on  the  leaves,  while 
ayahs  and  children  scatter  about  in  every 
direction.  Opposite  a  tent  a  few  yards  off 
bearers  are  relieving  sportsmen  of  their 
shooting-gear,  while  at  another  tent  two 
ayahs  take  charge  of  the  ladies  and  their 
belongings.  In  a  shaded  spot  near  the 
river,  beneaUi  tbe  dense  foliage  of  a  tama- 
rind-tree, little  charcoal  fires  show  where 


breakfast  is  being  prepared,  while  faraway 
in  the  distance,  towering  above  the  trees, 
rise  through  the  clear  ether  the  snow-dad 
motmtains  of  Nepanl — the  mighty  Hima- 
layas—  two  hundred  miles  off.  To  cor 
right  is  a  bend  of  the  river  Gundnck,  a 
broad  tributary  of  the  Oanges,  on  whose 
banks,  amid  the  thick  shmbbeiy  and  jangle 
foliage,  appear  occasionally  groups  of  chat- 
tering mcaike;s,  brilliant  blue  jays,  and 
minas,  or  speaking-birds  of  tiie  Arabian 
N^hts. 

Our  much-enjoyed  breakfast  is  at  length 
over,  where  fish,  fowl,  cutlets,  teal, 
game-pie,  prawn-cnrr;,  and  fruit  taste  all 
the  better  for  being  partaken  of  in  the 
open  air ;  and  now  the  servants  hurry  off 
to  cook  their  frugal  me^  of  lentils  and 
rice  and  fish-curry  d;  the  riverside.  Some 
of  our  party  play  lawn-tennis;  others 
stroll  about  among  the  different  camp 
groups  along  with  the  ayahs  and  children. 
The  crackers  distributed  among  the 
children  yield  great  fun  and  excitement 
to  the  natives,  as  each  explosion  unfolds  a 
brooch,  rine,  or  locket,  which  the  aydo, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  duly  appropriat& 
B;-&nd-by  the  elephants  are  marshalled 
in  front  of  tbe  awning,  and  the  sporttmsn 
reascend  the  howdahs  for  a  few  hotin' 
shooting  before  evening  sets  in. 

A  few  of  the  party  embark  on  the  river 
for  a  cruise  a  mile  or  so  down,  to  visit  a 
notable  Hindoo  temple.  It  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  from  tbe  water's  edge, 
and  around  the  outer  court  pundits  wen 
sqmatted  on  mats,  their  monotonous  drawl 
fiUing  the  ur  as  the;  recited  aloud  their 
sbaatraa.  We  are  received  by  one  of  theia, 
who  looks  protestingly  at  our  shoes,  bat, 
nevertheless,  precedes  us  to  an  inner  coort, 
within  which  was  the  door  of  the  templs- 
Hore  he  informs  as  that  we  positively 
cannot  proceed  farther  except  on  discard- 
ing our  shoes,  but  he  opens  the  door  and 
allows  us  to  peer  through.  Within  this 
inner  sanctuary  are  a  bare  stone  floor  and 
walls,  uninviting  in  every  reject,  and  not 
remarkable  for  cleanliness,  m  the  middle 
of  the  place,  on  a  sm^  raised  dais,  stand 
three  wooden  images,  life-dze,  very  like 
big  wooden  dolls  of  hideous  expiesabn, 
got  up  in  coloured  muslins  and  tinsel 
These,  our  guide  told  us,  were  tiie  petsooi- 
fications  of  three  of  ^eir  most  potent 
deities;  tbe  black-faced  one,  M^iadeo, 
being  their  god  of  evil,  whom  thur 
votaries  propitiate  equally  with  tlie  others. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  seen,  which  wis 
rather  disappointing,  consideiiDg  the  hopei 
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niwd  b;  the  Bplendid  exterior,  temuDating 
in  a  lofty  spire,  all  painted  sky-blae  and 
bNtrevn  wi^  gilt  stare.  Retiaciog  oar 
■tept,  oar  srartby  boatman  piloted  oa 
back  to  camp,  where  a  refreshing  cnp 
of  tea  awaited  ub,  and  we  found  the 
qwrtsmen  already  there,  much  satisfied 
with  theirday'a  shikar.  Theii  bag  shoved 
a  plenUfiil  assoitment  of  hares,  partridges, 
vul  qnail,  along  with  a  splsndid  flovikiii, 
that  mnst  have  strayed  down  from  the 
Nepaol  fareats. 

The  sinking  son  soon  fonnd  as  driving 
foil  speed  en  ronte  for  the  bungalow.  Even- 
ing firea  were  being  kindled  in  the  cliiater- 
in^vSlagestbroogh  which  we  passed,  and  the 
thick  rising  smoke  enveloped  the  buffaloes 
in  a  protecting  veU  from  their  relentless 
foe,  the  mosquito.  The  ryo^,  or  peasants, 
wen  dragging  slowly  homewaids  from  their 
field-labours  to  their  evening  meal  and  the 
social  joys  of  the  hookah.  As  dusk 
closed  over  us,  we  required  all  our  wraps 
to  protect  us  from  the  chill  air  and  heavy 
dewB  that  were  rapidly  setting  in.  Near  our 
destination  we  overtook  the  disjointed 
fragments  of  our  late  camp,  in  the  shape 
of  tables,  chairs,  and  baskets,  being  harried 
back  to  the  bungalow  on  the  neads  of 
coolies.  The  foliage  of  the  avenue  was  aUre 
with  the  sparkle  of  the  firefly  aa  we  drove 
through  the  compound.  Once  more  we 
were  m  the  bungalow,  and  soon  after  met 
again  round  the  hospitable  board,  before 
separating  next  morning,  each  for  his  own 
fireddeL 


CHKTSANTUEMUM3. 
PtNK,  orimson,  yslloir,  cn&m,  uid  white  1 
They  call  to  mind  the  loat  delight 

Of  aiuniner'a  fiowery  daja  ; 
The  wintry  wind  wftiln  loud  withoiit. 
While  we  within  draw  cloae  kbout 

Ths  hearth-fire's  Msudly  blaze. 


,  And  make  ita  «....«.»  ..~...i , 
They  kiu  the  sombre,  pictored  walls, 
Whereon  a  gracion*  ahaduw  falls — 

My  gontla  aister'a  form. 
How  soft  the  niBtle  of  the  dtesa 
That  olothea  her  faded  lorelineaB 

In  velvet's  daikeet  fold  t 
How  soft,  how  dark,  the  traaquil  eyes, 
Within  whose  sombre  ahadow  lies 

A  snbtte  gleam  of  gold  ! 
How  calm  she  sits  b  this  calm  light, 
Looia-holding  in  her  fingers  white 

A  blossom  pure  as  snow, 
A  pole  chrysanthemum— ah  me ! 
Yet  summer  roses  bloomed  for  thee. 

My  sister,  long  ago  I 
And  I,  too,  bad  my  happy  share 
UI  joyoui  hope,  and  laughed  at  care 

With  hnvinh  nnUiliof  . 


I  staked  my  manhood  on  the  truth 
Of  Chat  bright  idol  of  my  yonth, 

And  won  a  laiting  grief. 
God  imota  me  in  my  careless  pride. 
And  all  life's  glowing  roses  died 

With  swift  and  sudden  blight ; 
3bame  drew  his  moat  einpaiaoned  dart, 
Ajid  aiming  ateadfast  at  my  heart. 

He  murdered  joy  outright. 
And  thou,  my  wbite  one,  clean  of  soul, 
God  bade  his  waves  of  trouble  roll 

Above  thy  gentle  head  ; 
But  lighter  than  my  cruel  loss 
The  burden  of  thy  hope-wreathed  cross — 

Thy  lover  is  but  dead. 
He  is  but  dead,  and  thou  cantt  creep 
In  twilii^ht  times  (a  work  or  weep 

Beside  his  <^uiet  grave; 
To  picture  meeting  on  that  shore, 
The  land  of  God's  bright  Evermore, 

Beyond  earth's  wind  and  wave. 
But  I  have  no  sueh  sacred  spot 
To  kneel  and  pray  at— she  is  not. 

No  more  than  this  I  know — 
Ab,  Bister  I  link  thy  band  in  mine '. 
No  change  can  (ouidi  my  love  and  tbiae, 

Whatever  come  and  go. 
And  lilie  these  homely  flowers  that  grace 
Our  quaint,  old-fashioned  dwelling-place, 

A  quiet  blesaine  comes 
Upon  the  evening  of  our  days. 
And  growing  by  the  wintry  ways 

We  find  chrysanthemums  '. 


THE  PEINCE'S  QUEST 

A  MODERN  ALLEGORY. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Prince 
who  ought  to  have  been  very  happy, 
but  wasn't.  He  reigned  in  a  gorgeous 
palace,  and  was  rich,  and  powertul,  and 
great,  and  had  everything  he  wanted — 
that  is,  at  least,  be  had  everything  he 
wanted,  except  the  one  thing  that  he 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  on  earth, 
and  to  obtain  which  he  would  have  given 
half  his  kingdom.  He  wonld  have  given 
the  whole,  for  the  matter  of  that,  only  he 
had  already  promised  the  other  half  to 
any  one  who  would  tell  him  what  it  was 
he  wanted. 

Everybody  had  a  guess  at  it,  but  nobody 
seemed  able  to  hit  upon  it.  Everything 
that  was  suggested  he  had;  everytMng 
that  wealth  could  buy,  or  skill  procure,  was 
hie  already.  So  at  last  he  appealed  to  the 
wise  men  of  the  dty,  and  they  put  their 
heads  together,  and  fotind  out  the  wrong 
thing,  and  the  Prince  became  more  de- 
■pondent  than  ever. 

In  the  palace  his  jovial  companions  made 
lat^h  and  jest,  and  kept  the  walls  for  ever 
echoing  to  the  tune  of  their  noisy  merri- 
ment. All  day  long  they  hunted  the  deer 
through  the  forest  gladea,  or  rode  a-h«wk- 
ing  in  gay  cavalcade ;  and  at  night  there 
were  feaetine.  and  dandnir.  and  soncr.  and 
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the  wine  ran  free,  and  the  mirtli  ran  high, 
and  happineBB  beamed  Qpon  every  face 
except  the  Prinoe's.  In  the  midst  of  &11 
the  revelry  he  ut  sUeut  and  apart, 
Bhunned  the  chase  to  muBe  alone  on  what 
this  thing  conid  be,  the  want  of  which, 
with  all  his  wealth,  made  life  seem  ao 


"  Oh,  is  diere  nothing  that  will  fill  this 
aching  void  within  me  t  ^  sighed  the  Prince 
aloud,  one  day,  as  he  threw  himself  down 
on  the  gronnd  beside  a  fallen  tree.  "  Oh, 
is  there  no  one  who  can  tell  me  what  I 
wantl" 

"I  can." 

It  was  a  little  old  man  that  spoke ;  a 
little,  bent,  witherod  old  man,  witib 
wrinkled  face  and  snow-white  hair;  bat 
Us  eyes  were  brighter  than  a  boy's,  and 
bis  voice  was  as  clear  as  a  sweet-toned 
bell,  and,  as  he  looked  down  at  the  Prince 
from  his  seat  on  the  tree,  he  laughed  a 
meny,  childish  laugh. 

The  Prince  looked  up  at  him,  and 
wondered  how  he  got  there,  but  was  too 
Burprised  to  Bpeak,  and  only  stared  in 
silence  at  the  merry,  twinkling  eyes. 

"  Well,"  said  the  little  old  fellow  after 
a  while,  "  shall  I  tell  you  !  Would  yon 
like  to  know  what  it  is  yoa  want,  or  hare 
yoQ  come  to  the  senBible  conclusion  that 
after  all  it  isn't  worth  the  knowing !  I 
think  you'd  batter  not  know,"  he  went  on, 
changing  from  gay  to  grave.  "It  may 
make  you  only  more  unhappy,  It  will 
bring  you  pain  and  trouble.  You  are 
young  and  weak — why  seek  to  know  f 
Rest  with  the  happiness  yon  have,  child. 
Joy  is  only  reached  through  stwrow." 

But  the  Prince  heeded  not  the  warning. 
All  eagerness  and  hope,  he  started  up,  and 
caught  the  old  man  by  the  hand,  and  would 
not  let  him  ga 

"  Tell  me,  you  who  are  wise,  and  who 
know,"  cried  he ;  "  tell  me  what  will  ease 
this  gnawing  pain,  or  I  shall  die.  Tell  me, 
and  I  will  seek  for  it  through  fire  and 
water.  I  am  strong,  not  weak — strong 
to  dare,  to  Bufier,  and  to  win.  I  will  find 
it,  if  it  take  me  all  my  life,  and  cost  me  all 
my  treasure." 

The  old  man  gently  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  Prince's  bead,  and  a  look  of  pity  was 
in  the  bright,  quick  eyes. 

"  Lad,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  was  grave 
and  tender,  "thou  shalt  seek  thy  wish. 
Thou  shalt  toil  for  it,  and  thy  brain  shall 
acha  Thou  shalt  wut  for  it,  and  thy 
heart  ahaU  pant.  Thon  shalt  pass  through 
sorrow  and  throngh  snfierins  (HI  thy  search ; 


bat  when  thou  art  weary  and  footsore  the 
thought  of  it  shall  strengthen  thee,  when 
thy  heart  u  heaviest  the  hope  of  it  shall 
raise  thee  up,  and  in  thy  darkest  hour  it 
shall  come  to  thee  as  the  touch  of  a  mighty 
hand.  Prince,  it  is  Love  thou  lackest.  Go 
seek  it." 

So  the  scales  fell  from  the  Prince's  eyes, 
and  he  stood  as  one  that  baa  suddenly 
emeiged  from  darknesB  into  light,  half- 
bewildered  before  he  understood.  Tbeo 
stretching  out  his  arms,  he  called  to  Love, 
as  thougn  he  would  draw  her  down  &om 
heaven,  and  clasp  her  to  his  heart 

"  Oh,  Lovo,"  he  cried, "  why  have  I  been 
so  blind  as  not  to  know  thy  messenger,  who 
spoke  within  me  t  I  might  have  wandered 
lonely  all  my  life,  uncaring  and  uncared- 
for,  and  never  dreuned  of  thy  dear 
presence,  nor  "ever  have  known  that  'twas 
for  need  of  thy  sweet  voice  that  all  the 
world  seemed  dre^." 

Full  of  gratitude,  he  turned  to  thank  hii 
myaterious  guide,  but  the  little  old  man 
was  gone. 

The  Prince's  own  sentinels  scarcely  knew 
their  lord  when  he  returned  to  the  palace, 
and  even  the  old  hall-porter  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  had  rocked  him  on  his  knee, 
looked  nard  at  him,  and  seemed  inclmed 
to  challenge  his  breathless  entrance.  Never 
was  a  man  so  changed  in  h&lf  an  hgor 
before.  Out  into  taa  woods  had  gone  s 
moody,  sorrowful  youth,  with  waveiiog 
steps  and  dreamy,  downcast  eyes,  while 
back  had  come  a  gallant  Prince,  with  quick, 
firm  tread,  and  head  thrown  back,  and  eyea 
that  flashed  with  high  resolve.  Small 
wonder  if  the  porter  was  in  doubt 

In  the  banquet-hall  his  guests  already 
watted  bis  amTal,  and  hurrying  thither 
straight,  without  a  word  he  passed  up  the 
crowded  room  until  he  reached  the  d^  at 
the  end,  and  there  he  turned  and  spoke: 

"  Friends,"  said  the  Prince,  "  rejoice 
with  me,  for  to-day  I  have  learnt  the, thing 
that  I  want  To-day  I  have  fonnll  out 
what  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  can 
make  me  Itxpfy — the  only  thing  on  earth  I 
have  not  got — the  only  tbuig  I  cannot  do 
without,  and  that  I  mean  to  seek  for  till  1 
have  found.  Let  all  my  true  friends  join 
me,  and  at  to-morrow's  dawn  we  will  stsrl 
to  search  the  world  for  Love." 

Ilien  one  and  all  cheered  loud  and  long, 
and  swore  that  each  was  his  loyal  friend, 
and  swore  that  they  would  follow  him 
throughout  the  whole  wide  worid,  and  they 
drank  a  bumper  to  success,  and  anotiier 
one  to  Love,  and  never  iu  that  palace  had 
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■  banquet  b«en  ao  gay,  and  never  before 
had  sacli  merry  ^esta  lasted  in  that  hall 
Loog  into  the  night  they  drank  aiid  sane, 
and  their  load  laughter  filled  the  palace  full, 
and  overfiowed  through  open  door  and 
window  out  into  the  stillness,  and  the  red 
deer  browatog  heard  it,  and  acudded  away 
down  the  moonlit  glens,  nor  dreamt 
then  of  the  time  when  they  would  fear- 
lenl;  crop  the  grass  round  uie  very  walls 
of  the  palace,  and  rest  secure  and  undis- 
torbed  npOD  its  weed-grown  terraces. 

But  no  shadow  ofthecominggloom  marred 
the  ^flittering  pageantry  on  which  the 
DumtDg  sun  tnrew  down  his  glory,  as  gay 
with  silk,  and  flashing  steel,  and  fluttering 
plnmes,  and  prancing  steeds  the  gallant  train 
of  knighta  and  squires  rode  slowly  down 
Uie  hill  And  hearts  were  light  and  hopes 
vue  high,  but  no  heart  so  light  as  the 
Prince's,  no  hopes  so  high  as  his,  as  he 
rode  at  tbe  head  of  that  gay  throng,  the 
gayest  of  them  all 

At  each  place  that  they  came  to  the 
Prince  enqiured  for  Love,  but  found,  to 
hi*  astotushment,  that^  though  p«ople 
talked  about  her  a  good  deal,  hudly  any- 
one knew  her.  Few  spoke  of  her  as  a 
reality.  Most  folks  looked  upon  her  as  a 
joke ;  others,  as  a  popular  delusion ;  while 
the  one  or  two  who  owned  to  having 
known  her  seemed  half  ashamed  of  the 
acquaintanceship.  There  were  shams  and 
itutations  in  abundance,  but  the  real 
thing,  when  acknowledged,  was  considered 
vnkar,  and  no  one  knew  or  cared  what 
haa  become  of  her. 

The  first  phwe  at  which  they  halted 
was  the  town  of  CommoorSense — a  most 
nncomfortable  place,  all  full  of  close  and 
narrow  streets  that  led  to  nowhere,  and 
inhabited  by  a  race  celebrated  for  the 
(trength  of  their  lungs,  it  being  reckoned 
that  one  man  of  Common-Sense  was  equal 
to  a  dozen  poll-parrots,  and  oonid  talk 
down  gfty  men  of  Intelligence  ftheir 
natoral  enemies)  in  less  than  half  an  nour. 
The  religion  of  this  charming  people  was 
tonching  in  its  aimpljcity.  It  consisted  of 
a  finn  and  earnest  belief  that  they  were 
tnfidlible,  and  that  everybody  else  was  a 
fool ;  and  each  man  wor^pped  him—if 

They  were  quite  indignant  when  the 
Prince  asked  them  where  Love  was. 

"We  know  nothing  at  all  about  her," 
utd  the  men  trf  Common-Sense.  "What 
have  we  to  do  with  Love  1  What  do  yon 
take  OB  fori" 

The  Prince  was  too  polite  to  tell  them 
what  he  took  them  for.  so  maralv  biddinir 


them  adieu  with  a  pitying  smile,  rode  off 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  Love. 

But  he  hod  no  better  Inckat  the  next  place 
they  came  ta  This  was  Tom  Tiddler's 
Land,  and  the  people  there  were  very  busy 
indeed.  So  bnsy  were  they,  picking  np 
the  gold  and  the  sOver,  that  tiiey  hodn  t 
time  even  to  make  themselves  respectable, 
and  their  hands  were  especially  dirty — but 
then  it  was  rather  dirty  work. 

"  Love  I "  said  the  people  of  Tom 
Tiddler's  Land.  "We  don't  keep  it. 
Never  heard  of  it.  Don't  know  wlwt  it 
ia  But  dare  say  we  could  get  it  for  yon. 
What  are  you  wUIine  to  go  to  for  it  T 

"  You  can't  buy  it,  explained  the  Prince. 
"It  is  given." 

"Then  you  won't  get  it  here,  young 
man,"  was  the  cnrt  reply ;  and  they  went 
on  with  their  grovelling. 

At  last  the  Prince  come  to  the  City  of 
Science,  where  he  was  most  hospitably 
received,  and  where  for  the  first  time  he 
learnt  the  great  truth  that  everything  is 
just  precisely  what  one  always  thought  it 
wasn  t,  and  that  nothing  is  what  one  thinks 
it  is.  The  inhabitants  were  all  philoso- 
phers, and  their  occnpation  consisted  of 
finding  oat  things  that  nobody  wanted  to 
know,  and  in  each  day  proving  that  what 
they  themselves  had  stated  the  day  before 
was  all  wrong.  They  were  very  clever 
people,  and  knew  everything — Love  in- 
cluded. She  was  there,  in  the  city,  they 
told  the  delighted  Prince,  and  they  would 
take  him  to  her. 

So,  after  showing  >iini  over  the  town 
and  explaining  to  him  what  everything 
wasn't,  they  took  him  into  their  museum, 
which  was  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
things,  and  in  the  centre  was  Love — the 
most  wonderful  of  them  all.  The  Prince 
couldn't  help  laughing  when  he  saw  it,  bnt 
the  philosophers  were  very  proud  of  it 
It  sat  upright  and  stiff  on  a  straight-backed 
chair,  and  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

"Mode  it  ooraelvee,"  said  the  philo- 
sophers. "  Isn't  it  beautiful  I  Acta  by 
clockwork,  and  never  goes  wrong.  War- 
ranted perfect  in  every  respect  We  have 
aspecial  committee  of  old  ladies  to  look  after 
it,  and  it  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  the  clergy," 

"It's  very  charming,"  answered  the 
Prince,  trying  to  swallow  down  his  disap- 
pointment; "but  I'm  afraid  it's  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  wanted." 

"  Why,  what's  amiss  with  it  t  It's  got 
all  the  Utest  improvements." 

"  Yes."  renlied  the  Prince  with  a  sieb. 
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"that's  jast  it;  I  w&nted  it  vith  all  the 
old  faalt&" 

Agun  the  Prince  jonmefed  on,  and 
ctmo  to  the  town  ot  Society,  where  lived  a 
very  knowing  sort  of  people  called  "Men 
of  the  World,"  who  had  the  repntation  of 
"knowing  their  way  about" — a  reputation, 
the  scqairement  of  which  it  waa  difficult 
to  understand,  seeing  they  never,  by  any 
chance,  went  outside  their  own  town — a 
remarkably  small  one,  although  the  inhabi- 
tants firmly  believed  that  it  was  the  biggest 
and  moat  important  place  on  earth,  and 
that  no  other  city  was  worth  living  in  for  a 
day. 

A  dim  oil-lamp  burnt  night  and  day  in 
tiie  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  people  of 
Society  were  nnder  the  impression  that  all 
Ught  came  from  that,  for  as  they  crawled 
about  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  never 
raised  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  sun.  When  they 
had  crawled  once  forwards  and  backwards 
across  their  little  town,  they  thought  they 
had  seen  "life,"  and  would  squat  in  a 
comer,  and  yawn,  till  they  died. 

When  the  Prince  mentioned  the  name 
of  Love  to  theoB  creatures,  they  hurst  into 
a  coarse,  loud  langh.  "  Is  that  what  you 
call  it  I "  said  they.  "Why,  wherever  do 
you  come  froml  We  know  what  vou 
mean,  thongL  Oome  along."  And  tney 
took  him  into  a  dingy  room,  and  showed 
him  a  hideons,  painted  thing  that  made 
him  sick  to  look  upon. 

"Let  us  leave  this  place  quickly,"  said 
the  Prince,  tumiug  to  his  followers.  "  I 
cannot  breathe  in  this  foul  air.  Let  us  get 
out  into  God's  light  agaia  So  they 
mounted  in  haste  and  rode  awsy,  leaving 
the  men  who  "knew  their  way  about 
crawling  aboat  the  ways  they  knew  so 
well 

Farther  and  farther  into  the  weary 
world  wandered  the  Prince  on  his  search ; 
but  Love  was  still  no  nearer,  and  tJiongh 
his  heart  waa  ever  brave,  it  beat  lesa  hope- 
fully every  day.  Time  after  time  he  heard 
of  her,  and  started  off,  only  to  find 
some  worthless  sham — a  golden  image— a 
dressed-up  doll  —  a  lifeiesa  statue  —  a 
giggling  fooL  Shams,  shams,  shams !  Shams 
wherever  he  went,  and  men  and  women 
worshipping,  and  hugging  them  close  to 
their  breasts — fighting  for  them,  living  for 
them,  dying  for  them,  and  knowing  all  the 
while  that  they  were  shams ;  and  each  time 
the  Prince  tamed  away,  more  sick  at  heart 
than  ever. 

Only  a  tida  remnant  of  all  that  brilliant 


host  which  years  ago  had  started  full  of  hops 
and  enterprise,  aow  rode  beeide  the 
saddened  Prince,  and,  aa  they  toiled  on 
WearOy  ^m- place  to  place,  the  few  grew 
fewer  still. 

Once  they  came  to  a  place  where  Love 
had  really  been ;  but  that  was  long  ago,  and 
now  she  had  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  It 
was  the  City  of  Bomance,  and  all  the 
citizens  were  poeta. 

"Ah,"  said  one  irtiite-haired  old  nun, 
whom  the  Prince  stopped  to  question  with- 
out the  gates,  "1  knew  her  well.  She 
reigned  here,  happv  and  contented,  when  I 
was  young ;  but  these  new  fellows— they 
have  frightened  her  away.  They  never  let 
her  rest  a  minute,  but  worried  her  to 
death.  One  day  they  would  all  be  wor- 
shipping her,  and  the  next  they'd  call  hK 
names,  and  want  to  kill  her.  On  Mondsy 
she  was  a  saint,  and  on  Tuesday  a  devil 
They  made  out  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  stupid  things  they  did,  and  a  man 
couldn't  have  the  goat,  or  feel  a  little  un- 
steady after  dinner,  bntshe  was  blamed  forit; 
and  when  they  told  her  that  everyone  who 
met  her  either  immediately  died  or  com- 
mitted suicide,  the  poor  little  thing  got  so 
unhappy  that  she  ran  away,  and  we've 
never  seen  her  since.  I  don't  think  they 
were  very  sorry.  They  didn't  understand 
her  any  more  than  anybody  can  understand 
them.  They've  filled  up  her  place,  now, 
with  a  miserable  half  -  dead  -  and  -  alive 
creatnre,  as  much  like  Love  aa  vinegar  is 
like  wine,  and  the  way  they  talk  to  her  is 
really  quite  indelicate.  Between  you  and 
me,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  there  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense  talked  here.  Some  of  ns 
talk  so  much  nonsense,  that  even  we  our- 
selves can't  stand  it,  and  we  have  to  turn 
them  out  They  are  called  '  critics '  after 
they  are  turned  out — I  don't  know  why — 
and  theygo  about  explaining  what  we 
mean.  Why,"  and  he  sunk  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  don't 
know  that  ourselves;"  and  the  old  poet 
hobbled  away  towards  the  city. 

And  now,  not  a  single  one  of  all  who 
had  shouted  their  loyalty  so  loudly  was 
left,  when  weaiy,  baffled,  and  disheartened, 
the  Prince  at  last  turned  back.  A  great 
longing  was  upon  him  to  be  once  more 
among  his  own  people,  and  to  see  his  own 
land  again ;  and  so,  with  this  last  hope,  he 
still  toiled  on,  and  each  day  pressed  on 
quicker,  fearing  lest  death  might  overtake 
him  by  the  way,  and  that  his  tired  eyes 
never  more  would  rest  upon  the  old  grey 
towers  and  sweet  green  woods  of  home. 


Bat  the  diear;  rood  'came  to  an  end  at 
length,  and  one  evening  he  looked  down 
npim  hie  paUce,  as  it  hy  Wore  him 
Iwthed  in  the  red  of  the  sinking  son. 
Baatfo],  now,  he  stood  for  a  while,  feaatiag 
hit  hnngi7  &jne  npon  the  loDzed-for  ught, 
and  then  tiis  thoughts  ebbed  alowl;  back 
to  that  morning,  long  ago,  when  he  bad 
tudden  it  adieo,  and  bad  ridden  forth  into 
tha  world  upon  his  qaest  for  Lo7e. 

Bat  ah !  How  chuiged  the  place  I  How 
changed  himself  since  than  1 

He  had  left  it  as  a  gallant  Prince  with 
sll  the  pride  of  pomp  aroond  him,  and  a 
gaady  throng  of  flattering  courtiers  at  his 
aide.  He  crept  back,  broken-hearted  and 
alone.  He  had  left  it  standing  fair  and 
stately  in  the  morning  light,  and  bright 
with  life  and  sound;  now  it  was  mined, 
desolate,  and  silent ;  the  bats  flew  oat  of 
the  banqoet-halJ,  and  the  grass  grew  on  the 
hearths.  Another  had  uaarped  bis  throne; 
his  people  bad  forgotten  him,  and  not  even  a 
iog  was  there  to  give  him  a  welcome  boma 

As  he  passed  throagh  the  damp,  chill 
rooms  a  thoasand  echoing  footsteps  started 
np  on  every  side,  as  though  his  entrance  had 
distnrbed  some  ghostly  revel,  and  when, 
having  reached  a  little  room  that  in  old 
times  he  had  been  wont  to  go  to  for 
soUtude,  he  entered,  and  shot  himself  in, 
it  seemed  as  tbongh  the  frightened  spirits 
had  hurried  away,  slamming  a  thoasand 
doors  behind  them. 

There,  in  the  darkness,  be  sat  himself 
down,  and  boned  his  face  in  bis  hands, 
and  wept ;  and  sat  thers  long  throngh  the 
silent  boors,  lost  in  his  own  bitter  thoughts. 
So  lost,  that  he  did  not  hear  a  gentle 
tapping  at  the  doer — did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  and  a  (amid  voice  asking  to  come  in 
— did  not  hear  a  light  step  close  beside 
Mm,  nor  see  a  little  maiden  ait  herBelf 
dovm  at  his  feet — did  not  know  she  was 
there  till,  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  he  raised  his 
bead  and  looked  into  the  gloom.  Then 
his  eyes  met  hers,  and  he  started,  and 
looked  down  at  the  sweet,  shy  face,  amazed 
sad  half  in  doubt 

"  Why,  you  are  Love  J "  sud  the  Prince, 
takmg  her  little  hands  in  his.  "  Where 
have  you  been,  'sweet  1  I've  sought  yoa 
everywhere." 

"Not  everywhere,"  said  Love,  nestling 
against  him  with  a  little  half-sad  laugh ; 
"not  everywhera  I've  been  here  all  the 
time.  I  was  here  when  yoa  went  away, 
and  I've  been  waiting  for  yoa  to  come 
back — 30  long," 

And  so  the  Prince's  ouest  was  ended. 
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CAJaOLa 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  word 
"  carol "  was  used  in  England  as  a  synonym 
for  a  song  before  the  time  of  Giiaucer,  bat 
we  find  that  post  using  it  in  a  sense  which 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country, 
namely,  dancing.  The  primitive  conception 
of  a  carol,  wheUter  as  a  dance  or  a  song,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  is  one  of  festivity 
or  rejoicing.  None  of  our  surviving  carols, 
however,  go  far  enough  back  to  throw  any 
light  OD  uie  infancy  and  youth  of  carol 
literature.  Amoag  the  oldest  we  possess 
are  to  be  found  both  the  religions  hymn 
and  the  joyons  secular  song  in  honour  of 
Christmss.  This,  therefore,  may  be  taken 
as  the  natural  division  of  all  oar  existing 
carol  literature — the  religioos  hymn  St  to 
he  sung  in  churches  or  religions  assemblLes 
and  on  solemn  occasions,  and  the  joyous 
song  which  might  usher  in  the  wassail- 
bowl  in  the  balls  of  the  great,  or  enliven 
the  kitchen  of  the  peasant  or  the  parlour 
of  the  village  ale-house.  There  were 
regular  wassail-songs,  which,  from  their 
character,  could  only  be  sung  on  special 
occasions,  or  at  particular  stages  of  a  feast, 
or  by  persons  going  from  door  to  door 
witha  wassail-bowL  But  although  the  carol 
is  now  associated  inseparably  with  Christ- 
mas, it  was  not  confined  exclasively  to 
Christmas  rejoicings. 

The  custom  of  singing  at  Christmas 
dates,  of  coarse,  from  tbe  beginning  of  the 
GhristJan  era,  and  it  is  certain  enough  that 
the  secular  song  was  not  associated  with 
the  sacred  hymn  in  Christmas  festivities 
until  Christmas  itself,  as  a  genuinely 
solemn  Christian  festival,  had  become,  to 
some  extent,  secularised  by  blending  with 
pagan  rites  and  conceptions.  It  was  at  a 
very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  feasting  to  excess  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Fathers ;  and  if  excess  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  dancing  had  grown 
to  such  proportions  in  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  century  as  to  call  forth  a  rebuke 
from  some  saintly  ecclesiastic  like  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  we  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  secular  song  had  taken  its  part 
also  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival. 

Secular  singing  at  Christmas  had  become 
common  in  this  country  long  before  the 
Norman  Con<jaest.  The  outbreak  of  plays, 
maBC[aes,  s[>ectacles,  mtmuneries,  and  dis- 
guisingB  which  followed  the  Norman  Qon- 
quest,  with  dancing  and  games  of  dice, 
was  no  doubt  accompanied  with  secular 
simdne.   These  pageants  were  attended  br 
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strolling  muutrela,  and  althoi^h  we  know 
only  very  indifferently  how  the  early  oom- 
monplace  nmutrels  amneed  the  common 
people,  we  forbtmatiely  poBBeaa  in  a  manu- 
script in  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society,  the 
eong-book  of  a  minstrel  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  collection  shows  at  least 
thst  at  the  latter  date  these  wandering 
Homers  were  stocked  with  an  exteosire 
anpply  of  pieces  fitted  for  every  occasion, 
from  the  most  solemn  to  that  of  the  wildest 
revelry.  W&rton,  writing  of  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  makes  mention  of 
two  itinerant  singers  named  "Oiitroaringe 
Dick,"  and  "  Wat  Wimbas,"  who  sometimes 
made  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  a  day  by 
singing  at  fairs,  festivals,  ana  celebra- 
tions ;  and  they  wonld,  no  doubt,  be  as 
willing  to  earn  an  honest  penny  by  singing 
carols  as  by  singing  jovial  songs. 

It  is  not  tUI  we  come  to  the  sixteenth 
century  that  we  find  carol-singing  becoming 
a  widely  popnJar  custom  at  Christmas  and 
other  festivals.  In  fact,  the  uxteenth 
century  and  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  carol-eiaeing 
period  of  oat  national  manners— including 
nnder  carol  both  the  jovial  Christmas  song 
and  the  mora  or  less  sacred  Christmas  or 
Easter  hymn.  We  give  a  verse  or  two 
from  a  very  old  one  describing  a  contest 
for  supremacy  between  the  ivy  and  the 
holly,  which  ta  found  in  a  manoacript  of 
the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth  {1422-1461), 
and  has  been  printed  by  Ritson  : 
Nay,  ivy,  nay  hyt  ahall  not  be  I  wye. 
Let  holly  have  the  mayitry  as  the  inanfti  ya. 

Holly  Btond  \a  the  hall  fayre  to  behold 

Ivj  itoud  w^out  the  dore,  sho  ya  ful  sore  m,  oold. 
Nay,  ivy,  etc. 
Holly  and  his  mery  men  they  dawniyn  (dftnee)  and 

they  syng, 
Ivy  and  her  maydeiu  the;  wepyn  (weep)  and  they 

The  contrast,  to  the  discredit  of  the  ivy, 
is  carried  on  through  several  verses.  The 
same  manuscript  contains  one  of  a  sacred 
character  of  the  same  age,  from  which  we 
also  qnote  an  example  : 

When  Oryat  wm  born  o  Mary  tie 

In  Bedlam  in  that  fayre  oyte 

ADRsllia  aangeu  w>  mirth  and  ^la 

In  eicelais  gloria 

Herdmen  beheld  these  angellU  bright 


In  one  of  the  Coventry  pageants  belong- 
ing to  th«  early  part  of  the  same  century, 
there  are  three  carols,  of  which  that  sung 
by  the  shepherds  who  saw  the  Star  in  the 
East  may  be  given  as  a  sample : 


As  I  rode  oat  this  endeoes  []ast)nt8ht. 
Of  thre  joll  sheppardea  I  snr  a  si^t. 
And,  sll  aboiite  their  fold,  a  star  shons  bright. 
They  sanM  terii  terlow 

So  merreii  the  ibeppardes  ther  pipe*  can  blow. 
By  ISSl  carol  -  singing  had  become 
common  enough  to  justify  W.  de  Worde, 
one  of  our  earu'est  printers,  in  printing  a 
set  of  them,  from  which  we  see  that  the 
singing  of  a  boar's  head  carol  at  the  intro- 
dnctios  of  the  boar's  head  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Christmas  feast  was  a  coatom  then 
in  use.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  year  11 70 
it  was  introduced  at  one  of  the  banquet* 
of  Henry  the  Second  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  Dibdin,  in  his  Typog,  Antiq., 
vol  ii,  pi  252,  gives  a  later  version  of  the 
song  than  De  Worde's,  as  it  was  sung  in 
Qaoen's  College,  Oxford,  but  the  difference 
between  them  is  slight.  The  earliest 
extant  poem,  dating  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  ran  tbns : 

The  bore's  head  in  hand  bring  I 
With  gorlans  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  yon  all  synge  merely, 

Qui  estis  in  cnnrivio. 
The  bore's  heed  I  understaude 
1b  the  chefs  serTvce  in  this  lande, 
Loke,  wherever  it  be  fande 

Servite  anm  oantioo. 
Be  gladde  lordes,  both  more  and  Iwse 
For  this  hath  ordeyned  our  Stewards 
To  cheere  you  all  this  ChristmBsse 

The  bore's  head  witb  muatarde. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sylvester,  in  his 
Garland,  quotes  one  which  he  considers 
much  older  than  De  Wbrde's.  But  there 
are  better  boar's  head  carols  than  any  of 
these,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Ritson,  the  music  for  some  of  them  being 
in  Mr,  Stafford  Smith's  Musica  Antiqua. 

As  the  splendour  of  the  Chrutmas 
festive  celebrations  increased  at  Court,  in 
baronial  ball,  and  throughout  the  conntry 
generally,  carol-singing  became  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  ceremonial  and  en- 
joyment. Among  our  earliest  carols  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  that  bands  of 
persons  roamed  abont  from  house  to  house 
singing  carols,  which  generally  contained 
a  begging  appeal  for  some  Chrisbnas 
charity  in  return  for  Chriatmaa  good 
wishes.  By  Shakespeare's  time  carol- 
singing  in  the  streets  was  quite  common. 
Sometimes  the  carol  makes  the  singers 
beg  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the 
Christmas  cheer.  There  was  probably  no 
distinguishable  difference  between  a  wasrail 
song  and  a  convivial  carol,  as  is  shown  in 
Stevenson's  Twelve  Months,  where  we 
read  of  "  the  chearfoll  carols  of  the  wsssel 
cup." 

The  Puritan  Revolution  brought  carol- 


lingiDg,  like  many  other  social  amoiemeiita, 
&]moBt  to  an  end  tor  a  time.  Before  the 
Civil  War  eren  broke  oat,  an  effort  was 
made  to  subatitiite  Paidm- singing  for 
Christmas  caroU.  Ab  early  as  1597,  a 
book  of ' '  Qodly  and  Splrito^  Songs  "  was 
"coUectit"  and  pabliahed  at  Edinbargh, 
vith  the  object  of  sapersediug  the  secular 
songs  of  the  period — the  tunes  of  the 
secular  songs,  however,  being  retained.  In 
1681  a  similar  assortment  of  pions  and 
godly  songs  was  printed  in  English  at 
Qhent  with  the  like  object.  Wjib  the 
Beetoration  the  rebonnd  oocnrred,  and 
carol-singing  was  resnmed  along  with  so 
many  other  old  English  costoms,  and  held 
&i  sway  antil  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  centary.  All  through  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenUi  centnries,  colleo- 
tions  of  carols  continued  to  be  made  and 
published,  or  republished,  and  these  form 
bat  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  earol 
literature  in  EngWd,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  now  lost  Many  a  chorister  in  village 
cbncheB  tried  his  band  at  carol-making, 
adapting  the  words  either  to  an  old 
faroorite  air,  or — as  sometimes  happened — 
to  a  tune  of  his  own  composition.  But 
as  die  old  middl»-age  notion  of  Christmas 
costinaed  to  die  oot  under  the  advance- 
ment of  Protestant  feeling  and  modem 
ideas,  the  sigm'ficance  of  the  carol  to  a 
gnat  extent  evaporated,  and  we  read  in 
Hone  (on  Mysteries),  for  example,  of  a 
earol  with  the  carious  title,  "A  Christmas 
Carol  on  Pekoe-Tea,"  pabliahed  in  1729  ; 
and  in  a  collection  of  Welsh  carols,  pab- 
lished  at  Shrewsbury  in  1779,  we  read  of 
a  carol  to  Cupid,  and  also  of  a  nightingale 
caroL  Besides  Christmas  carols,  tie  Welsh 
collection  contains  summer  carols.  May 
caroia,  and  winter  carols,  showing,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  the  carol  was  not 
aeceeearily  identified  with  Christmas. 

While  Chaucer  uses  the  word ' '  carol "  in 
the  sense  we  have  already  indicated,  we 
have  both  witii  him  and  with  the  French 
the  word  "  nowel,"  which  not  only  means 
Christmas,  bat  also  a  carol-song  and  a  cry 
of  }oy.  It  bad  become  so  common  in 
England  as  a  name  for  Christmas  and  for 
carol,  that  it  is  constantly  occurring  in  the 
old  English  carols  in  ths  one  or  the  other 
*ensa  The  following  stanza  from  a  carol 
belonging  to  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
illiutntes  this  point ; 

Nowel,  aowel  in  yis  halla, 

Make  moire,  I  pre^  za  alte. 

On  to  vi  obvjd  may  we  eftUe 

UUo  Oae  erimine. 
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And  this  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
farther  Olustrates  it : 

I  am  here,  Syce  Cristmaase, 

i™  ■  lord,  8 

,  bathe 
Nowell. 

The  history  of  carol-singing  can  be  traced 
to  as  early  a  period  in  ^"ance  aa  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  collections  of  old  carols  are 
perhaps  more  numerous  in  the  former  coun- 
try tl^  in  the  latter.  The  ignorance  of 
the  middle  ages  sometimes,  however,  led 
to  an  amusing  mianse  of  the  word,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  priest  at  Dijon,  who,  con- 
foonding  Noah  and  Nowell  several  times  in 
a  sermon,  spoke  of  the  patriarch  Xowell 
(Christmas),  and  of  the  rainbow  of  the 
covenant  entered  into  with  Nowell  (Christ- 
mas). It  is  said  that  in  Burgundy  the 
'Common  people  confooifd  the  name  of  the 
patriarch  with  the  name  of  Christmas  in 
the  same  way. 

Sandys  quotes  an  amusing  story  from 
Pasqail  s  jests  of  a  humorous  old  knight 
who,  to  make  himself  merry  at  Christmas, 
Bsnt  for  many  of  his  tenants  and  poor 
neighbours  and  their  wives  to  dinner.  He 
wodld  not  allow  any  of  them  to  eat  till 
someone  had  the  courage  to  assert  tjiat  he 
ruled  bis  wife  and  to  sing  a  carol  on  behalf 
of  his  male  friends.  No  one  oared  about 
venturing  on  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  in 
presence  of  his  better-half;  but  at  last, 
"  with  much  adoe,  after  a  dry  hemme  or 
two,  a  dreaming  companion  drew  out  as 
much  aa  be  durst  towards  an  ill-fashioned 
ditty." 

The  humorous  old  knight  laid  a  similar 
obligation  on  the  women^that  none  of 
them  shoold  drink  until  she  that  ruled  her 
husband  had  sung  a  Christmas  carol. 
Whereupon  everyone  of  themfell  "  to  such 
a  singing  that  Uiere  was  never  heard  such 
a  catteiwaulling  piece  of  musicke.  Whereat 
the  knight  laughed  so  heartily  that  it  did 
him  aa  much  good  as  his  CbriBtmas-pi&" 

Sometimes  carols  were  sung  in  parts, 
and  there  are  manuscripts  of  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
with  music  for  them  set  to  three  or  four 
vmces.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  former 
Ring  is  a  sum  of  thbteen  shillings  and 
foorpence,  paid  to  William  Ooinish,  a  court 
poet  and  composer,  for  "  setting  of  carrall 
vpon  Cristmaa  Day  in  reward."  Sandys 
mentions  tite  entiy  of  a  sum  of  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  in  the  church- 
wardens' account  of  one  of  the  London 
churches,  in  1G37,  "  for  carrolls  for 
Christmaa,"    It  most  be  owned  that  the 
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literary  quality  of  the  old  carols  is  Ten^ 
poor,  except  in  the  csae  of  the  fev  whioi 
come  ^om  the  hand  of  snch  writers  as 
Kobeit  Herrick,  Ben  Johsson,  or  Pope. 
Charles  Wesley's  immortal  hjmn,  Bark, 
the  Herald  Angels  Sing,  is  the  grandest,  as 
well  aa  the  most  populu  Ghiistmas  carol  of 
onrown  or  anytime,  and  seems  destined  to 
survive  all  its  literary  kith  and  kin.  Com- 
paring the  old  carols  with  modem  hymns, 
the  inferiority  of  the  former  is  immeasur- 
able, and  to  pus  from  the  one  to  the  other 
is  to  enter  a  totally  new  world. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  carols  consists 
very  often  of  some  middle-age  legend,  the 
versified  narrative  of  some  scriptnral 
incident,  a  little  religions  or  moral  poem, 
and  the  genuine  Christmas  social  or 
roystering  song.  Among  the  legends  and 
scripture  incidents,  The  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  The  Cherry -Tree  Legend,  the 
meaeogB  of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  viut  of  the  Magi,  and  the  three 
ships,  are  favourite  topics.  In  the  carol  of 
The  Holy  Well  is  to  bo  fotmd,  perhaps,  the 
sweetest  stanza  in  the  whole  of  carol 
literatnre.  Jesns,  when  a  child,  had 
obtained  his  mother's  permission  to  play, 
and  CD  requesting  some  little  children  who 
were  playing  at  the  Holy  Well  to  allow 
him  to  join  them,  they  refiised  with  a 
jeer  at  his  poverty.  Taming  home  in 
tears  to  his  mother,  he  tells  her  what  they 
said,  and  ehe,  knowing  the  child's  Divine 
power,  advised  him  to  retom  and  destroy 
them.  Jesns  replies  in  the  following 
exquisitely  simple  and  beantiful  lines : 
"Nay,  naj,"  sweet  Jesns  mildly  uid  ; 

"  Nay,  n»y,  that  cuiuot  be. 
For  there  srs  too  many  unfiil  »onla 
Crying  out  for  tbe  help  of  me." 

While  tiia  metres  of  the  carols  are 
infinitely  Tarious,  the  verse  is  too  often 
the  merest  doggerel.  But  they  are 
redeemed  by  their  piety,  their  uttessness, 
their  earnestness  and  simplicity ;  and  frcun 
toe  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  they 
are  of  value  as  embalming  sentiments 
which  have  long  since  passed  utterly  away. 
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A  erOBT  OF  EENSINQTON  0ARDBN8. 

CHAPTER  HI. 
"  W^AT  does  all  this  mean,  Miss  Lane  I 
A  '  grand  lady  with  bine  gloves  and  gold 
boots '  wanting  yon  to  go  and  see  her,  and 
giving  Flo  sweets — nasty,  unwholesome 
thiof^,  I've  no  doubt,  and  just  what  I 


should  most  disapprove  of.  'Gold  boots  I' 
Have  you  been  making  acqaalntance  wiUt 
some  ballet-dancer  1  I  really  should  Uke 
to  know  what  my  child  is  talking  abontk" 

It  was  on  Sunday,  and  the  whole  family 
were  assemblod  at  lunch,  a  meal  dignified 
for  that  day  by  the  name  of  early  Anner, 
as  was  proper  in  an  orthodox  Church  of 
England  household,  with  servants'  souls  to 
be  considered^n  the  evening  I  Flo  had 
b^en  holdiDK  forth  for  some  minutes  in  her 
childish  treble,  respecting  certain  sweet- 
meats which  Egbert  and  Tommy  accused 
her  of  secreting  in  a  soap-dish,  and  eating 
in  privacy  instead  of  sharing  with  them. 
Mrs.  Farquharson's  voice  broke  in  on  tiia 
discussion  in  a  tone  of  sharp,  imperious 
annoyance,  calculated  to  shatter  the  nerves 
of  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

"  They  were  bronie-ooloured  kid-boota, 
not  gold,"  said  Susie,  blushing  vehemently. 
"That  is  only  Flo's  way  of  describing 
them;  and  indeed,  ss  to  the  little  box  irf 
sweets  the  lady  gave  her,  I  have  taken 
care  she  should  not  eat  more  than  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  I  thought — that  is,  I  didn't 
like  to— to  seem  rude  by  refusing  them." 

"  The  lady  I  What  lady  t  Do  I  know 
her,  may  I  ask  1 " 

"  I — ^1  don't  know.  No,  I — think  noi 
She  is  an  Amerioan,"  Susan  stammered 
faintly,  her  cheeks  burning  still. 

"I  think  not,  too,"  Mrs.  Farquharson 
retorted  sarcastically.  "An  American 
lady  with  bronze  boots  and  bright  bine 
gloves  eating  bonbons  in  the  GardenB  of  a 
morning!  An  Amerioan  circus-rider,  or 
Bomethmg  of  that  sort,  I  should  say.  Miss 
Lana  I  am  surprised  at  yoa  And  to 
bring  tny  child  into  contact  with  snch  a 
person  1    I  would  not  have  believed  it." 

"  Waa  she  a  drcus-rider  I  But — oh, 
mummy ! — they're  always  on  white  horses, 
and  she  hadn't  a  horse  at  all,  or  a 
hoop  with  paper  on  it  either,"  Flo  cried  out 
eagerly. 

"  She  left  'em  behind  her  at  the  circus," 
said  Egbert  patronisingly.  "We'll  all  go 
there  and  see  her  jump.  Will  ahe  let  us 
in  free,  Laney  t " 

Susie's  confusion  and  timidity  mad*  it 
difScult  for  her  to  get  a  hearing  at  all. 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Farquharson,  she — ahe 
was  a  lady,"  she  said,  more  eunest  in  her 
friend's  defence  tlun  she  would  have  dued 
to  be  in  her  own.  "I — I  am  sure  you 
would  have  said  so  if  you  had  met  her.  I 
think  they  are  quite  wealthy  people,  lluty 
— her  mother  and  she — are  staying  at  the 
Great  Western  Hptel  for  a  few  weeks,  iost 
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to  be  neai  the  Bow  and  Gardeiu,  aad  ve 
happened  to  be  tdtting  on  the  Bune  bench 
one  day.  It  waa  quite  by  accident  We 
hare  omy  met  two  or  three  times  altogether, 
but — bat  she  asked  me  last  time — I  mean 
ghe  said  abs  wanted  me  to  know  her 
mother,  and  that  if  yoa  could  spare  me — if 
yon  didn't  mind  my  going  there  this  after- 
soon.  Of  conise  I  did  not  promise,  bat  it 
would  only  be  for  an  hoar,  after  the 
children's  serrice,  and " 

"  Not  on  any  aecoiint,"  Mrs.  Farqubarson 
intermpted ;  "  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing,  and  I  am  anrprised  yon  should  ask 
me.  I  always  thought  yoa  so  steady,  Miss 
Lane,  and  if  even  these  people  were  old 
friends  of  yoors,  or  your  parents — but 
■txangers,  possibly  most  disrepatable— 

"  What  is  '  disrepablB,'  mummy  1 "  Flo 
asked  qaickly.  "  Is  it  something  bad  t  I 
didn't  Uke  ber,  though  she  did  give  me  l^e 
sweets,  'caose  she  called  me  ngly  for  telliog 
Miss  Lane  to  pick  np  my  ball,  and  ^on 
know,  mummy,  you  said  I  wasn't  to  dirty 
my  white  silk  gloves,  and  Miss  Lane's  gloTee 
is  only  common  grey  cotton  ones.  I'fongbt' 
that  lady  veiy  rude,  and  I  shall  call  her 
'  disrepable '  when  I  see  her  again." 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  put  in 
her  father  sharply.  "  My  dear,"  frowning 
with  marital  significance  at  his  wife,  "I 
wish  yoa  would  be  more  careful  what  you 
say  before  the  childrea  Some  of  my  best 
customera  at  present,  people  I  wouldn't 
offend  for  anything,  happen  to  beAmericans. 
It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  if  this  girl 
turns  out  to  b«  one  of  them,  and  Flo  tells 
her  we  say  she  is  disreputable." 

Mrs.  Farqoharson  coloured  and  looked 
annoyed. 

"I  don't  see  what  reason  yoa  have  to 
imagine  each  an  unlikely  thing,"  she 
ohsCTved  testily. 

"  The  same  as  you  have  to  imagine  the 
other.  There  is  Yan  Oroedner,  now.  I 
don't  know  a  man  I  want  more  to  stand 
well  with  at  tbo  present  moment  He  lives 
in  Lancaster  Gate,  and  has  more  than  one 
dao^iter " 

"Who — lives  in  the  Groat  Western 
Hotel  I "  put  fu  Mr&  Farquharson  crush- 
But  for  once,  Susan  forgot  herself,  and 
before  Mr.  Farqubarson  coold  be  crushed, 
turned  to  him  with  glowing  cheeks  and 
rounded  eyes. 

"Oh,"  she  said  eagerly,  "she  —  the 
yonng  lady,  I  mean — did  speak  of  a  Mrs. 
Van  Groedner.  She  is  not  one  of  her 
damrhters.     She  is  a  Miss  Medlicott  her- 


self, and  ber  brother  is  somethii^  in  the  Em- 
bassy here;  but  she  said  Mrs.  Van  Groedner 
was  going  to  present  her  at  the  next 
Drawing  Boom.  She^she  was  on  her  way 
to  Lancaster  Gate  when  I  saw  her  last" 

"  Aha  I  there,  my  dear,  what  did  I  tell 
youl"  cried  Mr.  Farqubarson  with  male 
injudiciousness. 

His  wife  retorted  on  it  immediately. 

"What,  my  dearl"  she  repeated  inno- 
cently. "  Beuly,  I  don't  remember.  I  was 
busy  oarving,  and  your  conversation  with 
Miss  Lane  not  being  a  veir  interesting 
One,  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  listen  to  it  aa 
attentively  as  I  might  have  done.  If  it 
had  to  do  with  the  person  in  the  bronze 
boots,  I  can  only  repeat  that  whatever 
account  she  may  give  of  herself,  she  is 
qaite  as  likely  to  have  made  it  ap  as  not 
n  she  had  been  anybody  decent,  or 
desirous  of  knowing  me,  she  would  not 
have  set  about  it  by  striking  np  a  clandes- 
tine acquaintance  with  my  nursery-gover- 
ness. Miss  Lane,  I  must  really  ask  you  to 
drop  the  subject  I  am  sorry,  even  for 
once,  to  be  obuged  to  refuse  any  request  of 
yours,  bat  in  this'  case  I  fee!  sure  your 
estimable  stepfather  would  say  that  I  was 
only  acting  in  defence  of  your  youth  and 
inexperience." 

Susie  said  nothing.  In  truth  she  was 
not  made  for  fighting;  and  the  grievoas- 
ness  of  the  disappointment  only  bad  the 
effect  of  crushing  out  her  powers  of  plead- 
ing against  it  Shewentapstairsafter  dinner 
and  cried  bitterly — cried  till  she  made  ber 
nose  red,  and  set  all  the  children  exclum- 
ing  at  her ;  bat  how  could  she  help  it  1 
To  have  the  very  first  request  for  leave  of 
absence  she  bad  ever  made  refused ;  to  bo 
sbat  up  in  that  dull,  hot  schoolroom  with 
three  noisy,  unsympathetic  boys  and  one 
firetfnl  girl,  when  she  might  have  been 
walking  h^pily  over  the  green  grass  with 
her  &ieud — tor  Virginia  had  promised  to 
meet  her  a|i  the  fountains,  and  escort  her 
to  the  hotel— oh,  it  was  too  bad  !  The 
poor  child  could  have  cried  again  each 
time  she  thought  of  it  I 

But  fate  had  kmder  things  m  store  for 
her,  if,  indeed,  it  was  fate  who  was  kind 
and  Mrs.  Farqubarson  cruel,  as  to  which 
there  may  be  doubts.  Only  a  tew  days 
later,  as  Sosie  was  entering  the  silk- 
department  of  Whiteley's  huge  establish- 
ment, a  familiar  voice  greeted  her  with : 

"Why — if  it  am't  my  Miss  Lane  I 
Mother,  do  see!"  and  she  found  herself 
in  the  datcb  of  a  little  outstretched  hand 
from   one  of   two  ladies   seated  at  the 
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conoter,  and  almost  before  ehe  racogniBed 
the  flpoaker,  was  being  intiodaced  to  her 
mother,  a  forty-year-ola  edition  of  Virainia, 
more  powdered,  more  fringed,  Mid,  if  pos- 
sible, more  dressed,  with  the  bine  eyes 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  boUed,  the 
lilies  and  roses  tamed  to  whitey-brown 
paper,  and  the  delicately  sharp  oatlines  of 
cheek  and  chin  lost  in  s^amy  bagginess ; 
vet  at  the  same  time  bo  ridicaloasly  like 
her  danghter  that  no  one  would  have 
dreamt  of  qaestioning  the  relationship  for 
a  moment. 

She  looked  the  essence  of  good-bnmoor, 
however,  and  was  certainly  more  polite 
than  many  English  dowagers  might  have 
been  under  the  circamstances ;  for  she  not 
only  gave  Sosie  her  hand,  bat  told  her,  in 
a  vetT  powerful  nasal  accent,  that  she  was 
delighted  to  meet  an  acqnamtance  of 
Virginia's  of  whom  she  had  already  heard 
so  much. 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  Yirginia,  pouting, 
"111  not  have  that.  Miss  Lane  ain't  an 
'  acqusintimcQ '  of  mine  at  alL  Acquain- 
tances are  people  you're  introduced  to  in 
drawing-rooms,  and  just  say  ten  stiff  words 
to,  and  nerer  feel  like  wanting  to  meet 
again.  Susan  Lane's  a  real  Iriend  of  mine, 
and  I  found  her  out  all  by  my  own  self, 
and  thanks  to  a  apecial  providence.  Say 
now,  isn't  she  like  Elizabeth  1 " 
Mra.  Sledlicott  looked  dnbious. 
"  Well,  she  is,  some,"  she  replied 
amiably;  bat  Yirginia  was  not  contented, 
and  whisked  Susie  off,  declaring  that 
she  wonld  go  round  with  her,  as  mother 
would  be  sure  to  be  an  hour  over  her 
silks.  The  little  fairy  was  in  a  more 
effusive  mood  than  usual,  flitting  from 
counter  to  connter  at  her  friemTs  side, 
talking  all  the  time,  abusing  Mrs.  Farqn- 
harson  for  not  having  allowed  her  to  keep 
her  Sunday's  engagement,  and  buying  half- 
a-dozen  udngs  which  she  didn't  want ; 
among  &eni  a  string  of  blue  Venetian 
beads  for  Susie,  and  a  pair  of  long  white 
mittens,  which,  as  the  little  governess  never 
went  out  of  an  evening,  were  not  likely  to 
be  the  smallest  use  to  her;  bnt  which 
Yirginia  assured  her  she  must  have,  because 
Elizabeth  Emery  had  once  given  her  just 
sach  another  pair. 

Kor  was  this  alL  It  chanced  that  Mrs. 
Farqaharson  had  carried  off  the  three  elder 
children  to  spend  the  day  at  Wimbledon, 
leaving  her  governess  with  no  further 
obligations  tluui  a  tolerably  long  list  of 
things  to  be  ordered  at  Whiteley's  and 
other  shops  in  Westboume  Grove,  and 


when  Yitgioia  foand  oat  this,  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  hot  that  Snne  should 
hurry  over  the  shopping  in  her  company, 
and  then  return  witn  them  to  the  hotel  for 
some  afternoon-tea ;  after  which  they 
wonld  drive  her  home  through  the  park 

Susie  remonstrated  in  vam.  It  seemed 
to  her  simply  impossible  and  undreamt-of 
that  she — she  who  had  never  been  in- 
side the  Farqahanons'  brougham,  except 
when  sent  with  the  children  to  convoy 
them  to  or  from  some  juvenile  party — 
should  take  her  place  in  that  grand  open 
carriage,  to  which  an  obsequions  com- 
missionaire was  that  moment  bearing  a 
multitude  of  parcels ;  should  wedge  heraelf 
in  beside  those  gorgeous  beings  whose 
glisteniDg  silks  and  broideries  made  her 
plain  little  gown  and  toque  of  dark-coloared 
merino  look  still  poorer  and  commoner  by 
contrast.  But  Yirginia  would  listen  to  no 
refusala  She  had  eet  her  heart  on  the 
enterpiisfl ;  and  as — with  all  her  shyness 
and  humility — Susie  was  too  innately  a 
lady  to  think  very  much  about  her  dreesin 
the  matter,  seeing  that  it  was  perfectly 
■aited  to  her  posiUon,  and  that  that  was 
well  known  to  her  companions,  Afisa 
Medlicott  got  her  way. 

But  what  a  delightful  "  way  "  that  wss ! 
What  a  deliehtful  sensation  to  be  rolling 
along  in  that  smooth-springed  chariot 
under  the  clear  sunshine  and  cloudless  sky; 
and  how  wonderfully  different  the  wmrld 
looked  when  surveyed  from  the  elevation 
of  that  lazuHonsly-cashioned  seat,  to  its 
general  f^pearance  from  the  standpoint  of 
two  tired  Uttle  feet  trudging  along  tJirooj^ 
the  dust  I 

Yet  there  was  a  further  traat  still  in 
store  for  her,  for,  as  they  drew  up  at  the 
hotel,  Virginia  exclaimed,  "  Why,  if  there 
isn't  Calton  1 "  and,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  a  young  man,  slight,  dark,  and 
gen^emanly  looking,  wearing  a  carefully- 
trimmed  moustache  and  clothes  of  imma- 
culate fit,  came  up  to  the  side  of  the 
canine  to  help  them  to  alight.  Susie 
experienced  a  slight  shock  at  first.  Despite 
her  short-eightedneBS,  and  the  conleur  de 
rose  halo  through  which  she  viewed  every- 
thing, she  could  not  help  being  aware  tlut 
this  elegant  little  being  was  very  different 
from  the  majestic  and  fair-haired  "  Arthur" 
of  her  dreams  ;  but  when  he  took  off  his 
hat  to  her,  baring  his  head  more  completely 
than  an  Englishman  would  have  done,  it 
was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  that  his  eyes 
were  blue,  and  that  his  features,  though 
small  and  neat,  were  poaseseed   with 
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certtin  air  of  decuion  and  grarity  which 
completely  redeemed  them  m>m  insignifi- 
cinc«. 

Hii  muiiier  to  his  mother  and  siitor,  too, 
no  lees  than  to  herself,  was  delightfol — a 
mingling  of  graceful  cordiality  and  old- 
world  deference  which  quite  fascinated 
Suaie  after  the  domestic  bickerings  and 
tndanesaes  of  Clanricarde  Gardens, and  went 
hr  towards  recalling  the  "high  thoughts,  and 
amiable  words,  and  ooortesT,"  etc,  of  the 
ttainless  king,  notwithstanaing  the  Bond 
Street  exqnisitenesaof  Mr.  Medlicott'sattire. 

He  was  extremely  quiet  Mrs.  MedUcott 
and  Virginia  rattled  away  at  the  very  top 
of  their  voices,  and  at  a  speed  hitherto  nn- 
dieunt  of  id  Susie's  slower  mind ;  but 
thoogh  Calton  smiled  grarely,  and  listened 
with  the  greatest  politeness  to  each,  he 
said  little  himself,  and  that  chiefly  to  Saste, 
in  i  voice  pitched  studiously  low,  and  with 
barely  enongh  American  accent  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  originality.  It  is  true  that  he, 
too,  began  by  asking  her  questions ;  but 
they  were  ohiefly  about  pictares  and  moBic, 
in  both  of  which  subjects  he  seemed  so  mach 
at  home  that  Susan  felt  half  ashamed  to  own 
that  she  had  not  yet  been  to  the  Academy, 
and  had  never  heard  either  Patti  or 
Joachim  in  het  life.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  avowal  did  not  seem  to  over- 
whelm him  with  snrprise,  or  make  him 
despise  her ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  sweetly 
naive  admiration  with  which  she  evidently 
regarded  the  vastness  of  his  "  caltnral "  ex- 
periences, and  the  timid  earnestness  of  her 
"  ^ill  yon  tell  me  abont  them,  please  I " 
mky  have  been  rather  refrosbing  to  a  yoong 
man  blasd  with  the  society  of  advanced 
girls,  and  the  shibboleth  of  conventional 
art^ossip  which  criticises  all  things  and 
reveres  none.  It  was  a  slight  shock 
certainly  to  hint  when,  on  mentioning 
that  he  was  going  to  dine  with  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  that  evening,  to  meet 
Millus,  he  found  that  Saste  mistook  the 
last-nuned  puntor  for  the  author  of 
the  Aogeins,  an  exqiusito  photograph  of 
which  was  lying  on  the  centre-table,  and 
had  already  excited  her  fervent  admiration ; 
but  he  was  glad  at  least  that  she  knew 
what  to  admire,  and  not  only  took  the 
troaUe  to  toll  her  all  he  knew  of  the 
French  artist's  life,  but  even  hunted  out 
an  old  volume  of  Scribner,  containing  some 
excellent  woodcuts  of  his  pictures,  to  show 
her.  Snsie  felt  as  if  she  could  ait  there 
for  ever,  Ustoning  in  happy  silence,  and 
enjoying  her  tea  and  macaroons ;  bat  the 
eftrriaowi  wna  wulniu'.  >nil  whnn  iha  raaliBed 


how  lato  it  was,  even  the  delight  of  a 
drive  through  the  Park,  in  dl  the  pomp 
and  brilliancy  of  its  aftomoon  gathering, 
could  not  banish  an  anxious  look  from  her 
soft  eyes,  or  keep  her  from  being  nervously 
restless  to  get  home. 

"  You  poor  little  Cinderella ! "  said 
Viiginia  tonderly.  "I  do  believe  those 
people  treat  you  real  badly  for  you  to  be 
so  friehtened  of  them ; "  for  Susie,  blnshing 
terribly,  had  begged  to  be  set  down  at  the 
comer  of  the  terrace,  instead  of  at  the 
Farquhareona'  door.  "  Why  don't  you  ran 
away  I " 

"Where  tol"  asked  Susie,  smiling  a 
little  at  the  idea ;  bat  Tirginia  was  prompt 
with  her  answer. 

"To  usl  Yon  come  to  as,  and  we'll 
carry  you  ofi'  to  America,  and  have  lovely 
times  together ;  won't  we,  Calton  1 " 

"  I  wish  yoa  would,  if  you  would  only 
profit  by  MuB  Lane's  society  and  learn  not 
to  talk  slang,"  said  Calton  with  his  grave 
smila  "  Why  don't  yoa  try  to  do  like  the 
people  yoa  admire  t "  But  Virginia  only 
laaghed  and  gave  Susie's  hand  a  little 
squeeze, 

"If  I  could  do  just  like  her,  I  shouldn't 
admire  her  so  much,"  she  said  saucily ; 
"and  Susan  Lane  don't  mind  my  slang. 
She's  my  friend,  not  yours — aren't  you, 
Susan  1" 

Sosie'e  eyes  filled  with  sudden,  delidoos 
toars. 

"Oh,"    she    said    tremulously,   "if    I 

might  be "   But  the  very  depth  of  her 

feeling  almost  choked  the  words;  andasthe 
carriage  drew  up  for  her  to  alight,  her 
" Goodbye  I  Thank  yoa  very  much  I " 
Bounded  so  bald  and  oonstrainea,  even  in 
her  own  ears,  that  she  ooold  have  beaton 
herself  as  soon  as  she  was  alona 

"How  cold  and  angratrfal  they  mast 
think  me  1 "  she  said  to  herself.  "  If  only 
I  wasn't  BO  horribly  shy  and  nervous,  or 
could  do  something  to  show  that  dear, 
beautiful  girl  how  I  love  her  1  To  think  of 
her  calling  me  her  friend  I  And  I  who 
have  so  longed  for  one  I  Well,  my  life 
will  be  happy  enough  now,  and  I  must  tiy 
to  read  more,  and  make  myself  more  worthy 
of  her.  I  wonder  if  her  brother  guessed 
why  I  asked  him  where  that  magazine  of 
Scribner'a  was  to  be  got ;  bat  I  shoaldn't 
mind  his  knowing.  He  must  have  seen 
how  stupid  and  ignorant  I  was,  and  yet  he 
was  not  a  bit  impatient  or  contemptuons, 
and  he  said  he  wished  aha  would  speak 
like  me !    Oh  yes,  and  he  meant  it,  too. 

Ha  IB  not  the  sort  of  man.  T  mui  ami.  tn  nn.v 
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anything  be  doesn't  meui;  thoneh  she 
needn'thavemindediforall  liiat  Iwonld 
rathw  t^k  like  her,  Blang  or  not,  than 
that  Bhe  ehoold  change,  even  in  a  sin^e 
thing." 

I  hay«  pnt  all  Uub  down  to  show  ^oa 
that  Soiie  Delonged  to  that  almoat  extinct 
specimen  of  girUiood  which  bUU  belisvee 
with  highest  faith  and  meet  fervent  enthn- ' 
siasm  in  some  member  of  her  own  sex ; 
and,  like  most  enthoBiasti,  was  not  only 
ready  to  die  all  deaths  for  her  faith,  but  to 
sweeten  all  her  life  with  it  Even  the  sight 
of  the  echooltoom  clock  pointing  to  six, 
and  the  cold  tea  and  plate  of  bread- 
and-batter  wuting  for  her  on  the  table, 
conld  not  take  away  that  novel  sweetness 
at  presentj  nor  yet  the  pert  tone  of  the 
housemaid  asking  if  she  was  to  clear  the 
tray  away. 

"  Miss  Lane  hadn't  said  she  was  teaing 
out,  and  it  had  been  standing  there  an 
hour  already." 

Miss  Lane  apologised  meekly.  She  had 
met  some  friends,  she  sud,  who  had  made 
her  go  with  them  for  a  cnp  of  tea.  She  was 
very  sorry  to  be  so  late,  and  ber  voice  was 
so  sweet  and  gentle  tbti  even  the  irate 
damsel  was  soothed,  and  condescended  to 
say  it  didn't  matter ;  the  while  Sosie'e  new 
fnend  wu  asking  her  brother  aa  they 
drove  homeward ; 

"Well,  John  Galton  Medlicott,  and 
what  do  yoQ  think  of  herl  Say  now, 
I  dun't  want  to  hart  yon ;  bat  isn't  she 

like " 

"  ^ot  the  very  least,"  said  her  brother 
deciMly.  "The  two  faces  are  as  different 
aa  possible.     This  one  is  a  child." 

"  And  a  very  homely-looking  one,"  pat 
in  Mrs.  Medlicott;  " bnt  it's  just  like 
Jinny.  She  always  does  take  a  fancy  to 
che  oddest  sort  of  people  Last  time  it 
was  an  Italian  fnut-woman,  a  dreadful 
creature  with  ten  lovers." 

"Miss  Lane's  face  is  not  pretty,"  said 
Calton  gravely,  "  but  it  has  that  infantile 
purity  which  you  see  in  Carl  MiiUer's  and 
some  of  the  old  masters'  pictiirea  of  the 
Virgia  "There  is  someUiing  toaching, 
I  certainly,  is  its  perfect  innocence." 

But  Virginia  wouldn't  listen  to  either  of 
them. 

"  Mother,  yoa're  perfectly  hat«ful  I  I'm 
sure  I  wish  now  that  Italian  woman  had 
been  smothered ;  and,  don't  yon  be  so  wise, 
Galton.  Susan  Lane  wasn't  like  herself 
to-day,  or  she  wouldn't  have  looked  so 
happy  and  chUdish.    If  you  had  seen  her 


the  first  time  I  did,  and  the  look  in  hv 

eyes " 

"  I  saw  them  full  of  tears  when  she  bid 
yon  good-bye.  Poor  child !  I  gnese  she 
don't  have  a  h^h  time  up  thwe,"  sud 
Galton,  with  a  pardonable  relapse  into  the 
luxuries  of  his  own  language  for  the 
moment 

No  one,  however,  need  have  wasted  [dty 
on  Susie  at  that  moment  What  a  wonderfd 
thing  happiness  is  I  What  a  rejuvenatoi— 
what  a  beautifier!  What  a  glorifier  of 
heaven  and  earth !  How  easy,  too,  of  attain- 
ment; and — alas  1 — how  easy  to  lose  1  Bat 
why  talk  of  losing  it,  when  it  has  only  just 
I,  and  with  Susie  there  had  not  been 
even  any  attaining.  It  had  dropped  from 
heaven  into  her  lap,  as  it  were,  and  she 
had  taken  it  into  her  heart,  had  hugged  and 
embraced  it,  and  thanked  Heaven  on  her 
knees  for  it,  without  one  pang  of  doubt  or 
even  misgiving,  such  as  persona  older  and 
riper  in  this  world's  wisdom  cannot  help 
bat  entertun  over  the  brightest  prospects. 
And  yet  this  was  no  such  great  thing, 
after  all.  She  had  made  a  friend — perhaps 
two— that  was  all  I 

Bat  then  she  had  never  had  a  friend 
before ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  it  bad 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  should  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  sDch  a  happiness. 
She  had  even  thought  herself  content 
without  it :  content  with  the  dull,  starved, 
colourless  life  which  for  four  years  she,  a 
giri  in  the  heyday  of  life  and  youth,  had 
been  leading  :  the  life  with  no  waimth  in 
it,  no  love,  no  hope,  no  warm  hand-clasps, 
no  sympathetic  glances. 

If  you  keep  a  man  in  total  darkness 
long  enough,  yon  may  blind  him  with  the 
light  of  a  farthing  candla 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Susie  was  blinded 
now.  So,  if  we  take  leave  to  laugh  at  her, 
we  will  keep  some  tears  for  the  pain  of  the 
after  operation  which  too  often  has  to 
follow  on  such  meatal  cataract. 


How  PnbUahlng,  pilot  81q>eDC*, 
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Mt  pamahment  is  greater  tban  I  c&n 
bear.  Come  to  me  hen,  I  implore  yoo, 
ud  imur  thou  bitter  wcvda  yoa  ipoke  to 
me  the  lut  time  we  met  Tiie  thought  of 
them  ta  driving  me  mkd. 

"Ellinor  Yorkk." 

This  was  the  note  Phil  found  wutJog  for 
him  t.i  his  hotel  on  his  retnm  from 
Rodney's  f  nneral  in  BuckinghamBhira 

He  had  spent  jnst  one  night  at  Thome 
Hkll  J  the  hour  fixed  for  the  fnner&I  hod 
necessitated  that ;  then  be  had  tbankfallf 
nude  his  way  back  to  his  London  hotel, 
ud  this  was  the  note  that  greeted  him 
OQ  his  retnm. 

PhD  always  went  to  one  hotel  in  London 
— a  qniflt,  unpretending  one  in  a  quiet,  un- 
pretending street  running  off  the  Strand. 
ColoDol  .Wickham  had  been  wont  to  put 
np  thtre,  yean  before  Phil  had  come  upon 
the  soene  and  been  eligible  for  an  annual 
visit  to  the  great  dty.  It  suited  Phil  in 
maay  ways ;  for  one  thing  it  was  within 
essy  Stance  of  every  theatre  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit,  and  Phil  was  yet  young 
enongh  to  go  without  his  dinner  to  enjoy 
the  play,  and  feel  no  ill  effocts  from  it 
afterwards;  for  another  the  discharge  of 
his  six  weeks'  or  two-monthly  bill  there 
did  not  absolately  empty  his  puree  of  every 
sixpence  be  had,  bat  left  hmt  joat  a  few 
apare  guineas  for  &  trip  to  Dresden,  Paris, 
or  any  other  livoly  capital  at  the  close  of 
the  London  season.  So  year  after  year 
found  bim  established  in  the  same  quarters, 
bis  friends  learnt  to  address  to  him  there, 
andonhis  arrival  at  the  conventional  period 


apt  to  find  a  whole  packet  of  cardi 
and  sundry  letters  awaiting  him. 

It  was  uierefore  a  matter  of  no  surprise 
to  him  that  Miss  Yorke  should  know  hii 
London  quarters,  and  address  to  hin 
there.  That  which  was  a  nutter  of  sarprist 
to  him  was  that  words  of  lus  could  havf 
taken  such  a  deep  hold  upon  this  woman'i 


heart,  as  to  wring  &om  her  thia  exceeding 
bitter   cry  :   "  Ii^  j     '  ' 
than  I  can  bear." 


'  punishment  is   greatei 


Re  read  through  the  letter  some  half- 
dozen  times  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  in  verv  truth  it  waa  written 
by  EUinor  Yorke.  He  knew  her  to  be  a 
proud  woman ;  he  had  judged  her  also  to 
be  a  oold,  stnbbom-hearted  one  from 
whom  no  pursuing  Nemesis  could  wring 
cry  of  terror  or  remorsa  Yet  here  was 
she,  before  the  Daughter  of  Night  bad  had 
time  so  much  as  to  harness  her  griffins  to 
her  chariot,  crying  :  "  Mea  culpa — my 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  csn  bear." 

Phil  folded  uie  letter,  and  put  it  away 
for  future  attention.  At  uiat  precise 
moment  he  had  another  matter  on  hand 
which  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  more 
immediate  consideration : 

"  It  is  the  old  cry  of  Cain,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  the  part  ahe  has  played  has 
been  the  part  of  Cain.  Out  of  her  own 
mouth  she  stands  convicted.  If  she  had 
been  condemned  to  go  through  the  awflil 
Boenes  I  have  experienced  the  last  few  days, 
it  would  only  have  been  common  justice ; 
as  it  is,  she  is  let  off  lightly." 

The  thought  of  the  painful,  heart-break- 
ing sorrow  of  the  two  women  bereaved  by 
Eodney's  death  hardened  his  heart  not  a 
little  towards  Ellinor  Yorke.  Lucy's  grief 
especially  touched  him ;  she  was  so  simple, 
BO  childlike,  so  willing  to  be  reasoned  with 
in  her  sorrow,  and  withal  had  seemed  to 
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felt  his  manhood  eBpeoUllf  appealed  to  on 
her  behalf. 

He  had  all  sorts  of  plana  forming  in  his 
brain — definite  and  indefinite;  some  of  them 
scarcely  wise,  others  imattei«bly  foolish — 
for  this  friendless  yonng  girL  She  had, 
so  it  seemed  to  him,  special  claims  on  his 
time  and  attention  jast  hot.  EUinor  most 
wait;  and  if,  while  she  waited,  her 
thonghta  tortured  her  with  an  almost  on- 
bearable  tortnre,whom  had  she  to  thank  for 
it  save  her  own  vain,  emel-hearted  self  t 

These  were  Phil's  thoughts  as  he  set  oS 
to  pay  his  second  visit  to  Lucy  Selwyn, 
according  to  his  promise,  on  the  day  after 
Rodney's  foneraL  He  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  her  name,  or  plead- 
ing with  Mrs.  Thome  on  her  behalf,  as  he 
wished  and  intended,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Mrs.  Thome  had  remained  in  strictest 
seclusion  through  the  whole  of  that  moom- 
ful  day,  and  he  had  not  once  set  eyes  upon 
her.  He  had  nothing  specially  to  com- 
municate to  Lucy  as  to  future  arrangements 
for  her  comfort ;  but  the  desire  was,  never- 
theless, strong  upon  him  to  see  her,  and  to 
do  his  best  to  speak  the  few  words  of  con- 
solation he  had  at  command. 

Sbe  received  him,  as  before,  in  the  linen- 
room  of  the  house.  There  seemed  to  he 
no  other  apartment  at  her  disposaL  She 
was  calmer  than  she  bad  been  when  he 
last  saw  her;  she  talked  with  him  less 
hurriedly  and  nervously;  thanked  him, 
though  tremulously,  for  having  laid  her 
wreath  before  any  other  in  Rodney's  grave. 
Then  little  by  little,  and  in  answer  to  his 
genlly-pnt  questions,  she  told  him  all  she 
had  to  tell  of  herself  and  her  purentaga 

This  in  outline  was  her  story.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  olergyman^-a  London 
curate,  who,  with  little  more  than  his 
curacy  to  depend  upon,  had  married  a 
young  girl  somewhat  beneath  him  in 
station — an  assistant,  in  fact,  in  a  large 
West  End  millinery  establishment  Soon 
after  Lucy's  birth  the  father  had  died ;  he 
was  an  only  son  of  an  only  son,  and  no 
relatives  remained  to  offer  aid  of  any  sort 
to  his  widow  and  orphan,  Mrs,  Selvyn  at 
once  fell  back  upon  ber  old  occupation,  and 
for  some  years  aopported  herself  and  Lucy 
in  London  by  bonnet  and  mantle  making. 
An  opportunity  for  increasing  her  income 
presenting  itself  in  the  invitation  of  a 
laree  Paris  firm  to  go  across  the  Channel 
and  do  work  for  English  cnstomers,  she 
eagerly  seized  it,  taking  Lucy  with  her 
and  putting  her  at  school  in  the  vicinity 
of   her   place    of    bueiness.     Eventually, 


after  some  years  of  hard  work  and  poor 
pay,  Mrs.  Sdwyn  died,  and  Lucy,  thrown 
utterly  upon  her  own  resources,  availed 
hwself  of  the  only  chance  that  seemed 
open  to  her  at  the  moment  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  and  undertook  the  dutist  of 
wardrobe-keeper  at  a  lai^  boya*  school 
Here  Rodney,  calling  to  fulfil  a  commission 
entnuted  to  him  by  a  friend,  met  her,  fell 
in  love  with  her,  ttod  acted  the  part  of  the 
Young  Lochinvar,  with  a  good  deal  more 
impetuosity  than  even  that  doughty  young 
chevalier  displayed,  and  a  good  deu  leas  of 
constancy. 

Phil  listened,  scarcely  sayins  a  word  tUl 
the  sad  little  story  ¥ras  ended.  Then  be 
questioned  Lucy  tf  ^lere  ware  not  one 
relative  anywhere  of  either  father  or 
mother,  who  would  be  able  to  give  hci  a 
home  till  her  future  could  be  decided  on. 

Lucy  shook  her  head  motunfully.  She 
could  think  of  none.  In  fact,  she  conld 
have  no  relative,  she  knew,  for  her  mother 
in  her  sorest  extremity  had  known  of  none. 
Then  she  placed  in  PhQ's  hand  the  large 
enveh^  addressed  to  him  in  Rodney's 
writing. 

Phil  opened  it  there  and  then ;  there 
might,  io  he  thought,  be  in  it  somethbg 
it  behoved  Lucy  to  know.  He  read  it 
through  by  tfae  one  jet  of  gaslight  beneath 
which  they  sat.  It  was  simply  a  legaDy- 
ezecuted  will,  made  at  the  time  that  the 
special  correspond entship  had  been  talked 
aboat.  It  was  written  from  beginning  to 
end  in  the  lawyer's  writing,  and  bequeaUied 
to  Lucy  the  furniture  and  works  of  art  in 
Rodney's  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street,  all  his 
jewellery,  and  all  the  money  he  had,  at 
that  time,  a  right  to  bequeath — the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  invest«d  in  some 
City  company.  The  firm  of  solicitors  who 
had  drawn  up  this  will,  and  Phil  Wick- 
ham,  were  appointed  sole  executors.  Then 
followed  Rodney's  signature,  the  only 
scrap  of  his  writing  which  the  document 
contained, 

Lucy's  face  fell  as  Phil  finished  reading 
and  re-folded  the  blue  paper.  In  her 
secret  heart  she  had  been  connting  npoti 
some  tender,  loving  message  from  herdead 
darling  out  of  that  big  square  envelope. 
If  it  had  been  only  one  worn,  how  gratefnl 
she  would  have  been  for  it ! 

She  sighed  and  looked  up  wistfully  in 
Phil's  face. 

"IsthatalU  Is  there  nothing  elael" 
she  asked. 

Phil  thought  she  must  be  referring  to 
the  legacy.        i  v  .v  'v  .^-^iv  - 
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"  I  feu  it  JA  all,"  ha  AoawBrod.  "It  is 
707  'it'^^  Beally  this  is  not  how  you 
should  have  been  provided  for." 

Lucy  flashed  cruuson. 
"I  w«s  not  thinkiDg  of  the  mone;,"  she 
udd.  "  That  is  enough — more  than  I  have 
(Tu  been  aocnstomed  to  hare  for  my  own. 
I  me  ootr  hotHDE  then  might  have  been 
t  moqaage — a  little  meai^  for  me.  Of 
eonne,  it  was  eilly  of  me.  I  onght  to  have 
knovn " 

Her  tears  stopped  her. 

"  Ob,  those  tean  I "  thought  Phil,  look- 
ing aroaad  him  despairtn^y,  aa  men  are 
ipt  to  in  such  unplsasaat  cicoamstancee, 
for  wine,  water,  eau-d^-cologne — anything 
that  he  might  administer  as  a  restorativA 

What  a  nuafortnne  it  was  that  in  the 
whole  of  London  he  oo^ld  not  call  to 
mind  ooe  tender-hearted,  motherly  woman 
to  whom  he  ipight  take  this  poor,  friend- 
len,  sorrowing  oiphan  for  sj^mpathy  and 
protection!  How  wnfonndedly  hard 
fortune  had  been  apon  h^  I  If  MrsL 
Thorne  oould  but  eee  her  now,  surely  her 
marble  heart  most  relent,  If  ElUnor  could 
but  aee  ibo  result  of  her  coquetry  and 
vanity,  Bu»ly  she  vould  be  well-nigh 
driven  to  imitate  Sodney's  example;  and 
Htd  her  frivolous  life  with  her  own  hand. 

Aad  as  for  Bodoey Here  Phil  ehud- 

dend,  and  drove  aa  ugly  thought  from  his 
bnin.  S<Hnehow,  as  he  aat  there  watching 
Lncy  weep  for  hor  lover,  his  own  grief  for 
his  friend  seemed  to  die  in  his  heart 

fie  strove  to  turn  Looy'a  thonghta. 

"I  will  lend  this — this  deed  on  to  the 
lawyers  at  once,  Miss  Selwyn,  and  they  will 
see  that  Rodney's  wiahes  are  carried  out. 
Bat  yon — ^have  you  thought  at  all  what 
f ou  mean  to  do  in  the  future  1 " 

Lncy  shooh  her  head. 

"I  haven't  begun  yet  to  think  about, 
myself.  I  anppose  I  must  take  a  situation 
ot  some  sort  -A  thousand  pounds  wouldn't 
be  enough  to  live  on." 

"  It  might  bring  yon  in  fifty  pounds  a 
year  if  it  were  properly  invested ;  bat  that, 
at  yon  aay,  would  n9t  be  enough  to  live 
on,"  Phil  answered. 

He  had  a  little  plan  forming  in  his  brain, 
aeoordiog  to  which,  Lncy  was  to  go  down 
to  Stanham  Hall,  and  Uve  there  aa  com- 
panion to  Edie  till  he  and  she  married, 
and  he  could  ofler  her  a  home  in  his  own 
tvDuse.  It  would  not),  however,  be  jndi- 
dooa  to  mention  this  plan  till  Edie  had 
been  sounded  on  the  matter ;  also,  it  was 
as  well  to  set  Lucy's  mind  at  work  on 
lOmethina  other  than,  and  indAoendant  of. 


her  own  all-absorbing  subject  for  sorrow. 
She  was  eminently  of  a  praotioal  tium  of 
mind.  Once  set  thinking  on  the' matter, 
ways  and  means  of  living  riegan  to  suggest 
thamaelves  to  her. 

"  Fifty  poonds  a  year  seems  a  great  deal 
to  me,"  she  said.  "It  would  pay  for 
cloUies,  and  everjrthing  ezqept  board  and 
lodging,  and  I  could  easily  get  that  by 
offering  my  servioes  as  wardrobe-keeper  in 
some  Bohool.  They  might  take  me  here, 
perhaps,  if  I  aeked  them." 

"  It  would  be  a  dreary  life,  for  a  yonng 
girl  like  yon." 

"All^fe  most  be  dreary  to  me  now," 
■he  answefed  gravely,  "  and  yoa  know  I 
am  not  accomfHished.  I  speak  French,  of 
oours^,  as  I  was  brought  up  in  Paris ;  bat 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  speak  it  as  ladies  do, 
and  I  could  not  play  on  the  piano,  or  sing, 
oat  of  church,  to  save  my  lite." 

Then  they  sat  together  for  about  another 
half  -  hour,  talking  In  the  little  bare 
room  about  possibilities  and  practicabilities, 
Phil  offering  and  giving  advloe  sagely  and 
gravely,  tar  all  the  world  as  though  he  had 
been  old  enoi^h  to  be  this  young  woman's 
father  instead  of  being  heru  senior  by 
exactly  three  and  a  half  years,  and  Lucy 
listening  gratefully  —  reverently,  almost 
—  for  was .  not  thii'  tall,  haudaome, 
brother-like  young  mm.  Rodney's  own 
deai«st  friend,  and  had  not  Bodney,  in  a 
manner,  left  her  in  his  chuge  and  to  his 

FhQ  did  not  get  back  to  his  hotel  that 
night  till  past  seven  o'clock ;  he  sat  down 
to  his  dinner  at  once,  for  he  was  feeling 
not  a  little  weary  and  over-done.  The  fates, 
however,  had  combined  against  him,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  eat  his  dinner  in 
peace,  however  well  he  might  have  earned 
itL  'The  man  who  always  waited  on  him 
brought  in  with  his  soup  a  small  sealed 
note,  the  address  of  which  he  at  once 
recognised  to  be  in  Miss  Yorke's  writing. 

Hu  eye  ran  qaickly  over  it.  It  did  not 
take  a  moment.to  r«ad.     Tbos  it  ran : 

"  — ,  Grafton  Street. 

"I  have   waited  in  all  this  afternoon 

ho|)ing  to  see  you.    If  you  onl^  knew  the 

torture  your  words  have  condemned  me  to, 

I  feel  sure  you  would  cdme  to  me  at  once. 

"■E,  Y." 

Phil  put  the  letter  on  one  side ;  he  put 
his  soup  on  ose  side  also,  nntasted,  and 
pulled  on  his  overoo^onoe  more— posnbly 
not  with  the  cheery  akctity  be  generally 
distdaved  when  about  .to  resnond  to  the 
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niminolu  of  a  luuids<aii«  yoong  voman. 
The  mghi,  waa  wtting  in  chill  and  wAt, 
klso  he  oad  had  next  to  nothing  to  eat  all 
day,  and  that  of  itself  is  saffident  to  vaake 
a  man  of  healthy,  vigoroDs  appetite  de- 
pressed and  out  of  sorts  with  himself  and 
the  world  at  htrge;  bat  most  of  all,  and 
worst  of  aU,  the  errand  to  which  he  was 
compelled  was  not  to  his  Ukiog.  In  all 
the  world,  could  seatcli  hare  been  made,  a 
wonoan  more  antipathetic  to  himself  than 
EUinor  Yorke  could  not  have  been  fonnd. 
In  his  secret  heart  he  despised  her  for  her 
vanity,  he  hated  her  for  the  coldly-crael 
use  to  which  she  pat  her  raze  beaoty  and 
grace;  and  the  despising  and  the  bating 
were  done  with  an  intensity  for  wluch  he 
coald  not  <^dr  to  himself  a  sufficient 
reason.  It  might  have  been  tiiat  a  little 
spice  of  fear — or,  as  some  wonld  be  pleased 
to  pat  it,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation — 
added  a  someUiing  to  the  flavour  of  boUi 
feelinp,  making  them  appear  more  pungent 
than  m  reality  they  wera 

A  man  thinks  he  loathes  a  worm,  he 
abhors  a  rattlesnake,  bat  if  it  were  possible 
to  divest  bis  mind  utterly  of  the  notion 
that  at  some  not  very  distent  day  he  him- 
self would  famish  a  repast  to  the  larvn  of 
saroophaga  mottuorom,  or,  if  he  could  be 
assnred  that  the  deadly  faugs  of  the  rattle- 
snake had  onoe  and  for  ever  been  deprived 
of  their  deadliness,  depend  Dpon  it,  both 
loathing  and  abhorrence  wouU  appear  in 
greatly  modified  forms. 


GILLEAY^  "BONEY." 

Thsre  is  no  greater  libel  than  that 
which  charges  "  the  multitude "  with 
fickleness.  True,  the  so-called  "popular 
favourite"  of  yesterday  has  sometimes 
been  the  execrated  outcast  of  to  -  day. 
SejanoB,  on  Monday  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Some,  was  on  Taesday  dragged, 
before  Ui^  breath  was  well  out  of  his  body, 
Uitongh  the  streets,  and  flncg  into  the 
TibOT.  But,  when  we  come  to  look  into 
thinn,  we  generally  find  that  the  so-called 
popular  favonrite  was  never  a  favonrite  of 
the  people ;  he  was  forced  apon  tbem  by 
'  an  outside  power,  and  they  accepted  him 
with  outward  acolamationa,  but  with  the 
set  purpose  of  ^ting  rid  of  him  when  they 
could.  To  their  own  leaders  "  the  people  " 
are  by  no  means  fickle ;  they  put  op 
witi  Tery  much;  they  are  wonderfully 
patient  whwe  once  they  have  loved ;  theit 
firm  faith  is  like  that  of  a  trustful  woman. 


Read  Browning's  "  Lost  Leader,"  and  yoa 
will  feel  that  the  poet  is  right,  and  the 
popular  adage  wrong. 

Of  course  our  attitude  towards  the 
Napoleon  fiunily  is  not  a  case  in  point 
We  did  change  thoroughly ;  never  in 
the  world's  history  did  a  nation's  feelings 
go  more  completely  rotind  than  ours, 
from  the  days  when  OiUray's  caricatures 
exactly  expressed  the  natnral  sentiments 
about  "Boney,"  to  the  halcyon  times  of  the 
enienfe  eordiale. 

But  then  there  was  a  reason  for  the 
changa  We  had  had  fifty  years  of  political 
tninmg,  and  had  learned  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  other  nations  to  settle  Uieir  own 
affairs.  The  first  Napoleon  was  a  selfish 
adventnr^,  who  waded  to  power  through 
seas  of  blood,  and  who  had  none  of  the 
heroic  attributes  with  which  Thiers,  and 
Beranger,  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  otha 
creators  of  the  Napoleonic  Legend  have 
invested  him.  He  probaU^  deserves  most 
of  the  very  hard  things  which  M.  Lanfrey 
and  BBveral  o&er  modem  French  historians 
have  aud  of  him.  Some  people  say  very  hard 
things  of  his  nephew;  he,  too,  had  his 
coup  d'etat — by  no  means  an  edifying  one. 
But  the  difference  was  not  so  much  between 
the  first  and  third  Napoleons  as  between 
Uie  British  public  in  1800  and  in  1850. 
We  were  coarse  and  vulgar  then;  there  is  no 
denying  it.  Yon  can  account  for  it  ss 
yoa  please ;  you  can  say  that  the  Stuart 
reaction  against  Puritanism,  diluted  with 
Hanoverian  sottisfaness,  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad  mixture ;  anyhow,  the  fact  remuns. 
In  those  "  good  old  days "  delicate  satire 
wonld  not  do;  hnmonr  must  be  "  broad' 
if  it  was  to  tell ;  grinning  tiiroogh  a  horse- 
ooUar  was  the  bean -ideal  of  Aid;  and 
caricstare  was  as  bmtal  and  truculent  k 
that  of  all  decent  oomic  papers  nowadays 
is  singularly  the  reversa 

For  our  unfairness  to  "  Boney  " — for  ws 
were  unfair  as  well  as  bmtal — there  was 
the  less  excuse  beoanse  he  was  in  a  sense 
onr  own  creation.  "  Pitt  made  the  first 
Napoleon,''-sonnd8  like  "Tenterden  steeple 
made  the  Goodwin  Sands ; "  but  it  is  at 
least  as  true.  Had  he  left  the  Repuldic  t» 
itself,  instead  of  loosing  ^unst  it  the 
Coalition,  and  getting  France  invaded  on 
all  sides,  the  Eepublic  would  have  run  its 
coarse  perhaps  not  very  differently  from 
that  of  1871,  and  Bonaparte,  instead  of 
being  hoisted  on  to  the  pinnacle  <A  grest- 
nesB  by  the  absolute  need  of  finding  a 
general  who  could  make  head  against  the 
worid  in  arms,  would  have  had  to  content 
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himaelf  with  Buch  triamphs  aa  French 
Adminla  and  Genenls  an  now  wiimifig  in 
Tonqnin  and  Hadagwear. 

Onr  oarioatoiuta  began  trith  "  Bone;  " 
from  hii  infknoy.  In  May,  1600,  GQlray  pnb- 
lidwd,  in  ngfat  plates,  Demoeraey ;  or,  a 
SkatohofBonapaite'sLife.  Of  theaethefirst, 
Democratic  Innooenoe,  is  something  to  make 
one  heartily  ashamed,  both  of  the  artist  and 
the  pablic  for  which  he  catered.  A  smoky 
cabin,  with  olothes  drying  on  a  hoe  across 
the  rafters ;  not  a  scrap  ^  famitnre,  sare 
a  cauldron,  and  an  aptomed  washtiib  on 
vbieh  is  set  a  tng  dish,  tot  the  contents  of 
which  five  Bqnalhng  brats  an  tearing  one 
soothar's  ban  ana  patting  titm  Ihnmbs 
into  one  another's  eye.  ui  the  opposite 
comer  the  mother,  barefooted,  sqaata  like  an 
Irish  beggar-woman,  cuddling  a  babe,  her 
face,  wit^^blabber  lipa  and  snub  nose,  being 
as  &r  as  possible  removed  from  the  serere 
beauty  oi  "Madame  Mire."  That  is 
Gillray's  idea  of  the  Napoleons  at  home, 
the  joke  being  that  the  future  I^peror, 
baviDK  made  a  dash  at  the  food,  hu  sue- 
eeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  bony  part  of 
a  ahin  of  b«s£  The  next  plate,  Democratic 
Homili^,  is  just  u  bad.  Scene,  the  Ecole 
Militure  at  Paris,  the  head-master  wesi- 
ing  his  order  of  St  Louis,  the  boys,  like 
dimtnutiTQ  subs,  with  epaulettes,  and  lace, 
and  shoe-buckles ;  ent«r  Napoleon — really, 
we  mnst  remember,  a  boy  of  over  fifteen,  who 
had  ahvady  been  five  years  at  Brienne — 
an  abject-lookiiig,  barefooted,  shock-headed, 
tattered  street -Arab,  brought  in  by  a 
French  Bomble.  The  thing  is  as  nnfur  as 
it  is  ridioolona  Young  Sxp  was  at  that 
time  a  dandy,  very  foud  of  going  about  in 
his  long  artfllery  boots;  JXaAamn  Junot 
tells  us  now,  when  he  once  laughed  at  her 
aa  being  only  a  child,  she  retorted  by  saying, 
"  You  are  nothing  but  a  puss  in  boots  I "  a 
joke  whidi  tickled  him  so  much  that,  poor 
at  he  was,  he  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  having 
a  toy  made  r^reseoting  the  pubs  of  the 
fsity-tate  running  in  front  of  uie  Marquis 
ti  Canbas's  carriage.  This  was  his  new 
year's  [a«eeot  to  hm. 

Worse  than  these  is  the  Josei^iine  seriea 
Josephine  must  have  been,  as  ereiyone  says 
die  was,  graeefal  and  beaatiftil,  or  else  she 
never  would  have  become  Yiseoont  Beau- 
hamais's  wife.  Yet  ahe  is  leptesented,  first 
u  a  short,  fat  workhoose-girl,  with  almost 
negro  features ;  then  as  a  stumpy  Countess, 
>U  feathers  and  jewels  and  m-breediug; 
then  in  half-a-dozen  other  disagreeable 
flbaracters ;  and  lastJ^  as  Empress,  fatter 
than  the  fattest  of  tvnioal  oooks.  and  ffonrinir 


food  at  a  rate  whkh  outdoes  John  Ball 
himself  in  the  plate  that  represents  his 
banquet  on  Frencn  ships.  This  plate,  more 
than  any  of  the  rest,  shows  the  coarse 
fibre  of  uie  time.  John  Bull,  in  Punch  and 
the  rest  of  our  modem  oomios,  does  not 
always  come  ap  to  one's  ideal,  but  just 
compare  him  with  his  prototype,  aa  drawn 
by  Qillny  in  1798,  and  entitled  British 
Cooks  aramming  Old  Orumble  Gizzard 
withBooneChfere.  The"di^''tsFrioa8Bee 
k  la  Nelson,  Frioando  k  la  Howe,  Dutch 
Cheese  it  la  Duncan,  etc. ,  which  he  is  wash- 
ing down  with  huge  dranghfai  of  trae 
Bntiah  stout,  orying  oat,  with  sufficienoy 
of  bad  language,  which  we  need  not  qnot^ 
"  Why,  where  do  you  Uunk  I  shall  find 
room  to  stow  all  you  bring  inl "  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  reflect  that,  in  our  gt;and- 
fathers'  days,  this  was  the  national  ideal, 
the  typical  Englishman. 

Even  Gillray's  t^ical  Englishwoman  la 
no  great  beauty.  In  1803  there  was  peace, 
and  the  caricaturist  published  The  First 
Kiss  These  Ten  Years,  or  the  Meeting  of 
Britannia  and  Citizen  Francois.  Britannia, 
who  has  put  her  shield  and  trident  in  a 
comer,  is  almost  as  blowsy  as  the  Empress 
Josephin&  The  long,  lean  Frenchman  has 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  his  ums 
half  round  her. 

The  letterpress  in  those  days  was  quite 
OB  a  par  with  the  drawing  —  racy  and 
strong,  bnt  certainly  not  over-decent  A 
Life  of  Buonaparte,  published  in  1803, 
sa^  that  his  great-grandfather  kept  a  low 
dnuking^hop,  and  being  convicted  of 
murder  and  robbery,  diM  a  galley-slave 
at  Genoa.  His  wife  had  been  on  accomplice, 
anddiedintiieHoaBeofCorrectioa  Another 
account  is  even  more  oircumstantial : 
"His  grandfather  was  a  butcher  of  Ajacdo; 
hia  grandmother  the  daughter  of  a  journey- 
man tailor.  His  father,  a  low  pettifogger, 
served  and  betrayed  his  country  by  toms ; 
and  aft«r  the  conquest,  he  was  a  spy  of 
the  French  Government"  A  more  respect- 
able geneak^  traees  the  or^n  of  the 
family  to  the  Man  with  the  &on  Mask. 
His  gaoler,  one  Bonpart,  hod  a  dauehter, 
whom  the  prisoner  secretly  nurried;  the 
chQdren  kept  their  moUier's  name,  and 
were,  for  suety,  sent  to  Corsica,  where 
Bonpart  became  Bonaparte^ 

It  is  curious  how  tew  earicatures  there 
are  about  the  Italian  campaign.  Of  course 
the  looting  of  pictores  and  statues  is  pour- 
tnyed,  not  by  Gillray,  but  by  George 
Cruikrfiank,  who — than  very  young  — 
workad  for  his  father.  Isaac';  manv  of  the 
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plktes  signed  hy  ths  Iktter  bung  ntHy 
tb«  VOTk  of  the  fonnar.  About  E^jft, 
Gilln;  and  hit  bretiinQ  had  a  greab  deal 
to  iay.  Nt^Ieon  tnming  Turk,  bii  Oairo 
inaBsacre,  hie  entoIUes  at  Alezuidria,  the 
Nile  victoty,  waie  all  illostrated.  One  of 
several  plates  by  Oillray  abont  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  repregents  Nelson  bringing  homt 
two  crocodiles  as  a  preeent  to  the  Kins. 
The  said  ciocodilee,  fettered  uid  mueEled, 
represent  Fox  and  Pitt,  weeping  floods  of 
"crocodiles'  tears."  Another  caricature 
shows  the  ai^)po8ed  feeling  of  the  Whigs 
when  the  news  of  the  victoty  was  announced. 
"  It's  all  a  lye,"  says  the  Dnke  ot  Bedford, 
with  the  oustoioary  oath.  "Nelson  and  the 
fleet's  a  siekening  toast,"  says  the  Doke 
of  Norfolk,  as  he  eita  among  a  score  of 
empty  port-bottles.  Erskine  oalls  oat:  "I 
shall  faint ! "  Sheridan  says :  "  I  most  look 
np  my  jaw;"  while  Fox  Bays:  "Fare- 
well to  the  Whig  Club." 

Our  naval  viotories  are,  all  through,  the 
most  popular  eabjacts  of  aiL  A  very 
amusing  plate  by  Bowlandeon  represents 
all  the  subject  nations  working  as  hard  as 
they  can  at   ship-building.     Everyone  is 

§  rumbling.  The  Datchman  says :  "Don- 
er and  blazan  to  dis  ftatemisatioQ  I 
Instead  of  smoaking  mine  pipe  and 
sacking  de  gold,  dis  French  brodera  make 
me  build  ships  that  Mynheer  John  Bull 
may  have  de  fun  to  take  dem."  John 
Bull,  as  a  sailor,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand, 
is  urging  t^Mon  to  their  work  "What, 
couldn't  you  find  out  that  before,  you 
stupid  dupes t"  he  cries.  "But,  since 
you  b^an  the  fan,  you  shall  keep  on.  So 
work  away,  eltw  Jack  Tar  will  aoon  be 
idl&"  News  Uavelled  ^wly  in  tiiose 
days.  A  month  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  "  The  True  Briton  "  gave  a  eiraam- 
stantial  account  of  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Frenoh  fleet,  and  of  the  loss  of 
Admiral  Nelson,  "  Tho  died  of  his 
wounds  jojtt  two  hours  after  he  had 
received  Bons^arte  and  all  his  general 
staff  prisoners  <m  board  the  'Collodeo.'^' 
Nor  was  the  aceosnt  of  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  the  sick  Frenoh  at  Jaffa 
to  save  them  from  falliug  into  the 
bands  of  the  Turks,  more  veratdoue  than 
that  of  the  Nile  victory.  Napoleon  did 
order  opiates  for  a  few;  but  why  mul- 
tiply by  ten  the  number .  aotoaUy  dosed ; 
and  why  add  that  on  a  former  oceaaion 
Napoleon  bad  strangled  a  number  of 
French  and  Copts  who  were  ill  of  the 
plague  1  Ecinally  unfair  was  it  to  stigmatise 
Nappleon    as    I^alit^,    though    GiUray's 


Allied  Powers  unlooting  Egalit6,  is  as  good 
as  anything  he  ever  'drew.  Everybody  is 
getting  something  inun  the  ereatfallen 
robber,  whom  Js«k  Tar  has  fost  round  the 
wust  and  arms.  A  Dutchman  is  pnlling 
away  the  cheese  on  which  -  Nspoleon  hsd 
set  his  ibot ;  a  ferocicms  Turk,  with  a  fringe 
of  human  ears  round  his  robe,  is  ttivak- 
ing  bis  nose,  and  slashing  at  hun  with  a 
reeking  scimitar,  Ubelled  "St.  Joan  d'Acra" 
Prussia  backed  up  by  Bnana  ia  drawing  off 
one  of  the  boots — to  wit,  Italy,  wltidi  ia 
stuffed  with  gold  pieces.  The  farce  of 
£^aht^,  as  QiUray  dsewhere  calls  it,  soon 
oama  to  an  end,  when  Napoieon,  having 
given  the  caricaturists  abundant  material 
by  his  flight  from  f^pt,  tamed  oat  tiie 
Council  of  Five  Hundred. 

Of  course  tdie  Boulogne  flotilla,  in  1801, 
save  amfJe  scope  to  tiie  caricatnrista. 
The  light  boats  of  which  it  was  eom- 
poeed  w»e  well  laughed  at  by  the  Frandk 
tbemaelvesL  Branet,  ttw.  cotnie  actor, 
intwpolated  a  bit  of  satire  into  a  sene 
that  he  was  aetii^  He  began  eating 
walnnts,  the  sbelli  of  which  he  floated 
in  a  tub  <rf  water  that  was  sat  near 
him. .  "  What  are  you  doing ! "  asked  Ma 
fellow-actor.  "  Fuaant  des  ptoiches  "— 
the  Paris  nickname  for  the  flat-bottomed 
boats.  For  this  iU-timed  joke  Bnmet  had 
twenty-four  hoars^  imprisonment;  and, 
next  time  the  que8ti<m  was  asked,  ha  was 
siluit.  Again  the  qoeation  was  asked, 
and  again  there  ms  no  reply.  "  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  about," 
said  his  fellow.  "Ob  yes,  I  Icnow  very 
well  what  I  am  about,"  replied  Bnmet, 
"  but  I  know  better  than  to  telL".  But 
thia  time  there  was  no  real  invasion>psnia ; 
before  the  year's  end  there  was  peace ;  and 
BO  delighted  were  we  at  the  prospect^  that 
the  mob  took  the  horses  oat  of  General 
LsMriston's  cairiage — the  "  Times  ".  ot  the 
d^  oalls  him  Daniostan — and  drew  H  from 
his  hotel,  in  St  James's,  Street,  to  Downing 
Street  Cobbett  wrote  down  the  atiU 
unooneluded  peace,  and  Gillray  drew  it 
dowa  One  of  his  pictures  r^neaants  the 
dream  of  Windham,  the  leader  of  the  war 
party.  Among  other  "prospective  hoiTOa' 
he  sees  Britannia,  with  broken  shield  and 
trid^it,  and  a  halter  round  her  neck, 
dragged  t^  Napoleon  to  a  guillatine. 

Oue  of  the  thiogs  Wat  Taliamnd 
bitterly  complained  of  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth  was  the  licence  of  oar  British 
press;  bat  it  was  just  as  severe  on 
our  otrn  statesmen  whan  th^  did  not  bB. 
in  with  popular  views.    Look  at  Qillraj's 
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Enoaation  of,  MftU*— F«l«Turr,  1803. 
Ftfodow  liUls  B1MM7  holds  Ajdduigton  by 
l^nsakliia,  Miitflowriihing  his  b^  swoti, 
eomftia  hiu  to  gm  np  &&It>,  Egypt,  the 
Cape,  .St.  Don^i^,  etc  Id  Tain  Adding- 
toa  {Jwda  t  "  Pmy  do  nM  insist  oa  Malta  I 
I  shall  owtaiolf  tw  tatned  oat^  and  I  have 
grt  so  mcuy  coaains,  aud  osolea,  and  aante 
to  iHonda  tor  y»L"  Booey  yelb  :  "  All — 
ill,  yoa  wretch  1  and  thiiik  yosiwH  veil 
<^  that  I  lewre  70a  Great  ^tfun" — a 
tkabch  whleh  was  not  ealeoUted  to 
■kflngth«n  t^e  haoda  of  the  A4dington 
nttustry. 

Now  oame  the  real  iorasion  aoare,  with 
caricataret  innaiBerablft  Wa  w«»  really 
fdghteoed,  and  wanted  to  k«ep  up  onr 
coongft  Heie  are  a  few  of  the  prints.  In 
one,  a  huge  Bonaparte  trios  to  pot  his  foot 
on  Britain,  bat  little  John  BuU  o«tB  it  off. 
Boney  dances  with  pain,  and  shonts,  "  Ob, 
yoo  t<uB  John  BoU;  yoa  bare  Bp<»l  my 
dance ;  yon  have  loib  all  my  piojete."  In 
•ootber,  Beoey  is  trying  to  dig  throagb 
t^  ^b«  ajid  get  at  John  Boll,  who,  awwra 
in  ^d,  with  hia  ear  to  the  grooud,  is 
nady  to  est  off  hta  head  as  soon  aa  it  ahowa 
abore  ths  amitM,  la  aoothar,  Bonoy*  in  a 
monetroos  cootad-hat^  hops  &om  Uornea 
to  fruiee,  and  theBea  from  Ambilioa  to 
Power,  and  tJwn  takes  a  flying  leap 
ftom  Calais  to  Dorer,  where,  as  he 
«tinas  down,  little  Boll  oatches  him 
oa  his  aword-poinb  Another  shows  Bouey, 
Bonnted  on  a  tlu»e4egged  stool,  looking 
at  the  moon  tbroogh  a  vary  big  teleaoope, 
■nd  daoiding  that  aa  Empwor  tn  the  Mooti 
will  be  a  fine  titJe^  ho  wUl  get  fais  balloon 
anay  in  older  at  onee.  John  Ball*  is 
quetly  (ditiAkting  and  saying:  "Yes,  my 
Saefdlow,  yon  will  get  there  qmte  as  easily 
•B  y«»  wUl  ov«r  heta"  One  of  the  beet  is 
QiUny's  King  of  Brobdingnag  and  Qnlli- 
ver,^  fMDwrOMige  the  Third,  the  Utter 
hcmj,.  whom  he  hoMa.  in  tue  hand,  nying, 
in  Swift's  wevdai  ".Yoa  are  one  (rf  the  most 
peminiQQS  Utile  odiooa  imitites  that  natnre 
eTArsnfiieBadto  MawIoBtueeorth."  S<wse- 
tiniMthe  fan  beconea  gbiatly,  la  GiUny's 
Booey  Forty-eight  Hoan  after  Jirfindfaig, 
I  savsge.  joJooteer,  with  oak  in  his  hat, 
holds  up  Boney's  head  on  a  pitch-fork, 
crying:  ^'  Ha,  my  little  Boney !  What 
dost  think  of  John  KtU  nowl  Plunder 
OU  Endand,  ha  I  Make  Etemh  akiTes  of 
uaU.har' 

Tbs  aaae  thing  ia  repeated  by  AnaeU, 
\h*  Tolantaec  moralisinc :  ''Why,  harkee, 
d'ye  ea^r.L  nsrar  liked  st^dienng  afon ; 
'    '  '  '  BB  I  rthdnshi  of  our£^. 


the  baama,  thb  pooroowa,  and  the  geeee, 
why  I  could  ha'  iriUnd  ttu  whnla  army  my 
own  aelf."  In  GiUrajr's  Faiiptay  tttt  BOney, 
John  BnU  aa  a  aaOor,  stripp^  to  the  waiat, 
wadeft  across  to  the  Bonlogne  port  ahoat- 
iug:  "If  yo«  me«n  to'  inVMd  us  why 
make  auoh  a  roatt  I  say,  little  Boney, 
why  don'byou  o0nM  out  i  Yon  a^  a  com- 
ing, are  yoo ;  then  why  don't  you  come  t " 
Gnlikshank  gives  the  annibilstion  of  the 
French  flotilla,  John  Bull  dawging  Boney 
to  a  gallows,  and  anaWoing  hte  appeal  for 
"  miserieord ;  hanging  is  not  good  tor 
Frsuohmeit,"  withj  "I  aha'a't  neaaure  the 
oord..  I'm  anie  it's  leng  cBOngh  for  a 
dosm  each  fellows  as  yow."  Roberts 
depicts  Bull  in  eaTslry  uBiCbrm  swimming 
bis  lion  aeross  the  Channel,  the  French 
generals,  on  frogs,  hopping  nimbly  off. 
Boll  ahoata :  "  I'll  be  afbar  you,  my  lads. 
Why  don't  you  come)  D'ye  think  I  pat 
on  my  rq[imentals  for  notbuigl"  Fid- 
oocVb  meni^erie,  one  of .  tkO'  aigbta  of 
Bartholomews  Fair,  was  pressed  into  the 
service.  A  sbownan  holds  by  a  cbun  a 
big  iBonkey  in  a  cooked-bat,  and  explains 
that  if  he  lets  him  go  "hell  break  up  your 
otookery,  drink  your  wine,  do  miaohief 
here  as  be  did  in  Egypt,"  ete.,  et«.  Here 
is  asother  aamplfi ;  every  trade  is  to  have 
a  share  in  ponishing  the  invader: 

Saya  the  butchor.ni  Iinook  the  doR  down  likBan  ox; 
One8theconst»b!e,let'e  abut  the  knaTnln  the  Btookn; 
Sa;>  the  chandler,  when  anoa  to  tlw  pillar;  he  hiae, 
Rotten  figgs  will  X  Eoraish  to  bung  up  his  eyes. 

A  Boney  in  portentoos  oooked-hat  leaa- 
ing  «g«ia»t  a  goide-poet  masked  "  Boad  to 
Eogland,"  mfwaliseaio  Hunlet's  style: 

Tn  go  <tr  not  to  go  ;  that  ia  the  quBatlon. 

Whether 'tis  better  for  my  Tlswa  to  enjlor 

The  care  and  ^uiet  of  yon  bated  tiral 

Or  to  take  arms  againat  the  haughty  people, 

Andby  In^adinfrendthemT   To  inTOde— to  figtiE, 

To  figbtT    fuchaaoe  be  barti  sye,  then'a  tha 

Boney**  Grand  Triomphal  Eutry  shows 
the  invadH- seated,  barmaaded  and  hand- 
ooffed,  with  his  face  towards  the  toil  of  a 
white,  horsey  his  lags  beii^tiedi  under  its 
belly.  Tbehoneuledby  twov<duntee  S 
sad  on  &  flagstaiff  la  Beniy'a  huge  hat 
labelled  "For  Saint  PauTft"  ,  The  mob  is 
shoatlng,  "  We  may  thank  onr  volunteers 
for  this  ^orious  iught"  Aoaell's  Little 
Frineeaa  and  Gulliver  shown  the  Frinoesa 
Cbulotto  plunging  a  pi^y  B(mey  into  a 
basin  of  water,  and  beating  him  with  her 
fist.aaliftdaes  to  t^  top,  saying:  "There, 
you  in^MttiaeBt,  awa^eajng,  bwiriKig  ia^, 
take  tMI  Yoa  arttonpt  toi  toke  my  grsnd- 
nana's  nrawn  mvn.i;  indeed  1     111  .Ut  yoa 
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know  thftt  thfl  arnrit  ud  indigtuttion  of 
every  giri  in  the  kingdom  ia  toiiMd  at  joor 
insoienoa"  AdmU'b  Nona  bat  the  Biwe 
Deserra  the  Fur  oarriea  oot  thu  ideft.  A 
yeomm,  with  dripping  nrord,  cuijing 
BoDeT**'  head  on  a  pole,  gmps  aUo  the 
bleediBs  hekda  of  a  soore  of  other  French- 
men. He  criee :  "  There,  70a  rwnaa  1 
There  1  There's  tha  Boney  ptrte  OT'em. 
Twenty  more ;  killed  'em.  I're  destroyed 
half  the  anny." 

Endand  felt  the  Contineotal  bloekade ; 
and  The  Oiant  Gommeroe  Orerwhelming 
the  Figmiea,  ehowi  our  feeling  on  die 
■abject  Commerce  baa  a  cap  of  Wedg- 
wood ware,  a  face  of  Stafforoahire  ditto, 
ejM  Derby  porceUun,  noath  WorceBter 
wina;  ita  body  la  wool,  and  its  arma 
printed  calico,  iti  glorea  Woodstock,  ita 
ahawi  Norwieh,  ite  stockmga  fleecy 
hosiery,  ita  ahoea  Stafford,  eta  It  ia  pep- 
pering Boney  with  Birmingham  bnttona, 
London  porter,  British  spirita,  etc.;  the 
idea  bei^  ibxt,  de^ite  toe  blockade,  all 
these  thii^  made  ttieir  way  in  ooatrabaod. 
Aa  good  a  carieatare  as  any  of  them  ia 
Cn&ahank'a  QoIliTer  Towing  the  Fleet 
into  LillipQt  Admiral  Oambier  brings 
over  the  Daniah  fleet;  Qe<M«e  the  Thtra, 
with  his  spy-glass,  cries:  "What,  what; 
Onlliver  the  Second  I  He  be,  Galiiver  the 
Second  1  Mora  Nelsons ;  more  Nelsona ; 
brave  fellowa  1"  Boney  ia  stamping  about 
in  a  fury,  and  a  Britiut  tar  explains  to  a 
protesting  Dane :  "  Yon  know  as  how  yon 
used  to  rob  our  forefathers,  yon  lubber ; 
and  so  yon  wanted  to  help  that  French 
monkey  to  do  it  again;  tnit  it  wonldn't 
doi 

The   carioatoriate    soon,    grasped 


import   of   the   Sp  oiah  war.      GUlray's 

VfdleT  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  ia  Terr 

Hve.    Boney,  with  notched  sword. 


tha  Boaaian  bear,  is  pnraned  by 
the  Owman  eagle  and  the  ghost  of  Oharlee 
the  Twelfth.  A  fiery  comet,  with  tiara— 
the  Pope — as  nn<leaa,  hnrls  at  him  the 
thnnderbolts  of  excommunication;  the 
Portngoese  wdf,  the  SioUian  terrier,  and 
the  £ogliah  lion  are  nuhing  on  hi™  in 
front,  tniile  Death  appeara,  nding  "ma 
mnle  of  tma  royal  Spaniah  breed.'  Cmik- 
abank  deaoribee  the  sanding  of  the  French 
army  into  Spain  as  Apollyon,  the  Devil'a 
Genaraliaiimo,  Addreaeing  his  L^ona. 

The  old  eoatsenass  cornea  ont  in  the 
Elba  aeriee.  A  Madman's  AmosemeDt 
ahows  Boney,  with  a  atatw  crown,  firing 
with  a  atraw  cannon  at  straw  dommies  of 
Anatria,  Bossia,  eto,    Tiie  cannon  naturally 


takes  fire;  and  hit  army, 
"Ah,  duUel — nay,  yoa  was  bum  your 
playthings."  Another  sketch  shows  him 
with  broom  fbr  sword, reriewii^  his  ra^ed 
army  of  Uiree  and  a  dnutuner-bc^.  Of 
course,  iriira  he  disappeared,  the  note  waa 
dianged.  In  the  Flint  ot  Boney  from 
HallMy,  BowUndson  nas  drawn  the  urch- 
fiend  blowing  bubbles,  <m  one  of  which 
N^Kileon  is  going  aloft,  to  the  delight  of 
admiriDg  demons.  In  Tha  Corsiean's  I^ 
Ttip  under  the  Guidance  of  hia  Good 
Angel,  the  fiend  is  hehiiiw  ht""  over  the 
leap  from  Cornea,  and  pdnttngMm  to 
the  imperial  crown  and  throne.  Waterleo 
waa  searcely  a  subject  for  earicatore, 
though  Cmikshank  attempted  It,  Riving  the 
French  army  in  fall  fiight;  iriiile  Napoleon, 
seated  on  tha  eagle,  «4iose  left  wing  is 
gono,  ezdsima,  aa  he  ehitchea  tiie  bird 
roond  the  neck,  "Ssove  qoi  pent;  ran, 
my  boys,  yonr  Emperor  leads  tha  way.  My 
dear  M^e,  take  me  safe  to  Pans,  aa  you  did 
from  IbCwcow  and  Laipzie"  LiUta  Boney'i 
Sarroider  to  the  Tan  is  auo  tQrOraikaluiik 
Hie  saQor'a  remaika  an  very  unlike  Captsm 
Maitlsnd's,  One  aays:  "Myeyea  1  wnsta 
sneaking  hoond  ha  is  1 "  AnoUier:  "Isa^, 
Jack,  do  you  thinlr  they'll  dap  b™  m 
Exeter  Ohwga  unong  the  wild  -beaata,  w 
put  him  in  the  monkeys'  d«i  in  the  Tower, 
or  a«id  him  about  with  the  dancing bearl" 
It  is  no  use  moralising  on  the  d^erence 
between  oar  notions  of  carieatare  and 
thoee  of  S&y  yean  ago ;  it  is  mach  van 
profitaUa  to  compare  a  volome  of  "Ponch" 
— one  of  thoee  in  irtneh  Nqtolemi  the 
Third  waa  oaricatored  almost  aveiy  week— 
with  a  sat  of  Qillray  and  Bowlandaoa  and 
the  net,  or  with  Mr.  J,  Ashtcm's  selee- 
tions,  if  yon  cannot  get  at  the  originsk 
The  comparison  ought  to  put  anyone  m 
good-humour ;  for  it  shows  that,  in  rafine- 
ment  and  delicacy  and  r^;ard  for  tJie  feel- 
ings of  an  adversary,  we  ara  cotainly  better 
than  ovr  ftthara.  Their  carkatorisls  wue 
dever  draughtsmen ;  bat  even  in  tiuSt  best 
things  there  is  a  stamp  of  vulgarity  whidi 
is  happily  absent  from  all  tha  decent 
caricatming  of  our  day. 


AUTHORSHIP  UNDER  DIFFI- 
CULTIES. 
Hunrich  Heins,  the  sweeteet  silver 
Germany  baa  ever  produced,  wrote  hii 
"  Romanoero  "  under  einmnataocea  of  great 
suffering;  When  paralysed  and  neai^ 
bhnd,  lu  wrote  a  woven  wab  of  satire  snd 
pathos,  in  which  he  spared  notfihig;  sot 
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that  Goethe  aerar  had  an  affliction  which 
he  did  not  tnm  into  a  poem.  Mr.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamotoa  has  noted  a  very  pecu- 
liar effect  which  the  act  of  compoeition 
had  upon  Wordfworth.  When  engaged  in 
comptwin^  The  White  Doe  of  Bylatone, 
he  reouved  a  wonnd  in  hia  foot,  and  ob- 
seired  that  Hm  otmUnoation  of  his  literary 
labours  increased  the  irritation  of  the 
wound,  where&B  bj  anapending  Mb  work 
he  conid  diminish  it  Abeolate  rest  pro- 
duced perfect  core.  In  connection  with 
thia  incident  he  remarked  tiuti  poetic 
excitement,    aeoonqtanied   hj    protracted 


erea  hia  own  racked  and  angaished  fnune. 
"M.y  body,"  he  said,  "has  gone  to  rack 
and  rain,  BO  that  almost  notlung  is  Mt  but 
mj  Toic«,  and  my  bed  reminds  me  of  the 
melodioQS  gtava  of  tiia  enohanter  Merlin, 
which  is  in  the  Forest  of  Bioceliaode,  in 
Brittany,  beneath  lof^  okks,  whose  top- 
most bruiehea  blaie  up  like  green  flame  to 
the  sky.  Ah,  cdleagoe  iurlui,  I  en^ 
yon  those  trees  and  their  fresh  waving 
boqghs,  for  no  gieen  leaf  nutles  here  in 
my  mat(res»graTe ;  a  gTave  withoat  rest; 
dwth  withoat  the  priVuegee  of  the  dead, 
who  have  no  need  to  write  either  letters  or 
bookn  I  have  been  meamred  for  my 
coffin  seme  time  ago,  and  my  obituary 
written,  bat  I  die  so  slowly  that  this  be- 
comes a  tediooa  affair  for  myself,  as  well 
as  for  my  frieud&  Patience^  howerar; 
there  is  ui  end  to  everything.  One  mom- 
mg  yoa  will  find  the  book  cwwd  where  the 
pnppefr«how  of  my  humonr  so  often 
amnsed  you."  One  night,  indeed,  it  waa 
■0,  bat  not  nntQ  he  nad  eodored  his 
"  mattresfrgraTS  "  for  eight,  Long,  weary 
yeara.  One  night  ha  moved  into  that  last 
and  best  bed,  where  "the  weary  are  at 

NSt." 

"It  is  possible,"  remarks  Professor 
GubeniAtia,  "that  works  oi  genius  may 
bs  piodoeed  sometimes  in  a  state  of  ner- 
Tons  ezdteiuent,  I  suppose  when  the  shat- 
ttted  nervea  b^gin  to  relax.  Manzoni 
wrote  hia  mastenseoee  when  in  a  state  of 
painful  nemos  distraction.  When  I  have 
bem  writing  works  of  fiction,  for  instance, 
my  Indian  and  Boman  plays,  I  have  nearly 
always  beoi  subject  to  great  nervous  agita- 
tMML  Whm  I  Buffered  most  from  spasms 
I  had  short  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain 
duriuK  which  I  could  write,  and  those 
around  me  asked  in  astonishment  how  I 
could,  in  the  midst  of  such  suffering, 
write  scenes  that  were  cheerful,  glowing, 
and  impassioned."  The  Professors  expe- 
rience is  obviously  uncommon,  thoogh  one 
instance  of  the  same  extraordinary  faculty 
occurs  to  us.  The  £ev.  T.  T.  Lynch  is 
■aid  to  have  produced  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  writings  amid  spasms  of  angina 
pectoris. 

But  it  has  been  contended  that  when  the 
disease  of  whidi  the  sufferer  is  dying  is 
consumption,  or  some  disease  which,  be- 
tween paro^sms  of  pain,  leaves  spaces  of 
esse  and  test,  that  it  is  nothing  wooderfol 
tiiatgood  work  ahould  be  done.  Some  of 
tile  best  of  Paley's  works  were  written 
under  such  ccmditions,  and  some  of  the 
beat  of  Shellev'a      Orabb  Robinson  said 


from  pttmanoitiy  in 
tea  by  his  excellent  nabi 


labour  in  composition,  alwaya  Iwonght  on 
more  or  less  of  bodily  derangement  He 
preserved  himself  '  " 

iurious  oonsequenoea 
of  life. 

It  is  curioos  that  times  of  illness,  when 
the  eyes  swim  and  the  hand  ahakes,  are 
oftentimes  rich  in  su^estion.  If  the 
mind  is  naturally  poetic  the  hours  of  ill- 
ness are  by  no  means  wasted.  Such  waa 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Green,  the  historian, 
who  literally  died  in  harness.  Few  pages 
in  literary  histoir  are  so .  touching  as  the 
pre&oe  in  which  Mrs.  i  Green  tells  the 
history  of  the  makii^  of  The  Conquest 
of  Eugbmd.  When  he  had  finished  the 
fourth  v<dnme  of  his  History  of  the 
English  People  there  was  a  pauae  in 
the  advance  of  the  lung  disease  which 
afflicted  him.  Elager  for  fresh  work,  he 
be|^  to  shape  new  plans,  but  early  in  the 
spring  of  1881  he  fell  ill  again.  "In  ttie 
extoemity  of  ruin  and  defwt  he  found  a 
higher  fidelity  and  a  perfect  atrength." 
Meet  men  give  iqt  their  work  when  their 
end  seems  nesr;  but  Mr.  Qreen  is  sud 
to  have  worked  all  the  harder  because  his 
days  were  numbered,  and  strove  to  obtain 
and  diffusa  aa  much  light  as  possible  before 
the  coming  of  the  night  "Under  the 
ahadow  of  death  the  Making  of  England 
was  begun,"  and  the  night  came  before  it 
was  finished.  The  death  of  Mark  Psttison 
was  equally  sad;  for  in  one  of  his  last  letters 
he  wrote ;  "  It  is  hard  to  feel  my  physical 
powers  ebbing  away,  while  my  intellectual 
powers  were  never  more  vigorous  I  have 
gathered  with  infinito  pains  the  materials 
for  my  great  work,  but  they  will  all  be 
wasted]  for  I  shall  not  live  to  finiah  it, 
and  no  one  else  will  find  the  clue." 

Coltmel  Wilkins,  an  American  writer, 
appears  to  have  had  some  presentiment  of 
his  approaching  death.  He  translated  the 
following  touching  Httie  poem  fnun  Heine, 
read  it  to  various  relatives,  and  ninned  it 
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to  the  foot  of  his  bed  the  dft7  befbre  be 
died: 

Lay  your  dear  little  hand  un  my  bcatt,  my  f»ir ; 
Ah,  you  bear  how  it  kuocki  in  ita  chamber  there! 
In  il  dw«UH  a  orpenUr,  grim  Bud  vils, 
Aod  he'i  Bhkpiug  a  coffin  far  me  tlie  while. 

There's  kniicking  and  hammering  mgtit  aod'djiy; 
Long  aineH  tjiey  hnve  frightntad  my  life  away; 

Uh,  curtiautar,  shgnr  that  you  know  your  trade, 
That  so  to  sleep  I  may  bood  be  laid. 

BliDdneBa  would  aeem  an  inBupenble 
drawback  to  writitig,  yet  Presoott,  the 
hiatori&n  of  Mexioo  and  Peru,  orercame 
the  diffiailtf  into  wUeh  he  waa  {dunged 
by  the  fulnre  of  bis  sight  While  a 
Btudent  in  Harraid  College,  one  of  bis 
fellow-stndente  threw  a  orofit  of  bread  at 
him,  whioh  Btmok  one  of  hii  vtw,  and 
deprived  it  almost  wholly  of  Bight,  while 
the  other  was  sympaUietiaallf  affeoted. 
When  writinK  a  biitoiy  of  Spain  his  eye 
gave  way,  *nd  prevented  him  nom  reading. 
UIb  literary  enthiuiaem,  however,  wb>  too 
strong  to  be  qnenohed  even  by  this 
oalamity;  he  engaged  a  reader,  dfotated 
copious  notes,  and  from  these  notes  con- 
Btmcted  hie  history,  making  ia  fais  mind 
the  neoesaarr  oorrootions. 

The  pOBsibilitT-  of  falling  ill,  as  was  the 
case  with  Jolian  Hawthorne,  ruses  the 
question  whether  it  is  fair  ^ther  to  the 
author  ot  the  reader  to  publish  portions  of 
hia  work  brfore  the  whole  is  ecHnpleted. 
So  far  as  the  pnblic  is  oonoemed,  an  answer 
has  been  given  in  the  offirmatiTe.  It  is 
contended  that  the  pnMie  would  probably 
prefer  that  even  part  of  a  story  should 
appear  than  none  of  it,  on  the  principle 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  tbaii  none. 
Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  practice,  several  famous  novelists  have 
followed  Mr.  Hawthorne's  plan.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  began  to  print  hia  work  before  it 
waa  even  half  written,  but  Mr.  R,  P.  Gillies 
said  that  he  never  beard  of  this  being 
adopted  by  any  other  authors  unless  by 
one  very  impatient  or  one  very  needy; 
whereas  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  case  it  was 
a  self-imposed  difficulty,  for  which  there 
seemed  no  assignable  reason  except  that 
he  required  "  to  apur  on  the  preea"  When 
he  began  Waverley,  he  had  no  idea 
what  would  come  of  it ;  for  he  had  no  plot 
In  the  morning  he  would  think  it  over  a 
while,  then  go  right  on.  He  characters 
took  care  of  themaelvea,  and  it  tS\  came 
out  right  in  the  end.  Anthony  Trollope 
seems  to  Iiave  been  in  the  tame  fix  with 
his  heroes.  "When  I  sit  down  to  write  a 
novel,"  he    confessed,  "I   do  not   at  all 


know — and  I  do  not  very  mndi  oare — 
bow  it  Is  to  end." 

TroUope,  thoagh  doabtlen  Uw  nott 
prolific  writer  «tw  known  ie  Eo^and, 
nade  it  a  rale  never  to  part  wiA  any 
portion  of  a  aovtA  till  uie  whole  was 
finished.  "I  was  aware,"  he  ramultB, 
"  that  an  artist  shoald  keep  in  his  hands 
the  power  of  fitting  the  b^i^niug  of  Ms 
work  to  the  end."  But  ttte  oSer  of  one 
thousand  pounds  for  a  novel,  for  use  in  tiie 
ComhiU  Magaiiaa,  tempted  him  to  relax 
hia  rule ;  and  he  agreed  to  lot  tb.e  editor 
have  the  first  instalmfflit  of  bis  aeriid 
within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  ttie 
offer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
nov^ts  finish  their  stories  bsfwe  printang 
the  first  pOTtion ;  and  the  same  rule  is 
followed  by  American  writers.  W.  Dl 
Howells,  for  intaoce,  keeps  his  ugou- 
script  for  six  or  sersD  months  ahead  of  the 
time  for  pubHc^tion.  Being  of  «  nerroni 
disposition,  l>e  could  not  rely  npon  hin- 
sdl  to  fornish  matter  at  sbwt  notiea 
When  possible,  he  eomjdetes  the  book 
before  giving  a  page  of  it  to  a  magadne. 

The  difi'wenoe  in  the  nervous  oondition 
of  authors  is  quito  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  tbur  methods  of  working. 
One  writer  cuinot  endure  the  presmee  of 
either  wife  or  child,  whilst  uiother  is 
totally  unmoved  by  the  frolics  of  hia 
family,  Tom  Hood  wrtfto  generally  at 
nigh^  when  all  was  quiet  and  the  ohudren 
wtfe  aUe^.  '  "  I  have  a  room  to  mysrif," 
he  exdfums  in  a  letter  deaoribiDg  a-  chuoge 
of  lodginga,  "which  will  be  worth  twenty 
ponnds  to  me ;  for  a  little  discmicartB  my 
nerves."  Even  a  separate  room,  however, 
will  not  always  secure  absolnto  qoiet 
"  I  remember,"  writes  one,  "  being  in  eaor 
pany  pervaded  by  the  breesy  presanoe  of 
AnUiony  Trollope.  Someone  was  talking 
of  the  Franco-German  war  and  of  its 
practical  issues.  '  There  is  one  thing  it 
did,'  Trollope  said,  Bb-iking  in  with  his 
loud  voice  and  hearty  manner,  '  It  todc 
away  all  the  Qerman  bands  from  I^ndon, 
and  many  of  them  have  never  come  back.' " 
As  with  moetpeoplewhoworkwithpNKK 
pencil,  a  Gorman  band  was  death  to  a 
day's  work  with  Troll<^,  Oddly  enough, 
it  was  to  one  of  these  curses  of  cmlisation 
that  his  deaA  was  more  or  less  direetly 
owing.  A  little  more  than  a  OHHith  be&re 
be  died,  a  German  band  arranged  itadf 
outside  his  house  andl'steuck  npitaeool- 
destroying  noise.  Trollope  Sent  a  swvant 
to  order  it  o£  The  men  would  not  go, 
and  Trollope,  leavinK  his  work,  went  oat 
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and  h&d  a  row  with  the  leader  of  the 
band.  This  apset  bim  in  the  'delicate 
stabs  of  his  health,  and  the  same  night,  at 
Ute  dinner-table  of  his  brother-in-law,  he 
had  the  seizure  which  aided  fatally. 

Tliere  are,  of  coane,  both  men  and 
women  who  can  write  in  spite  of  the 
^yiog  of  German  ban^  and  the  crow- 
ii^  of  cocka  Buhop  Wilberforoe  conld 
not  only  write  in  mlway-oarriagee,  bat 
also  in  shahy  conntry  diaisea,  driven  over 
rough  and  stony  roada.  Trollope's  own 
perfonnaacea  wes6  no  less  remarkable. 
Dr.  Thome  was  b^nn  on  a  very 
nragb  winter  passt^  &om  Marseilles  to 
Alexandria,  and  BaicheeteT  Towers,  as 
wall  «  the  ^mtter  part  of  his  other  novels, 
was  compoeed  in  railway  trains.  "It 
was,"  he  says,  "  while  I  was  engaged  on 
Bardieetw  Towers  that  I  adoprted  a 
vfBtem  of  writing,  whieh  ibr  some  yean 
idterwards  I  fonnd  to  be  very  serneeable 
to  me.  My  time  was  greatly  oocnpied  in 
travelling,  and  the  nature  of  my  travelling 
WHS  now  changed,  I  could  not  any  longer 
do  it  1^  horseback.  Baiboads  afforded 
me  uy  neons  of  emveyanee,  and  I  fonnd 
that  I  passed  in  rulway-earriages  very 
many  hoars  of  my  existenee.  .  .  .  If  I  in- 
tended to  make  a  profitable  business  of 
writing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  my 
boat  for  the  Post  Office,  I  mnat  tnm  these 
honra  to  more  account  than  I  oonld  do 
erat  by  reading.  I  made  for  myself, 
Uierefore,  a  Uttle  tablet,  and  I  fonnd  after 
a  few  days'  enrciSe  that  I  oonld  write  as 
qnicklyin  a  rculway-c»riage  as  I  could  ab 
my  desk.  I  worked  with  a  pencil,  and 
what  I  wrote  my  wife  oopied  afterwards. 
Hy  only  objection  to  iha  practice  came 
from  the  appewanoe  of  literary  ostentation, 
to  1^^  I  felt  myself  to  be  s<ibject  when 
going  to  work  before  four  or  five  fellow- 
panengera     Bnt  I  got  naed  to  it," 

If  TroUope  did  not  inherit  from  his 
motfaer  h!s  particalar  qnallty  of  produe- 
tioo,  he  certainly  inherited  that  remark- 
ri>le  power  of  keeping  himself  steadily  to 
his  work,  whatever  the  hindrance  or  dis- 
tiaetloBS ;  for  jost  as  she,  the  tendereet  of 
mothers,' coold  write  pages  of  faer  novels 
in  the  intervals  of  watching  by  the  bed  of 
her  dying  boy,  so  he — and  the  performance 
is  even  more  wOnderiul — could  write  in 
the  cabin  of  a  Mediterranean  steamer 
while  a  gale  was  blowing,  said  when  from 
time  to  tim4  he  was  forced  to  throw  down 
bis  pen,  and  mab  to  the  vessel's  side. 

Bst  for  ittdifferenee  to  his  stirronndings 
&a  nalm  most  snrelv  be  eiven  to  Victor 


Huga  According  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
wrote  Notre  Dame  daring  the  Revolution 
of  1830,  while  bnileta  were  whistling  across 
his  garden,  and  barricades  were  being 
erected  almost  at  his  door.  "  He  shut 
himself  up  in  one  room,  locking  op  his 
clothes  leat  they  should  tempt  him  to  go 
into  the  streets,  and  spent  the  whole  of 
that  winter  wrapped  up  in  a  big  grey  com- 
forter, writing  against  time  to  complete 
his  work  by  the  lat  of  February,  1831." 
The  anther  of  a  work  on  French  Politictil 
Leaders,  tells  us  that  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
that  terribly  pathetic  drama,  "Xe  Roi 
S'Amose,"  during  the  inaurrection.  The 
first  act  was  written  in  fonr  days.  As 
he  lived  near  the  Tnileries  garden,  he  was 
accustomed  to  walk  there  under  the  trees, 
and  to  compose  his  verses  as  he  walked. 
One  day  when  hard  at  work  on  a  monologue, 
he  was  iuterrapted  by  a  riot,  whose  angry 
waves  penetrated  almost  to  his  peacefiil 
retreat  and  eompelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  a  neiehbonring  arcade.  The  tide  of 
battle  foUowed  him,  and  the  poet,  for- 
getting his  verses,  had  to  get  bound  some 
columns  for  protectioa 

Mrs,'  Semerville  had,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  power  of  concentration,  and  became 
so  absorbed  in  her  task  aa  to  be  nncon- 
Bcioae  of  what  ^ras  going  on  around  her. 
Dr.  Somerville  told  Harriet  Martineau  that 
he  once  laid  a  wf^r  with  a  friend,  that 
he  would  abase  Mrs.  Somerville  in  a  loud 
voice  to  her  face,  and  she  would  take  no 
notice;  and  he  did  eo.  Sitting  cloae  to 
her,  he  confided  to  his  friend  the  most 
injurious  things — that  she  rouged,  that  she 
wore  a  wig,  and  other  auch  nonsense, 
uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice ;  her  daughters 
were  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  while  the 
slandered  lady  aat  placidly  writing.  At 
last  her  husband  made  a  dead  pause  after 
her  name,  on  which  she  looked  up  with 
an  innocent,  "  Did  you  speak  to  me  t " 

Soutfaeyand  Miss  Edgewortb  wrote  in  the 
common  sitting-room,  in  the  midst  of  the 
family.  "  This  I  cannot  understaud,"  re- 
marked Miss  Martineau.  "  Though  I  am 
writing  this  memoir  under  circumstances 
which  compel  me  to  surrender  my  solitude 
under  a  beart-disease,  I  cannot  ask  or  ex- 
pect to  be  left  alone ;  and  I  really  find  no 
gfine  from  the  presence  of  one  person,  while 
writing  this  simple  and  plain  account  of  my 
lifft"  I  can  imagine  that  Misa  Edgeworth'a 
stories  would  not  require  very  much  con- 
centration ;  but  how  ^  man  can  write  epica 
in  the  midst  of  the  family-circle  is  incon- 
ceivable, even  to  some  of  Sonthev's  warmest 
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admirers.  The  comment  ia  laevitoble,  that 
hie  poema  might  have  been  &  good  deal 
better  if  he  hwl  placed  himself  under  the 
ordinaiy  conditioiu  of  good  aathonhip. 
The  ezperieDce  of  the  great  thinkeis  beais 
out  thi<  coscliuion. 

.  Backle's  high-«toUDg  neirei  nqnlred 
absohite  qniet  and  priracj  while  he  wrota 
Ttiese  were  aim  eaaential  to  Kant,  who  waa 
eztretnely  Mnntive.  While  lodging  in  one 
honae  he  was  dietnrbed  in  his  meifltations 
b;  the  crowing  of  a  oock  in  a  neighbmir- 
ine  yard.  Almongh  he  offered  a  consider- 
able snm  for  the  noiay  fowl,  the  obstinate 
owner  refoaed  to  sell  him,  as  he  oonld  not 
conceive  how  a  oock  conid  annoy  a  philo- 
sopher. As  the  disturber  of  hia  medita- 
tions coold  not  be  silenced,  Rant  removed 
to  another  locality. 

Another  anisance  which  cannot  nnforta- 
nately  be  remoTed  by  an  appeal  to  the  law 
ia  that  arising  from  callers.  One  evening 
Carlyle  pointed  ont  to  Mr.  Moncoie  Conway, 
an  inn  to  which  Thackeray  need  to  retire  to 
escape  calls  and  company,  when  he  had  on 
hand  a  piece  of  work  requiring  special  care 
and  solitnde.  According  to  Patmore,  when 
Haalitt  had  an  enUre  volume  in  huid,  hs 
invariabiv  went  into  the  conntry  to  ezecnte 
it,  and  almoet  always  to  the  same  spot — a 
little  wayiide  puUic-bouae,  called  The  Hat, 
standing  alone,  and  some  miles  distant 
from  any  other  house,  on  Winaterlow 
Heath,  a  bare  tract  of  conntry  on  Uie  road 
to,  and  a  few  milea  &om,  Salisbory.  There, 
ensconced  in  a  Uttle  wainscoted  parlonr, 
looking  ont  over  ^e  bare  heath  to  tiie 
distant  grovee  of  Norman  Court,  some  of 
his  finest  essays  were  written.  Thiiiwall 
also  found  the  upper  room  of  sd  inn  the 
best  place  to  secore  absolute  immonity 
from  introsion.  Anziooa  to  finish  his 
History  of  Greece,  he  took  lodginga 
village  inn.  Ia  July,  1S40,  LoM  Mel- 
bourne wanted  a  new  bishop  for  St  David's, 
and  sent  a  letter  offering  it  to  Mi,  Thirl- 
wall  The  servants  at  the  rectory  did  not 
know  where  he  was  to  be  found ;  one  of 
his  intimate  Mends  undertook  to  find  J ' 
bat  for  some  days  aearched  in  vain.  At 
lei^i^,  as  be  paaaed  after  nightfall  avillwe 
inn,  his  eye  rested  on  a  shadow  on  t£e 
window-blind,  cast  by  a  strong  light 
within.  He  coold  not  be  mistaken.  "  My 
man  at  last  I "  he  said,  and,  entering,  pre- 
sented tiie  letter  which  made  his  nn- 
ezpectant  fiiend  a  spiritoal  peer. 
Edison,  the  inventor,  sleeps  in  the  day- 
I  time  and  works  at  night  The  reason 
I  given  is  that  by  no  other  eoune  can  he 


avoid  the  influx  of  coriooa  viaitors  who 
desire  to  see  and  talk  with  htm.  If  he 
had  lived  in  Shakeapeaie's  time,  the  world 
would  not  have  heard  of  him  until  Ions 
after  his  death,  and  he  could  have  applied 
his  geniaa  by  day  without  the  fear  of  bung 
troobled  by  irrapreaaible  admirera.  ui 
scientific  work,  «a  weU  aa  In  histmical 
leeearch,  aolitnle  is  essMtUsL  Aa  Fn>- 
fesaor  Tyndall  pointa  out,  the  men  who 
have  most  profoundly  influenced  tiie  worid 
from  the  scientific  side,  have  habitually 
sousht  isolation,  Faraday,  at  a  certain 
penod  of  hia  career,  formally  renounced 
dining  ouL  Darwin  lived  apart  fh>m  the 
bustle  of  the  wwld  in  hia  quiet  home  in 
Kent  The  Ute  Sir  Archibald  Alison  had 
reat  doubt  whether  the  meetinRs  of  the 
litish  Association  were  c^  real  aerrice. 
Genius,"  he  said, "  is  essentially  solitary; 
its  home  ia  the  library  or  the  fireside,  not 
the  assembly  or  the  leetnre-room.  All 
great  diaooveries  have  been  made  by  the 
nnaided  efibrts  of  lonely  thought;  the 
intercourse  of  the  world  may  extend  the 
circle  and  their  M>plication,  but  it  adds 
nothing  to  tiie  food  of  oiigiiul  invention." 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COimTIES. 
CAHBRIDOKSBIBB . 
In  the  old  ooaching-d^a  bavellen  to 
Cambridge  entaied  the  county  at  Boystoa, 
whose  steep  h^h-streat  matka  the  descent 
from  the  Hertfordshire  wolds  to  the  level 
fl&te  that  merge  insennbly  in  the  great 
wateiT  plain  of  the  fena  This  Boyaton 
(called  aftersome  fo^^tten  DameBoeeia)  is 
noticeable  only  for  a  oatuMU  cavern  in  the 
chalk — a  dew  shaft,  with  excavations  at  the 
bottom — which  may  have  been  a  hemitage, 
and  whidi  in  otiffn,  perhaps,  was  an 
attempt  to  reach  ue  denser  chalk  below 
for  btUlding  pnrpoees :  periiaps  in  the  days 
of  the  BomaUB,  perhaps  whw  the  priory, 
now  represented  only  by  a  modernised 
dwelling,  was  originally  bnilL  M<ne 
attractive  is  the  flna  range  of  downs  called 
Boyston  Heath,  the  haont  of  the  Boysteo 
crow,  if  the  species  atill  aarvivee,  bat,  any- 
how, a  fine  broad-backed  hill,  atamgwy 
marked  with  the  barrows  and  borial-places 
of  old  races,  and  scored  with  the  trutches 
of  their  anoimt  dwelltaga.  IVom  tiua 
vantage-gnnind  stretches  befcoe  you  a 
goodly  portion  of  Uus  ahire  of  GrantlMTa^ 
the  shire  that  took  its  name  from  smbs, 
,  probably  Boraan,  bridge  over  the  liver 
I  Granta,  or  Cam.     The  river  itself  rises  not 
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Ui  to  the  left,  vhere  the  Tillage  of  Ashwall 
tikw  its  Bune  from  its  hei^flpring,  and 
before  tu  atretchee  tiie  Tide  T&Uey  of  the 
Gun,  if  valley  it  can  be  called,  that  iride- 
leai^in^  tJun  rippled  with  ondolatious, 
and  vaned  in  hae  like  a  Ghangefol  lea  of 
land.  The  river  itself,  a  more  brook,  ateala 
qnietly  dong,  its  presence  only  revealed 
hero  and  there  by  a  line  of  alders  or 
of  willows,  witii  clamps  of  foliage  where  it 
ptne«  throngh  quiet  villi^ea  —  Steeple 
Uordvi)  with  a  toacb  of  irony  in  the  name, 
for  the  AistingiuBhing  steeple  tumbled  down 
long  ago ;  witii  Wendy,  and  Meldrebh,  and 
Hanton ;  a  fertile  district  whidi,  long  ago, 
bore  the  name  of  the  Dairies,  from  the 
cattle  that  fed  on  its  pastares.  Here 
among  these  pastoral  viUages,  the  onifew 
may  still  be  heard  at  tml^t,  and  at 
faarvest4ime  the  gleaner's  bell.  Sometimes 
a  rained  gateway  leads  into  the  desolate 
court  of  some  manor^oose  long  since  polled 
down,  and  in  chancel  or  chantry  yon  may 
find  monuments  and  knightly  effigies  of 
hmHies  which  have  long  smce  disappeared 
from  the  soena 

Bat  Uie  most  notable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, after  all,  is  Wimpcde,  with  its  groves 
and  lordly  avenoe,  some  three  miles  long, 


and  the  heavy,  sti^y  mansion  that  makes 
"  * ''     I  uie  prestding  landmark  of  the 
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the  Earls  of 
Hardwicke.  Few  lawyers  have  writ  them- 
selves la^er  on  this  earth's  sar&ce  than 
the  fbouder  of  this  AmOy,  who  b^an  life, 
early  in  ^e  last  oenttuy,  u  Philip  Yorke, 
articled  clerk  to  Mr,  S^eld,  attorney,  of 
n-ook  Street,  Holbom. 

The  career  of  Philip  Yorke  intweste 
OS  more  than  that  of  sncceasf  ol  lawyers 
m  general,  for  it  seems  that  in  early  life 
he  liad  sturings  of  the  heart  towards 
literature.  He  went  tbroogh  the  fever 
and  cold  shivers  of  anonymoas  anthorship ; 
he  dropped  his  oontribntlonB,  with  fear  and 
teetnbun^  into  tJie  lion's  head  of  the 
Spectator  office.  He  knew  the  joys  of  ac- 
ceptance and  success,  and  as  Philip  Home- 
span,  he  had  the  proad  consdoosoees  of 
nving  written  a  Spectator,  Number  Three 
Hoadred  and  Siz^-fonr,  and  having  thus 
foond  a  place  on  tike  breakbst-tablee 
of  beaaty,  rank,  and  fashion.  Happily 
for  him,  perhaps,  his  destinies  took  another 
ton,  for,  as  his  biographer  jostly  remarks, 
"  He  who  woald  slave  in  Omb  Street,  if 
hs  takes  to  Westminster  Hall  may  become 
ths  most  illastrious  of  Chancellors."  The 
stange  part  of  PhUip  Yorke's  experience 
via,  tiiat  he  rose  from  the  attorney's  desk 


the  woolsack  almost  without  effort  and 
without  a  check.  The  son  of  a  humblt 
country  attorney,  he  was  received  into  thi 
office  of  his  father's  t^ent,  Mr.  Salkeld,  ai 
a  gratis  derk,  but  his  good  looks,  winning 
nuumets,  aadunflafspng  indnatry — qoalitiet 
so  rarely  in  ctHijunotion,  that  wonder  ceasei 
it  his  success — gained  the  fltvoor  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  The  story  will 
be  remembered  of  his  mistress  sending  him 
to  buy  vegetables  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
to  che^nn  fish  at  Billingsgate,  which  was 
well  enough  when  he  came  a  raw  lad  from 
the  country,  and  without  pretension,  mark 
-ou;  but  when  he  got  on,  and  was  entered 
ly  his  master  as  a  student  in  the  Temple, 
the  iatx  became  irksome.  Adroit  as  osutt), 
Master  Yorke  would  charter  a  coach  on 
these  occasions,  and  enter  the  charge  in 
his  incidents,  till  his  master,  puailing  over 
such  items  as  "Coach  hire  for  celery  and 
cabbages,"  "  Hackney-coach  for  bairel  of 
oysters,"  enquired  into  the  matter,  and, 
BjrmpathiMng  with  his  clerk's  feelings, 
prevailed  on  his  wife  to  engage  the  services 
of  a  less  dignified  errand-boy. 

Bat  Yorke's  most  influential  patron  was 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  whose  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  he  took  up  his 
abode  as  legal  tator  to  the  boys  of  the 
family.  Parker,  who  had  been  himaelf  a 
country  attorney,  pushed  on  Us  &TOurit« 
in  everv  way,  fur  and  nnfajr,  and  from  his 
first  caU  to  the  bar  in  171G,  Philip  Yorke 
enjoyed  a  constant  supply  of  brieb.  He 
went  the  Western  Circuit,  and  one  of  the 
judges — the  Justice  Stareleigh  of  the  day — 
remarking  his  appearance  as  a  junior  in 
ererj  cause,  suggested — as  bar  and  bench 
were  cracking  sundry  bottles  together  at 
parting — that  Mr.  Y(»ke  had  doubtless 
"  writtm  books,"  the  writing  of  a  law-book 
bung  then  supposed,  be  it  understood,  to 
be  one  of  the  royal  roads  to  practice. 
Yorke  modestly  replied  that  he  bad  not 
written  one,  but  had  one  in  bis  mind,  and 
pressed  for  the  subject,  replied ;  "  A 
metrical  version  of  Coke  upon  Littleton." 
Justice  Stareleigh  took  in  all  this  very 
gravely,  and  very  much  want«d  to  hoar 
a  sample  of  the  work.  Upon  which 
Mr.  Yorke  recited  the  following : 

He  thdt  holdetb  hu  locda  In  fee 
Need  neither  to  quake  or  to  qoiTor, 

J  hnmblj'  ooDceive ;  for  look,  do  you  fee, 
They  tkro  bli  and  hia  heira  for  ever. 

Presently  Chief  Justice  Parker  became 
Lord  Cliancellor  and  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
and  by  hii  unscrupaloaB  influence  Philip 
Yorke  became  Solicitor-General  within  a 
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f«w  yean  of  his  call  to  the  bar.  He 
Tanted  a  seab  in  Parliament,  aad  it  fell 
into  his  month.  He  wanted  a  "ttUi;  a 
widow  eoorted  him,  comely,  well-iointured, 
and  eonnaoted  with  the  great  diKnitariea 
of  hia  profeuion.  His  patron  fell  into 
irretrieTable  dtagraoe,  bat  without  affect- 
ing his  brilliant  fortones.  Widpok's 
trusted  Attomey-Greneral,  the  fftvonrite  of 
the  powerful  Dake  of  Newcastle,  Sir 
Philip  Yotke  had  no  rival  to  fear,  and  in 
doe  time  he  reached  the  woolaaok  and  the 
peerage.  All  the  lawyers  allow  him  to 
have  been  a  great  jndge,  and  his  time  is 
looked  back  upon  a*  the  golden  age  of 
equity.  For  necrly  twenty  years  he  held 
the  smk ;  during  wluch  tame  he  tot  once 
becomes  an  historic  figure  as  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  trial  of  thfr  rebel  lords  of 
1746.  B^oie  then  he  had  pntehased 
Wimpole,  and  become  one  of  the  terrl- 
bmal  uistoeraoy.  And  he  died  full  of 
years  and  bMieuis,  and  worth,  tt  is  a*id,  a 
million,  acquired  during  the  gidden  age, 
and  yet  without  havug  ever  inoar»d 
'  the  reproach  of  rapaeily  or  the  anspieion  of 
cwTuption. 

That  fadier  and  son  shouU  sncoeaeireiy 
rise  to  the  highest  honour  in  the  State  has 
been  thought  a  cogent  a^nment  ia  favour 
of  the  hweditary  principle  j  but  in  the 
case  of  Philip,  Lord  Hfu^wieke,  and  his 
son,  Charles,  which  has  often  been  quoted, 
it  is  donbthd  whether  the  example  goes 
for  much.  Charles  Yorke,  with  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father  behind  him,  could 
hardly  ful  to  rise  at  the  bar.  He  beeaaae 
Solicitor-General  in  the  sune  year  that  his 
father  resigned  office,  tmd  as  Attoroey- 
Gennal  filed  the  information  a^iut 
Wilkes's  famous  Number  Forty-five.  Then, 
after  passing  some  yean  in  retirement, 
he  was  c^ered  the  Cliancellorship  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Camdea  Under  the 
perG(mal  management  of  the  King,  the 
Goveniment  of  the  day  had  become  the 
object  of  general  disgust  and  dissatisfae- 
tion,  and  no  lawyer  could  be  found  of  any 
standing  willing  to  accept  the  seals. 
Charles  Yorke  also  refused  them,  asd  his 
refusal  was  applauded  by  all  his  Mends 
and  by  the  parly  to  which  he  was  attached. 
But  he  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to 
refuse  the  personal  si^citatioBB  of  the  King, 
and  he  was  sworn  in  as  Chancellor,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Not  a.  friendly  voice 
was  raised  to  congratulate  him  in  his  pro- 
motion ;  his  elder  brother  refused  to  see 
him;  and,  ovierwhelmed  with'  the  general 
reprobation  of  which  be  felt  himself  the 


object,  he  totk  to  his  bed,  and  died  a  few 
d^  after,  report  sud  by  his  own  hand. 
"He  felt  himself  degraded  by  his  com- 
pliance," writes  Junius  in  one  of  his 
celebrated  letters,  "and  was  unable  to 
survive  the  disgracefal  honour  which  his 
gracioos  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to 
accept — death  has  redeemed  his  character." 

Down  at  the  foot  of  Koyston  Heath,  to 
tum  away  from  the  fasiunatin^  sight  i^ 
Wimpole,  to  admire  which  bnefiesa  bar- 
risters might  be  brought  all  the  way  here 
— down  there,  on  the  mar^  of  the  heath, 
may  yet  be  traced,  in  brickwork  of  the 
sevestsenth  eentatr,  some  remnns  of  the 
King's  stables,  belonging  to  a  &vourite 
bunting-lodge  of  James  the  First,  con- 
nected with  certiun  of  the  least  savoury 
passages  at  the  national  annals.  All  along 
these  downs  was  a  favourite  hnntiog- 
gronnd  with  the  Stuart  Kings,  and  wiui 
the  slight  break  of  Boyeton  town,  the  haxt 
hills  stretch  right  away  to  Newmarket,  and 
farther  still,  to  the  distant  coast  of  Noiifdk. 
And  over  Uie  hills  rUns  the  great  hi^way 
to  Newmarket,  little  frequented  now,  but 
once  all  alive  at  times  with  onrneles, 
coaches,  and  post-chaises. 

On  (he  left  of  the  Way  to  Newmarket, 
lies  Bal»aham,  in  a  pleasant  Bhdt«red 
combe  of  the  chalk  downs— a  hall  once 
inhaUted  by  the  well-known  Sir  Horatio 
Palavicini,'  a-  long-hetded  Genoese,  who, 
during  Mary's  reign,  collected  the  Pope's 
taxes  in  England,  and  then,  when  Eliza- 
beth came  to  the  throne,  abjored  the  orcon 
of  Popery  and  converted  the  Pope's  dnoats 
to  his  own  use.  Still,  he  lent  the  money 
Ireely  in  support  of  the  Protestant  cwuse, 
and  equipped  and  commanded  a  ship 
against  the  Spanish  Annado.  His  memo^ 
is  preserved  in  the  well-known  epita[Hi 


Hera  liea  Horatio  PahtTftzeue 
Wbo  robbed  the  Pope  to  lend  the  Qaeww. 
But  the  knight's  son,  Sir  Toby,  who  ml^t 
well  have  ^n  the  original  of  Sir  TcHiy 
Beloh,  squandered  the  estate  with  riotous 
Uving,  and  played  ducks  and  drakes  with 
the  Pope's  dncate.  In  recmit  yean 
Babraham  has  been  noted  for  it«  0odn  mkI 
herds,  and  the  name  of  Webb,  of  BabrahaiB, 
is  nob  unknown  to  fame  in  that  ooniMotioa. 
Beyond  the  sheltered  combe  stretch  the 
bl«ik  hills  which  are  known  as  the 
Gog-magogs.  How  they  came  by  the  luune 
that  Tecalls  the  famons  CSty  giwts  of  the 
Guildhall  is  not  very  evident,  hot  one  ex- 
pttuution  is  that  long  ago  the  sdu^am  of 
Gunbridge,  whence  these   hills  form  a 
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prominent  object  in  tiia  Undscape,  eat  out 
on  tbe  faillside  the  figore  of  &  giant,  ogre, 
magyar,  or  irlifltnoti  long  vuoble  from  the 
Tatlej,  and  ecoared  or  renewed  it  at  timee 
after  iba  f^hion  of  the  white  horse  in  the 
Bffl-kshire  valley.  -But  whether  this  waa 
done  as  a  mere  freak  or  to  commemorate 
some  academic  victory  does  not  ajtpesr. 
Bnt  poBsiblj  ike  name  etisted  before  that, 
and  may  have  suggested  the  scholars'  feat 
At  the  enmmit  of  these  hills  stretches 
a  level  plateau  witb  remains  of  entrench- 
ments pretty  evident,  Bnrrocmding  a  camp 
which  bears  the  name  of  Wendlebnry, 
Htm,  if  tradition  mav  be  belteved,  was 
the  retr«it  rf  a  body  of  Wends  or  Vandals, 
who  levied  contributions  on  the  aurronnd- 
ing  country.  Lest  people  Bhotdd  be  in- 
CTMolons  about  the  Vandals,  we  may 
qaote  Gibbon  In  The  Decline  and  Fall : 
"  Into  Britain,  and  most  probably  iilto 
Cambridgesliire,  the  Emperor  transported 
a  considerable  body  of  Vandals.  The 
impossibility  of  an  escape  reconciled  them 
to  their  situation,  and  in  the  subsequent 
troables  of  the  island,  they  approved  them- 
selves the  most  fafthfol  servants  of  the 
Statft"  Anyhow,  superstitioas  dread 
seems  long  to  bare  encompassed  this 
wild  and  lonely  imot,  and  the  legend  of  (he 
dSn  knight,  which  Walter  S«jtt  lu»  carried 
to  the  far  North,  has  here  its  original 
horned 

Tba  ratnpart  sMk  whiwe  draHng  drown 
Creata  the  ascent  (rf  jODCLet  jdown  ; 
A  soutberu  eotraace  shalt  thou  Siid  : 
Tbere  halt,  And  tbere  thy  bugle  wind, 
And  buN  Uuoe  sIAd  foa  tosM 
In  guise  i>f  thy  wont  enemy. 

Tliat  excellent  astiqaary,  Qongh,  in- 
deed, sees  Id  this  Wendl^ry  eimp  one  of 
a  chain  of  forts  stretciatig  across  from  the 
qoa^y  forests  of  Essex  to  the  impassable 
fen  country.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  at 
some  time  w  other  this  range  of  d^ms 
was  a  point  of  great  strategic  importance, 
being  the  one  accessible  pass  bom  the 
west  into  the  East  Anglian  country. 
And  thus,  besides  entrenched  camps,  there 
are  these  parallel  lines  <^  entienchmentn 
ereenng  the  downs,  the  most  important 
and  bMt  known  of  whudi  is  the  DevQ's 
IHtch,  otose  to  Newmarket  Heath,  and  the 
etarting-peint  of  races  "iirom  the  Ditch  in," 
according  to  the  (rid-ftdiioned  pr<^;ranmieB. 
This  is»  mighty  drfensive  wowc,  evidently 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  country 
eastward,  ■■  ttie  rampart  is  on  ^t  ude ; 
bat  whether  made  by  East  Angles  or 
Icani,  or  some  still  earlier  i«ce,  there  is  no 
«Tklenee  to  show.     Oamdes  tells  us  that 


the  DeviFs  Ditch  was  the  boonda:^  d  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  buhopnc  of  the 
Bast  Angles,  and  we  learn  also  that  it  wm 
the  usual  meeting-place  of  the  array  of 
Norfolk  and  SoffoUc  when  summoned  to 
attend  the  King  to  fight  the  Welsh. 

And  so  we  coan  to  Newmuket,  whose 
races  possibly  began  in  the  rude  border- 
sports  of  Iceni  and  Trinobantee,  with 
ciiariot-raees  later  on,  and  athletic  sports 
in  the  presence  of  the  prefect  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  under  tiie  patronage  of  the  most 
respectable  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore. 

But  there  aTe  antikors,  whose  names 
mostly  betray  a  Scottish  origin,  who 
pretend  that  the  Stnarts  brought'  the 
practice  of  horse-racing  with  tttrai  from 
Scotland,  and,  as  far  as  Nemnarket  is 
concerned,  tbere  is  no  doubt  Uiat  King 
James  the  Krst  gave  the  place  its  first  im- 
portance. James  loved  tUs  county,  which, 
witii  its  barren  heaths  and  great  rolling 
downs,  recalled  the  windy  wastes  of  his 
native  land,  and  among  the  ffir  Tol^  and 
Sir  Andrews  of  the  district,  always  on 
horseback,  hunting  or  radng,  the  King's 
horses'  and  the  King's  men  found  free 
qmlrters  and  abundant  hospitality.  The 
learned  doctors  of  Cambridgfl  and  their 
sdiolars  entertuned  his  majesty  with 
feasts  and  masques,  and  these  lonely,  miry 
waja  were  lively  enongh  then — couriers 
riding  to  and  fro ;  noblemen,  with  their 
tnuns  of  followers;  poets  and  play^ia 
tramping  along  to  scenes  of  festivity ;  and 
gay  dames  of  the  Court,  in  their  gilded 
coadies,  with  pug  lap-dogs  and  lovers  on 
ever;  side.  And, so,  with  an  interval  of 
^ont  in  the  civil  wars,  things  went 
merrily  on  at  Nbwmarket  Under 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Court  migrated 
en  masse  to  the  radng  town.  Nell 
Qwynne's'  house  is  still  shown,  bnt  the 
Kir^s  lodgings  have  given  place  to  an 
Independent  diapel,  and  there  is  little  in 
modem  Newmarket  to  !raoall  its  past 
history.  And  yet,  periiaps,  there  never 
were  such  crowds  as  at  the  present  day  on 
the  heath  when  some  great  race  is  to 
be  decided.  But  they  come  like  shadows, 
and  depart ;  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of 
the  scene  are  gone ;  and  Newmarket  is  as 
businesslike  in  its  way  as  any  commercial 
town.  The  "metropoliB  of  the  turf,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  has  ahready  been 
described  in  these  pages,*  and  we  may 
pass  on. 
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An  epimde  of  the  daya  when  the  Merry 
Mouardi  wu  kt  Newmarket  may,  however, 
here  be  told.  Itwaeoneof  the  King's  hnnting- 
daya,  and  the  ohase  led  him  along  by  the 
ditch  into  Burford  Marsh,  and  beyond  far 
away  towards  £ly.  Weary  and  hmigry 
after  the  long  nm,  the  King  earned  the  rou 
of  a  comfortable  manaion  in  the  diatanoe, 
which  proved  to  be  Spinny  Abbey — one* 
a  monastic  cell,  bat  now,  in  King  Ghailea's 
time,  a  coontiy  dwelling.  It  was  inhabited, 
the  King  was  tcild,  by  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, with  whom  a  sportsman  would  be 
BOre  to  find  a  welcome.  So  the  King,  and 
tiiose  of  his  attendants  who  had  lasted  ont 
the  chase,  watered  the  courtyard,  and 
awaited  the  appearance  of  the  master  of 
the  hoose,  at  sight  of  whom,  one  of  the 
King's  aoite,  anatchine  np  a  hay-forb, 
placed  himself  in  front  of  him,  and  marched 
before  him  in  a  stately  manner.  The  King 
frowning  at  thia  ill-jadeed  pleasantry,  as 
he  todc  it,  the  man  explained  that  he  had 
been  accoatomed  to  walk  before  thia  gentle- 
man as  mace-bearer  in  Ireland,  when  he 
was  Lord-Lienteuant  of  that  ooontiy,  and 
that  thia  waa  indeed  Mr,  Henry  CromweU, 
the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Protector.  The 
King  waa  too  easy  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
too  bttle  of  a  bigoted  Boyaliat,  to  feel  any 
embamsameat  at  the  meeting.  Cromwell 
entertained  Uie  eon  of  his  father's  great 
enemy  with  the  best  in  the  house.  And 
Cromwell  and  Stuart,  after  pledging  each 
other  freely  enough,  parted  wiu  mntnal 
good-win. 

Henry  Cromwell  died  a  few  years  after 
thia  strsnge  interview,  and  waa  bnried  at 
the  adjoining  parish  church  of  Wicken, 
where  a  marble  alab,  with  an  inacription  to 
hia  memory,  atill  eziata. 

We  moat  now  retrace  our  atepa  towards 
Cambridge,  which,  lying  among  the  rivei- 
flata,  ia  in  no  way  imposing  from  any  of 
its  approaches.  And  yet  the  entrance  by 
Tmmpington,  when  the  trees  are  in  fall 
leaf,  ana  the  evening  light  is  shining 
through  them,  is  taH  of  quiet  beauty  and 
leJrethment.  The  homely  town  itaelf,  with 
Ita  country  bustle  and  market-day  stir, 
mixed  with  the  pervading  element  of  cape 
and  gowns,  has  a  pleaaant  friendly  appear- 
ance. To  find  ancient  Cambridge,  the 
Camboricum  of  the  Koman  itinerary,  we 
must  leave  colleges  and  busy  atreeta  bdiini^ 
and  cross  the  river  to  find  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  occupied  by  county-court  and 
county-gaol,  and  of  the  old  churdiea  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  GUes.  Theee  are  within 
the  andeuteDcloaoteof  the  Boman  station, 


the  walled  oity  described  by  Baeda  as 
standing  waste  and  deaolate  among  the 
fens,  the  tomba  of  its  ancient  inhabitants 
lying  rifled  and  despoiled.  Yet,  even  then, 
there  might  have  been  aoholan  and  teachers 
among  the  humble  thatched  roofa  of  the 
Saxou  eetUement  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
Uie  river. 

The  more  recent  Cambridge,  the  aeat  of 
the  University  and  home  of  ite  coU^es,  has 
grown  up  about  two  ancieut  highwayi, 
converging  to  the  bridge :  tJie  older  Boman 
way  which  has  tnvened  the  Gog-mago« 
hills  from  the  direction  of  Golcheater,  and 
the  highway  fromLondo&,tI»onghKoyitoD, 
which  is  luiown  as  Trumpington  Street 
By  a  happy  accident  this  ust,  which  rum 
for  aome  diatance  almoat  paraiQel  with  ^ 
river,  waa  chosen  for  the  aito  of  many  of 
the  colleges,  and  thos  baa  come  aboat  the 
most  beautiful  feature  of  Cambridge,  those 
charming  meada,  which  Cambridge  people 
call  the  "Backs,"  with  their  stately  trees 
and  sloping  lawna, 

Where  willowy  Cudub  lln{^ra  with  deligbt, 
with  the  comdy  bridgea,   ahining  white 
againat  ttie  dark  bao^round  of  foliage, 
and  the  quaint  roofo  and  towera-  of  Uie 
oollegee  that  riae  among  the  trees. 

Of  the  colleges  whick  were  founded  in 
Cambridge  for  the  half-darical,  half-elasaical 
culture  of  medieval  times,  Peterhoaae  ia 
oldest,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  eentuiy, 
while  tbe  moat  recent  of  the  endowed 
foundationa  ia  Downing  CoUege,  which  owe* 
ita  oriffin  to  tbe  will  of  a  territorial  mag- 
nate u  the  laat  century,  a  deaeendant  of 
the  Downing,  Cromwell's  enyoy  to  the 
Netherlands,  one  of  the  weak-kneed 
Bepablicana  who  betrned  his  nuster'a 
confidence  to  the  exUed  Charles.  Bat  atill 
mwe  recent  ia  the  latest  developmMit  of 
modem  ideaa,  the  feminine  Oirton,  with 
ite  girl-gradoates,  and  golden-haired  pn>- 
fesaors,  and  those  who  wear  over  the 
elaborate  garmente  of  the  sex,  the  simple 
oeademic  gown ;  aa  if  they  hod  only  cwne 
to  their  own  again.  Even  at  the  early  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Peterhouae,  however, 
there  ia  evidence  of  existing  hostels  for  the 
accommodation  of  ediolars,  and  of  gtam- 
morians  and  riiatoriciaDa,  who  made  a 
living  by  teaching.  And  we  read  in  a 
monkiah  chronicle  how  Jt^id,  Abbot  of 
Croyland,  saat  to  hia  mantH  of  Cotanham, 
near  Cambridge,  Sir  Oislebert,  hie  fellow 
monk,  with  three  otbem,  w^  instraeted  in 
phflosophical  theorems.  No  house,  bun,  or 
church  could  contain  the  scholan  who 
thronged  to  titeir  daaaea  and  diqtatfttioaa, 
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n  tint  thsy  aepantod  into  Tariona  sec- 
tuns  «nd  followed  the  form  of  itady  of 
(Mflfou. 

Bat  if  we  uk  what  origintllT  brooght 
students  and  schoUn  to  a  spot  whkh  most 
in  those  daja  have  seemed  remote  and  in- 
secenible,  and  where  learning  moat  have 
been  sooght  for  its  own  take,  withont  any 
pleasant  endowments  to  make  it  palatable, 
ire  can  only  aormise  that  ^le  Roman  city 
may  bare  been  the  tale  of  one  of  those 
public  schools  which  were  eetablishod  in  the 
TirioDS  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  story 
of  its  foondation  by  Caataber  from  Spun, 
375  KC,  and  the  oharters  of  Arthiir  and 
Cadwallon,  will  not  stand  tht  test  of  critical 
investigation;  bnt  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that,  in  tb»  earliest  tnutworthy  records  of 
its  history,  the  town  of  Cambridge  appears 
u  already  the  resort  of  scholars  and 
philosophwB. 

If  a  spark  of  vitality  still  lingered  in 
Gunbridge  through  the  days  of  rorbsrian 
invasion,  and  if  the  andent  tower  of  St. 
Benet — one  of  ^le  moat  venerable  archi- 
tectural memorials  in  the  land — ever  looked 
down  on  Anglo.Sazon  schools,  something 
may  be  doe  to  the  great  fair  which  &om 
the  earliest  times  has  been  held  in  a  field 
outside  Cambridge,  at  the  jnnotioa  of  the 
Cam'  and  it«  simvU  tribatary,  the  Stoor. 
Stoorbridge   Fair  was   no  mere  country 
feast,  tmt  a  great  ^rfJiering  of  merchante 
and  baders,  which  is  described,  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  centory,   as  one  of  the 
greatest  fairs  in  Europe.  Tradition,  indeed, 
aesoribea  the  or^in  <it  the  fair  to  a  trivial 
aseideDt.     A  Kendal  oU>thier,  travelling 
frcott  Westmoreland  to  London  with  bales 
of  doth,  foond  the  bridge  over  the  Gam 
broken  down,  or  failed  to  find  it  at  all, 
and,  in  fording  the  river,  ihe  bales  fell  into 
the  wmtar.  The  clothier  spread  his  cloth  to 
dry  in  Stourbridge  field,  and  so  many  veapla 
came  to  look  at  it  and  offer  for  it  that  in 
the  end  be  sold  his  wares  to  better  advan- 
tage than  he  would  have  done  in  Lond(H) ; 
and    so  next  year,   our  Kendal  webeter 
bnii^ht  his  clodi  to  the  same  market,  and 
hence  the  fair.     Now  it  is  a  &ct  that  the 
Kendal  nen  claimed  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing •  b^liff  to  r^^te  the  fitir,  and  that 
Bome  moek  oalelmtion  commemwated  their 
^i^Tf^jTifi,  up  to  recent  times.     Bnt  this  was 
probeJ>ly  because  they  were  Um  traders  of 
ctoBt  importance  in  tiie  fair,  and  the  story 
nii^  have  been  invented  to  give  support  to 
the  elaim.     Anyhow,  Newbridge  Fur  was 
in  existenee  in  the  time  of  King  John,  who 
TMaAowed  tta  lotdts  UDon  a  leoers' hoanital  in 


tlia  neighbourhood ;  but  at  the  dindntaon 
of  rel^;ions  houses  the  rights  over  the  &ir 
were  tiansfened  to  the  Corporation  of 
Cambridge;  and,  aeoording  to  ancient 
custom,  the  Mayor  and  Aldnmen  and  ihe 
rest  of  the  Corporation  would  ride  forth 
on  St  Bartholomew's  Di^,  and  set  oat  the 
ground,  while  on  the  7th  of  September 
^ey  ride  out  again  in  full  municipal  state 
to  proclaim  the  fair.  The  ground  on 
which  the  fair  was  held  had  been  brought 
into  cultivation,  bnt  all  the  crops  on  it  must 
be  cleared  before  St  Barthdomew,  the  34th 
of  Angnst,  or  the  booth-men  might  trample 
them  down.  The  booths  most  be  off  tiie 
ground  by  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  or  the 
ploughmen  might  carry  off  the  materisls: 
From  the  year  1 606  hackney-ooachee  from 
London  made  their  appearance  at  the  fair. 
Four  or  five  City  dealers  wtinld  share  the  ex- 
penses of  the  hackney  to  theiair,  and  th»e 
would  be  money  to  be  earned  in  driving 
between  the  town  and  the  field  and  among 
the  various  rows  of  the  fair.  There  was 
Ironmongen'  Bow,  with  Cooke'  Kow,  Book- 
s^ers'  Row,  Garlick  Bow,  and  others ; 
while  in  the  centre  stood  a  square  of  large 
booths  called  the  Duddery,  where  roeroeis, 
drapers,  and  dothierB  sold  their  wares. 
This  was  the  great  meeting-place  for  chap- 
men from  all  parts  of  I^glaad,  and  the 
wholesale  defers  who  suppued  them  with 
goods,  the  transactiens  beioK  often  very 
urge  and  amounting  to  thousands  of 
pounds.  Within  the  Duddery,  on  Sundays, 
was  erected  a  temporary  pulpit,  and  the 
niinister  of  the  neighbonring  church  held 
forth  to  Uie  assemblage — not  the  rongb, 
uncultivated  gathering  of  a  modem  fair — 
but  of  i^ve  dtieens  and  worshipfitl  mer- 
chants m  their  gowns  and  chains,  who  gave 
BO  Uberally  to  tiie  collection  that  followed, 
that  the  priest  gained  more  on  Stourbridge 
Sunday  than  the  ^ole  yearly  revenue  of  his 

There  is  little  to  attract  attention  on  the 
way  from  Cambridge  to  Ely.  The  long 
straightBoniaQ  road  soon  comes  to  the  great 
fso  level,  wheretheooMgrey  ^ain  is  bouiided 
only  by  the  cold  grey  sky.  Here  and  there 
a  hunlet  dusters  upon  some  slight  eminence, 
with  sometunes  a  grand  old  ohnrdi,  snch 
as  the  fenmen  loved  to  build.  Alar  off 
loom  tiie  towers  of  Ely ;  as  it  were  a  city 
of  refuge  in  the  wildemeaa.  Dark,  d^p 
waters  flow  sluggishly  through  the  black 
soil,  bordered  by  rows  of  wulowa  or  tall 
poplars,  through  which  the  chill,  damp 
breeae  whistles  uncannily.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  realise  how.  befbrethedrainaseottiiafsuB. 
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E)r  -WM  indMd  «&  ialsinl  antj^iTOdiBblit 
nnTonnded  bj'  de^  drnmsls  and  r  monta 
still  nan  dftngetoiu,  vfaile  the  island  iUdf 
i4>|iMred  m  a  ■aooenion  of  tDBignifioant 
hillocki  jast  lidng  aboY«  the  general  lenl, 
and  cimtauimg  aeron  ta  eight  village  mUI*- 
menta,  with  the  abbey  and  the  extennTe 
monaatio  buildings  as  Ute  nodeoa  of  the 
whole.  In  fiaeda's  time  it  was  a  connfcr; 
of  abont  six  hundred  families,  and  it  hod 
varied  little  probably  in  population  np  to 
the  time  that  the  Oonqoeror  gmnlj  nut- 
veyed  it  from  the  mainland,  when  it  foiUed 
the  last  spot  of  English  gronnd  tiiat  held 
oat  against  his  iron  rate. 

Some  of  the  bravest  of  the  English  had 
taken  refbge  in  the  island  at  the  iarttation 
of  the  Abbot  of  Ely,  who,  alone  fA  the 
great  Clnrchmen,  had  dared  to  defy  the 
Norman  dake.  Hereward  was  thwe^  whose 
legendary  fame  has  obsoared  the  real  facts 
of  his  career.  Karl  Morcar  was  tiiere,  a»d 
Siwatd  (^  Northamberland,  and  many 
other  English  thanes;  and,  as  the  news 
spread  of  the  head  of  reaistaace  that  bad 
been  established,  folanteers  came  in  from 
even  distant  parts  of  Ki^land. 

With  the  map  before  na  it  is  sot  ^ffimlt 
to  make  oat  the  Conqaert^'s  plan  for  the 
redaction  of  this  formidable  camp  of 
refbga  To  tiie  north  of  Ely  the  faa 
Bprrad  oat  in  a  labyrinth  of  watereoorses 
foid  mtHMsea^inite  inprnpuAle,  and  sweep 
roond  the  island  in  a  seoerally  broad  band 
of  Uaok  wat«rs  and  blaeker  bog;  bat  there 
is  a  point  on  the  math  -  weat,  where, 
between  the  viUage  of  Willlngham  on  the 
mainland  sml  TTaJi^ing^jmi  qji  the  island, 
the  enclosii^  -fen  is  at  rta  nsmtwest.  And 
here  on  risiiw  sroniid;  now  -  known  as 
Bebar's  Hill,  William  established  Us  en- 
trenched oamp,  bf  which  there  are  still 
traces.  Behind  him  William  had  his  two 
strong  casUee  of  Cambridge  and  Hnnt- 
ingdon,  connected  by  the  fine  and  still 
exiBtiag  Via  Devana.  Thos  seoare  in 
his  commanicationa,  the  OoQ<LaerOr  be^^ 
a  sbilfallp  cottstmeted  csoseway  aeroes  the 
sbrip  of  ten.  This  strip  of  fen  fbtlows  the 
winding  comBB  of  the  river  Oose,  which 
epreada  itself  IB  a  taoad  tAarnwl  at  (wdinary 
times,  and  at  flood  tamaa  cows  the  wlwle 
flat  with  d«ep  waters.  It  is  a  watoiy 
district  eren  now^  and  when  the  rirar  riies 
in  flood,  and  people  have  to  fly  from  tttor 
Gottagaa,  they  say  it  is  tite  bailiff  of  Bedford 
who  IS  bhtstning  down  npon  Uwm.  Tbtn 
exists  a  trade  across  the  fen  known  as 
Atdrey  Caoaeway,  whi^  if  not  Ha  actual 
wwk  of  the  OcMperw,  manu  t*  have 


followed  the  same  line.  Bat  when  the 
work  was  fairly  advnneed,  the  bailiff  of 
Bedford  came  down  in  a  sammer  flood,  and 
swMt  away  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
bankment. And  then  WiUiam,  baffled  lot 
a  time^  aoaght  some  other,  way,  and  reds 
roond  the  fens,  probing  here  and  thne,  and 
coming  to  Brandtw,  tn  Soffolk,  he  nay 
have  heard  of  a  trade  across  the  fenv-4hc 
very  track  the  railway  f^lows  now — and 
pendered  over  it  for  a  whlle^  finsJIy 
coming  to  the  cooelasion  that  the  only 
vnlnerable  spot  was  that  which  he  had 
first  marked  oat.  And  so  he  began  his 
causeway  once  more,  bringing  every  khid 
of  matiKial  to  the  work— atones,  which 
were  scarce;  treesi-notmoehmonpleDtifal; 
hides,  and  mbbish  trf  all  kinds.  Ueantime 
Ae  beaeged  were  not  idle  under  atraDOon 
Hereward,  harasaing  tiie  workaiv,  and 
assailing  the  stores  of  materials,  buning 
what  wooM  bum,  and  scattering  ths  rest. 
Some  spell  seamed  to  hang  over  the  work, 
which  eoaroely  advanced  a.  jot,  and  to 
eneoorage  his  wooing  parties,  William,  so 
the  atory  goes,  eataUuhed  a  famoas  wUch 
apon  a  wooden  tower  to  bleas  the  bed^eiB 
and  ban  the  defenders,  wUhthe  raAerua- 
ezpeoted  rgsalt  ^t  Hereward  bamt  tower 
aoA  witch  and  alL 

Bat  at  last,  in  spite  of  reeiataaoe,  the 
oanseway  advanced  steadily  to  iia  end, 
and  the  Ooae  was  eroesed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  No  opptfftone  flood  came  down  to 
sweep  thnn  away— the  elements  had  gone 
over  to  the  patient  William — and  is  tba 
final  assault  on  tba  camp  the  EaglJab  eaase 
went  down  in  ieroa  fightii^  and  canaagft 

The  Oonqosna'l  aacceaa  waa  pwtly  dne 
to  the  treaoiMry  ti  the  monks  of  £ly,  who 
grew  tired  of  the  «caitaet  and  the  haid- 
sk^a  it  inv<rfv«d,  and  contrived  to  obtain 
a  oooditional  pardon  as  the  reward  for 
tevaaling  th«  secrete  of  the  fena.  And  ao, 
excepting  for  a  heavy  fine,  William  apaiad 
themoolcs  and  the  mioatet  Indeed,  the 
oae  vnlnerable  spot  in  ths  Oonqocsor'B 
stem  heart  was  his  reverenoe  for  the 
accredited  saints  of  heaven.  He  is  mpnled 
to  hare  viuted  the  ahrine  of  Ethufleda 
in  devout  and  aweetrdck  mood ;  to  hsve 
icnatned  at  a  hamble  distanea  in  devotion, 
atodib-have  forwarded  bis  ofiering  to  the 
ahrioe  W  oAer  luwds ;  and  than  to  have 
departed  bafora  the  monks  had  awakened 
to  the  fact  of  bjb  nresene*  am<u^  them. 
The  Oonqoetor  mqr  nave  felt  that  it  woald 
not  be  safe  to  approach  too  neady  the 
shrine  of  the  JSaxon  princess,  who  might 
have    stvred    ia   her    ati^e   coffin   at 
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the  Ioot0tep«  of  tbe  deetroyw  of  her 
MRin^  And  kindred. 

For  Ethelfleda,  l^e  pttroo  saint  of  'Eiy, 
at  8%  Aadiey,  m  the  pe<^la  loved  fami- 
lurlj  to  call  her,  wm  h  real  prmcees  of 
ibt  EMt  Anglian  line,  whose  itory,  in  the 
legesdaiy  rein,  u  told  in  the  ecnlptorea 
vkieh  adorn  the  choir  of  the  abbey.  Her 
inKviBal  marriage,  much  against  her  wiU, 
to  old  Tondberht,  the  ohief  of  the  tem 
people,  and  afterwarda  to  the  mora  for- 
Muble  King  Ei^Erid;  her  veiling  in 
spite  of  marriage-vows,  when  she  formally 
unbraced  tbe  eelibaoy  which  was  her 
earliest  ohoioe;  the  rooting  of  her  staff 
ud  its  bearing  leaves ;  her  preeerv&Uon 
OB  a  rock  when  paisiied  by  her  lawful 
master,  after  tJie  fa^don  of  one  of  Grid's 
stories,  the  waters  springing  up  and  anr- 
nmnduig  tbe  iriand — Uie  venerable  buliff 
of  Bedford  to  be  t^ianked  for  this;  then 
bs  installation  as  Abbess,  her  death  uid 
bdrial — all  these  events  are  more  or  less 
legible  in  soolptored  stone  in  the  great 
mmsteT  of  the  fen  eormtry. 

'There  Are  several  features  whiiA  give 
Uie  cathedral  of  E^y  a  s^-uige,  nnfitmiBar, 
ud  yet  taking  aspect,  The  stately,  solemn 
Netmaa  nave  and  tnnsepts  are  impressive 
enOogh,  Imt  Uien,  instead  of  the  enstomary 
twin  tolren  enolosing  the  western  ttaat, 
we  have  -one  great  highly-omamented 
western  tower,  with  porch  and  transepts 
of  its  own— one  buuept,  at  least,  for  the 
Ofte  on  the  amth  code  has  perished — and 
■gun,  when  one  looks  for  the  heavy  central 
tower,  instead  ws  have  a  light  octagonal 
Untttn  of  -plearisg  oatUne  The  ^vy 
N<»rmaD  tower  was  once  there,  bat  it  oama 
down,  in  1322,  with  a  hnge  cradi — as  sath 
towers  are  apt  to  do— demolishing  a  great 
esnb«l  slice  of  the  building.  The  resale 
was  tike  great  glory  of  the  ohoroh,  its 
oentral  octagon,  quite  nniqne  in  its  way, 
and  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
period  of  Ekigliah  Oothic  work.  The  date 
of  the  Norman  part  of  the  cathedral  can 
be  deSnitriy  fixed,  as  records  show  that  it 
was  cCHnmeaeed  in  1081 ;  and  early  in  the 
following  century  the  abbey  bad  to  share 
its  d^nity  and  emolaments  with  the 
fiishtm  of  tbe  newly-created  see  of  Ely, 
and  from  that  time  tbe  iofiueooe  of  the 
MMsustic  establisbioent  b^^  to  decline. 
I%9  fast  Bobop  of  tbe  see  it  was  who 
obtained  a  ohait«  for  the  great  fur  that 
was  held  about  the  abbey  church,  and 
whieh  had,  no  doobt,  oome  into  exiatwoe 
iron  the  eoaooazsa  of  pUgrima  to  St 
Andm^  shrine :  and  eertein  lace  eollara 


that  were  sold  in  memory  of  the  saint 
obtained  the  name  of  St.  Andiey  laces, 
which  is  the  origin,  perbape,  of  the  word 
tawdry,  although  in  its  first  application 
the  word  had  no  depreciatory  meaning, 
as  the  Yeoman  of  Kent's  son  dngs  to  his 
sweetheart : 

One  tirai    .  „     .  

Another  time  a  tawdry  U 
And  Mopaa  demands  a  "tawdry  lace  and 
a  pur  of  sweet  gloves  "  from  the  basket 
of  Antolycua. 

There  are  int«restiDg  remains  of  the  old 
monastic  buildings  enclosed  among  tbe 
dwellings  of  the  cathedral  close,  and  moat 
people  will  carry  away  a  certain  tender 
feeling  towards  the  old  abbey  which  has 
stood  for  so  many  centuries  among  tbe 
bleak  fens ;  the  abbey  where  lights  shone 
and  whose  music  sonndedforth  when  all  else 
was  dark  and  dreary  around,  remembering 
that  sweet  fragment  of  old  song,  which  is, 
petbapB,  not  so  sweet  it  modem  English : 

Merrily  Bang  the  monks  within  Ely 
When  Canute  the  King  rowed  thereby; 
"  Itow  me,  fcniRhts,  tbe  shore  along, 
And  liBten  we  to  theie  monlu'  song." 
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A  STOBY  Ojr  KBNSlNGTOJf  QABDBNB. 

CHAFTBR  IT, 
It  was  more  than  a  week  before  Susan 
saw  anything  more  of  her  new  friends. 
She  was  a  little  disappointed,  of  course ;  for 
she  and  Flo  went  to  the  Gardens  every 
d^,  and,  despite  Flo's  disi^proval,  the 
youiu  governess  insisted  now  on  always 
walking  in  the  same  direcUon  —  from 
the  Koand  Pond  to  Speke's  monument, 
and  so  along  tlie  grassy  way  parallel  with 
the  Uzbridge  Boad;  her  short-aghted 
eyes  gazii^  ever  hopelessly  before  her  at 
each  new  ^;ure  that  cams  in  sight  till  tbe 
boundary  was  reached  at  last,  or  Flo's 
patisnoe  gave  out,  and  she  petulantly 
demanded  a  return  to  tbe  "nice  part 
where  the  ducks  and  urrer  children  was." 
But  Susie  was  not  cast  down.  She  even 
laughed  at  herself  as  she  tamed  obediently 
away ;  for  did  she  not  know  how  many 
other  places  Virginia  bad  to  go  to 
besides  Kensington  Gardens ;  and  had  riie 
not,  beeidee,  the  ever  dellghtfal  memory  of 
that  sunny  afternoon,  and  Virginia's  bine 
beads  and  mittens,  and  a  more  delicious 
renunder  that  she  was  sot  foi^tten  la 
tbe  shape  of  a  parod  which  came  for  her 
three  davs  after  tbe  memor^e  drive,  and 
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whicli  oontuned  »  fresh  copy  of  the 
nnmboE  of  Soribaer'i  Maguiaa  with 
l£llet'B  lifo  in  it,  and  the  bwntifal  photo- 
graph of  the  Angelns,  whioh  she  had 
ahready  bo  mnch  admired  t 

It  was  addreaaed  id  a  email  and  clerkly, 
but  diatinctlj  male  hand,  and  on  the  ba^ 
of  the  photograph  was  written  hj  the 
same :  "  Vii^inia  wishes  yon  to  have  this, 
as  yon  appreciate  it  so  much  more  than 
she  does,  and  it  will  serve  to  recall  Millet 
to  you  when  the  magazine  Ii  torn  up." 
Tom  np  1  Sosie  could  almost  have  cned 
oat  at  the  idea ;  but  the  thought  of  who 
had  written  the  words,  of  the  donble  gift, 
the  double  remembrance ;  of  not  only  Vir- 
ginia, but  Vii^inia's  brother  deigning  to 
think  of  her  and  minister  to  her  eujoy- 
ment,  sQenced  her  for  very  wonder  and 
pleasore ;  and  forgetting  for  once  the  sums 
she  was  in  the  act  of  correcting,  disregard- 
ing even  the  three  paitB  of  eyes  fixed  in- 
quuitively  upon  lur,  she  flong  the  elate 
down  and  fled  upstairs  to  her  own  room  to 
give  one  look  at  her  treasure  in  private, 
and  then  hide  it  away  till  evening  should 
give  her  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 

Her  grateful  littJe  note  of  ackaowledg- 
ment  canied  some  astonishment,  however, 
when  it  arrived.  Virginia  broke  it  open 
with  an  exclamation  oE  sorpiise. 

"  Do  tell  I  Whoever  can  be  writing  to 
me  on  such  miserable  paper,  and  in  inch 
an  old-fashioned,  niggly  hand  1 "  but  next 
moment  she  b^an  to  laugh.  "  Why,  it's 
that  little  Susan  I^ie.  I  declare  I'd  'most 
foilgotten  her.  Now,  mothw,  if  yon  laugh, 
yon  shaVt  see  a  word  of  it,  and  it's  too 
good  to  be  lost ;  bat  what  doe*  she  mean  1 
I  never  sent  her  a  magazine." 

"I  did,"  said  Calton.  "It  was  the 
number  with  Millet  in  it  I  promised  it 
to  her." 

"And  yoaVe  sent  her  the  Angelas,  tool 
Ain't  yon  real  oool,  when  it  wasn't  yonia 
a  bit  I  Never  mind  I  I  didn't  care  about 
it,  and  I  reckon  she  does ;  especially  as 
I  get  thanked  for  it  1  Calton  Medlicott, 
when  you've  read  this  yoall  realise  you're 
own  brother  to  an  angel ;  and  for  myself, 
if  I  hadn't  a  hundred  other  things  to  do, 
I  should  go  ri^ht  oS,  and  give  tluit  girl  a 
kiss  for  pointing  out  the  fact  to  me  so 
prettUy." 

It  was  Calton  MedUaott,  however,  who 
happened  to  see  "  that  girl "  next ;  thongh 
■eeing  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  the 
most  exemplaiy  propriety,  the  meeting  was 
quite  by  accident  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
uid  she  had  tamed  into  the  Gardens  with 


the  boys  so  that  they  mig^t  have  a  laee 
together.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  ths 
grass  bnmt  yellow  wi&  the  son.  Sba 
had  on  a  &ded  pink  ootton  gown  which 
repeated  washings  had  rendered  at  ones 
too  tight  and  too  short  for  her,  with  ■ 
muslin  kerchief  tied  looeely  about  her  neek, 
and  on  hor  head  a  big  Sniping  L^om  bat 
whioh  had  been  her  mother's  wlwn  a  ^L 
and  whioh  cast  into  soft  shadow  the  trans- 
parent paletieBS  of  her  face.  The  boys  hsd 
placed  her  where  she  was  for  a  goal,  and 
she  stood  still  in  the  hot  sonshine,  hcs 
hands  clasped  loose^  before  her,  her  ney 
eyes  gazing  dreamily  oot  into  Uie  Une, 
hazy  distance  in  such  attar  nnconsdoni- 
ness  of  all  about  her  that  Medlioott,  who 
had  not  recognised  her  at  first,  stood  still 
for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  prettpy  mcttite 
before  disturbing  it  Even  then  sne  did 
not  see  him  till  he  spoke ;  bat  the  first 
sound  of  his  voice  awakened  her,  and 
broi^t  such  a  flood  of  pore,  rosy  coloor 
into  the  cheeks,  such  a  liquid,  radiant 
dazslementto  the  eyes,  as  seemed  to  traos- 
figore  her  and  made  bun  ask  himself  if  he 
had  been  dreaming  before  not  to  see  the 
beanty  of  it;  at^  when  he  apologised 
for  startling  her,  her  innocent  answer, 
"  Oh,  yon  did  noL  It  was  only  that  I 
happened  to  be  thinking  of — of  yoa  aod 
voor  sister  jost  then,"  hon  with  it  each  a 
bardea  of  unconsdoos  flatteir  that  the 
ooldest  and  most  self-coiiqH»ed  man  ooald 
hardly  have  foiled  to  be  moved  by  it  He 
was  too  correct  a  petaon  to  linger  there 
talking  to  her  for  more  than  a  minnte  or 
two ;  bat  he  told  her,  meaning  only  to  be 
polite,  that  Virginia  was  longing  to  see  her 
agam;  and  Sosie  said  tremuonsly,  "  Hov 

good  of  her  1    Ah,  but  if  she  knew 1" 

and  broke  off,  too  timid  to  put  mto  words 
the  longing  that  she  felt  for  another 
glimpse  of  Uie  bright  little  beauty.  Periiapa 
Calton  nnderatood,  however.  Indeed,  toi 
the  moment  he  felt  almost  angry  irith 
Virginia  for  thinTHng  go  little  of  this  tender- 
heuted  friend  of  hers,  and,  as  he  took  ofT 
his  hat  in  farewell,  he  tamed  Imk^  again  to 
say: 

"  But,  Miss  Lane,  yon  must  [oomise  to 
oome  to  OS  agun.  My  mother  and  sister 
wiU  be  leaving  town  so  soon  now,  that  it 
will  be  a  great  disappointment  if  ^on  say 
'  no '  to  the  invitation  which  I  beheve  yea 
are  going  to  receive  to-morrow.  Iby  I  not 
take  baek  your  assent  in  advanoe  t " 

Poor  little  Sosie  1  it  was  piteous  to  see  the 
colour  dying  oat  of  her  face  at  the  words 
"leaving  town" — and  yet,  had  she  not 
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known  it  mast  be  bo  f  Did  not  emyone — 
the  Farqaharsona  indaded — go  away  at  the 
end  of  the  nason ;  and  was  not  ahe  herself 
looking  fOTward  ere  long  to  that  yearly 
Tint  home,  which  not  even  the  presence  of 
a  BtepfiiAer  could  make  anything  bat 
del^htf  ol  1  Hw  lip  trembled  aa  she  said 
something    abont     being    "  afraid     Mrs. 

Farqnhanon    would   not    like "    bat 

Calton  woald  not  hear  her. 

"Mrs.  Farquharson  most  like,"  he  said 
pMemptorilr.  "  Tmst  that  to  us.  Virginia 
shall  odl  on  her,  or  my  mother  will  write. 
I  reckon  we'll  fix  it  somehow." 

After  which  he  broke  off  short  with  a 
al^ht  colour  in  his  sallow  cheek  at  havinfr 
boon  betr»yed  into  a  Yankeeism,  ana 
bowed  himself  away  with  extra  ceremony, 
to  make  amends. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  however, 
Not  that  either  Virginia  or  Mrs,  Medlicott 
resorted  to  the  strong  measures  so^ested ; 
bat  after  four  or  five  days  (days  naught 
with  almost  sickening  anxiety  to  fiosie)  a 
sweet  little  oote  came  to  her  from  the 
American  girl  urging  her — on  mwr  almost 
as  thick  as  cardboud,  and  with  an  enor- 
mous mcmograro  in  blue  and  gold  at  tiie 
top — to  eome  and  dine  with  them  on  the 
foUowing  evening,  and  enclosing  a  formal 
message  firom  her  mother  to  Mrs.  Farquhar- 
son, in  which  the  former  used  the  name  of 
"their  matoal  friend,  Mrs,  VanGroedner' 
■8  a  plea  for  hoping  Susie's  employer  would 
consent  to  spare  her  young  governess  to 
them  for  this  one  occasion  before  they  left 
London. 

Mrs.  FarquharsoD  did  consent,  partly 
for  fear  of  her  husband  —  Susie,  with  a 
diplomacy  which  she  never  showed  before 
or  afterwards,  having  made  her  petition 
when  that  good-nat^«d  gentleman  was 
present  —  and  partly  for  very  shame  of 
refdeing  so  trifling  a  request  without  any 
valid  excuse ;  but  she  did  it  in  the  most 
disagreeable  way,  making-  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  she  could,  and  even  observing, 
in  conclusion,  that  she  was  sorry  Miis  Lane 
was  developing  a  taste  for  dissipation  and 
goii^  oat  at  night,  as  she  must  own 
luie  considered  it  to  be  one  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  position  of  a  naraery- 
govemess — in  her  house,  at  any  rate — a 
covert  threat  which,  under  most  circum- 
atancee,  would  have  frightened  Sasie  into 
relinquishing  the  most  longed  for  pleasure 
in  the  world.  But  she  could  not  relinqnish 
this.  Yirginia  wanted  her — Virginia  and 
Galton  too.  They  had  said  so  aa  eames^y 
as  words  could  sav  it.  and  would  she  have 


been  worthy  of  the  generous  friendship 
accorded  her  if  she  had  not  been  willing 
to  risk  anything — her  employer's  favour, 
even  her  situation  itself — rather  than  say 
"  No  "  when  they  asked  '  for  "  Yes  "  1 
Happen  what  might,  she  would  go  to  them 
this  time,  snatch  at  this  bit  of  happiness, 
and  then 1 

'  Hw  ohiel  difficult  now  was  what  to 
wear.  The  invitation  was  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing, BO  she  had  no  time  to  make  up 
anything,  even  if  she  had  had  the  money 
to  buy  it  with,  and  her  eTening.dresses 
were  limited  to  two,  a  somewhat  prim 
blue  and  brown  cheeked  silk,  and  an  old 
white  muBliB,  her  confirmation  -  gown, 
when  she  was  seventeen,  and  scarcely  worn 
since. 

Under  ordinary  cirenmstances,  she  wonld 
have  fixed  on  the  silk  at  once ;  bat,  only  a 
few  days  before,  tiie  children  had  taken 
advantage  of  her  absence  on  a  shopping 
errand  to  make  a  raid  on  her  wardrobe  for 
things  "  to  dress  up  in,"  and,  fixing  on  tbte 
gown,  had  managed  to  tear  a  three-cornered 
rent  in  the  front  of  it  She  had  mended 
it  as  neatiy  as  she  could,  but  the  dam  was 
so  apparent  as  bo  make  the  dress—neither 
a  new  nor  pretty  one  before — look  deplo- 
rably shabby  even  in  her  own  eyes,  and  in 
despair  she  fell  back  upon  the  mnslin.  That, 
too,  was  limp  and  yellow  with  lying  by, 
and  made  with  almoet  ohildiBh  simplicity, 
as  became  the  event  for  which  it  was 
designed ;  and  Susie,  in  her  ignorance  of 
artistic  efi'ect,  deeply  regretted  that  she 
bad  no  time  to  send  it  to  a  laundress,  and 
have  it  made  stifT,  and  white,  and  stuchy. 
But,  at  least,  she  could  shorten  the  sleeves 
a  littie,  in  imitation  of  those  pretty  elbow 
ones  Virginia  wore ;  and  when  she  saw  the 
effect  of  this,  she  even  went  a  little  farther, 
and,  trembling  nervoosly  at  her  own  bold- 
ness,  ventured  to  cat  down  the  neck  a 
conple  of  inches,  and  rufSe  it  reund  with 
a  deep  frill  of  lace  her  mother  had  given 
her,  so  as  to  give  better  efi'ect  to  the  blue 
beads — Virginia's  beads,  which,  after  kiss- 
ing'tenderly,  she  clasped  round  her  soft 
white  throat  The  long  mittena  were 
drawn  on  afterwards,  and  then  vanity 
itself  could  achieve  no  more,  and,  in  a 
sodden  access  of  shyness  of  herself,  Susie 
was  glad  to  hide  bar  unwonted  glories 
under  the  cover  of  a  dark  waterproof,  and 
slip  out  of  the  house  as  quickly  utd  quietly 
as  possible. 

Virginia  received  her  with  open  arms. 

"Dear  little  Sunt  Susan,  this  is  sweet 
of  vou :  and   how  sweet  Toit  look — too  i 
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pkttireeqiie  for  anything  I "  ^e  iftid,  eml»ftc- 
mg  h«r  wunily,  utd  hsnelf  renoviDg  tbe 
dingy  waterproof  wiUi  her  pretty,  jewelled 
fingera.  "  Mother,  oio't  ahe  like  a  picture 
— one  of  tiioae  old  ones  in  ibo  Netioad 
Gallery,  the — yoa  know,  Calton,  yon 
admire  them  so  mnch — the  Sir  JoafatUB  t '' 

"  Miu  Luie  isn't  like  a  piotore,  beoaoH 
she  is  a  piotore  m  herself,"  laid  Calton 
■erioody.  "  If  yoa  will  let  me,  Yirginia," 
rolling  forward  a  crimson  velvet  armohur 
as  he  spoke,  "  I  wiU  put  her  in  a  Biiit«bl« 
frame,  and  then  yon  oan  admire  her  at 
ease.  Sir  Joshna'a  fair  damsels  always  sat 
to  him,  and  this  one  by  her  looks  has  IwMt 
standing  too  loOg  already." 

Susie  looked  np  at  him  gratefnlly,  amid 
her  blnshesL  In  tmth,  she  had  been  feel- 
ing pale  and  tired ;  for  the  day  bad  been 
made  as  bard  as  possible  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Farqnharson'a  snabs,  the  nnrse's  ill-temper, 
and  an  exfa^  display  of  naoghtiness  on  Uie 
diildren's  part  She  had  walked  tbe 
whole  way  to  the  hotel,  too,  so  that  all 
this  praise  and  petting  was  almost  too 
mutAi  for  her  ;  and  when  Virginia,  deolar- 
ing  that  she  mnst  be  in  the  frame,  too, 
threw  herself  on  a  stool  at  her  friend'a  feet^ 
and  took  her  hand  in  hen,  Sosie's  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  which  she  was  fain  to 
hide  by  stooping  her  head  over  the 
fringed  and  firizzled  one  beneath  her.  She 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  i^eased  or 
sorry  when  Vii^nia,  with  some  natural 
triomph  in  the  treat  they  had  prepared  for 
her  Dew  prot6g4e,  told  her  that  she  need 
not  think  ahe  was  going  to  qtend  a  stopid 
evening  -wWit  them,  ^sy  had  someUiiDg 
better  for  her  than  that,  What  did  she 
say  to  the  opera  and  to  hearing  Jjueca  in 
Faust ;  for  Calton  had  got  Uiem  &  box, 
and  if  she  liked  they  meant  to  gel 

The  opera  t  Susie  had  never  heard, 
never  hoped  to  hear  one  in  her  life.  She 
only  knew  the  divine  mnsio  of  Faust  as 
ohomedontby  abarfel-<»gan,or  strummed 
over  in  a  set  of  quadrilles.  The  mere  idea 
paled  and  awed  her  as  though  Bonttooe 
had  Slid,  "  You  shall  go  to  heaven 
to-night; "  and  yet,  the  anticipaUoD  of  that 
"stupid  evening"  at  the  hotel,  with  the 
friends  who  were  so  much  to  her,  had  been 
such  a  precious  and  delightful  bvat,  that 
to  relinquish  it  gave  her  faithfal  heart  a 
pang,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness 
and  gratitude.  She  lost  it  after  the 
luxuriouB  little  dinner,  however,  when 
Virginia  indsted  on  lending  her  one  of  her 
own  opera  wraps,  a  costly  thing  of  white 
satin    feathered    round    with  marabout; 


and  when  Calton,  coming  quietly  to  hm 
side,  pat  an  exqalute  little  bonqoet  of 
pale  pink  and  <»eamy  yellow  tea-roses 
into  her  hand,  eayin^  m  hia  low,  pleasant 
Toioe :  "  I  got  geraniums  for  Virginia,  bofc 
yoa  ought  not  to  wear  anything  cruder 
in  eoloor  than  these  roaea,  Uiaa  Imm. 
Nottiing  else  woold  be  is  harauHiy  with 
you."' 

Susie  took  the  roses  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dream.  She  could  not  ev«i  thank  him ; 
only  her  eyes,  lai^  with  rapture,  shone 
out  like  two  pure  lamps,  and  her  parted 
seemed  exhaling  some  Toiceless  prayer 
of  praise. 

And  tbe  aveoingthat  Allowed  was  l^o  a 
dream  too — a  dnun  every  tittle  of  which 
seemed  homt  into  her  memory  afterwuda, 
to  last  as  long  as  life  did,  bat  which,  at  the 
S^ne  time,  seemed  little  more  Uiam  a  swift 
waottmaoo  of  sensations,  blissful,  basj, 
thrilled  tiiroagh  and  through  with  an 
intensity  of  sweetness,  snd  evw  throbbiag 
higher  and  higher,  deeper  and  deeper,  as 
if  some  pulse  in  her  being,  bititnio  vm- 
guesBod  at,  er  «nly  tondted  on  to  jw,  had 
been  suddenly  wakened  to  swell  up  in  one 
pure  stream  of  answering  melody  to  fill  the 
divine  <^rd  of  bliss  dwut  her,  TiBta^ 
plaoe,  and  oiroamstanea  faded  away  befen 
lb  The  passionate  pleading  of  Locca'a 
thrillingvolee;  the  daaslinghouse^  lined  tier 
on  tier  with  bliillisntly-attired  women;  tiie 
glittering  lights;  tlie  pathetic  cadences  of 
tin  ohorus,  and  gnuul  thander  ef  <H-obeatnl 
syuphooy;  the  heat,  the  perfb»es,  tfao 
ton^  of  OaHon  Medlicott's  coataleave 
against  iter  bue  ana;  now  and  then,  a 
bright  glance  from  Virginia,  or  a  pressure 
from  her  |aet^  little  buid  in  the  intervals 
<rf  the  yoong  lady's  flirtations  with  two 
other  gentletnan  who  had  joined  then  ia 
their  box;  all  made  part  (rf  one  vondrooa, 
haloycm,  barmonieos  whole,  in  whioh  sho 
lived  and   breathed  without   any   actual 

OBcionsness  of  either. 

Even  between  the  acts  Uie  dream  went 
on  unbroken.  Virginia  was  eager  to  know 
what  Sosan  thought  of  Lucca.  Calton  got 
her  an  ice,  and  seemed  rather  unn? oessah^ 
annoyed  at  its  not  being  a  vaniUa  one,  any 
stronger  flavour  being,  aa  be  deolared,  a 
desecration  of  her  soft  old  moalin  and  tea- 
roses,  and  Susie  gave  amiles  and  answers 
of  natUeat  sympathy  to  both;  bat  she  had. 
neither  smiles  nor  aympathy  when  she  ns 
appealed  to  by  the  other  young  men,  one 
an^gliahntAn  and  an  HonoaraUe,  on  what 
he  called  the  execrable  flatneas  of  certain  of 
tbe  tenw's  huh  notes,  and  tlie  otbei^  * 
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rivacioos  littie  American,  who  called  Vii- 
giniA  by  bar  ckiistiut-qame,  on  pome  of 
the  lighter  topics  of  the  day.  They  both 
thought  her  an  abnormally  dull  yoong 
peraon,  and  tamed  with  renewed  ardour  to 
their  pierions  divinity,  and  no  wonder. 
How  could  Soaie  oritioiae  a  note  here  or 
there  with  hei  whole  being  still  thrilling 
with  what  had  been  to  her  Uke  an  oatburat 
of  a  heavenly  choir;  and  what  did  she 
know  of  the  back  hair  of  Oscar  Wilde,  or 
ihe  "  breakdowns  "  of  Lotta  1  She  was  so 
con^letely  ontside  of  all  these  things  that 
tlie  society  shibboleth  of  the  day  convoyed 
no  meaning  to  her,  brain,  shnt  away  (tool 
tja^  very  edio  of  snch  follies  between  the 
four  walls  of  her  din^  little  schoolrocua. 
When  Calton  deacribed  to  her  a  picture  of 
Fanst  and  Marguerite,  which  had  been  in 
the  Salon  that  year,  and  told  her  that  she 
must  not  expect  to  see  mach  of  art "  when  " 
she  came  to  America  j  and  when  Virginia 
whispered  to  her  that  Mazcna  F.  Goldbetle 
was  an  old  lover,  who  had  followed  her  to 
England,  Sosie  listened  with  follest  and 
most  di^ghted  .interest ;  bnt  these  other 
people  spoke  a  language  apart,  and  had  no 
contact  with  her.  She,  scarcely  noticed 
when  they  made  th^ir  adieus  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Virginia  herself  was  in  high  spirits  all 
the  wav  home.  The  devotion  of  MaronB 
P.,  and  the  conaeqnent  jealoQsy  and  in- 
creased attentions  of  the  Honourable,  had 
excited  her  little  feather-brain  to  bubbling- 
point.  She  held  Susie's  hand  squeezed  in 
both  hers  all  the  way,  and  whispered 
confidences  in  her  ear  which  the  roll  of 
the  carriage-wbeels  over  the  stones  half 
drowned. 

"  He's  known  me  ever  since  I  was  three 
years  old.  We  used  to  eat  butter-nut 
candy  on  the  leads  over  the  washhonae, 
and  I  thought  him  the  cnnningest  little 
boy  I'd  ever  seen.  Susie,  I  must  tell  you 
about  it  Will  you  be  sure  to  be  in  the 
Gardens  to-morrow  t  Promise  !  Oh  dear, 
I  guess  yoa'U  say  I'm  an  awfal  little  flirt, 
for  I  blow  the  other  thinks  ao.  Say, 
Sa«o,  you're  my  friend,  and  you  shall 
advise  mei  We  can  meet  at  the  fonntains 
to-morrow ;  and,  oh,  I've  a  scheme  for  you 

as  well ;  such  a  lovely  one,  I Why,  I 

d«Iare  if  this  isn't  the  hotel  already!" 
So  it  was,  and  a  dainty  little  supper  was 
awaiting  them  there,  bat  Susie  could  not 
stay  to  partake  of  it.  The  sight  of  a  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  hour  to  which 
it  pointed,  had  startled  her  with  a  sudden 
shook  of  recollection  of  her  real  oosition  in 


life ;  the  next  day's  duties  j  the  fa^e  of  the 
servant  who  woi^d  have  had  to  stay  up  to 
let  her  in  j  and  the  face  of  Mis.  Fajquhax- 
soB  when  she  heard  what  time  Uiat  staying 
ap  had  extended  to ;  and  she  was  so 
earnest  in  her  assorancea  that  she  most  go 
home  then  and  there,  that  her  entertainers 
were  obliged  to  give  in  to  them.  But  both 
Mrs.  Medlicott  and  Tirgipia  kissed  her  at 
going :  the  latter  holding  -botii  iter  hands 
in  hers,  as  she  said : 

"  fiemembei  to  morrow,  Susie  1  I've 
scarcely  made  ont  to  say  a  word  to  you 
this  evening;  and  I  can't  settle  any  till 
we've  had  a  long  talk ;  bnt  I  shall  be  in 
the  Gardens  eany,  so  if  you're  not  too 
tnred  to  be  there  too " 

"  Oh,  I  am  there  evety  morning,"  said 
Sneie;  in  the  .iDtense  excitement  of  the 
moment  even  her  shyness  had  melted 
away.  "  How  oould  I  be  tired !  It  has 
been  like  heavea  Oh,  I  can't  thank  you  I 
I  don't  know  how.  I  never  knew  there 
could  be  each  hapinness,"  she  said  with 
her  soft  cheek  pressed  against  the  little 
American's. 

Calton  took  her  home.  He  had  kept  the 
carriage  waiting,  and  his  American  polite- 
ness would  not  hear  of  her  going  alone ; 
but  Susie  hardly  spoke  the  whole  way. 
The  awakening  &om  her  beautiful  dream 
was  BO  near  now  that  every  moment  seemed 
iraught.  with  blended  pain,  and  bliss  too 
keen  for  speech — almost  for  bearing.  Mr. 
Medlicott  could  not  guess  what  was  in  her 
mind ;  but  as  they  alighted  and  stood 
together  on  the  doorstep  of  Number  — , 
Clanricarde  Gardens,  he  looked  down  on 
her  very  kindly.  In  her  white  dress,  with 
the  dark  waterproof  filing  back  from  her 
shoulders,  and  the  btutch  of  yellow  roses 
clasped  agunat  her  breast,  she  looked  so 
pale,  so  pure,  so  young,  that  he  could 
scarcely  help  but  feel  tenderly  towards 
her. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  stay  here 
long,"  he  said,  releasing  the  bell-handle 
after  a  second  puU,  the  first  having 
received  no  attcntioa  "  My  sister  has  a 
plan  for  yon,  I  believe,  which,  I  dare  say, 
you  will  tidk  over  together.  I  am  sure 
yon  would  like  America,  you  know,  if  you 
would  consent  to  tiy  it.  We  haven't  all 
the  culture  of  the  old-world  yet,  but  we 
would  endeavour  to  be  hospitable  to 
you." 

America  !  The  repetition  of  that  idea 
was  something  too  grand  for  Susie  to  grasp. 
She  could  not  even  answer ;  but  he  had 
taken  her  hand  in  farewelL  and  her  slieht 
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fingen  eloMd  oyer  his  with  a  nerrons  grip 
of  whiah  flhe  wu  quits  niiftinre,  thon^^  ft 
expreased  a  whole  world  of  voii^eBa  grati- 
tude and  feelisff  too  BtroDg  for  atteranoe. 
Perhatw  he  nndentood  it  Some  yonng 
Engliuimen  indeed,  knowiog  tfiat  she  wa^ 
only  a  niinei7*goveme«,  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  giri's  innocenoe  and 
emotion,  and  attden  a  brief  kiss  from  thoae 
parted^'i^TerBM:  lipa;  bnt  Ai 
1 1 i\]f^0^\f  f^alTqasaea  wiUt  more  respect 
thiui  we  do.  He  bent  hiB  head  over  the 
liUJe  hand,  and  tonched  it  with  hit  lipi 
instead;  and  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  a  yawning  bonsemaid  showed 
herself  in  the  entranca 

"Good-night,"  said  Galton,  qnite  nn- 
abaehed,  "  and  an  revoir ! " 

Bnt  Snsie'a  good-night  was  drowned  in 
the  noi^  closing  of  uie  door.  8he  was 
behind  it  now,  and  her  dream  was  over — 
bat  there  was  to-morrow  I 

It  was  about  midday  on  the  morrow 
when  a  telegraph-boy  trotted  up  the  steps 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  and  gave  in  a 
yelloweiiTelope  addressed  to  Mrs,  Medlicotk 
The  sun  was  shining  with  a  fierce  heat, 
which  is  not  an  oneommon  manifesta- 
tion with  it,  even  in  London,  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  tboogh  Vii^nia  had 
arisen — at  ten  o'clock — with  the  Intention 
of  reputing  to  Kensington  Gwdmis  aftsr, 
breatdaat,  a  very  brief  inspection  of  the 
glaring,  dosty  Uiorongb&re  outside  t&e 
Venetians  convinced  her  that  the  tempera- 
tore  was  too  warm  for  any  sneh  exertion, 
and  she  subsided  instead  on  to  a  sofa,  with 
a  fan  and  a  novel,  and  went  to  sleep.  The 
sudden  rushing  into  the  room  of  her 
mother  with  the  telegram  aroused  her,  and 
for  some  minates  there  was  wild  excite- 
ment on  the  part  of  both  ladies,  which  was 
not  lessened  by  the  arrival  of  Galton  in  a 
lunsom-oab,  and  his  joining  them  with 
another  telegram  in  his  hand. 

"  So  yon've  heard  J  You'vogot  one  too, 
and  of  coarse  you're  ffoog  off  at  ODcel 
YoQ  won't  delay,  us  ult  a  ndUiott, 
remembw,"  libs.  Medlioott  cried  oat  enet^ 
getically. 

"  DoUars,"  pat  in  her  son,  who  had  lived 
long  enough  on  this  side  of  tlie  water  to 


think  ot  that  enm  as  roMesMtinr  a  yet 
larger  uionnt  He  added:  '*Yes^h  yes, 
1  shall  go.  I  gness  it  won't  be  difficult  to 
nit  leave,  as  I've  only  b«en  a  superBOmeniy 
Here.  -  We  shall  travel  by  the  vme 
steamer,  of  coone.  There's  a  boat  goes 
tm  Friday.  Can  yon  be  ready  by 
I  then I" 

Both  ladies  set  np  a  scream. 

"  Friday  I  And  ^ds  is  TaMEb*.  Oh, 
iny  dear  boy,  impossible  V  "^SPvf  dte 
loads  of  people  one  will  have  to  see,  sod 
tilings  to  do.  There's  that  dinner  at  Lady 
Congerton's,  too,  on  Saturday,  and  the  &0C7 
fair  on  Uonday,  I  couldn't  miss  them  en 
Jinny's  account ;  tlie  latter  especially.  She 
hasn't  met  the  Prince  yet,  and  yon  know 
bow  he  admires  American  girls." 

"And  Madame  Benise  making  my  cos- 
tume fbr  it,  ^ua  minute,"  pat  in  YirginiL 
"  Oh,  mother,  to  think  we  mast  miss  onr 
counby  boose  visits,  after  all,  and  everyone 
says  they're  the  beat  experienoe  of  En^and 
yon  can  have.  It's  enough  to  make  am 
real  mad." 

Mra.  Medlicott  tried  to  put  on  an  ex- 
pression of  severity. 

"Jinny.I'mshockedatyoQ.  Totalkabout 
coantiy  visiting,  whoi  your  ancle  and  my 
only  brother  is  dying ;  and  you  know  tiist 
that  minx,  his  wife's  niece,  is  trying  to  get 
aholdof  him  and  cutoatCaltonI  fshould 
you've  no  feeling,  to  hear  you  talk, 
reminds  me,  though,  I  was  thinking, 
•B  kuere  is  no  hope  of  his  surviving,  if 
we  hadn't  better  get  oar  moamii^  now. 
Denise  wouldn't  taJce  a  week  over  il^  ai^ 
no  one  would  know.  It  wonid  be  ever  10 
much  cheaper,  and  better  too." 

"  Only,  ^  yon  wait  for  tiiat,"  said  C^ton 
calmly,  "  I  reckon  you  mnst  go  alone ;  tsr, 
if  I'm  to  leave  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  at 

"  Why,  certainly,  my  dear,  we  can  follow 
at  the  end  of  next  week,  and  parity 
Sbrcus  P.  could  make  out  to  escort  as 
instead — eh.  Jinny  1 " 

"  111  tell  after  I've  bid  the  Hon.  Bwlie 
good-bye,"  said  Viinnia,  lao^biog.  "I 
shall  go  right  off  to  nis  sister  this  after 
noon  and  tell  her.  Mother,  do  tdB  Dentsa 
lota  of  crape;  then  folla'n  know  ifs 
English." 
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CHAPTBR  XIX. 

*'  You  are  expected,  air,"  said  the  servant 
bo  opened  the  door  of  the  hoose  in  Orafbon 
Street  to  Phil,  as  he  showed  him  into  a  small 
room  on  the  ^ond-flooij  a  room  that 
seemed  a  h;bnd  between  a  bondoir  and 
a  stndf.  Books  aboonded,  one  or  two 
small  writing-tablee  were  stationed  here 
and  there,  and  on  either  side  of  the  fire 
were  placed  lai^e  reclining- chairs  and  foot- 
stools, saggeitiTe  of  a  ladjr'i  occupation  of 
the  apartment 

In  one  of  these  chairs,  placed  to  face 
the  door,  sat  Ellinor  Yorks.  The  light 
from  some  six  or  eight  wax-candles,  above 
the   mantelpiece,  fell  fall  npon  her  face, 

*  ting  np  the  pnre,  pale  complexion,  the 
,  drooping  white  eyelids,  the  scarlet- 
red  lips,  the  glow  of  gold  in  the  hair.  She 
was  dressed  in  some  plain,  tight-fitting 
black  garment,  witfaoat  ornament  of  any 
sort, 

Phil  noted  this,  as  she  slowly  rote  from 
her  chair  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Yon  have  come  to  t«ll  me  it  is  not 
trae  I "  she  said,  makmg  no  pretence  of 
grseting;  loaroely,  indeed,  waiting  till 
the  aervsab  had  closed  the  door  behind 


her  gaze  with  a  look  as  steadfast  as  hor 
own. 

"  And  they  bronght  in  a  right  verdict. 
I  say  it  was  a  riKht  verdict.  I  read  the 
evidence,  word  for  word.  They  were 
bound  to  bring  in  tiiat  verdict,  and  no 
other." 

Phil  stood  sUent. 

Ellinor  went  on,  her  tone  increasing  in 
intensity  and  vehemence. 

"I  read  evetr  word  of  the  evidence 
that  man — his  servant— gave.  His  master 
told  him  to  bring  the  pistols  in  their 
case.  He  said  he  had  sold  them  to 
a  friend,  and  wished  to  see  they 
were  in  order.  He  did  not  know  they 
were  loaded,  the  servant  did  not  know 
either.  The  man  left  the  room  for  a 
moment ;  he  heard  a  shot ;  he  came  back 
and  fonnd  his  master  dead.  lb  is  as  plain 
as  possible.  It  was  an  acddent  What 
ri^ht  would  they  have  had  to  bring  in  any 
other  verdict  than  accidental  death  1 " 

"What  right  indeed r'  asked  Phil, 
coldly,  clearly,  sarcastically.  "Who  was 
there  who  would  have  dared  come  forward 
and  say  the  man  was  balfmad,  befooled, ' 
besotted,  and  bad  a  desperate  reason  for' 
putting  a  desperate  end  to  his  life  t " 

Ellinor  drew  back  a  step ;  for  the  first 
time  her  eyes  drooped  beneath  his. 

"Why — why — why "    she    began' 

vehemently  once  more.  Then  she  snddwly 
broke  off,  took  another  backward  step, 
flong  herself  into  the  armchur  she  had 
jost  quitted,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Phil's  heart  began  to  soften  all  m  a 
moment.  Anger,  vehemence,  effrontenr 
even,  he  was  prepared  to  meet,  but  for  such 
an  utter  collape  as  this  he  was  totally 
unprepared.  No  doubt,  if  he  had  been  a 
wise  or  an  experienced  man,  he  would 
have  said,  "  Was  Yorke,  allow  me  to  ring 
for  your  mud,"  and  would  there  and  then 
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have  takea  his  loare.  Boiiig,  hawevei,  not 
very  wise,  nor  orerbotdened  with  expe- 
rience, he  took  an  altogether  opponte 
coune ;  he  went  OTSr  to  the  yonng  lady's 
aide  and  addressed  her,  gnvely,  it  is  tme, 
bat  in  tones  from  which  coldness  and 
sarcasm  had  together  disappeared. 

"  Mias  Yorke,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give 
way  like  this,"  he  said.  "  What  ib  past  is 
past;  we  efaall  do  no  good  by  discasfiing  it. 
I  have  let  my  friendabip  for  Rodney  carry 
me  over  the  borders  of  politeness,  I  fear." 

But  Ellinor  did  not  withdraw  her  hands 
from  her  face ;  die  only  bowed  her  head 
lower,  till  it  almost  rested  on  her  knee. 

Phil  went  on,  his  manner  gaining  in 
warmth : 

"  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  yon  as  I  did 
a  moment  itfo — as  I  did  in  the  garden  at 
Stanham.  Great  Heaven  I  who  am  I  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  my  fellow-creatures 
in  thia  way  1 " 

Who  was  he,  indeed,  his  thoughts 
repeated  to  himself,  that  he  should 
set  himself  up  ss  a  mler  and  a 
jodge  t  Heaven  only  knew  what  sins  he 
might  have  been  guilty  of  had  he  been 
bom  a  woman,  and,  above  all,  a  woman 
with  a  face  and  figure  like  Ellinor  Yorke'e. 
Why,  as  she  bent  forward  thus  in  all  the 
abandon  of  her  grief  and  remorse  under 
the  full  light  of  those  eight  waz-oandles, 
her  fignre,  in  its  tight-fitting  black  robe, 
presented  a  perfect  outline  of  poetic  classic 
grace.  He  had  been— yes,  he  was  willing 
to  confess  it — a  little  furd  upon  her,  had 
spoken  the  truth  plamly — nay,  more, 
brutally  to  her. 

He  very  much  doubted,  in  fact,  whether 
Mrs.  Thorne  herself  could  have  pronounced 
a  harsher  judgmenb,BDd  as  for  Lucy  Selwyn, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  bitter  aa  her 
wrongs  had  been,  tiiey  would  never  have 
wrung  from  her  gentle  lips  so  hard  a 
sentence  as  his  own  had  dared  to  utter. 

There  is  a  place  for  repentance,  so  the 
preacher  sud,  for  the  worst  of  sinners 
under  heaven ;  who  was  he  to  say  that 
Miss  Yorke  was  never  to  attun  to  it  t 

And  so  he  repeated  once  more  in  a 
voice  that  showed  even  deeper  oonoem 

"Alisa  Yorke,  I  entreat  you  not  to  give 
way  like  this.  If  wordsofminefaavepained 
you,  I  can  only  repeat,  I,  at  any  rate,  am 
not  the  right  person  to  utter  them," 

No  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
nessof  her  remorse  or  repentance  crossed  his 
mind.  A  man  blessed  with  all  his  faculties 
(save  that  of  eyesight)  might  w^  have 
harboured  a  transient  suspicion,  but  for  a 


man  of  aiz-and-twenty,  momentarily  bereft 
of  all  his  faculties  (save  tliat  of  eyesight), 
it  would  have  been  on  impossibility. 

EQinor  drew  her  hands  slowly  from  her 
face,  and  lifted  her  bowed  head.  She  was 
white  with  an  almost  death-like  pallor. 
There  were  no  signs  of  toara  on  her  face, 
but  her  eyee  had  a  monmfiil,  haunting  look 
in  them  nr  more  paUietic  than  Uie  drawn 
redness  which  tears  are  apt  to  givs.  Hei 
voice  was  slow  and  tremtuous  as  ahe  said, 
half  turning  her  head  towards  him : 

"  Yonr  words  were  true  words ;  yon  had 
a  right  to  utter  them,  but  if  ever  it  should 
happen  to  you  to  have  your  heart  broken 
and  miserable  aa  mine  is  now,  I  pray  to 
Heaven  that  one  may  go  to  you  speakittj 
kinder  and  more  mercuol  words  than  yoi 
have  spoken  to  me  to-night." 

Phil  began  to  (eel  more  and  more  what 
a  hard-heuted  brute  he  had  been. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  take  it  m 
that  way,"  he  stammered.  "I  ought  to 
have  seen — ought  to  have  known " 

"  That  I  had  a  heart  in  my  body,  though 
I  did  not  chooee  to  lay  it  bare  to  ev^ 
ohanoe  poHer-by,"  finished  EUinor,  speak- 
ing in  the  same  low  tremulous  tones  u 
before.  "You  thought  I  could  hear  of 
this  man's  death — aye,  and  have  it  laid  to 
my  charge,  unmoved,  without  a  twinge  of 
tem<»se.  Etmi  now  yon  will  acareely 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  henceforth  to 
my  very  laat  hour  remorse  and  pain  can 
never  leave  me,  that  all  joy  and  pleamre 
in  living  is  over  for  roe  for  ever." 

"I  vow  and  protest "  Phil  bc^an. 

But  Ellinor  intermpted  him,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
her. 

"  Mr.  Wickham,  tell  me  one  thing,  and 
I  shall  be  for  ever  grateful  to  yon.  What 
can  I  do— what  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
do  to  prove  to  you — to  all  the  world  that 
my  sorrow  is  genuine,  and  that  I  am  bent 
on  making  atonement!  Shall  I  go  to  Mn. 
Thome,  own  all  my  fault,  and  inQ>lore  bar 
forgiveness,  or  what  is  there  I  can  do  I " 

Flul  woidd  rather  she  had  left  him  sod 
"  all  the  world  "  out  of  the  question,  and 
simply  said : "  What  ought  I  to  do  by  way  of 
atonement  t"  However,  after  all  it  osnie 
to  much  the  same,  he  said  to  biniadf 
philosophiealiy ;  it  was  only  putting  the 
thing  in  another  form.  His  thoughts  flev 
swifUy  to  Lucy  Selwyn. 

"There  is  one  to  whom  acknoiriedg- 
ment  and  recompense  are  due  far  niwa 
even  than  to  Mrs.  Thome,"  he  ansirefed 
gravely.     "  Not  that  it  is    possible  tW 
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wther  can  srer  be  adeqaately  rendered. 
But  tiie  attempt  might  be  nude." 

Asadden  Sash  puaed over  Ellinor'B&oe. 

"  Yoa  ftllode  to  Miss  Selwyn,  of  couree," 
She  paused  a  moment  "  Yoa  would  like 
to  aukfl  me  feel  I  have  injured  her — yon 
woold  like  me  to  go  to  her  and  beg  her 
forgireneasi  Mr.  WleUum,  I  «m  no 
taint.  I  have  never  pretended  to  be  one, 
and  shall  never  attempt  to  be  one,  and  I 
tell  70a  bankly  tiiab  yon  conld  not  have 
set  me  a  harder  thing  to  do  than  to  go  to 
this  girl  and  beg  her  pardon." 

FhU  began  to  see  his  way  a  little 
throosh  what  seemed  to  bim  a  BUcoeeaion 
of  difficulties. 

"  I  8ud  nothing  about  beg^g  paidons," 
he  answered.  "  I  don't  see  the  alighteet 
necawity  for  Booh  a  thing.  Where  would 
be  the  kindness  of  laying  bare  to  Miss 
Selwyn  the  faithlesaiess  of  the  man  she 
lo^M  and  trusted  1  No;  what  I  meant 
was,  that  if  yoa  are  inclined  to  do  anybhing 
to  cjtow — I  mean,  for  poor  Bodney's  sake 
— there  would  be  plenty  of  eoope  for  kiad- 
nees  towards  Miss  Selwyn.  She  is  utterly 
without  friends,  has  very  little  money. 
She  is  very  young,  very  gentle,  very 
broken-hearted 

EUinor  lifted  her  white  eyelids,  for  one 
moment  letting  her  eyes  teat  on  him  with 
a  cniions  expression.     Then  she  said : 

"Give  me  her  address,  please. 
morrow  I  will  ctH  and  see  her,  and  if  yon 
will  call  in  on  me  here  on  the  day  after,  I 
will  tell  yon  the  result  of  our  interview, 
•ad  consult  with  you  as  to  what  oan  best 
be  done  for  her.  Say  good-night  to  me 
now,  Mr.  Wiokham.  I  am  very  tired — 
rery  w<an-oab,  Do  nob  forget,  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

And  somehow  it  seemed  to  Phil  tJiat, 
while  she  was  saying  these  words  with  her' 
Upe,  those  dark,  passionate,  monmfiil  eyes 
01  hers  pm&phrated  them  SMoewhat  in  this 
£uhion : 

"  Do  not  foiget  that  all  my  hopes  of  re- 
'p  and  cc 


pentance  centre  in  yoor  help 
Yoa,  who  have  striokm  me  into  the  very 
dust  with  your  harsh,  cruel  words,  hold 
out  your  ri^t  hand  and  help  me  to  stand 
i^tright  again." 

Phil  went  \mk  to  his  hotel  that  night 
in  much  better  spirits  than  he  had  been 
when  he  set  forth  from  it,  tired  and 
hungry  though  he  was,  and  well  might  be. 
He  oonhl  not  help  feeling  that  he  had,  on 
thewhole,  accomplished  a  very  fair  evening's 
work — shown  EUinw  Yorke  a  deed  worthy 
of  hcff  doine.  and.  in  all  srobabilitv.  rused 


for  Lucy  Selwyn  a  valuable  friend  for 
.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  for  one 
momukb  to  doubt  the  genoinenees  of 
minor's  sorrow,  nor  the  benefit  that  her 
friendship,  onoe  accorded  to  the  friendless 
Lucy,  would  be  to  her.  Gradoas  and 
kindly  thoughts  began  to  fill  his  heart 
towards  these  two  yonog  women,  so  far 
apart  in  beauty,  in  station,  in  acquire- 
ments, yet  somehow  linked  together  in 
his  fancy  by  a  common  sorrow. 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  for  a  young  man 
of  six-and-twenty  to  have  his  heart  filled 
with  gracious  and  kindly  thoughts  towards 
two  graciooa  and  kindly  young  women. 
Men  with  older  brains  and  less  expansive 
sentiments  are  apt  to  detect  in  such  think- 
ing a  spice  <rf  danger  for,  say,  two  at  least 
oat  of  the  three  persons  concerned. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

"  There's  one  thing  I'm  resolved  upon, 
at  any  rate.  No  one  shall  accose  me  of 
wearing  die  willow  for  Phil,"  said  Edie 
Fairfax  to  herself,  as,  with  a  marvellous 
expedition,  die  pot  the  finishing  touches 
to  her  morning  toilette. 

Edie  was  a  miatreas  in  the  art  of  swift 
dressing.  Few  could  hope  to  rival  her 
nimble  fingers  in  the  rapid  adjustment  of 
hooka,  buttons,  or  Upea ;  none  could  sur- 
pass them.  It  is  tme  that  her  room,  after 
the  process  of  reeling  or  disrobing  had  been 
gone  through,  was  apt  to  present  an  appear- 
ance of  "most  admired  disorder,"  over 
which  (dd  Janet  would  wring  her  hands  in 
despair.  Garments  would  Oe  here,  there, 
everywhere ;  brashes  and  combs  might  be 
found  comfortably  reposing  in  the  fender ; 
pins  by  the  dozen  would  bestrew  the  floor. 
What  did  it  matter  so  long  as  my  little 
lady  turned  herself  oat  freui  as  a  daisy, 
radiant  as  Hebe  herself,  in  something  nnder 
twen^  minntes  Y 

On  this  paiticolar  morning  that  Miss 
Edie  had  spoken  oat  so  bravely  her  per- 
sonal objections  to  that  "true  plant" 
"wherewith  young  men  and  maids  distrest, 
and  left  of  We,  are  crowned,"  dressing 
operations  had  been  conducted  with  even 
more  than  ordinary  despatch.  Janet, 
tapping  at  the  door,  had  been  dismissed 
with  so  peremptory  a  reminder  that  she 
should  wait  till  she  was  rung  for,  that  the 
old  body  dissolved  into  tears  on  the  spot. 
And  then  the  bright  brown  hair  had  had 
a  vehement  brusmng,  a  r^id  twisting  and 
taming,  and  been  tacked  up  into  the 
tightest  awl  simplest  of  knots  at  the  back 
of  the  wilful  little  head,  while  the  said 
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wilful  little  head  had  nodded  ugelf  to  its 
own  reflectiim  in  the  mirror  opposite,  and 
had  annoonaed  ita  brftve  intentiona  of 
inaagorating  a  new  regime  in  the  days 
that  were  coming. 

"  I've,  made  ap  my  mind,  whatever 
happens,  I  won't  snow  I'm  miserable — no, 
I  won't — I  won't — I  won't !  No  one  shall 
come  pitying  me,  and  laoghiog  at  me  all 
the  time  in  their  sleeres,  she  rowed  as 
she  stuck  a  final  hair-pin  in  her  twist  of 
hair.  "  Why,  I  wonld  far  sooner  people 
bated  me  ontright,  and  called  me  the 
horrideat  of  flirts,  and  the  most  vicious  of 
vixens,  than  be  fossed  over,  and  pitied,  and 
crooned  over  by  all  the  old  maids  in  the 
place.  The  creatures  I  and  after  all,  what 
la  there  for  me  to  grow  sallow  and  lacka- 
daisical over.  Everything  ia  going  on  jost 
exactly  as  I  wished.  I  made  the  arrange- 
ment, not  Phil ;  he  simply  falls  in  with  it 
as  be  does  with  everything  I  arrange. 
Next  year  will  soon  come  roand,  and  we 
shall  be  langbing  together  over  it  all  before 
we  well  know  where  we  are.  Yes,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  break  my 
heart  over." 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Miss  Edie,  in  Uie 
bright  morning  ennligbt,  thos  to  assare  her- 
self that  there  was  nothing  in  Uie  world  to 
break  her  heart  over.  Last  night's  stars 
might  have  told  a  different  tale  as  they 
peeped  into  her  bedroom-window  long  af  tf  r 
midnight,  and  saw  her  lying  face  down- 
wards on  Ihe  floor;  only  not  crying 
because  every  tear  she  had  at  command 
was  shed,  and  attering  neither  plaint  nor 
wait  because  her  powers  of  utterance  were 
exhausted  with  the  long  hours  of  pas- 
■ionato  weeping  she  bad  passed  in  the 
solitude  of  her  room. 

Edie  had  received  through  Colonel 
Wickham  on  the  previous  day  a  message 
from  Phil,  and  probably  to  it  might  be 
traced  both  her  tears  of  overnight  and  her 
brave  resolutions  of  the  morning.  Phil's 
message  had  nm  somewhat  as  follows : 

'■  TeU  Edie  I  shaU  be  08"  to  New  York 
in  a  day  or  two — met  Arthur  Kenrick  last 
week  (you  remember  Kenrick,  he  rowed 
three  in  die  Oambridge  boat  two  years  ago), 
and  he's  just  starting  to  shoot  bufi'alo  in 
the  plains.  I've  told  him  time  hangs  rather 
heavily  on  my  bands  just  now,  and  I'm 
exactly  in  the  humour  for  a  tramp  through 
Utah,  or  anywhere  else  he  likes  to  go. 
But  tell  Edie  she  may  expect  to  see  me 
on  the  1st  of  October,  next  year,  without 
fail " — the  last  sentence  being  much  under- 1 
scored.  j 


Possibly  it  was  the  underscoring  of 
these  lines  which  brought  back  hope  and 
Goorags  to  little  Edie'a  heart  "  There  is 
nothing  small  in  art;"  in  a  yet  deeper 
sense  there  is  nothing  small  in  love:  a 
sigh  will  speak  volumes,  a  look  may  tell 
a  whole  heart's  history,  and,  as  in  Edie's 
case,  the  undersooring  of  six  consecutive 
words  give  them  the  weight  of  Ctessr*! 
decrees,  or  of  inspired  prophecy  itself. 
Anjhow,  with  a  step  as  light  as  a  bird'f, 
and  a  face  that  seemed  to  have  the  inn 
itself  shining  on  it,  she  went  down  to  the 
breakfast-room  that  morning. 

The  squire  looked  up  from  his  paper  ai 
she  eut^^ 

"The  barometor's  rising,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "Heaven  grant  it  may  last"  Aloud 
he  said,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  promise  of  fur  weather :  "  £die^  it 
will  be  cattle-market  to-morrow;  you  msy 
as  well  ride  down  with  me  to  Green  Farm. 
There  are  a  lot  of  little  Aldemeys  I  should 
like  you  to  see,  before  I  tall  Melhuish  to 
make  an  offer  for  them." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Edie's  whim- 
sicality of  temperament,  her  sudden  storms 
and  sunshine,  took  not  a  little  of  the  plea- 
santness out  of  the  squire'aUfe,  and  savoured 
to  him  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  and  in- 
explicable He  bad  shambled  tfaroogh  lile 
himself  in  easy,  slippered  fashion ;  why  in 
Heaven's  name  conldn't  nttier  pernuia  do 
the  same,  instead  of  moonting  themselves 
on  stilts  to  go  down  a  hill,  or  putting  od 
hobnailed  boots  when  nothing  but  the 
smoothest  of  pasture-lands  lay  before  them ) 

But  atUta  and  hob-nailed  boots  were  fm 
that  day,  at  ftuy  rate,  laid  on  one  Bid& 
The  squire  and  his  little  daughter  enjoyed 
the  moat  cheeiy  of  rides  together,  and  in- 
spected the  Aldemeys  in  the  moat  amicable 
of  tempers.  Even  the  poor  people,  as 
Edie  rode  through  the  village  towaidi 
home,  stud  one  to  another,  "Our  yoong 
lady  looks  more  like  herself  than  ahe  his 
for  many  a  day  paat" 

"Our  young  lady"  was  the  name  by 
which  Mus  Edie  was  known  among  the 
cottagers,  whom  alternately  ahe  petted 
and  scolded,  over  whose  small  vices  ahe 
was  wont  to  grow  furious,  and  over 
whose  equally  anuJI  virtoes  she  was  ^it 
to  be  enthi^astia 

Someone  else  beside  the  villagers  nc^ 
Edie'a  bright  looks  thiX  morning. 

"She  is  like  an  incarnate  sanbeam,'' 
said  Lord  Wintordowne  to  himself,  at  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road  down  which  be 
was  riding  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
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their   spirited 


Edie  aad  her  father 
cheebiatfl. 

Not  ft  poetic  sinule  in  the  month  of 
Lord  ^^nterdowne  wu  4n  altogether  nn- 
tututl  occorrence,  ftod  showed  him  to  be  in 
u  alfa^ther  nnusaal  frame  of  mind.  For 
tnuRDs  and  platitudes  he  had  an  almost 
fital  facility,  bat,  u  a  rale,  when  he 
eonrted  the  Masee,  they  shrogged  their 
ibouldere  and  tamed  their  bocks  on  him. 

This  Lord  Wiaterdowne,  seventh  baron 
lA  that  name,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  owner 
lA  so  many  thousand  acree  on  that  side  of 
the  county,  was  an  exemplary  man — a  type 
of  a  certun  class  which,  no  donbt,  so  long 
w  oar  conntiy  lasts,  will  have  its  repie- 
sentativee  amonz  the  peers  of  the  realm 
His  mind  was  of  the  neat  and  anpret«nd- 
iog  order,  so  likewise  were  hia  manners  and 
appearance;  He  was  a  mm  who  seemed 
IxHn  to  preside  at  learned  or  scientific 
loeieties;  to  eat  charity  dinners;  to  re- 
spond to  toasts  in  elegant  and  appropriate 
langoage.  This  up  to  the  present  moment 
had  seemed  to  be  all  that  Ufe  lud  reqaired 
of  him,  and  so  far  he  had  acquitted  hunself 
admirably  of  his  daty.  His  saccession  to 
the  Winterdowne  estates  and  title  had  in 
nowise  caosed  him  to  diverge  from  the 
even  tenoor  of  hia  way.  The  management 
of  the  estate  was  lodged  in  competent 
hands,  and  beyond  the  addition  of  a 
Holbein  to  the  pictore-gallery,  and  the 
renovatioQ  of  a  large  bat  disoaed  obser- 
vatory built  out  from  ihe  castle,  there 
really  seemed  nothing  calling  for  any 
special  exertion  of  brain-power  on  his  part. 
In  age  he  was  about  forty-five  years,  in 
appearance  he  was  tall,  thin,  slightly  bald, 
with  stooping  shoulders,  and  a  veiy  high 
bridge  to  Ids  nose.  What  hia  eyes  were 
like  did  not  in  the  least  matter,  as  they 
were  invariably  sheltered  by  slender, 
gold-rimmed  eyeglasses.  When  it  is  added 
that  whatever  else  in  life  he  might  over- 
look or  ignore,  one  thins  he  never  forgot 
— namely,  that  he  was  a  Winterdowne,  and 
the  son  of  a  Winterdowne,  all  has  been 
said  that  need  be  to  give  a  sketch  in  out- 
Une  of  this  far  from  remarkable  Knglish 
nobleman. 

His  first  remark  to  the  sqoire,  after  the 
nsaal  greetings  had  been  said,  showed 
that  he  was  in  a  somewhat  distarbed  state 
of  mind. 

"  I  was  going  up  to  your  house" — his 
horse's  head  was  tamed  in  an  opposite 
direction^-"  a — that  is,  I  shonld  have  been 
gcdng  if  I  had  not  met  you,"  he  sud.  And 
as  he  sud  this  his  eves,  not  a  doubt,  said 


over  and  over  again,  whUe  he  peered  at 
Edie  through  the  gold-rimmea  glasses : 
"An  incarnate  sunbeam — yes,  a  sunbeam 
incarnate,  that  is  what  she  is ! " 

"Delighted  to  see  you  at  any  time  !  " 
responded  the  squire  heartily.  "So-ho — 
quiet,  my  lamb  ! "  —  this  to  his  fidgety 
diestnnt.     "  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  1 " 

"  I  was  goui£  to  trespass  on  your  kind- 
ness, if  I  might  be  allowed, "  was  Lord 
Winterdowne's  reply.  "  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  expected  of  me  to  inaugatate 
the  Ohristmaa  gaieties  in  the  county  by 
festivities  of  some  sort  at  the  Castle.  Now 
a  ball  seems  to  me  the  riftht  sort  of  thiiw. 
What  do  you  think )  here  direct^ 
appealing  to  Edie,  who  replied  immediately 
with  an  earnestness  HaA  made  Coquette 
start,  lay  back  her  ean,  and  whisk  her  tul : 

"  A  ball !  Oh,  how  heavenly !  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  the  right  and  only  sort  of 
thing  yoa  conld  do  at  Christmas." 

"  Exactly,"  Lord  Winterdowne  went  oa ; 
"  but  here  is  my  dif&onlty — the  ball-list  I 
Now,  in  every  county  there  are  people  who 
must  be  asked,  and  people  who  may  be 
asked,  and  people  who  nuther  must  nor 
may.  Now,  I  am  too  new  to  the  county 
to  be  able  to  make  oat  my  list  unaided, 
and— — " 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  intermpted  the  sqmre,  who 
was  anxious  to  set  his  fidgety  chestnut 
going  again ;  "  yon  want  Edje  to  run  her 
eye  over  the  list.  Come  in  to-night  and 
talk  it  over — dinner  at  half-past  seven  as 
usual,  or  luncheon  to-morrow  at  half-past 
one— shall  expect  you.  Yes,  beautiful 
morning  for  a  canter  t  To-night,  l^en — 
shall  m  delighted  to  see  you.  Good- 
byel" 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Edie,  as  once  more, 
dde  by  side  with  her  hther,  they  set  off  at 
a  good  pace  down  the  oonntry-road,  "  I 
wonder  if  Phil  will  put  off  his  trip  to 
America,  and  come  down  for  the  ball  when 
he  hears  of  it  t "  And  she  mentally  registered 
a  resolve  tiiat  long  before  the  important 
matter  of  the  balHist  could  be  adjasted 
and  the  invitations  sent  out,  Phil  should 
somehow  receive  private  intimation  of  the 
intended  festivity. 
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Truly  a  cheerful  sight  for  Qhristmas  is 
this — prison  doors  opened  wide,  the  great 
iron  gates  swinging  idly  on  their  hinges, 
cells  and  corridturs  all  deserted,  while  the 
silent  ecfaoinit  quadrangle  is  open  to  any 
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cuokl  paBaer-bf.  And  thU  is  Hone- 
monger  Lane  Ofu>l,onee  the  dreaviettof  all 
London  priionB,  «Bd  now,  perhap>, -th« 
.  happiest  epot  of  grtrand  in  all  tiie 
metropolia.  For  there  is  an  open  gate- 
way pierced  in  thb  tall,  gloomy  prison  wall, 
throngh  which  yon  may  hear  a  shrill 
hubbub  of  small  Toices,  and,  looking  in  at 
the  gate,  you  may  tee  the  etrangeat  and  yet 
merriest  colleotjon  of  little  elvei  that  were 
ever  bronght  together.  There  is  a  great 
conrtrard,  about  an  acre  in'  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  prison  'walta,  over 
whieh  tha  pale  winter  annshifae  is  now 
cheerfully  streauiBg,  while  over  the  rough 
ground  within  children  are  swarming  in 
buDdreds,  There  axe  giant  strides  step- 
ping out  to  tiie  fullest  extent  poesible  to 
the  arms  and  lege  of  their  lilliputian 
patrons;  swings  in  fitll  swing;  see-saws 
woiting  up  and  down,  with  half-a-soore  of 
youngsters  clinging  to  either  end.  Other 
athletic  imps  are  banging  on  to  the 
parallel  bars — hanging  on  by  arms  or  l^s 
as  may  happen,  tmd  twirling  about  and 
going  throi^h  their  small  feats  and  dis- 
plays of  strength  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Then  there  is  a  Football  flying 
about,  qaite  regardless  of  Ri^by  or  otlker 
rules;  but  everybody  has  a  kick  at  it. 
And  the  least  among  the  small,  who  can 
do  nothing  else,  can  jump  Ap  and  down 
and  shout  to  the  ftUl  extent  of  their  tiny 
lungs,  as  if  life  were  a  thing  of  joy  and 
abundance,  and  as  if  they,  in  spite  of 
broken  shoes  and  ragged  garmente,  were 
getting  a  fiill,  overflowing  measure  of  all 
good  things  going. 

They  come  In  little  flocks,  these  children, 
from  all  directions,  hurry  up  to  the 
prison  gate — its  gloom  has  no  terrors 
for  them — and  as  they  pass  into  the 
big  playgroimd  they  seem  to  shake  off 
the  cares  of  the  world  already  creasing 
their  infant  faces,  and  with  a  hop,  skip,  and 
a  jump,  they  dart  shouting  into  the  thick 
of  the  throng.  There,  are  girls,  too,  as 
many  as  boys,  but  these  moke  their  way  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  ground,  which  is 
fenced  off  for  their  use.  The  high  walls 
keep  off  the  chill  wind,  and  make  things 
snug  and  pleasant,  while  there  is  a  great 
breadth  of  open,  sunny  ground,  rough  as 
you  please,  and  uneven  with  old  fonnda- 
tions  sUcking  up  here  and  there;  but  ^1 
the  better  fun,  it  seems,  for  the  children ; 
and  if  there  were  a  blade  of  grass  any- 
where visible,  ho  sure  it  wonld  be  quickly 
shufSed  away  by  hundreds  of  tiny  feet 
Anyhow,  the  place  seems  exactly  to  suit 


the  children  of  the  neighbom^iood ;  they 
throng  to  it  at  every  available  moment, 
and  at  times  nearly  three  thousand  children 
maf  be  sem  o<4leeted  there,  at  rather 
there  dispersed,  oil  playing  and  shouting 
to  their  very  utmost— not  such  shouts  as 
you  might  hear  in  the  playing  fields  of 
Eton  or  at  Bugby,  but  a  tbin,  piping 
outcry  like  the  dhirping  of  myriads  of 
London  sparrows. 

There  ore  duldren  of  all  mrts  here; 
some  with  comforters  tad.  warm  caps  and 
knickerbockers,  as  bright  and  warm  as  yon 
please,  and  some  bsre-headed  and  Mre- 
footed,  with  festoons  of  rsge  about  their 
limbs,  but  they  all  seem  to  agree 
remarkably  well ;  and  the  caretaker  says, 
that,  as  far  as  keeping  order  goes,  a  word 
from  him  is  enough,  and  that  quarrels 
aud  bad  language  axe  unknown.  And 
they  caper,  and  shout,  and  jump  about 
with  as  much  joy  and  delight  as  if  they 
hod  all  comfortable  homes  and  warm 
firesides  to  return  to,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  cheerful  meal  at  die  end  of  their  play, 
when  darkness  comes  on  and  tlie  play- 
groHud  is  closed,  and  the  long  lines  of 
shops  in  the  great  ^roughfuvs  begin  to 
sparkle  and  glow  with  lights;  whereas 
very  many  of  these  cbildmi  are,  as  the 
caretaker  remarks,  "  like  the  bnrrds  of  the 
air,  and  know  as  much  where  their  next 
meal  shall  come  from." 

Fortunately,  there  are  kind  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  have  a  thought  for 
these  birds  of  tiie  air,  and  send  eundiy 
little  pickings  to  the  playground,  where 
they  ore  soon  picked  up  by  the  hungry 
little  sparrows. 

It  is  a  capital  notion  to  have  aa  care- 
taker a  man  who  can  give  instruction  in 
athletics,  and  here  is  one  who  has  been  a 
soldier-instructor  of  the  same  for  fifteen 
years  or  so,  and  who  now  looks  after  the 
athletic  principles  of  this  crowd  of  young 
people,  and  teies  to  infuse  a  scientific 
element  into  their  unformed  gambols.  Our 
caretaker  can  show  the  result  of  his 
labours. 

But  just  at  this  moment  a  cry  of  distress 
is  heard,  and  our  caretaker  is  away  in  a 
moment  A  small  damsel  of  seven  or  eight 
years  is  making  this  way,  crying  lostily, 
"  'Melia  Jane  went  and  thirowed  dirt  in  my 
eyes,  she  did."  And  statistics  and  every- 
thing else  are  forgotten  as  the  klnd-bearted 
fellow  kneels  down  and  carefully  wipes  the 
little  damsel's  eyes,  as  he  listens  to  ben'  Ule 
of  'Melia  Jane's  atrocities.  Air  1  leaving 
him  to  distribute  justice  among  the  rvm 
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Hwttfctflw  of  Eve^  ve  will  take  «  gUuce 
■t  t£a  BorrotmdiDge  of  the  prii(»L 

Tiiere  b  &  notice  on  the  priBoo-wall 
dated  1791,  bat  the  priaon  wm  not  ready 
for  its  inmatea  till  1798.  "A  miserable 
lovr  dte,"  wiitea  ose  of  its  viaitora,  coming 
to  see  Leigh  Hant,  who  here  paased  two 
weary  years'  coDfinement  for  a  haimlesa 
satke  on  the  Prince  R^ent  Moore  and 
ByroQ  came  to  visit  him  in  1812,  and  we 
may  fancy  the  little  dapper  warbler  and 
the  pale,  aristocrstic  Byron  glancing  up  at 
these  stem,  unhandsome-looking  walls. 

It  is  still  a  gloomy,  lowering  passage 
between  the  uay,  shoppy  Newington 
Causeway,  where  omniboaes  and  tramcars 
are  spinning  alone  so  merrily,  and  the  once 
dreary  prison  wiUi  its  sinfater  memories. 
Yon  may  pictnre  to  yoorseU  the  crowds 
tiiat  seethed  and  whirled  throosb  that 
narrow,  darbome  pass  on  the  nanging 
mMnings  of  former  oajs,  when  the  scaffold 
was  erected  high  over  the  prison  gateway. 
Such  AS  on  that  gloomy  November  mom 
described  by  iJie  late  Charles  Dickens, 
whta  th&  Mannings  pud  the  penalty  of 
thor  arime,  and  when  the  most  kmentable 
aceompaniment  of  the  dread  spectacle  was 
the  swarm  of  yoong  children,  witii  tlieir 
shrill  shouts,  and  cries,  and  impreoa- 
tiooe,  who  formed  a  large  piopratioB  of 
the  ribald,  mocking  crowd.  What  a, 
twribly  long  way,  or  rather,  what  a  cheer- 
Ailly  long  way  is  this  Arom  our  pla^round 
(tf  to-day,  withits  hundred» — nay,  thoosanda 
— of  neny  little  Krig>i  shouting  and 
chirping  over  their  puty  1 

'  It  was  this  Horsemonger  Lane,  by  the 
way,  which  is  now  no  longu  known  as  the 
Lane,  but  has  taken  to  itself  the  name  of 
Union  Stareet,  as  if  even  Uie  vuy  stones  of 
the  Btfeet  were  aaxiooi  to  tiirow  off 
their  prison  assooations — it  was  this  vety 
stzeet  or  lane  that  witnessed  the  last  of  the 
poblie  «cecntions  in  London.  And  Horse- 
monger  takes  up  the  dr«ary  recMd  of 
pnbhc  executions  idmoet  from  iha  time 
when  Kenningtou  Common  was  the  anial 
^aee  of  execution  for  the  criminals  of  these 
parts,  as  Tyburn  was  for  the  rest  of 
London.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
noted  of  these  scenes  on  the  scaffold, 
was  iba  eireoution  of  C<doneI  Deepard  and 
ux  of  his  associatMiin  1803.  The  Colonel 
had  been  arrested  at  The  OaUey  Arms, 
lAmbert^,  with  abont  thirty  others,  all 
ag(^  to  subvert  the  British  Constitntion, 
and  these  were  tried  at  the  Sesdous  House 
adjoining  the  prison — the  Sessions  House 
is  8^  in  flourishing  existeaee,  with  its 


highly  reepecta1[de  firontage  towards  New- 
ington  Causeway,  and  its  offices  of  the 
county  officials  adjoining — and  the  pick  of 
the  criminals  were  condemned  to  death. 
It  was  a  tnunpery  conspiracy,  which  had 
been  best  punished  with  contemptuous 
mercy,  but  the  frightened  Government 
took  it  serionsly,  and  insisted  npon  all 
the  cltmuy,  om&L  elaboration  of  a  prose- 
cution for  high  treasoa  And  so,  with 
all  due  formalities  of  dragging  on  a 
hurdle,  buigUiK,  beheading,  and  qnarter- 
ing,  the  last  "Ihjgh  treason"  decapitation 
that  has  been  done  in  Eiujland,  and  that 
probably  ever  will  be  done,  came  to 
an  end.  Bat  enough  of  these  gloomy 
reminiscences.  Let  ns  return  to  the 
cheerful  playground  of  to-day. 

The  credit  of  getting  this  famous  pUy- 
ground  for  the  children  of  this  crowded, 
ttiickly-populated  neighbourhood,  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, &nd  chiefly  to  their  cbairman.  Lord 
Brabazon,  who  persevered  through  many 
obstactea  till  snooass  was  attained.  When 
Horsemonger  Lane  was  abolished  as  a 
prison,  and  its  inmates  transferred  to  Cold- 
bath  Fields,  Clerkenwell  House  of  Deten- 
tion, ukI  WeEbninatOT,  the  justices  of 
Surrey,  to  whom  the  site  belonged,  were 
inclined  to  sell  the  place  for  building 
purposes,  and  it  was  only  after  long 
ai^ument  and  corres^ndence  t^t  sum- 
dent  interest  was  excited  in  fovonr  of  the 
scheme  <^  making  a  playground  here,  to 
move  the  hearts  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  to  lease  the  ground  to  the  Play- 
ground Assodation  at  a  nominal  rental. 
That  the  et^eme  has  been  a  great  success 
the  merest  glanoe  witiiin  the  playground 
will  show ;  t£e  children  have  adopted  it  ae 
their  own ;  their  oharter  is  embuzoned  on 
the  board  by  the  entrance,  wiiidi  bears  the 
lengthy  title  which  we  may  abridge  here 
and  elsewhere  to  Playground  Association 
— a  board  which  bew  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncement, (I  quote  from  memory),  "No 
adults  are  allowed  to  enter  unless  accom- 
panied by  children."  But  this  need  not  be 
tidcan  too  literally.  The  children  tbem- 
selvee  have  no  objection  to  the  entrance  of 
a  well-conducted  strange,  even  if  fully 
grown-up,  and  the  caretaker  is  proud  to 
show  the  details  of  his  charge,  and  to 
desoanton  the  progress  bis  boys  have  made 
in  athletics  —  biceps  muBcles  developed 
and  flrm,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs  with 
the  mascles  showing  like  whipcord,  where 
not  long  ago  all  was  feeble  ana  flabby.  - 
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Now  tlut  wa  are  on  the  [^ygnnnd 
trail,  it  mfty  be  wot^  while,  taking  the 
little  red-boond  report  of  the  Hay  ground 
Auociation  as  a  guide,  to  pay  &  flying 
visit  to  Bome  of  the  other  oases  in  the 
wilderneaa  of  honsee  which  have  recently 
been  opened  to  the  pablio.  The  Elephant 
and  Castle  is  within  a  atoDe's-throw,  and 
there  ii  no  better  place  as  a  centre,  with 
its  tram-lines  radiating  in  all  directienB. 
And  BO  in  a  few  minntes  we  are  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  now 
pleasantly  laid  out  in  flower-oeds  and 
green  lawns,  with  a  tomb  showing  here 
and  there,  covered  with  creepers,  or  a 
white  headstone^  where  those  who  sleep 
below  were  persons  of  importance  in 
the  parish,  lliere  is  a  tall  dock-tower 
near  the  roadway  which  marks  the  dte  of 
the  former  chnrchea — all  of  them  small, 
and  of  no  architectural  account — which 
have  existed  on  the  site,  &otn  the  earliest 
Saxon  chnrcb  which  was  honoured  with  a 
mention  in  Domesday. 

The  new,  oheerfol  ■  looking  red -brick 
mission -room  stands  farther  back,  sor- 
roonded  by  the  headstones  which  have  been 
removed  to  make  rtram  for  grass  and  flowers. 
And  surely  there  is  something  much  more 
pleasant  and  congenial  in  the  notion  of 
such  things  growing  overhead,  and  the 
patter  of  children's  feet,  and  the  tram^  of 
the  cheerful  living  world  always  sonnding, 
than  in  the  cold  gentility  of  the  most 
elaborate  headstone.  Here  no  games  are 
allowed,  although  a  quiet  canter  in  string- 
harness  is  not  objected  to;  and  here  are 
elderly  people  to  be  met  with,  taking  a 
turn  up  and  down  in  the  sheltered  nooks, 
while,  in  addition  to  tJie  young  people 
driving  about  or  being  driven  in  teams, 
there  are  little  groups  of  children,  sent,  no 
doabt,  by  that  mothers  to  be  safely  oat  of 
the  way.  Little  girls,  with  big  babies  in 
their  arms,  tuck  themselTes  into  the  cor- 
ners of  seats,  and  smaller  sistars  curl 
themselves  about  them,  getting  a  little 
warmtli  from  the  intermittent  sunshine, 
and  killing  the  time  agreeably  enough  till 
mother  comes  home — from  thewash-tnb,  let 
us  hope,  and  not  from  the  assemblage  of 
tubs  with  golden  hoops  which  are  marked 
Old  Tom  and  Cream  of  the  Valley. 

Another  tnuncar  takes  ne  to  a  newly- 
opened  garden  on  the  Bouth-eaat  comer  of 
Blackfnars  Bridge,  an  enclosure  so  smalt 
that  everybody  had  overlooked  it  till  our 
Association  put  the  Corporation  in  mind  of 
it.  Strictlr  ^>eaking  there  are  two  gardens; 
one  a  little  bit,  ae  big  as  a  billiard-table, 


mnning  down  to  the  river,  wiUi  a  stnoge 
view  of  a  laoa  of  water  hemmed  in  between 
two  great  bridges,  with  a  cluster  of  boats 
and  baiges  clinging  to  the  bank;  the  other 
a  little  strip  close  to  the  busy  thoiough&re; 
which  you  might  pass  half-a-dozen  times 
without  noticing  it  But  the  youngsters 
have  found  it  out 

Indeed  it  is  charmbg  to  see  how  the 
smallest  space  of  ground  is  utilised  by  the 
young  ones  for  a  game  of  play ;  how  they 
descend  upon  such  a  place  out  of  space, 
like  a  flocK  of  wild  geese  ftam  the  blue 
heavens,  upon  some  tiny  pool ;  how 
readilv  Uie  listless  shuffle  of  the  street 
is  exchanged  for  the  hearty  scamper  of  the 
playground. 

There  is  a  nice  little  nook,  too,  in  the 
Waterloo  Road,  neart^e  raOway  terminus, 
where,  on  the  hot  summer  days,  rest 
and  shade  are  to  be  had  as  artisaos  and 
workwomen  cross  from  one  close,  narrow 
street  to  another;  with  a  comer  with 
swings  and  soch-like  for  the  children,  which 
is  always  well  occupied.  And  what  a 
pleasant  comer  that  is,  too,  by  St  Paol's, 
the  quiet  garden  among  the  city  crowds, 
withtheboneeofthe  old  cathedral,  and  frag- 
ments of  piers  and  old  foundations  lying 
about,  where  yon  may  sit  and  muse,  or 
dream  with  the  roar  of  Cheapside  in  the 
ears! 

All  this  is  but  a  small  taste  or  sample  of 
what  oar  active  Playground  Asaodation 
is  doine,  and  trying  to  do,  with  the  small 
waste-places  of  the  metropolis.  Many  are 
the  graveyards  that  have  been  rescued  fnmi 
the  bnHder'B  hands  and  converted  into 
pleasant  gardens — open  to  all  the  world. 
And  the  socie^  lo^  after  all  kinds  of 
open  spaces,  ^e  centres  of  n^;leoted 
squares,  the  gardens  of  old  Inns  of 
Chsncery ;  in  any  dtreoUon  where  even  a 
little  bit  of  open  ground  is  to  be  discovered, 
the  Association  isready  with  plans  (or  wpro- 
priatiog  it  to  the  paUio  good.  Not  tlWaya 
are  their  suggestions  leeeived  mtb  grati- 
tude and  appredatfon.  The  Dog  in  the 
Manger  has  continued  to  flourish  ever  since 
^iof'a  days,  and  is  often  now  to  be  found 
in  responsible  positions,  and  is  frequently 
a  large  owner  of  property.  But,  on  the 
whole,  now  that  the  movement  is  biriy 
started,  people  join  In  with  alacri^.  The 
report  of  the  Association  shows  as  many 
as  fifty-fonr  churchyards  or  bunal-fpnunds 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  and  many  of 
them  in  the  centre  of  low  and  thickly- 
populated  districts.  Besides  these^  a  number 
of  patches  of  waste  or  common  land  have 
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been  hid  oat  as  playgroondi  or  recreation- 
groondi.  And,  longh  ts  may  \k  Mie  neigh- 
bouritood  inrroaD&ig  snch  a  playgronnd, 
ezperienee  has  shown  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  order  within  it  Tbni, 
in  St.  Lake's,  Whitechapel,  pariah  play- 
ground, which  it  maintained  by  the  vicar  of 
that  pariah,  a  wonuu  at  seren  shilling*  a 
week  acts  as  caretaker,  "and  maintains 
perfect  order,  thongh  the  neighbourhood  ia 
of  the  longheet." 

In  another  playground  the  elei^  of  SL 
Peter*!,  London  I)o<iks,  have  instituted  a 
skittle-grottnd  for  men,  and  find  it  well 
used  on  summer  evenings.  Then  there  is 
Poplar  Recreatioa  Groond,  maintained  by 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Works,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  "  a  sncceas,  aied  by  the  old 
inhabitants,  who  in  fine  weather  loonge  on 
the  seaU  smoking  and  reading ;"  wUle  a 
children's  playground  kelps  to  alleviate 
any  "  over-preamre  "  on  the  brains  of  the 
pnpils  of  the  boaid-scttool,  and  a  gymna- 
■inm  is  mnch  used  and  appreciated. 

Of  la^er  open  spaces  not  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  parks,  we  have  London  Fields 
and  Hackney  Downe,  both  well  freqoented 
CD  Snndays  and  holidays  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dense  and  crowded  districts  abont 
them ;  and  there  are  atindry  other  spaces, 
well  known,  no  doabt,  to  residents  in  East 
London — WeU  Street  Common,  witli  thirty 
acres  of  land,  and  Nortii  &C11  and  Sonth 
HOI  Fields,  with,  tc^ether,  nearly  sixty 
acres,  which  have  also  been  opened  to  the 
public  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

As  to  parks,  London  ia  perhaps  better 
off  in  that  resftect  than  any  other  great 
town  in  the  kmgdom    TIm  three  royal 

eirks  —  St.  James's,  the  Green,  and 
f de  —  throw  a  continnous  bud  of 
vwdnre  right  across  the  fashionable  part 
of  London,  and  with  more  than  eight 
hmidred  and  fif^  acres  of  surface,  affoid  a 
magnificent  breathing-place  to  the  wealthy 
qoaiters  of  the  town.  Tltis  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  balanced  by  the  grand  inheri- 
tance secured  to  the  people  of  the  east  in 
Epping  Forest,  with  its  five  thousand  three 
kondred  and  forty-eight  acres  of  wild 
brushwood  and  forest  Victoria  Park,  too, 
wiUi  its  three  hundred  acres,  is  a  splendid 
^yground  for  the  thronging  crowds  of 
BeUmal  Green  and  Ha^erstone,  although 
the  tendency  of  a  fine  open  park  is  to 
create  a  genteel  neighbouibood  and  to  bring 
good  middle-class  houses  into  being— not 
an  nndenrable  leanlt  in  itself,  but  which 
tends  still  further  to  comnress  an  alreadv 
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is  Finabu^  Ftxk  for  the  pe(^le  of  the 
north,  wiUi  its  pleasant  Sowing  waters, 
and  its  modest  extent  of  a  hnndred  and 
fifteen  acres.  Pleaaantest  and  most  pic- 
turesque, perhaps,  of  all  the  London 
parks  is  Battersea,  which  has  come  to 
great  beaut?  of  foliage  and  pleasant 
grouping  of  wood  and  water.  A  glimpse 
of  Sonttiwark  Park  from  the  top  of  a 
tram-car  shows  a  pleasant  green  surface  of 
six^-thne  acres  in  extent,  well  planted 
with  young  trees,  and  with  a  good  cricket- 
mnmd  for  the  benefit  of  the  dwellers  in 
Kothsriiithe  and  Bermondaay.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  in  this  rapid  survey 
those  old-established  institntions,  R^ent's 
Park  and  Primrose  Hill,  with  their  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  water,  while 
Hampstead  Heath,  with  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  consoles  itself  for  the  loss  of  its 
onee  wild  A-eedom  with  its  fixi^  of  tenure 
and  security  against  spoliation  under  the 
Board  of  Works. 

Indeed,  without  taking  the  outlying 
parks  and  commons  into  consideration, 
London,  with  its  eight  thousand  acres  or 
thereaboate,  including  Epping  Forest,  of 
open  ground,  will  bear,  as  has  been  said,  a 
favourable  comparison  with  the  other  great 
cities  in  England.  Liverpool  comes  next, 
after  exceptionally  favoured  Bristol,  witli 
four  or  five  parks  of  six  hundred  acres  in  all. 
Birmingham  has  ten  parks,'bnt  all  of  small 
extent,  as  ^eir  whole  acreage  is  hardly  a 
third  of  that  of  Liverpool  Manchester  is 
far  in  the  rear  with  tluiee  parks,  the  laigest 
of  only  sixty  acres,  and  Hdford,  with  bior 
larks  and  a  recreation-ground,  has  barely  a 
iiudred  acres  among  them.  Sheffidd, 
again,  with  three  parks  and  four  recrea- 
tion-grounds, only  shows  a  hundred  acres  as 
full  score.  Indeed,  among  the  ^eat  towns 
Leeds  is  well  in  advance,  with  ite  fine 
Roundhay  Park  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  while  the  rest  of  its  open  spaces,  in- 
cluding the  old  historic  Woodhouse  Moor, 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  more. 
If  we  take  the  test  of  population,  and 
assume  as  the  requisite  amount  of  open 
park  and  reoreation-gronnd  one  acre  to 
each  thousand  of  popnlatJon,  we  shall  find 
that  London,  Leeds,  and  Bristol  are  the 
only  three  great  centres  of  population  which 
exceed  that  Ulowaace. 

Not  Uiat  it  must  be  understood  that 


London  is  even  yet  adeqnatelysuppliedwith 
open  spaces  in  her  densest  quarters.  The 
little  bit  of  ground  dose  at  hand,  where 
children    can    resort    in   Dlav-honrs.  and 
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workmen  amoke  a  pipe  in  peaee  at  tiie  end 
of  ahud  day's  work;  Uieae  plota  of  gtonnd, 
so  precious  and  so  nlnable,  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  PJaj'gronnd  Association  to  seek  rat 
and  reclaim.  It  proridee  seats  also  for 
wayside  scraps  of  turf,  and  tries  to  plant  in 
wide  and  roomy  roadways.  There  are 
great  opportunities  in  the  wide  thoroogb- 
fares  of  the  East  End,  such  as  Whitechapel 
and  the  Mile  End  Hoad,  and  withont  in- 
terfering with  the  roadside  nutrketa  going 
on  there,  to  plant  an  aTenas  of  trees  along 
the  mai^,  a  deed  which  idionld  earn  the 
blessing  of  a  fatnre  generation,  and  affovd 
verdnre,  if  not  shade,  to  the  preeeat  ezista&g 
race. 

For  all  t^  good  works  effected  by  the 
Flaygronnd  AseoeiatioD,  ite  income  is  atfll 
on  a  Ydty  limited  eoale ;  bat  then  itqtends 
a  mere  trifle  on  oosta  of  management  Tbe 
offices  of  the  society  are  at  the  hooas  of 
the  cbainnan,  Number  E%hty-three,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  and  the  only  sriary  paid 
is  a  very  modeet  honorarium  to  the 
secretary.  With  ttiis  exception  all  the 
funds  sabseribed  go  to  the  pl^grotmds 
of  London  in  some  form  or  shape,  and 
Barely  the  assistance  of  snch  a  bene- 
ficent society  only  reqoires  to  be  more 
widely  known  towing  in  a  large  acceasion 
of  subscribing  members. 


COPTIC   MONASTERIES  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  TWO  PABT8.  PAHT  L 
So  mnch  attentios  has  lately  been 
directed  towards  %ypt,  that  most  st^>- 
jecte  connected  with  it  havo  been  pretty 
fnlly  discnssed.  Some  extracts  from  the 
diaiy  of  M.  Sonnini  {a  French  naval 
engineer  and  naturalist,  who,  just  one 
hnndred  years  ago,  travelled  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  scientific 
research)  may,  however,  prove  interesting. 
In  those  days,  Egyptian  trard  was  by  no 
means  so  safe  and  easy  as  in  our  times,  and 
M.  Sonnini  passed  thron^^  many  unpleasant 
episodes  ere  he  reached  the  famous  Lakes  of 
Natron.  He  describes  his  delight  when, 
wearied  by  the  frightful  monotony  of  the 
desert  across  which  be  had  been  travelling, 
he  at  length  reached  a  chain  of  hilla 
furrowed  by  deep  gorges,  and  on  reaching 
their  summit  (a  toilsome  ascent,  over  soft 
fine  sand),  he  beheld  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  leiguea  a  parallel  range,  and  in  the 
valley  that  intervened  a  vast  sheet  of 
water,  ite  banks  covered  with  shmhs, 
and  witii  a  prodigious   number  of  wild- 


duck  of  many  different  spedee,  while 
rcMy  flamingoes  stalked  to  and  ^  in  tbe 
shaJlowB  among  green  aquatic  {dants  sad 
tall  reeds — reeds  which  are  greatly  [mxed 
by  the  peasants  for  making  pipe-stemi. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  making  mats. 

The  French  visitor  le«mt  that  the  lakes 
vary  greatly  in  siza,  aecotding  to  the  season. 
Sometimes  they  dry  up,  m>  that  only  two 
small  pools  remain,  while  at  otiier  times 
both  overflow,  and  unite  to  form  one  great 
lake.  Wb«i  tbe  two  lakes  separate,  and 
their  waters  aubside,  t^  ground  which  thc^ 
have  inundated,  and  now  leave  exposed,  u 
covered  witk  a  sediment,  which  is  ar^ratil- 
lised  and  hardened  by  the  sun — t^  u 
the  natron.  Tliere  are  also  tidck  banks 
of  rock-alt  of  dasoling  whiteness.  The 
tUdaees  of  tbese  layers  of  salt  Twias 
aoeording  to  the  longer  or  shorter  con- 
tinuaace  of  tbe  waters  on  the  ground. 
Where  they  have  lain  but  a  little  while, 
the  natron  lies  in  thin  cakes,  ahiaoat  like 
snow-fiakes.  Sometdmes  this  sabatknoe 
forma  on  ^e  surface  of  the  waters  so 
thieUy  that  camele  ean  walk  over  it,  as 
we  might  walk  over  ice;  At  other  times 
tke  waten  are  clear  and  limpid. 

The  principal  harrest  ot  the  natrooi  is 
gathered  in  the  monfdi  of  August,  when  it 
18  rused  from  tiie  ground  by  the  aid  of 
iron  tools,  and  is  packed  in  carnal-loads, 
and  BO  traiimorted  to  the  Nile,  where  it  is 
shipped  for  Cairo. 

On  tha  shore  of  one.of  the  lakes,  a  small 
house  was  pointed  oat  to  U.  Sonnini,  sa 
that  wherein  St  Maximons,  a  saint  held 
in  much  reverence  by  the  Copts,  was 
bom. 

Leaving  the.  lakes,  tbe  traveller  pro- 
ceeded In  a  south-west  direotioa  across 
sand  entirdy  covered  with  hardened  n&tran, 
which  rendered  the  march  exceedingly 
fatiguing  both  to  men  and  beasts.  At 
length  he  came  in  sight  of  a  lane  building 
in  which,  secluded  from  the  wicked  wxaifi, 
dwelt  a  brotherhood  of  Coptic  monks. 

Describing  this  monastery,  M.  Sonnini 
says  that  he  cannot  believe  that  a  situation 
more  horrible  and  forbidding  conld  be  found 
on  the  earth.  Bnilt  in  ^e  middle  of  the 
desert,  ite  walls,  though  very  high,  csmnot 
in  the  distance  be  dutingnished  from  tiie 
sands,  having  the  same  reddish  colour  and 
naked  aspect  There  is  no  apparoit 
eutranoa  Not  a  tree,  not  a  plant  of  aaj 
axe,  is  to  be  seui.  No  road  leads  to  it; 
no  trace  of  man  is  to  be  observed  near  it; 
or  if,  p«Tchance,  a  human  footpnnt  is 
visiMs,  it  is  ouickly  blown  over  by  tbe 
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erer-aHfUng  tande,  or  else  effaced  hj  the 
track  of  wild  boars  or  other  wild  animals, 
the  rightful  dwellers  in  such  batofdl 
■olitades.  Sach,  he  Baya,  is  the  harsh  and 
repnlsiTe  appearance  of  this  retreat,  which 
is  inhabited  b;  a  nnost  oseleas  race  of 


As  he  drew  near  the  monastery,  his 
Arab  escort  went  forward  to  endea- 
Toor  to  obtun  admisritm,  a  faTour 
which  was  not  always  readily  granted  to 
strangers.  While  the  tired  traveller  and 
his  servants  with  the  camds  lagged  behind, 
Boddenly  they  became  awan  of  a  elood  of 
dost  npidly  approaching  them,  and  in  a 
few  moments  foond  tiwnuelvee  rarroonded 
l»y  a  troop  of  wild  Bedouins.  Besistanee 
being  hopeless,  tinj  were  immediately 
captured  and  Btripped ;  clothes,  propwty , 
aM  money  were  ail  taken,  and  Uw  looklees 
traveller  deemed  that  he  had  hideed  fallen 
on  evil  days  as  he  saw  these  lords  of  the 
desert  b^ui  to  quarrel  over  his  goods. 

Greatly,  however,  to  his  astonishment 
and  satisfaction,  the  robber-chief  presently 
came  up  to  him  and  restored  his  clothes, 
watch,  and  varioos  other  articles,  and  he 
then  learnt  that  Hnssein,  his  own  Arab 
escort,  Jtaving  seen  the  approach  of  the 
Bedouins,  had  returned  with  all  speed, 
and  h^pily  possessed  so  much  inEuence 
as  to  be  able  to  indace  the  new  comers  to 
give  op  their  spoil,  and  respect  his  safe- 
guard. So  after  a  very  uncomfortable  half- 
hour,  the  adventure  ended  without  farther 
damage  than  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  was  abstracted  from  a  purse, 
Bapp<Med  to  have  l>een  returned  intact,  and 
iS.  Sonnini,  thankful  to  have  got  off  so 
easily,  deemed  it  well  not  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  Arab  guardian  to  this 
circumstance. 

The  Bedouins,  thus  transfornied  from 
foea  to  the  semblance  of  friends,  now  did 
the  honours  of  the  desert,  and  mounting 
tiieir  late  prisoners  on  their  own  horses, 
led  them  to  the  shadow  of  thQ  monastery 
walls,  £rom  the  summit  of  which  baskets, 
contfuning  bread,  and  wooden  platters 
filled  with  lentils,  were  let  down  by  ropes. 
The  whole  troop,  wiUi  their  guests,  formed 
a  group  on  Ulc  sands,  and  shared  the  meal 
ttins  provided. 

Hussein  now  ascortuned  that  the  robber 
band  had  been  for  many  hours  lying  in 
wait  for  the  travellers,  of  whose  approach 
they  had  informed  the  monks,  adding 
that  they  purposed  concealing  tbemselves 
befaipd  t^  wsJls,  and  shooting  the  travel- 
lers as  thev  aonroached.     At  the  entreatv 


(•{tithe  Copts,  they  had,  howevOT,  abandoned 
this  murderouB  intention. 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  the  next 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
monastery.  This  was  granted  with  ex- 
ceeding hesitation,  on  the  plea  that  the 
strangers  might  prove  to  be  tfahranedans. 
One  of  the  senior  mimk*  was  let  down  by  a 
rope  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  score.  When 
eonvinced  that  the  new  arrivals  were  Chris- 
tiana, the  monks  agreed  to  receive  them, 
but  insisted  on  drawihg  them  up  by  ropes 
run  on  pulleya  To  this  the  strangers 
strongly  objected,  as  the  walls  wue  very 
high,  and,  perceiving  on  one  side  a  small 
door,  or  iron  wioket,  they  detnanded  that 
it  should  be  opened. 

This  the  monks  refused,  deebffing  that 
it  was  never  opened  when  Arabs  were 
known  to  be  in  the  neishbouriiood.  How- 
ever, they  at  length  yielded  to  the  enei^etic 
reUonstrauces  and  threats  of  Hussein,  who 
was  resolved  to  obtain  shelter  for  his 
camels,  and  with  infinite  precaution  they 
opened  the  gate.  Bat  it  was  low  and 
narrow  (the  "needle's  eye"  of  Scripture), 
and  truly  tbe  oamals  found  it  a  hanl 
struggle  to  enter.  Hussein  made  them  lie 
down  upon  a  mat,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  rising,  tied  one  of  their  legs  by  a 
cord  passed  round  their  back.  By  the 
joint  exertion  of  several  men,  the  cameis, 
having  their  heads  held  down,  were,  one 
after  another,  draped  in  npon  Iha  nut  hy 
a  series  of  most  uncomfortable  jerks. 

It  was  Quite  dark  ere  this  operation  was 
finished.  The  monks  then  conducted  the 
whole  party,  except  Hussein,  to  ^eir 
chapel,  where  there  was  a.  long  service, 
followed  by  a  scanty  sapper,  ctmsistiDg  only 
of  plain  boiled  rice. 

This  monastery  had  previously  been 
inhabited  by  Greek  monks,  who  had  here 
sought  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  ancient 
Atachorites,  more  especially  of  St  Macarius, 
whose  name  has  been  bestowed  on  this 
part  of  tbe  Nitrian  desert. 

Within  the  high  outer  walls,  there  is  a 
sort  of  small  fort  surroonded  by  ditches, 
over  which  is  built  a  drawbridge,  and  here 
the  monks  retire  when  the  Anibs  succeed 
in  forcing  the  outer  wall.  They  told  M. 
Sonnini  that  ten  years  previously  they  had 
been  obliged  thus  to  take  refiige  from 
Hussein,  who  was  then  the  most  formidable 
of  Bedouins,  though  he  had  now  for  some 
years  led  a  peaceable  and  honest  life.  He 
had  besieged  the  monastery,  and  tiaving 
effected  a  breach  in  the  great  walls,  had 
pilhwed  and   sacked   the  place.      Small 
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vonder  thab  bis  preaenoe  was  not  very 
cordially  welcomed  on  the  preaent  occasion. 
The  ittle  fort  waa  always  kept  pro- 
visioned, 80  as  to  reeist  a  long  eiege. 
Within  it  lay  the  cistern,  and  the  chnrch, 
a  simple  bnUding,  with  no  oniametit  save 
a  few  ostrich-eggs  pendent  from  the  roof, 
and  some  very  poor  pictures  of  stunts. 
Here,  too,  was  the  monastic  library—old 
books  and  m&Dascripte  written  in  Ckiptic, 
which  is  a  compound  of  Qreek  and  of 
aninent  Egyptian.  These  lay  onheeded  on 
the  ground,  worm-eaten,  and  covered  with 
the  dnst  of  many  long  years,  unread  by  the 
EDonka,  who,  indeed,  appeared  quite  in- 
different to  learning  in  any  form,  but  who 
nevertheless  regarded  these  works  of  their 
predecessors  with  considerable  veneration, 
and  would  on  no  account  sell  them. 

Their  own  oells  were  very  dirty,  vaulted 
dens,  "suited,"  saya  M.  Sonnini,  "to  the 
slothful  and  ignorant  wretches  by  whom 
they  are  inhabited."  He  certainly  was  not 
favourably  impressed  by  thia  "  religions  " 
brotherhood,  whom  he  describes  as  sunk 
in  vice  and  ladness.  There  were  in  all 
twenty-three  persons  in  the  saonastery. 
Their  dress  was,  to  his  eyes,  as  unpleasant 
as  was  their  coarse  food  to  his  palate.  It 
consist^  only  of  a  sort  of  robe,  worn  day 
and  night  over  a  long  ihirt  of  black  linen, 
dirty  and  nnwaahed.  Its  dismal  colonr, 
and  the  dark  complexion,  short  stature, 
and  mean  ^pearance  of  the  wearers,  were 
extremely  repolsiva  M.  Sonnini  describes 
these  modem  Coptic  monks  as  tJie  most 
filthy  and  disgusting  of  mankind 

Nevertheless,  in  the  poranit  of  science, 
he  lodged  in  this  monastery  for  some  time, 
sharing  the  coarse  fare  of  the  inmates, 
which  consisted  only  of  biscait  made  of 
flour  of  lentils  and  rice  boiled  in  salt  and 
water,  without  any  sort  of  seasoning, 
detestable  cheese,  and  now  and  then  a 
little  honey,  with  no  beverage  save  brackish 
a.id  ill-tasting  water.  How  he  mnst  have 
boged  to  exchange  this  hateful  food  for  a 
coiuFartabie  dinner  in  Paris,  and  how  he 
must  have  sympathised  with  the  Israelites, 
when,  weary  of  desert-fare,  they  craved  a 
re'nm  to  the  flesh-pobi  of  Egypt  I 

The  monasUo  lood-snppues  were  all 
voluntary  eontribntiooi  from  the  Coptic 
peasants,  who  from  time  to  time  come  to 
the  monasteries  in  the  desert  to  worship 
and  do  penance.  Farther  supplies  are  sent 
tbnce  a  year  by  the  wealthier  Oopts  of 
Cairo,  and  the  caravans  which  bring  these 
I  offerings  are  invariably  respected  by  the 
I  Arabs,  who  consider  the  monastery  as,  in 


a  manner,  their  own  storehouse,  where 
Aey  can  always  count  on  claiming  food 
whenever  they  pass  near.  In  all  these 
monasteriea,  a  cord  hangs  from  the  wall, 
and  anyone  approaching  unperceived,  has 
but  to  pull  the  rope,  which  rings  a  small 
bell,  and  so  summon  Uie  brethren.  Tbtm 
provisions  are  let  down  for  the  use  of  the 
wayfarer. 

These  monastic  retreats  must  have  been 
very  numerous  in  olden  times.  Two 
monasteries,  and  two  other  deserted  build- 
ings, lay  within  a  radins  of  two  leagues 
from  that  of  which  we  speak,  wiiich,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  important,  bnng  the 
repository  of  the  sacred  bodies  of  no  fewer 
than  seven  saints,  of  whom  the  most 
revered  were  St  Maxtmous  and  St  Donutr 
dious.  These  predons  relics  were,  of 
coarse,  enshrined  in  the  church ;  bnt  the 
Arabs  confided  to  the  travellera  their 
belief  that  the  bones  thos  treasured  were 
those  of  camels  and  asses,  which  hod  died 
in  tJie  desert  and  had  been  carefolly 
collected  by  the  monks. 

Fonr  of  these  neat  monasteries  were 
specially  renowned  for  their  libraries, 
namely,  Deyr  Suriana,  D^r  Baramoos, 
Amba  Bishoi,  and  that  of  St  Macariua. 
From  these  many  valuable  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Syriac  have 
been  rescned,  and  committed  to  tba  care  td 
more  intelligent  guardians  than  the  modon 
Coptic  monks. 

According  to  M.  Sonnini's  acoount,  even 
the  religions  services  in  the  monastery 
were  not  always  edifying,  as  frequent  dis- 
putes arose  among  Uie  monks  as  to  what 
psalms  and  anthems  they  should  sing,  and 
the  tqaalling  of  TnrkiBh  and  Arabic  ain^ 
with  an  accompaniment  of  noisy,  dashing 
cymbals,  made  the  ehnroh  re-echo  with  a 
medley  of  jarring  sonnds. 

He  made  a  point,  however,  of  being 
freqaendy  present  at  serrice  during  the 
day,  though  he  declined  to  attend  the  mid- 
night mass.  As  a  French  Catholic,  his 
attention  was  nattirally  chiefly  attracted 
by  the  points  of  difference  in  ritoal  He 
was  struck  by  the  attitude  of  devotion. 
"The  monks,  he  says, "  neither  kneel,  sit, 
nor  stand,  bnt  remain  on  their  feet,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  with  their  bodies  bent 
forward,  and  supporting  themselves  on  a 
kind  of  crutch,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  " 
(which  is  the  finm  of  the  cross  commonly 
accepted  by  the  Coptic  Chnroh). 

"  The  chancel  is  separate,  and  kept  shut, 
as  in  the  Greek  churehes.  The  prieet 
celebrates  mass  with' water,     The  lacred 
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gUsa.  Common  bread  ia 
the  prieat  cats  it  in  pieces; 
■nd  mixea  it  with  conwcrated  vAter.  Of 
this,  he  e&ts  a  few  spooufols,  and  then 
tdmtnisten  a  spoonful  to  all  preeeni 

"After  the  commnnion,  Ute  officiating 
priest  washes  his  hands,  places  himaelf  at 
the  door  of  the  chancel,  with  his  wBt  hands 
axtended,  and  every  person  goes  in  pro- 
oeuion  to  present  his  face  to  be  stroked, 
■o  that  the  faces  of  the  oongregation  serre 
instead  of  a  towel 

"  Daring  the  mass  the  priest  also  bleases 
little  ronnd  loaves,  which  are  not  half- 
baked  ;  these  he  dirtribntes  at  the  eonola- 
aioo  of  the  serricee,  a  distribntitHi  which  is 
not  always  made  withoat  some  qoarreU. 
The  priest  who  celebrates  mass  is  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  white  shirt,  made  with  a  cowl, 
and  covered  with  little  eroeses.  Daring 
the  othw  prayers  he  wears  only  a  large 
fillet  of  white  Iben,  with  similar  litue 
crosseB,  half  twisted  roond  Ma  head  in  the 
fonn  of  a  turban,  and  the  two  ends  blunging 
down  before  and  behind. 

"  These  Oo^  are  fond  of  the  bnaUe  of 
ritea  aad  oeremoniea,  which  rapidly  succeed 
each  other.  They  are  always  in  motion 
during  the  time  of  the  servica  The 
officiaUog  monk,  in  particular,  is  in  con- 
stant exercise;  he  is  every  moment 
scattering  incense  over  the  saints,  the 
pictures,  the  books,  etc.  At  every  one 
of  the  operatious  he  kisses  his  left  hand. 
After  having  made  frequent  use  of  his 
ceneer,  he  runs  np  to  each  of  the  persona 
present^  ^ipliea  hu  hand  to  thor  forehead, 
and  again  seises  hold  of  his  censer.  When 
all  hu  rounds  are  finished,  he  gives  his 
benediction  with  a  small  cross,  on  the  top 
of  which  he  first  sticks  a  little  bit  of  wax 
taper.  When  the  whole  service  ts  over, 
everyone  of  the  congn^tion  goea  and 
kisses  a  little  cushion,  covered  with  a 
greasy  cloth,  then  »  cross,  and  afterwards 
the  shrine  of  the  saints,  on  which  ha  rubs 
and  rolls  his  head." 

Hussein  revised  to  remain  at  this  spot 
for  more  than  one  n^ht,  but  for  five  days 
did  this  enquiring  Frenchman  remain  in 
the  dreary  monasterv  of  ^di  el  Baramoos, 
at  the  end  of  whien  time  he  secured  the 
escort  of  another  friendly  Bedooin  sheik. 

On  his  departure  he  purposed  making  a 
modern  offering  in  return  for  "the  dis- 
ajfreeable  entertainment"  he  had  received. 
His  purse  having  been  well-nigh  emptied 
by  the  Arabs,  he  could  not  afford  to  be 
extraordinarily  liberal,  but  considered  that 
aix  sequins  voald  be  amnio  navment  for 


five  days'  lodging  and  board  on  lentit-btead, 
with  lentils  M>iled  in  salt  and  water. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  view 
taken  by  Father  Michael,  the  Superior, 
an  emaciated,  wieened,  and  avaricious  old 
man,  who  told  him  that  it  was  proper  that 
he  ahonld  make  an  offering  for  the  convent, 
which,  he  observed,  required  to  be  entirely 
whitewashed.  He  should  also  give  some- 
thbg  towards  the  embellishment  of  the 
church ;  and  must  make  an  offering  for  the 
poor,  and  also  to  himself  as  Superior.  For 
these  various  items  he  modestly  demanded 
uz  hundred  seqnlns.  On  learning  how 
widely  different  were  the  calenlatioas  of 
the  stray  lamb  whom  be  bad  counted  on 
so  effectually  fleeoing,  the  old  man  flew 
into  a  territue  passion,  called  cm  the  saints 
to  avenge  such  ingnrfitude,  and  prayed 
that  Heaven  would  speedily  send  to  the 
convent  some  tribe  of  hoBtile  Arabs,  whom 
he  could  commisnon  to  ponue  the  un- 
generous stranger,  and  avenge  his  eanae. 
Finding,  however,  that  his  alternative  lay 
in  aoc^ting  six  sequins  or  nothing,  he  sent 
a  messenger,  at  the  last  moment,  to  request 
that  they  might  be  bestowed  on  Mm,  and 
the  traveller  went  on  his  w^  with  small 
respect  for  the  monks  of  the  Nitrian  desert 
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What  an  appalling  title  I  and  when  the 
author  qnotes  from  the  Faston  Letters  Sir 
John's  sage  warning  to  William  Qogney  that 
Edward  the  Fourth  is  coming  to  Yarmouth 
on  a  progress,  and  "  that  he  purvey  them 
of  wine  enough ;  for  every  man  beareth  me 
in  hand  that  the  town  shall  be  drunk  dry, 
as  York  was  when  the  King  was  there," 
we  begin  to  think  there  is  some  justification 
for  it,  and  to  console  ourselves  with  such 
poor  conceits  as : 

Mod,  beinff  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  Englifih  have  alwBfs  got  drunk, 

■nierefore  they've  always  been  a  most  reasonable 

This  reminds  me  of  a  friend  who  jokingly 
maintained  that  a  nation's  work  in  the 
world  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  it  drinks.  TheScotch,  he  would  say, 
drink  tbe  most  of  any  people  in  Europe,  the 
Portuguese  the  least.  The  Scotch  are  the 
most,  the  Portuguese  the  least,  enei^tio 
of  European  races.  You  find  Scotchmen 
everywhere,  from  the  Falkland  Islands  te 
Oorea ;  but  where  do  we  find  a  Portugneael 
Of  coarse  it  isnotafair  parallel  TheScotch 
are  far  less  drunken  than  the  vodki-loving 
Russians,  who  are  as  stupidlr  standstill  as 
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a  people  can  b&  The  PwiogneM  did  not 
drink  mote  in  (be  days  when  they  -won  l<a«- 
mOBtintheworkof  mari1tmediaooveiy;the7 
always  held  their  own  in  the  New  Worid 
againat  Spain,  and  nowadays  Braiil  standa 
in  very  fiiToarable  contnut  to  any  Spanish- 
American  colony  from  Mexico  to  Buenos 
Ayrea.  Portugal,  again,  ie  Ml  doing  an 
important  work  in  :&ut  Central  Airica,  and 
coants  for  more  than  even  we  do  in  aome 
parts  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

My  friend,  however,  wm  joking,  and  this 
temperance  book,  "  Nineteen  Oentiuiea  of 
Drink,"  can  be  nothing  but  a  long  and  dnJl 
joke,  if  it  is  meant  to  prove  that  we 
have  always  been  of  all  nations  tiie  moat 
dmnken,  and  that  all  "onr  national  dlaatten, 
from  Vordgem's  loas  of  Kent,  and  Harold's 
loss  of  Hastings,  to  the  paymoit  of  the 
Alabama  indemnity,  wore  bnnight  about  by 
drink." 

In  evei7  age,  (me  niut  admit,  tiiere  is 
a  deal  aboat  drinking  in  onr  poets 
and  onr  prose- writers.  I  daie  aay  there 
is  as  much  in  those  of  other  coontriei, 
if  we  went  to  look  for  it  I  am  rare 
there  ia  in  the  writers  of  old  Rome 
and  modem  Italy,  But  the  modem 
Italian  does  not  treat  the  Bubject  as 
the  average  Englishman  doea.  We  ore 
the  most  didootic  of  nations,  and  the 
fondest  of  wasliing  our  dirty  linen  in 
public.  Yonr  Toscw  poet  rattles  on  in 
praise  of  drinking,  and  descants  on  the 
qualities  of  Montepulciano  and  a  score  of 
other  wines,  without  one  word  of  blame 
for  topers  who  take  aglass  too  mucL  Yonr 
Briton,  unlesa  he  is  in  a  particnlarly  rollick- 
mg  mood,  gets  maudlin,  and  tells  me  world 
how  depraved  the  state  of  society  is,  and 
(more's  the  pity)  that  the  ezcesees  wliich 
offend  everybody's  eyes  showthat  thenation 
is  fast  goiug  to  iha  dogs.  That  is  our  way 
of  looking  at  things.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
would  probably  have  laid  it  to  the  chuige  of 
"  the  melancholy  ocean  "  that  we  bo  often 
think  everything  is  going  to  the  dofft ;  and 
yet  England  lasts  on,  and  keeps  her  place 
and  something  more  among  nations  that 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  general 
outloolc 

PronusiDg  so  much,  lest  anybody  should 
lose  heart  through  thinking  as  specially 
wicked'  because  Dr.  French  tias  been  able 
to  bri^g  testimony  from  every  age  to  our 
drinking  powers  and  convivial  habits,  I 
shall  just  set  down  a  few  of  the  out-of-the- 
way  facta  which  he  has  laboriously  collected. 
The  names  and  titles  of  his  authors  fill  four- 
teen eloBely-written  psRes ;  aad  I  am  oertain 


diat  ont  of  fi9W>et  pages  of  French  m 
OhinaBewriters—nottogotoheavydriskers 
Eke  the  Germans — I  emld  make  out  quite 
asstrong  a  case  uainst  the  FieDoh  or  John 
Chinaman.  We^  Diodorus  sqri  tjiat  ti» 
Britons  ware  faabitaally  waterdrinkeis, 
thoagh,  on  grand  oeeasionB,  they  would 
get  drunk  on  metlie^in,  or  oa  what  t^e 
Welsh  nowadays  call  cwrw,  "  idways 
qnarrelling  in  their  onpa."  The  Bomans, 
aays  Dr.  French,  coimpted  these  simple 
folk  by  bringing  in  wine  among  them,  jntt 
as  we,  wiu  onr  "fire  water,"  corrapt 
aborighieB  all  the  world  over.  Bat, 
nnlike  onr  ram  and  whiakey,  the  Roman 
wine  did  not  dttlttoj  as  well  as  oonupb 

WfaofoondoutdiBtillii^l  How"nati'ne'' 
of  all  colonn  most  rise  op  in  the  waiA  of 
spirits  and  curse  him.  I  hava  been  latdy 
reading  Hr.  Kerry-Nicholl^s  King  Goantry, 
describing  how  m  went  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Maori  reserve ;  out 
I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  a  page  of  ft 
after  ooming,  near  tiie  b^inmng,  on  this 
saddest  of  ul  sad  passages  :  "The  men  of 
the  Arawa  tribe,  noted  fbr  their  giant 
pbynqne,  have,  in  these  degenerate  days, 
a  marked  pradilectjon  for  raw  mm  smd 
atrong  tobaooo.  They  used  to  till  tlie  eoil, 
bnt  now  thdr  harvest  is  iDterriewiiig 
tourists,  whom  tiiey  coax  into  their  village- 
hall,  and  for  whom  tbey  will  either  sing 
hynuiB  or  dance  tiie  grossly  indecent  ha-ka, 
whichever  their  visitor  please." 

Anyhow,  the  Boman  made  a  better  lurad 
of  the  Britons  than  we  have  of  the  Maoris. 
He  may  have  got  them  into  tiiewayof  drink- 
ing the  Emptor's  health  and  of  toasting 
the  British  belles  in  those  el^ant  villas^ 
with  their  heatii^-apparatas,  and  batlis, 
and  mosaic  pavements,  which  be  taught 
tiiem  to  build ;  but  he  did  not  improve  them 
off.  The  long  stand  they  made  againat 
the  incomii^English  was  mainly  doe  to 
their  having  leant  from  him  how  to  build 
walls  and  to  defond  them.  Look  how  long 
the  conquest  took.  Why  London,  seem- 
ingly so  all-important  to  ike  conquerors, 
was  not  taken  till  the  MercJanscame  down 
on  it  in  the  rear  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  f^ter  the  landing  of  Henglsfc  We 
have  not  tau^t  the  Maoris  ((Utification ; 
qoite  the  contrary,  the  rifle-pit  is  a  Maori 
invention ;  and  we  liave  taught  t^em  to 
drink  raw  apirite. 

But  after  t^e  Romans  had  gone, 
Britons  and  Englishmen  vied  with  one 
anotiier  who  should  drink  deepest  One 
knows  all  about  Rowena  and  her  fatal 
"wsobt  UmI,"  and  OUdas/and  Neniuin 
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gnekNdpietimofBritididniiktiiclutUts; 
wfaUe  an  P-ngH'ti  poon,  ptwerrM  in  the 
book  girea  to  Ezeter  C«tbednl  by  Biahop 
Leofrie,  letds  jost  like  an  euly  vanioD  M 
John  Buleycom.  WQfrid,  ArohbUhop  of 
Yiak,  who  w&a  munly  initiramental  in 
bringing  tlie  N<»th  of  En^aad  nnder 
Bome,  end  ontting  it  off  from  Aid&n  and 
ike  8ootio  Chnrch,  was  one  of  the  hardest 
drinkerB  of  hia  time,  and  at  the  dedioation 
of  his  cfanroh  at  Kipon,  where  two  Kings 
were  piMatt^  there  waa  rooh  a  diagracef  ol 
eaionaa,  that  one  wondete  that  the  whcJe 
land  was  not  put  imdu  an  interdict. 

DvwtanwM  all  fo«  teiiipe«Bao&  Thongh 
heis  said  to  hare  iuiBted  on  King  Edwynot 
ratirisg  till  the  ooronatjon-featt  was  over, 
he  wae  rary  hard  on  dmnken  clergymen, 
and  woold  only  iDfEar  one  alehonae  in  a 
village  (we  sadly  want  a  Donstan  now  in 
■oms  diatakta),  and  set  p^*  in  the 
dtinking-homB  that  each  man  mieht  know 
how  fitr  he  ought  to  drink  He  set  his 
&ce  too  against  holding  wakes  (vi^  before 
the  Tillage  Saint^s  day)  in  cli«oli«s. 

Donstan  did  not,  however,  insist  on  the 
«lei^  being  teetotaleia ;  even  monks  bad 
times  of  spedal  refreshment  called  miseri- 
cords or  (Parities,  when  each  had  a  eup  of 
wineorbeer  and  aplate  of  honey.  TheDauos 
gare  a  rdigions  tone  to  drinking ;  St.  Olave 
was  with  them  a  favoarite  toast,  and  so  was 
8t  MicbaaL  And  dnnloDg  brought  theu 
little  good;  "they  were  dronken  with 
wine  from  the  soi^"  says  the  CSiroaiole, 
when  they  made  St^  Elphrae  d  CaaterbiUT 
a  ta^et  for  their  dinner-bonei,  and  then 
felled  him  to  the  groand  with  the  back  of 
ttnir  axes. 

Hartfiacnut  died  in  a  drunken  fit 
ritile  pledging  tibe  company  at  amaniage 
feast  in  Keanington  PaUce.  This  featt 
gave  oecasion  to  a  hoax  which  was  the 
niginal  of  tiioee  in  the  Antiquary  and  in 
Pickwick  Steevene  had  a  gradge  agaimt 
Ooogh  the  antiquary;  so  he  got  a  stone 
slab,  chiselled  on  it  some  old  English  letters 
abont  Hardcnnt  cyning  gedionke  vin,  and 
then  had  it  "discovered"  in  Kennington 
Lane.  The  bait  took.  Oongh  showed  the 
slab  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
(ArchieologiEts,  a  mnch  more  cautions  race, 
had  not  yet  come  into  existence),  the 
learned  Pegge  wrote  a  paper  on  i^  and 
yoQ  can  fiodit  figored  in  the  Gmtleman's 
Hagarine,  voL  Ix.,  1790. 


phrua  wbicb  . 


e  pinniG,  whence  the 


The  Danes,  Shakespeare  learnt  from 
Biomptou  the  Chronider,  by  natnre  were 
mighty  dmnkards;  but  the  sune  Shake- 
speare makes  lago  g^  that  "yout  Dane, 
your  Qerman,  and  yoor  swag -bellied 
Hollander  are  nothing  to  your  EngUab." 
And  that  (if  wa  are  to  believe  the 
hfatoeian  Niebuhr)  is  iiow  we  came  to 
lose  Hastings  -.  "  England  at  the  time  of 
die  Conquest  was  not  only  e£'ete  with  the 
dmnkenneaa  of  orime,  but  with  the  uime 
of  dmnkenneaa."  This  is  a  heavy  indict- 
ment ;  but  our  own  Fuller  had  said  long 
ago :  "  The  English  being  revelling  before 
had  in  the  morning  theu  bruns  arrested 
for  the  aneanges  of  the  indigested  fumes 
of  tiie  fmner  night,  and  wwe  no  better 
than  drank  whaa  they  cams  to  fighi" 

But  were  the  NtHmans  so  much  better  t 
Their  aoldien  eertainlv  ibank  deep,  aa 
poor  Wnlstaa,  Biahop  ci  Worceatet,  found 
to  his  cost.  He  was  obliged  to  have  a 
large  body^nucd,  beoansa,  being  the  sola 
remaining  Kwgli^h  bishop,  be  had  to  be 
wat<^ed.  Not  caring  to  sfaat  himself  up 
uid  break  the  old  ouatom  of  dining  in 
poblie,  bs  woald  keep  them  con^iany  for 
hours,  restraining  them  as  well  as  he  could 
by  hU  preaenoe,  and  pledging  them  in  a 
tiny  cHp,  which  he  jost  put  to  his  lips, 
wlule,  amidst  all  the  du,  he  was  meditabng 
on  tiie  Fsalou.  Waltheof,  the  one  English 
layman  of  note  whom  the  Conquest  had 
apared,  nndoubtedlyfell  dirongh  drink.  He 
was  at  "that  brida-ela  which  was  many 
men's  bale,"  when,  oontruy  to  William's 
wiU,  Balph  de  Wader,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
was  married  to  the  sister  of  B«ger  Fitz 
Osbeme,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  having 
dtonb  deep,  ha  readily  jmned  the  plot 
against  the  King,  which  was  arranged  at 
the  wedding-feaat.  Next  day,  the  fumea 
of  the  wine  having  erworated,  he 
repented,  and  going  off  to  Lanfranc  the 
Archbishop,  made  fall  confeaaiou.  Bat  it 
was  of  DO  anUi  His  wife,  Judith,  the 
Conqneror's  nieoe,  to  whran  he  had  also 
told  the  secrat,  hated  him,  and  took  means 
for  making  her  imele  implaoaUe,  and  the 
miserable  fellow  died  aa  ha  deserved  to 
die,  and  nothing  shows  more  strikingly 
what  abject  oreatures  Hu  English  of  that 
day  were  than  that  they  actoatly  more 
than  half  canonised  this  double  traitor. 

Vines  were  no  novelty  in  England; 
but  of  course  most  of  onr  wine  came 
from  abroad.  Perhaps  the  prodnos  of  the 
monastery  vineyards  was  used  by  the  holy 
men  with  the  view  of  mortifying  the  flesh. 
Anvhow.  the  eattinff  of  Guienna  did  for 
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tho  twelfth  centniT  what  the  Oladstone 
Treaty  did  the  ouier  day — nude  claret 
cheap  and  plentafdL  Everr  ship  trading 
to  Bordeaux  had  a  fixed  tans  (pipa  garda) 
in  ita  midst,  out  of  irhich  the  sailors 
"  sucked  the  monkey,"  as  they  eometimei 
do  in  these  days.  Ajnid  tbm,  as  ooir,  there 
were  Frenchmen  who  preferred  "  pell  ell " 
to  their  national  bererage.  Willum  Fitz 
Stephen,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  k  Becket, 
says  that  when  he  went  as  Chancellor  to 
n^otiate  a  royal  marriage,  he  took  as 
presents  wa^on-Ioads  of  iron-bonnd  casks 
of  beer,  for  the  French  admire  that  drink, 
which  is  "wholesome,  dear,  of  the  odour 
of  wine,  and  of  a  better  taste." 

Drinking  went  on  at  such  a  rate  under 
the  Plantagenets  (le.,  in  the  first  claret 
period)  that  Dr.French  uses  Uie  fact  to  show 
how  hopelesa  it  is  to  keep  down  one  kind 
of  drink  by  another.  "  We  thought  beer 
would  beat  gin  out  of  the  field,  and  now, 
with  equal  folly,  we  expect  light  wines  to 
get  the  better  of  both  beer  and  gin." 

The  Cnuadera  woe  great  topers ;  and  to 
them  is  due  the  bringing  of  spirits.  The 
Arabs  had  re-invented  aistilluig,  bub  the 
process  is  described  by  Galen  and  Zoaimas, 
writing  in  the  seeond  and  fifth  centories 
respectively.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
known  to  the  old  Chaldee^  and  from  them 
transmitted  to  the  "  Scythians  " — Tartars, 
who,  like  the  Koords  nowad^s,  were 
always  making  inroads  towards  Uie  Medi- 
terranean. Alcohol  is,  of  coarse,  an  Arabic 
word — probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
"kafil,"  Ohaldee  "ooh&l,"  meaning  any- 
thing highly  SQbtilised,  whether  in  powder 
or  spirit  Id  the  former  shape  it  is  applied 
to  the  finely- powdered  'antimooy,  the 
"  kohl "  with  which  Eastern  woman  nunt 
their  eyelashes.  With  the  article, "  at,"  it 
is  the  spirit,  or,  as  Lnoifer,  in  Longfellow's 
Golden  Legend,  says : 

The  elixir  of  perpetiwl  youth, 
Collsd  alcohol  in  the  Arab  ■peecfa. 
This,  by-and-by,  became  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  older  liqaors,  of  which  Giraldiu 
Gambrenais  writes :  "  Their  constant  habit 
of  drinking  h"  made  the  E!nglish  famous 
among  all  nations.  Both  nature  and 
custom  make  them  drunkards.  It  is  a 
strife  between  Oeres  and  Bacchus ;  but,  in 
the  beer  which  conquers  and  domineers 
over  them,  Ceres  prevails."  Spirits,  how- 
ever, were  not  made  or  much  dmnk  in 
England  tOl  the  nxteentb  century.  Even 
abroad,  for  a  long  time,  brandy  was  only 
used  as  medicine,  the  efforts  of  chemists 
like   lUymond    Lully  being    devoted  to 


rectifying  what  the  Arabian  Abucasb  had 
taught  tnem  how  to  produce  in  a  hydrated 
form.  How  is  it  that  whiskey  (nisge- 
baugh — water  of  life)  got  into  use  so  moch 
sooner  in  SootUnd  and  Ireland  I  It 
cannot  be  because  mountains  are  unsnited 
to  malt-making,  for  much  of  Ireland  is 
plain,  and  the  Welsh  baVe  never  ezohaoged 
their  ancestral  cwrw  (beer),  such  as  it  i% 
for  spirits.*  Moreover,  good  ales  are  atill 
Itfewed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  notaUy 
at  Drogheda,  and  the  old  soi^  about  King 
Arthur  s  Court  testifies  that  in  early  times 
The  Soot  loved  ttle  dialed  bla»«^>. 

I  suppose  the  habit  of  s[»riudrinkiiig 
was  learnt  abroad.  Soots  of  the  Dogald 
Dalgetty  class  bronght  over  that  and 
other  bad  customs ;  and  tiiey  were 
a  numerous  class,  and  from  them  the 
colonists  to  Ulster  were  largely  recmited. 
Scot-ale  (Low  Latin,  Scot-allom)  had,  by 
the  way,  in  old  records,  a  Ut  difi'erent 
meaning ;  it  is,  properiy,  a  gathering  where 
each  paid  his  utaio,  and  thence  comes  to 
mean  a  public-house.  In  King  John's 
reign  the  council  of  St  Alban's  forbids 
"  viscounts,  foresters,  and  others  to  hold 
Scotales  where  they  pleased."  A  King's 
officer  would  hold  a  Scot-ale  within  one  of 
the  royal  forests,  out  of  the  range,  ie.,  of 
the  Common  Law,  and  thither  he  wmild 
compel  men  to  repafa',  just  as  a  publican 
nowadays  is  sometimes  able  to  prevent  a 
man  firom  getting  work,  unless  he  deals 
with  ^e  "house  of  call,"  where  workmen 
assemble  and  wages  are  paid. 

Beer,  under  the  Plantagenets,  waa  bad — 
what  can  you  expect  when  the  re^nlaUon 
price  was  two  gallons  a  pomy  in  aHm,  and 
three  and  four  gallons  for  the  same  money 
lo  the  country  1  A  great  deal  of  it  was 
made  of  wheat,  and  to  take  off  ita  mawkiab- 
ness,  it  was  flavoured  with  spices  and 
(like  Uie  brandy  we  send  to  Weit  African 
chiefs)  with  pepper.  Thestomacbofthatday 
demanded  spicy  drinka  Wine  was  verr 
generally  drunk  as  hypocras — la,  mixed 
with  ginger,  cinnamon,  long  pepper,  and 
sugar.  Chaucer  was  a  wine-merchant's  son, 
had  his  daily  pitcher  of  wine  from  the  royal 
table,  and  was  controller  of  the  eustwns  of 
vine  and  wool  in  the  port  of  London. '  Of 
his  franklin,  or  eonotry  squire^  he  says : 


The  sumpnoor  (summonser   before  tita 


•  WhiBkey  ODce  triad  to  get  a  tooting  in  Soatli 
Walea.  In  Henry  the  Eiabth's  time,  Qtunben  d 
Irish  settled  in  PembnikeBbire,  ud  fell  to  diitili'ig 
what  is  DOW  their  nfttloiuU  beverage 
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buhop'n  court)  waa  fond  of  "itrong  win, 
tt  nd«  M  Uood ; "  bat,  when  he  was  well' 
dnmk,  he  still  hmd  hu  wita  about  him. 
He  wonld,  indeed,  "  crie  as  he  were  wood 
(mad),"  but  at  the  same  time,  "  then  woldi 
he  Bpoken  no  word  bat  Latia" 

The  ^ti>h  sailor  behaved  in  a  way  which 
■om  taught  the  French  to  use  double  oasks 
FnU  iMHiy  %  dntagbt  of  win  be  hadde  draw 
Ftom  Bnrdeiix  wood,  whils  thrt  the  ohftpmsa  slepe 
Of  niM  coiucieDoe  toke  he  no  kepe. 

Still,  in  Bpito  of  loaaes,  the  "  chapmen ' 
coold  afford  to  sell  Boideaoz  in  London 
ao  cheap,  that  it  waa  retailed  in  1342  at 
fowpence  a  gallon,  Bheniah  costing 

SDCG:     Wine  zrew  rapidly  dearer;  the 
Dudied  Years  war  moat  have  thrown  a 
nut  breadth  of  vineyards  ont  of  coltiva- 

Chnreh-alea  were  got  op  to  help  the  poor 
in  days  when  there  was  no  poor's  rate. 
Iheir  origin  goes  back  to  the  Love  Feasts 
of  the  prindtive  Christians ;  bat  in  more 
modem  times  they  were  btewiags  by  the 
chorchwardens,  during  which  all  other 
brewing  in  the  parish  was  forbidden,  the 
profits  being  devoted  to  poor's  relief,  and 
to  keeping  np  the  ebniGb  fabric.  lie  old 
laying,  that  in  a  village  yon  are  sore  to  find 
tia  best  ale  near  &e  chnrch,  probably 
arose  from  these  alee  being  held  at  ^e 
"  chnrch-hoaBe."  Such  "^s"  paid  won- 
derfully well  The  paiiah-books  of  King- 
ston-on-Thames  show  that  seven  poands 
fifteen  shillings  (near  one  hundred  poonds 
of  oar  money)  were  taken  at  one  of  them 
in  1526.  Sometimes  the  chnrch  itself 
was  the  place,  especially  at  weddings, 
whai«  a  bnds^le  was  held,  with  the  same 
olnect  as  a  Welsh  "bidding."  The  bride 
(ud  tim  ale,  and  each  drinker  gare  what  he 
pleased  towards  setting  np  the  young 
coople  in  hoosekeeping.  A  Canterbury 
visitation  in  1468  forbids  such  ales,  on 
pain  of  flxeommunication ;  but  in  that 
century,  "two  mazers  to  remain  in  tjie 
chorch  for  to  drink  it  at  bride-ales "  were 
part  of  the  ordinary  chnrch  fnmiturft 

Petmcbio  had  his  tuide-wine,  "and  threw 
tlie  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face." 

Hops,  which  were  used  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  fourteenth  oentary,  were 
forbidden  in  England  two  centuries  later, 
the  doctors  insisting  that  they  were 
unwholesome,  just  as  they  have  so  often 
BtttmatiBed  tea  and  coffee  as  "  poisons." 

Drink  had  to  be  twice  tasted  between 
the  cellar  and  the  table,  first  fay  the 
butler  onder  the  marshal's  eye,  next  by 
the  caebearer.  ^o  must  have  had  a  strong 


head,  especially  if  he  served  an  archbishop. 
In  Archbishop  Booth's  boose  eighty  tons 
of  claret  were  dmnk  yearly ;  and  at  the 
installation  of  George  NsviIIq  to  the  see 
of  York  in  1464,  one  hundred  tons  of 
wine  were  drunk,  besides  three  hundred  of 
ale. 

It  is  easy  to  collect  aneodotes  of  English 
drinking.  The  stories  of  Wolsey,  when 
rector  of  Lymington,  being  put  in  the 
stocks  by  Sir  Asiyas  Pau&tt  for  being 
dmnk  at  a  fair;  of  Cromwell  dropping 
the  corkscrew  just  as  he  was  going  to 
open  "one  bottle  more"  towards  the 
end  of  a  drinking  boat,  and  laogbingly 
remarking  to  his  generals,  who  were  down 
on  their  knees  to  pick  it  up :  "  Should  any 
fool  look  in  at  the  door,  he  would  think, 
to  see  yoQ  like  that,  that  you  were  seeking 
the  Lord,  and  yoa  are  only  seeking  a 
corkscrew ; "  are  about  as  authentic  as  tiiat 
of  Pitt  telling  Donfaar,  as  they  rolled  into 
the  House  together :  "  Don't  tell  me  you 
can't  see  the  Speaker;  I  see  two." 

They  are  in  good  company;  every 
German  vouches  for  the  aadienticity  of 
the  lines : 

"  Who  lovei  not  wonuu,  wine,  Mid  Bonc, 
ItemftinB  » fool  bis  whole  life  long," 
Says  Dr.  Mftrtia  Luthor ; 

and  what  Waiton  calla  "our  first  drinking 
song  of  any  merit,"  that  which  opens  the 
second  act  of  Gammor  Gurtoo's  Needle, 
and  begins  with : 

I  cuinot  eate  but  lytis  meate. 
My  Btomake  is  not  (rood. 
But  aure  I  thinke  Uiat  I  can  drlnko 
With  him  that  wean  a  hood, 

was  written  in  15&0  by  a  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells — predecessor,  therefore,  to  the 
author  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns 
— who  had  been  Master  both  of  Sb  John's 
and  of  Trinity,  Cambridga 

Amid  the  many  testimonies  to  English 
tippling  one  is  thankful  for  Camden's 
remark  that  "  We,  who  of  all  the  Northern 
nations  bad  shown  ourselves  the  least  given 
to  immoderate  drinking,  first  learned  in 
the  Netherland  wars  to  swallow  a  large 
qnanti^,  and  to  destroy  their  own  healths 
in  driiuiiig  that  of  others."  So  sweet 
Anne  Page  sails  Falstaff  "a  Flemish 
drunkard.  Tom  Nosh,  the  Elizabethan 
town-wit,  reckons  up  eightkinds  of  drunken- 
ness; among  t^em,  "Ape  drunk,  when  a 
man  leaps,  and  sings,  and  hollows ;  martin-  ' 
drunk,  when  he  drmks  himself  sober  ere  he 
stirs ;  and  fox-drunk,  aa  many  Dutchmen 
be  which  will  never  bargain  but  when  they 
are  drunk."    In  Hamlet,  we  remember. 
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the  p&lm  u  givea  to  Uie  Daqm  :  '*  They 
ctepe  Tu  drunkanlB ; "  and  in  an-  anthorleu 
Elizabflthan  play  callod  "Looks  to't,  for 
I'll  Btab  ye,"  we  read  of  "the  Dane  that 
would  carouse  out  of  Mb  boote ; "  and  the 
heavy  drinking  at  Jamea  the  Finf  b  conrt 
may  have  been  partly  dne  to  his  Danish 
marriage,  for,  as  lata  aa  1632,  Howel 
(Letters)  saw  Uie  King  of  Denmark  carried 
away  in  his  chiur  after  the  thirty-fifth 
toast  from  a  banquet  he  had  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  all  the  officers  of  the 
court  being  drunk  likewise.  Not  long 
before,  Roger  Ascham  had  found  pretty 
heavy  drinking  at  the  Imperial  eoarb 
"The  Emperor,"  he  says,  "drunk  the  beat 
that  ever  I  saw,  never  drinking  leu  than  a 
good  quart  at  once  of  Rhenish  wine." 

Under  the  Stuarts  aroae  a  new  fashion 
in  drink.  Spirito,  known  as  "Btroug- 
waters,"  or  "  comfortable  waters,"  came 
into  vogue ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  excessive 
drinking,  in-  which  he  and  his  conrt  set 
aucb  a  Dad  example,  James's  statutes  are 
full  of  enactments  against  drunkenness. 
Fines  and  the  stocks  were  freely  threatened, 
bat,  it  seems,  seldom  used.  Tliere  were 
still  too  many  pabli&4iouses  in  too  many 
English  villE^eB;  but  Dekker  speaks  of 
places  "  where  the  whole  street  is  but  a 
continuous  ale-house,  not  a  shop  to  be  seen 
betwirt  red  lattice  and  red  lattice."  "In 
many  places,"  says  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
"  they  swarm  by  default  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace;"  and  this  u  still  too  often 
tma 

Charles  the  First  was  as  temperate  as 
his  father  was  the  reverse ;  but  his  clergy 
were  not  all  of  his  mind.  There  are, 
perhaps,  still  one  or  two  very  old-fashioned 
places  where  vine  U  set  out  in  the  vestiy 
that  the  parson  may  take  a  glass  before 
preaching;  but  under  Charles,  and  also 
under  the  Parliament,  entries  like  these 
(from  the  Darlington  parish  books)  are 
common  enough  :  "  For  one  quart  of  sack 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Gillet  when  he  preached, 
one  ahilling  and  fourpence ;  for  a  pint  of 
brandy,  when  Mr.  Ball  preached  here,  two 
shillings  and  fourpence ;  when  the  Dean  of 
Durham,  preached  here,  spent  in  a  treat 
with  him,  three  shillings  and  sixpence." 

In  drinking,  the  Cavaliers  did  not 
have  it.  all  to  themselves.  Agunst  Lord 
Macaulay's  dictum  that  "in  tne  Poritau 
camp  no  drunkenness  was  seen,"  nay  be 
set  Pepys'fl  account  of  Monk's  troops  in 
1659:  "the  city  is  veir  open-handed  to 
them;  they  are  most  of  them  drunk  all 
day." 


Charles  the  Second  drank,  of  cooree; 
one  remembers  bow,  whe^  he  was  going 
away  from  dinner  at  Qnildhall,  the  Lord 
Uayor  ran  after  him,  and  overtaking  him 
in  the  ooortyard,  swore  he  should  not  go 
"till  they  had  drunk  t'other  bottle." 
Charles  looked  at  him  over  his  Moulder, 
and,  humming  the  old  line,  "And  the  man 
that  is  drunk  la  aa  great  as  a  King,"  at 
onoe  turned  back  and  did  as  he  wm  bid. 
Yet  Charles  issued  his  celebrated  Wine 
Acts  reproving  "a  set  of  men  of  whom  we 
are  snffioientiy  ashamed,  who  spend  their 
time  in  taverns  and  tijwting-houses,  giving 
no  other  evidence  of  their  affection  to  na 
but  iu  drinking  our  health."  Bach  Acta 
could  not  do  much  good  while  men  like 
Rochester  and  Sedley  set  the  tone  of 
society ;  and  the  tone  of  society  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  very  sober 
James  the  Second,  very  early  in  his  reign, 
hod -to  give  out  that  he  would  not  allow 
courtiers  to  come  drank  into  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  that  Jeremy  Collier,  the 
moralist,  could  thus  satirise  the  prevailing 
costom :  "  Sir,  if  you  please  to  do  me  the 
favour  to  dine  with  me,  I  shall  do  my  beet 
to  drink  yoa  out  of  your  limbs  and  sensea 
And  before  we  part,  you  shall  be  well 
prepared  to  tumble  ckS  your  horse,  to  dis- 
ob%e  your  coach,  and  make  yonr  fiunilj 
sick  at  the  sight  of  yon." 

Evelyn  notes  the  baibaroos  custom 
of  making  the  gneata'  servants  drank 
Defoe — whose  Poor  Man's  Plea  deserres 
reading  as  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe — 
says  that  "no  servant  was  thought  pnq>er 
unless  he  could  bear  a  qoonti^  of  wlne^" 
and  tells  how,  after  the  debate  which  pat 
William  on  the  throne,  a  very  great  toid 
said  to  his  lackey:  "Jock,  go  hone  to 
your  lady,  and  tell  her  we  have  got  ft 
Protestant  King  and  Qoeen,  and  bid  the 
butler  moke  ye  all  drunk,  ye  dog." 

Even  on  the  stage  iAak  was  a  tenible 
reality.  In  Higden'e  Wary  Widow,  tho 
author  contrived  so  much  drinking  (tf 
punch  thiLt  the  actors  could  not  get 
through  with  it,  and  the  audience  had  to 
be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third  set. 

It  was  to  the  spirit  trade  that  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  gave  the  greatest 
impetus.  In  I€69,  tiie  import  of  spirita 
was  forbidden,  and  anybody  was  allowed 
to  set  up  a  distillery  on  giving  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  ezoiBe.  WiUiam's 
example,  too,  which  his  wife  (deqiite 
her  doctor's  advice)  followed  owy  too 
well,  was  as  bad  as  it  could  be ;  hit 
banqaeting-hall    in   Hampton   Oomrt  ma 
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nicknuud  "  The  Bojal  Gin  Templ&" 
But  H  wu  not  till  sbont  1724,  Hub  the 
puaon  for  gin  spieftd  like  an  epidemic 
MoK  th^  three  and  &  half  million  gallons 
of  ipiritt  were  diatilled  yearljr ;  whflteaa, 
before  1689,  the  avaraffe  had  been  con- 
■iderably  leia  ihan  half  a  millioo.  The 
oidinary  adrertisemeet :  "Dnmk  for  a 
penny ;  dead  drunk  for  twopence ;  and 
stiaw  for  nothing,"  nahered  m  a  Bt>at«  of 
thing*  of  which  Hoguth'B  Gin  Streek  gives 
OB  a  glimpse  Happily  Admiral  Vernon 
Bared  the  navy  by  imisting  that  the  uUors 
ibonld  mix  thdr  roirita  with  water.  They 
erumbled,  and  ouled  him  "Old  Qiog" 
{he  wore  a  grogram  ooat) ;  but  in  time 
they  gob  to  like  the  lew  pemtoioai  miz- 
tore.  We  can  imagine  how  the  nniraaal 
intemperaooe  diagt^ed  Franklin;  faefbond 
that  lUB  f  eUow-i^preiitioes  drank  five  pinta 
of  porter  apiece  at  their  work,  besides  wliat 
tb^  took  out  of  boom  The  mieetable 
lailnre  of  the  Qin  Act  ef  1736,  and  the 
excitement  canaed  by  it,  would  alone  fill 
an  lartiele.  In  spite  of  all  le^BUttre 
attempts,  the  consomption  of  B[drit8  in 
Ebgluid  and  Wales  rose  from  thirtem 
sttda  half '  millions  of  gallons  in  1731 
to  nineteen  niUions  in  1742.  A  legia- 
litm's  training  hardly  tended  to  make 
him  aerioas  in  regard  to  temporanee. 
Walpola's  father — no  worse  than  hnndreds 
d  ouier  Bqnirea — used  to  say  to  his  son : 
"  Cmne^  Rebert,  yon  shall  dnnk  twice  to 
my  once ;  for  I  will  not  permit  the  soa  in 
his  sober  senses  to  witness  the  intoxication 
of  his  father."  What  hereditary  lawgiver 
was  it  who,  when  Oeo^  the  Third  said  to 
him,  "They  tell  me  yon  love  &  glass  of 
wine,"  replied:  "Those  who  hare  so  in- 
formed your  Majesty  have  done  me  great 
injustice ;  tbey  shoald  have  said  a  bottle." 
Qetnse  t£e  Fonidi,  so  dronk  at  his  wedding 
that  be  ewld  scaroely  be  kept  apri^t 
between  two  Dokes,  was  wily  aotiog  np  to 
his  yonthfol  training, 

William  the  FoorUi  was  idatirely 
template;  and  spirit  drinking  at  any 
rate  was  on  the  decrease — about  five  and 
thre&qoarter  tnilUon  gallons  yearly  in  tha 
decade  from  1821  to  1830 ;  rising  daring 
the  fblloving  ten  years  to  an  average  of 
nettriy  seven  and  thcee-qnarter  mlmanf. 
Tile  great  question  now  is  whether  dootots 
are  right  in  eo  freely  pieacrilMn^  stuanUnta. 
No  doabtaometimes"  alcohol  is  life";  but, 
if  by  tUdng  it  in  illness  a  habit  of  excess  is 
formed,  it  brings  death  in  ite  train.  Defoe 
— in  Colonel  Jack — gives  a  sad  instance  of 


in  real  life.  "  My  wife,  who  before  had 
nerw  dmak  a  glass  of  wine  nnless  she  was 
forced  to,  during  her  iliness  was  pressed  by 
doctor  and  nnrse  to  take  this  cordial,  and 
that  dram,  whenever  she  fonnd  herself 
fainb  By-and-by  these  were  no  longer 
her  physio  but  her  food,  and  ahe  would  be 
drank  in  her  dreeaing-room  by  eleven  of 
the  forenoon."  Dootora  are  getting  wiser ; 
and  so  is  the  public.  For  if  Charlea 
Knight  could  walk  round  London  on  the 
next  holiday  he  would  find  things  far 
better  than  "  the  dismal  epeetacle  of 
dmakennesB  everywhere,  not  uiame-faoed, 
creeping  in  maudUn  helplessness  home,  but 
rampant,  iuBolent,  outn^eous,  so  that  no 
decent  womut,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
could  at  the  holiday  seasons  dare  to  walk 
alone  in  the  Strand  or  Pall  Maa"  This 
was  only  fifty  years  ago,  and  Charles 
Knight  did  not  exaggerate. 


LEFT  OUTSIDE. 
A  6T0BT  or  EBNSINaTON  QiJtDKNS. 

CHAPTER  V. 
It  was  lucky  for  Susie  Laae  that  an 
opportune  tooUiache  on  the  part  of  John 
Thomie  oaoaed  her  to  be  let  in  by  the  house- 
maid, who  had  shown  herself  at  an  indul- 
fent  spirit  on  a  prerions  occasion,  as  Mrs. 
'arq^oharson  was  thus  prevented  frus  ever 
hearmg  of  the  late  boor  of  her  governess's 
return;  and  by  another  fortnnate  chance 
the  gbl  was  sent  off  to  the  Gardens  earlier 
than  usual  next  day,  with  all  three  of  the 
children  (the  boys  having  begged  off  from 
school  on  account  of  the  neat),  and  ordered 
to  keep  them  there,  in  a  shady  part  under 
the  trees,  for  tjie  whole  monung.  Susie 
obeyed  joyously.  Anyone  taUng  the 
trouble  to  look  at  her,  indeed,  muat  have 
been  startled  by  tlie  change  in  the  quiet 
little  siri,  wfaose  nsuidly  pale  cheeks  were 
fioshed  to  a  deep  crimson,  and  whoae  grave 
eyes  seemed  furly  sparkling  with  inward 
luwpines&  Even  her  feet  betrayed  her  by 
refanng  to  walk  as  slowly  and  sedately  as 
usual ;  and  when  they  were  fairiy  on  the 
grass,  and  under  the  <hade  of  the  elms,  her 
spirits  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  find  vent 
in  little  ripples  of  long,  breaking  out,  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  from  the  very  ove^ 
flowings  of  a  heart  too  ftdl  for  repreBsion. 
She  waa  going  to  meet  Virginia  I 
Viigitda  waa  not  there;  but,  as  Susie 
said  to  herself  it  was  really  too  early 
to  expect  her ;  and  ao  for  tlie  first  hour 
her  new  gladness  held  full  sway,  and  she 
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the  thought  tb&t  ah«  aav  her  friend  coming. 
Dnring  the  next  hour  the  little  song- 
aaatche*  died  off  of  thenuelres,  and  her 
eyes,  wfttchinz  eagerly  the  spaee  between 
the  gate  and  ihe  foontains,  gained  a 
sharpened  inteneit; ;  while  her  interest  id 
the  children's  games  and  chatter  became 
BO  languid  that,  had  Mrs.  Faiqaharson  been 
preiient,  she  might  almost  have  felt  justified 
m  diamissiag  her  nursery-go vern  ess  on  the 
spot,  Doting  the  third  hour  she  soggested 
that  the  boys  ^onld  roll  their  hoops  np 
and  down  between  the  fountains  ana 
Speke's  Monument,  where  ehe  had  o»ce 
before  met  her  friends,  she  herself  acoom- 
panying  them ;  but  ever  returning  mere 
Qoickly  than  die  went,  from  an  insane 
dread  that  Virginia  might  have  arrived  at 
the  trysting-placa  in  her  absence,  and  ever 
with  a  deepening  shadow  in  her  wistful 
eyes.  After  that  it  was  the  children's 
dinner-hour,  and  she  took  them  home. 
There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  then :  but  if 
anyone  had  told  her  that  ^  Uiat  while  the 
young  American  was  curled  up  among  her 
sofarcoshions,  enjoying  the  deUghts  of 
"  dolce  far  niente,"  and  forgetful  of  every- 
one else  in  the  world,  the  tears  would  have 
been  dried  up  quickly  enough  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  speaker,  She  would  not  DAve 
believed  him. 

Next  day  was  tiie  same.  She  had 
recovered  a  little  from  her  disappointment 
during  the  afternoon's  teaching,  and  had 
slept  peacefully  at  night,  for  might  there 
not  have  been  a  thousand  and  one  reaaons 
for  Vi^inia's  absence}  That  she  had 
meant  to  come,  Susie  felt  quite  sure,  re- 
membering the  earnestness  of  her  manner 
in  making  the  appointment.  Who  was  to 
know,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  the  hinted 
at  project  for  her  friend's  benefit  that 
detained  her  t  Perhaps  it  was  not  as  yet 
Eoffidently  matured;  and  to-morrow  she 
would  hear  all  about  ib  So  "to-morrow" 
Susie's  atop  on  her  way  to  the  Grardens  was 
as  light  as  yesterday,  and  her  eyes  as  clear. 
Virginia  would  be  sure  to  be  there  to-day 
— quito  Bttre.  There  could  be  no  doubt  on 
the  subject ;  only — she  was  nob 

And  on  the  morrow,  and  the  day  after, 
it  was  still  the  same.  Virginia  never  came, 
neither  did  any  letter  come  from  her  to 
accoimt  for  her  absenca 

Sosifl  had  not  thoaght  of  that  alterna- 
tive at  first ;  hut  as  soon  as  she  had  per- 
suaded herself  that  her  fiiend  most  be 
ill,  or  prevented  by  some  other  equally 
strong  reason  from  keeping  the  tryst  she 
had  been  so  ni^ent  in  muing,  she  made 


also  that  she  should  have  a  letter  to 
toll  her  of  the  fact ;  and  accordingly  took 
to  watclung  for  the  postman's  knoekwhen  at 
home  as  eagerly  as  she  watched  those  green 
paths  In  Kmeugton  Gardens  when  out 

She  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Jane,  ib» 
housemaid,  once  if  she  was  eertaiu  that  no 
iettor  had  come  for  her — when  she  was  not 
at  home,  perhaps — and  bad  got  mislaid ; 
but  Jane  diook  tier  head. 

A  tetter,  miss  I  No,  not  that  I  know 
of.  John  lliomaa  takee  'em  in,  yon  know, 
an'  carries  them  for  the  droring-room 
strdght  upstairs ;  but,  if  there's  any  others, 
he  just  touches  tlie  'all-bell  for  me  to  come 
for  them,  so  I'd  be  sore  to  have  seen  if  then 
had  been  one  for  you.  Was  it  anything 
impwtaot,  miss,  you  was  expecting  t " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Susie  faintly ;  "  it  was 
only  a  note  from  a  friend,  but — but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  miss  IL"  And  tjiere  was 
an  irrepressible  quiver  in  her  voice  at  the 
idea,  wnich  touched  Jane's  heart.  She  said 
sympaUietically : 

"Lor,  miss,  if  it's  tho  fntni  as  yoa  was 
oat  wiUi  the  other  evening,  he  may  writo 
yet.  A  week  or  so  ain't  nothin'  to  a  man  ; 
they  do  hate  letters  so,  evea  Uie  lovingeat 
of  'em.  I'm  sure  my  young  man  he  don't 
write  to  me  once  a  month  if  he  can  'elpit." 

Susie's  mQd  eyes  opened  wide  in  surprise 
for  an  instant;  then  a  deep  blush  csme 
into  her  cheek. 

"My  friend  is  a  lady,  Jane,"  she  said 
with  a  pow  little  effort  at  dignity,  which, 
however,  did  not  impress  Jane,  who  only 
laughed  at  it  downstairs. 

"  As  if  I  hadn't  seen  'im  myself  on  tiie 
doorstop  with  her,  an'  kissin'  her  hand  for 
all  the  world  like  the  lovers  in  tbem  Bow 
Bells  or  Famly  Novelist's  pictures.  Well,  I 
do  hope  he  ain't  going  to  play  her  false,  for 
I  wouldn't  lead  t£e  oooped-up  life  she  does 
up  there  for  anvthink ;  an',  as  I  tdd  yon, 
cook,  I  thought  he  looked  too  fine  a  gentle- 
man  to  be  for  marryin'  a  nuasety  govemesp. " 

Poor  Susie,  meanwhile,  had  hiddeoi  her- 
self in  her  room  with  a  burning  face,  and  a 
heart  beating,  faster  than  it  tuM  over  done 
before,  with  shame  and  station.  Hitherto 
she  baid  coupled  her  disappwttment  with 
Virginia's  name  only.  Even  to  her  cwn 
heart  she  had  never  brealJied  a  tiiooght  or 
expectation  of  hearing  from  that  mend's 
brother  again,  and  had  resolutely  tried  to 
put  out  of  her  mind  that  kiss,  from  iriiosa 
momeutat;  pressure  her  hand  had  seemed 
to  tingle  ever  since,  and  the  mere  thought 
of  which  made  her  pulses  thiob  and  bw  eyss 
swim.     She  was  no    ascetic,  poor  little 
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Snrie  I  Tliere  was  nothing  whatever  of 
the  nuB-ntnoandng  noQ  or  male-despiamg, 
■dranced  woman  aboat  her.  IE  it  had 
pleased  Hsaren  to  send  her  a  lorer,  eTea  a 
mnoh  more  commonplace  one  than  Oaltoa 
Medlieott,  she  would  have  looked  at  him 
bindlf  and  taken  him  contentedly.  She 
one  of  thou  women  who  are  made  for  wife- 
hood, seeing  that  to  love  is  easier  for  them 
than  to  anlors,  even  if  the  object  of  their 
affection  is  utterly  noworthy  of  them ;  who 
are  futhf ol  through  infidelityj  tender  onder 
ill-treatment ;  and  go  broken-hearted  to  the 
grave  becaose  a  bad  hosband  has  gone 
ttiete  before  them.  But,  as  it  happened, 
no  hnsband,  or  poadble  hosband,  had  ever 
oome  io  Susie's  way.  She  had  never  had  a 
lover,  or  been  in  love  in  her  life  j  and  from 
having  known  no  other  girls  since  she  grew 
np,  and  read  few  novels,  she  positively 
knew  less  of  the  tender  passion  at  twenty- 
three  than  most  young  ladies  do  at 
thirteen.  As  for  Calton  Medlieott,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  with  all  the  ideal 
azoellence  whi<^  to  her  mind,  must  belong 
to  any  brother  of  Yii^inia's,  he  might  have 
kissed  her  hand  every  time  ihey  parted,  and 
she  would  not  have  dared  to  build  a  hope 
on  the  action.  It  was  from  kindness,  she 
told  herself ;  and  even  kindneas  from  him 
to  her  was  an  infinite  condescension.  To 
tJiink  of  him  as  a  lover  1  Why,  tbe  mere  ing- 
gestion  by  a  vulgar  servant-maid  that  she 
conld  do  BO,  filled  her  with  saoh  a  sense 
of  humiliation  and  self-contempt  that  if  she 
had  seeo  him  coming  towards  her  at  that 
moment,  I  think  she  would  have  run  away. 
But  with  regard  to  friendBhip  and  Vir- 
gioia  it  was  quite  different  Virginia  had 
sought  her  oat,  had  kissed  her,  and  claimed 
her  as  a  friend — a  "  real  friend,"  as  Susie 
quoted  to  herself ;  not,  I  grieve  to  say, 
understanding  that  Transatlantic  coUo- 
qutalbm  in  its  right  sense.  Virginia 
had  praised  her,  confided  in  her,  talked 
of  carrying  her  off,  professed  so  much — so 
much  more  than  Susie  herself.  Where 
was  abe  1  What  oonld  have  happened  to 
her  to  bring  about  this  total  silence,  which 
■eemed  stranger  and  stranger  as  the  days 
vrenton.  Was  she  aerioaaly  ill  1  HadSasie 
offended  her  or  her  mother  in  any  way 
that  last  evening  t  Bat  that  could  not  be, 
f<»  never  had  any  people  parted  from  her 
moie  a&tetio&ately.  But  what,  then,  could 
be  the  matter!  Might  she  herself  write 
aad  ask  1  Bnt  no,  that  would  be  too  like 
fonrardness  and  presumption.  What  should 
she  do  if — if  she  never  heard  of  them 
ajiun  1    The  Door  child  fretted  and  nnzzled 


overit  incessantly.  She  thought  of  nothing 
else,  indeed,  except  when  she  was  too  bud 
at  work  to  think  at  all,  and  Jane,  bringing 
in  the  governess's  solitary  snpper  of  an  even- 
ing, would  find  her  sitting  doing  nothing, 
wiUi  Millet's  Angelas  on  her  knees,  and 
her  eyes  too  full  of  tears  to  look  up. 

"Ain't  you  'ad  that  letter  yet,  misa  I " 
the  girl  would  say  sympathetically.  "Well, 
it  is  a  shame ; "  while  Fio  often  asked  : 

' '  Miss  Lane,  why  don't  that  lady  who  was 
always  guesdng  things,  and  gave  me  the 
sweets,  come  to  the  Gardens  now  1  la  she 
gone  away,  or  isn't  she  a  friend  of  yours 
any  longo^  1 " 

"  Oh,  Flo,  I  don't  know.  Don't  tease 
me,  dear ;  I  don't  know,"  poor  Susie  would 
say  in  a  stifled  voice. 

These  comments  were  like  the  rough 
taming  of  a  knife  in  a  deep-seated  wound. 
And  im  the  while,  if  she  had  only  known 
it,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  World  lying  in 
the  drawing-room,  containing,  among  ouier 
items  of  fashionable  gossip,  a  paragraph 
on  the  too  sudden  departure  of  Hue. 
J.  Vauderbilt  Medlieott,  TJ.S.,  and  her 
charming  daughter,  for  New  York,  with  a 
fall  description  of  the  letter's  dress  at  the 
late  fancy  fair ;  but  society  papers  never  got 
nptotheschoolroominCIanricarde  Gardens. 
When  Mrs.  Farquharson  had  quite  done 
with  them  they  descended  to  the  basement, 
and  no  one  there  knew  the  name  of  Miss 
Lane'afrienda  The  poor  child  was  breaking 
her  heart  for  a  word,  a  sign  from  those  whom 
she  was  too  faithful  herself  to  suspect  of 
fickleness,  and  all  the  time  the  explanaUon 
whidi  would  at  least  bive  laid  her  hopes 
and  expectations  at  rest  for  ever  was  within 
her  reach,  and  she  did  not  know  iL 

"  Well,  this  is  a  queer  thin^,  anyway," 
said  CaltOD  Medlieott,  laughing.  "See 
here,  Medora,  a  letter  for  Jmny !  ' 

The  lady  he  spoke  to — she  was  atand- 

g  at  the  window  of  one  of  the  best 
private  sitting-rooms  in  the  Great  Western 
Hotid— tum^  round  and  rq>eated : 

"  For  Virginia !  Where  from !  Aid 
how  did  it  oome  here ) " 

Goodness  knows  I  The  clerk  below 
gave  it  me  just  now,  says  it's  been  lying  in 
the  office  nearly  ever  since  my  mower  left 
last  year  for  home.  They  kept  it  owin§  to 
something  Jin  had  said  about  returning, 
and  then  forgot  all  about  it  till  I  asked  ! 
just  now  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
the  name  of  Medlieott.    What  shall  I  do — 

a  it  to  her  1 " 

"  I  ffuesB  that  wouldn't  be  much  use  at 
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this  datOk  You'd  better  open  it  md  aM 
who  il^s  from.  It's  a  womao's  hand,  and 
Virgjnia  hadn't  any  friends  here  bnt  what 
yon  mtrodaced  her  to." 

"That's  tme.  Most  likely  it's  only  an  in- 
vitation.    What  a  joke  to  answer  it  now!" 

He  had  opened  theletter — itcovered  three 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  note-paper — as  he  spoke, 
and  glanced  at  the  signatore  with  a  slightly 
puzzled  expression,  muttering  to  himself: 

"  JJane )     Lane  1    I  don't  reeollect " 

But  next  moment  a  flash  of  remembranoe 
came  over  him,  and  it  was  with  a  graver 
expression  that  he  read  the  contents : 

"Deas  Miss  Medligott, — I  have  not 
liked  to  write  to  you  before,  lest  I 
should  tease  you ;  and  I  know  bow 
many  other  things  you  have  to  do  and  see 
without  being  troubled  by  me  to  whom 
you  have  been  so  kind  already ;  but  Ura. 
Farquharson  has  just  told  me  that  they 
leave  town  next  week,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  go  away  without  bidding  you 
good-bye,  and  thanking  you  onee  more 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  did  hope  to 
have  seen  you  again  before  now.  When 
we  last  parted  you  told  me  to  be  sura  to  be 
in  the  Gardens  next  day  to  meet  yon;  and 
I  have  been  every  day,  but  yon  have  not 
come,  and  it  seems  snob  a  long  time  since 
you  did,  and  since  that  happy  evening — 
the  happiest  in  my  whole  life — that  X  spent 
with  you,  tiiat  I  cannot  help  feding  as  if 
something  had  happened,  or  that  you  are 
ill.  But  I  know  it  is  not  long  in  reality, 
and,  perhaps,  yon  have  only  bmn  too  busy 
to  come  to  the  Gardens  as  you  intended. 
Dear  Virginia,  I  do  hope  it  is  so.  Pray, 
if  you  have  time,  write  me  one  line  on  a 
card  to  say  ^ou  are  well,  and  then  I  shall 
go  away  without  the  heartache  I  have 
now.  I  would  not  ask  tiiis,  but  that  you 
told  me  we  were  to  be  real  friends  for  ever, 
and  you  would  only  have  said  that  if 
you  meant  it.  My  life  was  all  dull  grey  till 
I  met  yon,  and  you  fiUed  it  with  sunshine; 
but  I  tliink  it  would  be  blaok,  not  grey — 
aa  black  as  a  dark  night — ^if  I  were  never 
to  see  you  again.  Thmk  what  it  is  to  have 
only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  then  you 
will  know  bow  I  think  of  you,  and  thank 
you,  and  long  to  see  you. — Your  loving 
and  grateful  friend,         SuSAN  Lanb." 

And  beneath,  was  written   in   a  little 

"Please  remember  me  to  your  mother 
and  Mr.  MedHcott.  I  did  not  half  thank 
them  for  their  kindness  that  nu;ht ;  bnt  I 
have  got  my  flowers  still,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  them  alvrays  in  jeaembrance  of  it." 


A  ctmoufl  little  flush  oame  into  Gallon 
Medlicoti's  hoe.  He  had  forgotten  Siuia 
Lane  altogether  once  he  came  into  bis 
nnele's  property,  and  married  the  lady 
whom  Mrs.  Medlicott  had  oalled  "  tiiat 
minx."  He  did  not  believe  that  even 
Vti^inia  had  ever  given  the  girl  a  thought 
durinff  the  year  that  had  elapsed  siaee 
their  last  meeting ;  and  yet,  in  reading  this 
little,  badly-worded,  school-girlish  epistle, 
how  it  came  back  to  him  that  evening, 
Faust,  Lucca's  voice  thrilling  upward  io 
ttioae  di^e  arias,  and  the  litUe  girl  in  the 
eomer,  the  girl  with  the  soft,  pure  face 
and  liquid  ayes,  and  the  quaint  old  mualiD 
gown.  He  seemed  to  see  her  again  as  Vbsj 
stood  OS  tJie  dooratep  of  the  house,  vhen 
she  trod  her  dadly  treadmill,  and  earned 
her  BCStt^  wage,  with  her  wiatfiil  c^ 
uplifted  to  bis,  telling  their  tendw  story 
aU  unconsclonsly  in  the  nervous  grip  of  Uu 
cold  little  hand.  Even  the  scant  of  those 
roses — his  roses — oame  back  to  him,  and 
witli  it  his  own  sensations  of  the  moment : 
Hit  sudden  innHilse  of  tendemen  and 
dedre,  the  hall-iormnlated  thoi^t  that  a 
man  might  do  worse  thii^  than  take  tiiis 
pare,  gentJe^natured  yomig  creature  away 
from  ul  the  haidshipa  of  her  preseat  life, 
and  devote  his  own  to  making  It  aa  h^py 
as  it  ought  to  ba  He  had  spokan  of  iter 
once  to  Virginia  shortiy  after  their  return 
to  the  States— he  was  glsd  to  lamambar  it 
now — and  Vii^Jnla  l»d  answered,  clajqoi^ 
her  hands : 

"  Miss  Lane  I  Why,  I  do  brieve  she 
never  crossed  my  mind  till  this  moment 
Poor  Susan  !  I  guess  she's  ratting  in  those 
Gardens  now,  wondering  wherever  I  have 
got  to.  Well  now,  if  I've  time  some  day 
I  must  make  out  to  write  to  her;"  bnt  of 
course  the  letter  never  bad  been  writtw. 
Gallon  knew  his  sister,  knew  the  whole 
race  of  his  fair  compatriots  too  well  to 
have  the  subtest  doubt  as  to  that  for  a 
moment  He  could  have  laughed  at  the 
whole  idea  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  letter 
in  his  bands,  the  pitiful  cry,  "Don't  for- 
sake me  quite  1"  breaking  through  all  the 
more  piti^  efforts  at  commonplace  grati- 
tnde  and  contentment.  "  Only  one  friend 
in  the  world,"  and  that  Virginia !  "  You 
filled  my  life  with  sunshine  when  yoa  cams 
into  it ;  but  it  would  be  black  as  night  if  I 
were  never  to  see  you  again."  "Youtoldme 
we  were  to  be  real  friends  for  ever,  and  yon 
would  only  have  said  that  if  you  meant  it" 

But  why  had  Vii^jinia  said  it,  or  vrhj  did 
this  girl  assume  that  she  meant  what  afce 
said  t    People  in  society  nerer  did ,  bat,  of 
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eonne,  she  was  oat  of  &11  Uut  kind  of  thing, 
ind  if  her  life  iraa  so  dtill  uid  oolonrleis 

It  came  into  his  head  all  of  a  andden  that 
he  woHld  go  to  OUnricarde  Gardens  and 
ue  her.  She  might  have  left  that  aitaation  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  was  only  a  year  ago,  and 
ihe  had  not  seemed  a  person  likely  to 
ehangeL  It  tsb  a  lovely  Jane  momiog, 
and  perhi^  if  he  went  by  the  Park  and 
Gardens  he  might  even  meet  her,  as  he  had 
done  once  before,  when  he  thought  hov 
pretty  she  looked  in  her  skimpy  pink  frock, 
with  that  woDderfol  light  and  illomination 
flnahing  her  Cue  and  eyea  when  she  saw 
him.  Was  it  possible — he  hoped  not,  being  a 
married  man — that  the  poor  little  thing  had 
eared  for  him  as  well  as  for  Virginia  t 

Hiere  was  no  anch  meeting  to-day,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  did  get  to  Glanzioarde 
Gardens  he  nearly  turned  roond  and 
walked  away  again ;  for  the  windows  were 
shitttered  up,  we  flowers  in  the  balconies 
dead,  and  Uie  stops  covered  with  dirt  and 
dust  as  thonghthe  family  had  left  or  were 
out  of  town. 

There  was  someone  in  the  bouse,  how- 
ever, ivr  a  boy  with  a  flat  pucel  ran  ap 
and  rang  at  the  bell  while  he  stood  hesi- 
tating, taiA  an  old  woman  came  out  into 
the  area  and  looked  np  at  them.     Seeing  a 


gentleman  she  came  op  the  steps,  and 
then  Galton  asked  for  Mis  ' 
Was  she  atill- 


"Yee,  sir;  oh  yes,"  the  woman  inter- 
rnpted  bri^ly ;  "  she's  still  here.  It's  not 
gome  to  be  ^1  to-morrow.  The  reverend 
gentleman — her  step-pa,  I  think — come  np 
to  make  arrangements  for  it  yesterday. 
You're  a  relation,  too,  I  snppose,  sir  ? " 

"  Not  a  relation ;  only  an  old  friend," 
said  Calton,  smiting.  So  there  was  a  wed- 
ding in  qaestien,  and  his  remorse  on  Vir- 
ginia's behalf  might  end  very  prettily  in  a 
wedding-present,  "  Will  yoa  ask  if  she 
will  see  me  1 "  he  added  wittk  an  odd  little 
feeUng  of  mortification  which  he  conld 
hardly  have  defined. 

The  woman  stared. 

"E9ie  I  Oh,  of  eootse,  sir,  you  can  see 
her ;  leastways  as  an  old  Mend,  I  don't 
snppose  there  conld  be  any  objection. 
We  ve  hud  her  out  in  her  own  room,  bat 
she  ain't  in  her  coffin  yet ;  the  reverend 
gentleman  only  ordered Why,  good- 
ness Kracious  me,  sir  I  didn't  yoa  know  she 
was  diaadl" 

Calton  coald  hardly  speak,  the  shock  was 
■0  great. 

"  Dead ! "  he  mattered  helplessly, 

"Why,  yes,  sir,  three  days  ago.     Well, 


I  do  beg  your  pardon ;  bat  I  made  sare 
yon  knew;  tiioagfa,  to  be  sore,  it  was 
sadden  at  the  end.  What  from !  Why, 
I  don't  egsackly  know.  The  childr^  had 
all  had  scarlet-fever  in  the  spring,  and  she 
helped  to  nnrse  'em,  and  just  as  they  was 
better  an'  goin'  away  to  the  seaside  for 
change,  she  took  ilL  No,  not  o'  the  same 
thing;  only  a  sort  o'  break-down,  the 
doctor  said.  She  never  was  over  strong, 
yoa  know ;  bat  when  the  family  was  ready 
to  leave  she  wasn't  fit  to  sit  np,  let  alone 
go  home  to  her  own  people,  as  had  been 
fixed  for  her  to  do.  It  was  a  great  bother 
to  Mrs.  Farquharson,  for  she  couldn't  have 
her  plans  upset,  of  course,  as  wasn't  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  lady  in  her  position;  but  she 
said,  at  last,  Miss  Lane  might  stop  here  till 
she  was  strong  enongh  to  go  home,  and  she 
left  Jane,  the  housemaid,  to  look  arter  her," 

"  Stop  here  I "  repeated  Calton,  his  eyes 
wandering  to  the  dreary,  papered  windows. 
"  That  young  girl — alone  1 ' 

The  old  charwoman  nodded. 

"  Well,  dr,  Jane  did  lay  as  she  thonght 
'twooldn't  have  hurt  the  missus's  pocket 
to  ha'  took  the  pore  thing  to  the  sea  along 
wi'  her  own  cmldren ;  an',  as  yoa  says,  a 

CI  is  a  gurl  even  if  she's  only  a  guVness; 
Miis  Lane,  she  didn't  complain.  She 
told  Jane  she'd  just  as  soon  stay  here,  for 
her  mother  had  only  latoly  been  confined, 
and  her  stepfather  seemed  nervous  lest  she 
shonld  bring  the  fever  with  her  to  the 
house.  She  seemed  to  be  gettin'  better, 
too,  at  first ;  an'  even  went  out  a  few  times, 
leanin'  on  Jane's  arm,  as  far  as  the  Gardings, 
where  she  used  to  crawl  up  an'  down  in  tne 
snnebine  atween  the  pond  and  that  moni- 
ment  there.  But  'twas  too  much  for  her. 
She  come  back  each  time  more  feverish 
an*  exhausted ;  and  the  last  time  she  fainted 
when  she  was  pnttin'  on  her  bonnet,  an' 
had  to  give  it  np.  Arter  that  she  kep'  her 
room,  an'  one  day  Jane  foand  her  eryin' 
over  some  bits'  o'  things  she  was  fond  o' 
looking  at  an'  playing  with — a  string  o'  Une 
beads,  an'  a  photygrafT  o'  two  people  sayin' 
their  prayers  in  a  potator-field,  they  was, 
an'  I  think  some  friend  had  give  ^m  to 
her ;  and  says  she  -. '  Jane,  if  I  wasn't  ever 
to  get  well  would  yoa  do  Something  forme}' 
Jane  stud  in  coarse  she  would,  an'  says  she : 
'  There's  a  white  dress  an'  a  pair  of 
mittons  in  that  drawer  that  I  wore  one 
evening  when  I  was  very  happy ;  so 
happy  that  I  thonght  heaven  coaldti't  be 
much  better.  I  hope  it  wasn't  a  wrong 
tboaght ;  but  it  was  only  once — only  once 
in  aU  my  life ;  and  if  I  were  to  die  now, 
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Jane,  J  should  like  joa  to  put  them  on  mei 
and  ^  these  beads  round  my  neek,  and 
lay  the  pictore  in  my  cofSn  with  me ;  and 
there  are  some  dead  floweis,  Jane,  in  the 
drawer.  I  should  like  to  hare  them  in 
my  hand  when  I  am  dead,  for  they  are 
all  I  have  to  remind  me  of  my  happy  time 
— such  a  little,  little  time,  only  a  few  days, 
in  all  the  years  since  my  father  died.  I 
ooaldn't  leave  tbem  behind.' 

"  Jane,  she  oheered  her  up  an'  told  hfft 
she  wasn't  going  to  die,  an'  wouldn't  she 
like  to  have  some  friend  sent  for;  but 
Hiss  Lane  said  no,  she  had  no  una  to  send 
to ;  her  mother  was  ill  and  ber  sister  at 
school ;  and  she  had  never  had  but  one 
friend — only  one  1  She  was  crying  again, 
an'  seemed  so  weak  that  Jane  made  her  go 
to  bed,  an'  offered  to  go  for  the  doctor ; 
but  Min  Lane  conldn't  bear  giving  trouble, 
an'  said  no,  ho  was  comin'  next  day,  and 
she  wasn't  really  worse,  an'  didn't  want  any- 
thin'  but  to  be  left  quiet  I  went  up  to  her 
myself,  an  lioot  or  two  later,  with  a  cup 
o'  tea  an'  some  toast ;  but  she  was  sleeptn' 
than ;  so  I  joat  pnt  'em  down  aside  of  her, 
and  come  away ;  and  that's  the  last  I  saw 
of 'er  alive,    ^e  was  gone  next  morning." 

"  Qone !  But  how  1  In  Heaven's  name, 
not — alone ! " 

"Well,  sir,  it  was  Juie's  evenin'  out, 
an'  Miss  Lane  'erself  told  her  not  to 
think  q'  stayin'  in ;  an'  I  was  aittiu' 
below  the  whole  time  with  the  door  open 
in  case  she  called  or  rang ;  but  ^e  never 
did.  Onst  I  did  think  I  heard  'er  ooughin' 
(she'd  an  awM  cough),  an'  I  went  upstairs 
arter  a  bit  an'  knocked  at  her  door,  but 
there  wasn't  a  sound,  so  I  looked  in  an' 
said :  '  Miss  Lane,  my  dear,  are  you  asleep, 
or  wouldn't  yon  like  a  light  1 '  but  she 
didn't  answer,  so  I  come  away  as  soft  as  I 
could ;  an'  when  Jane  come  home,  I  said  : 
'Don't  you  make  a  noise.  That  poor 
thing's  sleepin'  beautiful,  which  the  doctor 
sud  was  just  whM  be  wanted  her  to.'  So 
we  crep'  up  to  our  own  beds  like  mice; 
but,  lor,  sir  I  when  we  went  in  in  the 
momin*,  there  die  was  lyin'  dead  with  hw 
head  fallen  a  little  off  the  pillow  as  if 
she'd  been  tryiu'  to  get  to  the  tea  an^ 
couldn't ;  an'  two  tears  ou  her  poor  cheeks ; 
an'  them  beads  I  told  you  of  coddled  in 
one  huid,  an'  held  tight  to  the  last  Won't 
you  come  up  an'  see  her,  sir,  instead  o' 
standiu'  there  1  She's  quite  a  pretty  sight, 
tho'  I  says  it  as  shouldn't,  seein'  that  I 
hdped  Jane  to  lay  her  out  jost  as  she 
wanted:  an'  there  she  Uee  now,  wi'  the 


beads  rotn'  her  throat,  an'  the  bnneh  o' 
flowers— ^ead  an'  brawn  th^  are,  pore 
things  1 — in  her  hand,  more  like  an  innoeent 

S'  1  goin'  to  a  party  than  a  corpsa  I'm 
B  toownldid&'t  think  it  was  ttie  oorrect 
thing  myself;  though  Jane,  she  would  have 
it ;  an'  when  the  reverend  gentleman  coms, 
I  covered  it  all  over  with  the  shroud,  as  it 
should  be,  fearin'  he'd  be  vexed ;  but  lor  I 
he  never  gave  more  than  one  squint  at  het 
face,  and  then  walked  out  o'  the  room. 
I'm  thinkm'  she  didn't  get  mnch  love  m 
kindness  in  her  life,  pore  gnrl  1  an'  yet  shs 
was  the  gentlest  creature.  You  are  oonung 
up,  aren  t  yon,  sir  1 " 

But  Cslton  said  "No, no,"Bhndderingly, 
and,  giving  the  woman  some  mou^,  went 
hastily  away.  He  was  sorry  for  it  after- 
wards. Something  told  him  that  to  Suue's 
tender  nature  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
speakable comfort  to  think  that  even  one 
face  she  had  loved  should  look  down  ou 
her  in  death.  But  that  comfort,  too,  was 
denied  to  her ;  and  at  the  moment  he  felt 
it  to  be  impossible.  Why,  only  a  few 
moments  back  he  had  been  tUnVing  of  hw 
in  that  very  frook,  with  his  roses  in  her 
soft,  slim  hands  and  Uiat  lovely  flush  and 
light  on  her  face ;  and  now  she  lay  there 
cold  and  dead,  alone  as  she  had  lived, 
rabed  by  hireling  hands,  with  all  the 
wistful  sweetnees  gone  oat  of  those  tender 
grey  eyes  for  evermore. 

Be  went  back  to  his  hotel  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  Poor  Susie  1  Were  there  many  such 
lives  SB  hers,  such  mistresses,  such  endings! 

Only  those  few  happy  days  in  all  her 
life ;  and  then — "  the  darkness  I "  If  only 
she  hadn't  said  that  about  the  darkness  I 
For  it  seemed  as  if  be  and  his  had  really 
brought  it  upon  her  by  nothing  but  caprice 
andforgetfulnesB — awakened  her  heart  only 
to  break  it 

At  least  she  had  been  content  before. 
She  had  known  of  notiung  better.  Now  I 
He  almost  felt  as  if  Viisbia,  in  her  folly 
and  thoughtlessness,  had  i;puhad  oat  a  life, 
and  he  had  helped  her. 

But  that  was  absurd,  and  an  txamn*- 
tion.  There  had  bem  exoose  enot^  for 
forgetting  her  at  the  time.  If  she  had 
been  of  their  social  world,  in  any  society 
at  all,  she  would  have  known  aD  about  it 
and  understood. 

Did  she  undentAnd  now  I  But  no,  no ; 
it  was  some  comfort  for  him  to  think  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  that  She  was  oatdde 
of  all  these  things  sdll.  They  could  never 
touch  her  more. 
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For  reaBona  best  known  to  himaelf,  my 
uncle,  tiie  only  other  near  relative  I  have, 
declines  my  socie^  ;  if  yon  will  oome  and 
ahare  my  lonelineta,  I  Buall  be  very  mnoh 
obliged  to  you.  Jtut  now  I  am  staying 
with  the  funniest  old  couple  in  the  world, 
but  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  my  move- 
ments in  the  slightest  degree,  it  sntts 
me  very  well  for  a  time.  If  you  can  put 
up  with  a  small  room,  and  the  oeoasional 
attendance  of  one  of  my  maids,  I  shall  be 
only  too  delighted  if  yon  will  come  to  me  at 
ouce — to-day,  to-morrow,  when  you  will." 

So  as  Lucy  on  her  part  was  "  only  too 
delighted"  to  accept  Miss  Yorke'a  offer, 
her  emaU  possessions  were  speedily  packed, 
and  on  the  next  day,  with  their  owner,  were 
deposited  safely  at  Lady  Monlsey's  door, 
much  t«  that  worthy  lady's  astonishment. 

Ellinor  certainly  did  not  go  out  of  her 
way  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the  old 
lady,  who  from  an  upper  window  had  beheld 
the  arrival  of  Miu  Selwyn  and  her  boxes. 

"  It  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  she  said,  not 
troubling  herself  to  raise  her  voice  to  meet 
tho  exigencies  of  Lady  Monlsey's  dull 
hearing.  "  Don't  yon  know  you  said  the 
other  day  how  dull  I  must  be  here,  and 
didn't  I  know  any  young  people  who 
would  come  on  a  visit  t " 

Lady  Moalsey  pat  her  least  deaf  ear 
forward  as  one  who  asked  to  have  a  question 
repeated.  She  was  an  old-fashioned,  coun- 
trified-looking person  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  Her  face  was  very  much  wrinkled ;  as 
though  time's  ploiuh  had  gone  over  it  Avnt- 
wayB,comer-wayB,backways,aUwayB,'tiIlnot 
an  nnfurrowed  quarter  of  an  inch  remained ; 
her  eyes  were  small  and  sunken,  as  was  her 
mouth  also.  She  was  much  given  to  stiff, 
rustling  silk  dresses,  which  were  EUinor's 
detestation,  and  owned  to  a.  perennial 
hiTsh,  loud  cough,  equally  disliked  by  that 
fastidiona  yoting  person. 

Ellinor  did  not  bend  her  head  one  hair's- 
breadth  nearer  to  the  old  lady's  ear.  Her 
lips  moved,  it  is  true,  slowly,  as  though  she 
were  saying  something  emphatically  and 
distinctly. 

Lady  Moulsey  shook  her  head. 

"  I  must  be  getting  deaf  with  my  right 
ear  as  well  aa  my  left,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
and  visions  of  an  ear-trumpet,  an  instru- 
ment against  which  she  had  an  altogether 
unaccountable  prejudice,  began  to  nse  up 
in  her  mind.  "  My  dear,  I  haven't  heard 
one  word  you  have  said." 

And  no  wonder  !  for  the  simple  reason 
that  EUinor's  lips  had, not  uttered  one 
word  save  in  appearance. 


"  For  where  was  the  use,"  the  youi^  lady 
said  to  herself,  "of  straining  one's  voice 
for  a  deaf  old  lady  of  sixty,  when  a  make- 
believe  answer  did  equally  well  1 " 

She  had  fallen  into  &is  habit  of  mske- 
believe  answering  on  the  second  day  of  her 
arrival  at  Lady  Moulsey'a  She  endeavoured 
to  initiate  Lucy  into  the  practice  on  the 
second  day  of  her  coming  to  the  housa 

Lucy  looked  pained  and  perplsze^. 
She  shook  her  head : 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  do  it,"  she  siud ;  "  I 
would  far  sooner  strain  my  voice  till  it 
cracked." 
.  Tenderness  to  and  consideration  for  old 
people  and  children  were  noticeable  traits 
in  Lucy's  character.  When  Lady  Moulsey 
came  into  a  room,  she  would  fetch  her  a 
footstool,  an  elbow-cDshioD,  or  anything 
she  might  seem  to  need. 

"Fido,"  Ellinor  wonld  say  with  a  little 
smile,  "if  I  dropped  my  pocket-handker- 
chief, I'm  sateyou  would  run  from  the  other 
comer  of  the  room  to  pick  it  up  for  me  ! " 

Bat  for  all  that,  Lucy's  soft,  UDaasumiiig 
ways  were  not  displeasing  to  the  self- 
cngrossed  beauty.  They  made  a  charming 
ana  effective  contrast  to  her  own  haughty 
and  semi-contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
world  around  her ;  were,  so  to  speak,  s 
tender  little  bit  of  neutral  tint  and  shadow 
which  threw  into  yet  more  bold  relief  her 
own  pronounced  and  vivid  colouring. 

The  chances  are  that  had  Lucy  Seli^ 
possessed  one  tithe  of  little  Edies  spirit; 
her  aptness  for  retort ;  her  tempestuous 
temper;  life  vrith  EUinor  wotud  have 
been  an  impossibility  to  her,  or,  if  not 
an  impossibility,  a  very  hard  matter 
indeed.  As  it  was,  far  from  being  a 
hard  matter,  it  was  easy,  pleasant,  and, 
next  to  the  early  days  of  Rodney's  love- 
making,  by  far  the  brightest  portion  of  the 
three-and-twenty  years  she  had  already 
lived.  Hers  was  a  grateful,  tender  little 
heart ;  EUinor's  ready,'  and,  to  her  way  of 
thinking,  magnificent  bounty  had  won  her 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  at  one  throw.  To 
the  end  of  her  life  her  patitnde  would  be 
due  to  this  Lady  Bountiful,  she  felt,  and  do 
what  she  would,  she  could  never  do  enough 

She  was  never  weary  of  admiring 
EUinor's  beauty,  her  grace,  her  artistic 
instincts,  her  exquisitely  designed  and 
weU-arranged  dresses.  All  that  she  needed 
of  companionship,  of  society,  it  seemed  to 
her  in  those  early  days  of  their  acqoain 
tancoship,  Ellinor  Yorke  could  supply;  and 
when,  as  occadonally  it  chanced,  Emnor  sat 
a    mate    and    apparently  a    sympathstk 
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lutener  irhilo  Luc^  descanted  softly  on  the 
dead  Rodney's  Tutoea  utd  altogether 
snperior  exceUenoes,  it  Heemed  to  the 
tender-hearted  girl  that  Providence  had 
indeed  dealt  boontifoUy  with  her  in  giving 
her  Bo  blessed  a  home,  so  gradoas  a  mend. 

As  for  ElUnor,  the  arrangement,  tem- 
porarily at  any  rate,  eaited  her  remarkably 
ireli,  and  she  accorded  to  Lacy  the  magnifi- 
cent sort  of  patronage  she  would  have 
accorded  to  a  beggar-gui  had  it  suited  her 
eoovenience  to  consort  with  such  a  one. 
Lucy,  in  her  heart,  occupied  a  place  some- 
where midway  between  ber  two  maids ; 
possibly  she  stood  a  step  higher  than  the 
hght-fingered,  somewhat  loquadons  French 
maiden  who  manipulated  her  laces  so 
delicately ;  possibly  a  step  lower  than  the 
sedate,  thonghtful  Gretchen,  who  answered 
her  mistreaa's  troublesome  letters  and 
arranged  ber  equally  troublesome  accounts. 
It  may,  however,  he  doubted  whether  Lucy 
would  have  outwdghed  the  beantifol  roan 
Uncle  Hngh  had  presented  his  niece  with 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and 
which  had  been  sent  to  dnc^  stables  to 
ensure  his  proper  treatment  during  the 
winter  montha  Most  assuredly  she  wonld 
not,  had  the  scales  been  taken  in  hand  at 
the  commencement  of  the  London  season, 
when  EUinor  stood  equipped  and  ready  to 
ontshine  every  other  fair  equestrienne  in 
the  Row. 

On  the  whole,  then,  to  EUinor'a  mind  the 
arrangement  was  satisfactory.  It  for- 
warded sundry  matters  on  which  she  was 
specially  bent  just  then ;  in  fact,  without 
Una  airangement  she  did  not  quite  see 
how  they  could  hare  been  forwarded  at 
alL  Why  a  yoiiDs  woman  of  her  tempera- 
ment, who  could  liave  secured  a  coronet 
for  herself  with  a  little  less  trouble  than  it 
takes  most  women  to  purchase  a  new 
bonnet,  should  so  unreservedly  have 
BacriGced  her  ambition  at  love's  shiine  and 
have  counted  Phil  Wickham's  heart  wordiy 
the  diplomacy  and  finesse  of  a  Machiavelli, 
adds  yet  another  to  the  mountain  of  "  nuts 
to  crack"  which  are  piled  in  readiness  for 
the  psychological  philosopher  of  the  future. 
The  fact  remained,  and  Elliuor  did  not 
spend  her  biaina  questioning  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  it.  She  onl^  eaid  to  her 
heart :  "  There  he  stands  with  his  heart  of 
ice  while  you  are  beating,  burning, 
tortured,  as  yon  never  have  bew  before  for 
living  man.  Very  good.  Before  he  is  many 
days  older  his  heart  shall  beat,  and  bum, 
and  agonise,  and  then  perhws  you,  poor 
thine,  will  set  a  little  rest.    We  shall  see." 


A  clever  diplomatist  prefers  to  work 
with  unconscious  instmmenta.  One  brain 
gnidea  a  game  better  than  two  or  three. 

Lucy  proved  herself  the  most  unconscious 
and  willing  of  tools  in  Ellinor's  bands. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival  in  Grrafton 
Street,  she  made  her  way  up  to  Ellinor's 
dressing-room  with  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  about  which  she  earnestly  besought 
Miss  Yorke'i  counsel.  The  letter  was  from 
the  solicitors  who  were  named  as  executors 
to  Rodney's  will,  and  stated  that  they 
were  awaiting  her  instructions  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  legacy  (one  Uiouaand 
pounds)  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rodney  Thome.  Also  they  were 
instructed  to  make  her  an  ofi'er,  on 
behalf  of  their  client,  Mra.  Thome,  of 
Thome  Hall,  of  fall  oioney  value  for  the 
furniture,  jewellery,  and  personal  property, 
likewise  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  aforesaid 
deceased  gentlenum.  The  sud  value  to  be 
assessed  by  Miss  Selwyn,  or  any  person  ot- 
persons  she  might  choose  to  appoint. 

Lucy  was  ready  to  cry  over  this  letter. 
It  brought  before  her  mind  only  too 
vividly  the  possible  footing  on  which  she 
might  have  stood  towards  Ikidney's  mother, 
and  the  actual  hard,  formal  relation  which 
subsisted  between  them. 

"  What  shall  I  do  1  Please  advise  me," 
she  besought  EUinor  when  she  saw  that  the 
latter's  eye  had  reached  the  last  word  on 
the  page. 

EUinor  shook  her  head. 

"  My  advice  wonld  not  be  worth 
having,"  she  answered  slowly.  "Whatever 
I  advised  you  in  such  a  matter  wonld  be 
sure  to  be  wron^.  Have  you  no  sensible, 
clear-headed  fnend — a  lawyer,  or  some 
man  accustomed  to  being  consulted  about 
difficulties  t " 

Lucy  brightened  considerably.  Her 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  the  only  man 
in  her  life — save  Rodney — she  had  ever 
consulted  on  any  matter  smaU  or  great. 

"There  is  Mr.  Wickbam,"  she  said, 
"  but  really  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought 
to  trouble  him  so  much  with  my  afi'airs.  I 
know  him  so  slightly  after  aU,  althongh 
somehow  I  seem  to  have  known  him  for 
years." 

"  I  know  him  not  slightly  bat 
intimately,"  swd  EUinor,  intently  somti- 
nieing  meantime  the  pretty  lace-dr^ery 
her  maid  was  exhibiting  for  her  inspection, 
"  and  I  know  that  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  make  a  trouble  of  so  small  a 
matter  as  the  giving  advice  upon  a  lawyer's 
letter." 
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Lacy  brightened  atill  more. 

"  I  will  write  to  him  this  vaj  morniDg, 
and  uk  him  to  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do. 
Ferhapa  he  will  come  roand  and  talk  the 
letter  over  with  me.  There  ia  aomething 
I  ehonld  verj  much  like  to  iay  to  him 
abont — abont  "  "  Rodney'a  will,"  ahe 
was  going  to  uj,  bnb  the  words  woold  not 
come,  BO  she  said :  "Abont  this  letter." 

So  before  ni^t  Phil  received  a  note  in 
Lucy's  pretty  feminine  hand,  encloung 
the  letter,  and  sajring  how  glad  and 
grateful  she  wonld  be  if,  when  he  was 
passing  Grafton  Street,  he  woald  call  in 
and  give  her  a  word  of  advice. 

CHAPTER  xxir. 

As  might  be  imagined,  Phil's  anewar  to 
Lncy's  note  was  to  eall  on  her  inunediat«^ 
after  breakfast  on  the  following  day.  ^e 
had  not  been  to  Grafton  Street  since  the 
night  of  his  stormy  interview  with  EUinor 
about  ten  days  previonely.  Aa  he  lifted 
the  knocker,  he  wondered  not  a  little 
whether  Miss  Yorke  would  choose  to  be 
present  while  he  discossed  bnainets  matters 
with  Lucy,  and,  if  so,  how  she  would 
receive  him. 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  little 
morning-room  as  before,  and  there  be 
found  the  two  girls  seated  side  by  side  on 
the  sofa. 

As  he  bad  fttlt  confident  would  be  the 
case,  EUinor  neither  by  word  nor  look 
evinced  the  slightest  embarrassment 

"Is  it  business — shall  I  go  I"  she  asked, 
after  sbakii^  hands  with  PhU,  and  ex- 
changing remarks  about  the  frost  that 
had  set  in,  and  what  the  hunting  men 
in  Berkshire  wonld  have  to  say  to  it 

"Oh,  please— please,  atajr,"  implored 
Lucy ;  "  yon  know  everything  so  much 
better  than  I  do.  I  am  enre  to  say  some- 
thing silly  and  make  myself  ridiculous 
H3mehow,  and  you  can  tell  me  of  it  ever  so 
much  better  than  Mr.  Wickham." 

So  EUinor  sat  down  again ;  the  lawyer's 
Idtter  was  spread  out  before  them,  and  tiie 
three  went  into  committee  upon  it. 

"Of  course,"  said  Phil  with  all  the 
gravity  and  decision  of  bis  siz-and-twenty 
years,  "the  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  ia 
your  own  wishes  on  the  matter.  No  doubt 
yoa  have  already  made  up  your  mind 
what  you  would  uka  done,  MisB  Selwyn." 

"What  I  should  like!  Yea.  But 
whether  it  is  aensiUe  and  what  onght  to 
bi  done  ia  another  thing,"  answered  Lucy 
hesitatingly,  growing  red  and  embarrassed 
as  she  spoke. 


Then  there  followed  a  momentary  paiu& 

Lucy  evidently  had  something  tosay.and 
as  evidently,  not  a  little  difGcol^  in  saying 
it  She  began  and  broke  off,  and  began 
again,  and  stopped  again. 

"  How  would  it  b«  to  let  the  thonsand 
pounds  remuQ  as  at  present  invested  t " 
suggested  Phil,  aoxiooa  to  help  her  out  of 
her  difficulty. 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  the  ^ouaand  ponnda  I'm 
thinking  of;  I  don't  care  much  what  is  done 
with  that,  one  way  or  another,"  said  Lucy 
vehementjy,  hurrying  over  her  words  as 
thongh  afraid  even  to  stopduid  take  breath 
lest  she  might  never  get  heart  again  to 
n>eak  them  "It's  just  this,  Mr.  Wickham, 
that  troubles  me— that  Rodney's  mother 
should  offer  me  money  value  for  Rodney's 
things,  which  she  knows  must  be  beyond 
all  price  to  me — all  price  in  gold  or  silver, 
I  mean — and  yet,  which  I  would  give  up 
to  her  in  one  minnte  if  she  would  only 
come  to  me  and  hold  out  her  hand  in  love 
and  kindness." 

Her  words  seemed  to  end  almost  in  a  eob. 

Phil  looked  np  at  her  with  a  little 
wonder  and  not  a  little  admiration. 

"  I  see — I  begin  to  see ;  I  didn't  look  at 
the  matter  in  that  light  at  first,"  he 
murmured. 

And  whyshonldn't  Mrs.  Thome  come  to 
yon  and  hold  out  her  hand  1 "  said  EUinor. 

She  asked  the  question  honestly,  wish- 
ing for  a  strughtforward  answer. .  It  is 
true  she  had  anrmiaed  possible  reasons^ — ^he 
was  too  quick-witted  not  to  have  done  so 
— for  Mrs.  Thome's  enmiW  to  Lucy,  but 
no  one  had  told  her  whether  or  not  her 
surmisee  were  correct^  and  it  had  seemed  to 
her,  as  she  had  thought  over  the  matter, 
Uiat  Mra  Hiorae  was  ahowingao  alto^lber 
unreasonable  amount  of  personal  £slike 
towards  one  whom  circumstaneea  bad 
effectually  prevented  from  inflicting  any 
permanent  injury  upon  her. 

Plul  echoed  EUinor's  words,  though  not 
the  tone  in  which  she  had  nttered  t£em. 

Why,  indeed,  should  she  not  1 "  he 
said,  darting  a  sudden  angry  look  beneath 
his  bent  brows  at  EUinor. 

He  felt  it  hard  to  keep  his  temper.  All 
bis  old  angry  indignation  against  her 
rushed  back  upon  him  in  full  force.  How 
dared  she,  beyond  everyone  else,  sit  there 
and  ask  such  a  question  —  she  who,  of 
rubt,  should  halve  with  Rodney  tho  onus 
of  bis  mad,  desperate  career  t  Why  should 
justice  be  allowed  to  miscarry  in  this  way, 
and  this  giri,  so  gentle  and  defenoeless, 
have  to  war  tb.«  bnrtiien  of  «  deed  eh«  , 
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W  not  done,  wMle  that  other,  the  real 
culprit,  went  scot-free  t 

Ellinor  caught  hii  glance,  read  its  meao- 
uig  in  a  moment,  ana  flung  it  back  on  him 
tbe  next,  with  eyes  that  flashed  and  glowed 
bjtnma 

"Ur&  Thome  most  surely  be  labouring 
nttder  soma  mistake,"  the  said,  speaking 
■lowlf  and  diattnctly,  as  though  she  were 
on  a  public  pUtform.  "  Nothing  but  a 
mistake  of  some  sort  can  account  for  her 
eztraordinaiy  conduct.  You,  who  know 
her  BO  intimately,  Mr.  Wickham,  should 
mske  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  remove  these 
miiconceptions  from  her  mind." 

Phil  felt  bewildered.  Was  this  a  chal< 
lenge,  or  did  Miss  Yorke'a  words  mean 
wmething  he  was  too  stupid  to  under- 
Btond  t 

"If  Miss  Selwyn  commissioned  tne  to 
nich  a  duty,  I  would  do  it,  although  it 
might  be  with  reluctance,"  he  answered 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

EQioor  turned  to  Lucy. 

"Lucy,  don't  you  think  Mr,  Wickham 
would  mauage  this  matter  admirably  for 
jou — far  better  than  a  paid  lawyer,  or  any 
number  of  paid  lawyers  t "  she  asked,  and 
now  there  was  no  migtakiDg  the  ring  of 
defianc«  in  her  tone. 

Lucy  looked  as  she  felt,  thoroughly 
perplexed. 

"I  don't  think  I^ite  onderstand,"  she 
faltered.  "If  Mr.  Wickham  would  go  to 
Mra.  Thome  for  me,  and  tell  her  exactly 
what  I  feel  on  the  miatter,  I  shoold  be  very, 
very  grateful  to  him.  You  see,  it  is  a 
thing  I  could  not  explain  in  a  letter  to  a 
lawyer.  How  could  I  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  least  of — of  Rodney's  things 
would  be  b^ond  price  to  me — a  fishing- 
rod — a  broken  lead-penci),  even — but  that 
—  that  I  would  give  them  every  one 
to  one  who  loved  Eodney  as  I  did,  if — if 
only  she  would  give  me  one  little-word  of 
kindness." 

Her  voice  grew  weaker  and  weaker; 
there  came  a  blinding  rush  of  tears ;  she 
rose  suddenly  from  her  chair,  and  left  the 
room. 

Ellinor  turned  round  and  faced  Phil  as 
the  door  closed. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  she  said,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  and  burned  once  more, 
"  you  can  say  every  word  you  have  in  your 
heart  to  say.  Don't  spare  me,  I  beg  of 
yon." 

"What  I  had  to  say  I  have  said  once 
and  for  all ;  there  can  be  no  nsed  to  repeat 
it,"  said  Phil  quietiy. 


"Than  why  do  your  eyes  repeat  what 
your  lips  see  no  occasion  to  ntter  I "  queried 
Ellinor,  her  head  thrown  t»ck,  her  face 
aglow.  "Why  do  your  eyes  say  to  me, 
as  they  did  a  minute  ago,  'This  is  your 
crime,  not  hers  t '  Do  yon  suppose  I  am 
insensate  and  stupid,  as  well  as  heartleaa 
and  cruel  t  Do  you  suppose,  because  I  do 
not  melt  into  tears  every  time  Eodney's 
name  is  mentioned,  and  run  out  of  the 
room,  as  that  poor  child  did  a  minute  ago, 
therefore  I  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  the 
part  I  pUyed  in  it  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  wronged 
you,  even  in  a  look,"  was  Phil's  answer. 

He  was  looking  up  wonderingly  at  her 
now.  This  was  t£e  woman  he  had  declared 
had  been  sent  into  the  world  witboat  a  soul. 
Well,  there  was  a  something  shining  out  of 
her  eyes,  curving  her  Ups,  colouring  her 
cheeks,  which,  if  not  a  bodI,  was  an 
amazingly  good  imitation  of  one. 

"  I  thank  you  for  begging  my  pardon ; 
you  had  wronged  me,  I  told  you  I  waa 
penitent  for  the  part  I  had  played,  and  I 
waa  penitent — then.  I  am  penitent  now, 
in  a  diflTerent  way,  every  hour  of  every  day 
I  live.  I  am  sorry  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning,  sorry  when  I  lie  down  to  rest 
at  night,  Borry  all  the  day  long.  Shall  I 
tell  you  why — what  fort " 

ShehadriBenuowfromthe  sofa  on  which 
she  had  been  seated.  Phil  rose  also,  think- 
ing it  would  possibly  be  better  to  bring  the 
interview  to  a  close.  Ellinor's  eyes,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  bis,  seemed  to  search  to  their 
depths,  and  question,  and  doubt,  and 
scorn  him,  all  in  a  look. 

She  went  on,  her  rich,  full  tones  uttering 
as  much  scorn  as  her  eyes. 

"I  am  sorry — deeply,  heartily,  truly 
sorry  every  hour  of  ovary  day  I  live,  I  say, 
because  when  I  first  met  Rodney  Thome 
I  did  not  put  him  out  of  my  path  as  I 
would  put  any  weak,  troublesome,  irrita- 
ting animal — a  barking  dog,  a  miachievous 
kitten,  a  buzzing  wasp.  You  pitied  hfm, 
and  laid  his  death  to  my  charge.  I  bowed 
to  your  verdict,  and  you  cut  my  heart  and 
stabbed  it,  and  mads  me  think  what  a 
vile,  hearUess  thing  I  must  be.  Now  that 
you  persist  in  casting  my  sin  in  my  teeth, 
now  that  you  would  have  it  always  before 
me,  and  have  me  for  ever  in  the  dust  at 
your  feet,  I  rebel  against  ^our  verdict,  I 
feel  tiiat  you  have  wronged  me  far  more 
than  ever  I  wronged  your  weak,  false 
friend.  Let  him  be.  No  one  could  be  his 
champion  but^one  whose  manhood  was  even 
less  thsa  bis. 
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She  gave  Phil  no  cliaiioe  for  reply ;  u 
ahe  finubed  speakiog,  with  a  slight  bow  to 
him,  she  left  the  room. 

He  atood  for  a  few  momeDta,  ulest  and 
bewildered.  Her  words  had  aeemed  to 
smite  him  here,  there,  everyvrhere,  like  ao 
many  little  winged  darta  of  liviDg  flame. 
Somebow,  as  be  had  stood  there  iiateniiig 
to  her,  be  had  felt  himaelf  little  more  than 
a  aoondisg  ■  board  to  throw  back  her 
aentencea  as  she  ottered  them,  ao  sharp,  ao 
stronKi  ao  tme  they  had  seemed  to  lum. 
He  f^t  bis  friendship  for  Eodney dwindling, 
going,  gone,  his  sympathy  for  Luoy  grow- 
ing less  and  less,  under  soma  new,  strange 
imdefinable  feeling  that  appeared  to  have 
taken  taU  possession  of  bim. 

What  that  feeling  was  hs  did  not  stop 
to  ask  himself.  He  shook  bimaelf  together 
with  an  effort,  fonnd  bis  hat,  and  nude  his 
way  slowly  ont  of  the  bouse. 

Sorely  the  genius  of  transformations 
most  bare  been  roaming  free  that  morning. 
The  Phil  Wickbam  who  came  out  of  the 
hoDse  in  Grafton  Street,  was  not  the  Phil 
Wickbam  who  had,  so  very  shortly  before, 
gone  in. 


COPTIO  MONASTERIES   IN   THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IS  TWO  PARTS.      PART  IL 
M.  Sonnini'b  experience  of   Egyptian 
monasteries  was   not   such  as   render  a 
further  residence  among  the  Ooptio  monks 
particolarly  desirable. 

He  decided,  however,  to  visit  another 
monastery,  namely,  that  of  Zaidi  Snriana, 
which  proved  less  objectionable  than  that 
of  Ztidi  el  Baramoos,  both  as  regards 
sitnation  and  cleanliness.  His  praise  of 
the  latter  quality,  is,  however,  decidedly 
faint,  as  he  can  only  aay  that  the  monks 
here  were  less  filthy  than  those  be  bad 
previously  seen.  This  monastery  bad  been 
previously  occupied  by  Syrian  monks,  whose 
ancient  church  was  still  standing,  and 
rather  handsome,  being  adorned  with 
Bcnlptores  and  paintings  in  fresco.  It  was, 
however,  not  nsed  by  the  Copte,  who  bad 
built  for  themselves  a  cmciform  church  in 
their  own  style.  Here  the  monks  had 
managed  to  make  and  cultivate  a  small 
garden — an  oasis  in  tbe  desert,  wherein 
ilourished  some  date-palms,  olive-trees,  and 
one  almond-trea 

In  one  of  the  couriia  was  an  immense 
tamarind-tree,  which  tbe  Copts  rwarded 
as  of  miraculous  growth.  They  told  how 
a  certain  St.  Epbraim  left  his  staff  at  the 


gate  of  a  brother  hermit,  whom  he  had 
come  to  visit  Apparently  tbe  holy  men 
must  have  become  so  much  absorbed  in  their 
devout  converse,  as  to  forget  the  lapee  of 
time,  for  tbe  staff  not  only  took  root,  but 
threw  out  branches,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  became  a  stately  tree,  providing  a 
feathery  canopy  of  verdure,  and  cooling 
fruits  for  these  saints  ef  the  desert 

Having  spent  a  night  in  this  monaatery, 
and  lightened  his  purse  of  its  few  remain- 
ing pieces  of  silver,  M.  Sonnini  resolved  to 
steer  clear  of  any  o^er  desert  convents, 
and  kept  bis  resolution;  though,  in  passing 
by  one  called  Amba  Bisb<M,  he  fouod  the 
monks  waiting  for  bim  at  the  gate,  to 
importnno  him  to  enter  and  see  tbe 
miracnloQB  body  of  their  saint,  which  was 
atill  as  fresh  and  fiorid  as  on  the  day  of  bis 
death.  They  expressed  great  astonishment 
and  regret  at  his  lack  of  interest  in  so 
wonderful  a  sight,  but  he  attributed  their 
discontent  solely  to  disappointment  at  the 
loss  of  prospective  alma. 

A  fourth  monaatery,  that  of  Amba 
MoDguar,  especially  dedicated  to  the  very 
holy  St  Macarius,  lay  about  a  league 
to  the  right  Fortunate  was  it  for  the 
traveller  Uiiit  he  bad  resolved  to  avoid  iti 
sbelter,for  on  tbe  folloi*ing  day  he  received 
positive  informatioii  that  Uie  identical 
Bedouin  tribe  which  had  previously  robbed 
him,  and  had  restored  their  booty  with 
ao  much  regret,  were  lying  in  wait  tot 
him  near  its  walls,  with  about  a  hundred 
men,  who  were  folly  determined  not  to 
let  their  prey  escape  on  this  occanon. 
Happily,  by  changing  his  route  he  tbreir 
out  their  calculations,  and  moreover  learnt 
a  lesson  in  tbe  true  hospitality  of  tbe 
deserii,  for  bis  new  escort  (aware  of  all 
that  had  befallen  bim,  and  that  be  oonld 
not  even  pay  for  the  hire  of  their  camels 
till  be  abonld  return  to  Cairo  to  replenish 
bis  purse)  brought  him  to  their  own  camp, 
there  loaded  bun  with  kindness,  and  the 
sheik  took  from  a  chest  in  his  own  tent  a 
small  bag  of  money,  and  pressed  its  ae- 
ceptance  upon  biuL  With  some  hesitation 
Sonnini  agreed  to  the  loan  of  a  few  coins, 
which  bis  generous  boat  would  not  even 
suffer  bim  to  reckon,  and  when,  »  few 
days  later,  be  was  in  a  position  to  repay  tbe 
loan,  he  found  that,  unknown  to  iiun,  a 
sheep  and  various  provisions  had,  by  order 
of  this  generous  Bedouin,  been  placed  on 
hoard  of  his  boat 

Hs  was  also  greatly  touched,  on  his  rfltnm 
to  Curo,  by  the  cordial  joy  diq>layed  by 
Hussein  at  faia  safe  return  man  an  vcp«di- ' 
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ttOD  which  he  deolRTed  to  have  bees  one 
of  catudder&ble  danger ;  indeed,  a  report 
bad  been  circolated  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  party  had  been  murdered.  Having 
happuf  escaped  thia  untoward  fate,  Sonnini 
won  afterwards  started  on  extended 
travels  in  Egypt,  of  which  he  has  left 
roloDunoiiB  records,  including  interesting 
notes  on  the  natural  history  of  a  country 
which,  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  not  be 
sxplored  without  much  ntk. 

To  US,  the  moat  interesting  details  of  his 
iTavela  are  the  glimpses  of  life  in  the 
deaert  monasteries,  where  the  latter  has 
BO  strangely  and  pitifully  survived  the 
spirit  which  gave  them  birth.  At  the 
time  when  monaaticism  was  most  flourish- 
ing in  this  land — i.e.,  in  the  time  of  St 
Pachomius — the  Coptic  monasteries  of 
the  natron  rc^on  nnmbered  about  five 
thousand  brethren.  They  are  now  reduced 
to  about  three  hundred. 

The  Copts  of  the  present  day  number 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — ie., 
about  one  fourteenth  of  the  population  of 
E^pt  They  are  said  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  ancient  city  of  Coptos,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
oentre  of  the  innumerable  Christiana  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  wilderness  from  the 
wickedness  which  reigned  triumphant  iu 
the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  so  that  the 
dreary  Lybiao  Desert  was  literally  honey- 
combed with  the  cells  of  such  anchorites 
M  St  Anthony,  while  more  sociable 
spirits  banded  themselves  together  to  form 
monastic  communities,  such  as  that  in  which 
St  AthanasiuB  sought  refuge  during  the 
tronblouB  times  of  the  Arian  hereey.  Again 
and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  forty-six 
yean  dnriDg  which  he  held  the  high  ofBce  of 
Primate  of  Alexandria,  was  the  good 
archbishop  driven  from  hia  diocese,  and 
compelled  to  seek  protection  with  the 
samta  of  the  desert,  ere  the  triumph  of 
his  party  enabled  him  to  return  and  end 
his  days  in  peace,  in  the  midst  of  his 
devoted  flock. 

Certainly,  of  all  remarkable  phases  in 
the  spread  of  the  new  faith,  none  has  been 
more  eztraordinary  than  the  sudden  fever 
for  the  life  monastic  which  at  that  time 
possessed  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
in  £^ypt^  and  which  then,  for  the  first 
time,  appeared  in  Christian  history. 
Buddhism  had  long  possessed  great 
monasteries,  where  hundreds  of  thousands, 
both  of  men  and  women,  devoted  them- 
selves to  striving  after  religious  perfec- 
tion, and  in  Eomt  itself,  the  sect  of  the 


Therapeutic  had  formed  a  monastic  colony 
near  Alexandria,  on  a  hill  overlooking  Lake 
MareotiSgwhere  they  lived  most  rigorously 
ascetic  lives,  only  allowing  themselves  three 
meals  a  week  of  bread  and  water,  and  on 
high  festivals  luxuriating  on  the  addition 
of  a  moderate  allowance  of  salt  and  water- 
les.  It  is  not  known  whether  tJiis 
strange  sect  was  composed  of  heathen 
philosophers  or  very  cormpt  Jews,  but  Uiey 
met  for  public  worship-  every  seventh  day, 
and  observed  holy  days,  or  rather  nights, 
when  they  danced  solemnly  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  sacred  music  till  morning, 
when  they  worshipped  with  their  faces 
tiirnedtotherising  sun,  and  then  dispersed, 
each  to  his  solitary  hut. 

Even  among  Egypt's  heathen  priests 
there  were  certun  who  had  adopted  a 
solitary  life  of  self-denial.  As  an  outward 
symbol  they  shaved  their  beards  and  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  it  was  doubtless 
for  fear  of  too  closely  assimilating  to  these 
that  St.  Athanasius  forbade  his  monks  to 
adopt  the  tonsure,  or  diave  their  beards. 

To  which  of  these  examples  the  Christian 
monks  owe  their  origin  remains  unknown ; 
but  once  the  idea  was  started,  it  found 
favour  with  a  vast  multitude,  in  the  sudden 
reaction  of  first  awakening  from  a  life  of 
unspeakable  corruption,  such  as  reigned  in 
Alexandria^  So  we  find  that  in  Memphis 
and  Babylon  (on  the  Nile)  the  whole 
population  seem  to  have  taken  monastic 
vows,  while  they  continued  diligently  to 
follow  their  agricultural  pursuits.  One 
great  city,  formerly  sacred  to  the  Gab 
Ozyrinchue,  became  wholly  monastic,  and 
the  great  temples  of  heathendom  were 
transformed  into  monasteries  wherein 
twenty  thousand  nuns  and  ten  thousand 
monks  sought  a  refuge  from  the  world's 
wickedness.  Twelve  new  churches  were 
built  for  Christian  worship,  but  in  many 
oases  the  old  temples  were  adapted  to 
Christian  use  by  very  slight  transformation 
of  the  heathen  decorations ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  temple  of  Assebona  in  Nubia,  where 
the  figure  of  St  Peter,  with  his  keys,  was 
painted  over  that  of  one  of  the  gods,  so 
that  Barneses  the  Second  was  shown 
bringing  offerings  to  the  Christian  apostle  1 
In  like  manner  were  Isia  and  Horus,  the 
■ '  mother  and  son  "  of  Egyptian  mytholo^, 
recognised  as  meet  images  for  Christian 
reverence — in  fact,  the  figure  of  Isisstanding 
on  the  crescent-moon  is  supposed  to  have 
first  suggested  thia  representation  of  the 
Virgin  mother  as  Qaeen  of  Heaven. 

One  island  near  Thebea  was  occupied  br 
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a  monastic  sect,  rigorous  ss  the  Trappists 
of  later  days.  Here  lired  three  thoiuand 
dlent  monks,  vho  had  vowed  nerer  to  open 
their  lips,  save  in  prayer.  Each  commn- 
nitr  had  its  own  distinctive  roles,  allowing 
wide  room  for  difierencp.  Some  borrowed 
cnstoms  from  heathenism,  and  thus  eave 
birth  to  sects  of  Gnostics,  who  combmed 
the  old  magic  rites  and  stady  of  astro- 
logy with  some  ChristUn  practice,  while 
strangest  of  all  so-called  Christian  sects 
ware  the  Ophiteo,  who,  borrowing  from 
the  mysteries  of  Ibis  and  Oiiria,  Bacchus 
and  Geres,  actually  combined  the  old  worship 
of  the  serpent  with  Christian  rites,  keep- 
ing a  live  serpent  in  a  covered  chest  on 
the  altar,  in  order  that  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  the  serpent  might  come 
forth  and  pass  over  the  consecrated  loaves, 
in  token  that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  j 

Sach  was  the  strangely  fermenting  mass 
of  religions  thought  and  energy  seething 
both  within  and  without  the  fold  of  the 
Coptic  Church  within  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  those  early  days  when 
St  Mark  himself  ministered  at  a  Cbriitian 
shrine  in  Alexandria,  and  was  tbencs 
dragged  to  the  great  Temple  of  Serapis, 
and  offered  life  and  pardon  if  he  would 
but  burn  one  little  handful  of  incense  to 
the  gods.  When  his  persecatora  found 
that  they  conlil  nowise  shake  the  loyalty  of 
the  brave  follower  of  Christ,  they  dragged 
him  to  the  Bucetnp,  the  State  prison  by 
the  soa,  and  there  left  him  till  morning, 
when  they  returned  to  drag  him  about  the 
city  till  merciful  death  ended  bis  sufferings. 
But  in  the  night,  One  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  glorious  virion,  bidding  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  because  his  name  was  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  When  hie  foea  had 
fioiahed  their  work,  faithfnl  friends  came 
to  reclaim  the  loved  body  of  their  master, 
which  they  burnt  with  all  honour,  and  of 
which  they  sent  the  ashes  to  be  safely 
treasured  at  Venice. 

Then  followed  times  of  trial  and  times 
of  peace — days  when  the  pagans  persecuted 
the  Chriatians,  and  more  gnevons  times  of 
retaliation,  when  the  Christians  in  their 
turn  became  persecutors,  as  when  Theo- 
phUus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  besieged  and 
pillaged  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  ana  proved 
BO  avaricious  that  the  people  would  no 
longer  call  him  "  Lover  of  God,"  but  Chryso- 
later,  "  the  Worshipper  of  Gold."  More 
evil  still  were  the  days  when  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  Bishop  Cyril  made  the 
name  of  Christian  hateful  to  the  heathen, 
and  when  bands  of  cruel  and  ignorant 


monks,  eatablishing  themselves  in  the 
Temple  of  Serapis,  sallied  forth  thence  to 
plunder  the  wealthy  Jews,  and  to  diigrace 
the  name  they  bore  by  snch  scenes  of  riot 
and  bloodshed  aa  that  which  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  the  beautifnl  heathen 
maiden  Hypatia. 

Happily,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Ume 
to  time,  such  men  appeared  as  St  Anthony, 
who  now  and  again  travelled  from  his  cdj 
in  Upper  Egypt  to  cheer  and  comfort  bis 
brethren,  when  these  were  compelled  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  mines  and  caves 
round  Alexandria,  or  to  cheer  the  captivM 
in  their  dungeons,  and  stand  by  fie 
martyrs  even  in  their  last  agonies.  Even 
the  heathen  venerated  a  man  of  anch 
renowned  sanctity — so  meek  and  bumble, 
and  withal  so  learned.  So  when  he  came 
to  confound  the  teaching  of  the  Arians, 
the  pagans  of  Alexandria  flocked  to  hear 
his  eloquence. 

Many  a  sdntly  name  gleams,  gem-like, 
from  these  pages  of  Church  history. 
Nevertheless,  gross  darkness  gradually 
overshadowed  the  aceoe,  till  at  length, 
torn  hf  violent  disputes  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Athanasians,  and  broken 
np  ioto  innumerable  sects  and  parties,  the 
Christians  waxed  weaker  and  weaker,  till, 
in  1354,  the  conquering  Arabs  overran  the 
land,  and  the  persnaeive  influence  of  the 
sword  won  multitudinous  followers  for  the 
green  flag  of  Islam.  Thus  the  Crescent 
triumphed  over  the  Gross,  Uahomedanism 
became  the  professed  creed  of  the  majority, 
and  the  Copts  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale,  till  they  reached  a  condition  ol 
extreme  degradation. 

For  a  long  period,  both  Copts  and  Jews 
were  subject  to  various  social  disabilities. 
They  were  forbidden  to  ride  either  borse 
or  mtile,  and  if  they  chose  to  ride  an  an, 
tJiey  might  do  so  only  on  condition  of 
facing  the  tail  I  They  were  subject  to  ex- 
orbitant taxation,  and,  as  marki  of  t^eir 
degradation,  were  compelled  to  wear  black 
turbans,  a  cross  weighing  five  pounds  sus- 
pended from  the  neck,  and,  if  they  entered 
a  public  bath,  must  carry  a  bell,  to  give 
notice  of  their  obnoxious  presence. 

Nowadays  their  social  position  is  very 
much  like  that  of  their  neighbours,  and 
their  singular  talent  for  calcnlation  leads 
to  their  being  very  generally  employed  in 
houses  of  business.  In  Cairo  we  noticed  a 
voluntary  mark  of  distinction  on  most  of 
the  Coptic  booses,  namely,  an  aloe-plant 
soapeuded  above  the  door,  and  in  some 
cases  a  small  stuffed  oiocodile;      Time, 
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WB  were  told,  vera  ch&rms  to  go&id  ag&iuBt 
the  evil  eye. 

The  BQpieme  head  of  the  Coptic  Church 
icthe  Patiiarch  of  Alexandria,  who,  how- 
ersr,  lives  at  Oaiio.  He  claima  direct 
apostolic  HOccessioQ  from  St.  Mark,  the 
foonder  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  who  ia 
claimed  as  having  been  the  first  patriarch, 
ud  who  is  held  in  the  same  reverence 
•s  is  accorded  hj  the  Western  Chnrch  to 
St.  Peter. 

The  other  Coptic  ecclesiastical  orders 
are  bishops,  arch-prieats,  priests,  deacons, 
and  monks.  The  priests  are  all  expected 
to  marry,  but  the  patriarch  mnat  be  a 
celibate.  He  is  iarariab^  chosen,  either 
by  his  predecessor,  or  use  by  lot,  from 
among  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St, 
Anthony,  There  are  twelve  Coptic  bishops, 
and  the  patriarch  nominates  the  metro- 
politan of  Abyssinia. 

Thongh  the  Copts  are  remarkable  for 
their  general  detestation  of  all  other 
Christian  aeeta,  their  principal  tenets  as- 
similate with  those  of  the  Latin  Churcb. 
They  acknowledge  seven  sacraments,  enjoin 
aoricolar  confessien,  and  extreme  miction. 
The  Utter  is  admtnistered  not  only  to 
peraons  at  the  point  of  death,  but  to  peni- 
tents who  have  done  meet  penance  after 
Ute  commission  of  grievous  sin.  Evil 
■[nrits  are  exorcised  "with  candle,  with 
book,  and  with  bell."  In  celebratitig  the 
Holy  Eucharist  leavened  bread  is  used, 
which  has  previously  been  dipped  in  wine. 
The  Copts  are  most  rigorous  in  their  ob- 
servance of  fast  days.  Besides  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  year,  the 
Lenten  fast  is  prolonged  to  fifty-five  days, 
dniing  which  no  manner  of  animal  food  is 
allow^l — not  even  eggs,  milk,  or  cheese. 
Some  rites,  however,  appear  to  be  borrowed 
uthar  from  their  Moslem  or  Jewish  neigh- 
bours. Thus,  circumcision  ia  deemed 
essential,    in    addition    to    baptism  by 


The  frequent  services  of  the  Coptic 
Chorch  are  conducted  in  modem  Coptic, 
that  ia  to  say,  in  Greek  Coptic,  which, 
although  not  spoken  by  the  monks,  is 
understood  by  them  all.  Bat  the  true 
Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs,  is 
literally  a  dead  tongue.  Father  Vonsteb, 
who  visited  Siout  in  1763,  states  that  he 
there  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  last 
Copt  who  understood  his  own  Unguage, 
and  with  whom  it  was  to  die.  Being  eighty 
years  old,  and  very  deaf,  he  was  not  able 
to  give  bis  visitor  much  useful  information. 
Some  oortions  of  the  service,  such  as  the 


Grospel,  ore  first  read  in  Coptic  and  then 
explained  in  Arabic,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  understood  by  the  people. 

Naturally,  the  lives  of  the  saints  occupy 
a  large  place  in  Coptic  literature,  and  the 
place  01  highest  honour  next  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St  Mark,  is  accorded  to  St. 
George — whether  to  the  real  St,  George, 
England's  patron  sunt,  or  to  that  evil 
George,  also  bom  in  Cappadocia,  who 
headoi  the  Arian  heresy  in  Alexandria, 
and  from  time  to  time  supe:6eded  St 
Athanasiua  in  the  archbishopric,  is  not 
clear.  Aa  others,  besides  Gibbon  the 
historian,  have  confused  these  two,  it  may 
not  be  oat  of  place  to  glance  at  their 
respective  histories,  and  as  Eogknd's 
St  George  was  the  first  martyr  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  and  canonised 
sixty  years  before  him  who  should  rather 
be  known  aa  "  the  ex-contractor  of  Cap- 
padocia," we  will  glance  first  at  hia 
history. 

When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
summoned  as  a  military  tribune  to  a 
Council  called  by  the  Emperor  to  decide 
howmost  effectu^y  to  crush  the  Christians. 
Already  the  young  noble  had  secretly  joined 
the  despised  sect  of  theNazsrenes,  and  now, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  cruel  Emperor, 
he  acknowledged  his  faith,  and  pleaded  for 
the  persecuted  people.  Wonder  filled  all 
present,  as  they  looked  on  the  inspired 
beauty  of  that  young  face,  but  no  pity  could 
stay  the  cmel  tortures  to  which  be  was 
subjected.  Nevertheless,  he  was  miracu- 
lously preserved  through  all,  and  there  fol- 
lowed signs  and  wonders  which  led  to  the 
conversion  of  many. 

Finally,  he  was  beheaded ;  but  even 
after  death,  be  reappeaied  to  encourage 
warriors,  as  when,  during  the  Crusades, 
he  appeared  to  CcBOr  de  Lion  and  Godfrey 
de  bullion,  and  so  acquired  his  immortal 
fame  aa  the  patron  of  chivalry.  So,  venr 
quickly,  the  legend  took  form  which 
materialised  his  conflicts  with  spiritual 
foes,  and  transformed  them  into  the 
Dragon  of  the  Lybian  Desert — so  quickly, 
indeed,  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  hod 
a  painting  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon 
on  Uie  porch  of  his  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople, within  a  very  abort  period  of  his 
death,  and  also  dedicated  a  church,  near 
the  sea,  to  his  honour. 

About  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  there 
was  born  that  other  George,  whomGibbon 
has  identified  with  England's  patron  saint, 
and  who,  he  states,  was  employed  on  the 
commissariat,  where  he  contrived  to  enrich 
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MmBelf  considerably  &t  the  expense  of  the 
army.  On  hu  becoming  a  convert  to 
Aiianism,  he  seems  to  h&vD  tried  "  feeding 
the  flock  "  in  another  sense,  bat  with  eqnid 
advantage  to  himself,  for,  having  been 
raised  to  the  archiepiscop&te  by  Con- 
stanttuB,  he  speedily  became  noted  for  the 
feightfol  cruelty  with  vrhiob  he  persecated 
the  Athanasians — pillaging  their  hooses, 
burning  their  churches,  torturing  and 
killing  without  mercy.  Men  were  scouigcd 
to  death,  and  women  who  refused  to  coro- 
monicate  at  the  Arian  altar  were  also 
stripped  and  scourged;  the  consecrated 
elements  were  forced  into  their  mouths, 
and  they  were  beaten  on  the  face  till  none 
could  recognise  them.  Such  was  the  gentle 
shepherd  of  the  flock  who,  happily,  was 
at  last  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Emperor  Julian,  and  the  people — Christians 
and  pagans  alike  thirsting  for  vengeance — 
broke  open  the  prison  doors  and  murdered 
the  vile  Archbishop,  whose  body  they 
dragged  triumphantly  through  the  city, 
and  cast  into  Uie  sea.  The  Arians,  of 
course,  pronounced  this  righteous  retri- 
bution to  be  a  "martyrdom";  so  they 
canonised  their  bad  patriarch,  and  he  has 
ever  since  contrived  to  absorb  much  of  the 
reverence  due  to  the  true  sunt 

Which  of  the  two  is  revered  by  the 
Copts  I  cannot  say.  But  I  know  that  we 
were  much  interested  when  visiting  a  very 
andent  Greek  church  in  Cairo,  dedicated 
to  St.  George,  by  watching  a  sisterhood  of 
Latin  nuns,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  doing 
a  little  sight-seeing  They  were  of  very 
varied  nationality,  ranging  from  pure 
n^ro  to  very  fur  Maltese,  and  the  kind 
old  priests  did  the  honours  of  the  saiat 
with  charming  courtesy,  even  prodacing  his 
veritable  head  for  inspection.  Most  of  the 
sisteni  kissed  it  reverently;  but  one  quietly 
whispered  to  me  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  his  head,  as  the  head  of  the  true  saint- 
decapitated  by  order  of  Diocletian — was 
hopelessly  lost,  and  no  one  could  tell  where 
it  was. 

So  we  _  left  the  very  interesting  old 
church,  with  Ae  precious  though  dubious 
head,  and  drove  mrough  old  Cairo  till  we 
reaciied  a  Coptic  church,  more  than  a 
tbonsand  yean  old,  built  over  a  cave  where 
the  Holy  Famjly  rested  on  then-  flight  into 
Egypt  It  was  indescribably  dirty  and 
dreary,  and  the  old  priest  and  his  wife 
and  little  daughter  were  all  in  har- 
mony with  the  church,  and  seemed  to  us 


strangely  topical  of  the  decaying  Coptic 
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It  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but  the  fdlow- 
ing  telegrams,  received  on  the  dtb  and 
16th  of  April,  1883,  from  Cracow,  by 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  show 
that  chemists  have  come  very  near 
doing  it  "  Oxygen  completely  liqoefied ; 
the  liquid  colourless  like  carbonic  add." 
"Nitrogen  liqnefled  by  explosion;  liquid 
colourless."  Thus  the  two  elements  that 
make  up  atmospheric  air  have  actually  been 
liquefied,  the  successful  operator  bemg  a 
Pole,  Wroblewsbd,  who  had  worked  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  French  chemist,  Culletet^ 
learnt  his  processes,  oopied  his  apparatus, 
and  then,  while  CaUletet,  who  owns  a 
great  iron-foundry  down  in  Burgundy,  was 
looking  after  bis  fnmaces,  went  off  to 
Poland,  and  quietly  flnished  what  his 
master  bad  for  years  been  trying  after. 
Hence  heart-burnings,  of  which  more 
anon,  when  we  have  followed  the  chase 
up  to  the  point  where  OtuUetet  took  it 
up.  I  use  tbis  hunting  metaphor,  for  the 
liquefaction  of  gases  baa  been  for  modem 
chemists  a  continual  chase,  as  exciting  u 
the  search  for  the  philosopher'a  stone  was 
to  the  old  alchemitta. 

Less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  no  one  knew  anything  about  gas  of 
any  kind.  Pascal  was  among  the  first  who 
guessed  that  air  was  "  matter "  like  other 
things,  and  therefore  pressed  on  the  earth's 
surface  with  a  weight  proportioned  to 
its  height.  Torricelii  had  made  a  similar 
guess  two  yean  before,  in  164S.  But 
PaKal  proTM  that  these  guesses  were  true 
by  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  top  of  the 
Puy  de  Ddme  near  Clermont  Three  yean 
after.  Otto  von  Gaerecke  invented  tite  air- 
pump,  and  showed  at  Magdeburg  his 
grand  experiment — eight  horses  polling 
each  way,  unable  to  detach  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  a  big  globe  out  of  which  the  air 
had  been  pumped.  Then  Mariotte  in 
France,  and  Boyle  in  England,  formulated 
the  "Law,"  which  the  French  call  Mariotte's, 
the  English  Boyle's,  that  gases  are  oom- 
pressible,  and  that  their  bulk  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  {H^ssure.  But  elec- 
tricity with  its  wonders  threw  pneumatics 
into  the  background;  and,  tiU  Faraday, 
nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  verifying 
Boyle's  Law  except  by  Van  Manun,  a  Haar- 
lem chemist,  who,  happening  to  try  whether 
the  Law  applied  to  gaseous  ammonia, 
was  astonished  to  find  t^at  under  a  pressure 
of  six  atmospheres  that  gas  was  sudd«ily 
changed  into  a  colourless  liquid.     On  Van 
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Marom's  ezperimant  Lavoiaier  baaed  hia 
funona  generalisation  that  all  bodies  will 
take  any  of  the  three  fomu,  solid,  Hold, 
gaseooa,  acoording  to  the  temperatoie  to 
which  they  aie  aabjected — La,  that  the 
densest  rock  is  ovlj  a  solidified  vapour, 
and  the  lightest  gu  only  a  vaporised 
solid.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  till 
that  wondeifal  bookbinder'a  apprentice, 
Faraday,  happened  to  read  Mrs.  Marcet's 
Conversations  while  he  was  stitching  it 
for  binding,  and  thereby  had  his  mind 
opened ;  and,  managing  to  hear  some  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  lectures,  wrote  aach  a  good 
digest  of  them,sccompaniedby  sncha  tonch- 
iug  letter — "  Do  free  me  from  a  trade  that 
I  hate,  and  let  me  be  yoor  bottle-waaher" — 
that  the  good- hearted  Cor nishman  took  the 
poor  blacksmith's  son,  then  twenty-one 
years  old,  after  eight  years  of  book-stitching, 
and  made  him  Ms  assistant,  "keeping  him 
in  his  place,"  nevertheless,  which,  for  an 
aasistant  in  those  days,  meant  feeding  with 
the  servants,  except  by  special  invitation. 

This  was  in  1823,  and  next  year  Faraday 
had  liquefied  chlorine,  and  soon  did  the 
same  for  a  dozen  mora  gases,  among  them 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  to  liquefy  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  was 
needed  a  pressure  of  sixty  atmospheres — 
sixty  times  the  pressure  of  the  air — ia, 
nine  hundred  pounds  on  every  square  inch. 
Why,  the  strongest  boilers,  with  all  their 
thickness  of  iron,  their  rivets,  their  careful 
hammering  of  every  plate  to  guard  against 
weak  plai^  are  only  calculated  to  stand 
about  ten  atmospheres  ;  no  wonder  then 
that  Faraday,  wi^  nothing  but  thick  glass 
tubes,  had  thirteen  explosions,  and  that  a 
fellow  -  experimenter  was  killed  while 
repeating  one  of  his  experiments.  How- 
ever, he  gave  out  his  "  Law,"  that  any  gas 
may  ba  liquefied  if  you  put  pressure 
enough  on  it  That  "if"  would  have  left 
matters  much  where  they  were  had  not 
Snasy,  in  1824,  argued:  "Liquid  is  the 
mid^e  state  between  gaseous  and  solid. 
Cold  turns  liquids  into  solids;  therefore, 

Sobablycold  will  torn  gases  into  liquida" 
e  proved  this  for  sulphurous  acid,  by 
iimply  plunging  s  bottle  of  it  in  salt  and 
ice:  and  it  is  by  combining  the  two,  cold 
and  pressure,  that  all  subsequent  results 
have  been  attiuned.  How  to  produce  cold, 
then,  became  the  problem ;  and  one  way  is 
by  making  steam.  You  cannot  get  steam 
without  borrowing  heat  from  something. 
Water  boils  at  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  then  you  may  go 
on  beatiDg  and  heating  till  one  thousand 


degrees  more  heat  have  been  absorbed 
before  steam  is  formed.  Tlie  Uiermometer, 
meanwhile,  never  rises  above  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees,  all  this 
extra  heat  becooung  what  is  called 
latent,  and  is  probably  employed  in 
keeping  asunder  the  particles  which  when 
closer  together  form  water.  The  greater 
the  expansive  force,  the  more  heat  becomes 
latent  or  used  up  in  this  way.  This 
explains  the  paradox  that,  while  the  steam 
from  a  kettle-spont  scalds  you,  you  may 
put  your  hand  with  impunity  into  the  jet 
discharged  from  a  high  -  pressure  engine. 
The  Ugh  -  pressure  steam,  expanding 
rapidly  when  it  gets  out  of  confinement, 
uses  np  all  its  heat  (makes  it  all  "latent") 
in  keeping  its  particles  distinct.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  other  vapours:  in  expanding 
they  absorb  heat,  and,  therefore,  produce 
cold ;  and,  therefore,  as  many  substances 
turn  into  steam  at  far  lower  temperatures 
than  water  does,  this  principle  of  "  latent 
heat,"  invented  by  Black,  and,  after  long 
rejection,  accepted  by  chemists,  has  been 
very  helpful  in  the  liquefying  of  gases  by 
producing  cold. 

The  simplest  ice-machine  is  a  hermeti- 
cally-sealed bottle  connected  with  an  air- 
pump.  Exhaust  the  air,  and  ths  water 
begins  to  boil  and  to  grow  cold.  As  the  air 
isdrawnoff,  the  water  begins  to  freeze;  and 
if — by  an  ingenious  device — the  steam  that 
it  generates  is  absorbed  into  a  reservoir  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  any  other  substance  which 
haa  a  great  afBnity  for  watery  vaponr,  a 
good  quantity  of  ice  is  obtained.  This  is 
uie  practical  use  of  liquefying  gases ; 
natui^y,  they  aU  boil  at  temperatures 
much  below  that  of  the  air,  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  vaporised  state  that  follows 
after  boiling.  Take,  therefore,  your 
liquefied  gas ;  let  it  boil  and  give  off  its 
ateam.  This  steam,  absorbing  by  its  ex- 
pansion all  the  Borrounding  heat,  may  be 
used  to  make  ice,  to  cool  beer-cellars,  to 
keep  meat  fresh  all  the  way  from  New 
Zealand,  or — as  has  been  largely  done  at 
Soez—to  cool  the  air  in  tropical  countriea 
Pat  pressore  enough  on  your  gas  to  turn  it 
into  a  liquid  state,  at  the  same  time  carry- 
ing away  by  a  stream  of  water  the  heat 
that  it  gives  off  in  liquefying.  Let  this 
liquid  gas  into  a  "  refrigerator,"  where  it 
boils  and  steams,  and  draws  out  the  heat ; 
and  then  by  a  sucking-pump  drive  it  again 
into  the  compressor,  and  let  the  same 
process  go  on  ad  infinitum,  no  fresh  material 
being  needed,  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
worrang  of  the  pump.     Sulphurous  acid  is 
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a  favourite  gas,  umnonia  is  another;  and — 
besides  the  above  practical  uses — the;  have 
been  employed  in  a  namber  of  BtartUng 
experiuLenta. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  these  is  getting 
a  bar  of  ice  ont  of  a  red-hot  platinom 
crucible.  The  object  of  using  platinum  is 
bimpl;  to  resist  the  intense  heat  of  the 
furnace  in  which  the  crocibte  is  placed. 
Pour  in  solpharoas  acid  and  then  fill  up 
with  water.  The  cold  raised  hj  vaporis- 
ins  the  acid  is  bo  intense  that  the  water 
wUl  freeze  into  a  solid  mass.  Indeed,  the 
temperature  sometimes  goes  down  to  more 
than  eighty  degrees  below  freezing.  A 
still  more  striking  experiment  is  that 
resulting  from  the  liquefying  of  nitrous 
ozide — protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  laughing- 
gas.  This  gas  needs,  as  was  said,  great 
pressure  to  liquefy  it  at  an  ordinary 
temperatore.  At  freezing-point  only  a 
pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres  is  needed 
t  o  liquefy  it.  It  then  boils  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  radiating  cold — or,  rather,  absorbing 
heat — till  it  falls  to  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  ft'eese  mercury.  But  it  still, 
wondeifiil  to  say,  retains  the  property 
which,  alone  of  all  the  gases,  it  shares  witii 
oxygen  —  of  increasing  combustion.  A 
match  that  is  almost  extinguished  burns  up 
againquite  brightly  when  thrust  into  abag  of 
ordinary  laughing-gas ;  while  a  bit  of  char- 
coal, with  scarcely  a  spark  left  in  it,  glows  to 
the  intensest  wlute  heat  when  brought  in 
contact  with  this  same  gas  in  its  liquid 
form,  so  that  you  have  the  charcoal  at,  say, 
two  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
gas  at  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees 
below  zero.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  just  the 
opposite  of  nitrous  oxide,in  that  it  quenches 
fire  and  destroys  life ;  but,  when  liquefiedj 
it  develops  a  like  intense  cold.  Liquefy 
H  and  collect  it  imder  pressure,  in  strong 
cast-iron  vessels,  and  then  suddenly  open 
a  tap  and  allow  the  vapour  to  escape.  In 
expanding,  it  grows  so  cold — or,  strictly 
speaking,  absorbs,  makes  latent,  so  much 
heat — mat  it  produces  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  turn  it  into  fog  and  then  into 
frozen  fog,  or  snow.  This  snow  can  be 
gathered  Id  iron  vessels,  and  mixed  with 
ether  it  forms  the  strongest  freezing 
mixture  known,  turning  mercury  into 
something  like  lead,  so  Uiat  you  can  beat 
the  froien  metal  with  wooden  mallets  and 
can  mould  it  into  medals  and  such-like. 

Amid  these  and  such-like  curious  experi- 
ments, we  must  not  forget  the  "  Law,"  that 
the  state  of  a  substance  depends  on  its 
temperature — solid  when  it  is  frozen  hard 


enough,  liqnid  under  sufficient  pressure, 
gaseous  when  free  from  pressure  and 
at  a  sufBdently  high  temperatnra  Bat 
though  first  Far»lay,  and  then  the 
various  inventors  of  refngerating-mach  in  es 
— Carrfe,  Tellier,  batterer,  Thilgriei — suc- 
ceeded in  liquefying  so  many  gases, 
hydrogen  and  the  two  elements  of  the 
atmosphere  resisted  all  efforts.  By  plunging 
oxygen  in  the  sea,  to  the  depth  of  a  league, 
it  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  four 
hundred  atmospheres,  but  there  was  no  ogn 
of  liquefaction.  Agun,  Berthelot  fastened 
a  tube,  strong  and  very  narrow,  and  foil  of 
air,  to  a  bulb  filled  with  mercury.  The 
mercury  was  heated  untO  its  expansion 
subjected  the  air  to  a  pressure  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  atmospheres — all  that 
the  glass  could  stand — but  the  air  remained 
unchanged.  Cailletet  managed  to  get  one 
thousand  pressures  by  pumping  mercniy 
down  a  long,  fiexlble  steel  tube  upon  a  very 
strong  vessel,  full  of  air ;  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  except  the  bursting  of  the  vessel,  nor 
was  there  any  more  satisfactory  result  in 
the  case  of  b^drogea 

One  result,  at  any  rate,  was  established 
—that  there  is  no  law  of  compression 
like  that  named  after  Boyle  or  Maziotte, 
but  that  every  gas  behaves  in  a  way  of 
its  own,  without  reference  to  any  of 
the  others,  each  having  its  own  "  critical 
point"  of  temperature,  at  which,  under 
a  certain  pressure,  it  is  neither  liqnid 
nor  gaseous,  but  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween the  two,  and  will  remain  in  this 
condition  so  long  as  the  temperature 
remains  the  same.  Hence,  air  being  just 
in  this  state  of  gaseo-liquid,  the  first  step 
towards  liqoefying  it  must  be  to  tower  its 
temperature,  and  so  get  rid  of  its  vapour 
by  increasing  its  density.  The  plan 
adopted,  both  by  Cailletet  m  Paris,  and  by 
Baonl  Pictet  (heir  of  a  great  scientific 
name)  in  Geneva,  was  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature by  letting  off  high-pressure  steam. 
This  had  been  so  successful  in  the  case  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  turn  the  vapour 
into  snow;  and  in  1877  CuUetet  pumped 
oxygen  into  a  glass  tube,  until  the  pres- 
sure was  equal  to  three  bnndred  atmo- 
Bpheres.  He  then  cooled  it  to  fonr  degrees 
Fahrenheit  below  zero,  and,  opening  a 
valve,  let  out  a  jet  of  gaseons  vapour, 
which,  while  expanding,  caused  intense 
cold,  lowering  the  temperature  some  three 
hundred  degrees,  and  turning  the  jet  of 
vapour  into  fog.  Here,  then,  was  a 
partial  liquefaction,  and  the  same  was 
~    '   '  in  the  case  of  nitrogen.     Pictet 
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did  mach  th«  same  thing.  Having  wt  np 
at  Genera  a  great  ice-works  (his  mrigera- 
ting  agency  being  aolpharoos  acid  in  a 
bouung  state),  he  had  all  the  necessary 
ippantna,  and  was  able  to  subject  oxygen 
to  a  preesore  of  three  hundred  andtwenty 
atmospheres,  and  by  means  of  carbonic 
and  boUit^  in  vacno,  to  cool  the  vessel 
containbg  it  down  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred degrees  Fahienheit  below  zero.  He 
could  not  watch  the  condition  in  which  the 
|u  was ;  bat  it  was  probably  liquefied, 
for,  when  a  valve  was  suddenly  opened,  it 
b^an  to  babble  fnrioosly,  and  rushed  out 
in  the  form  of  steam.  Pictet  tbonght  he 
had  also  succeeded  in  liquefying  hyiuogen, 
the  foggy  vapour  of  the  jet  b^g  of  a 
st«dy  grey  colour;  for  hydrogen  has  long 
been  suspected  to  be  a  metal,  of  which 
water  is  an  oxide,  and  hydrochloric  acid  a 
chlcnide.  Nay,  some  solid  fragments  came 
out  with  the  jet  of  vapoor,  uid  fell  like 
■mall  shot  on  the  floor,  and  at  first  the 
languine  experimenter  thought  he  had 
actually  soli£fied  the  lightest  of  all  known 
inbstances.  This,  however,  was  a  mis- 
take ;  it  was  some  portion  of  his  appa- 
latufl  which  had  got  melted.  Neither  had 
the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  been 
aetaally  witnessed,  thongh  the  result  had 
been  seen  in  the  jet  of  ft^igy  vapour. 

Culletet  was  on  the  point  of  trying  his  ex- 
periment over  again  in  vacuo,  so  as  to  get  a 
lower  temperator^  when  the  tel^jams  from 
Wroblewski  showed  that  the  Pole  had  got 
the  start  of  him.  Along  with  a  colleague, 
Obszewski,  Cailletet's  disloyal  papil  set 
etitylene  boiling  in  vacuo,  and  so  brought 
Uw  temperatare  down  to  Xwo  hocdred  and 
seventy  dc^ees  Fahrenheit  below  zero. 
This  was  the  loweet  point  yet  reached,  and 
it  was  enoneh  to  turn  oxygen  into  a 
liquid  a  little  less  dense  than  water,  having 
its  "  critical  point "  at  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit  below 
zero.  A  few  days  afler,  nitrogen  was 
liquefied  by  the  same  pair  of  experi- 
menters, under  greater  atmospheric  pressure 
at  a  somewhat  b^her  temperatare. 

The  next  thmg  is  to  natorally  ask: 
What  is  the  use  of  all  this  t  That  renuuns 
to  be  proved.  The  most  unlikely  chemical 
truths  have  often  brought  about  immense 
practical  resnlts.  All  that  we  can  as  yet 
say  is,  that  there  is  now  no  exception  to  the 
law  that  matter  of  all  kinds  is  ctqtable 
of  taking  the  three  forms,  sotid^  aqueons, 
gaseous. 

The  French  savans  are  not  content  with 
savinir  this.     Thev  are  verv  Indiimant  at 


WrobleTski  stealing  Cailletet's  crown  just 
as  it  was  going  to  be  placed  on  the 
Frenchman's  head.  It  was  sharp  practice, 
far  all  that  a  scientific  discoverer  has  to  look 
to  is  the  fame  which  he  wins  among  men. 
The  Academy  took  no  notice  of  the  inter- 
loping Poles,  bat  awarded  to  Cailletet  the 
Lacase  Prise,  their  secretary,  M.  Dumas, 
tben  lying  nick  at  Cannes,  expressing  their 
opinion  in  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote.  "  It 
is  Cailletet's  apparatus,"  says  M.  Damas, 
"  which  enabled  the  others  to  do  what  he 
was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing.  He, 
therefore,  deserves  the  credit  of  invention ; 
the  others  are  merely  clever  and  sncceeaful 
manipulators.  What  has  been  done  ia  a 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  and  it 
will  link  the  name  of  Cailletet  with  those 
of  LivoUder  and  Faraday."  So  far  M. 
Dumas,  who  might,  one  fancies,  have  said 
Bometblog  for  Pictet,  only  a  fortnight 
behind  Giilletet  in  the  experiment  which 
practically  liqnefied  oxygen.  His  case  is 
quite  different  from  Wroblewski's,  for  he 
and  Cailletet  had  been  working  quite  inde- 
pendentiy,  just  as  Leverrier  and  Adams 
had  been  when  both  discovered  the  new 
planet  Neptune.  Such  coincidences  so 
often  happen  when  the  minds  of  men  are 
turned  to  the  same  subject.  Well,  the 
scientific  world  is  satisfied  now  that  the 
elements  of  air  can  be  liquefied ;  bat  I  want 
to  see  the  air  itself  liquefied,  as  what  it  is — 
a  mechanical,  nota  chemical  compound.  For 
from  such  liquefaction  one  foresees  a  great 
many  useful  results.  You  might  carry  yoar 
air  about  with  yoa  to  the  bottom  of  mines 
or  up  in  balloons;  you  might  even,  per- 
haps, store  np  enough  by-and-by  to  last  for 
a  voyage  to  the  moon. 


aiVINO  IN  MARRIAGE. 
Cons,  let  tu  lit  tcgathor  for  a  gpace, 

In  this  Btill  ruom  remnta  from  frieadly  mirtli, 
Afar  frum  Light  and  music,  facn  t<>  face, 

Bach  unto  each  the  dear«it  thing  on  earth. 
tiove,  they  have  left  □>,  oar  tvro  bonny  brides, 

Our  till  grava  girl,  out  winsomo  laughing  pet ; 
Ab  me  I   How  wide  the  chaam  that  dividea 

Our  life  from  theirs  ;  how  far  their  feet  are  set 
From  the  catm  luth  the;  trod  with  ua  bo  long. 

How  we  shall  miss  tliem,  we  who  Inved  them  so. 

On  winter  nights  when  winds  are  blowing  sCronji, 

1  summer  mornings,  when  the  roses  blow. 


Yea,  thay  bare  left  ua  lonely  on  Ibe  earth, 
Lone,  but  together,  Kilitacle  moat  dear  ; 

Ab,  Qod,  gii  with  them  to  the  itranger-neats. 
That  love  has  built  for  them  ami  theirs  to  i-on 

Qod  keep  alt  wnnn  and  living  in  their  breasts 
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Dear,  they  bavs  left  us  ;  ne  do  longer  hold 
The  Grat,  best  place,  however  leal  each  hoart, 

Yet  havo  we  treasure  left,  refinfed  fold, 
Iiove's  sterling  ore,  without  its  biiser  mrt. 

The  wide  old  houea  has  loet  ita  ocatlitiff  birds, 
But  u'e  aca  left.   All,  love,  whnt  need  of  words  ' 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

NORTOLK. 

In  Norfolk  nothing  ia  strongly  accen- 
taated.  No  atiiking  featorea  present 
themselves  in  its  scenery  or  in  its  history. 
At  first  sight  what  is  more  dnll  and  nnia- 
teresting  Uian  this  wide,  flat  coantry  with 
its  margin  of  low,  sandy  coast  1  AJid  its 
records,  dozens  of  volumes  fnll  of  the 
chronicles  of  manors,  with  a  notice  here 
and  there  bow  some  Brown,  of  Topthorpe, 
assumed  an  augmentation  of  his  coat  in 
the  year  of  grace  one  thonsand  odd ! 

Aiid  yet  a  small  acquaintance  with  the 
country  will  disclose  a  certain  charm  and 
attraction  peculiar  to  itself.  The  coast — 
with  its  low,  Bandy  bluffs,  protecting  little 
fishing-Tillages  thatcronch  beneath;  with  its 
wide-stretching  dunes,  or  denes,  according 
to  local  parlance ;  with  its  lonely  lighthouses 
looking  over  the  less  lonely  aea— naa  a  fine 
sea-salt  flavour  about  it  even  where  most 
dreary  and  bare.  Thece  is  no  hard  and 
fast  luie  between  land  and  water.  Broad 
rivers  with  placid  even  Sow  and  bordered 
by  reeds  and  bulrushes ;  soppy  lands  and 
marshy  pastures,  that  a  high  spring-tide 
will  turn  into  a  lake  again;  the  broad, 
with  ita  shivering  margin  of  feathery 
growths  and  its  placid,  mirror-like  surface 
within— everythmg  seems  of  the  water, 
watery.  The  sky  nas  a  gleam  in  it  as  of 
water,  with  strange  plays  of  colour  &om 
the  scudding  sea-drift;  white  siils  dart  and 
gleam  among  the  dank  marshes,  and  we 
feel  that  the  wild  northern  sea  has  still  a 
hold  of  us,  far  away  aa  it  may  lurk  beyond 
the  low,  watery  horizon.  Bat  there  is  a 
shore  to  this  watery  land,  lines  of  low  hills, 
with  trees  scattered  along  the  ridge,  and 
yellowcomstackatbatglistenin^etempered 
sunshine.  Then  we  come  upon  snatches 
of  river  scenes  of  mor«  inland  aspect,  bits 
of "  Old  Crome  "  in  qoiet  reaches,  with  mills 
and  homesteads  clostered  under  the  shelter 
of  fine  <Ai  trees.  And  then,  perhaps,  we 
come  to  a  deep,  loamy  conntaiy  shut  up 
among  trees  and  hedgerows,  with  damp, 
shaded  highways  running  between  long 
park-palings,  where  innumerable  woof 
pigeons  whirr  among  the  trees,  and  half- 
eaten  turnips  lie  unconsidered  by  the  road- 


side, denoting  that  this  is  a  land  of  plenty  for 
all  kinds  of  beasts  and  fowls.  Here  the 
free-spoken  hardy  sea  and  river  folk  are 
no  longer  seen,  and  instead  we  have  Uie 
old  huckster-woman  with  her  cart  and 
donkey,  and  her  red  handkerchief  tied 
round  her  bonnet;  or  the  pig-jobber  rattling 
by  in  his  market  cart,  or  tJie  half-gipBy 
horse-dealer  with  a  string  of  young  colts. 

Then  there  is  the  little  town  with  its 
open  space,  half  market-place  and  half 
villaee-green ;  the  church  looking  on  from 
its  thickly  peopled  graveyard — a  oharch 
with  a  quaint  old  Tudor  porch,  and 
within  the  stiff  effigies  of  long-forgotten 
worthies  in  ruffs  and  scarlet  gowns ;  and 
standing  back  among  trees  and  shrubs  are 
the  comfortable  red-brick  houses  of  the 
ruling  society  of  the  place,  while  the  town 
finally  dies  away  into  the  country  again 
in  rows  of  mud  and  plaster  cottages,  with 
here  and  there  some  fantastic  abode  in 
which  the  eccentric  genius  of  its  proud 
proprietor  has  found  vent. 

The  eccentricity  and  character  which  mark 
the  in  land -dwelling  people  of  Norfolk,  with 
a  humour  shy  ana  evanescent  that  can 
hardly  be  rendered  in  words,  are  very  much 
duo,  no  doubt,  to  the  isolated  nature  of  the 
East  Anglian  land,  which  seems  never  to 
have  forgotten  its  once  independent  exist- 
once,  and  has  preserved  its  feudal  consti- 
tution and  ancient  usages  with  faithful 
tenacity. 

It  is  strange  outeide  the  gateway  of  some 
half-feudal  castle  to  hear  toe  boys  cryiDg 
out  "Larges,  larges  1"  as  they  importune  the 
passing  stranger,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  crowd  that  luid  just  broken  np 
from  some  tournament  And  there  is  a 
certain  magniloquence  of  diction  often  to 
be  noticed  among  the  people.  A  thunder- 
storm they  call  a  tempest,  and  the  smallest 
patch  of  level  ground  is  dubbed  a  plain. 
The  birds,  too,  have  their  own  peculiar 
names  in  Norfolk.  The  barley-bii^  ia  the 
nightingale,  because  it  comes,  or  osed  to 
come,  at  the  time  of  barley-sowing.  The 
hloodolph  is  the  bullfinch,  the  caddaw  tiie 
jackdaw.  The  bittern  is  known  as  the 
bottlebump,  and  the  thrush  beais  the  more 
poetic  name  of  mavisL  The  goldfinch, 
again,  is  known  as  Ring  Harry  redcap  ; 
and  the  blackcap  bears  the  same  royal 
title  with  its  characteristic  differ enca 
The  chaffinch,  too,  is  known  as  the 
epink,  while  the  March-bird  is  not  the  sea- 
blue  bird  of  the  poet,  but  the  oommcm 
frog,  whose  most  emphatic  notes  are  heard 
dnnng  that  month. 

,,_ — „    , , ,  / : 
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Then,  in  adifition  to  his  local  phrases, 
the  Norfolk  peasant  has  a  certain  thickness 
of  atterance,  as  if  the  tongne  were  too 
large  for  the  month,  so  ttut  bis  speech 
is  often  difficult  of  comprehension  bf  a 
■tranger,  Bnt  he  is  generally  kind  and 
coarteons,  with  a  natural  nnstodted  polite- 
ness which  makes  a  stranger  an  object  of 
interest  and  good-will.  Ethnolc^cally, 
onr  Norfolk  man  is  rather  pnszliiig. 
He  ODght  to  be  an  example  of  pore 
ScaodioaTiaa  blood — a  mixture,  that  is, 
ot  Anglian  and  Danish — bine-eyed,  light- 
haired,  tall,  and  lithe;  like  the  Angles, 
who  were  called  Angela  in  the  Eoman 
market-place.  And,  no  doubt,  here  and 
there  yon  may  find  snch  a  type ;  but  a 
more  prevailing  one,  in  many  parts,  is  that 
of  a  dark-complexioued  people,  rather  small 
in  stature,  dark  and  hairy,  with  black  locks 
naturally  curled  and  wavy. 

Likely  enough  the  wide  seaboard  and 
exposed  coast  of  East  Anglia,  which  seemed 
to  invite  invasion,  have  been  the  means  of 
preaerving  the  ancient  settlers  on  the  land 
through  tne  stress  of  subeequent  iuvasions 
and  conquests.  Hardy  colonista  from  the 
north  had  settled  upon  the  sandy  shores  of 
the  inlets  and  fiords,  scarcely  yet  aban- 
doned by  the  waves,  nninvitJng  to  any 
bnt  the  true  children  of  the  sea;  had 
settled  there  iu  friendly  guise,  while  still 
the  stem  rule  of  Rome  kept  order  through 
the  land.  The  amicable  relations  that 
existed  between  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
and  the  seafaring  settlers  on  the  coast, 
seem  to  have  softened  the  horrors  of  the 
subsequent  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  seeing 
that  these  came  rather  among  kinsmen  than 
among  foes.  There  is  strong  reason,  too, 
for  believing  that,  as  the  Roman  rulers 
found  the  village  system,  snch  as  it  exiated 
among  all  the  settled  races  in  the  land,  an 
eicellent  fiscal  organisation,  and  left  it 
untouched,  so  also  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
were  often  satisfied  with  becoming  the 
lords  and  masters  of  the  village  com- 
mnnities,  and  left  the  actual  cultavators  of 
the  soil  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  their 
conquerors.  And  the  Norman,  coming  after, 
with  his  manorial  system  and  it«  betong- 
ings,  changed  the  name  of  the  conmiunity 
without  vitally  altering  its  constitution. 

Thus,  perhaps,  it  happened  that  East 
Anglia  was  never  very  strong  under  the 
rule  of  its  petty  kings ;  it  had  more  cultt- 
valors  than  fighting-men,  and  became  suc- 
cesdvely  the  prey  to  stronger  powers. 
Then  came  the  Danes  and  wrought  their 
will  over  the  whole  country,  so  says  the 


Saxon  chronicle.  But  here  agidn  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  the  Danes  did  not  find 
many  kinsmen  and  adherents  among  the 
actual  inhabitants  ofthe  land.  The  whole 
coast  popnlatiDn  seems  cheerfully  to  have 
joined  with  the  Danes  in  an  attack  by  sea 
upon  Exeter,  and  the  East  Anglian  may 
have  considered  the  Western  man — and  the 
prejudice  has  continued  to  quite  recent 
times— more  of  a  foe  than  the  Dana 

The  isolation  of  East  Anglia  appears  also 
in  its  religious  history.  It  was  not  from 
Canterbury  that  Christianity  came  to  it,  but 
from  Burgundy,  whence  came  Feh'x  with 
his  hand  of  missionary  monks,  or  earlier 
still,  perhaps,  from  Ireland  and  the  primi- 
tive Celtic  Church.  It  was  these  Irish 
missionaries,  perhaps,  who  brought  with 
them  the  way  of  building  the  strange 
round  towers  which  are  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  ooast  Others  again  ascribe 
the  round  towers  to  the  Danes,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  towers  are  generaUy  in 
the  vicinity  of  old  Danish  settlements. 

In  churches  of  all  the  different  eras  of 
Gothic  architecture,  Norfolk  is  particularly 
rich,  and,  before  the  Ref ormatJoo,  the  conn^ 
was  thickly  studded  with  priories.  Almost 
equal  in  popular  estimation  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury,  was 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  And  the 
devout  pilgrim  could  hardly  boast  himself 
an  accomplished  palmer,  unless  he  had 
visited  these  two  great  English  shrines,  as 
well  as  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  at  Campo- 
stella,  in  Spain. 

"I  have  heard  of  Saynt  lames,"  says 
Erasmns,  in  an  old  English  translation  of  ms 
Feregrinations,  "but  I  prayyou  describe 
to  me  the  Kyngdome  of  Walsyngham." 
"  At  the  uttermost  part  of  all  England,"  is 
the  reply.  And  the  description  is  not  far 
from  accurate  at  the  present  day,  for  Wal- 
singham is  a  long  way  from  everywhere, 
and  a  pilgrimage  there  involves  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  time.  But  in  theold  days 
when  pilgrims  travelled  mostly  afoot,  there 
was  a  oonlanual  stream  of  them.  From  the 
south  they  came  through  Newmarket, 
Brandon,  and  Fakenham,  oy  a  track  still 
known  as  the  Palmers'  Way.  From  the 
north  and  the  fen  country  the  track  crossed 
the  Wash  by  Long  Sutton,  and  passed 
through  Lynn,  where  a  beautiful  lady 
chaped,  with  elaborate  groined  roof,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  of  the  benefactions  of 
pilgrims.  Another  great  road  led  through 
Norwich  and  Attlelwidge,  by  Bee  Hospital, 
where  lodging  for  thirteen  poor  pilgrims 
was  ready  every  night 
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Tbereis  little  to  aboir  of  the  once  famotu 
temple  of  Walaiagham.  A  ruined  chancel 
arch,  a  guteway,  and  (ome  ftknaentar; 
cloieters  are  all  that  remain  of  toe  grand 
church  which  fell  into  min  ere  it  was  com- 
pletely fioiahed.  Erasmiu,  just  before  the 
Kfformation,  foond  the  unrch  atill  in 
progress,  the  vindowa  yet  imglased  and 
the  cold  wind  sweeping  through  the  newly- 
built  aielea.  Bat  the  grand  church  was  the 
outer  casket  only ;  the  original  ahrlne  was 
contained  in  a  littJe  wooden  chapel  within 
the  church,  "  on  eyther  ayde  a  l;ttle  door 
where  the  pilgrime  goe  through,"  and 
within  waa  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  and 
the  shrine  all  blazing  with  gold  and 
jewels  of  richneu  most  marvellous;  and 
ererything  sparkling  to  the  bewildered 
gase  in  the  light  of  innumerable  twinkling 
tuters,  while  the  fames  of  fragrant  incense 
added  to  the  half -intoxication  of  the 
scena  Outside  was  another  little  chapel 
full  of  marvels,  and,  before  the  chapel,  a 
little  house,  where  tiiere  waa  a  couple  of 
pits,  both  full  of  water  to  the  brim.  The 
wells  still  remain  pure  and  cold  through 
all  these  changes,  and  these  are  the  famous 
wishing-wells  of  Walsingham,  that  probably 
were  the  first  objects  of  pilgrimage  long 
before  even  the  faith  of  Chnst  waa  known  in 
the  land. 

But  while  Walsingham  is  far  to  seek,  it 
lies  within  the  richest,  pleasantest  part  of 
Norfolk,  the  littie  river  SUffkey—how  can 
we  give  a  river  each  a  barbarous  nuue  % — 
ronning  throogh  a  pleasant  wooded  vale ; 
and  there  is  the  rained  hall  of  Stiffkey,  built 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  bound  the  vista. 
Uolkham,  too,  is  close  by,  the  proud 
desmesne  of  die  Cokes,  clever  lawyers, 
mighty  cattle-breeders,  great  farmers;  and 
Burnbam  Thorpe,  in  whose  rectory-bouse 
was  bom  the  great  English  sea-captain, 
Horatio  Nelson.  All  this  coast,  indeed,  is 
redolent  with  memories  of  great  sea- 
captaine.  Sir  John  Narford,  Sir  Christopher 
Mynnes,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Lord 
Hawke — all  these,  and  many  others,  were 
Norfolk  men. 

Then  tiiere  is  Cley,  ouce  a  haven  on  the 
coast,  but  now  some  little  distance  inland, 
for  the  sea  is  receding  on  this  northern  shore 
of  Norfolk.  Cley  was  a  haven  of  refoge  in 
the  year  1406,  when  a  storm-tossed  galley 
pat  in  there — a  galley  filled  with  people  of 
quality,  whom  the  stout  fisherfolk  of  Cley 
would  sot  suffer  to  depart  when  the  storm 
abated.  The  young  prince  of  Scotland 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  captives — the  poet 
prince,  whose  muse  had  surely  never  found 


ezpresaioii  but  tor  the  seclusion  of  the  long 
captivity  that  he  owed  to  these  men  i^ 
Cley.  A  sturdy,  somewhat  combative  race 
are  the  fiehermen  all  along  this  dangerous 
coast,  as  at  Sherringham,  a  fishing-villa2e, 
whose  men  have  a  time-honoored  feud  with 
the  fishermen  of  Yarmouth. 

More  to  the  west,  where  the  coast  takea 
a  deep  indent,  and  where  the  people  of 
Htuutanton,  from  their  red  cliSs,  can  watch 
the  setUng  sun  sinking  into  the  waves,  the 
sea  has  retreated  still  farther,  partly 
moved  thereto  by  the  dykes  and  banka  that 
have  beenraised  by  acquisitive  hamaiiiQr. 
Thus  there  is  Castle  Rising,  under  whose 
walls  once  the  royal  navy  of  a  remote 
period  might  have  been  moored,  while  now 
the  great  lonely  Norman  keep  looks  oat 
over  marahaa  aud  pastures  to  the  long;  high 
sea-line.  As  the  old  rhyme  says : 
Huiug  was  %  market  town 
Wlum  Lyna  wu  but  a  buren  down. 
But  Lynn,  for  a  parvenu  town,  has  an 
air  of  very  respectable  annuity,  rather 
Dutch  in  its  quaint  miztnre  of  snips  aad 
houses,  and  with  the  stir  of  modem  progreas 
in  the  midst  of  much  that  has  an  antique 
flavoar,  such  aa  the  fine  old  priory  ohoreh 
of  St,  Uaraant's,  with  its  twin  towers.  Aa 
the  key  of  East  Anglia  on  the  north,  and 
guarding  the  passes  to  the  feus,  Lynn  has 
alwaj's  had  a  certain  importance,  and 
acquired  tlie  royal  patronage  and  its  royal 
title  in  consequence.  From  Lynn  King 
John  set  out  on  his  periloos  and  disaatrons 
march  across  the  Wash,  and  the  stem-faced 
men  who  set  oat  from  Lyun  with  Eugene 
AnuD,  in  Hood's  poem,  had  all  the  mtsta 
and  floods  of  the  fen  country  before  them 
on  their  melanoholy  march  to  the  luvth 
countrie. 

And  here  we  are  not  far  from  the 
Walpole  country,  that  stiff  and  stately 
Houghton,  which  the  great  minister — 
notorious,  perhaps,  ratherUian  great — ra^ed 
in  his  pride,  to  worthily  house  the  race  h« 
had  raised  to  distinction. 

The  Walpoles,  indeed,  are  racy  of  the 
soil,  and  take  their  name  from  the  pair  of 
villages  which,  in  their  turn,  were  called 
after  the  old  Roman  bank,  or  wall,  diat 
protected  the  adjacent  lands.  Some  black 
little  tarn  among  the  bogs  gave  tbfl 
hamlets  their  distmctive  title,  uie  Wall- 
pool,  while  other  vill^es,  Walton  and 
Walsoken,  on  the  same  line  of  embank- 
ment, perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  work 
of  the  Roman  engineers.  It  is  reoraded 
that  Walpole  was  once  the  paaaage  over 
the  sands  to  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  two 
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mD«a  awaf,  bat  now  a  broad  tract  of  re- 
claimed haiA  atretcbes  betveeii  tba  village 
and  tha  tea.  Bat  with  Hongbton  tEe 
Walpolea  bad  been  connected  for  many 
generations.  And  there,  toirarda  the  close 
of  tbe  aerenteentb  centory,  might  yonng 
Bobert  Walpole  be  met  with,  daily  riding 
his  pony  to  and  from  ifastdngham  village, 
where  be  waa  tangbt  by  the  village  pedant, 
in  a  room  over  the  porch  of  the  village 
cborch.  When  hia  political  career  bad 
closed,  Sir  Bobert  gladly  threw  binueif  into 
the  life  of  the  oouatry  aqnire.  He  might 
have  been  leen  driving  abont  his  estate  in 
*  E%  of  ponderouB  M>pearanca,  with  the 
famuy  arms  and  the  Iiuufnia  of  the  Bath 
emblazoned  on  either  side.  Building  and 
hunting  occnpied  his  time  till  be  waa 
rommoned  to  join  his  ancestors  in  the 
bmily  vault  A  son  and  grandaon  raoceeded 
him,  tbe  latter  soon  ditsipating  what  bis 
ancestor  had  accomnlated  with  so  much 
pains.  Baeing,  biwking,  bQll-baiting — 
every  expensive  amnsement  was  pursued 
by  uie  yonng  Earl  with  feverish,  restiess 
eagerness.  The  Hongbton  Meeting  at 
Newmarket  is  a  solitary  memorial  of  his 
devotion  to  hone-racisg,  and  be  is  credited 
in  local  annals  with  inteodnoing  tbe  present 
breed  of  greybonnds  and  the  practice  of 
coursing  among  tbe  sporting  men  of 
Norfolk  and  Newmarket 

The  premature  death  of  his  grandson, 
without  lawful  progeny,  bronght  Horace 
Walpole  the  title  of  Earl,  for  which  he  had 
so  partJcular  relish,  in  bis  old  age,  and  an 
eneombeiqfQ  estate,  which  bronght  bim 
man  trouble  than  profit  He  had  little 
•ynpathy  with  the  race  of  conntry  squires, 
&l  which  the  Walpoles  had  been  the 
embodiment — perhaps  he  was  not  even  of 
their  blood — and  Horace  never  even  visited 
Houghton  after  it  came  into  bis  possession 
till,  bi  the  year  1797,  bis  body  was  taken 
to  the  damp  and  chilly  mausoleum  of 
the  Walpoles  in  St  Martin's  Chnrch,  at 
Houghton.  A  resting-place  in  St  James's, 
FieeadiUy,  with  a  marble  ura  to  mark  tbe 
spot,  and  an  angel  of  quality  weeping  at 
tbe  tide,  would  have  been  mon  appro- 
priate to  the  career  of  such  a  thorough 
lover  of  the  town  and  the  fashion. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  enter  into 
tbe  family  history  of  tbe  people  of  distinc- 
tion in  Norfolk.  Nowhere  is  the  ground 
more  tluckly  studded  with  parks  and  halls ; 
nowhere  has  tbe  manorial  system  taken 
deeper  root,  or  been  more  universally 
applied.  But  one  family  deserves  men- 
tion, tbonch  loniF  extinct,  not  for  its  own 


importance,  but  as  having  preseryed  to 
posterity  through  a  series  of  lucky  accidents 
a  vivid,  lifelike  chronicle  of  tbe  events  of 
the  dark  and  dulnous  years  of  the  Wsis  of 
the  Boses  and  the  suMequent  period. 

The  Pastoos  were  small  country  gentry 
in  origin,  taking  their  name  from  a  village 
near  the  coast  of  Norfolk  Close  to 
Paston  are  the  remains  of  Broomholm 
Priory,  situate  by  the  seashore,  with  a  flat, 
unbroken  ooast  around,  conspicaoos  afar 
from  sea  and  land,  the  only  building  of 
importance  for  miles  round  about,  and 
used  by  tbe  fishermen  as  a  ses-mark.  The 
holy  rood  of  Broomholm  was  noted  as  a 
wonder-working  relic,  and  many  of  the 
pil^ou  to  Walsin^m  tomed  aside  to 
visit  its  shrine.  With  the  monks  of 
Broomholm  the  Pastooa  were  always  on 
good  terms,  and  by  acting  as  stewards  and 
agents  for  their  worldly  poesesiions, 
acquired  some  little  money,  as  well  a^  some 
influence  outside  their  own  small  local 
circle.  The  first  Faaton  of  note  wss  a  judge 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  One  of  hia  sons  was  a  law-student 
at  Clifford's  Inn ;  another  lived  upon  the 
family  acres,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
a  neiebbouriDg  squire,  who  became  tbe 
chief  letter-writer  of  tbe  family.  At  times 
her  husband  would  be  busy  with  his  court 
leet,  at  others  he  would  don  his  bamesa 
and  aally  forth  to  the  rendezroos  of  an 
army.  Wherever  he  might  be,  ^ntle 
Margaret  was  continually  keeping  him  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  the  neighbourhood. 
John  being  in  London  ill,  his  mother,  the 
judge's  wife,  vowed  an  image  of  wax  of  his 
own  weight  and  that  Mv|;aret,  the  wife, 
should  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham,  and 
to  St  Leonard's,  Norwich.  One  of  tbe 
Pastons  got  wounded  with  an  arrow  at 
the  Battle  of  Bamet,  and  messages  and 
letters  passed  to  and  ^  all  as  commonplace 
and  matter-of-fact  as  you  please. 

The  most  romantic  part  of  the  Paston 
history  is  the  account  of  how  Sir  John  Paston 
became  executor  to  the  noted  Sir  John 
Faatolf,  the  builder  of  Caistor  Castle,  which, 
on  Sir  John's  death,  was  claimed  by  the 
Dnkeof  Koriolkonsomefeudalpretezt  The 
Pastons  held  tbe  castle  agunst  the  Dnke, 
and  this  siege  of  Caistor  Castle  was  a  little 
bit  of  private  war,  mixed  np  with  a  fight 
of  writs  and  prooesses  at  law.  Finally  tbe 
Duke  prevailed  and  gained  the  castle,  and 
Paston  was  pat  to  his  trial  for  the  death  of 
those  slain  m  the  siege,  but  managed  to 
slip  throagh  the  meshes  of  the  law,  and 
makintr  Ms  peace  witii  the  Duke,  all  became 
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smooth  agaiiL  To  Figbtiiig  Pastoiu  bqc- 
ceeded  Lawyer  Pastoiu,  and  then  a  famooB 
Dav«]  captain,  ons  Clement,  who  captared 
the  French  admiral,  Baron  de  St.  Blank- 
heare,  and  kept  him  prisoner  at  his  oastle 
of  Caistar ;  which  reads  like  a  bit  oat  of  a 
comic  opera,  but  seems  to  be  sober  fact 
nevertheless.  Equally  solid  were  the  seven 
thousand  crowns  of  ransom  that  were 
squeezed  out  of  the  baron,  and  the  silver 
flaffon  he  left  behind  him. 

And  thus  the  Pastons  went  on  and 
prospered  from  generation  to  generation, 
till  in  an  evil  hour  one  of  them  was  made 
£arl  of  Yaimonth  b;  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  his  eon  then  married  one 
of  that  King's  natural  daughters.  The 
modest  acres  of  the  Paston  estates  could 
not  sustain  all  this  splendour  and  dignity, 
and  the  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth  came  to 
something  like  want,  and  had  to  dispose 
of  all  his  fanuly  papers,  amon|  them  the 
boarded  letters  of  the  stuxing  times  before 
alluded  to. 

Now,  Norfolk  has  always  abounded  in 
painstaking  antiquaries — that  is,  ever  since 
the  study  of  antiquity  came  into  fashion,  and 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  acquisitive  of 
these  antiquarians  and  collectors  was  Peter 
lo  Neve,  Norroy  king-at-arms,  who  was  also 
alandownerin  Norfolk,at  Witchenhamand 
elsewhere.  It  was,  by  the  way,  tte  father, 
or,  perhaps,  the  uncle  of  this  Peter  who 
was  herald-at-arms  to  Charles  the  First  in 
his  civil  war,  and  who  was  dispatched  by 
that  monarch  to  the  rival  host  at  Edgehill 
to  summon  the  traitors  to  disband  and 
disperse,  with  an  offer  of  the  King's 
gTflcious  pardon  for  instant  compliance. 
All  was  begun  with  due  form  and  ceremony, 
when  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Parliament  forces,  rode 
angrily  up,  and  uncourteonsly  addressing 
the  herald — so  unlike  those  mirrors  of 
courtesy  and  preux  chevaliers  of  old  I — bade 
htm  cease  that  tomfoolery  or  he  would 
have  him  knocked  on  the  head.  Sad 
to  say,  the  herald  did  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  He  ought  to  have  denoonoed  the 
oncourteouB  knight  and  delivered  his 
message  spite  of  all ;  but  the  words  stuck 
in  bis  throat,  and  he  could  only  ride  away, 
pursued  by  the  derisive  laughter  of  his 
foes.  To  return  from  this  digression,  Peter 
le  Neve,  having  become  tho  possesBer  of 
the  Paston  letters,  kept  them  till  his  death ; 
when  bis  collections  were  sold  by  greedy 
heirs-at-law,  who  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  But  another  zealooa  antiquary  was 
lying    in    wait — honest  Tom  Martin,   of 


Palgrave,  who  bought  such  of  the  MSS.  as 
were  sold,  and,  finding  that  Le  Neve's 
widow  had  retained  some  of  the  most 
valuable  in  her  own  possession,  he  gallantly 
married  the  widow,  luid  acquired  the  MS& 
But  Martin's  collections  also  came  to  the 
hammer,  or  would  have  done,  had  not  a 
speculative  chemist,  at  Disa,  one  John 
Worth,  made  a  bid  for  the  whole.  The 
general  bulk  of  Martin's  collections  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  bat  Worth 
retuned  the  Paston  letters,  and  at  his 
death  they  were  porchasad  "by  one  Fenn, 
who  gave  them  to  the  world  by  printing 
and  publishing  them,  to  the  great  delight 
of  Horace  WaJpole  and  the  cognoscenti  of 
that  period.  Feun  thereupon  gave  the  letters 
to  the  King,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  m  reward.  Bat,  strange  to  eky, 
from  that  moment  the  ori^nals  disappeared. 
Now  that  after  all  their  vicissitudes,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  here  was 
full  security  and  honour  in  the  very 
library  of  the  King,  these  unique  documents 
were  spirited  away. 

There  are  still  many  diligent  archeeolo- 
glsts  in  Norfolk  whose  researches  in 
various  directions,  were  there  time 
and  space,  might  afford  a  good  deal  of 
interest  We  might  discourse  of  Yarmouth 
and  its  curious  rela&ns  with  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  and  there  is  much  to  he  aud  of 
the  herring-fishing,  and  the  Dutch  who 
resorted  to  Yarmouth  long  after  the  Cinque 
Ports  men  had  deserted  it 

There  is  Norwich,  too,  with  its  strange 
countrified  appearance,  like  some  enlarged 
villoga 

When  shall  the  muies  by  ftut  Norwich  dvell ! 
asks  Michael  Drayton,  evidently  not 
expecting  such  a  conjunction  j  but  the 
historian  of  the  city  might  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  as  to  those  wno  cultivated  the 
muses,  not  as  at  Edinburgh  upon  &  little 
oatmeal,  bat  upon  solid  Norfolk  beef 
and  dumplings.  The  literary  histoiy  of 
Norwich  is  a  good  deal  connected  with  ita 
commercial  history ;  with  the  Protestant 
immigration  from  France,  and  the  manu- 
factures that  were  founded  here  and  there, 
always  somewhat  exotic  and  forced  in 
their  growth,  and  latterly  tending  rather 
to  decay  than  growth.  Others  again 
might  enlace  upon  the  Cathedral  and 
recall  the  memory  of  the  first  Bishi^ 
of  Norwich,  Losing  that  stirring  builder 
and  worker  in  all  directions  whose  handi- 
work is  visible  in  these  massive  fonndft- 
taons.  There  are  two  grand  old  massive 
,  aolumna  entwined  grotesquely  with  spiral 
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monldingB  in  the  nave  oE  that  cathedral 
vbich  smke  one  with  the  senae  of  a  rode, 
oTerpoweriDg  force,  while  the  giooping^  of 
the  tower  and  treble  apae,  allowing 
for  the  degradations  of  snbaequenb  builders, 
gives  the  impresaioii  of  having  realised  for 
once  the  ordered  and  insolent  strength  of 
Uie  Norman  raca 

It  was  jnst  outside  Norwich,  too,  that 
the  great  rebellion  of  Norfolk  annals  came 
to  ite  cmel  end.  It  was  at  Wjmondham 
the  rebellion  began,  some  milea  to  the 
sonU)  of  Norwich — a  trae  peaaants'  war, 
waged  not  only  against  the  great  nobles, 
whose  claims  were  more  generally  acquiesced 
in,  bat  also  against  the  swarm  of  newly- 
enriched  commercial  aa  well  as  agricultural 
settlers,  who  were  gradually  buying  ap  the 
land  and  taming  their  acqaidtions  to 
the  best  advantage.  A  general  sense  of 
grinding  wrong  and  oppression  drove  the 
poor  feUowa  to  arms,  and  they  made  one 
Eett,  a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  their  leader. 
Kett  seems  to  have  set  up  his  camp  on 
Uoosehold  Heath,  and  to  have  ruled  his 
motley  army  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and 
resolution.  But  bis  levies  broke  before  the 
more  disciplined  order  and  in&Dttelysuperior 
weapons  of  knights  and  men-at-arms,  led 
by  the  proud  and  fated  John  Dudley. 

Bat  Wymondham  recalls  other  more 
recant  and  sinister  memories  than  that  of 
the  patriotic  tanner.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
boarhood  that  the  pre-eminently  great 
murder  of  Norfolk,  and  indeed  of  the  cen- 
tury generally,  was  committed. 

At  Hethel-on-Potaah  Farm  lived  James 
filomefield  Rush,  farmer,  agent,  appraiser, 
auctioneer,  a  man  who  had  meddled  with 
many  things,  and  in  general  with  fair 
success;  butwho  had  entangled  himself  with 
leases,  mortgages,  and  bad  speculations; 
while  the  constant  drain  of  an  irregular 
establishment — if  not  more  than  one — in 
London  had  brought  him  to  hopeless  ruin. 
One  of  the  direct  agents  of  this  ruin,  enact- 
ing his  bond  with  mthlesa,  if  justifiable, 
persistence,  was  &  certain  Mr.  Isaac  Jenny, 
of  Stuifield  Hall,  Bxicorder  of  Norwich, 
chainnsD  of  the  quarter  sessions,  and  a 
man  of  position  and  influence.  Bush's 
bosinesB  relations  with  Mr.  Jermy  had 
been  of  long  standing,  and  were  compli- 
cated with  lawsuits  and  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  general  resolt  was  that, 
in  spite  of  all  bis  wiles  and  devices.  Bush 
was  now  driven  into  a  comer,  and  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  vacate  his  farm,  and 
be^  the  world  again,  without  means,  and 
hampered  by  connections  that  were  without 


legal  sanction.  Thiu  it  was  in  a  spirit 
of  determined  revenge,  rather  than  from  a 
hope  of  aaving  himwlf,  that  Bush  issued 
out,  night  after  night,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
determined  on  the  destraction  of  the 
Jermy  family,  and  stalking  his  foes  with 
savage  and  terrible  persistence. 

Stanfield  Hall  was  a  handsome,  but  not 
extensive,  Tudor  muision,  with  some 
sinister  memories  even  then  clingiDg  to  it 
as  the  birthplace — so  tradition  baa  it — of 
Amy  Bobaui,  from  whence  the  brilliant 
Lord  Dudley  had  lured  her  to  become  his 
half-acknowledged  brida  It  was  occupied 
at  this  date  by  Isaac  Jermy,  who  was  a 
widower,  his  son  and  his  son's  wife,  and  a 
small  establishment  of  servants.  On  the 
fatal  night,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
there  was  heard  a  knocking  at  the  hall- 
door,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  which— if  it 
had  not  been  a  preconcerted  arrangement 
made  with  Kush  —  Mr.  Jermy  left  bis 
dining-room  and  went  out  into  the  porch. 
Here  Bush  shot  him  down,  and  stalked 
into  the  hall  a  masked  figure,  putting 
the  terrified  butler  to  flight  by  a  gesture ; 
and  on  the  way  meeting  young  Jermy, 
despatched  him  with  a  second  shot  Then 
coolly  loading  his  weapon  —  a  double- 
barrelled  blunaerbuss — Bush  made  for  the 
kst  of  the  family — young  Mrs.  Jermy. 
A  maid-servant  interfering,  received  the 
contents  of  one  barrel,  and  Mrs.  Jermy 
fell  before  the  second ;  but  these  last  were 
not  mortal  wonnds,  and  eventually  the  two 
women  recovered,  and  were  able  to  give 
evidenca 

Still,  the  evidence  of  identification  was 
but  slender,  and  Biuh  might  have  escaped 
the  gallows  but  for  the  evidence  of  his  ill- 
used  paramour,  Emily  Saadford,  who,  fired 
by  her  own  wrongs  and  her  horror  of  the 
crime,  gave  every  detail  of  his  movements 
— of  his  behaviour — of  his  words— im- 
plying long-chenshed  plans  of  vengeance ; 
in  fact,  fastened  the  rope  firmly  about  his 
neck  with  her  weak,  childish  bands. 


A  COBAL  WOEKER. 

A  STORY. 

Tee  very  ground  was  ruddy  with  the 
dust  of  the  coral;  yes,  all  along  the  highway 
from  Naples  out  to  the  arid  slopes  of 
Vesuvius  and  to  PompeiL 

How  a  trade  monopolises  one's  very  in- 
stincts 1  To  live  in  Torre  del  Qreco  means 
that  as  soon  as  one's  fingers  have  grown 
sure,  89  soon  as  one's  mind  can  grasp  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  we  wrong 


Tray  of  driUiDg  a  hole  in  the  hud  cont!, 
one  becomes  a  coral-worker. 

AU  Uie  world  gets  a  living  oat  of 
coral  in  some  way  or  other.  At  least, 
all  the  world  may  do  this;  but  do  not 
the  men  and  the  boyi  know  the  pleanire 
of  doing  nothing)  How  they  he  there 
on  the  ttones  about  the  old  qaays!  AH 
alcDg  the  big  open  ways  of  Santa  Lneia, 
one  may  see  them.  No  matter  if  they 
be  halfclad,  they  are  so  warm  in  the 
eun  and  the  dear  dirt  they  love  I  They 
mnst  love  the  dirt,  or  they  would  nottlave 
existed  in  it  for  so  many  generationa  The 
wonder  ia  that  ferer  and  her  hideoua  com- 
panions do  not  bunt  rampant  and  fnlly 
armed  from  out  of  the  masiee  and  dens  of 
dirt !  It  larka  there,  of  coarse,  and  it 
kills  some ;  but,  one  day — one  day  soon, 
perhaps — N^aples  will  be  decimated  of  her 
populous,  noisy  hordes,  and  one  day,  the 
Eunny,  laughing,  gay  city  will  monni  and 
will  cry  in  terror. 

Yon  may  say  that  the  coral-worken  do 
not  live  in  Naples,  that  Torre  del  Greco, 
where  they  do  live,  ia  not  Naples;  but 
that  is  only  making  a  distinction  that  is 
worth  nothing. 

When  did  yon  leave  the  last  street  of 
Naples,  and  when  were  you  in  the  firat  one 
of  Torre  del  Greco  1  Yon  are  only  a 
Btranger,  looking  at  the  pictnreBque  scenes 
of  Naples,  and  you  go  driTing  Inxnrioasly 
along^ — along — along  till  you  come  to 
Pompeii — yon  cannot  say  we  are  wrong  1 

The  high,  white-plastered  houses  were 
massed  closely  together;  there  was  a 
MagazEino  for  one  thing,  and  a  Magazzino 
for  another,  if  one  were  to  believe  what  was 
painted  up  on  the  upper  floors ;  down  below 
on  the  ground-floor,  were  always  dark, 
cavernons  openings — rooms.  A  door  might 
stand  open,  and  one  might  see  within  a 
bedstead  or  a  roUed-up  mattress  making  a 
lighter  form  of  Eomething  in  the  dim  dark- 
neas,  a  wooden  chair  might  be  set  vitbJn 
Ihe  doorway,  but  certainly  wooden  chairs 
would  be  tet  outside  it. 

Such  hundreds  of  dwellings  there  are 
alike,  we  must  pick  oat  one  from  the  many. 

Every  doorway  has  its  pink  cloud, 
colouring  the  white  dust  of  the  ground 
about  iL  Do  not  venture  to  ask  how  many 
call  snch  a  dim  room  home  1 

It  was  early  morning,  an  early  spring 
morning,  to  be  exact,  with  a  dear,  cool 
breeze  m>m  off  the  sunny  bay. 

By  a  dooiway  in  Torre  del  Greco  there 
was  a  wooden  table  set,  and  two  girls  sat 
by  U  at  work  with  bits  of  coral  about 


them.  Beyond  them  were  more  chain — 
in  bi(A,  a  whole  household  seemed  to  be 
established  under  the  shadow  of  the  big 
white  house.  Indoor  domestic  work 
evidently  did  not  exist,  or,  we  will  say 
was  done ;  a  hideous  old  crone  was 
squatting  on  a  three-l^ged  stoo).  Down 
at  her  feet  was  a  child  nearly  naked.  At 
one  moment  he  rolled  in  the  dost,  and  the 
next  he  was  clambering  up  to  his  mother's 
knee;  she — the  mother — aat  composedly 
knitting.  A  girl  stood,  leaning  her  shoulder 
against  the  wall,  beside  the  old  crone,  spin- 
ning flax.  Another  girl  was  sitting  on  a 
chur  rather  forward,  iu  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, for  was  not  her  young  aunt  dressing 
her  luur  for  the  day  1  One  does  a  deal  of 
decoration  oat  in  the  streets  of  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  it  was  'Ctnta's  day  to  be  made 
beautiful.  So  the  long  black  tavsses  were 
plaited  and  coiled  round  and  round  the 
dainty  head.  Stop  I  a  tonch  here,  and  a 
touch  there,  and  the  soil  toss  of  fringe 
above  the  low,  dark  forehead  was  lovely. 

"  Now  you'll  do ! " 

Of  course  this  was  sud  in  Italian ;  but 
what  the  gay  aunt  said  meant  something 
like  these  words.  She  gave  'Ciuta  a  little 
posh,  and  she  threw  out  her  arms,  a« 
much  as  to  eay  she  had  done  a  good  day's 
work. 

"  Are  we  to  do  your  share  as  well  as  onr 
own  t "  called  one  of  the  coral-workera 

"  Ah,  hut  I  should  like  that  t "  'CinU 
replied,  riaing,  and  shaking  her  aktrt 

The  sud  skirt  was  of  some  green  staff, 
and  bore  three  bands  of  yellow  npon  its 
hem.  Above  waa  a  wlr''-  garment,  lo^a 
and  full,  that  rose  nearly  to  her  throat, 
and  had  loose  sleeves  to  the  elbow. 

"  Come — e  subito,  subito  ! "  (quickly, 
quickly  I)  cried  one  of  the  busy  girls. 

She  wore  a  pink  cotton  slort,  with  a 
dingy  brown  bodice,  but  the  brown  was 
relieved  by  a  bright  orange  kerchief.  She 
shook  out  a  string  of  threaded  coraL 

The  girl  facing  her  was  drilling  holes. 
'Cinta,  too,  should  have  been  drilling  holes, 
for  'Mena — or  Filomena — had  threaded 
almost  all  the  bits  there  were  to  thread. 
If  yon  have  been  to  Naples,  yon  will  know 
of  the  cheap  strings  of  coral  the  men  and 
boys  hawk  about  the  Chiaja  for  so  Httla 
So  little  !  They  aak  yon  plenty,  but  ttiey 
will  take  jost  anyttung.  Only,  do  not 
show  you  are  ignorant;  tell  them  yon 
know  they  are  only  the  broken  pieces  left 
from  flnar  work,  then  a  few  soldi  will  boy 
a  string. 

"Yes,  it  is  easy  for  yon   to  workl" 
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'Ointa  cried,  still  holding  &loof.  "Your 
vork  is  no  woA  1  Jmt  cniuge  with  ma,  or 
with  Mariana  there.  Will  ^on  do  that  t " 
"  One  day  —  not  to-day.  Ah,  look  1 
there  are  iome  more  strangers  dririns 
along.  Hov  good  to  be  a  rich  Ingleae,  and 
only  to  take  one's  pleasure  ! " 

"  What  do  yon  knov  1 "  Mariana  looked 
op  from  her  drilling  of  holei.  "Would  I 
be  an  Inglssa  t  No  1  They  say,  vhere 
tiiey  live  there  is  no  son,  and  there  is  snotr 
all  aay — all  day  and  all  night,  too,  in  Ae 
winter." 

"I  don't  believe  it" 

'Cinta  was  adll  gazing  outwards.  Many 
little  curiages,  and  some  big  ones,  were 
rolling  along  the  road.  Of  course,  all 
their  occnpantawere  going  out  to  Pompeii 
The  driren  cracked  their  loDg  whips, 
sod  screamed  "  Yah  1  vah  I "  and  they 
landed  or  abused  their  horses,  and  they 
flung  their  jokes  at  other  driyera,  all  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  and  always 
with  gesticulations  violent  enongh  to  ex- 
haust ^e  energy  of  any  bnt  a  Samson  or 
a  Neapolitan. 

"  Well,  111  work  bow  ;  but — I  am  going 
to  Pompeii" 

She  nodded  her  pretty  dark  head  as  she 
pushed  'Mena  a  bit  aside,  stealing  a  corns 
of  her  chair  for  her  own  behoof. 

"  Yoa  I     And    how    will    yon    go  I 

Mariana  asked  iocrednloualy.  "'When,toot 

"  Domenica  "  f  Sunday)  was  the  one  word. 

"  Ah  I "  and   Mena  dapped  her  brown 

hands,  "  then  I  know.     What  I  sud  w 

truth.     Listen,  yon  Mariana  1 " 

She  oeased  threadiug  her  bits  of  coral 

"  Have  I  not  heard  yon  once  1 "  the  other 

giri  answered.  "Once  is  enough.    Pasquale 

Stingo  is  not  my  brother;    what  is  he 

to  me  1 "    She  waved  her  baud  with   a 

haughty  gestura     "He  is  a  gran' signer,  far 

too  ^eat  for  me  to  know  anything  about" 

"  Cb6,  chd,  ch&  I "  the  gay  aunt  broke  in. 

"What  do  I  hear,  and  what  do  I  seet 

Mariana  pretends  to  be  scornful,  and  her 

face Beware,  my  little  one,  or  it  will 

be  said  that  when  a  girl  shows  anger  it 
shows  that  she  has  a  wound." 

"You  are  wise,  tanta  mia,"  the  girl 
retorted,  "but  yon  may  make  a  mistake." 
"  Tchah,  tchui  I  Pasquale  will  not  need 
long  ears  to  hear  what  yon  say."  And  the 
woman  laoghbgly  toraed  from  the  girls, 
and  bowed  low,  waving  her  hands  at  the 
same  time. 

A  carriage  was  passing,  and  a  man  on  i 
the  box  bowed  likewise,  taking  off  his  hat 


was  a  handsome  Neapolitan ;  his  head  wa< 
closely  cropped,  and  he  wore  the  trimmest 
of  trim  moustaches,  A  crimson  necktie 
was  tied  loosely  at  his  throat.  For  all  else 
his  dress  was  bimply  that  which  any  young 
man  might  wear  in  aay  Eoropean  capitu 
in  sammer-time.  It  was  simply  a  ught 
suit  Also,  he  wore  faultless  gloves  of  the 
proper  tan-colour.     Certainly  he  looked  a 

Sntlemao,  and  no  first  genueman  of  any 
id  could  have  bowed  with  more  finished 
grace  than  he  had  done. 

He  was  just  a  Neapolitan  —  Pasqnale 
Stingo,  the  first  cicerone  of  the  city,  Hs 
was  out  day  after  day  with  strangers ; 
day  aft«r  day,  day  after  day,  was  he  easily 
taking  his  ten  or  twenty  lire.  Surely  he 
was  nch — a  "  gras'  signor,"  as  Mariana  had 
said. 

'Ointa  was  rosy,  and  she  alone  of  the 
three  girls  had  not  bowed.     She  was  shy. 

After  that  she  worked  away  harder 
Him  either  of  her  companions.  They 
chattered,  and  more  than  once  they  nodded 
gaily  to  some  of  their  iriends  passing  by. 
%inta,  generally  the  most  tolkatiTe,  said 
scarcely  a  word. 

All  that  morning  sbe  had  been  feeling  a 
very  grand  personage— what  girl  of  her 
sort  would  not  be  justly  elated  to  have 
such  a  mas  as  Pasqnale  select  her  for  his 
betrothed  1  Yes,  she  was  that,  and  the 
notice  of  the  betrothal  would  be  posted 
np  at  the  proper  office  in  a  few  days.  Then 
Sunday  would  come,  and  he  would  take  her 
out  to  Pompeii;  she  would  see  the  wonder- 
ful place.  Yes,  though  one  would  scarcely 
believe  it,  'Ginta  had  never  gone  farther 
from  home  than  Torre  Annunziata  on  the 
one  hand  and  Naples  on  the  other. 

And  then,  with  all  her  greatness  upon 
her,  she  hod  been  a  little  fool,  and  had 
been  ashamed  to  nod  and  smile  at 
Pasquale.  Whatever  had  possessed  her  1 
So  she  worked  and  worked,  and  was  in  a 
fiery  little  passion  of  anger  with  herself  all 
the  time. 

Of  course,  her  companions  did  not  leave 
her  alone,  bnt  said  sharp  things  to  her, 
and  teased  her.  Each  girl  had  her  own 
way.  "Mena  was  good-natured,  bnt  we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  Mariana ;  this  was, 
perhaps,  because  'Mena  was  rich  in  a  lover 
of  her  own,  young  Donato  Fusco,  who 
worked  at  the  great  macaroni  factory, 
while  Mariana  luid  no  one  who  admired 
her  in  that  way. 

"  You  were  cruel,"  'Mens  was  saying 

_ , "Cruel!"    Mariana    was  scornful  and 

and  waving  it  below  his  feet,  ^ost     He  I  satirical  in  her  littie  way.     "  Cruel !    You 
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do  not  kaov  what  the  word  meanB.  la 
she  not  rather  &  wise  woman  t  Ah,  'Cinta 
sees  far,  ahe  knows  the  vanity  and  the 
conceit  of  the  men ;  she  will  drag  Fasqoale 
to  her  feet,  if  only  she  can  be  haaghty 
long  enough  1  Keep  it  ap,  'Cinta — keep  it 
npl" 

"  And  yon  say — yon,  Mariana,  say  that 
Pasqnale  has  vanity  and  has  conceit  1 " 
'Cinta  cried  hotly,  with  eyes  aflame,  and 
her  brown  hand  working  angrily.  "  What 
do  you  know  1  You  do  not  dare  to  aay  that 
twice  1     I  will — I  will " 

What  a  little  tigress  she  was  1 

"  Basta,  bastal"  Mariana  answered  with 
scornful  quietness.  "  Paaqnale  is  a  man — 
is  he  not  1 " 

"  He  is  not  what  yon  say ! "  was  the 
retort,  "  You  are  jealous,  but — would  he 
ever  think  of  you?     You  that  are " 

"  Come,  'Cinta,"  'Mena  began. 

For  the  moment  the  girl  was  quieted ; 
as  to  Mariana  she  had  been  quiet,  too  qni«t, 
all  along.  I^ow,  at  this  point,  her  eyes 
flashed,  though  she  spoke  even  more 
unconcernedly : 

"You  take  too  mnch  trouble,  'Mena 
mia !  Is  it  not  all  a  play  t  It  is  amusing  to 
see  the  anger  of  the  little  one.  Ha,  ha  I 
But,  'Cinta,  I  speak  sense  for  all  that 
Snub  Pasqnale  and  he  will  worship  you. 
Now  you  worship  him — yes,"  she  nodded, 
"I  know.  Does  he  not  hold  you  in  his 
fingers  to  do  as  he  likes ) " 

Here  she  held  up  her  hand,  squeezing 
thumb  and  finger  tips  all  together  with 
the  Neapolitan  gesture  that  can  be  made  to 
point  every  sharp  meaning  under  the  sun. 
Then  all  at  once  she  fell  to  work  again. 

"  It  is  false,  you — ^you — you " 

"She  only  teases — ■ — "  'Mena  began  con- 
solii^ly- 

"Then  let  her  tease  you.  Would  you 
bear  it  1 "  'Cinta  was  very  angry. 

'Mena  only  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
laughed.  Mariana  could  not  help  one  more 
word. 

"But  how  can  I  tease  'Mena  1  Is  not 
her  Donato  just  one  of  ns  t  He  works ;  he 
is  nogran'  signer  like  your  Fasquale.    No.' 

"Heisasgood,  you  tongue  of  a  serpent  I' 
and  'Mena  was  suddenly  standing  upright, 
and  her  good-temper  had  turned  to  a  flash 
of  fire.  "  Would  inch  a  man  as  either 
Pasquale  or  Donato  look  at  the  face  of 
Mariana  1  Ah,  but  I  am  your  enemy  if 
you  say  that  word  again." 

"  Dear,  dear,  and  yon  laughed  just  now 
at  the  thought  of  my  teasing  I  Sball  I  dare 
to  speak)    No."   ShefallsileBtatiu»aenb 


"  No,  no,  I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
I  told  you  I  had  found  a  gran'  signor  for 
myself.     Ha,  ha  1    Do  you  think  I  would 
take  either  Pasquale  or  Donatot" 
"  I  do  not  beueve "  'Mena  said. 

Fasquale  had  gone  driving  along  with 
his  BtrangeiB.  Ah,  he  was  a  proud  man, 
he  knew  he  was  the  best  guide  in  Naples ; 
if  he  had  not  been  that,  would  the  manager 
of  th«  new  hotel  have  taken  him  up  and 
have  ensured  to  him  such  a  good  season  T 
No,  certainly  he  would  not.  He  would 
have  been  standing  about  at  street-comers, 
01  he  would  have  been  living  on  his  wits 
at  Pompeii,  or  at  San  Martino,  or  at 
Camaldoli,  jtut  trying  to  get  what  costom 

\\t  be  thrown  in  his  way  by  strangers 
happening  to  come  out  without  a  guide. 

Now  he  was  settled — yes,  well  settled, 
and  with  so  good  a  wife  a3  'Cinta  Carelli 
would  be,  he  would  soon  be  as  pro«»rouB 
as  any  man  in  Naples.  These  had  been 
his  aentimentfl  as,  in  the  early  fresh  morn- 
ing, he  had  rolled  luxuriously  through 
Toire  del  Greco,  and  had  looked  out  Sot 
'Cinta. 

Such  a  number  of  bows  he  got,  he  heard 
some  quick  laughter  and  some  merry 
EngllBh  words  from  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  carriaga  Fasquale  did  not 
quite  understand  English,  but  he  knew  he 
was,  or  rather  his  friends  were,  amusing 
these  peopla 

Then  someone  said  a  gay  word  to 
him,  and  he  proudly  answered  that  his 
"  promeesa  sposa  "  was  amongst  the  girls. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  remeinbered 
that  'Cinta  had  made  him  no  sign.  It  was 
nothing — nothing;  he  would  scold  her 
when  he  saw  her  in  the  evening. 

But  all  day  his  foreigners  would  at^  at 
Pompeii;  they  were  too  devoted.  "Diey 
would  not  fear  the  heavy,  fiery  air ;  they 
would  explore  and  would  read  their  red 
books,  and  would  measure,  and  would  see 
places  a  second  time.  What  folly !  he 
groaned  to  himself ;  what  would  theyleam 
which  had  not  been  learnt  hundreds  of 
years  ago) 

The  tenth  was  that  he  kept  continually 
thinking  of  the  strangeness  of  'CintiL  Why 
had  she  not  looked  up  and  nodded  to 
himl 

But  at  last  the  strangers  were  ready. 
They  were  tired,  and  they  aeked  him  no 
more  questions  ;  almost  silently  they  drove 
along  from  the  burning,  dry,  grey,  dusty 
country,  into  the  old  streets.  Hie  tall 
I  houses  were  in  shadow ;  the  dr  wu  alnuat 
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diilly  from  off  the  sea ;  the  people  were  no 
longer  boey  hanging  ont  the  macaroni  to 
dry ;  work  waa  over — even  the  women  and 
girU  had  done  coral  work  for  the  day. 

Bat  the  childraii  were  rolling  about  and 
pl»ing  and  the  girls  coold  stand  and  talk. 

There  were  all  the  Cavelli  girls  oat,  and 
the  grandmother,  and  the  mother,  and  the 
aunt.  Men,  too,  mostly  yoaag  men. 
Pasqaale,  looking  from  a  little  distance, 
sbvked  his  trim  moostache,  and  set  his 
new  hat  more  firmly  on  his  brow ;  should 
he  not.  In  the  shortest  of  time,  burst  apon 
them  like  a  prince  among  peasants  t 

The  carriage  rolled  past;  'Mena  was 
■tandine  on  pne  side  with  Donato — a  good 
fallow  taat ! — but  why  should  'Cinta  langh 
with  Donato's  brother  1  Oiavolo  1  why 
■hoold  she  laugh  with  any  man}  and 
Pasqaale  noond  hii  white  teeth.  Ha 
woDld  pay  ner  out 

There  wm  Mariana,  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  standing  forward,  nearly  ander 
the  hotms'  feet.  One  does  many  things 
that  are  foolish  onder  an  angry  impnlse. 
Paeqnale  made  a  great  fosa  of  taking  off 
lus  hat  to  Mariana.  The  others  were  too 
bnsy  to  see  him. 

By-and-by,  Poaqoale  did  swoop  down 
upon  the  party.  He  forgot  that  he  was  to 
be  as  a  pnnee  amongst  them,  all  by  reason 
of  hii  good  luck  and  his  good  cioUies ;  he 
showed  tiiem  that  he  was  most  nnprincely 
in  temper.  He  was  angry,  he  was  jealoas, 
and  he  was  rade  to  'Cinta,  and  he  sburted 
a  wild  flirtation  with  Mariana 

She  was  not  a  nioe  girl ;  she  took  him 
in  his  wild  hnmottr,  and  she,  being  strong 
of  will,  fanned  the  evil  that  was  in  him. 

He  was  not  bad  at  heart — nay,  he  had 
been  vety  good  at  heart,  bat,  for  the  time, 
he  had  loet  the  rale  over  himself,  and  his 
fiery    Neapolitan    blood    was    ready  for 


UTthing. 
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le  end  was  that  Pasqnala  never  went 
to  the  Kiave  oflicial  abont  his  betrothal  to 
'Cinta,  ont  let  Mariana  think  that  it  woold 
be  her  name,  and  not  het  sister's,  which 
woold  Tei7  soon  be  posted  np  with  that  of 
Pasqaale  Stinga 

Tikere  was  nothing  fbr  'Cinta  to  do  bnt 
jost  to  work  on  at  her  coral-work — one 
must  have  bread,  however  little  else  one 
may  exist  on. 

Time  went  on,  and  things  were  as  they 
always  were,  when  the  hot  weather  came 
the  strangers  ^o  hoaght  the  coral  and 
who  needed  the  ^wdes  all  went  sway,  and 
Naples  had  jost  its  own  people  and  their 
saaalor  and  dirt.     And  Ute  son  sooTched 


and  the  fever  took  away  some — one  never 
knew  who  was  likely  to  go;  yoong  or  old, 
one  never  knew. 

Bnt  it  was  always  so — one  could  not 
change  one's  life  because  there  was  the 
fever.  When  it  came,  one  wonid  naturally 
go  to  ohorch  a  little  more  often,  and  one 
woold  try  to  give  more  candles  to  Madonna ; 
and  where  they  had  left  the  shrines  and 
pictures  of  the  s^nts  on  the  walls  of  the 
streets,  one  would  be  sure  to  kneel  for  a 
moment,  as  the  padre  said  they  should  do. 

Mariana  was  tiresome;  she  had  no 
faith,  she  had  no  respect  for  anything. 

"  Yes  1 "  she  one  aay  cried ;  "  we  are  to 
do  that    What  is  the  use  1 " 

"  Silence  I "  And  the  grandmother's  old 
voice  was  like  a  pipe  out  of  tune. 

Mariana  only  shra|ged  her  Bhonlders,  and 
set  her  fingers  to  knot  anew  her  crimson 
kerchief, 

"Will  yool"  the  old  hag  cried,  and 
stopped.  "Tee,  it  is  yon  and  the  like  of 
yon  who  will  bring  the  evil  sickness  upon 
ua  Ah,  it  came  once  before,  and  do  I 
not  know  1  Hundreds,  theosands  will  die 
in  the  streets  !  Yoa  have  no  faith ;  you 
think  no  more  of  the  holy  saints  than  yoa 
do  of— of — of  me  1 ". 

"  Nonna  mia  I "  (my  grandmother)  "  yoa 
are  onkind  to  say  it  so  t  Do  I  not  tlunk 
much — all  the  world  of  you  1 "  And 
Mariana  made  a  show  of  being  hart 
"  Bat  can  I  make  so  much  faith  I  I  do 
more  than  many ;  evenr  week  I  carry  a 
new  white  candle  to  Madonna" 

Yes,  and  yoo  jeer  at  the  blessed  sunte 
as  yon  pass  them  I "  The  old  woman  shook 
her  withered  finger  at  the  girl 

"Well,  can  they  mind  mucht"  And 
Mariana  was  very  lofty.  "  Can  they  mind 
much,"  she  repeated,  "when  they  let  them- 
selves be  painted  out  with  one  splash  of 
the  brash  t " — and  a  gestare  showed  the 
action  she  meant  "If  a  saint  has  a  great 
power,  why  does  he  let  an  infidel  like 
Tomaso  down  there  dash  a  lot  of  nasty 
whitewash  over  him  and  hide  him  for  ever 
and  ever  1 " 

The  blessed  angels  save  us  I"  the  grand- 
mother cried  in  nndisguised  horror.  "What 
mnst  be  eoming  when  these  things  are  done, 
and  the  very  children  look  on  and  are 
allowed  to  say,  like  her, '  It  is  right  1  it  is 
right!'" 

"You  gioan  too  much,"  her  daughter 
pot  in — ^the  girl's  mother.  "  The  fever  has 
not  been  nearly  so  bad  this  year." 

"  The  fever  J  There  is  a  worse  thiiw 
than  the  fever  1 "  and  the  old  woman  ahook 
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oat  h«r  hands  in  impotent  fear  and 
terror. 

"Bah!  the  Bhtpe  bring  that  aickneasl 
Let  the  ships  and  the  sulon  keep  away  1" 

The  woman  moved  away  with  her 
knitting. 

"They  will  not  see— no  one  sees.  Bat 
I  hare  known  it,  and  it  will  come,"  the 
grandmother  went  on  to  herself.  "  When 
they  are  all  dead,  and  only  one  looks  on, 
what  then  1 " 

Again  time  ran  on. 

If  there  had  been  much  illness  in  Naples, 
the  people  foi^t  it ;  they  are  so  volatile, 
BO  light-hearted.  The  winter  came,  and  it 
was  aflonrisbing  time.  Strangers  came  and 
brought  their  wealth,  and  there  was  no 
more  talk  amongst  the  people  about  the 
dreadfiil  u^ness — it  had  shown  itself  and 
had  gone. 

The  girbi  plied  Uieir  trade  as  coral 
workers ;  then,  when  '  winter  was  over, 
'Mena  went  away  to  be  Donato  Fusco's 
wife.  He  book  her  to  live  out  at  the  far 
distant  opposite  end  of  Naples,  and  one 
rarely  saw  her. 

'Cinta  worked  on,  bub  she  was  not  gay. 
Mariana  grew  less  and  less  fond  of  work ; 
Bhe  was  wild  with  gaiety,  and  fiirted  with 
Pasquale  whenever  he  gave  her  a  chance, 
and  if  not  with  him,  then  with  any  other 
who  came  in  her  way. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Pasquale  came 
purposely  amongst  them  all 

He  had  to  tell  them  of  a  good  offer  he 
had  had  to  become  courier  to  an  English 
family.  Naples  was  emptying,  visitors 
were  going,  though  it  was  only  spring. 

"  Yes '.  Mariana  screamed.  "  They  are 
all  cowards,  those  foreigners — do  I  not 
know  t  They  hear  of  the  sickness — miles 
and  miles  away — that  la  nonna  trembles  at, 
and  they  will  fly.  You  would  fly  with 
them  1 "  and  die  pointed  her  flnger  at  him 
and  laughed. 

Naturally  he  flushed  with  anger. 

"  I  am  a  coward,  am  1 1 " 

"  Cbh,  ch*,  ch6 1  yoa  are  easily  offended  ! 
And  did  I  ever  say  so  rude  a  word  to  yon, 
my  gran'  signor  1 " 

She  danoad  round  before  him. 

"  You  meant  it  I "  'Ointa  put  in  with  a 
warm  decision. 

How  glad  ah«  would  be  if  Pasquale  would 
go ;  it  would  carry  him  to  safety,  to  a  cool, 
msh  land,  and — and  the  weariness  of  life 
would  be  over  for  her.  Surely  it  wonld  be 
better  to  have  Pasquale  always  oub  of  her 


reach  than  to  see  him  as  she  did  now. 
Se«Dg  him  and  hearing  him  as  she  did  now, 
listenmg  so  often  to  Mariana's  stingfog 
words,  were  simply  too  much  torture  fw 
her.  Life  was  a  weariness.  'Cinta  was 
everyday  envying  her  old  grandmother, 
who  must  die  one  day  soon.  So  she  spoke 
warmly,  and  for  the  moment  threw  off  tht 
control  she  had  learnt  to  put  upon  herseli 

"  Take  it,  Pasquale,"  ehe  cried  in  h« 
impulsive  way ;  "  take  the  offer.  It  will 
be  good  for  jon  ! " 

"You  think  as  Mariana  thinks!"  he 
cried.     "  You— 'Ointa  % " 

"  No,  no,  no '. "  and  pressing  her  hands 
together  she  extended  them  imploringly. 
Her  eyes  were  aflame,  and  for  a  moment 
her  brown  face  was  crimson.  Then,  as  her 
hot  words  poured  from  her,  a  grey  paleness 
came  in  place  of  the  fiery  colour.  "  No,  no ; 
what  I  think  is  the  very  opposite.  Do  I  not 
know  you,  Pasquale  Sbingol  If  she  says 
you  are  a  coward,  I  say  you  are  brave ;  if 
she  says  you  fly,  I  say — I  say  that " 

"  'Cinta,  yon  are  absurd ! "  The  oUier 
girl  spoke  scornfully. 

"But  she  is  true — Iwonld  fly."  The 
young  man  was  very  quiet 

Mariana  laughed  again 

"It  is  not  truel"  'Cmta  said  tbese  woids 
under  her  breath. 

"  But  it  is  true— quite  true,"  Fasqoale 
repeated.  "Listen.  I  go  as  courier  to 
England,  and  I  tell  my  signor  Uiat  if  I  go 
with  him  my  wife  wUl  uso  need  to  go 
with  me." 

"Ah,  your  wifet  Do  we  know 
her,  Signor  Pasquale  1"  Mariana  aafced 
ireeringLy. 

He  waved  her  off. 

"  When  I  reach  England  I  make  myself 
independent.  I  have  a  shop,  a  business ;  my 
wife  cooks  the  dinner — we  live  well  Ah,  & 
my  wife  will  fly  with  me,  then  I  fly.  'Cinta, 
aaima  mia,  you  know  you  will  be  my  wife  I" 

Yes,  'Cinta  did  know;  how  could  she 
help  but  know,  when  Pasquale,  before  she 
had  time  to  tjilnk  a  moment,  had  hcc 
tightly  in  his  wms  1 

As  she  did  not  try  to  free  herself,  he 
must  have  taken  her  silence  for  consent. 
Mariana  heard  no  more,  but  fled  away;  hei 
temper  never  was  one  of  the  besL 

Before  the  summer  was  there,  PnEquale 
and  his  wife  were  away  from  Naples.  It 
was  well;  the  old  grandmother's  fearawere 
verified — more  than  verified. 

The  gay,  laughing  city  mourned  in  eon- 
.  Bteraation.     This  direful  sicknesa  had  come. 
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The  fates  aeemed  all  to  be  blomng  one 
way  JTut  then,  and  Phil  was  most  cerhunly 
ndtner  eMIful  nor  reootved  enough  to 
"laveer"  against;  then.  They  blev  him 
straight  into  Hyde  Park,  after  he  left 
Gnfton  Street  "  Snrely,"  he  said  to  bim- 
self,  "a  stretch  over  the  frosty  grass 
irill  be  the  best  thing  to  bring  my  wits 
back  agun  1 "  And  they  sent  irhirling 
right  across  bis  path  a  bToagham,  in  which 
was  aeat«d  a  lady  in  deep  mourning. 

Phil  knew  in  a  moment  this  was  Mrs. 
Thome,  before  even  the  broagham  palled 
np  alongdde  of  hiin,  and  the  lady  beckoned 
to  him  with  her  card-case.  He  wished  her, 
to  say  the  least,  in  another  hemisphere,  so 
indi^toaed  did  he  feel  to  discnas  with  her 
Rodney  and  Rodney's  affairs — a  eabject 
wluch  he  felt  sare  would  come  uppermost 
— ^t  morning. 

Her  first  words  proved  to  him  his  eon- 
,  joctore  was  correct, 

I  "I  was  ^ing  to  call  on  you  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Wickbam,  to  ask  your  assistance 
on  a  matter  connected  with  my  son's  will. 
Perhaps  toq  con  spare  me  three  minates 
now,  while  I  explain  it  to  yoa." 

She  might  have  been  saying  "  my  son's 
martiage-eettlement,"  for  the  calm,  unemo- 
tional manner  in  which  she  ottered  the 
words.  Yet  Phil,  as  he  looked  closely  at 
her,  thonght  he  hod  never  seen  a  woman 
more  changed  by  grief  in  so  short  a  time  as 
Bodney's  mother.  She  had  aged  by  at 
least  ten  years ;  her  hair  was  white  as  the 
snow  which  lay  on  the  untrodden  grass; 
her  fine,  arched  brows  were  drawn  into  a 


close,  lowering  frown ;  her  face  looked 
sonken,  withered,  yet  withal  stem  and ' 
hard  as  iroa 

She  interpreted  Phil's  bow  to  be  one  of 
acquiescence^  and  proceeded  to  explain  ber  < 
wi^es. 

I  am  joat  returning  from  my  solicitor's, 
I  heard  my  son's  will  was  placed  in  their 
hands  by  yon,  so  I  need  not  repeat  to  yon  < 
its  contents.  I  need  not  also,  I  suppose, 
tell  yon  how  repugnant  to  my  feelings 
would  be  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  wiS. 
That  fact  must  be  patent  to  alL" 

Possibly  Phil's  rused  eyebrows  ezpreesed  ' 
that  the  fact,  at  any  rate,  was  not  patent 
to  him,  for  Mm  Thome's  manner  visibly 
increased  in  frostiness  as  she  went  on  : 

"  I  think  it  due  to  you,  as  executor  to 
my  son's  will,  Mr.  Wickhom,  to  be  per- 
fectly candid  on  this  matter  with  you,  and ' 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  sooner  than  hand 
over  one  splinter  of  my  son's  poBseBsions 
to — to  this  youig  person  he  mentions  in 
his  will,  I  would  contest  the  matter  in  a 
court  of  law." 

"I  do  not  think  Miss  Selwyn  would  be 
likely  to  contest  the  matter  with  you  in  a 
court  of  law,"  said  Phil,  wishing  to  show 
unmistakably  on  which  side  his  sympathies 
were  enlisted. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  It  In  that 
case  I  imagine  she  will  be  likely  to  accept 
the  offer  I  hare  made  to  her  throngh  my 
lawyers  of  full  money-value  for  my  son  a 
property  in  lien  of  the  property  itsdf." 
Phil  mode  his  face  a  blank, 
"I  really  have  no  authority  to  say 
whether  she  will  or  wiU  not,  Mrs.  Thome. 
I  only  know  that  she  has  received  such  on 
offer.'' 

"But  yon  seem  to  me — or  it  is  possible, 
I  shonld  say,  that  you  may  hare  some 
in&uence  with  this  yoong  person,  and  if 
you  would  exert  it  to  induce  her  to  accept 
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my  oflei,  I  eboold  be  very  tnoch  obliged  to 
yoa" 

Phil  kept  his  eyes  obstinately  fixed  on 
tbe  am  trimming  of  the  lady's  bonnet, 
and  made  no  reply.  The  repetition  of  the 
worda,  "This  yonng  person,"  grated  on 
his  ean. 

Mra.  Thome  went  on  once  more,  the 
alightost  possible  shade  of  annoyuice  sbow- 
iog  in  her  tone : 

"Money,  I  should  imagine,  mnst  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  her.  If  yon 
would  kindly  make  her  understand  she 
may  fix  her  own  price  on  these  things, 
without  limit — I  repeat,  without  limit — I 
shall  be  exceediDgly  obliged  to  you." 

Phil  was  obliged  to  say  something  now. 

' '  Miss  Selwyn  is  not  one  to  whom  money 
would  be  of  first  importance.  I  know  ior 
a  certiunty  there  are  things  she  would  value 
far  more,"  he  sud,  bringing  his  words  oat 
very  slowly,  very  distinctly. 

"  And  those  things  ore  1 "  queried  Mrs. 
Thome,  aa  she  racked  her  brains  to  dis- 
cover what  a  gbl  in  Lucy's  position  would 
value  more  uian  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and  could  only  think  of  mbies  and 
diamonds. 

"Kindness,  sympathy,  love,"  answered 
Phil  sturdily;  "due  recognition  of  her 
position  as  Rodney's  affianced  wife." 

Mrs.  Thome's  eyes  flashed  like  car^ 
buncles  in  the  son's  rays. 

"Stop,  Mr.  Wickham  I  Such  words  are 
not  to  oe  addressed  to  me.  Yon  forget  I 
am  in  fall  possession  of  every  fact  con- 
nected with  my  son's  intimacy  with  this — 
this  young  person." 

But  Pul  was  not  to  be  silenced  sow. 
The  time  had  come,  he  felt,  when  Lncy's 
name  and  reputation  must  be  championed. 

"Yon  are  under  a  thoroughly  wrong 
impression,  Mrs.  Thome,  re^^rding  this 
young  lady.  Her  intimacy  with  Rodney 
was  of  the  truest  and  purest  kind.  An 
angel  from  heaven — my  own  sister — misht 
have  formed  it  without  disgrace.  Mjss 
Selwyn  is  at  the  present  moment  staying 
at  a  house  in  Grafton  Street  you  laiow 
something  of  —  Lady  Moulsey's.  Would 
this  be  BO,  do  you  think,  if  what  yon 
im^ine  were  tme  1 " 

He  had  it  in  hia  heart  to  say  a  great 
deal  more.  He  never  felt  more  inclined  in 
his  life  to  lay  the  burthen  of  Rodney's 
misdoings  on  his  own  weak,  incapable 
shoulders ;  but  time  and  place  were  not 
exactly  impropriate  or  convement 

Mrs.  lliome  simply  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  dUcoEs  tiie  ques- 


tion," she  said  idly.  "I  have  asked  your 
intervention  in  this  matter  as  one  of 
Rodney's  earliest  and  best-loved  friends. 
It  seemed  to  me,  if  you  bad  any  r^ard  foi 
his  memory,  you  could  not  fail  to  see  how 
unfit  it  was  that  these  possessions  of  his 
should  pass  into  the  bands  of  strangna 
Do  you  know — are  you — can  you  be  awaie 
that  there  are  in  his  rooms  st  Jermyn 
Street  things  that  have  been  in  our  fanuly 
for  generations,  and,  more  than  that,  there 
is  lua  writing-table,  filled,  no  doubt,  with 
lus  private  pi4>ers1  Wonldyon  have  snch 
things  as  these  tossed  and  tomed  over  by 
strangers'  hands  1 " 

"  By  strangers'  hands  t    TSo- "  began 

Pha. 

Bat  Mrs.  Thome  interrupted  him. 

"I  see  you  decline  to  act  for  me  in  this 
matter,  I  must  do  what  I  can  without 
your  aid,"  she  said,  as  she  gave  him  a  cold 
little  bow  of  dismissal,  and  signalled  to  her 
coachman  to  drive  on. 

Phil  stood  still  for  about  three  tnionte^ 
looking  after  the  carriage  as  it  dis- 
am>eared  at  the  farther  end  of  tha  road. 
Had  he  done  the  best  he  could  tor  Lucy 
Selwyn,  after  alii  Was  there  not  another 
word  he  ought  to  have  spoken  on  her 
behalf,  which  somehow  bis  lips  had  failed 
toutterl  Ought  henottohavesaid:  "Not 
this  young  girl,  but  another,  dazzled  and 
turned  your  son's  brain  till  he  forgot  alike 
duty  and  honour"! 

These  were  the  queetions  that  rose  up  in 
his  mind,  and  whim,  somehow,  his  counte^ 
questions,  "Where  would  have  been  the 
use  1  What  good  would  it  have  done ) " 
failed  to  answer  satisfactorily, 

"  I  most  Just  let  things  take  their  couise. 
Evidently  I  can't  do  much  one  way  or  the 
other,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  made  bis 
way  briskly  over  the  frosty  ground.  "I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  adjust  themselves 
in  a  day  or  two,  so  that  I  may  be  off  to 
America  with  a  clear  conscience. ' 

But  alas  1  with  or  without  a  clear  con- 
science, the  trip  to  America  was  not  to  be 
undertaken.  When  Phil  got  back  to  his 
hotel  tiiere  was  a  note  waiting  for  him 
from  his  friend  Arthur  Eenriek,  wluch 
stated  that  the  sbootiog-party  it  had  taken 
so  long  to  collect  together  had  come  to  a 
sudden  collapse,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
"some  oldfellow  in  the  shires,  who  happens," 
BO  Eenrick  wrote,  "  to  be  a  near  rel&tiva  of 
two  of  the  fellows  who  yrete  going,  and 
who  has  left  them  a  lot  of  money,  and 
some  property  somewhere  or  other.  It's  a 
confounded  nuisance,  bnt  I've  promised 
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them  now  to  put  off  oar  trip  till  the  spring, 
■0  I  anppoee  there  ia  notning  for  it,  old 
Callow,  bnt  to  grin  and  bear  it ' 

CHAPTER  XXIV, 

To  Locy  Selwyn,  that  day,  it  seemed  aa 
thoagh  the  face  of  heaven  itself  were 
doaded  over.  Neither  at  tnncheon  nor  at 
dinner  did  Mim  Ywke  make  her  appearance. 
The  latter  meal,  eaten  in  sole  companr 
with  Lady  Uoalaey,  waa  an  altogether 
diimal  affair,  enlivened  only  by  the  worthy 
old  lady's  random  answers  to  every  qnestion 
Lacy  addressed  to  her.  A*  when,  for 
instance.  Miss  Seliryn,  remarking  the 
freqaent  ringing  of  Sir  Peter's  bell  upstairs, 
hoped  that  another  attack  of  gont  was  not 
pending,  received  for  answer : 

"My  dear,  I  hopa  he'll  be  ponished  this 
time.  He  richly  deserves  hanging,  if  ever 
a  man  did." 

Poor  lady !  she  had  joat  laid  down  her 
newspaper,  relating  the  capture  ot  one  of 
the  Irish  "  invincibles,"  who  had  many 
limes  eladed  the  vigilaoee  of  the  police, 
and  she  thought  Lncy  most  be  alladmg  to 
that  event. 

Lacy  crept  npstaira  to  EUinor'a  room 
vken  the  dreary  meal  was  at  laab  ended. 

"May  I  come  int"  she  said,  sofUy 
tapping. 

And  to  her  great  sorprise,  for  she  fully 
expected  a  denial,  she  received  answer  that 
she  might 

Ellinor  was  seated  on  a  low  chair  dose 
to  the  fire ;  the  remains  of  her  dinner  were 
still  on  a  small  table  not  far  distant,  beside 
which  stood  the  patient  Gretchen  waiting 
for  the  signal  for  her  dismiuaL 

"  You  may  go,"  said  Ellinor,  as  Lncy 
entered. 

Then  Gietchen  and  the  table  of  provisions 
disappeued  together. 

How  like  some  Eastern  queen  of  poetry 
or  romance  Ellinor  looked  in  the  soft 
l^ht  of  the  candle-lamp  wMch  hung  near  1 
She  had  on  her  afternoon  tea-gown  of  some 
•oft  dark  brocade ;  her  magnificent  dead- 
leaf  hair  hung  en  masse  to  her  waist ;  her 
attitude  was  that  of  lansuor,  repose,  medi- 
tation, for  her  handa  lay  limply  on  her  lap ; 
her  head,  with  face  nptomed  to  catch  the 
light  of  Uie  lamp,  reclined  on  the  cushions 
of  the  chair. 

Now  and  again  a  tongue  of  flame  would 
leap  up  in  die  low-burning  fire,  and  would 
throw  an  extra  gleam  on  the  pure,  pale 
(kae,  the  darkly  glowing  eyes,  the  delicioaBly 
carved  and  fall  lips.  To  a  poet,  seen  thus, 
ahe  miffht  have  sas>(rested  the  idea  of  Dav 


dying  in  the  arms  of  Night  Harry 
Effingham,  A.RA.,  had  seen  her  once  in 
much  such  an  attitude^  in  much  such  a  gar- 
ment, and  it  had  suggested  to  him  an  opposite 
idea — a  coming  back  to  life,  not  a  sinking 
into  death.  He  had  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  paint  her  thus,  in  half-reclining 
attitode,  sa  Aloeates  given  back  from  the 
grave.  He  had  spent  six  months  of 
valuable  working  time  over  it;  then, 
PygmaliOQ-Uke,  IumI  fallen  in  love  with  his 
own  creation,  refused  to  exhibit  it,  and  had 
hang  it  in  his  studio  instead. 

It  would  be  difficnlt  to  say  by  what 
vagary  of  iuniiration  the  face  and  form  of 
the  most  aemsh  vonua  nature  possibly 
ever  tamed  ont  of  her  workshop  should 
have  suggested  to  the  artist  mind  the  ideal 
incarnation  of  feminine  devotion.  Yet  so 
it  was. 

Lncy  gave  her  one  long,  steady  glance, 
fall  of  bamble,  honest  admiration.  Then 
she  drew  a  footstool  and  sat  down  at  Miss 
Yorke's  feet 

"  la  all  the  world,"  she  said  softly,  "  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  another  woman  as 
beautif  al  as  you  1 " 

There  came  a  look  of  pain  into  the 
beautiful  face,  a  sadden  contraction  of  the 
brows,  a  drooping  of  the  eyelids. 

"Everyone  does  not  think  so,"  she 
answered  slowly. 

The  answer  startled  Lucy.  The  words 
and  the  look  combined  puzzled  her  and 
set  her  thinking. 

"  Something  or  someone  has  pained  you 
to-day  t"  she  queried,  with  satves  and 
balsams  ready  to  hand,  would  only  the 
Bofferer  tell  her  where  lay  the  wounds. 

"Tes" — a  simple,  hard,  unauggestive 
"  yes ; "  nothing  more. 

"  Yon  do  not  wish  to  tell  me  what  haa 
grieved  you  I " 

"  Where  would  be  the  ase  t  I  have  no 
wish  to  set  you  u;ainBt  tlie  only  friend  you 
have  in  the  worl£" 

"The  only  friend  I  have— Mr.  Wick- 
ham  1  Oh,  what  can  he  have  done  1 " 
cried  the  astonished  Lucy  all  in  a 
breath. 

"  Only  this :  he  chaises  me  with  a  deed, 
a  sin,  a  crime  which  I  have  not  committed 
— which  I  will  not  be  charged  with.  I 
have  defended  myself  once  to  him — I  will 
do  it  again  no  more." 

"He  charges  yon  with  a  crime  t  What 
crime  t "  and  Lncy's  eyes  grew  round  with 
the  surprise  she  felt. 

"  The  erime  of  coquetry,  of  winning  a 
man's  heart  for  the  sake  nf  bnukinc  it 


Hq  thinks  thU  is  easy  work  for  me,  baring 
no  heart  of  toy  own." 

"  Yoa — yon  no  heart  I  Oh,  my  dar- 
ling, where  ehoold  I  be  now  if  yon  had  had 
no  heart  1"  and  Lncy  boried  her  fac«  in 
EUinor's  dress,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Enah  1 "  said  Ellinor,  Btnoothing  the 
yoang  girl's  soft,  dark  hur  caressingly ; 
"you  BuJy,  silly  child;  why  do  yon  trouble 
yoonelf  in  this  way  simply  because  people 
do  not  understand  met  Hnsh,  hush  I 
your  eyes  will  get  red  and  swollen  agiun 
as  they  were  a  week  ago." 

It  was  fall  three  mmutei  before  Lucy 
could  calm  herself.  Daring  the  three 
minutee  that  her  face  was  hidden  in 
Ellinor'a  drese  there  arose  in  her  mind,  and 
rested  there  for  many  a  long  day  after- 
wards, a  very  fair  and  pleasant  picture  of 
these  her  two  benefactors,  all  misander- 
standings  between  them  cleared  away,  join- 
ing bands  in  that  perfect,  highest  form  of 
friendship  which  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  love.  A  form  of  friendship  so  suitable 
between  a  handsome,  generous-hearted 
young  fellow  of  siz-and-twenty,  and  a 
beautiful,  unselfish  yonng  woman  some 
two  or  three  years  his  junior. 

When  at  length  her  voice  grew  calm 
enough  to  be  trusted,  she  hazarded  a  con- 
jecture. 

"This — this  snspidon,  this  wicked, 
wicked  thought,  cannot  come  out  of  Mr. 
Wickham's  own  heart ;  it  is  too  good  and 
true  to  have  snch  tbonghte  in  it.  Som  e 
one  moat  hare  whispered  it  to  him.'' 
Ellinor  gave  a  reu  honest  start. 
"  I  did  not  once  think  of  sncb  a  thing 
as  that;  perhaps  yoa  are  right,"  she 
answered,  aa  though  a  new  vein  of  thought 
had  been  auddenly  struck  and  lud  bare 
to  her. 

Lucy  did  not  notice  the  start,  but  went 
on  following  out  her  own  train  of  thought. 
"  He  has  no  sisters,  no  mother,  no 
cousins  even  to  put  such  things  into  his 
head.  Is  tJiere  no  one  else  t  Ah,  I  re- 
member  "   She  broke  oflf  suddenly 

the  recollection  flashed  into  her  mind  of 
a  certain  afternoon  when  Eodney  had 
bhowQ  her  Fbil's  photograph  as  that  of 
his  earliest,  dearest  fnend,  and  on  her 
exclaiming,  "  What  a  great,  strong,  hand- 
some giant  he  looks  I "  had  replied :  "  For  all 
that,  there  is  a  little  girl  down  at  Stanham 
who  can  wind  him  round  her  little  finger." 
"Wbati  do  you  recollect  1"  queried 
Ellinor,  and  she  asked  the  question  as 
I  though  it  had  a  great  deal  of  interest  for 
her. 


I  recollect  Bodney  Baying  one  day 
there  was  someone  at  Stanham  iriio  lored 
Mr.  Wickham — at  leaat,  I  suppoaed  tliat 
was  what  he  meant." 

There  ia  a  little  country  -  girl  at 
Stanham — a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine— who 
is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  him,  I 
believe." 

Playing  fast  and  loose  with  a  man  like 
Mr.  Wicklum  I  Oh,  how  wicked  I "  cried 
Lucy.  "  Why,  if  she  went  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other  she  wouldn't  find 
a  man  to  compare  with  him." 

Take  care,  Lucy,  or  I  shall  begin  to 

fancy " 

But  what  she  would  begin  to  fuey 
under  certain  circumstances  was  not  to  be 
uttered.  A  look  of  such  teal  wn  passed 
over  Lucy's  face  that  even  she,  Ellinor,  the 
self-engrossed,  the  self-oentred,  eould  not 
fail  to  remark  it. 

Yoa  forget,"  Lacy  aaid  gravely — nty, 
solemnly,  "  such  thoughts  as  those  can 
never  again  come  to  me.  I  am  as  mndi 
widowed  as  though  I  wore  a  wedding- 
ring." 

"Forgive  me,  dear,  for  foreetting — yee,  I 
know,"  said  Ellinor,  rising  from  her  chaii 
to  end  the  talk.  "  Now  will  yon  say  good- 
night ;  there  are  two  or  three  things  I  want 
to  think  over  before  I  go  to  bed." 

Lucy  abo  had  two  or  three  things  she 
wished  to  think  over  before  she  went  to 
bed  that  night,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  her  subject  for  thought  might  have 
been  identical  with  EUinor's.  At  any  rate, 
they  most  assuredly  had  nothing  whaterw 
to  do  with  her  own  affairs ;  for  it  was  not 
untU  nearly  two  days  aftw  this  that  she 
had  sufficiently  made  up  her  mind  on  the 
matter  of  Mrs.  Thome's  offer  through  ha 
lawyers  to  be  able  to  write  Ptiil  a  brief, 
decisive  letter. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 
Phil,  when  he  received  Lucy's  letter. 


thought  at  first  his  senses  most  be  leaviDg 
him,  so  utteriy  amazed  and  bewildered  did 
he  feel  He  had  passed  a  miserable^  rect- 
lees,  Ul-at-ease  two  days  himself,  doing  his 
best  to  kill  time,  and  wondering  all  the 
while  why  he  was  ao  anxious  to  slay  the 
old  conqueror.  He  had  c^ed  upon  emrj 
friend  he  had  in  London — save  Ura 
Thome — far  and  near.  He  had  visited  six 
theatres  and  two  concert-rooms  on  the  two 
consecutive  evenings,  and  had  come  away 
with  as  rooted  a  distaste  for  modem  amne- 
menta  as  any  "  habitual  plai^joer  "  of  forty 
years  ago  could  have  had.    Taea  ibere  bad 


oMie  tim  letter  Btill  forthet  to  vorry  biin. 
Vhkt  did  it  mean  t  Was  he  mad,  or  was 
Hin  Selwyn  mad — or  was  the  poetman 
mad,  and  had  brought  him  BOmeons  else's 
letter  by  mistake  t  It  was  ridienloiu, 
inraiceiTable,  ouheard-of  I  It  voald  have 
Ixen  all  ver;  veil  for  a  yoong  fellow  in  the 
heyday  of  me,  and  with  a  fine  fortime  at 
GOounaDd,  to  write  mch  &  quixotic  letter, 
but  for  a  yoong  giri  with  nothing  bat  a 
pittance  of  fifty  ponnda  a  year  to  depend 
OK,  it  was  simply  monsteons  1  And  PhU 
took  np  the  offending  miasiTe  and  read  it 
thioogb  onoe  more. 

Tbaa  it  ran : 

"  — ,  Grafton  Street. 

"DbarMr.  Wicksam,—!  have  at  last 
made  np  my  mind  what  answer  to  send  to 
Mrs.  Thome's  proposal,  made  to  me  throt^h 
herlawyera.  I  most  poaitiTely  and  distincuy 
idhse  to  recdre  one  penny  from  her  in 
lieu  of  Rodney's  property,  to  which  I  am 
entitled  by  his  will  I  will  waive  all  right 
to  this  property,  and  make  her  a  free- 
will offering  of  it  in  its  entirety — ^jnst  as  it 
stands,  I  mean.  And  this  I  do,  not  because 
the  things  are  not  nnspeakably  precions  to 
me,  bot  becaose  ahe  is  Bodney's  mother, 
and  she  loved  him. — Iremain,Tery  sincerely 
yoon,  Lucr  Selwtn. 

"P.S. — ^Will  yon  kind^  communicate 
with  the  lawyers,  or  shall  11" 

"It  is  madness — sheer  madness,  and 
must  not  be  permitted,"  FhU  said  to  bim- 
sdf,  and  tiiere  and  then  took  his  hat  and 
set  <^  for  Qrafton  Street  to  prove  to 
Miaa  Selwyn  that  it  was  "  sheer  madness," 
and  to  talk  her  out  of  iL 

Lucy,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
talked  out  of  her  scheme.  She  was  very 
sweet,  very  gentle  that  morning,  but  showed 
a  firmer  firont  than  he  bad  thought  it  was 
in  her  to  show. 

He  reasoned  with  her  briskly  and  he 
roasoned  with  her  slowly ;  he  reasoned 
wit^  her  on  the  unreasonableness  of  Mrs. 
Thome's  offer,  and  he  reasoned  with  her  on 


ite  iniuatioe  and  impropriety. 

AH  in  vain.  Lucy  listened  to  every  word 
he  had  to  say,  did  not  once  interrupt  him, 
nor  show  the  fainteet  sign  of  impatience, 
and  then  very  quietly  exptessed  her 
mtetitioQ  of  adhering  to  her  resolution. 
Sodney's  mother  ehould  have  Bodney's 
things  intact ;  so  &r  as  she  was  concerned, 
there  should  not  be  one  word  of  contendon 
on  the  matter. 

And  then  Phil  gave  up  reasoning — she 
was  evidently  one  of  those  sweet,  good 


women  who  were  bom  utterly  deatitato  of 
the  logical  &cnlty — and  w^ed  up  and 
down  Uie  room  barangoing  and  addressing 
her  with  a  vehemence  that  was  new  to  and 
rare  with  him. 

Just  as  much  in  vain.  The  haranguing 
and  addressing  fell  as  flat  as  the  reasoning. 
Lucy  wuted  tiU  he  had  finished,  and  then 
said  simply  and  quietly,  without  even  rismg 
from  her  chair : 

"  Will  yoB  write  to  the  lawyers,  or  will 
you  call  on  Bfra.  Thome  for  me  f  I  would 
rather  you  called  on  her  if  you  didn't 
mind ;  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  me  if  the 
lawyers  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
"  e  matter." 

And  then  Vial  stood  still  in  front  of  her 
and  asked  another  question  in  reply : 

"Does  Miss  Yorke  know  of  your  in- 
tentioQ,  and  what  does  she  say  to  it ! " 

It  was  only  by  making  a  huge  effort — 
bringing  himself  to  the  point,  as  it  wero — 
that  be  could  mention  EUinor's  name  at 
alL  Why  this  was  so  he  could  not  account 
for  even  to  himself,  for  oil  the  time  he  had 
been  aigning  and  roasoning,  haranguing 
and  addressing,  he  had  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  door,  and  had  been  wondering 
in  his  own  mind :  "Will  she  come  in  this 
morning  1  Shall  I  see  her  1  Bow  will  she 
meet  me  t " 
Ln^  shook  her  head  in  reply. 
"I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the 
matter.  I  did  not  like  to  worry  her  with 
my  afiaiis — she  has  troubles  enough  of  her 
own." 

"  Troubles  of  her  own  ! "  echoed  Phil, 
who  had  somehow  always  taken  it  for 
granted  that  when  Ellinor  Yorke  was  bora 
Fortune  was  merry,  and  in  a  mood  to  give 
anything  exc«pt  troubles.  "  Has  anything 
happened— is  her  sister  worse,  or  her 
mother  taken  ill  1 " 

"Oh  no,  noj  I  was  not  thinking  of 
troubles  of  that  sort— downright  heavy 
sorrows.  I  meant  she  was  worried,  sad, 
just  as  kind,  noble-hearted  people  often  aro 
when  Uiey  aro  not  understood  by  thoee 
about  them." 

She  was  looking  steadily  at  Phil  as  she 
said  this.  Evidently  she  was  speaking 
with  a  purpose. 

Phil  caught  her  meaning  and  felt  a  little 
guilty,  a  liule  bewildered.  It  was  strange 
to  bis  ears  this  advocacy — warm,  generous, 
sincere— from  Lucy's  ups.  Would  she — 
could  she  have  spoken  thus  had  she  known 
aUl 

He  was  still  standing  in  front  of  Lucy . 
be  would  rather  have  held  his  tongue 
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but  coald  Bee  that  the  expected  him  to 
Bpeak. 

Wall,  it  shonld  be  in  generalities 
then. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  eveiy  one  of  ns  more 
or  less  of  an  enigma  to  those  about  m,"  he 
began. 

"Oh  no,  no,"  interrupted  Lucy ;  "don't 
say  every  one  of  us.  Only  one  here  and 
there,  and  that  one  poseibly  nobler  and 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ah,  if  I 
could  but  make  you  understand  what  a 
grand,  true,  good  woman  ElUnor  Yorke  isl 
And  tiiat  wiUioat  any  fauineu  of  goodneaa 
about  her." 

"Grand,  true,  good!"  Was  it  possible 
thoee  were  the  right  adjectives  wherewith 
to  qualify  the  womanhood  of  Eilinor 
Yorke  t  Great  Heavens  I  if  this  were  so, 
how  he  had  wronged  her  by  thought  and 
word.     But  yet 

Lacy  interrupted  his  thoughts  again. 
She  was  far  more  ready  to  apeak  thm  he 
was. 

"  But  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  hare 
spoken  in  this  way ;  I  can  see  I  distreBS  you. 
I  know  EUinor  would  be  very  angry  if  she 
could  hear  m&  But  I  owe  her  so  much,  I 
love  her  so,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
her ! " 

"  Would  lay  down  her  life  for  her  1 " 
thought  PhiL  Heaven  and  earth  !  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  woman  Lucy  might 
at  that  very  moment  have  been  in  Btxlney's 
arms  and  held  to  his  heart 

His  eilence  became  oppressive. 

"Do — do  forgive  me,"  pleaded  Lucy, 
"but  I  love  her  so." 

Phil  spoke  with  a  great  effort  at 
last 

' '  Anyone  you  love  must  be  worth  loving, 
Miss  Selwyn,"  and  he  meant  his  words  as 
he  said  them.  Then  he  paused,  arid  witJi 
a  still  greater  effort  added :  "  Will  you 
mind  the  trouble  of  charging  yourself  with 
a  message  from  me  to  Miss  Yorke.  I  owe 
her  an  apology  for  some — something  thst 
passed  between  us  the  other  day.  Will 
yon  kindly  tell  her  I  own  myself  to  have 
been  atterly  in  the  wrong,  and  I  beg  her 
pardon  most  sincerely  1 " 

Lucy's  face  brightened,  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  give  one  great  glad  bound. 
Somehow,  when  she  SEUd  good-bye  to  Phil 
about  five  minutes  afterwards,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  she  bad  done  a  very 
good  morning^  work  indeed.  She  had 
given  up  property  to  about  the  amount 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
without  the  chance  of  a  sixpence  in  return. 


and,  still  better,  she  had  possibly  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  lasting  amity — if  notbin| 
more  —  between  her  two  dearly-loved 
benefikctore. 


SHILLINaBDRY  SKETCHES. 

OUR  AGITATOR. 

In  an  earlier  paper  I  described  how, 
once  upon  a  time,  the  tranquil  current  c^ 
oor  corporate  life  at  Shulingbury  wn 
rudely  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  a  certain 
Abel  Whitlocke,  and  how  he  set  to  work 
to  upset  various  comfortable  institudons — 
abuses,  Abel  called  them  —  which  had 
existed  for  more  years  than  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  remember — institudons 
which  might  have  gone  on  as  they  were  to 
the  end  of  time,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  all  right-thinking  people,  without  any- 
body being  one  penny  the  worse. 

It  may  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that 
Abel  Whitlocke's  great  stroke  in  hie  career 
of  destrucdve  activity  was  the  transforma- 
tion of  our  ancient  grammar-school  from 
what  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Matter 
Chrifltopher  Sendall,  its  worthy  foonder, 
into  something  like  a  modem  classical 
and  commercial  academy.  Soon  after 
this  great  work  was  brought  to  pass, 
Abel  Whitlocke  vanished  just  as  suddenly 
from  our  firmament  as  he  had  come  into 
it  Perhaps  he  was  saUafied  with  tui 
achievement;  perhaps,  after  so  great  a 
success,  he  feared  to  run  the  risk  of 
marring  his  reputation  by  a  failare  in 
another  attempt;  or  perhaps,  like  like 
Macedonian,  he  found  nothing  else  worthy 
of  his  assault  in  Shillingbnry,  and  sighed 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

But  Whitlocke,  when  he  removed  his 
presence  from  our  midst,  had  lingered  Itmg 
enough  amongst  us  to  found  a  school ;  his 
words  and  his  deeds  had  not  fallen  to  the 
ground  unfruitful,  but  we  did  not  know 
the  full  extent  of  the  spread  of  his  in- 
fluence so  long  as  he  remained  in  ShiUing- 
bury.  Perhaps  his  disciples  were  daunted 
into  sUence  by  his  somewhat  aggressive 
speech  and  manner.  Perhaps  it  was  part 
of  his  teaching  that  they  were  to  sic  at  his 
feet  quiescent  until  he  should  be  trans- 
lated to  another  sphwe,  and  his  mantle 
should  hare  descended  upon  the  ahonlden 
of  the  most  worthy  of  them. 

Jost  at  the  comer  of  Church  Lane  stood 
The  Duke's  Head  Inn,  a  cosy  little  placs^ 
and  eminenUy  respectable  witJiaL  Of 
coarse  it  had  no  pretensions  to  vie  with 
houses  like  The  Black  Bull,  or  even  with 
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The  Wiiite  Hone,  but  bagmen  of  the 
hambler  sort  woald  often  stsj  the  night 
thare,  for  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  the  landlady, 
WM  a  capital  cook,  and  a  tidy  voman  ul 
rooud.  In  the  little  parlour  a  few  of  the 
imaUer  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who 
were  not  eligible  on  the  score  of  their 
social  podtiDn  for  admission  to  the  more 
exalted  circle  which  met,  under  Mr.  Wtdter 
Tafnell's  preudent^,  at  The  White  Horse, 
coald  generally  be  fonnd  every  night,  dis- 
CQssing  in  a  sleepy  sort  of  fashion  the 
stirring  events  of  the  last  six  weeks,  and 
now  and  again,  when  some  traveller  might 
be  there  on  his  round,  listening  with  open- 
mouthed  attention  to  his  woni^rfnl  Btoriea 
of  London  or  "  The  Shires,"  and  to  hia 
not  very  complimentary  remarks  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  ShiUiagbory  and  othw 
""^ilar  places. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Abet  Whitlooke'a 
arrival  in  Shillingbory,  the  gentieman  of 
the  road  who  might  happen  to  be  present 
m  The  Dake's  Head  parlour  would  Mve  it 
all  his  own  way  in  the  convetBation.  No 
one  of  our  home-dwelling  yonths  would 
have  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  homely 
wit*  to  set  up  uiythiug  like  a  show  of 
opposition ;  bat  there  came  a  time,  dating 
from  a  certain  evening  when  Abel  looked 
into  The  Duke's  Head  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
when  the  errant  knight  of  commeroe 
found  that  he  could  no  loi^r  walk  over 
the  course  as  heretofore.  Whitlocke  was 
a  steady  man,  and  a  sober  one,  and  had 
no_  idea  of  going  to  the  public-house  to 
drink  away  his  brains  and  his  wages,  bat 
he  liked  above  everything  the  aound  of  his 
own  voice  and  the  sight  of  a  circle  of 
^preciative  listeners,  so  he  took  to  going 
to  The  Duke's  Head  every  Saturday  night, 
and  this  fact  being  noised  abont,  there 
was  always  on  these  evenings  a  parlourfnl 
of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  Shillingbury 
ready  to  listen  to  the  steange  doctrines 
he  might  pat  forth.  WhiUocke  spoke 
well ;  for  a  man  of  his  station  he  spoke 
very  well  indeed.  He  had  a  wide  range 
of  experience,  full  of  interest  to  hie  hearers, 
and  thns  the  school  was  formed.  Amongst 
the  most  regular  attendants  and  faithful 
disciples  of  the  new  teaching  was  a  young 
blacksmitJi  named  Abraham  Docken.  He 
was  a  shrewd,  clever  fellow,  with  a  mind  of 
that  cast  in  which  the  minds  of  analytical 
philosophers  are  mada  He  was  a  man 
who  always  wanted  to  know  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  a  matter,  disinclined  to  take 
anything  on  faith.  With  him  it  seemed 
to  be  a  sacred  dntv  to  null  down  and  turn 


inude  on^  rather  than  to  let  be.  A 
hurried  and  imperfect  education  had  just 
stimulated  his  mind  to  action  without 
calling  np  any  inclination  to  enquire 
whether  the  action  in  itself  was  legitimate 
or  servioeable,  or  whether  the  consequences 
would  not  bring  a  hurricane  about  his 
head ;  and  with  a  nature  thus  inclined, 
Whitlocke's  teaching  fell  upon  his  ears  as 
pleasantly  as  rain  upon  a  thirsty  garden 
Abraham  was  a  steady,  sober  lad ;  indeed, 
all  Whitlocke's  disciples  were  of  that  sort 
which  is  not  in  the  habit,  to  nse  a  landlord's 
expression,  of  doing  much  for  the  good  of 
the  house.  Mrs.  Lightfoot  was  heard  to 
say  more  than  once  that^  though  she  would 
never  harbour  a  drunken  man  in  her  house, 
she  did  not  see  how  she  was  to  get  a 
living  and  pay  her  rent,  if  all  her  cus- 
tomers were  to  sit  the  whole  evening 
through  without  calling  for  anything  more 
than  a  pint  of  twopenny  ale.  Uocken 
worked  just  as  well  and  deftJy  in  bis  father's 
blacksmith's  shop,  after  as  before  be  took 
to  spending  hia  Saturday  evenings  at  The 
Dake's  Head,  though  the  old  man,  aa  time 
went  on,  and  rumours  as  to  the  sort  of 
topics  which  were  discussed  in  Mrs.  light- 
foot's  kitchen  got  abroad,  would  look  rather 
askance  at  Abraham  as  the  latter  wontd  put 
on  his  hat  after  supper  on  Saturdays,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  to  spend  the  evening 
in  Abel  Whitlocke^  society ;  and  would  aH 
through  the  week  let  drop  sarcastic 
sneeches  about  some  people,  just  out  of 
short  jackets,  who  thought  they  knew 
more  about  everything  than  their  betters, 
and  warnings  as  to  the  danger  of  fore- 
gathering with  strange  folk  who  came 
from  nobody  knew  where,  and  might  be 
nobody  knew  what;  but  of  all  these  hints, 
gentle  and  otherwise,  Abraham  took  little 
heed.  If  he  happened  to  be  shoeing  a 
horse  at  the  time,  he  would  use  the  rasp 
with  extra  vigour,  and  bend  down  so  low, 
and  double  himself  up  in  such  a  manner, 
that  one  would  fancy  be  would  hardly 
ever  be  able  to  straighten  himself  out 
again ;  or  if  be  was  at  the  forgo  he  would 
bang  and  clang  with  his  heavy  hammer  in 
double  time,  so  as  to  drown  iJtogether  the 
monitory  remarks  of  his  parent 

In  addition  to  the  contempt  of  whipper- 
snappers,  and  the  general  conservatism 
which  are  almost  insepuuble  accidents  in 
parents  blessed  with  rather  clever  and 
very  bnmptious  sons,  Mr,  Docken,  senior, 
was  a  steady  disbeliever  in  progress  of  all 
kinds.  So  far,  he  was  an  undoubted  pillar 
of  the  state :  bat  this  was  not  aU.     He  was 


ond  of  the  most  regnlar  clmrch-goen  in 
ShiUiDgbory,  and  had  sang  baan  in  the 
choir  ever  since  he  had  poseesBed  a  bau 
voice  to  Bing  with.  Now  they  who 
remember  aught  of  Abel  Whitlocke's  early 
exploits  will  understand  that  any  opinions 
he  might  put  forth  would  not  be  of  the 
sort  to  command  Mr.  Docken's  approral, 
and  so  it  was.  He  let  hia  son  have  plen- 
tifol  notice  of  his  disapprobation — first  in 
the  form  of  sarcastic  hints ;  then  of  per- 
sonal  and  definite  objurgation ;  and  finally 
of  mnttered  roS'sctions  that  many  a  man 
had  ended  ius  days  on  the  gaUowa  who  had 
begun  by  treading  in  the  same  path  as  that 
into  which  Abraham  had  tamed  bia  ateps. 

Bat  Whitlocke,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, did  not  tarry  long  in  Shillingbary. 
After  his  disappearance  Mr.  Docken  drew 
his  breath  more  freely,  and  eidiibited  a  less 
stem  and  ancompromiiing  attitude  towards 
his  eon ;  by  way,  perhaps,  of  showing  to 
the  lost  sheep  that  the  door  of  the  sheep- 
fold  of  steady  respectability  was  still  open, 
and  that  all  woald  be  well  again  if  Abel 
Whitlocke  and  his  sayings  were  forgotten ; 
bat  the  metal  of  which  Abraham  was 
made  would  not  bend  80  easily  as  this.  The 
lad  went  lees  to  The  Duke's  Head,  it  is  true; 
bat,  as  if  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of 
his  mentor,  be  began  to  take  in  a  weekly 
London  newspaper,  and  the  literal  food  he 
gathered  from  its  pages  was  cerbunly  quite 
as  strong  meat  as  any  of  the  verbal  nourish- 
ment he  had  picked  up  from  Abel  Whit- 
locka's  nttflrauces.  He  was  as  steady  a 
young  man  and  as  good  a  workman  as 
ever,  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  his  father's 
hints  about  going  to  church  at  least  once 
on  Sunday.  Surely  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly be  became  the  leader  amongst  his 
associates  by  reason  of  his  keen  wit  and 
strong  will;  and,  as  the  memory  of  the 
founder  of  the  school  grew  dimmer  when 
regarded  across  the  lapse  of  years,  it  was 
often  remarked  that  Abraham  bockea 
could  talk  as  well  as  ever  Abel  Whitlocke 
could. 

In  all  communitiea,  bytiie  Mction  of  the 
separate  atoms  of  society,  a  sort  of  electric 
force  is  generated,  and  this  force  gathers 
itself  into  negative  and  positive  poles,  juat 
as  surely  as  does  tiie  fluid  of  the  physicist's 
batteiy.  There  will  be  one  force  which 
makes  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order — for  the  support  of  whatever  is,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  reins  of  power  in 
the  hands  which  already  hold  them ;  and 
another  force  which,  completely  divested  of 
all  reverence  for  existing  facta,  would  piUl 


<wn  right  and  left,  postponing  anyUiing 
like  reconstruction  till  the  plain  should  be 
cleared,  and  heedless  of  the  fact  that  aoasty 
cannot  get  on  without  institutions  of  swae 
sort  or  other.  It  is  almost  unnecesaarr  to 
mention  which  of  these  force*  oontoolled 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Atoaham 
Docken. 

When  Abraham  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  married,  and  took  flight 
from  the  paternal  nest  By  his  marria^ 
also  he  added  to  his  stock  of  offences  in  bis 
father's  eyes,  for  he  chose  the  daughter 
of  a  Primitive  Methodist  local  preacher, 
instead  of  maUng  with  a  decent  churdi- 
going  woman,  as  all  the  Dockens  before  him 
had  done.  He  hired  a  email  hooae  with  a 
few  acres  of  luid  attadied  to  it,  and 
stated  farming  in  a  small  way ;  but  he 
still  worked  pretty  regularly  in  his  (atium'a 
shop.  There  was  less  oordiahty  than  ever 
between  the  two  men,  for  the  father  never 
mentioned  his  daughter-in-law's  namsi 
One  crowning  sorrow,  at  least,  Mr.  Docken 
was  spared.  Abraham  kept  away  fnaa  the 
meetiog-honse  as  pemiatently  as  he  had 
absutted  himself  from  the  parish  dinrdi 
hitherto. 

Jast  ontatde  the  town,  on  the  Ketherton 
road,  was  a  waste  piece  of  tnrf,  upon  whic^ 
were  generally  lying  a  lot  of  felled  oak  and 
ash  trees.  Here,  on  fine  Sunday  momixws, 
Abraham  would  betake  himself  with  his 
newspaper  in  bis  pocket ;  and,  before  loog, 
half-i^oEen  or  more  of  his  ccunrades  would 
join  him,  and,  sitting  upon  the  tree-traoln, 
would  Ikten  eagerly  to  anything  that  he 
might  read  to  tneu  fhnn  tbe  joomal  d 
ptogresa. 

In  England  a  man  may  read  a  great  deal 
of  eubveraive  literature,  and  indulge  in  a 
tolerable  amount  of  treasonable  talk, 
without  feeling  the  strong  hand  of  tiie 
law,  or  ibit  cold  shoulder  of  his  ne^ 
hours;  but  let  him  once  lift  his  hand,  let 
him  attempt,  ever  so  slightly,  to  taranamute 
his  doctrines  into  action,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  is  treading  on  altogether  difiersnt 
ground.  And  so  it  was  with  Abraham 
Docken.  His  father  growled  at  the  young 
man's  pervereeness,  it  is  tnie,  but  then 
fathers  are  often  given  to  growling  at  the 
goings-on  of  their  sons,  particulaiiy  if  the 
sons  show  any  tendency  to  follow  a  line  of 
their  owa  Still,  his  mother  was  kind  and 
tender  as  ever,  as  mothers  often  are  onr 
real  black  sheep — and  Abraham,  with  aU 
his  failings,  was  not  of  that  colour.  Bis 
employers,  finding  that  his  work  was  as 
good  as  ever,  did  not  trouble  themadTsa 
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tlut  be  sat  on  a  fallen  tree  snd  read  the 
National  Beformer  on  Sunday  morningB, 
bitead  of  going  to  churoh  or  chapel,  and 
take  thdr  coetom  away  £rom  him  to  give 
it  to  a  Uackunith  with  proper  beliefs  as 
to  the  rriatioDS  of  Charch  and  State.  Our 
reetor,  Mr.  Northborongh,  would  often 
atop  at  the  forge  to  have  a  chat  with 
Abraham,  and  onoa  lent  him  an  elementary 
treatiae  on  mechanics.  He  also  showed 
some  interest  in  a  contrivance  which 
Abraham  had  r^ged  np  for  saving  labour 
m  Mowing  the  bellows.  Mr.  Northborongh 
teeognised'a  keen  inteUigence  whenever 
he  imght  find  one — it  was  not  an  everyday 
oeamreuoe  in  ShiUingbnry — and  Abnuiam 
interested  him.  Perhaps,  when  he  saw 
that  Abrahun  was  trosted  to  shoe  horoea 
and  make  bolts,  in  spite  of  hi*  reputed 
Chartism  and  FreethinkiDg,  he  may  have 
refle<4ed  Uut  ShiUingbory  on  this  qaes- 
tioQ  was  more  liberal  than  a  great  seat 
of  learning  had  proved  itself  on  a  certain 
occasion  when  it  decided  that  one  of  its 
iBoat  distiDgmsbed  mathematicians  was 
nnfit  to  teach  recoiring  decimals  on  acconnt 
of  some  long-ago  formulated  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
Mr.  Winsor,  of  Skitfield,  was  pleased  to 
express  his  high  satisfaction  at  some 
rquirs  which  Abraham  had  done  to  the 
omsmODtal  iron  gates  of  the  park;  bat 
tiiis  was  while  the  young  blacksmiUi  was 
reading  and  thinking,  while  the  fire  waa 
bonuDg  within  him,  and  giving  no  manifest 
token  dE  its  existence. 

Tbeie  was  in  ShilUngbory  a  worthless 
vagkbond  named  Ned  Howell,  poacher, 
peUy  larcener,  dmnkard,  and  general  prey 
of  the  nni  police  One  Monday  Howell 
ma  brought  before  the  bench,  charged 
with  killing  a  pheasant  in  the  Skitfield 
Woods.  Mr.  Wimor,  of  course,  retired 
while  the  charge  was  being  heard ;  but  his 
eolleagaes  were  soon  convinced  of  Howell's 
guilt,  and  fined  him  a  sovereign  and  costs, 
with  the  osnal  option  of  spendiiig  the 
appointed  time  in  Martlebnry  Oaol,  snould 
tna  money  not  be  forthcoming.  The  game- 
keep^s  heart  grew  light  as  he  listened 
to  the  term  which  the  tjutirman  pro- 
nounced, for  it  would  keep  Mr.  Howell 
safe  in  hold  till  the  shooting  would  be 
oyer,  and  considerably  lighten  the  task  of 
n^lht-vatching.  No  suspicion  crossed  his 
nund  that  the  ragged  n^San  in  the  dock 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  sum  demanded ; 
but  in  this  case  he  reckoned  without  his 
host,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  without 
Abraham  Dooken. 


Abraham  happened  to  be  in  court  that 
morning,  and  was  by  no  means  so  clearly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  Howell  was  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  as  was  the  worshipful  bench.  He 
knew,  too,  that  if  Howell  went  to  gaol,  the 
home  most  be  broken  up,  and  the  wife 
and  children  sent  to  the  workhouse ;  and 
Mr&  Howell  was  a  tidy,  respectable  woman, 
who  managed  to  bring  up  her  children 
fairly  well,  in  spite  of  the  dead-weight  of 
her  husbKad's  rascality.  So,  just  as  the 
clerk  had  made  out  the  commitment, 
A.braham  elbowed  his  way  into  the  little 
pen  where  tJie  minor  officers  of  the  law 
congregated,  and  paid  all  that  was  required 
to  let  Mr.  Howell  walk  out  of  court  a  iree 
man — to  make  fresh  inroads  apon  Mr. 
Winsar's  pheasants,  and  probably  to  be 
brought  up  f^ain  at  the  very  next  sitting. 

And  with  the  move  above  recorded 
A.braham  passed  from  the  region  of  precept 
to  that  of  practice.  Figuratively  speaking, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  fiung  away  the 
scabbard  thereof  Nor  was  it  long  before 
he  was  reminded  that  his  challenge  had  ; 
been  accepted.  The  head-keeper,  on  hia 
return  firom  the  petty  sessions,  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  there  to  the 
agent,  illustrated  by  divers  comments  on 
Abraham  Docken's  doings.  All  this,  in  a 
gaUiering  flood,  was  poured  into  the  ears 
of  Mr.  Winsor  himself  by  the  i^nt ;  and 
the  upshot  was  that  the  latter  went  one 
morning  to  the  blacksmith's  ehop  and  asked 
Mr.  Docken  the  pertinent  question  whether 
he  thought  it  was  likely  that  Mr.  Winsor 
would  go  on  sending  his  estate  work  to  be 
done  in  a  shop  where  tiie  ehief  workman 
was  one  who  took  upon  himself  to  back  up 
all  the  bad  characters  of  the  place  in  their 
ill-doing ! 

Abr^am  waa  at  work  at  the  inner 
foi^e,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  agent's 
voice  he  came  forward  and  answered  on 
his  own  behalf;  and  his  answer  was  not 
one  calculated  to  make  matters  run  more 
smoothly.  He  gave  good  work,  he  affirmed, 
in  rrtum  for  fais  pay,  and  having  done  so, 
there  was  no  further  questaou  between  Mr. 
Winsor  and  himself  What  he  might  do 
outside  his  workshop  was  no  affair  of  any- 
body's. Be  himself  disapproved  entirely 
of  many  of  the  so-called  charitable  associa- 
tions which  Mr.  Winsor  supported,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  run  over  to 
Skitfield  and  say  ihat,  if  the  subaoriptions 
were  not  dropped  at  once,  he  would  refuse 
to  do  the  estate  work.  The  uent  might 
take  that  as  a  meeaaite  back  to  Hr.  Winsot 
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if  be  liked.  Abnthuu  meant  no  diaiespect, 
it  waa  a  plain  atatement  of  fact  and  nothing 
elaot 

Tite  old  man  looked  on  in  hopeless 
despair  while  Abraham  was  tbna  breMhing 
defiance  to  a  foe  whom  few  in  Sbillingbary 
wonld  dare  to  taekle.  He  reproadiea  his 
son  bitterly  when  they  were  left  alone; 
but  Abraham  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
silence.  The  woik  from  Skitfield  cos- 
tinned  to  come  in,  however,  so  Mr.  Docken 
began  to  recover  hope  that  the  etorm  might 
blow  over. 

But  the  preparations  for  war  were  going 
on.  Ned  Howell  lived  in  one  of  a  tow  of 
dilapidated  cottages  on  the  road  to  Brooks- 
bank  End.  They  were  copyhold,  ont  of 
repair,  and  about  as  nndeeiiable  a  parcel 
of  real  property  as  anyone  coold  imagine ; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  within  a  fortnight,  they 
passed  into  the  poMession  of  Mr.  Winsor, 
and  l^ed.  Howell,  who  was  a  weekly  tenant, 
waa  turned  out  to  find  a  home  elsewhere. 
But  that  was  no  easy  matter.  Under  any 
circnmatancea  no  one  wonld  have  accepted 
him  as  a  tenant,  except  as  a  last  resource, 
and  now  he  might  apply  in  vain,  even  to 
the  most  embanasaed  landlord,  since  any- 
one letting  him  in  wonld  certainly  incur 
Mr.  Winsor'a  high  displeasure  by  giving 
house-room  to  anch  a  rascal  For  two 
nights  he  and  his  family  slept  in  a  bam ; 
but  on  the  third  they  were  installed  in  a 
half-mined  cottage,  which  stood  upon  one 
comer  of  Abraham  Docken'e  plot  of  land. 
Anyone,  however,  who  knows  anything  of 
the  far-reaching  power  of  landed  wealth  in 
a  country  place,  or  of  tiie  implacable 
animosi^  of  a  good  man  whose  coat  has 
been  mbbed  the  wrong  way,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Howell  did  not  long 
inhabit  undisturbed  the  ramshackle  ruin 
into  which  Abraham  had  allowed  him  to 
creep.  Very  soon  there  waa  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Eibstone,  irom  whom  Abraham 
hired  his  bit  of  land,  and  the  Skitfield 
agent  Mr.  Bibatone  sent  many  a  hundred- 
weight of  meat  every  year  into  Mr. 
AVinsor's  larder,  and  from  time  immemorial 
hia  prime  Christmas  oxen  bad  been  grazed 
on  Uie  Skitfield  home-form.  To  a  novice 
it  may  be  hard  to  see  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  further  eviction  of  Ned  Howell 
— as  hard  aa  to  define  the  connection  between 
Tenterden  Steeple  and  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
bat  those  who  knew  the  ways  of  Mr. 
Winsor  and  his  agent  were  not  surprised 
when,  two  days  before  ^e  legal  date, 
Abraham  Docken  received  notice  to  qnit 
and    yield  np  his  holding  with  all   its 


appurtenances  at  the  end  of  the  next  half- 
year. 

Nobody  knew  better  than  Abraham 
himself  what  a  worthless  scamp  Howell 
was ;  it  was  equally  plain  to  him,  likeifise, 
that  hia  own  character  must  justly  suffer 
by  liie  association  and  persistent  patronage 
of  this  black  sheep ;  but  men  as  obstinate 
as  our  friendA-braham  waa,  take  little  heed 
of  consequences.  He  saw  plainly  that  it 
was  a  struggle  between  Squire  Winsor  and 
himself  over  Howell's  unclean  body,  and  he 
resolved  that  he  wonld  fight  it  ont  to  the 
end,  come  what  might.  Though  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  find  a  home  for  his  prot^^, 
he  kept  him  in  funds,  and  in  the  parislL 
The  wife  and  children  be  succeeded  in 
housing  in  a  village  some  miles  distant, 
bat  for  the  head  of  tiie  family  he  procured 
a  lodging  at  a  low  public-house  in  Shilling- 
bury,  whiidi  neither  enjoyed  Mr.  Winsor'a 
patronage  nor  drew  his  beer. 

And  then,  for  a  space,  there  was  a  truce — 
a  truce,  tiaX  is  to  say,  from  the  great 
battle,  but  Abraham  Docken  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  happy  unless  he  bad  a 
fight  of  some  kind  or  another  going  on. 
He  carried  on  a  bitter  war  with  the  vacci- 
nation authorities,  rather  than  allow  his 
youngest  baby  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
fonght  and  routed  the  chorchwardeus  over 
the  collection  of  a  church-rate.  Th«e  was 
a  bye-election  for  the  county  division,  and 
Sir  Foxall  Matlock,  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Win- 
BOr's,  came  forward  to  win  the  aeat  for  the 
Liberal  party. '  When  he  came  to  make  a 
personal  canvass  ofSbillin2bary,hisBmootli, 
amug  Wbiggism  was  rudely  shocked  by 
certain  awkward  questions  and  pertinent 
comments  from  Abraham,  who  ended  by 
working  his  best  for  the  T017  candidate 
saying  that  he  preferred  an  open  foe  to  a 
false  friend.  At  the  election.  Sir  Foxall 
was  badly  beaten,  and  a  band  of  cbdoe 
spirits — Ned  Howell  amongst  them — went 
over  to  Martlebory,  under  Abraham's 
guidance,  to  help  to  groan  down  the 
defeated  candidate  at  t£e  declaration  of 
the  poll.  But  the  great  catastro|die  bad 
yet  to  come. 

Some  three  years  before,  Mr,  Winsor  had 
lost  bis  wife — a  lady  who  had,  probably, 
during  the  course  of  her  life,  listened  to 
more  sermons  and  figured  in  more  si^ 
Bcription-lists  than  any  other  person  of 
her  time.  After  her  death,  her  husbsnl 
determined  to  perpetuate  her  memory  by 
adorning  the  pariah  church  with  a  stsined- 
glass  window.  The  window  Mr.  Winscr 
'^oaewasnot  one  of  theaortnowinTOga?, 
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made  tip  of  Udies  who  wonld  eeemmglf 
be  mora  at  homo  on  the  vail  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  or  of  the  anndar  saitita 
and  angels  of  the  mediteral  tcnool.  The 
■evere  evangelical  tom  of  Mr.  Winaor'a 
optnionanatiiraUjrmadethe  latter  impoaaible. 
The  late  Mrs.  Winsor,  who  had  been  a  great 

StroneBs  of  missions  to  the  heaUieo,  and 
d  like  triae  erected  some  almshonaes  for  de- 
cayed draymen  in  Mile  End,  was  represented 
in  a  red  robe  and  a  bine  gown,  with  a 
trowel  in  her  right  hand,  as  if  in  tiie  act  of 
laying  a  first  stone,  while  her  left  showered 
tracta  and  testaments  to  a  crowd  of  im- 
perfectly-dressed heathens  of  all  shade  of 
colonr.  Bishop  Chicbam  came  orer  to 
preach  in  honour  of  the  inangoration  of  the 
memorial,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  district  was  that  there  was  not  sach 
a  handsome  window  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  country,  not  even  in  the 
cathedral  at  Martlebnry.  One  night,  as 
Ben  Qibbons,  a  game-watcher  in  Mr. 
Winsor's  etnplt^,  was  coming  down  a  laae 
which  ran  roond  by  the  chorchyard,  he 
was  sntprised  by  the  shining  of  a  sndden 
glare  of  light  through  the  new  west 
window.  The  vivid  colours  shone  ont  for 
a  moment,  then  all  was  dark  again,  and 
then  there  sounded  in  his  ears  the  crash  of 
an  explosion.  Ben,  who  was  a  quick- 
witted, plucky  fellow,  ran  at  once  to  the 
■ide-gate  of  the  churchyard,  which  was 
nearest  to  him;  but  before  he  reached  it 
he  cannoned  violently  against  another  man 
who  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Ben  sensed  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
captured,  down  by  the  chorchyard,  Mr. 
Ned  Howell,  the  very  man  he  had  been 
looking  for  in  the  preeerva  He  droved 
his  prisoner  round  to  the  keeper's  lodge, 
where  he  left  him  while  he  went  in  search 
of  the  rural  police.  Arrived  upon  the 
wene,  the  intelligent  constable  at  once 
decided  on  paying  a  visit  to  Howell's 
lodg^ga,  and,  on  repairing  thither,  they 
found,  sitting  on  the  bed,  and  apparentJy 
awaithig  the  occupant's  retnm,  no  leas  a 
person  than  Abraham  Docken. 

When  they  returned  to  the  church  they 
discovered  that  Mr.  Winsor's  new  window 
had  been  completely  robed  by  an  explosion 
of  gonpowder.  The  prisoners  hands  were 
it«in<Hl  with  powder,  and  a  box  of  matehea 
was  found  upon  hhn.  Taken  thus  black- 
handed,  he  was  sent  for  trial  at  the 
next  assices. 

This  was  the  supreme  crisis  in  the  fate 
of  our  i^tator.  Alter  this  ill-starred  coin- 
oidenca  his  fastest  friends  fell  awav  from 


him.  Mr,  WiuBor  himself  called  at  Docken's 
workshop  and  told  the  old  man  that,  much 
ashelikedandrespeotedthemaster,  he  could 
not  continue  to  eend  the  estate  work  to 
his  shop,  so  long  as  he  harboured  a  man 
who  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  abetting 
and  protecting  the  most  atrocious  offences. 
Docken  was  now  getting  an  old  man,  and 
the  blow  was  a  very  heavy  one.  He  | 
recognised  the  reason  and  justice  of  Mr. 
Winsor's  remarks,  but  he  felt  rather  sore 
at  hearing  such  bard  words  spoken  against 
his  son  by  another,  though  he  had  often  | 
said  things  much  more  severe  himselL  He 
answered  the  great  man  respectfully,  re- 
marking that  he  was  grateful  for  all  past  . 
favours,  but  that  he  did  not  exactly  see  I 
how  he  could  turn  his  son,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  adrift  at  a  moment's  notice, 
Mr.  Winsor  rode  away  with  something  else 
than  charity  in  his  heart,  and  the  old  man 
set  to  work  to  consider  how  he  might  best 
repair  the  ngly  gap  in  his  business,  which 
the  loss  of  the  Skicfield  work  would  make.   < 

But  before  the  evening  of  that  day,  I 
Abraham  himself  had  cut  the  knot  of  the 
situation.  He  went  to  his  father  and  told 
him  that  he  bad  made  up  hia  mind  to  go 
to  Australia,  since  evei^  man's  hand 
seemed  to  be  against  him  in  the  old 
country.  He  sailed  the  next  month  for 
Melbourne,  oo  Mr.  Winsor  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  looking  out  for  a  new  black- 
smith 

Of  Abraham  in  his  new  home  tidings 
came  in  course  of  time.  He  went  up 
country  to  a  township  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, where  he  soon  got  together  a  large 
and  thriving  bosiness.  Later  on  we  heua 
that  he  had  opened  a  general  store,  and 
was  an  extensive  landowner,  and  a  a 
recent  journal  I  saw  his  name  mentioned 
as  a  candidate  for  iiis  district  in  the 
approaching  elections  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 


BY  THE  RIVEK. 

Uklt  the  low  wind  wuling 

Among  the  U&BeBa  trau ; 

Oulf  the  sunset  paling  ^ 

Only  fbt  gray  clmids  uiling 

Before  the  wertern  breeie. 

The  girl  beside  tho  river. 

With  Btruned  e>r  and  tind  ej«, 
Nor  sftw  tha  crimaoQ  quiver, 
Nor  heard  the  willows  shiver, 

As  the  kiw  wind  swept  by. 
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ALL  THE  YEAK  KOUHD. 


Ob,  bright  blue  ayea  that  g] 

Ob,  happy  blush  thftt  rose. 
Oh,  foolish  heart  tbat  listenBd, 
To  Cha  fiithlew  li|w  thftt  cbriBtened 

Hia  lova  tlie  "  wife  be  ohosa ! " 
How  oft  he  tonied  id  JcaTing 

For  yet  another  kin  t 
How  he  ftoothad  the  ^rliah  grieviog, 
And  more  that  no  dBooiviag 

Shoiild  ever  cloud  tbeir  bSm  t 
He  left  when  flummer  emiliicht 

Wa»  full  upon  the  Btrtam. 
He  made  his  truth  her  one  light. 
And  in  the  aatumn  dim  liffh^ 

She  faced  ber  broken  dieftm. 
She  knew  her  idol  ahaken, 

She  knew  ber  trust  waa  gone. 
What  hone  dead  faith  can  wakan  T 
Betrayed,  fotgot,  foisaken. 

The  wonan  stood— alona. 
Hashed  waa  the  bitter  weeping, 

Ae  o'er  ber  closed  the  night ; 
When  dawn  on  dark  wia  areeping. 
The  morning  breeze  waa  aweepiag. 

Where  broad,  and  pure,  uid  whita^ 


Sorrow  la;  bushed  in  deatb. 


jiuned  for  tho  coring  of  roost  Derral  dis- 
orders,  U  within  the  priaon  walls,  in  the 
yard  whore  the  old  treadwbeel  stood — iteelf 
a  prettf  good  etna  for  nerral  disorders. 

The  field  where  the  priwn  now  atuidi 
was  known  in  old  times  aa  Sir  John 
Oldcaatle's  Field,  from  »  tradition  that 
hen  die  &motu  Lollard  hnight  suffered 
mar^rrdon ;  and  a  tarem  oa&i  The  Sir 
John  Oldcaatle  stood  doee  bjr,  where  there 
WM  a  canal  in  the  Datch  taste,  and  fishing 
therein  for  ^e  patrons  of  the  house. 
Oobham  Bow  farther  records  Oldcaatle's 
ooanectton  with  the  neighboorhood,  for  he 
waa  often  called  Lord  Cobham,  havine 
manied  the  heiress  of  that  baron;,  and 
elose  by  is  Tnmmill  Street,  where  the 
clack  of  waterwheels  eoold  once  be  heard 
from  the  Fleet  Brook  beiow.  It  is  aaid 
Uiat  the  knight  once  lay  concealed  among 
'    lent-makers  of  tliat  neighbonr- 


COLDBATH  FIELDSl 

In  making  a  short  cot  from  King's  Gross 
towards  the  City,  people  sometimes  come 
across  a  gloomy  parallelogram  of  high 
blank  walTs,  with  a  clock-tower  showing 
above,  which  they  may  leain  is  Coldbath 
Fields  Prison.  These  walls  enclose  a  con- 
siderable apace  of  ground — nine  acres,  or 
thereaboata — and  cast  a  gloom  over  &  neigh- 
bonrhood  that  rnnat  have  been  once 
pleasant  enough.  Momit  Pleasant,  indeed, 
mns  before  the  very  gate  of  the  prison, 
and  with  a  gleam  of  sonshine  lightjng  np 
the  old-fashioned  red-brick  houses,  that  have 
the  ail  of  comfortable,  cosy  dwellings,  and 
now  mostly  occupied  by  jewellen,  dock- 
makers,  and  metal-workers,  the  name 
^pears  not  inappropriate.  Here,  too, 
Coldbath  Sqnare  opens  out  with  its  nioe 
eighteenth-century  bouses,  whose  carved 
doorways  and  panelled  entrance-halls  are 
suggestive  of  the  genteel  perBonages  who 
once  occupied  them,  bnt  pleasant  eneugh 
still,  with  awarma  of  healthy,  cheerfol-toot 
ing  children  on  the  steps,  and  workmen  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  looking  out  of  the  npper 
windows.  Here,  too,  still  exists  the  Coldbath 
Hoose,  supplied  by  the  chalybeate  spring, 
in  whose  waters,  we  are  told  by  the  adver- 
tisement over  the  door,  Nell  Gwynne  was 
accnstomed  to  hatha  The  original  spring, 
however,  discovered  by  Welter  Baynes, 
AD.  1697,  of  the  nature  of  St.  Ma^ns  in 
the  north,  and  St.  Winifred's  inWales, 


Not  far  to  the  eastward  were  the  Mul- 
berry Gardens,  which  were  planted  in  the 
reign  of  ottr  English  Solomon,  James  the 
'First,  the  King  baring  encouraged  the 
planting  of  these  trees,  wishing  to  estabUsh 
the  eultivaUon  of  silkworms  in  England. 
The  mulberry  garden  in  the  west  is  sow 
the  lite  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  its 
gardens;  bnt  that  of  Clerkenwell,  widi 
less  happy  late,  is  occupied  by  the  twin 
prison  known  as  the  House  of  Detention, 
or  shortly,  among  its  inmates,  past  and 
prospective,  as  tlie  'Tench.  A  cnrioos 
sight  is  the  out-<rf-the-WBy  comer  by  Ae 
entrance  of  the  House  of  Detention,  where 
one  or  two  policemen  are  always  standing 
with  idlers  loitering  about,  waiting  for 
news  of  friends  within;  a  cab,  perhaps^ 
waiting  at  the  comer,  and  women  insiae, 
their  eyes  all  swollen  and  red.  There  is 
always  a  certain  bustle  of  coming  and 
going,  and  a  certain  free-and-easy  atmo- 
sphere about  the  place,  that  recalls  the 
prisoBS  of  an  earlier  and  less  rigid  period. 
Pablie-honses  flourish  in  the  nei^bonr^ 
hood,  and  hang  out  ugns  invitms  tlu 
custom  of  prisoners  and  their  friends,  fat 
most  of  the  prisonetB  here  are  untried,  and 
have  Ae  privilege  of  out-commons,  if  tbvy 
have  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

And  yet  in  outward  appearance  this 
Clerkenwell  New  Prison,  aa  it  is  SMuetimes 
called — and  new  it  really  was  some  seventy 
years  ago — Io<^  inexpressibly  old  and 
shabby,  with  its  dingy  red-brick  walls,  onee 
battered  by  Fenian  ezplouon,  and  over  all 
the  top  of  a  huge  brick  funnel,  gagfjettin  ol 
mysterious  dfann  indde,  and  appallJM  *» 


popular  inutgimitioii.  It  was  theu  huge, 
ugly  prisons  that  deatroyed  the  ideuaut- 
aen  of  Clerkenwell,  once  the  pleasanteet  and 
healthiest  of  all  siUniTban  diatrlDta.  And  if, 
»hts  been  saggeet«d,  th«  prisons  with  their 
^oomy  appnrtenaooea  are  carried  farther 
afield,  there  is  a  little  hope  for  some  retnm 
to  former  condidona.  We  may  yet  see  a 
diinkiDg-foantain,  snppliod  by  t^  Cold- 
bkth  sprine,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  torf 
of  OldcastU'a  Fi^,  and  the  old  mnlberry 
gaidens  may  show  once  more  the  early 
UoaiofflB  of  spring.  Bat  if,  instead  of  this, 
the  ground  is  to  be  covered  by  gloomy 
worbnen'a  barracka,  then  we  may  hare  to 
■ay  that,  testhetioally,  we  regret  the  old 
^iBOns. 

And,  after  all,  looMiw  np  at  the  great 
gateway  of  CcMbath  Priaon,  yon  must 
acknowledge  somethiag  imposing  abontit ; 
the  frowning  walls,  the  towers  seen  above, 
have  a  kind  of  fend&l  impresstveDess.  The 
great  gates  swing  silently  open,  and  a  tall, 
white-bearded  warder  appears,  who  would 
do  credit  to  the  ptn'tcuUis  of  some  royal 
eastle ;  a  van  drives  in  with  a  clank  and  a 
■wing,  while  armed  gnarda  are  hanging  oa 
within  and  withoat.  The  gate  closes  with 
a  dang,  and  there  is  now  time  to  admire 
the  massive  archway,  where  a  lion's  head 
grins  over  the  keystone,  while  between 
festoons  of  ohaina  and  shackles  yoa  may 
read  the  inscription  :  "  1794  Middleaex 
Honse  of  Correction,  1866." 

The  great  gate  is  only  opened  for 
vehicles — the  prison-van  from  Clerkenwell 
Sessions,  with  its  batch  of  prisoners  freshly 
convicted  ;  other  vans  of  less  sombre  cha- 
raeter  —  Pickford's  van,  for  instance,  with 
ft  few  bales  of  stnff  to  be  worked  np  by  the 
priaoneia  Bat  in  the  thickness  of  the 
flanking  wall  there  is  a  little  poatem-gate, 
with  a  grating  in  the  iron-atadded  door, 
and  through  this  we  gain  access  to  the 
prison.  We  are  delayed  a  few  minutes 
whDa  the  gate-keeper  examines  oar  cre- 
dentials, and  then  a  warder  takes  ns  in 
charge,  and  leads  as  across  an  open  conrt- 
yard,  Borroonded  by  high  walls,  with  their 
iron  chevaox-de-frise,  to  the  gateway  of  the 
a«ttial  priaon  —  an  enhance  sombre  and 
■triking  enough,  with  something  of  the  old- 
fiuhioned  dungeon  feeling  abcnt  it  And 
ban  we  have  to  wait  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  bare,  gaont  room,  where  a  reepeotably- 
dreeaod  woman,  with  her  little  boy,  is 
waiting  with  an  anxioos  brow  for  an  inter- 
view with  her  hoaband,  wl;io  is  a  prisoner. 
"Can't  Bee  your  man  to-day,"  said  i. 
warder,  enterinir  horriedlv.  and  sddreBsiitff 


womaa  "  He's  been  a  bad  boy,  and 
lost  his  privilege."  The  poor  woman 
sighed  deeply,  bnt  did  not  seem  surprised. 
"What's  he  been  doing  of  now!  "she  asked 
rather  bitterly,  and  as  if  she  had  a  certain 
unount  of  sympathy  with  those  who  had 
to  look  after  her  man.  "Well,  I'm  not 
allowed  to  say  that,"  replied  the  warder 
cautiously.  "  But  yoa  come  again  this  day 
week,  and  I  expect  hell  be  all  right 
again ; "  and  the  woman  moves  wearily 
away,  objlled  and  disappointed.  We  are 
now  fairly  started  on  our  roands,  be- 
ginning with  the  gloomy  corridor  of  the 
old  prison.  Something  worth  seeing,  this, 
as  realising  iiie  old-fashioned  ideal  of  a 
prison — a  strong,  gloomy,  vaulted  passage, 
witii  a  solemn  ray  of  light  at  the  farther 
end,  where  a  warder  stands  with  a  bunch 
of  keys,  and  is  lighted  up  into  the  very 
figure  of  an  ideal  gaoler.  This  corridor, 
with  its  echoing  stone  pavement  and 
dimly-lighted  cells,  is  what  remains  of  the 
prison  of  1794,  aboat  whose  history  some 
little  interest  dings. 

The  justicea  of  Middlesex,  who  reared, 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  this  baronial 
{nle,  have  had  for  centories  a  considerable 
corporate  cohesion,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  portion  of  ihe  metropolis 
which  is  beyond  the  City  boundaries.  In 
the  year  1614  we  find  them  about  to  build 
a  House  of  Correction  for  the  county — the 
name  expressing  the  censorial  authority 
churned  by  the  magistracy,  who  were 
expected  not  only  to  punish  crime,  but  to 
repress  vice,  immorality,  heresy,  profane 
swearing,  and  the  deadly  sins  generally, 
and  to  inculcate  morality  and  virtu&  Not 
that  the  paternal  character  of  the  correc- 
tion made  the  prison  in  any  way  a  school 
of  reform.  The  Middlesex  Prison  was  no 
better  than  its  neighbours,  and  it  was 
partly  as  a  work  of  phQanthropy,  and  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  admirable  Mr. 
Howard,  that  Coldbath  Prison  was  com- 
menced. 

But  the  sight  of  this  great  building 
rising  in  their  midst,  Beems  to  have  sug- 

fBstM  to  the  populace  that  here  was  a 
ind  of  menace  directed  against  them.  The 
Frendi  Kavoludon  was  yet  in  coorsa  of 
working  oat  ita  muvellous  transformation ; 
the  Basljle,  that  emblem  of  autocratic 
power,  had  foUen  before  a  p<^ular  insnr- 
rection ;  and  here,  on  this  side  of  the 
Channd,  a  new  BaatUe  was  rising  ^  to 
overawe  all  discontent  with  the  existing 
state  of  afi'ura.    Ardent  vonne  DoliticianB 


enooaroged  the  notion,  &nd  in  their  hot 
fOQtfa,  SoQthe;  and  Coleridge  fulminated 
gainst  the  prison  in  the  Denl's  Walk — 

Aa  be  p&saed  thiouitb  Coldbsth  Tielda  be  looked 
At  a,  solitary  colL 

Indeed,  the  solitary  nstem,  npon  which 
Coldbath  was  first  eondncted,  mieht  well 
excite  popular  reprobation.  Nothing  so 
croel  bad  been  known  even  in  the  days  of 
prison  tortora  But  popular  reprobation 
exaggerated  the  physical  crnfilties  of  the 
system,  and  the  governor  of  the  priaon  wu 
accused  of  barbarities  which  prolMbly  had 
no  existence.  Bnt  the  mmoor  sot  abroad 
of  tortures  asd  cmeltiea  ezeroiBed  npon 
the  priuiners,  and  an  ezdted  crowd  as- 
sembled round  the  prison  walla,  full  of 
anger  and  indignation.  The  prisoners 
within,  well  aware  of  the  sympathy  tbey 
excited,  added  to  the  effect  by  siving  vent 
to  the  most  doleful  groans  and  ^onising 
shrieka  The  cry  went  forth  that  the  tor- 
ture was  now  going  on,  and  had  the  crowd 
found  a  resolute  leader,  a  tumult  wonld 
have  arisen  which  might  have  given  a 
strange,  unexpected  turn  to  the  course  of 
afTairs.  It  was  then  that  first  the  cry  was 
raised  about  the  Fields,  "Down  wi^  the 
Bastile  I "  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  tnce 
of  this  little  bit  of  veritable  history  pre- 
served in  the  cant  name  of  the  prison 
among  the  prtson-hannting  elaases,  for  "  the 
Steel,"  aa  they  call  it,  is  evidently  a  con- 
traction of  that  once  opprobrious  term, 
"theBaetila" 

Soon  after,  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  prison 
itself,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence  and 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  a  formidable  mob 
outaide,  the  prisoners  had  almost  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  prison  authoritieB,  when 
the  asaistance  of  the  military  was  invoked. 
There  were  no  regular  troops  available,  but 
Clerkenwell  was  then  strong  in  Tolonteen, 
with  a  squadron  of  light  horse,  with 
hessians,  plumes,  and  tight  hussar  suits — 
five  hnnijred  strong  or  so — and  a  batal- 
lion  of  infantiy  —  eight  hundred  fine 
infantry — mostly  young  men  of  means  and 
poaition,  for  Clerkenwell  at  that  date  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  City  aristo- 
cracy. 

And  so  the  Clerkenwell  Light  Inhntry 
were  marched  into  the  prison,  bayonets 
fixed,  pieces  loaded  and  primed,  pig-t^ 
fiercely  curling  beneath  the  tall  Prussian 
shakos,  and  eaich  man  with  ^hteen  rounds 
of  ball  cartridge  in  his  pouch.  The  riot 
collapsed  at  once  at  the  sight  of  this  strong 
force,  and  the  leaders  of  the  ^mente  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  be  ironed  under  the 


muzzles  of  ttie  volimteer  musketry.  In 
consequence  of  these  disturbances  the 
governor  of  &e  prison  was  removed ; 
but  his  fanit  seems  rather  to  have  been 
laxity  of  discipline  than  any  actual  ill- 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  under  hia  charge. 

From  that  period  little  happened  to  vary 
the  dull  records  of  a  prison,  till  the  period 
of  the  first  Reform  agitation,  in  1630, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  political 
prisoners  were  detained  at  Coldbath  Fields, 
and  the  authoritjee,  in  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling,  feared  an  attack  upon  the 
prison  to  reeone  the  popular  favouritee. 
The  warders  were  armed,  and  patrolled 
the  battlements,  ammuniti<Hi  was  laid  in, 
and  the  prison  was  prepared  for  a  r^golu 
siege.  But  nobody  came  to  the  attack. 
And  tJien  by  degrees  the  prison  that  had  in 
ita  first  conception  been  considered  as  a 
model  one,  became  in  its  turn  old-fashioned 
and  antiquated,  and  so,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  date  inscribed  on  thegateway — 1 866, 
that  is — ^the  prison  was  putly  pulled  down 
and  entirely  remodelled  on  the  modem 
.radiating  or  spider's-web  system,  with  long 
corridors  like  the  spokes  of  wheels  about 
a  central  hole  of  observation. 

And  into  this  new  portion  of  the  prison 
we  are  presently  ushered ;  a  stirring  sight, 
yritb  its  long  radiating  wings  open  from 
basement  to  roof,  with  light  iron  galleries 
running  round  each  stage  ot  cells,  which 
you  view  from  an  immense  circular  grating 
from  the  centre  of  which  can  be  seen  every 
part  of  the  immense  area.  Not  a  gloomy 
place  by  any  means,  but  rather  lightsome 
and  cheerful,  with  a  quiet  echo  of  distant 
footsteps  among  tlie  iron  galleries,  little 
bands  of  prisoners  luarohiDg  here  and  there 
in  fnmt  oi  a  warder,  others  singly  wheeling 
little  trucks  filled  with  stores  or  carrying 
bundles  of  work.  The  dark  grey  suite  of 
the  prisoners  and  the  blue  aniforms  of  the 
warders  mingle  in  not  inharmonious 
groups.  Here  are  light,  and  warmth,  and 
nesh  air,  and  employment  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  mind,  without  the  torture  of 
over-mastering  toil,  with  the  certainty  of 
food  and  ahuter.  One  wonders  that>  Uie 
half-stured  denizens  of  the  slums  of 
London  do  not  oome  in  a  body  to  partici- 
pate in  these  advantt^ea.  And  yet  the 
place  is  not  popular.  The  diet,  if  sufficient 
for  health,  leaves  an  aching  void  in  the 
interior,  and  then  there  is  enforced  absti- 
nence, and  the  strict,  rigid  discipline :  sU 
these  make  the  notion  of  a  prison  suffi- 
ciently unpalatable  to  the  many,  although 
«ne  or  two  may  be  found  here  and  there 


who  find  their  lot  more  dreuy  when  at 
liberty. 

And  then  while  the  oentnd  view  of  ibe 
great  priBon-hanae  is  lively  and  v&ried, 
there  iB  a  terrible  monotony  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  bnilding.  Cell  after  oell 
appean,  the  very  fellow  of  its  neighbour, 
each  with  its  eard  with  the  criminal's 
nomber,  his  sentence,  and  the  date  of  its 
ffitpintion,  with  a  sdiednle  of  the  marks 
he  has  earned  for  good  condacb  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  colonr  of  the  cards — 
white  for  Protestant*,  and  orange  for 
Bonkan  Catholics,  for  ^e  moment  that  a 
man  comes  within  the  datch  of  the  law, 
bis  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  importance.  : 
He  may  never  have  tronbled  himself  about 
die  matter  before;  but  now  he  must  elect 
under  which  of  ^e  religious  banners  he 
will  serve.  For  the  benefit  of  Tisitors  one 
of  the  cells  is  kept  completely  furnished, 
and  flHed  up  with  all  the  belongings  of  a 
pristmer,  but  there  is  nothing  attractive 
about  ttuB '  except  to  a  professional  eye ; 
there  is  not  even  a  dummy  figure,  like 
that  in  the  Health  Exhibition,  to  give  an 
air  of  reality  to  the  scene.  But  to  see  a 
real  prisoner  in  his  real  oell  during  his 
leisure  moments,  sitting  on  his  prison- stool, 
and  mneiDg  upon  the  fate  of  man,  or  read- 
ing one  of  the  books  provided  for  prisonersL 
tbu  would  be  a  study  worth  taking.  Un- 
fortunately this  cannot  be  allowed  at  Oold- 
bath  Fields.  There  are  celebrated  captives 
here,  at  whom  many  would  give  much  to 
have  a  peep ;  but  prisoners  stand  on  their 
rights,  it  Baems,  and  object  to  be  peeped  at 
So  that  in  this  particuLsr  aspect  the  pri- 
soner must  be  unknown  to  us.  Bat  in 
every  other  part  of  hie  life  at  Goldbath 
Fields  our  prisoner  is  in  full  evidence :  we 
see  Mm  marching  about  the  corridors,  or 
standing  with  his  face  to  t^e  wall,  waiting 
for  admittance  to  his  cell  There  are  over 
tiiirteen  hundred  of  them  at  this  moment 
in  the  prison — the  exact  daily  average  is 
thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-two — a  terri- 
bly large  army  of  eriminals.  Indeed,  of  all 
local  prisons  in  England,  as  distinguished 
£rom  convict-prisons,  Ooldbath  is  the 
latest,  with  the  greatest  nniober  of 
inmates.  Wandsworth  comes  next  with  a 
mixed  population  of  male  and  female 
prisoners,  with  an  average  of  eleven 
hundred  and  twentynuven,  and  Wakefield 
nex^  but  at  a  long  interral,  with  seven 
bandred  and  sizty-onei 

So  that  this  Coldbath  prison  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Metropolitan,  or  primate, 
amone  orisons,  the  best-known  amone  all. 


and,  as  it  owns  with  honourable  pride,  the 
least  liked  of  any.  To  anstain  its  rank 
Coldbath  shows  the  following  staff:  A 
governor  and  deputy,  two  chaplains,  two 
eurgeons,  ten  achoolmaBters  and  clerka, 
ninety-two  warders,  seventeen  other  officers, 
— in  all  a  hundred  and  tweuty-fiva  And 
the  total  amount  of  the  priaon  budget  is 
some  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or 
something  less  than  twenty  pounds  as 
the  yearly  cost  of  a  prisoner;  but  this 
amount  is  further  reduced  by  the  earnings 
of  the  prisoners,  aa  will  be  seen  presently, 
for  we  are  now  about  to  visit  the  industrial 
department  of  the  prison. 

The  door  opens  upon  a  large  hall  half 
full  of  steam  and  vapour,  while  water  is 
splashing,  and  clothes  are  being  wrung  out, 
and  busy  knots  of  men  are  about  the 
various  receptacles,  stirring,  wringing, 
rubbing,  and  going  through  all  the  processes 
of  a  laundry  on  a  large  scale.  Nearly  forty 
men  are  employed  at  this  work,  and  only 
the  presence  of  a  uniformed  warder,  un- 
m£9ed  by  toil,  reminds  ns  that  we  are  not 
in  an  ordinary  industrial  eatablishmenL 
The  result  of  tlua  washing  and  scmbbing  is 
apparent  in  handreda  upon  hundreds  of 
bundles  of  just  the  same  form  and  size, 
each  of  which  is  the  convict's  weekly  kit — 
his  shirt,  stockings,  drawers,  and  jumper 
jacket — and  then  as  well,  the  whole  of  the 
washing  of  the  staff  and  establishment  is 
done  here.  Another  iron  doorway  leads 
into  the  bakehouse,  with  its  huge  ovens 
and  great  kneading-troughs ;  and  here  are 
some  sixteen  prisoners  at  work  making 
bread.  It  is  whole-meal  bread  of  the  kind 
tihat  outsiders  have  to  pay  fancy  prices  for, 
but  the  prisoners  don't  like  it,  and  com- 
pare it  unfavourably  with  the  white  and 
well-alnmed  "  tommy  "  of  private  life.  But 
what  strikes  one  moat  forcibly  in  thia  and 
the  other  workahope,  is  that  the  prisoners 
seem  perfectly  to  the  manner  bom ;  these 
bakers  here  are  as  smart  and  effective  as  if 
they  had  been  at  the  business  from  infancy. 

"  And  such  is  the  case,  no  doubt,"  said 
our  conductor.  There  is  no  lack  of  work- 
men at  any  kind  of  trade  in  Coldbath 
Fields,  nor  of  good  workmen  at  that  What- 
ever might  be  wanted  to  be  done,  from  the 
delicate  work  about  a  watch  to  the  casting 
of  so  many  tons  of  metal,  there  were  men 
always  to  be  had  who  were  equal  to  the 
work.  In  the  workshops,  when  a  hand  was 
wanted,  he  was  always  to  be  found  among 
the  prisoners ;  so  that  from  one  point  of 
view  you  luve  in  Coldbath  Fields  a  great 
industrial  factorr.  with  workmen  always 
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nnder  lock  and  ke;,  uad  with  nothing  to 
fear  tiom  itrikeB  or  combin&tioiu  of  the 
employed.  Here,  for  instuice,  ia  some  ol 
tlia  work  done  by  the  prisoners.  Pint  of 
ail,  the  Thole  building  work  of  the  priion : 
brick  and  atone  work,  repaiia,  plaBtaTinj^ 
punting,  and  plambing  >  then  all  the  tin 
work,  iron  work,  and  carpentry.  Then 
the  tailoring :  uniform  clotlung  is  cat  oat 
on  scientific  principlee  for  ul  the  local 
prisons  in  the  conntry ;  maoh  of  it  is  made 
up ;  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  the 
prisoners  of  this  wad  other  prisons  is  com- 
pletely made.  Thus  there  are  thurty-three 
tailors  constantly  at  work,  and  eight  shoe- 
makers are  busy  over  the  shoes  of  the 
prison,  while  some  fifteen  lees  skilful  hands 
are  cobbling  the  worn  chaiiaBor&  Then 
there  is  Uie  blacksmith's  shop,  where  all  tlie 
ironwork  of  the  prison  is  made,  and  where 
a  man  may  be  seen  forging  the  fetters 
which,  if  he  prove  ontrageons,  may  be  nsed 
to  bind  him.  The  mat-making  sheas  occupy 
some  seventy  men,  and  anoUier  squad  of 
eighteen  <ar  so  are  making  baskets  and 
brooms  for  prisons  and  pubhc  departmenta, 
A  great  quantity  of  bafikets  was  supplied 
by  Coldbath  Fields  at  the  opening  of  the 
Parcels  Post,  and  thousands  of  wooden 
cases  have  been  recently  iiimished  from  the 
carpenter's  shop  for  the  use  of  the  Post 
OfSce. 

Then  come  the  unskilled  labours  of  those 
most  onfortonate  of  prisoners  who  have 
learnt  no  trade,  no  art  or  handicraft  except 
that  of  picking  and  stealing.  For  these 
the  oaknm-picking  room,  with  its  trays  of 
neatly- arranged  specimens  of  cordage,  a 
slice  of  a  huge  hawser  that  may  have 
towed  the  T^m^raire,  now  weighed  out  by 
the  pound  to  be  reduced  by  finger  and 
thumb  to  so  much  fine  fibre  once  morei 
There  are  more  than  six  hundred  at  this 
work,  or  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
prison ;  but  it  most  not  be  supposed  that 
all  these  are  unskilled  workmen.  Many  of 
them  could  take  their  places  in  the  work- 
shops if  there  were  room  for  them.  But 
oaknm-picking  is  a  neat  and  handy  form  of 
labour,  as  far  as  the  administration  is  eon- 
cemed,  which  can  be  done  by  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell,  and  there  is  never  too  much 
oakum  in  the  world,  it  seems,  while  the 
limits  of  the  demand  for  cocoa-nut  mate, 
we  will  say,  is  soon  reached.  Else  the 
employment  ia  not  a  very  profitable  on& 
The  value  of  the  l&boor  of  the  nz  hundred 
oaknm-pickers  is  put  down  in  the  prison 
reports  at  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
or   ten    shillingB   apiece,  at   which    rate 


the  oaktun-picker  eama,  allowing  three 
hnndred  working  days  to  the  year,  just  two- 
fifths  of  a  penny  a  day. 

A  more  lively  and  varied  oceapation,  and 
one  more  feasant  for  the  fingers,  is  paper- 
picking.  Here  is  a  tug  ahw  oocui»ed  by 
some  six  score  men ;  some  of  them  of  a 
venerable  and  patoiarchal  appearanoe.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  get  into  prison,  it  seema 
Here  is  an  old  genueman  of  over  seventy, 
whose  passions  bare  still  force  to  lead  him 
astray ;  and  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
greybeards  among  the  paper-pickers,  whose 
work  is  perpettuJly  picking  old  envelopes 
and  pieces  of  waste-paper  out  of  one  ba^t 
and  dropping  them  into  another.  The 
pnUic  departments  make  great  quantitiee 
el  waste-paper;  and  of  that,  everything 
ttut  is  not  docketed,  and  filed,  and  put 
away  amoiw  the  national  arohivee,  is 
broi^t  to  Coldbath  fields  to  be  picked 
and  sorted.  And  the  recognised  woe  <A 
tiiB  labours  of  an  active  young  fellow  of 
busineas  habits,  about  a  basket  M  papers,  ia 
nearly  twopence-halfpenny  a  day  at  Cold- 
bath Fielda,showinga  coneiderabledifTerence 
in  tariff  between  this  and  similar  occupa- 
tions carried  on  fiirther  weeL 

And  thus  it  is  pretty  evident  that  if  the 
indnstital  departmenta  of  the  prisons  earn 
the  la^e  amount  that  is  credited  to  them 
in  the  official  reports — in  round  nnmbera 
some  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  half 
the  general  oharees  of  the  prison — the 
result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  the 
skilled  workmen — the  plumbers,  smiths^ 
carpenters,  and  ao  on — who  make  up  by 
the  value  of  tiieir  work  for  the  profiUeas 
labours  of  tlie  great  mass  of  prisoners.  And 
this  may  be  an  index  to  the  enormons 
increase  of  the  value  of  labour  arising 
from  technical  instruotion — since  even 
in  a  prison  the  skilled  workman  is  still 
profitable  to  the  oommunity.  But,  frun 
aaotiier  point  of  view,  a  visit  to  Coldbath 
pison  is  profoondly  diBi»ritin^  Here  yoa 
have  not  a  colony  of  gaol-birds,  a  uass 
apart  witiL  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to  deal, 
Imt  a  great  s«regata  of  the  real  working 
population  of  London.  The  faces  you  see 
passing  along  the  prison  eonidors  are  the 
same  kind  of  faces  you  meet  in  any  Lond<m 
street ;  they  belong  to  wrakmen  who  lutre 
robbed  their  roasters,  derka  and  sht^Hnen 
who  have  made  free  with  the  till,  bank- 
derka  who  have  betrayed  their  tniat, 
small  people  who  have  given  way  to  small 
temptations,  not  a  bit  more  criminal  than 
thousands  who  are  at  large  outside.  Bot 
it  is  as  the  sign  of  a  certain  blight  or  mould 


that  sMong  to  be  creeping  orer  whole  flnmM 
of  tin  ootumanitf ,  that  the  presence  of  all 
theee  non-profeuioual  criminala  becomea 
BO  duheartening.  Here  yon  have  smart 
yoang  feltows,  fairly  educated,  and,  with 
oidinai^  indostry,  qaite  above  the  reach 
of  want,  who  have  deliberately  tamed  to 
predatory  ways,  aa  a  kind  of  labour-saving 
coatrivaoce,  and  with  the  full  conviction 
that  honesty  is  the  beat  policy  only  for 
thoae  who  are  too  stapid  to  try  any  other. 
Bat  now  we  come  to  the  BtranKert  of  all 
the  aighte  in  this  great  priion — ue  goUery 
where  the  great  treadwheel  contanoally 
lOToIves  with  a  doll,  resounding  dank.  It 
is  a  fine,  well-ventilated  hall,  lighted  from 
above ;  and  on  uther  side  are  rows  of  grey- 
eoated  priionerB,  the  strangest  coUeotioa  of 
human  Bcaramoai^es,  as,  clinging  to  a 
wooden  bar  above  them,  they  skip  from 
•tep  to  atep  of  the  slowly-turning  wheel,  and 
are  never  an  inch  the  farther  advanced  for 
all  their  skipping.  A  sad,  terrible  sight 
of  hnman  degradation  —  as  painful  to 
witness,  perhaps,  as  to  endore — with  a 
ladicrons  touch  abont  it,  too,  that  seems  to 
add  to  the  degradation.  Not  all  the  pri- 
soners are  at  work,  however,  a  thira  of 
^lem  are  resting — tor  each  man's  duly 
task  is  divided  into  qauter-boors,  of  whidi 
ten  minatee  are  spent  on  the  wheel  and 
five  minates  sitting  down.  A  prisoner 
with  a  can  goes  round  and  supplies  those 
who  are  resting  with  water.  And  this  is 
the  teal  hard-labour  of  the  prison — an 
ordeal  that  all  must  go  throngh  who  are 
thus  sentenced.  A  month  on  the  tread- 
wheel  is  the  preliminary  for  all  who  are 
not  pronounced  unfit  by  the  prison -surgeon. 
As  a  punishment,  it  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  least  criminal ;  the  regular  prison-bird 
is  accustomed  to  the  work,  his  muscles  have 
acoommodMed  themselves  to  his  peculiar 
eondibions  of  life.  But  to  the  prisoner  who 
has  not  been  previously  convicted,  the  first 
week  or  two  are  of  positive  torture,  every 
mascle  and  sinew  being  racked  and  strained 
by  the  unaccustomed  labour.  Silence,  of 
eonne,  is  imperativa  The  lightest  accent 
Ininga  punishment,  and  yet  the  prisoners 
cfMitrive  to  talk  upon  the  wheel.  With 
faces  to  the  revolving  wheel,  and  without 
taming  in  either  diroctJon,  a  whisper  ia 
Iweathed  in  the  ur  and  meets  a  receptive 
ear.  Occasionally  the  receptive  ear  is  that 
of  a  warder,  who,  having  a  little  leisure 
tnie,  devotee  it  to  the  chase  of  small 
crffences — a  cruel  sport,  perhaps,  but  then 
the  relations  between  prisoners  and  warders 
are  not  marlroH  hv  RnnfiHi>nnA  anil  affectiim. 


But  it  is  rather  startling,  as  we  pass  by 
the  ranks  of  prisoners  toiling  up  ,thwr 
never-widing  pairs  of  stairs,  to  hear,  softly 
mutmored,  a  distant  personal  allosion 
to  the  group  of  visitors  passlDg  through 
the  ward.  It  is  imposnble  to  say  whence 
the  voice  proceeds,  and  the  warders 
shake  their  heads  and  look  sterner  than 
ever;  but  the  incident  has  its  cheering 
side  as  showing  that  all  hoimui  spirit  is  not 
crashed  out  by  the  fianges  of  that  hideous 
wheel 

Turning  from  the  wheel-toom,  we  see 
the  result  of  this  economic  application  of 
hnman  force  io  the  shape  of  mill  wheels 
and  stcmes,  and  powdery  streams  of  floor. 
And  in  the  prison  report,  the  gang  upon 
the  wheel — a  wheel  which  upon  its  capa- 
(oous  circumference  has  room  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pair  of  feet,  and  yet  is 
less  capacious  than  the  old  wheel  of  the 
prison ;  which  last  caught  fire  some  years 
ago,  and  was  wholly  destroyed,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  world  of  habitual 
offenders  —  well,  these  hundred  and 
twenty-five  gangers  on  the  wheel  are 
eapbemistioally  described  as  "  employed  in 
manufactures" — the  grinding  of  wheat, 
that  is,  by  a  process  the  simplicity  of  which 
recalls  the  aits  of  primitive  man.  And 
the  wheel-gang  are  credited  with  earning 
a  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  a  year 
towards  the  cost  of  their  keep — that  ia, 
not  quite  a  penny  a  day  per  man.  But, 
tiien,  of  course,  ^e  object  is  not  profit, 
but  the  due  oorroction  of  the  prisooers. 
And,  aa  a  rough-and-ready  method  of 
punishment,  applicable  to  all  cases,  and 
with  little  trouble — like  the  favoarite 
bastinado ofamore primitive  jurisprudence 
— the  treadwheel  is  a  &vonrite  method 
of  discipline  with  most  of  the  official 
authorities. 

And  the  millstonea  grind  small  enough, 
if  they  grind  slowly ;  and  listening  to  Uie 
nncetbun,  intermittent  pulse  of  the  wheel, 
and  thinking  of  the  nghs  and  groans  that 
are  echoed  in  that  doleful,  clanking  revo- 
lution, yon  wonder  that  the  meal  should 
trickle  past  so  fine,  and  white,  and  aweet- 
smelling.  Anyhow,  the  official  reporters 
are  satisfied  the  millstones  work  well;  but 
they  do  not  grind  euoi^h  grist  to  supply  the 
great  bakery  of  the  prison,  which  furmshes 
all  the  prisons  of  London  with  bread. 

And  now  there  only  remains  the  chapel 
to  visit — a  square,  cheerful-looking  place, 
whose  chancel  is  adomed  with  some  neat- 
ness uid  taste  by  the  handa  of  the 
Bomethine  heartv  in  the  wav 
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of  psalmodf  is  heard  here  on  Sandajs, 
«it£  a  thooBand  or  so  of  priBooen  uid 
warden  stretctuDg  their  tlm>ata  to  the 
ntmost 

Another  leB8  agreeable  sight,  however, 
ifl  a  vestibule,  with  the  triangles,  and  a 
kind  of  iron  horse,  nsed  for  flogging 
hardened  ofTendera  againat  prison  dis- 
cipline. There  are  twenty  recorded  caaes 
of  ptuushment  in  one  year  at  Coldbath 
Fields.  Bat  here  end  the  gmeeome 
associations  of  the  prison — there  is  no 
execution  -  shed,  Coldbath,  as  yet,  is 
free  from  the  dreadfid  presence  of  the 
gallows.  There  are  deaths  in  the  prison, 
as  must  neoesearily  be  with  such  a  resident 
popiUation,  but  the  prison  mortality  is 
exceptionally  low.  Last  year  there  were 
only  nine  deaths  among  an  average  popola- 
tion,  it  may  be  remembered,  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
prisoners.  And  thoee  nine  who  tiias 
obtained  release  without  resort  to  htunan 
clemency,  are  so  fairly  representative  of 
the  geuHul  bnlk  of  prisoners  that  their 
trades  may  here  be  given :  A  carpenter, 
grocer's  assistant,  labourer,  narvy,  printer, 
uioebJaclc,  tailor,  waiter,  and  two  generally 
described  as  labonrera 

And  as  we  are  about  to  leave  the  prison- 
walls,  we  may  think  of  those  whose  time 
is  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  who  will 
on  tbe  morrow  issue  forth  as  free  men  into 
a  worid  which  is  huilly  prepared,  perhaps, 
to  welcome  tbem  very  heartily.  "  And  if 
I  was  something  of  a  failure,"  a  prisonet 
may  say  to  himself,  "when  I  hail  yet  a 
chuacter,  what  chance  hare  I  now.  with 
the  prison  stain  upon  tnel"  Bat  hands 
are  stretched  out  to  tiie  discharged 
prisoner.  Before  he  leaves  tbe  prison- 
gate  the  following  invitation  is  plaiced  in 
his  hand  :  "  Dear  Friend, — Yon  are  kindly 
invited  to  partake  of  coffee  and  bread-and- 
bntter,  free  of  charge,  at  the  Mission 
Honse,  opposite  the  prison  gates,  on  the 
right"  And  this  is  the  Uberated  pri- 
soner's first  introduction  to  a  society  that 
is  doing  a  good  work  among  those  who 
would  otherwise  drift  hopelessly  and  for^ 
lomly  from  the  prison  gates. 

EEDMEN'S  GRAVES. 

Who  are  the  redmen  t  Do  they  belong 
to  some  old,  old  race,  of  whioh  the  Ouauches 
in  the  Canary  Isles,  the  Basquee  in  Western 
Spain  and  France  and  Britain,  and  the 
ancient   F^ptians,    were  oSishoots,   uid  | 


which  was  more  widely  spread  in  the  New 
World,  beeanse  that  New  World  is,  aa 
geoli^ta  tell  us,  older — Le.,  more  un- 
altered in  ita  features  than  the  old  t  Or 
are  they  eongeners  of  the  yellowmen  who  fill 
all  northern  and  a  great  deal  of  central  Aaia, 
modified  from  what  we  call  the  Moogoliaa 
type  by  ages  of  different  life-conditions  t 

Who  can  tell  1  What  is  to  be  the  teati 
Not  language,  which  among  tiibes  with  no 
written  literature  has  a  constant  tendenqr 
to  change,  and  which  in  South  America  does 
change  so  fast  that  half  a  tribe,  paddling 
away  on  a  three  years'  voyage  up  one 
of  the  great  riven,  will  come  back,  Mr. 
Bates  tells  us,  scarcely  able  to  hold  a  con- 
versation with  the  half  that  stayed  at 
home.  Not  architecture,  which  depends 
so  mnch  on  the  materials  at  hand,  bo  that 
even  in  England  the  stately  grey  home- 
steads all  uong  the  Uiie  of  oolite,  are 
quite  unlike  the  pargetted  black  and 
white  houses  of  Sbropehtre,  or  the  Sint 
walls  of  East  Anglian  dwellings. 

How  about  burial  customs  t  They  are 
as  lasting  as  any;  witness  the  "wakes" 
that  still  in  this  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  go  on  in  liveipool  and  London; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  redmen,  differing 
in  so  many  things,  agree,  all  the  cod- 
tment  over,  in  some  of  their  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  dead.  They  agree,  too,  with 
Basques,  and  Goaoches,  and  Egyptians,  in 
their  eagerAcas  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
touching  the  dead  person.  The  Egyptians 
never  buried,  they  set  ^eir  mummiea 
where,  when  the  restitution  of  alt  things 
came  round,  they  might  slip  their  cere- 
ments and  walk  forth  with  all  thdr  kin 
and  all  their  belongings  aronnd  them. 
The  Guanches  also  mmnmified  their  dead 
and  pat  them  away  in  caves.  "tba 
Basques,  or  Euskarians — builders,  we  are 
told,  of  those  rough  stone  boxes  which 
used  to  be  called  cromlechs — Uid  the 
corpse  on  a  flat  stone,  put  up  stone  sides, 
and  laid  a  big  stone  cover  atop,  and 
then  heaped  over  this  "  cist "  the  cairn  of 
euth  or  pebbles.  The  Bed  Indian  generally 
dispeosea  with  the  cairn,  and  seldom  haa 
stone  slabs  wherewith  to  f(mn  the  cist; 
but  he  is  equally  careful  not  to  weigh 
down  the  soul  with  earthen  olods.  Some- 
times he  lays  his  dead  in  trees,  aome- 
times  on  a  platform  of  poles,  Bomettmes  in 
a  oaooe  set  up  on  poets.  When  he  does 
heap  up  a  mound,  there  is  always  a 
stick  leading  from  the  body  to  the  sunace^ 
and  up  this  the  soul  is  supposed  to  climb 
and  wing  its  way  westward.  When  he  dij^ 
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a  Tuilt  he  contrives  to  make  it  fannel- 
ahaped,  the  big  end  dowoir&rda.  The 
bottom  is  covered  irith  fine  mate,  the 
walls  hoi^  with  handsome  shawls,  blankets, 
skins,  and  not  onlf  the  dead  man's  belong- 
ings, bnt  contribntiona  from  bis  friends — a 
saddle,  some  dishes,  onumental  pottery, 
etc — aro  placed  around.  Then  (he  corpse, 
wr^ped  in  blankets,  and  wampum  belts, 
and  bnSalo  robes,  is  lowered  into  the  vault ; 
a  pony  (previously  selected  by  the 
defunct)  is  strangled,  and  often  a  dog  also, 
and  their  beads  are  placed  on  the  grave, 
the  month  of  which  has  been  closed  with 
neatly-fitting  logs,  and  over  these  is  laid 
coating  of  earth.  Here  we  have  the  same 
feeling  which  among  ourselves  prompts  the 
village  shopkeeper's  widow  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  "  brick  grave,"  instead  of 
letting  her  husband  sleep  with  nothing  but 
the  coffin-lid  between  him  and  the  chorch- 
yard  mould,  after  the  fashion  of  "  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hanklet" 

When  the  Indians  were  great  nations, 
instead  of  broken  wandering  tribes,  their 
costoms  were  more  elaborate.  Lawson, 
who  wrote  a  history  o(  the  Carolinas  in  the 
first  years  of  the  last  century,  waa  struck 
with  the  care  the  Indians  showed  in  keep- 
ing the  corpse  from  contact  with  die  soil 
Ttieir  feeling  was  joat  the  opposite  of  that 
expressed  by  "Earth  to  earth."  Old 
travellers  give  quaint  woodcuts  of  the 
quigozogon  or  maasoieum,  in  which  dead 
people  of  note  were  laid.  It  waa  lined  as 
well  aa  floored  with  mats,  and  had  its  sides 
secured  from  falling  in  by  well-spliced  poles, 
which  sapported  an  arched  roof.  If  all 
this  seems  too  much  trouble  for  "  saTOges  " 
to  take,  we  most  remember  they  were  not 
•avages — had  many  arts  which  they  have 
lost  throogh  contact  with  (he  whites ;  and, 
from  Uie  oniparing  way  in  which  nowa- 
days they  give  their  beat  to  their  dead 
friends,  we  may  argae  that  De  Bit  and 
Lafitau,  and  other  explorers,  simply  de- 
picted what  they  saw,  and  that  the  houses 
of  the  dead  wer^  among  soma  tribes, 
really  far  mare  samptuous  than  (hose  of  the 
living.  Here  is  an  instance  of  this  preaent- 
day  nnsparingnaas  in  a  poor  broken  tribe  in 
Golifomia.  These  CalUomians  born  their 
dead,  as  do  many  Indians  of  the  Far  West ; 
and  the  scene  at  a  chiefs  burning  reminds 
one-  of  the  bnrials  of  the  old  Greek  heroes. 
"In  his  mouth  were  placed  two  gold 
twenties,  and  smaller  coins  on  his  breast 
and  in  his  hands  and  ears.  All  his  finery 
— feather  mantles,  plumes,  clothes,  iheli- 
money,   bows,  arrows — was  hesped  upon- 


him ;  and  as  soon  aa  the  dirge  and  funeral- 
dance  were  set  going,  the  Indian  spectators 
began  to  lose  their  heads.  One  stripped  off  a 
brand-new  broadcloth  coat,  and  flung  it  on 
the  pyre,  howling  piteonsly.  Another 
waa  just  throwing  on  a  pile  of  blankets, 
when  a  white  man  offered  him  ten  dollars 
for  them,  jingling  the  bright  coina  before 
his  eyes."  The  redman  hurled  him  aside, 
and  threw  his  offering  with  the  rest. 
Women  kept  throwing  on  all  they  had  in 
the  world  —  their  gayest  dresses,  their 
ahell  necklaces.  Indeed,  bo  forioiu  got  the 
excitement  that  some  of  them  would  them- 
selves have  le^>ed  in  had  they  not  been 
prevented.  The  idea  was  that  the  souls 
of  the  things  thus  burned  went  off  charioted 
in  the  amoke-wreaths  along  with  the  soul 
of  the  dead  man.  At  this  funeral  the 
white  men  who  were  looking  on  calculated 
that  at  least  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  was  destroyed,  and  what  surprised 
them  moat  waa  that  the  Indians,  at 
other  times  such  close  bargainers,  wholly 
foi:got  their  usual  greed.  "Why,  he'd 
have  cleared  eight  dollars  if  he'd  sold  me 
faia  blankets,"  said  the  man  who  hod  made 
tha  offer.  "  I  only  did  it  to  try  him,  and 
predoos  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  he  waa  too 
wild  to  snap  at  aucb  a  fancy  price." 

Where  tiiey  do  not  bum  they  are  equally 
lavish.  Br.  Sternberg,  of  the  United  States 
army,found  in  Eanaas,  among  the  Chey  ennes , 
a  burial-case  raised  some  eight  feet  from  the 
ground  on  four  notched  uprights.  Seeing 
that  it  waa  oarefhlly  constructed,  his  "  civi- 
lised" instinct  prompted  him  at  once  to  send 
it  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, where  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
box,  nz  feet  long,  three  high,  and  three 
deep,  of  white  willow  branches,  neatly 
plaited,  with  a  ffwring  of  buffalo  thongs, 
and  straps  fastening  it  to  four  twelve-foot 
ironwood  poles,  which  had  rested  in  the 
notched  uprights.  Outside  were  two 
bnfialo-robes  of  the  lai^;est  size,  and  inside 
five  more,  eac^  bound  round  with  a  bright 
aaah,  were  aucoesaively  removed.  Then 
came  fire  blankets,  two  red,  two  blue,  one 
white ;  and  next  a  white  and  grey  striped 
sack,  and  inside  that  a  United  States 
infantry  overcoat — like  all  the  other  wrap- 
pings, nearly  new.  Then,  on  a  pillow  of 
rags,  waa  the  "  medicine-bag  "  of  the  dead 
baby — of  conrw  it  was  a  baby ;  all  those 
wrappings  left  only  room  for  a  year-old 
child.  The  bag  contained  a  parcM  of  red 
point,  some  bits  of  deer-skin,  along  with 
straps,  buckles,  and  other  odds  and  ends. 
Tlie  inner  wrappings  were  three  splendid 


robes,  each  about  four  feet  long,  of 
buffalo  calf-  skin,  elaborately  decorated 
with  beadwork  stripes — bhe  and  whit«  in 
the  first,  green  and  yellow  in  the  next, 
blue  and  red  in  the  innermost.  The  hoods, 
too,  were  richly  ornamented  with  bead- 
wnk,  and  all  round  the  robes  Uttle  epherical 
bnsa  bells  were  hung  with  atriuss  of  beads. 
Next  was  a  grey  woollen  abawl,  then  five 
yards  of  blue  caBhmere,  followed  by  six  of 
red,  and  that  again  by  lix  of  brown  calico, 
and  in  that  last  wrapping  was  the  babe, 
with  a  beaver-fur  cap,  ana  long  wampum 
necklaces,  and  strings  of  rare  shells,  among 
them  that  Haliotis  from  the  Califomian 
Gulf,  BO  valued  by  the  tribes  living  east  of 
the  Kocky  Monntains.  The  dress  was  a 
red  tunic,  with  beadwork  frock  leggings, 
red  and  black  stockings,  deerskin  moccasins 
with  beadwork,  and  over  all  a  red  flannel 
cloak.  All  the  little  creatore's  toys — a 
china  doll,  a  vase,  a  pair  of  mittens,  eta., 
were  placed  in  the  cloak.  Think  of  the 
amount  of  self-denial  in  giving  op  all  those 
blankets,  and  all  that  mass  of  bead  and 
wampum  work  1  The  New  Yorkers  are 
only  acting  like  those  who  held  the  land 
before  them,  when  they  spend  sodi 
fabulous  sums  as  the  newsps^rs  tell  ua 
they  do  on  cofSn  decoration.  Other  tribes, 
instead  of  plaited  willow  boxes,  use  regular 
wooden  chests,  wonderfully  carved,  usually 
viUi  a  lid  like  a  gabled  roof,  and  always 
with  an  opening  in  the  side  through  which 
food  may  be  passed  in,  so  that  the  sonl 
may  eat  the  souls  of  the  good  things 
provided  by  its  frienda  Old  travellers 
wondered  at  these  coffins  set  up  above- 
ground;  and  the  Spaniards — as  little 
scrupulous  as  Dr.  Sterabe^  about  violating 
bnrial-placei — ^f  onnd  in  some  of  them  a  ded 
of  wealth.  The  burial  boxes  of  a  tribe  on 
the  Talomeco  River,  Oregon,  are  siud  to  have 
fumiahed  handfuls  of  pearls  to  a  party  of 
soldiers  that  was  exploring  the  coast. 

The  Chinese,  we  must  remember,  also 
keep  their  coffins  above-ground ;  and,  ages 
ago,  they  used  to  be  aa  reckless  as  the  red- 
men  in  their  offerings  to  the  dead.  The 
Scythians — ^probably  also  belonging  to  the 
yellow  race— seem  to  us  to  have  ^n  the 
most  lavish  because  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
found  iu  their  tomba  Bat  gold  was  common 
in  the  Ural;  and  to  a  Scythian  King  even 
the  treasures  found  in  such  a  tomb  as  Koul- 
Oba,  near  Eertch,  were  not  more  valuable 
than  all  that  calico,  and  those  buffalo  robes 
and  blankets,  were  to  the  poor  Cheyenne. 

And  yet,  though  the  whole  country  from 
Kertch  to  the  8ea  of  Azov  is  strewn  with 


burial  mounds  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  been  ransacked  for  their  treasoret, 
there  never  has  been  such  a  find  aa  this 
Koul-Oba  (ash-heap),  which  somehow 
remained  nndisturbrd  till  1831,  and  in 
which,  along  with  the  King,  his  wife,  his 
servants,  and  lus  horses,  was  found  a 
weight  of  gold  (to  say  nothing  of  electmm 
— gold  alloyed  with  silver)  in  torques,  braoe- 
leto,  sword-hilts,  dishes,  goblets,  etc.,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounda  Of  this  the 
Russian  government  was  robbed  of  all  but 
some  fifteen  pounds,  though  nominally  the 
greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
pilfering.  This  Koul-Oba  tomb  was  dieted 
all  round  like  the  burial-vault  of  a  Sionx ; 
only,  instead  of  being  lined  with  fors,  its 
lining  was  hangings  of  gold  tissue,  the 
only  remaining  parts  of  which  are  the  gold 
nuls  that  fast«Qed  them  to  the  ooursee  of 
stonework,  and  the  masses  of  tangled 
gold  thread  and  heapi  of  thin  stamped 
gold  ornaments  with  which  the  ground 
close  beneath  the  walls  ia  covered.  ¥oa 
can  see  at  South  Kensington  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  Koul-Oba  things ;  uid, 
seeing  them,  you  will  marvel  at  the  strange 
feeling  which  gave  to  the  dead  what  tha 
living  could  but  ill  spare.  To  keep  any 
large  percent^e  of  a  nation's  wealth  in 
treasure-hooses,  like  that  in  which  Sir 
Bedivere  wanted  to  put  Excalibnr,  aeema 
to  us  to  savour  of  barbarism.  But  sach 
treasures  can  be  used  at  a  pincL  Benrietbi 
Maria  turned  Into  money  a  good  deal  of 
the  chased  and  jewelled  work  that  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors  bad  stored  up ;  and 
what  she  did  not  succeed  in  sending  off,  the 
Parliament  found  very  useful ;  whareaa 
treasures  in  tombs  are  lost  for  ever  to  the 
nation  Uiat  buries  them.  A  redman  will 
sooner  freese  than  ose  the  most  mouldering 
of  codSn-poles  ot  uprights  to  light  hia  fire ; 
and  so  the  Scythians  looked  on  the  vasaa, 
bracelets,  plates  of  gold,  etc.,  buried  with 
their  dead  Kings,  as  something  which  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  touch.  The  mounda 
were  never  desecrated  till  long  ^ter  the 
Scythians  had  passed  away^ — ^till  iba 
Genoese  —  so  proverbially  sharp  that  it 
takes  two  Jews  to  outwit  one  of  them — 
came  sailing  about  in  those  parts. 

Any  nation  that  would  thrive  must  give 
up  this  excessive  funeral  unthrift.  Do  not 
think  I  am  preaching  in  the  interests  of  the 
Cheap  Funeral  Society ;  though  it  always 
annoys  me,  in  West  Cornwall,  where  th^ 
like  to  "bury  decent,"  to  see  the  coffin 
covered  with  good  black  cloth,  and  the 
white-metal  plirfes,  and  the  lining  of  fine 
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flannel,  when  I  knoff  th&t,  tin  belag  down 
» low,  th«  mrviron  would  be  glad  of  the 
money  t\mh  wutod  to  &dd  a  litUe  bntcher's 
maftt  to  theit  dry  bread  and  jtilchards. 
No ;  I  waa  tfunking  of  the  Chinese,  and 
how  dereriy  ther,  while  mostly  keeping 
np  appearanoee,  have  managed  to  alip  ont 
of  the  coat  of  fanerala.  'Umo  waa  when 
they,  too,  offered  all  that  was  rarest  and 
best  at  their  tombs ;  bnt  they  hare  fonnd 
out  tiut  a  red  paper  horse  and  state  dress 
of  gilt  paper  are  jnat  as  oaefol  to  the  ghost 
as  things  that  the  Burrirors  oao  ill  spare. 

The  redmen  have  not  yet  learnt  this 
cheap  way  of  testifying  regard.  Even 
when  they  do  not  bam  or  bnry  everything, 
they  gire  everything  awi^.  It  seema 
a  point  of  hoooor  with  die  relations  that 
they,  and  not  the  dead,  ehoold  be  left  as 
ban  as  Job  after  his  ancceasiye  losses. 
Sometimee,  inatead  of  a  gift  to  evetyooe 
preaent  at  tlie  foneral,  there  ia  what  they 
call  a  "ghost  gamble,"  The  dead  man's 
goods  are  parcelled  ont  into  many  email 
btft  In  the  centre  of  the  lod^  ia  the 
bundle  containing  a  lock  of  hair,  which 
atanda  instead  of  the  corpse,  and  which  the 
widow  has  to  carry  aboot  wtdi  her  for  a 
year.  Cloae  beside  thia  seats  himself  a 
near  reUlaTe  chosen  to  act  as  ghost ;  and 
ba  plays  against  all  comers.  The  game 
is  (or  waa,  tall  earda  came  in  with  whukey 
and  shoddy  blankets)  a  oertun  throw  of 
eight  marked  wild-plum  stonea  Nothing 
is  ataked;  bnt  ereryone  who  beats  the 
ghoat  takes  one  of  the  lota;  everyone  whom 
the  ghost  beats  goes  ofT  emp^-handed. 
For  a  dead  woman's  goods  only  women 
play,  tudng  seven  instead  of  eight  stones. 

The  carrying  for  twelve  moons  a 
"hnsband"  of  wampnm,  and  clothes, 
and  feathers,  is  a  release  from  the  old 
enstom  by  which  the  widow  had  to 
carry  his  bones  all  throngb  the  second 
year  ^ter  his  death,  after  daily  offering 
food  at  his  srave  for  the  irtiole  of  the 
&st  year.  Tne  clothes  are  her  own  beat; 
and  dnring  the  time  she  has  to  wear  her 
worst,  and  her  hair  is  never  dressed  onless 
a  female  friend  comes  and  combs  it  out  for 
her.  It  may  interest  those  who  are  work- 
ing to  change  oqt  marriage-laws  to  know 
that,  Uiongh  daring  her  year  of  moaming 
she  mtut  not  even  talk  to  men  in  general, 
and,  if  caught  doing  so,  has  her  bur  cat  off 
close  to  the  roote  by  the  women  of  her 
tribe,  there  U  an  exception  in  favour  of 
hw  hnsband's  onmanied  brothers  and 
cousins,  aai  others  of  the  same  "  totem  " 
ffamilv-mark).    Aqt  one  of  these  she  mar 


marry;  indeed,  if  at  the  funeral  one  of 
the  brothers  walks  her  across  the  grave, 
she  is  forthwith  his  wife,  the  bundle  and 
other  monming-rites  being  dispensed  with. 

As  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  baby 
Cheyenne,  the  deepest  monrning  is  that 
for  children.  A  Ctuppeway  mottur  makes 
a  doll  and  nnrses  it  for  a  year,  dropping 
little  bits  of  food  close  to  the  imitation 
month.  Among  the  Senel,  in  California, 
the  mother  goes,  day  by  day,  for  twelve 
moons,  to  her  babe's  grave,  or  to  some 
place  where  her  little  one  used  to  play 
when  alive,  and  piteonsly  calls  on  it  to 
retnrn,  sometimee  singing  a  hoarM  chant, 
like  that  which  Mrs.  Hemans  idealised  in  her 
Messenger  Bird,  with  its  melancholy  refrain, 
"  We  euU  utd  they  answer  not  ^ain.  Oh, 
say,  do  they  love  there  yet  t "  and  swaying 
her  bod^  to  and  fro  in  a  weird  danca 

Looking  over  the  bnlky  report  (six 
hundred  quarto  pages)  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Bureau  of  Ethnology,  I  am  stonck 
with  the  want  of  intelligence  of  many 
of  the  reporters.  Knowing  how  care- 
folly  in  Germany  and  France,  and  our 
own  isles,  enquirers  have,  since  the  days 
of  the  Brothers  Grimm,  been  seaiching 
out  and  jotting  down  every  vestige  of  old 
enstODi,  one  cannot  help  being  amosed 
at  the  off-hand  way  in  which  a  man  who 
hears  a  Senel  dh^  that  soonds  like 
' '  Hellellu,  Hellelily ,"  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  '*  the  Indians  most  be  descended  from 
the  Lost  Tribes,  for  he  heard  them  singing 
Hallelujah."  Of  human  sacrifices,  as  well 
as  suicides  at  graves,  there  is,  however, 
f4>parently  no  doubt  Bossn,  more  dun 
a  century  ago,  tells  us  that  when,  among 
the  Natchez  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  nobles 
("  Sons,"  they  called  them)  died,  a  large 
number  always  killed  themselves;  those, 
too,  who  maniad  girls  of  the  "  Sun  "  blood, 
had  to  die  if  their  wives  died  first.  Not 
forty  years  ago,  in  Oregon,  a  Wascopun 
chief  tied  to  his  dead  son,  mouth  to  month, 
the  lad  who  had  been  his  comrade  in  all 
his  youthful  games,  and  huntings,  and  fish- 
ings. Among  the  tribes  of  Panama,  when 
a  snekling  mother  dies,  her  babe  is  placed 
at  her  breast  and  left  at  the  burial-place  ; 
and  this  not  fnmi  the  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  encumbranca,  bnt  becanae  the  other 
world  is  felt  to  be  only  one  step  from  this, 
and  in  taking  that  step,  the  poor  orphan 
will  be  helped  by  her  whose  spirit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  e^  thera 

A  sbiking  proof  of  thia  faith  in  the 
after-Ufe  as  a  continuation  of  thia,  comes 
out  in  the  aooonnt  of  a  Modoc  funeral 


This  wu  the  tribe  that  made  rach 
deeperate  fight  in  1873  at  the  Lara 
Beds.  They  had  been  cnubed  ont;  and 
the  sorriTors  were  being  carried  away 
captive  to  Fort  Klamath,  when  a  great 
WMTiot,  Carly-headed  Jack,  ahot  binuelf, 
unable  to  bear  being  torn  from  the  rocky 
home  to  which  they  all  clang  bo  fondly. 
At  first  his  fnenda  wonld  not  believe  he 
was  dead.  Hia  mother  laid  bia  bead  in 
her  lap,  Bcooped  the  blood  from  hia  ear, 
and  with  it  emeared  herself  and  the  other 
women  of  hia  family.  Another  old  woman 
kept  chafing  hia  heart,  another  blew  in  his 
face.  The  aoldiera  dog  a  grave  and  buried 
him  white-fashion ;  bat  Bogas  Charley  waa 
seen  mnning  eagerly  about  the  camp, 
trying  to  exchange  a  two-dollar  corrency- 
bill  for  silver.  He  owed  the  dead  man  that 
aum,  and  thought  the  States'  paper  woald 
be  of  no  value  in  the  otJier  world.  A 
soldier  gave  bun  change,  and,  relieved  and 
delighted,  he  flang  it  on  the  corpse. 
What  is  the  nie  of  talking  abont  race, 
as  proved  by  custom,  when  we  know  that 
the  old  Gaals,  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  any  kinship  with  redmen,  used  to 
promise  to  pay  in  the  next  life  the  debts 
they  coald  not  discharge  in  this,  and  that 
such  promises  were  held  to  be  as  good  aa 
actual  present  payment  I  The  laet  is, 
many  castoms  and  beliefs  belong  not  to 
this  race  nor  to  that,  bat  to  man  in  a 
particular  at^e  of  development.  The  red- 
man  now  is  io  the  state  in  which  the  Gaal 
was  when  Qreek  etbnologiats  nsed  to  note 
down  bis  habits  and  manners. 

Bat  now  and  then,  one  does  meet  some- 
thing which  is  so  like  something  else,  that 
one  18  almost  forced  to  believe  in  identity  of 
race.  Everyone  who  has  read  Herodotas 
remembers  his  weird  storyof  howa  Scythian 
King  waa  buried.  His  Queens,  and  favourite 
pages,  Biid  horses  were  not  simply  slaagb- 
tered  roond  his  corpse,  bat  were  stood 
upright  by  means  of  wooden  spars  driven 
along  the  backbone,  the  horses  having 
cross^para  down  the  legs,  and  the  King 
being  pinned  by  a  wooden  spike  upright 
on  toe  back  of  his  npright  chsi^er,  a  great 
mound  being  afterwards  heaped  over  it  all. 
Gatlin  tells  of  the  strangely  aimilar  burial 
of  Blackbird,  a  great  chief  of  the  Omahas. 
"Take  me,"  he  said,  "to  the  top  of  my 
favourite  bloff  that  overlooks  the  river, 
where  I  may  see  the  Frenchmen  going  ap 
and  down  in  tbeir  boats,  and  nt  me  on  my 
favourite  war-horse — the  milk-white  one — 
and  bury  OS  both  together."  Ab  he  directed, 
so  it  was  done.     He  was  set  astride  on 


the  horse,  all  the  tribe,  and  the  Indian 
agent,  and  several  far-traders  looking  on  ; 
in  bis  band  was  put  his  bow;  his  shield,  and 
quiver,  and  pipe,  and  well-filled  tobacco- 
pouch,  and  "  medicine-bag,"  and  a  supply 
of  dried  meat  were  slung  ronnd  him,  along 
with  fiint,  and  steel,  and  tinder,  that  he 
might  light  his  pipe  on  his  long  road.  The 
scalps  that  he  had  taken  were  hung  to  his 
bridle;  and  he,with  face  freshly  painted  red, 
and  war-eagle  head-dress,  was  decked  in  fiill 
costume.  The  medicine-man  then  sang  his 
dirge,  and  then  every  warrior  of  the  tribe 
painted  the  palm  and  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  with  vermilion,  ana  stomped  them 
on  the  horse's  aides.  Then  turis  w«re 
placed  round  the  horse's  feet  and  legs,  then 
up  to  its  sides,  then  over  the  unsuspecting 
animal's  back,  until,  at  last,  both  its  bead 
and  the  head  and  plume  of  the  rider  were 
covered.  I  suppose  CalJin  is  trttstworthy. 
Of  the  Mandans  he  tells  that  they  keep  the 
skulls  of  their  dead  on  a  mound  noar  the 
village ;  each  skull  rests  on  a  tuft  of  sage- 
scrab,  and,  by  the  shape  of  these,  uie 
survivors  know  tteir  own,  and  go  and  have 
a  talk  with  them,  setting  before  them  the 
best  food  the  vrigwam  affords,  juat  as  the 
Romans  used,  on  anmveraanes,  to  take 
funeral  meats  to  their  tombs,  and  as  Gaelic 
chiefUins  used  to  creep  in  through  the 
narrow  galleries  into  the  chambered  mounds 
where  theur  f orefa^ers  were  laid,  in  order 
to  ask  counsel  and  help  of  tbem. 

More  widely  spread  among  redmeo  than 
any  other  custom  is  that  of  twice  burial ;  the 
dead  are  seldom  left  to  rest  where  they  aie 
first  laid ;  after  a  year  (twelve  moons)  the 
bmea  are  gathered  and  placed  with  those  of 
their  forefathers;  the  great  chiefs,  among 
some  tribes,  being  kept  apart  in  small  chests 
ofaplitcaneorreed.  These  ohesta,  preserved 
in  the  "  medicine  lodges  "  or  temples,  have 
been  used  to  prove  an  leraelitiBh  descent 
Adair  and  other  writers  say  "  they  are  arks, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  which  was  kept  in 
the  Tabernacle."  DeBreboBuf,  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, thus  describes  a  great  reinterment 
among  the  Harons  before  the  tribe  was 
broken  up:  "There  were  atleaat  two  thousand 
Indians  present,  who  offered,  in  token  of 
their  grief,  some  twelve  hundred  gifts. 
The  bones,  belonging  to  five  Huron 
villages,  were  laid  in  a  gigantic  sbrond 
made  of  forty-eight  robes,  each  robe  b^ng 
oomposed  of  ten  beaver-skins.  In  this 
they  were  carefolly  WTa|>ped  and  then 
covered  with  moss  and  baik,  a  few  grains 
of  maize  being  first  thrown  in  on  them  by 
the  women.     A  wall  of  stones  was  then 
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bnilt  til  roand,  aod  tbo  feast  of  the  deaA 
was  held,  after  which  the  booIs,  supposed 
be  till  now  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Ir  remains,  ware  free  to  go  their  western 
jonrnej."  Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  a 
coDtradiction ;  for  either  Father  Brebceaf  is 
wrong  or  the  Horoos  differed  from  other 
tribes ;  the  fonrth  day  is  (we  are  elsewhere 
assured)  the  time  when  the  spirit  begins 
its  departure,  fires  being  lighted  on  the 

Kre  till  that  day  that  the  ghost  may  be 
,it  wwm.  There  is  a  dis<^epancy 
in  the  two  aocoonts,  dae  probably  to 
tlie  exceeding  unwitluigaeas  with  which 
"natires"  enter  into  mch  explanations. 
Something  mast  mmaio,  or  food  would 
not  be  served  all  through  the  year; 
yet  something  is  also  soppoped  to  take 
a  speedy  departura  One  sdiool  of 
American  archtaologistg  solves  the  m&tter 
by  saying  that  native  belief  credits  every- 
thing with  at  least  two  souls.  It  must  be 
very  hard  to  get  at  the  real  feelings  of  Red 
Indians ;  everybody  who  has  ^ed  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  out  what  people 
in  our  own  land  think  about  death  and 
the  after-woild.  Bead  what  hard  work 
Ur.  Campbell  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
U.  Tillemarqu^  in  Brittany,  found  it  to 
collect  legends,  how  they  had  to  get  t^em, 
so  to  speak,  by  surprise ;  and  anyone  who 
has  tzied  to  collect  folk-lore  in  outlying 
parts  of  England  knows  it  is  the  same 
with  that  People  get  shy,  and  shut 
their  months  the  moment  they  suspect 
you  are  pumping  them.  Hence  I  fancy 
a  good  deal  of  Ha  infetencea  drawn 
from  redmen's  burial-castoms  are  only 
inferences.  I  cannot  believe  that  an  Indian 
would  explain  it  all  to  an  inqniaitiva 
white,  even  if  the  white  v»b  an  Indian 
agent.  One  thine  is  certain  :  the  dead  are 
in  some  sense  held  to  be  very  near ;  some- 
timee  a  thread  is  passed  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  wigwam  to  the  grave  as  if  to 
keep  np  the  connection ;  bat  the  presence, 
Hiongb  recognised,  is  never  referred  to. 
They  are  as  chary  of  talking  of  their 
dead  as  a  Turk  is  of  discoasing  his  wife's 
healUi  with  a  man  he  meet^  in  the  street 
At  t^  first  foneral  feast  the  dead  is  talked 
of;  the  gunes  (ao  grand  and  long  con- 
tinued when  the  tribes  were  at  their  best), 
the  cutting  and  muming,  chopping  off  finger- 
joiots,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  go  on  while 
the  praises  of  the  dead  are  being  said  and 
sung.  The  same  at  the  reinterment,  when 
the  bones  are  pat  away ;  but  otherwise 
the  name  is  seldom  or  never  uttered.  Why? 
Not  anralv.  for  fear  of  brinsinsf  down  the 


ghost's  malice  I  That  is  why  the  wild 
non-Hindoo  tribes  in  Oentral  India  con- 
sign their  dead  to  total  oblivion.  They 
put  a  pot  of  food  in  a  tree  near  the  grave, 
saying:  "We  were  good  to  you  in  life,  and 
now  we  have  done  all  we  can  for  yoo.  Go 
away;  we  do  not  want  to  see  yoa  any  more." 
But  t^  cannot  be  the  feeling  of  those  of 
whose  lasting  regard  and  tender  reverence 
wehave  been  noting  down  so  many  instances. 

Another  custom,  once  as  widespread  as 
that  of  collectdve  reinterment,  but,  like  it, 
necessarily  limited  by  the  enoroachmenta 
of  the  whites,  is  that  of  burying  always  in 
"  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers."  A  tribe 
that  has  been  oat  bnff&Io-baDting  and  has 
lost  several  people^  has  been  known  to 
tie  them  on  horses,  and  bring  them — a 
ghastly  cavalcade,  reminding  us  of  those 
"  caravans  of  the  dead  "  met  with  now  and 
then  in  Persia — hondreds  of  miles  to  the 
tribal  burying-plaoe.  With  such  burying- 
placee  the  "pioneers  of  civilisation  "  made 
short  work.  We  are  not  over  careful  of 
oar  dead.  Old  City  graveyards,  and  some 
that  can  scarcely  be  called  old,  are  dag  out 
and  the  contents  carted  off;  and  the 
"  jerry "  -  builder  pays  for  his  houses 
by  selling  the  valuable  subsoil,  and 
fills  in  his  foundations  with  the  remains 
of  citiEem.  It  is  this  uncertainty  as 
to  our  securing  a  sura  resting-place  which 
is  one  of  the  arguments  for  cremation; 
and  if  we  deal  so  with  our  own  people 
we  cannot  expect  United  States  men  of  ^e 
Far  West  to  care  much  for  the  feelings  of 
Red  Indians.  The  Indians  have  been 
moved  westward;  their  burial-places  must 
go  with  them.  One  thing  is  startling  in 
this  Smithaonian  Seport  The  Indians  are 
not  likely  to  disappear,  in  spite  of  continual 
shiftinga  to  frrah  and  firesh  reserves. 
"  They  are  not  much  diminished,"  we  are 
told,  "in  numbers,  while  those  longest  in 
contact  with  civilisation  are  increasing." 
Very  comforting  that  for  members  of  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society ;  but  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  have  read  in  old 
travellers  tiie  aceonnts  of  the  numben  who 
used  to  occupy  the  districta  where  now 
there  has  not  oeen  an  Indian  for  centuries. 

Many  or  few,  however,  the  Indians  will 
gradually  lose  their  burial  like  their  other 
customa  They  will  dig  graves  as  the  whites 
do  (unless,  indeed,  &e  Yankees  take  to 
cremation  all  of  a  Mdden);  they  will  think 
better  of  burning  or  burying  so  much  pro- 
perty with  Uieir  dead ;  they  will  not  even 
strangle  an  old  pony  when  a  chief  dies, 
mnch  less    three  hondred  nonies  as  the 
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ComuicheB  have  done  before  nov  «t  Uie 
^«ral  of  &  very  great  man ;  they  will  give 
up  the  catting,  and  mftiming,  and  iho  b^t 
nUj,  and  the  lamentation  ("keening,"  Ao 
Iriah  call  it),  thoagh  a  very  matter-of-Cict 
Smithflonian  snggesta  that  it«  object  may 
have  been  "to  prevent  prematnn  inter- 
ment I "  Never  again,  among  "  oiviliaed  " 
tribes,  will  a  good  twenty-five  feet  oanoe  be 
"wasted  "  by  being  tamed  into  a  coffin,  as 
a  miaaionary  in  A¥»hington  Territory  saw 
done  not  many  years  ago.  With  the  arte 
of  white  men  will  come  the  economy  of 
white  men,  and  that  love  of  heorlooms 
which  is  jofit  the  opposite  of  the  "  spend 
everything  at  the  nmeral  "  feeling.  No 
one  will  ever  henceforth  be  boned  in 
a  river  -  bed,  a  place  which  makes  as 
think  of  Alarie,  at  whoee  bttrial  the 
Vosento,  in  Calabria,  was  tamed  oat  of  its 
ooorse,  the  slaves  who  dag  the  grave  in  its 
dry  bed  being  slanghterod,  tut  no  one 
might  know  where  the  apot  was.  What  a 
cbuice,  that,  for  Dr.  Schliemonn,  when  he 
has  done  with  Agamemnon  and  Mycenee  1 
The  redmen,  poor  thtnga,  never  had  any- 
thing worth  digging  for,  ezoept  in  a  few 
places,  which  thoae  clever  looters,  the 
Spaniards,  have  long  since  pretty  well 
ransacked.  How  (in  Haklayt)  Straohey, 
writing  of  the  Virginia  Indians,  despisee 
the  "  pearle  "  (mother  of  pearl),  "  copper, 
beads,  and  ench  trashe,  sowed  m  a 
skynne,"  which  ha  says  are  staffed  into 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Instead  of  reinter- 
ment of  bones,  according  to  him,  the  bones 
were  prepared  by  scraping  off  the  fiesh  aa 
soon  as  death  bod  taken  place.  "  The  flesh 
was  dried  apon  hordetle  into  ashes,  which 
they  pat  into  little  pots,  like  the  aancyent 
ames.  The  anathomy  of  the  bonea  they 
bind  or  ease  ap  in  leather,  hanging  brace- 
lets, or  chaines  of  oopper  beads,  pearle,  or 
sach-l^e  as  they  ose  to  vear  alioat  most 
of  their  joints  and  neck,  and  so  repose  the 
body  upon  a  little  scaffold,  laying  by  the 
ieet  all  ids  riches  in  aeveral  basketta,  his 
apook  and  pipe,  and  any  one  toy  which  in 
his  life  he  held  moat  deare  in  hia  fancy." 
Stracbey  says  that  only  tbe  kings  are  so 
treated,  and  that  their  final  resting-plaoe 
is  the  temples,  "where  the  priests  are 
coUedged  as  ministers  to  exercise  them- 
selves in  contemplaUoa,  for  they  are 
seldom  oat  of  them,  and  mayntoyne  con- 
tinoall  fier  in  the  same,  nnon  a  hearth 
somewhat  near  the  east  end."  What  a 
change  auiee  that  kind  of  thing  went  on 
in  "Old  Virginny"!    The  common  people 


were  buried,  Strachey  saya  (as  other  writen 
t^  ns  the  Florida  Indinis  were),  id  a 
sittinfj  postnre,  in  bolee  lined  wi^  for, 
and  timbered  over  to  haep  tbe  soil  from 
tonching  the  dead.  This  sitting  poitare 
ia  common  in  many  puto.  Some  peo^ 
in  Britain  oaed  to  boxy  that  way.  I 
remember  seeing  in  the  aide  of  a  Wiltshin 
chalk  qaarry  near  Bood  Aahton  a  nombet 
of  ao-caued  "Saxon"  graves,  the  akeleton  in 
each  with  its  knees  np  to  its  nou.  Why  t 
ThentHitarianiaya  beoaoae  sack  graves  taike 
ao  mach  leas  di^fjng;  mrely  ratiier,  ainee 
among  moat  early  races  nothmg  is  too  oosUy 
to  be  spent  on  tbe  dead,  dther  becanae  it 
was  the  posture  of  the  living  man,  or  from 
the  horror  which  redmen,  at  any  ratc^  feel 
of  letting  the  earth  toadi  the  dead  body. 

One  word  aboat  nm-borial,  compara- 
tively rare  in  North  America.  The  present 
redmen  never  seem  to  have  used  it ;  bnt 
the  "  monnd-bnildera,"  whether  they  wan 
a  different  noa,  or  the  more  avilised 
ancestors  of  the  present  tribes,  did  uae 
ame  for  reintermenta.  And  FrofeBsor 
Swallow  says  that  sometitnes  the  ikoll  only 
was  innmed,  and  that  ia  an  nni  ao  smul 
that  it  mnat  have  been  moulded  over  the 
head.  If  he  ia  right,  here  is  a  strange  repro- 
doetion  of  Chaldee  usage.  In  Rawlin«ni'i 
Herodotus  we  read  that  Chaldean  f  aneral- 
jars  are  sometiioes  too  amall  at  the  month 
to  admit  of  the  sknll  being  passed  in. 

One  nsefol  hint  we  may  take  from  the 
redmen'a  usage.  A  Comiabman,  who  has 
lost  a  relative,  will  not  go  to  mine  between 
the  death  and  the  funeraL  He  ia  l^e  the 
Eaqnimanz, «  death  among  whom  condemns 
all  the  women  of  the  village  to  four  days' 
idleoeaa,  while  for  five  lUys  the  men  must 
not  ose  an  axe,  and  the  kinsfolk  abstain 
for  a  whole  year  from  aaeking  birds'-eggs 
lest  they  shonld  be  tripped  np  and  foil 
over  the  cliffs.  The  Sioaz  noa  trner  notions 
of  "  the  dignity  of  labonr."  For  ten  days 
the  women  ^  up  early  and  work  all 
day  oansaolly  hard,  joining  in  no  gams, 
dance,  or  feast,  and  eating  little,  sthitiBg 
tbeoiaelTea  of  sleep  and  food  al^a  ^Rie 
men,  after  ona^  day's  fast,  go  on  the  war- 
path, or  else  take  a  long  banting  jonmey 
alone.  There  ia  no  idling  aboot  becanse  tiie 
tribe  has  lost  a  man  or  woman ;  they  eon- 
uder  that  all  the  more  reason  for  bong  op 
and  doing.  There  are,  of  coarse,  the  two 
fanersi  feasta  with  their  games,  one  a  year 
after  the  other ;  bnt  these  are,  like  other 
"  savage  "  oeremonies,  qnito  as  hard  woA 
as  anything  that  a  Bed  Indian  ovot  does. 
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all  over  the  slate  "  (fchns  Master  Phil  had 
characterified  his  uncle's  geomotiic  calcu- 
lations), he  had  finally  uTanged  to  his 
enUre  satisfaction,  and  the  total  resolt  ma 
&H  hard,  formal,  and  onsnug  a  snuggery  as 
Bout  of  geometrician  conld  deatre. 

There  is  a  door  leading  off  this  room, 
the  other  aide  of  which  no  stranger's  eye, 
not  even  Phil's  friendly  one,  no,  not 
that  of  any  servant  in  the  home,  has 
ever  seeu.  Eve^one  takes  it  for  granted 
it  is  a  mannscnpt-room,  nothing  more,  in 
vhich  the  Colonel  has  stowed  away  some 
of  his  peculiar  treasures  in  the  shape  of 
extracts  from  insurance  magazines,  or 
digests  of  returns,  and  no  questions  are 
ever  asked  aboutlt.  Could  they,  however, 
have  turned  the  handle  and  looked  in,  the 
picture  that  fronted  them  uiight  have  caused 
a  start  of  surprise,  not  for  what  was  there, 
but  tot  what  was  not. 

It  was  a  narrow,  one-windowed  little 
room,  scarcely  more  than  a  big  cupboard, 
in  fact  A  small  square  of  Turkey-carpet 
covered  the  floor;  the  window  was 
curtainlesa ;  the  sole  fUmitore  was 
small  table ;  the  walk  were  baro,  save  for 
a  water-colour  drawing  which  hung  facing 
the  light,  and  which  a  connoisseur  of  worlu 
of  art  would  have  held  utterly  unworthy  of 
so  honourable  a  position.  It  was,  truth  to 
tell,  exactly  the  feeble  wish-washy  sort  of 
thing  a  sohool-girl  of  si:tteen  might  accom- 
plish to  take  nome  to  admiring  parents. 
It  was  the  sketch  of  an  old  country  house, 
with  a  fine  show  of  Queen  Anne  windows 
in  very  queer  per^ctive,  with  some  few 
dejected-looking  topped  elms  in  the  back- 
ground ,  every  one  of  which  was  out  of  draw- 
ing. In  the  foreground,  somewhere  among 
some  ultramarine  grass,  nestled  the  initials 
"  £.  M."  Immediately  under  this  drawing 
stood  the  small  table  before-mentioned,  on 
which  were  placed  hut  two  articles— a  pot 
of  mignonette  in  fitU  bloom,  and  a,  uhPto- 
graph-album  of  the  style  and  fashion  which 
prevailed  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Colonel  does  not  often  open  that  album;  he 
knows  "by  heart"  every  line  of  every 
feature  of  th»t',swflct  ^gjuiah  fa^e  which 
would  conbontbiBion  tbe.fiist  page.  A 
face. which,  alas!  now  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  waa  hidden  anray  under  the  long  grass 
and  "moon-daifiiea"  of  quiet  Stsnham 
chiirohyard.  People  don't  Icnow  that  the 
Colonel  carries  Uie  key  of  this  little  room 
about  with  him  wherever  he  goos,  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coatj  nor  that  evesy 
ni|fat,  the  last  thing  before  he  goes  up  to 
his  room,  he  wanders  in  here,  opens  wide 


the  window — which  commands,  across  tiie 
park,  a  view  of  Stanham  churchyard, 
running  up  the  side  of  the  hill — and  says 
his  gowl-nigbt  to  that  grave  among  the 
long  grasses. 

Even  now,  as  he  site  at  work  in  his  den, 
his  reams  of  paper  before  him,  his  digests 
and  returns  by  nis  aide,  although  the  ioor 
of  the  little  room  is  closed  and  locked, 
mechanically — or  as  though  magnetically 
drawn  to  it— his  eyes  lift  and  fasten  them- 
selves upon  it,  whilo  the  driest  of  dry 
calculations  fill  his  brain,  and  his  tinn, 
white  fingers  don't  know  how  to  work  fast 
enough  on  his  long  columns  of  minnte 
figures. 

Colonel  Wickham  has  taken  np  with  a 
new  branch  of  his  beloved  art  since  PhQ 
has  gone  to  London,  and  has  gone  over 
head  and  ears  into  it.  It  is  vital  statistics 
now,  and  nothing  but  returns  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  for  the  past  fifteen 
yoara,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  seemv  to 
possess  any  real  or  permanent  interest  for 
him.  He  has  shut  himself  up  a  good  deal 
lately  to  work  at  his  figures,  and,  truth  to 
tell,  has  not  seen  one  (^uartu'  of  what  has 
been  going  on  under  bis  very  eyelids.  He 
has  only  h^ read Phil'sahort,  hastily- written 
letters,  running  his  eye  over  the  page  of 
note-paper  and  ^together  failing  to  read 
between  the  wide-apart  lines.  So,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  hasutterly  failed  to 
catch  the  onder-note  of  disquiet  which  runt 
through  them,  of  disaatisfaction  and  some 
sort  of  struggle  going  on  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Nor  does  it  strike  him  aa  anything 
out  of  the  way  when  Phil  declines  the  in- 
vitation to  Lord  Winterdowne's  ball  and 
intimates  bis  intention  of  not  being  home 
for  Cliristmas,  as  he  is  going  to  spend  the 
holidays  "  with  Kenrick's  people,  in  the 
north." 

Also  the  Colonel  has  been  so  seldom  to 

the  Hall  lately,  that  he  has  not  noticed  a  feet 

which  just  now  has  been  to  the  gossips  oi 

Stanham  as  good  as  sugar  to  their  tea  and 

butter  to  their  toast — namely,  that  Lord 

Winterdowne  spends  a  greatdral  of  his  time 

there ;  that^  on  the  days  when  he  is  not  to 

he  found  in  MUs  Fairfax's  drawing-room^ 

he  has,  as  a  rule,  joined  her  and  her  father 

in  their  morning  rides  or  walks. 

By-and-by  the  Colonel  wiU  wake  up  viUi 

great  start,  dear  his  eyesight  of  units  aoi 

tens,  and  discover  that  things  are  not  gmng 

on  just  as  they  ought  to  go. 

But  that  will  not  be  till  Chxistmaa  lias 

ms  and  gone,  and  the  ball  at  Winte^ 

downe  Castle  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 
Edib  received  the  iDtimation  from  her 
fftUter  that  Phil  had  deolued  tike  mvitation 
to  the  Winterdowne  biJl.  She  gave  the 
memaat  of  men;  laughs^  and  chtpped  her 
hands  so  amartly  that  she  cracked  her 


ij,  hov  deliciotu  I "  she  cried. 
"  What  a  ball  ib  will  be !  I  cem  have  as 
many  partoers  as  I  like,  and  as  many 
valeea  as  I.Uke  !  It  will  be  Uie  very  first  real 
ball  I  Bhall  ever  have  had.  At  all  my  other 
balls  I  have  always  beea  '  an  engaged  young 
lady,' you  know.  Now,  at  thlsbwl  I  sha'n't 
be  the  least  bit  in  the  woild  'engaged,' 
and  shall  do  josi  whatever  I  like." 

"Then,  my  dear,"  said  the  sqnire,  "  I 
think  the  sooner  yoa  get '  engaged '  agun 
Ifae  better  it  will  be  for  you  and  everybody 
about  you,     I  don't " 

BufeEdie  did  not  wait  to  bteriiie  end 
of  the  seatenca  iSfae  iuA  flown  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  there  was  she  vigorondr 
batbing  hat  eyes  with  spaigeand  cold 
water  to  kaep  tlMtaanoBt;  of  them. 

"  For  why  alMold  I  get  red  lims  to  my 
^ea,"  she  said  to  hen^  ooorageoiuly, 
defiantly,  "  and  set  everybody  pitying  mel 
DeMnd  npoa  it,  Phil  won't  get  any  to  his 
to  keep  me  in  eonntenanca" 

But,  eonU  she  have  seen  Phil's  eyes  at 
that  precin  monuot,  truth  wonld  have 
compelled  her  to  confess  that,  though  tiiey 
bad  no  "led  lima"  to  them,  they  lud  ao 
«qatvaleBt  in  the  ebwpe  of  a  heavy,  weary, 
downcast  lid,  which  told  of  sleepuss  nights 
and  a  mind  iU  at  ease.  Poedb^,  could  nttle 
Edie  have  caught  a  glimpse  (A  him  for  a 
brief  five  minutes  just  then,  she  wonld  have 
pafcberprideintoher  pocket,  and  wonld  have 
twined  her  arms  round  h^  neck,  uid  whis- 
pered in  his  aar  stHse  aneh  loving  phrase  as : 

"  Dear  Fliil,  let's  give  over  m  this  non- 
sMwe,  and  go  back  to  the  <^  ^PPy  time 
once  mora" 

However,  die  did  not  eatch  aoch  a 
glimpse  of  him,  so  the  words,  of  neeeuity, 
were  not  spoken.  The  foolish,  proud  littie 
maiden  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into 
preparations  for  this  that  she  was  pleased 
to  atyle  her  "  first  real  baU,"  saying  to  her- 
self one  day,  "  It's  only  for  a  tone ;  things 
will  so<m  be  all  right  between  us ; "  and 
the  next,  "  It  will  go  on  for  ever  and  ever. 
I'ln  positive  Phil  and  I,  in  this  world,  will 
never  meet  again  I " 

So  PhD  went  on  his  coarse  unmolested — 
a  couiaa  that  in  its  day'a  pwtion  included 
a  good  many  kindly  thoughts  for  Lacy 
SclwyB,  and  a  good  deal  of  vigorous  cham- 


pionship of  her  and  her  rights.  He  had 
acceded  to  Lucy's  request,  and  had  called 
upon  Mrs.  Thome,  with  Lucy's  msgnani- 
mom  ofi'er  in  his  hand. 

"Does  it  not  take  your  breath  away, 
Mrs.  Thome  t "  he  had  cried  enthusiasti- 
cally, as^  the  lady,  in  stately  silence,  fronted 
him  while  he  nuMie  the  free-will  offering  on 
Lucy's  behalf. 

Then  Mrs.  Thome  opened  her  lips, 
putting  on  one  side  his  enthusiastic  en- 
comiums  with  a  slight  wave  of  her  hand. 

"I  most  take  time  to  consider  my 
reply.  1  will  send  it  through  you,  if  you 
wul  allow  me,  Mr.  Wickham,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  mid-winter  and  skating. 

To  say  truth,  this  was  about  the  sorest 
blow  to  her  pride  Mrs.  Thome  had  ever 
in  her  whole  life  leceived.  She  would  far 
sooner,  had  such  a  thing  been  allowed,  have 
contested  llodney's  will  in  every  law  court 
in  the.  Idngdonj  than  thus  have  had  the 
desire  of  her  heart  given  to  her,  "  without 
money  and  without  price,"  from  such  a 
hand. 

Of  course  Phil  was  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  convey  Mrs.  Thome's  ungracious 
response  to  Lucy.  She  received  it  with  a 
start  of  surprise  and  a  slightly  flushing  face. 

Ellioor  was  in  the  room  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  bad  seen  Phil 
since  he  had  sent  her  so  humble  an  apology, 
and  she  took  care  to  be  present,  reoeiviog 
him  gravely  and  fpaetoudy,  to  make  him 
understand— a  thing  he  was  not  slow  to 
do^tbat  his  apolc^  was  accept«d. 

She  tossed  ber  head  slightly  as  she  heard 
of  Mrs.  Thome's  ungracious  hesitation. 

"I  would  like  to  have  dealings  with  a 
woman  like  that,"  she  said.  "I  would 
make  her  pay  a  price  for  the  things  she 
wanted,  though  it  should  not  be  in  si^er  or 
^old.  Lncy,  yon  are  too  good  to  have  deal- 
mgs  with  persons  of  that  order  of  mind." 

"She  is  Rodney's  mother,"  answered 
Lucy  gravely  and  simply,  showing  by  her 
manner  that  she  would  not  haveMrs.  Thome 
discussed  in  her  presence,  no  mattor  what 
might  be  her  "  order  of  mind."  '  By-and- 
by,  I  feel  sure,  when  she  has  taken  time 
to  think  over  the  matter,  she  will  send  me 
a  kinder  message." 

But  although  Mrs.  Thome  took  time — 
nearly  a  week — to  think  over  the  mattor,  a 
kinder  was  not  forthcoming.  There  came 
instead  a  brief  and  somewhat  formal  noto  to 
Phil,  saying  that  Mrs.  Thwne  felt  sore  the 
ofiei  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  Miss 
Selwyn  had  been  made  without  due  consi- 
deration on  the  lattor'e  part,  and  wonH  ra 
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m&tOTet  reflection  be  irithdiftWD,  and  a 
moneyvalnebe  Bet  nponthe  property  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Thome's  prevjoua  request  The 
lady  oondaded  her  letter  by  sayinK  she 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Wiclham 
if  he  woold  use  his  personal  Jnflaence  In 
the  matter,  and  raue  it  plain  to  Mias 
Selwyn  how  unfit  it  was  that  snch  aia  offer 
should  have  been  mode  to  Mrs.  Thome  by 
a  person  in  Misa  Selwyn'a  podtioa 

Phil's  spirit  rose  against  this  letter. 

"  I  will  do  no  snch  dirty  work,"  he  laid 
to  himself  angrily.  "  Why  can't  she  write 
bet  own  meast^es,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that  take  them.  She  rauht  do  a  worae 
thing  than  call  npon  Lucy  ^Iwyn." 

Then  he  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Thome 
with  her  letter  in  hia  hand,  saying  to  her, 
in  effect,  the  words  he  had  said  to  himself 
some  ten  nunates  previonaly,  softening 
them  only  so  far  as  was  neceasary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  lady's  drawing-room. 

Mr&    Thome's    eyes    glittered    for    a 


"  Am  I  to  infer,  then,"  she  said  slowly 
and  coldly,  "that  you  decline  to  take  a 
message  from  me  to  this  young  peraon." 

Those  three  words,  "  this  young  peraon," 
set  Pliil  in  a  flame  again. 

"  I  most  positively  decline  to  take  thia 
young  lady '  — laying  marked  emphaaia  "" 
these  three  words-^"  the  mesaage  o 
tained  in  your  letter  of  this  monmig,"  he 
said,  and  there  was  no  miataking  that  he 
meant  his  words  as  he  spoke  them. 

"  Then  there  is  nothii^  more  to  be 
On  the  matter,"  said  Mrs.  l^ome,  ginng 
him  a  formal  bow  of  diamisaal,  and  nsging 
the  bell  for  the  serrant  as  she  spoke. 

"  One  moment,  Mrs.  Thome,"  cried  Phil 
impetaonaly.  "Don't  think  I  won't  help 
yoQ  ID  thia  afiair ;  it  is  that  I  can't  in  t^e 
way  you  wish.  Let  me  make  a  su^ixestjon  I 
Why  not  see  Miss  Selimi  yoormf,  t^k 
the  thing  orer  with  her;  I  am  quite  certun 
it  would  be  the  best  and  the  right  way  of 
arranging  it  aU." 

Bat  Mrs.  Thome  only  bowed  even 
more  formally  than  before. 

"I  am  not  open  to  suggestions  on  this 
matter,"  she  satd  briefly  and  coldly,  look- 
ing at  the  door  as  she  spoke. 

So  Phil  had  no  choice  but  to  take  his 
leave,  and  equally  no  choice,  so  it  seemed  to 
him,  but  to  go  straight  from  Eaton  Square 
to  Orafton  Street,  to  communicate  to  Miss 
Selwyn  the  ill-result  of  his  interview. 

As  nsoal  the  two  girls  received  him  in 
their  pleasant  little  mining-room,  which 
had  now  been  the  soene  of  not  a  few 


pleasant  little  meednga  between  the  three. 
It  may  be  noted  that  at  not  one  of  these 
pleasant  little  meetings  had  Sir  Peter  or 
Lady  Moulaey  ever  ramie  a  fourth. 

"  Gout  holds  one  vJcttm  npstairs,  rheu- 
matism another,"  sud  EUinor,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  Phil  that  morning.  "  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  small  mercies  I " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  with  all  (his 
woman's  faults — and  their  name  was  legion 
— none  conld  accuse  her  of  ever  simulating 
a  kindliness  of  heart  she  did  not  feel  No  I 
She  knew  well  enough  how  to  dasde  and 
befool  men  without  any  aid  from  tboae 
small  hypocrisies  in  which  so  many  women 
ran  riot 


PAESEES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Whzn  Diogenes  the  cynic  lay  a  dyii^ 
"Dont  dig  a  hole  for  me,"  he  strictfy 
chareed  his  friends,  "but  just  throw  me 
ont^  "What,  to  (he  beasts  and  birdaf " 
asked  ob&  "No,  stapid,"  replied  the 
phUoBopher ;  "  can't  yoa  pnt  a  stick  in  my 
hand  t  and  then  I  can  dnve  them  off  if  I 
like." 

Diogenes  simply  wished  to  be  buried  like 
a  Parsee;  I  bad  almost  said  like  an  old 
Peraian,  but  for  the  doubt  cast  by 
Herodotus  on  the  anfversality  <4  the 
custom.  "Some  assert,"  says  the  soni|niIoua 
Father  of  History,  "that  no  Persian  is  buried 
till  he  has  been  tom  by  bird  or  beast  I 
'  know  that  this  is  tone  of  the  Mwi;  but  the 
reet  of  the  Persians,  I  ratho-  £ink,  cover 
their  dead  with  wax,  and  then  bury."  He 
had  probably  heard  that  ereat  men  who 
fell  in  the  Grecian  war  had  been  sent  home 
in  that  way.  Anyhow,  the  Parsees  keep 
strictly  to  the  Ibgian  eostom,  aod  have 
done  so  ever  since  they  settled  in  India; 
for  Oderic,  an  Italian  monk  who  vidtad 
India  early  in  the  fourteenth  centmy,  saye: 
"  The  people  of  Thana  in  Gujarat  Aoa'i 
bury  their  dead,  but  carry  them  with  gnat 
pomp  to  the  fields,  and  cast  them  to  beasts 
and  birds  to  be  devoured." 

Why  did  they  come  to  India  1  Because 
they  woold  not  torn  Mahometans,  as  most 
of  their  coonbymen  did  when  Yaadeanl 
waa  hopelessly  defeated  (A.D.  641)  at  the 
battle  of  Nahavand.  The  Persians  are  ssid 
to  have  bean  oonv^ted,  by  the  well-known 
Arab  recipe,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
thousand  a  day.  A  few  fled  to  Khoraasan, 
and  thence  to  Ormns,  whence  some  of  tbsm 
sailed  to  India,  others  going  as  far  as  Ctiinii 
where,  in  the  ninth  centory,  there  war*    f 


muiy  fire-temples.  Naturally  the  Magian  or 
prUeUy  families  voold  atand  out  most  Btiffly 
against  tlie  neir  fiuth;  so  we  may  weU 
ima^Lne  these  fngitives  to  bare  been  mostly 
MafflanH,  and  this  will  aooonnt  for  the 
steuige  way  in  iriiieh  they  dispose  of  the 
dead,  eren  u  the  Peniaiia  in  generaj  boded 
like  other  peode. 

Wherever,  wen,  there  is  a  f  arsee  oom- 
qnnity,  there  is  sore  to  be  a  fire-temple,  and 
oneormOTe  "tovrers  of  silence  "(dokhmas). 
These  are  ctrcalar  boildings,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  some  ninety  feet 
acroeiL  Yon  can  see  them  in  their  pretty 
gardens  on  the  top  of  Malabar  Hal  and 
elsewhere  in  Bombay ;  and  when  a  corpse 
is  on  its  way — long  before  Oie  "  naseaalars  " 
("bearers''  spedaily  charged  wi&  the 
work)  have  brought  it  neat  the  pUc»— yon 
may  notice  a  congregation  of  vnltores 
gautering  as  It  were  out  of  the  clonds, 
and  peruting  on  the  rim  of  the  tower- 
walL  The  oead  man  is  not  carried  away 
DntQ  Mren  "has  " — short  sermons  supposed 
to  be  by  Zoroaster  lumself— have  been 
noited  before  him  as  he  lies  on  an  iroa 
Iner — wood  most  not  be  used,  seeii^  it  is 
fael  for  fire,  the  sacred  elunent.  Why 
these  metrical  sermonettes,  chanted  in  tJoe 
old  sacred  tongne,  are  addressed  to  the 
corpse  instead  of  to  the  survivors,  is  be- 
cause they  are  thought  to  act  as  a  charm, 
keeling  at  bay  t£e  pollating  infiuence 
which  would  eue  pass  m>m  the  dead  upon 
the  living.  The  dead  himself  is  goaraed 
sgainat  evil  Bforits  in  a  very  extraradinary 
way ;  a  dog — ^if  possible  one  with  "  four 
ey6s,''Le.,  witli  apecoliar  ydlowspot  on  each 
side  of  its  eyelids — ^is  bronght  in  and  made 
to  look  at  tiie  dead  three  or  four  times. 
Why  t  The  best  Parsee  authorities  leave 
this  momratous  question  nndecided,  some 
of  them  asserting  that  the  dog,  being 
a  sacred  aoinial,  guides  heavenward  tjie 
son],  wliich  for  three  days  is  waiting  about 
beside  the  body. 

When  the  bearers  have  done  theit  work 
tiie  vultures  are  not  long  tn  doing  theirs ; 
and  by-and-b^  the  bones,  deui  and  dry, 
sre  thrown  mto  the  ceatral  pit,  bom 
which  radiate  the  three  tiers  of  slabs,  for 
children,  women,  and  men,  on  which  the 
bodies  are  placed.  "Thus,"  says  Mr. 
Itasabhai  Fnunji,  in  the  very  interesting 
Iust(»y  of  his  race  which  he  has  lately 
publuined,  "  rich  and  poor  meet  twether. 
And  why  (be  asks)  should  yoa  be  wocked 
at  our  vultures  i^  more  thui  we  are  at 
yonr  worms  1  Tna  Parseee  do  not  see 
their  dead  eaten  no :  thev  know  what 


happens,  just  as  you  do ;  and  the  stomach 
of  a  heaven-sent  bird  is  at  least  as  honour- 
able a  burial-place  as  the  maw  of  an  earth- 
worm." And  then  he  goes  on  to  extol  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  the  Parsee  plan. 
All  fioids  are  led  by  channels  into  the 
central  pit,  whence  they  pass  thiongh  sand 
and  charcoal  into  four  deep  wells,  each 
with  many  feet  of  sand  at  the  bottom. 
The  intention  is  that  "  Mother  Earth  and 
the  beings  whom  she  suppcots  should  be 
polluted  as  little  as  possible."  Hence  when 
a  dokhma  is  being  boilt  the  circle  is 
marked  out  and  a  prayer  is  oSered  to 
Ahura  Masda  (Ormnsd,  the  Almighty) 
that  "thongh  it  is  wrong  to  pollute  the 
ground  with  corpses,  He  will  allow  this 
Ottle  enclosure  and  no  more  to  be  used  for 
laying  out  the  dead."  At  the  year's  end 
the  i^atives  again  gather  for  prayer,  this 
time  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house, 
which  is  whitewashed  and  decorated  with 
choice  flowers  and  fruit ;  "  the  holy 
fragrance  helping  the  survivors  to  pray  for 
their  dead  &ien<u  in  an  earnest,  quiet,  and 
composed  frama"  This  goes  on  year  after 
year;  and  the  souls  of  the  departed  are 
thought  to  look  for  ^eae  celebrations ;  their 
appeal  to  the  living  is:  "WhowiU  praise  nsl 
Who  will  oEFer  to  as  t  Who  will  deem  as 
his  own )  Who  will  Wees  us  I  Who  will 
receive  us  with  lumds  bearing  food  and 
clothes  t  Who  will  pray  for  as  I "  In  the 
same  strain,  only  wiUi  Celtic  violence 
superadded  to  Eaetem  earnestness,  the  dead 
Bretons  are  supposed  to  cry:  "We  are 
cold  and  hungry,  while  you  are  well-fed 
and  lie  warm  o'  nights.  Why  didn't  yon 
leave  eomethiag  for  us }  Get  up — get 
up,  and  spread  the  table  that  the  poor 
famished  dead  may  have  their  yearly  meal" 
And  so  extremes  meet;  and  that  regard 
for  those  who  are  gone  from  us,  tiie  per- 
venaon  of  which  had  grown  so  hateful  to 
the  English  mind  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
time  that  it  led  thrifty  West  Norfolk 
villagers  to  pay  men  £rom  Lynn  to  go 
round  and  hack  out  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of," 
"Of  your  charity  pray  fw,"  and  such  like 
from  the  tombstones,  and  to  break  the  like 
mottoes  out  of  the  stained  glass,  leads  to 
much  the  same  course  of  action  on  the 
shores  of  the  "Littie  Sea"  (Morbihan) 
and  under  the  shadow  of  MolaW  HilL 

Enough  about  tiie  dead,  now  for  some- 
thing about  the  living  Parsees.  There  are 
only  about  one  hnn£ed  thoosand  of  them 
all  told ;  but  then  one  ought  not  to  reckon  a 
nation  by  its  miUions  any  more  tiian  you  do 
a  eountrv  bv  its  sauare  milea    Iiook  at  the 


map  of  th«  world,  and  see  how  nuui7  tunea 
Palefitine  or  Groece  might  be  cat  ont  of 
liuuia  in  Eaic^ ;  and  then  think  how 
many  milliona  of  Hindoos  it  would  take  to 
make  tho  equivalent  in  enei^  and  nerve- 
poirer  of  this  handful  of  Paneea.  I  wonder 
they  bare  not  increased  more — not  indeed 
in  Persia,  where  they  have  been  Uitnned  out 
by  periodical  massacres  and  fomble  con- 
versions, but  in  India,  where,  from  the  first, 
they  have  suffered  sowcely  any  persecuUon. 
In  Penia  they  aro  almost  confined  to 
Yezd  and  its  neighbourhood,  except  the  few 
who  are  the  SbiiJi's  gardeners  at  Teheran. 
Kerman,  where  they  used  to  abound,  and 
whence  those  in  Bombay  still  seek  light  on 
doubtful  questions  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
has  now  little  belonging  to  them  save 
the  ruins  of  many  fire-temples.  Where 
dissent  not  only  means  being  shut  ont 
from  all  honourable  employments,  but 
involves  paying  extra  taxes,  having  no 
protection  in  tho  lav-courts,  and  being 
forbidden  to  engage  in  any  bnt  menial  work, 
it  must  be  very  hard  for  a  small  minority 
to  keep  their  faith.  Very  many  did  not  do 
so ;  bat  sometimes  a  father,  if  ho  could  bold 
ont  no  longer,  would  send  a  promising 
child  to  India  that,  through  him  or  her, 
the  seed  of  true  believers  might  be  kepi 
alive.  Hence  many  little  romances— for, 
keen  trader  as  he  is,  the  Parsee  is  not 
without  a  spice  of  romance.  Thns,  two 
hundred  years  ^o,  an  Ispahan  merchant 
was  forced,  with  his  wife,  to  adopt  the  creed 
of  Islam,  but  they  had  two  lovdy  daoghtMs 
whom  they  wi^ed  to  save  from  a  Persian 
hatem.  So  they  secretly  brought  them 
up  in  their  ancestral  faith,  and  looked  out 
for  a  chance  of  sending  them  to  Bombay. 
When  Hio  girla  were  grown  up,  a  Germvi 
traveller,  well  reported  of  as  a  grave  and 
Qod.fearing  man,  came  to  Ispahan  on  his 
way  to  India.  The  merchant  got  to  know 
him,  and  begged  him  to  take  his  daughters 
with  him,  that  so  tbey  ought  find  husoands 
who  worshipped  as  Zoroaster  taught  "  I 
will  take  one,"  said  the  traveller,  "  if  you'll 
give  me  the  other  to  wife."  "  Better  by 
far  a  Christian  than  (me  of  those  who  look 
oniuasQuebre  dogs,"thotlghtthe parents; 
and  the  girl  on  whom  the  Gennan  had  fixed 
his  fancy  thought  she  owed  something 
to  the  man  who  consented  to  rescue  her 
sister.  So  the  German  got  his  wife,  and 
(says  the  story)  lived  happily  with  her ; 
and  Firoza,  the  other  sister,  was  entroeted 
to  a  good  old  Bombay  menii&nt,  who  took 
her  daUy  to  the  big  tank  trhKh  answered 
for  a  I^inea  " Seroentine,"  the  "rank  and 


fashion"  gathering  there  in  the  aftetnoona. 
Very  soon  she  fell  in  love  with  Rastamji 
Dorahji,  who  came  to  the  front  after 
the  plague  of  ]  692,  when  the  English  were 
so  weakened  that  Uie  Sidi  pirates  of  Janiira 
swept  the  coast,  seized  what  is  now  Fwt 
George,  [and  threatened  to  conquer  the 
whole  town.  Rastamji  armed  the  fisher- 
men, and  fell  on  and  w}re  away  Uie  Sidis, 
receiving  from  our  Government  the  here- 
ditary title  of  Patel  (lord).  By  him  Fhoaa 
became  the  anceatress  of  that  well-known 
Parsee  family,  the  Patela. 

Somaoces  in  real  life  are  quite  a  different 
thing  from  legends.  Many  of  these  gather 
round  the  unhappy  Yasdozard  and  his 
danghter&  One  oftneBe,KbatunBaou,  flee- 
ing from  the  Arabs,  after  all  had  been  lost 
at  Nahavand,  was  almost  dying  with  thirst, 
when  she  saw  a  man  tilling  the  ground. 
"  Give  your  princess  a  drink  of  water," 
she  asked.  "AlaBl"Baidhe,"where,inth]B 
thirsty  land,  is  one  to  look  for  water  1  But 
not  far  off  I  have  an  on]j  cow ;  I  will  hasten 
and  get  some  milk  from  her."  The  cow, 
however,  as  soon  aa  the  man  had  done 
milking,  gave  a  kick  and  broke  the  earthen- 
puL  So  the  mUk  was  lost  and  Khaton 
was  in  deapair.  Flinging  herself  on  Uie 
ground,  she  besought  Ahura  Mazda  either 
to  stay  her  enemies  from  pursuing,  or  to 
screen  her  from  them;  whereupon  a 
chasm  opened  in  the  hillside,  closing  as 
soon  as  she  had  entered  it,  The  fanner, 
who  had  gone  to  look  fbr  water,  found  her 
attendants  weeping  and  wailmg  at  her 
diaappearanoe ;  but  he,  moved  with  awe, 
rushed  home  and  drove  up  the  cew,  which 
he  straightway  sacrificed  at  the  spot  where 
the  earth  had  opened.  The  news  spread ; 
the  sacrifice  grew  into  a  custom.  Every 
year  thoueutds  of  pilgrims  came  to  Dari- 
din  ("  the  door  of  futh"),  and  much  cow- 
klUing  took  place.  Bat  what  seemed  s 
good  old  practice  to  the  half-barbarous 
Yezd  Parsees,  became  "repugnant  to  the 
feelings"  (as  ttie  phrase  is)  of  tiwee  of 
Bombay.  They  had  been  making  great 
efforts  during  and  maee  the  terrible  Persian 
famine  of  1663,  to  obtain  from  the  Shah 
some  guarantee  for  the  better  teeatanmt  of 
their  brethren,  and  to  benefit  them  in 
other  ways ;  and  so,  having  a  right  to 
dictate,  they  eaid :  "  This  offensive  eow- 
kilUng  most  cease ; "  and  it  has  ceased,  a 
big-dcmed  "khan,"  with  sleepiDg  sad 
oookJng  places,  behig  boilt  at  the  cost  of 
a  Bombay  Parsee,  over  the  atill  pil|iim- 
haunted  Dari-din. 
I  sud  that  after  Nahavand  a  good  isaiiy 
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ParaMB  gob  eTsntoally  to  India.  Diu  was 
tbor  fint  resting-place ;  vhence  some  went 
to  Upper  India,iuid  were  probably  absorbed 
in  the  saironnding  populations;  othen 
Bottled  in  Sanjan,  frwa  wluch  thev  migrated, 
taking  wi^  them  their  aaored  fire,  after 
ita  conqnest  bf  the  Maesolmans.  For 
some  years  the  ralour  of  his  Parsee  allies, 
headed  by  a  chief  bearing  the  historic  name 
of  Ardesbir  (Artazorxes),  enabled  the 
Hindoo  raja  to  hold  out ;  bat  in  a  last 
battle  both  he  and  Ardeshu  were  killed, 
and  tbe  Parsees  left  the  place.  They 
were  brave  fighters  in  those  days ;  bat 
now  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  our 
Indian  army.  Why  1  The  pay,  saya  Mr. 
Framji,  is  so  smalL  A  Parsee  cannot  live 
tlie  pig-itye  life  that  a  Hindoo,  or  even  a 
Mahomedan,  will  pat  up  with.  He  eats 
better  than  they  do,  and  he  will  not  huddle 
all  his  lunily  into  one  room,  and  then — it  li 
her  ooa  weakness — his  wife  is  fond  of  dress 
and  jewellery.  Some  of  them  were  in  the 
volunteers  before  that  corps  was  confined 
to  Europeans ;  one  man,  at  Foonab,  is  the 
best  shot  in  the  place ;  Baatamji'a  doines 
against  the  Sidis  show  that  he  had  ue 
makings  of  a  general;  and,  at  a  recent 
Bombay  riot,  the  Faraees,  acting  as 
"  specials,"  armed  with  sticks,  drove  all  be- 
fore them.  Pay  them,  and  they  will  fight. 
Fire  is  their  sacred  element ;  bat,  though  its 
sacrednesa  prevents  them  from  smoking,  it 
does  not  prevent  them  from  firing  a  gun, 

Sarat  became  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Farsee&  They  took  to  na  as  if  they  had  an 
inkling  of  our  future  glories.  We  were  very 
small  people  early  in  l^e  seventeenth  cen- 
tary,  wnen  Gastam  Manak,  our  chief  broker, 
waa  oar  great  help  in  all  trading  di£cultiee. 
Tbe  Mogul's  officers  were  so  extortionate 
th^  English  profits  sofi'ered ;  so  Bastam 
took  wi£  him  the  head  of  our  factory  and 
appeded  to  Aorungzebe  direct.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  say :  "  This  Englishman,  a 
good  man  and  noble,  has  come  to  Sarat  to 
trade,  but  your  Majesty's  officers  throw 
difficulties  in  his  way.  He  seeks  your 
royal  favour,  and  prays  that  he  may  be 
protected  in  his  businesa  by  year  imperial 
commanda."  How  strange  the  position 
aeema;  the  English  merdtant,  under  the 
Parsee's  wing,  Bef^g  the  Great  Mi^'s 
leave  to  go  on  with  his  trade !  Just  as 
strange  as  that  tbe  descendants  of  the  men 
whose  empire  stretched  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  lodiu,  and  who  nowhere  found  theii 
match,  except  in  G-reece  and  Macedon, 
ahoold  be  settled  as  "  ahrewd  bautas"  in 
an  Indiko  town. 


Hastam  was  not  well  treated  by  his 
English  friends.  Bombay  had  come  to 
us  as  patt  of  the  Infanta's  dowry-^foolish 
Portuguese  king,  to  give  suoh  a  prize  for 
sach  a  worthless  son-in-law  as  Charles  the 
Second !— and  therefore  we  were  anxious  to 
make  that  place  the  headqaarters  of  our 
trade  Instead  of  Sarat.  At  least  Sir  N. 
Waite,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Prohy  and 
others,  wished  to  change.  Rastam,  idl  whose 
interests  and  connections  were  at  Sarat, 
natnraUy  took  Protn's  side,  and  exposed 
some  transactions  of  Waite's  in  regard  to 
^prisoning  his  predecessor.  Sir  J.  Gayer. 
Whereupon  Wait«  dismissed  him,  though 
the  Company  owed  him  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  rupees,  and  the  private 
merchants  six  hanored  thousand.  Worse 
still,  he  set  the  Mogul's  officers  on  the  man 
who,  in  the  interests  of  England,  had  success- 
fully bearded  them,  inducmg  the  Nawab  of 
Surat  to  imprison  Rastam's  eldest  son, 
fining  him  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and  making 
him  pay  two  hundred  rupees  a  day  for  his 
keep  while  in  prison,  A  second  son  vainly 
sought  redress  at  Bombay ,  and  was  kept  there 
under  surveillance;  wherenpon  Naorozji 
Rastamjt,  the  youngest,  came  to  England, 
being  tne  first  native  of  India  who  ever 
landed  in  our  country,  and  pleaded  his 
caose  so  successfully  that  the  directors 
presented  him  with  a  dress  of  honour,  and 
agreed  to  pay  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thoosand  rupees  to  Rastam's  heirs.  This 
was  in  1723,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
pluckiest  things  a  Parsee  has  ever  done. 
Another  Parsee  came  over,  sixty  years 
after,  as  secretary  to  tbe  Peiahwa  Raganath 
Rao's  envoy. 

Meanwhile,  in  Bombay,  the  Parsees 
rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  position,  making 
money  as  agents  and  bankers,  and  especially 
as  contractors  for  our  commissariat.  That 
is  how  the  "  Readymoney  "  family  enriched 
itself,  one  being  nicknamed  "  Bottle 
wallah,"  because  he  was  not  above  collect- 
ing and  sending  home  empty  bitter  beer 
bottles.  Oneofthe"Readymoney"brothers 
went  to  China,  where  most  of  the  trade 
with  India  was  in  Parsee  hands,  till  the 
"cotton  crash  "ruined  the  Parsee  honsos, 
and  made  room  for  their  rivals,  the  Bombay 
Jews.  This  cotton  business  was  one  of  the 
mischiefs  that  came  from  the  American 
war.  Lancashire  was  dying  for  want  of 
cotton,  so  the  Parsees  got  all  the  Indian 
cotton  they  could,  and  even  went  in  largely 
for  cotton-planting,  going  on  just  a  little 
too  long,  and  ther^ore  saffering  when  the 
American  supply  was  muu  forUicominff. 
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One  notable  Parsee  &mil;  are  ths 
WftdiaB,  hereditary  shipbnilden,  the  first 
of  whom,  Lavji,  had  been  foroDUm  to  oor 
muter  -  boildn — also  Parses — at  Surat 
When  the  first  man-of-war  was  boilt  at 
Eiombay,  and  was  emphatically  praised  by 
men  libe  AdmiralB  Trowbridge  and  Pellew, 
and  Captain  hfArthor  Low,  you  mav 
fancy  the  Panees  were  not  a  little  prona. 
Sir  El  Pellew,  regardless  of  grammar, 
wrote,  "  Tell  Jamshedji  Bamanji " — Lavji's 
grandson — "that  the  Salsette  sails  as  well 
as  any  of  onr  frigates,  and  stands  up  better; 
wd  had  any  other  ship  bnt  her  been  frozen 
np  in  the  Baltic,  as  she  was  for  nine 
weeks,  she  wouldn't  have  stood  the  bnffet- 
ing'  of  the  ice  one  day,  whereas  she  came 
off  unhurt.  It  was  wonderful  the  shocks 
she  stood  during  heavy  galea."  Jmt  as 
good  as  the  Salsette  were  the  Gomwallis 
and  the  Wellesl^,  two  serenty-foor  gnn 
ships ;  and  the  firm  has  not  degenerated. 
Two  of  its  members  have  had  gold  medab 

S'ven  them — the  first  by  Lonis  Philippe, 
e  other,  in  1861,  by  the  Prince  Praident 
— for  services  to  French  men-of-war. 

The  notable  fact  about  all  these  rich 
Parsees  is  their  exuberant  charity.  For 
their  wealth,  they  are  much  better 
girers  than  the  most  lavish  of  English  or 
American  philaiithropiBts  ;  and  their  be- 
nevolence is  not  limited  to  their  own 
people  or  to  India.  Ardeshir  Hormasji 
Wadia,  indeed,  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  way  in  which,  after  the  "  cotton  cnah," 
he  supported  many  Parses  families  which 
had  been  suddenly  reduced  from  wealth  to 
poverty  ;  but  the  typicaJ  Paraee,  Sir  Jams- 
hedji Jijibhai  was  world-wide  in  his  sym- 
pathies. Irish  famine,  French  inundations, 
Crimean  Widows'  Fund — wherever  help 
was  wanted,  he  was  sare  to  give  iL  No 
wonder  Lord  Elphioatone  said,  when  in- 
augurating the  statue  which  stands  beside 
those  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  and  Sir  Bartle 
Fren  :  "Oor  British  merchants  are  liberal; 
but,  when  I  think  of  what  your  family  has 
subscribed  topnblic  works,  I  say,  give  me 
a  Porsee."  Bis  wife  was  fuU  of  the  same 
spirit ;  one  of  her  works  was  to  make,  out 
of  her  private  fortune,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  rupees,  a 
causeway  between  Sabette  and  Bombay. 
Every  year  nambers  used  to  be  drowned  in 
the  roaring  current  that  sets  between  the 
two  islands.  In  1811  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  life,  mora  than  fifteen  boatc  being 
apset  in  mid-passage  during  the  monsoon. 
Government  hod  long  meant  to  build,  and 
had  had  surveys  made,  but  id  India  money 


for  publio  works  is  alwrn  soane ;  so  Lady 
Jamshedji  did  the  work,  spending  nearly 
thrice  what  the  Government  bad  imagined 
it  would  cost  A  convalescent  homo,  the 
Mervan  Bag,  was  built  in  the  healthiest 
part  of  Bombay,  by.  Mervan ji  Framji 
Panday,  wbadied  in  1876.  It  cost  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  mpees, 
and  has  an  endowment  fond  of  forty  tiiou- 
sand  rupees.  Those  who  know  how 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  the  poor  Parsees' 
houses  are,  can  understand  what  a  boon 
such  a  plaoe  most  be  to  a  sick  maa 

Beaten  out  of  China  by  Uie  Jews,  mainlj 
because  thor  suliog-ehipe  wero  enparseded 
by  the  growth  of  steam,  ttie  Parseea  have 
opened  np  new  indostaries  in  India,  Long 
sgo,  when  Sunt  was  Portogueae,  their 
chintt  works  wen  so  important  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  gave  two  Parsee  brothers 
a  grant  of  land,  on  condition  of  their 
setting  np  at  his  town  of  Daman.  Parsees 
are  now  at  the  head  of  the  steam  cotton- 
spinning  of  Bombay,  the  first  steam-mlll 
having  been  started  l^  Kavasji  Davar,  in 
1856.  The  Sasaoon  silk-nulls,  again,  were 
I  faUure  till  a  Snrat  Parsee,  conning  in 
making  Mnkobs  and  other  rich  fabrics,  took 
them  in  hand.  Altogether  they  are  the  most 
go-ahead  set  of  men  in  Western  India. 

And  yet,  few  as  they  are,  and  over  head 
and  ears  in  business,  they  are  split  into  two 
sects,  and  about  a  very  trifling  matter. 
The  old  Persian  year  was  not  a  very  com- 
plete one ;  in  every  hundred  and  twen^ 
years  a  month  was  added  to  keep  it 
straight.  But,  after  Nahavaod,  the  nigi- 
tives  forgot  to  intercalate,  whMe  those  who 
remained  in  Persia  did  so  once  only.  Kot 
till  about  1740  A.D.  (L&,  1100  yean  after 
Xahavand ;  the  Parsees  reckon  from  the 
fall  of  ^ir  (unmre)  did  this  omisdon 
become  known.  Then  some  priests  eame 
over  from  Persia,  and  said  :  "  Too  an 
wrong.  We  are  Kadmis "  (walking  in 
the  qadam  or  footsteps  of  onr  fathan). 
But  the  Bombay  Parsees  did  not  care  to  be 
set  right.  They  called  themselves  Shehen- 
shais  (imperial)  or  Basmis  (Kaun,  custom), 
and  defied  &o  innovators.  The  qnarrel 
grew ;  men  of  one  way  of  thinking  would 
not  marry  their  daughters  into  familiaB 
which  held  the  other  view;  and  aboot  six^ 
yean  t^  there  was  a  veiy  fierce  disens- 
don  that  seemed  likely  to  end  in  blow& 
At  pnsent  the  dispute  has  cooled  down, 
ana  both  go  on  contentedly  their  own  w«y. 
New  Year's  Day  for  the  one  party  beiiw 
the  19th  of  Au^st,  for  the  other  the  19tE 
of  September. 
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As  ft  rule,  they  do  not  nndentaQil  the 
lingmge  of  their  pnyen.  Indeed,  tiie 
great  deatrnction  of  Uieir  holy  boolu— 
nist  (uys  tradition)  by  "  the  acoumd 
destroyer  of  the  pioos,  Alexander  the 
Raman,"  and,  afterwards,  more  oompletaly, 
by  the  Arabs,  has  kept  them  from  any 
daep  atndy  of  their  early  literatare.  What 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  has  been 
done  in  Europe,  where  the  Zend — sister 
of  the  Sanskrit,  and  mother  of  tJie  Pdhlevi 
— has  been  written  abont  by  learned  Gret-. 
mans  from  Bopp  to  Hang.  Strangely 
enoogh,  the  Ubra^  at  Copenhagen  con- 
tains the  earliest  MSS.  of  the  Vendidad 
(saf^oard  against  demons)  and  Yasna 
(book  of  rites).  They  were  got  hold  of  by 
Raak,  who,  in  1820,  visited  Bombay  and 
went  throngb  Persia,  lliey  belong  to  the 
fourteenth  centnry.  At  Copenhagen,  too, 
has  been  published  by  Professor  Wester- 
gaard  a  complete  copy  of  the  Avesta  in 
old  Zrad.  Curiously  enough,  this  has  been 
translated  into  EnsUsh  by  Blwk,  for  the 
use  of  the  Bombay  Faneee,  a  pious  Parsee 
paying  for  the  translation  and  distributing 
copies  gratis.  The  Parsees  do  not  like  to 
be  meddled  with  in  religion.  When  they 
came  to  Sanjao,  they  told  a  good  many 
"  white  lies  "  to  the  rajah,  saying  they  were 
cow-worahippere,  making  a  great  deal  of 
little  ceremonies  not  enjoined  by  Zoroaster. 
This  was  excusable  in  people  who  had  for 
generationa  been  "  hooted  like  a  partridge 
op  and  down  the  mountains ; "  and  when, 
some  seven  hnndred  years  afte«,  the  Portu- 
guese of  Thasa  insisted  on  converting 
mem  (as  they  had  done  the  Hindoos 
of  Salsette,  who  nowadays  have  a  few 
Chriatian  rites,  bnt  cannot,  even  by  cour- 
tesy,  be  called  Christiaus),  they  dissembled. 
"We  will  be  ready  for  baptism  next  San- 
day,"  sud  they;  "but  suffer  us  first  to  hold 
for  the  last  time  a  sacred  fire  feast"  The 
govemw  save  tiion  leave,  and  he  and  all 
the  officii  were  first  invited  to  a  great 
banquet.  While  the  Christians  were 
sitting  over  their  wine,  the  Parsees  with- 
drew— to  keep  the  fire  festival,  thought 
the  Portuguese,  but  really  to  withdraw 
from  the  dty.  They  kept  on  with  their 
muaie  and  dancing,  and  managed  ao  well 
that,  unsuspected,  they  got  away  in  a  body, 
and  settled  at  a  place  twenty  nules  off,  not 
returning  to  Thana  till  it  was  ceded  to 
England  Dy  the  Mabrattas. 

Li  1839  there  was  a  great  outcry  about 
the  conversion,  by  Dt.  Wilson,  of  two 
Parsee  youths.  The  miaeionariee  were 
called  "  devils  in  human  form,  who  have 


come  to  deatroy  the  peace  of  homea,  and 
to  make  pe(H>Ie  hate  the  government." 
Before  he  died.  Dr.  VHlson  had  got  to  be 
hi^y  ree|)eoted ;  the  two  converts  are 
now  Cliristian  preachers,  and  most  Parsees 
have  ^t  80  far  as  to  Bay  that  a  good 
Christian  is  better  than  a  bad  Parsee. 
Nevertheless,  they  keep  to  their  old  faith 
and  their  old  oustouiB,  atill  aervJng  np  the 
marriage-feast,  for  instance,  on  pluitain- 
leaves,  and  stall  (as  becomes  the  children 
of  the  Magi)  haviiwa  horoscope  cast  when 
a  child  is  bom.  Probably  female  educa- 
tion, for  which  Uiey  are  going  in  very 
strongly,  will  broaden  them  out  hr  sooner 
than  commercial  intercourse  wonld.  Public 
opinion  is  veiy  strong  among  them,  its 
mouthpiece  htang  the  Panchayet  (body 
of  elders).  Bigamy,  for  instance,  it  has 
strongly  repressed,  oondemning  the  biga- 
mist "  to  tajie  one  of  his  own  shoes,  and 
with  it  strike  himself  five  times  on  the  face 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  communis, 
and,  wiUi  a  halter  round  his  neck,  tut 
pardon  of  the  priest  who  excommunicated 
him,  and  repay  the  cost  of  the  suit  which 
the  Panchayet  instituted  against  him." 
The  elders,  also,  look  strictly  after  the 
morals  of  the  women.  No  one  can  go  after 
sundown  to  market  or  to  draw  water ;  no 
one  can  go  to  pleasure-parties  without  male 
escortk  "  Any  woman  found  on  the  road 
at  night  without  a  servant  and  a  lighted 
lantern,  is  to  be  seized  by  the  naseaalars 
^corpse-bearen)  and  shut  up  till  morning 
m  the  pUce  where  the  biers  are  kept" 

And  who  was  Zoroaster,  after  whose 
ordinances  this  persistent  Uttie  sect  has 
worshipped  steadily  amidst  the  surround- 
ing heathwism  and  Christianity  and 
Mahometanism  1  His  name,  they  say, 
means  "the  old  camel-keeper";  but  he 
was  of  toyal  race,  descendEint  of  King 
Feridun,  (tt  the  second  dynasty.  When 
he  was  bom,  the  king,  urged  by  wicked 
counsellors,  tried  to  destroy  the  infant, 
but  every  attempt  failed.  After  long 
meditation  and  study,  he  came  forth  at 
thirty  years  old  "to  guide  the  heads  of 
housea,  viUages,  and  towns  into  the  path 
of  virtue."  Gushtasp,  then  Kuig  of  Iran, 
held  his  court  at  Balkh,  and  thithei 
Zoroaster  went,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
young  cypress,  in  the  oihei  the  sacred  fire. 
"  Leam,"  said  he  to  the  King,  "  the  reli- 
gion of  excellence ;  for  without  religion 
there  cannot  be  any  worth  in  a  King." 
GuBhtasp,  despite  the  opposition  of  bis 
conrtiers,  was  converted,  and  became 
twentieth  in  rank  amons  the  disciples ;  but 
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hia  snccasBor,  Ariasp,  irent  back  to  his 
idols,  and  one  of  Mb  Genarala  slew  the 
prophet  while  at  prayers. 

Zoroaster's  teaching  is,  that  good  is 
rewarded,  evil  punished  hereafter  j  and, 
at  the  great  revival  under  AraoBhir 
Babekau,  heaven  and  hell  were  depicted 
in  a  aeries  of  "visions,"  vouchsafed  to 
the  pions  Arda  Viraf,  which  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Dante.  All  the 
Paraee  boohs  are  full  of  moral  counsel : 
thus,  "Take  less  care  of  your  body,  and 
more  of  your  sonl ;  the  pains  and  aches  of 
the  body  are  easily  cured,  bnt  who  can 
minister  to  the  diaeasea  of  the  sonl  1"  con- 
taining a  doable  reminder  of  Shakespeara 
Again  ;  "  The  body  ia  as  a  horse,  the  soul 
its  rider ;  with  a  feeble  rider  the  horse  is 
ill-manaiged ;  with  a  feeble  horse  the  rider 
is  ill-accommodated."  Mr.  Dosabhai  Framji, 
by  the  way,  corrects  an  almost  universal 
error.  We  wrongly  speak  of  "Ormozud  and 
Ahreman,  Uie  good  and  evil  principles, " 
for  Ahnra  Mazda  is  the  supreme  God,  the 
Alotighty;  Ahreman,  the  baa, being  opposed 
to  Spenta  Mainyusfa,  the  good  principle. 

AN  UNPARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether 
nnprofitable  to  occasionally  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  present  Keneration  sbme 
of  the  pleasantnes  in  w^ich  their  pre- 
decessors aometimes  indulged,  and  to  ^ve 
a  glance  at  the  nature  of  those  practical 
jokes  which,  in  rougher  times,  helped  to 
keep  the  Englishman  amused.  Origmatedj 
maybe,  by  some  harmless  piece  of  fun  in 
the  circle  of  a  few  select  cronief^,  in  course 
of  time  these  overflows  of  animal  Hiirita 
exceeded  their  original  bounds,  ana  fre- 
quently became  an  inatitntion  in  the  lives 
of  men  never  averse  to  an  opportunity  for 
relaxation  from  their  daily  toil.  Such 
Jaunts  as  Fairlop  Fair,  some  years  back, 
and  even  in  our  own  day  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Boat  Race,  are  instances  of  this 
tendency,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  brood  humour 
that  was  very  popular  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  which  sprang  iiom  small 
beginnings,  that  is  here  portrayed. 

The  election  of  the  Mayor  of  Oarrett  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  very  qniet 
way,  as  a  protest  gainst  a  piece  of  local 
injustice  in  a  little  Surrey  hamlet ;  but  it 
was  found,  in  process  of  time,  to  prove 
acceptable  to  a  vast  number  of  people  aa 
an  excuse  for  a  holiday,  becoming  a  popular 
entertainment  aa  a  political  burlesque,  and 


only  expiring  from  the  disorders  coniaqueDt 
on  its  overgrowth,  and  the  disrepute  of  the 
actors  in  the  affair. 

Following  the  rule  In  most  antiquarian 
matters,  the  learned  differ  as  to  the  date 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  curious  piece  of  folly,  and 
even  its  origin  doaa  not  escape  dispute. 
One  eminent  antiqnair.  Dr.  Dacarel,  in 
1754,  gave,  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion on  this  point,  some  information  to  vie 
effect  Uiat,  sixty  or  seventy  years  pre- 
viously, s4Mne  watermen  belonging  to 
Wanasworth,  went  to  the  Leather  Bottle, 
a  public-house  at  Garrett,  to  spend  a  merry 
day,  and  it  being  the  time  of  a  general 
election  for  members  of  Parliament  (hey 
took  it  into  their  heads,  in  the  midst  of 
their  frolic,  to  choose  one  of  their  com- 
panions as  a  representaUve  tor  the  place, 
and  having  gone  throu^  the  oeaal 
ceremonies  of  an  election,  as  well  aa  the 
occasion  would  permit,  he  was  declared 
duly  elected,  and  this  became  the  custom 
at  every  Parliamentary  election. 

Another  reason  of  its  origin  is  given  in 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1781,  in 
which  a  writer  says  he  was  told  that 
about  thirty  years  previously  several  per- 
sons, who  lived  near  that  part  of  Wands- 
worth which  adjoins  to  Garrett  Lane,  had 
formed  a  kind  of  club,  not  merely  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  but  to  concert 
measures  for  removing  the  encroachments 
made  on  that  part  of  the  common,  and  to 
prevent  any  others  being  made  for  the 
nitar&  When  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
had  been  subscribed  amongst  them,  they 
brought  an  action  against  the  encroacher, 
in  the  name  of  the  President — or,  as  they 
-called  him  the  Mayor — of  the  club.  They 
gained  their  suit,  with  costs  j  the  encroach- 
ments were  destroyed ;  and  ever  after,  the 
President,  who  lived  many  yean,  was 
called  the  "Mayer  of  Garrett"  Tlis 
event  happening  at  the  time  of  a  eenenl 
election,  the  ceremony,  which  toolc  place 
every  new  Parliament,  of  chooaing  out- 
door members  for  the  borough  of  Garrett, 
was  continued,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
ridiculous  pomposity  of  the  whole  affair 
should  be  felt  and  joked  upon. 

Whichever  of  theso  two  accounts  is 
correct,  does  not  very  much  matter.  Per- 
haps both  are  right,  aa  the  latter  may  have 
been  the  carrying  out,  on  larger  lines,  of 
the  simpler  ceremony  enacted  uxty  yens 
previously,  and  brought  down  to  later 
times  by  tradition. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
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ft  abort  hist^  of  the  locality,  an  found  in 
Manning'fl  HMoiy  of  Sorniy  and  other 
soorcAB.  At  a  ahmrt  distance  from  Wanda- 
TDitb,  on  tiie  road  to  Tootmg,  Ib  ioand  the 
Hamlet  of  Garrett  or  Qurat,  which  in 
Qaeen  Elisabeth's  time  appears  to  hare 
coniiated  of  a  single  house  called  The 
GarretL  This  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Broderick  family  at  the  time  of  its  deatmc- 
tioD,  about  the  year  1760,  and  the  grounds 
were  then  let  to  a  market-gardener.  When 
Lysons  wrote,  1793,  there  were  abontfifty 
honaaa  in  this  hamlat,  but  the  little  place 
gradually  grew,  until,  as  now,  it  is  only  to  be 
foand  as  part  of  Wandsworth,  though  its 
memory  is  still  kept  green  in  Garret  Lane, 
Gftttet  Oreen,  Garret  Uill,  etc. 

The  earliest  record  as  to  the  candidates 
in  this  mock  election  is  in  1747,  when 
there  appeared  three  applicants  for  the 
honoar,  rejoicing  in  the  sobriquets  of 
Lord  Twankam,  Squire  Blowmedown,  and 
Squire  Oubbina.  These  two  last  were 
Bucceesfhl,  and  wore  known  in  ordinary  life 
aa  Willis,  a  waterman,  and  Slmmonds,  a 
pabUcan,  who  kept  The  Gubbins'a  Head 
public-hoase  in  Blackman  Street,  Borough. 
The  "  Clerk  "  and  "  Recorder  "  came  from 
animaginaiT  town-hall,  at  the  order  of  the 
Mayor,  and  each  candidate  distributed 
handbills,  extolling  bis  virtues  and  vilifying 
his  opponent  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
more  serious  elections.  An  oath  of  quali- 
ficatioa  was  administered  to  the  electors 
at  tiie  Qarrett  hostiiige,  but  it  was  couched 
in  fluch  extremely  coarse  phraseology  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  reproduction. 

In  1764  the  same  candidates  again  came 
forward,  and  recommenced  their  paper  war- 
fore.  Some  of  the  handbitts  distributed 
at  this  election  were  rather  humorona. 
"  Onbbms,"  while  declaring  himself  "  seal- 
oQsly  affected  to  hi*  preaent  Majesty,  King 
George,  the  Church,  and  State,'  asks 
"Where  was  Esquire  Blowmedown  when 
the  Jew  Bill,  Matrimony  Bill,  and  Wheel 
Bill  passed  T "  Still  further  with  a  view 
of  crashing  his  rival,  he  aUeges  that  Blow- 
medown "Washes  his  boat  every  Sabbath 
day,  that  he  may  not  be  induced  to  rise 
on  Monday  morning  before  high-water  1 " 
Hiis  invective  naturally  provoked  his 
opponent  to  a  rejoinder,  in  which  he  says 
"  A  latge  majority  of  the  moat  substantial 
and  wealthy  freeholders,  electors  of  the 
ancient  borough  of  Oarrett,arenotashamed, 
much  less  afraid,  to  publicly  declare  that 
fflowmedown  is  the  pride  and  glory  of 
our  minds,  and  we  will  support  him  to  the 
hnl     K.B.— The  Esqmre  entertains  his 


friends  at  all  the  bouses  in  Wandsworth 
on  the  day  of  Election,  which  will  be 
el«^ant  and  generous,  without  any  other 
expense  than  that  of  evetyone  paying  for 
what  they  call  for." 

The  next  election.  May  20,  1761,  was 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  the  candi- 
dates, aa  well  as  the  literary  merits  of  their 
addresses.  There  were  no  fewer  than  nine 
aspirants  for  the  honour  of  represeutiog 
Garrett,  andFoote,Garrick,  and  Wilkea  were 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  their 
addresses.  Foote  entered  so  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  affair,  that  he  paid  nine 
guineas  for  a  front  room  at  a  surgeon's 
house,  opposite  Wandsworth  Church,  from 
which  he  and  his  friends  might  view  the 
proceedings.  It  was  from  this  election 
that  Foote  took  the  materials  for  his  play 
The  Mayor  of  Garrett,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1764,  and  produced  at  Drury 
Lana  The  comedy  may  well  be  taken  as 
an  ontline  of  the  prevailing  drollery  and 
manners  of  the  spectators  of  the  election 
at  Wandsworth,  as  it  was  sketched  from 
the  life,  and  probably  every  character  had 
its  living  originaL 

The  names  of  the  nine  candidates  were- 
as  fbllowB :  Lord  Twankum  (who  was  the 
parish  gravedi^er),Lord  Lajntone  (a  shoe- 
maker), Kit  Noisy,  Esq.  (a  waterman). 
Lords  Wedge  and  Paxford,  Sir  John 
Crambo,  Bean  SUvester,  and  the  two  sitting 
members.  Silvester's  was  a  very  mag- 
nitoqUQut  harangue,  and  was  evident^ 
intended  for  a  burlesque  on  the  addresses 
at  real  elections.  He  describes  his  reli^on 
"  as  being  not  the  most  profound,  l)ut 
the  most  universally  applauded — twenty 
shillings  in  the  ponaa."  He  promises  that 
"  through  my  purest  and  universal  connec- 
tions, yonr  liberty  and  commerce  shall  be 
spread  to  the  Antipodes,  and  I  will  order 
yet  undiscovered  regions  to  be  alarmed 
with  yonr  fame ;  in  your  borough  I  will 
erect  a  non-existent  edifice  for  the  transac- 
tion of  your  timber  business,  and  in  your 
suburbs  plant  an  imaginary  grove  for  your 
private  affairs,  My  unknown  fortune  shall 
ever  be  ready  for  your  asdstance,  my  use- 
less sword  drawn  in  your  defence ;  and  my 
waste  blood  I'll  freely  spill  in  yonr  defence," 
etc.  The  St  James's  Chronicle  tells  us  that 
the  procession  started  from  Southwark, 
pret$eded  by  three  led  blind-fiddlers.  One 
of  the  candidates,  being  a  chimney-sweeper, 
walked,  playing  upon  a  salt-box ;  another, 
a  pnhlican,  was  dressed  in  a  richly  em- 
broidered suit  of  clothes,  etc.,  whilst  music 
was  playing  and  colours  flying. 
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Two  feus  ftHenrards  there  iraa  imotliar 
election,  and  afctin  in  1766,  when  the  can- 
didates weie  Sir  Chiiatopher  DaBhem, 
Lord  Twankmn,  Sir  Oeoi^  Gomefirat,  Sir 
William  Airey,  Sir  William  Bellows,  and 
Sir  John  Harper.  This  Utter  was  ui 
extremely  popular  candidate,  and  "  repre- 
sented "  Qarrett  several  time*.  He  was 
by  trade  a  wearer,  and  was  qualified,  by 
power  of  face,  speech,  and  infinite  hnmoor, 
to  sustain  the  borleeaoe  character  be  had 
assumed.  He  made  his  ^and  entry 
throngh  Wandsworth  into  Gairett  in  a 
phaeton  drawn  by  six  bays,  with  postiUons 
in  scarlet  and  mlver,  surronnded  by 
thousands  af  spectators,  htusaing  and 
declaring  him  to  be  "able  to  give  any 
man  an  answer." 

At  Harper'B  eleotion,  in  1777,  a  man  in 
armonr  rode  in  the  procession  :  this 
champion  was  a  bieechea-maker  of  Wanda- 
worth,  and  had  the  rraatatioD  of  being  a 
wonderfol  hsmonrist  Thenoted  "baronet" 
filled  the  seat  for  two  Failiaments,  and  was 
presumably  a  man  of  ready  wi^  as  it  is 
recorded  ^t  a  dead  cat  bemg  Uirown  at 
him  on  the  hustings,  and  a  bystander  ex- 
claiming tliat  it  stnnk  worse  than  a  fox, 
Sir  John  rociferated :"  That's  no  wonder, 
for  you  see  it  is  a  poll-cat" 

SpeakiDg  generally,  it  Is  deemed  ad- 
risaole  for  the  softer  sex  to  aroid  interfere 
ing  in  political  dectiona;  but  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  "  Lady  "  Twankum  came 
to  the  asnatance  of  her  lord.  Handbills 
wero  distribnted  bearing  her  name,  inviting 
gnesta  to  her  ball,  and  one  announcement 
runs  as  follows ;  "  Lady  Twankmn  desires 
those  ladies  who  are  in  the  interest  of  her 
lord  to  come  foil-dressed,  and  clean  about 
the  heels,"  and  adds  "  that  the  lane  and  the 
whole  borough  will  be  grandly  illumtnated 
according  to  custom  during  the  ball" 

During  a  Garrett  election  all  Wanda- 
worth  was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  the  resort 
of  people  of  every  description,  and  the 
publicans  entertained  them  as  oonvenisntly 
as  possible;  yet,  on  one  occasion,  the 
influx  of  vieitorE  was  so  immense,  that 
every  ordinary  beverage  was  exhansted, 
and  water  sold  at  twopence  a  glass. 
Besides  the  hustings  at  Garrett^  scafTold- 
ings  and  booths  were  erected  at  every 
open  space  in  Wandsworth,  and  these  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  spec- 
tators, the  place  being  crowded  with  a 
dense  population  fall  of  activity  and  noise. 
I  Extraordinary  prices  were  paid  for  accom- 
modation to  view  the  homoors  of  the  day. 
I      The  election  of  1781  seems  to  have  been 


the  crowning  p(nnt  of  the  fortonee  of  this 
curious  piece  of  nonaenae,  both  aa  n^ards 
the  nnmber  of  the  candidates  and  the 
magnificenoe  of  tbe  procession.  The  names 
of  these  ambitions  folk  were :  Sir  John 
Harper,  Sir  Chitstopher  Dashwood,  Sir 
Wilfiam  Blase,  Sir  John  Gnawpost^  Sir 
William  Swallowtail,  Sir  Thomas  Nameless, 
Sir  Thomas  Tubbs,  Sir  Boggy  Bates,  and 
last — bat  not  leaat  in  fame — Sir  Jeflrey 
Bonstan,  who  was  the  chosen  member  for 
Garrett  History  has  preserved  to  na  some 
information  about  most  of  these  cugfa^ 
personages,  an  abbreviated  account  of  some 
of  whom  is  now  presented  to  the  reader. 

Sir  Chtish^er  Dashwood  was  pei^ 
Bonated  by  one  Ghristoi^ier  Beacham,  a 
watennan,  who  ia  deaoribed  aa  "  a  fellow  of 
exceeding  humour  and  nady  wit,"  which  we 
may  quite  credit,  if  the  fdlowing  anecdote 
is  true  of  him.  He  was  onoe  earned  before 
a  manstrate  for  cutting  fences  and  postt, 
and  tne  learned  man  iMDg  informed  of  the 
delinquent's  name,  told  him  he  had  heard 
of  hia  character  a  long  whfle  aga  "  Then," 
BfOd  Sir  Ohrirtopher,  "111  be  weaUj 
obliged  to  your  wotddf  to  tell  me  when  it 
is,  for  I  lost  it  a  long  while  since." 

Sir  William  Swallowtul  was  one  'f^lliam 
Cock,  a  droll  basket-maker  of  Brentford, 
who,  deeming  it  proper  to  have  an  equipage 
even'  way  amted  to  the  honour  he  a^red 
to,  built  his  own  carriage,  with  his  own 
bands,  to  his  own  taste.  It  was  made  of 
wicker,  and  drawn  by  four  hOTsee,  whereon 
wero  seated  small  boys  dressed  as  postil- 
liona.  In  aUnsion  to  the  American  War, 
two  footmen  rode  befon  the  caniage,  tarred 
and  feathered ;  the  coachman  wore  a  wicker 
hat;  and  Sir  William  himself,  from  the  seat 
ot  his  vehide,  nuuntabed  his  mock  digiii^ 
in  grotesqne  array,  amidst  nnbcHUidea 
appuQse. 

Sir  William  Blase  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade,  and  bis  contribution  to  the  proces- 
sion was  magnificent  He  was  accompanied 
by  "  Lady  "Blase,  whose  costume  was,  by 
the  way,  a  triumph  of  art  overcoming  diffi- 
culties ;  for  it  is  warranted  by  a  ftsrmm, 
who  was  her  lady's-maid  for  ttie  occastoo, 
that  her  stays  wero  neither  moro  nor  lets 
than  a  washing-tub  without  the  bottom, 
well  covered  and  bedizened  outside,  to  look 
like  a  stomacher ;  her  hair  was  piled  up 
three  feet  high,  and  stuffed  with  many  a 
pound  of  wool  According  to  a  otrnteiB- 
porary  print,  tiiese  two  were  drawn  in  a 
boat  on  wheeb,  having  eight  men  to  act  as 
rowers,  and  at  the  stem  was  a  Fnochindto, 
numerous  flsfta  decoratinf;  this  novel  vehidei 
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Sir  Joho  Harpei  proceeded  to  the  hiut- 
iDga  in  gre>t  Bt&te,  in  »  phaeton  drawn  br 
bIz  horaea,  attended  hj  siz  domestics,  all 
deoor&ted  wiA  bine  and  white  ribbono. 
The  "  baronet "  was  elegantly  attired  in  a 
pale  pink  snit  of  dlk  clothea,  wiUi  pea- 
green  GoOa,  richly  etnbioidend  with  silver, 
and  wore  tlie  ensign  of  the  Qarter.  Alto- 
gether he  nuut  hare  preeented  aa  appear- 
ance that  aueht  have  pat  real  pomp  and 
grandeur  to  the  blmh. 

The  next  sabjact  for  oar  notioa  is  the 
notoriooB  and  eccentric  "Sir"  Je&ey 
Donstan  (or,  as  he  was  better  known  as, 
"Old  Wigs");  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  exigencies  of  space  prevent  a  more 
leogtheDed  memoir  of  hisL  This  worthy 
was  found,  in  ihd  year  1769,  wrapped  in  a 
doth,  at  the  door  <rf  a  chnrohwarden  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Dnnstan-in-^e-East  (whence 
be  obtained  his  surname) ;  and,  nom  his 
attire,  was  probably  the  oflspriog  of  re- 
qwet&ble  parents,  who  did  not  choose  to 
own  him.  He  was  reared  in  the  wcnk- 
hoose,  and  ^prentieed  to  a  greengrocer ; 
bat  he  did  not  serve  bis  time  oat,  and  ran 
away  to  Birmingham,  where  he  worked  in 
the  factories.  Ha  reappeared  in  London  in 
1776,  andgaiaad  a  livelihood  by  baying  and 
reeelling  <ud  wigs,  for  which  head-gear  there 
was  alw&ysabrukdetnandattbe  Ikwt  End  of 
London,  amoogit  the  seabzing  popnlation, 

Donstan  is  oeeoribed  as  being  remark- 
ably dir^  in  his  penon,  was  knock-kneed, 
and  had  a  bead  lelativdy  too  large  for  his 
body ;  moreover,  as  if  to  add  to  this  iU- 
&voared  appearance,  he  had  the  habit  of 
alwayB  wearing  his  shirt  thrown  open, 
which  exposed  his  chest  to  pablic  view. 
Yet  this  repolsive  person  managed,  by  his 
eccentridtiee,  ready  wit,  and  bis  ever  readi- 
ness to  join  his  frieads  in  a  caroose,  to  be- 
come immensely  popular;  and  we  read  that, 
on  his  election  as  member  for  Gurett,  he 
left  London  in  a  splendid  phaeton,  and  tiiat 
the  procession  which  accompanied  him  ex- 
tended a  mile  in  length.  His  speech  optm 
the  hnstings  was  the  composilion,  evidently, 
of  a  far  better  edacated  person  than  him- 
self, being  a  racy  prodoction  fall  of  dir 
bomoor,  and,  as  a  proof  it  was  appreciated, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  out  on 
the  stage ;  bat,  thoogh  he  had  the  beat  of 
taton  (either  Foote  or  Oatriok),  he  utterly 
failed  in  his  part,  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  boose  by  the  hisses  of  the  audience. 
He  was  re-elected  several  times  for  Garrett, 
and  retained  the  honour  at  the  day  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1797,  from  the 
ofieets  of  intozicatioD. 


The  sacoessor  to  Donstan  was  do(Hhed 
to  be  the  last  of  these  eminent  perBonagOB, 
for  the  noise,  turmoil,  and  expense  attend- 
ing these  elections  were  very  great,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  them 
to  cease.  The  next  member  was  a  poor 
half-witted  fellow,  one  "  Sir  "  Henty  Dims- 
dale,  who,  when  he  was  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  sold  staylacea,  threads,  etc, 
and  finally  adopted  maffin-selling  as  his 
trade.  He  was  elected  for  four  sacoessive 
Parliaments,  despite  great  opposition,  and 
probably  lus  [ffooession  oatshone  Uiose  of  all 
his  predeceasors.  He  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  in  acarriage  somewhat  resembling 
a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  foor  horses, 
which  were  profusely  decorated  with  dyed 
wood-shavings,  a  BUbsUtate  for  ribbons. 
The  dress  of  Sir  Harry  was  a  rare  display 
of  eccentric  magnificence,  and  Solomon 
would  have  had  to  hide  his  diminished 
head  had  he  seen  the  Mayor  of  Garrett  on 
this  memorable  oceamoo.  His  hat,  we  are 
informed,  alone  ooat  lus  committee  the  then 
enormoas  snm  <tf  three  poonds  ten  shillings. 

In  addition  to  his  office  of  Mayor,  ne 
was  appointed  as  the  proper  person  to  be 
opposed  to  the  all-powerful  Bonaparte, 
whereupon  he  was  elected  Ehnpoior,  and, 
judging  by  an  engraving  of  lum  at  this 
time,  ne  assumed  semi-regal  costume, 
carrying  in  his  huid — unlike  his  fellow 
monarch — ^liis  crown,  it  not  being  correct, 
he  said,  for  him  to  wear  it  tiU  he  had 
ooBted  his  more  powerful  rival  In  this 
character  Sir  Harry  levied  handsome  con- 
tributions on  the  ^)od  people  of  London ; 
but  the  novelty  of  bis  appearance  lost  its 
attraction ;  he  became  neglected ;  illness 
seised  him,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1805. 

On  the  demise  of  Dimsdale,  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  the  mayoralty  of 
Garrett  on  "Sir"  John  Cooke,  a  well- 
known  and  nngularooatsrmongu  of  West- 
minster, but  00  eonunittee  sat  to  determine 
his  claims,  as  the  paUioans,  who  mainly 
snpported  the  afiiur,  no  longer  eared  to 
incar  the  vast  expenses  of  the  day,  and  this 
great  satamalia  died  a  natural  death. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  the 
space  of  this  artide  anyliiing  approaching 
to  an  exhaustive  aocoont  of  the  humoora 
prevailing  at  these  dectiouB,  but  notice 
must  be  taken  of  a  rather  important  official 
caUed  the  "  Master  of  the  Horse,"  who 
commanded  the  "  Garrett  Cavalry."  This 
warrior  was  mounted  on  the  latest  dray- 
horse  that  could  be  procured,  and  was 
arrayed  in  the  full  re^mentidB  of  the 
Surrev  Yecmianrv — erev.  blue,  and   red. 
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He  had  a  cap  on  Mb  head  twenty-three 
inches  high,  and  carried  a  svord  seren  feet 
long  and  fbnr  inches  vide.  His  boots  were 
on  ^e  same  gigantic  scale,  np  to  his  hips, 
and  were  armed  with  wooden  spurs  thirteen 
inches  long.  The  troops  he  oommanded 
were  worthy  of  their  officer,  and  connsted 
of  forty  boys  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  clad  in 
flannel  imitation  of  the  cotmty  yeomanry. 
To  enhance  their  grotesqae  appearance,  they 
wore  cockades  made  of  shavrngs,  and  were 
monnted  on  horses  of  all  sizes,  care  being 
taken  to  pnt  the  smallest  lad  on  tiie  biggest 
horse,  and  vice  verafl. 

The  popularity  of  Uie  election  for  Qarrett 
was  singalarly  great;  even  in  1781,  over 
fifty  thousand  people  assembled  at  Wands- 
worth to  witness  the  ladiwous  proceedings, 
and  Sir  Itichard  Phillips,  writing  in  1817, 
describes  Uie  scene  as  it  was  related  to  him 
by  those  who  remembered  it.  He  aays  : 
"  On  several  occad<au  a  hundred  thousand 
persons,  half  of  them  in  carte,  in  hackney- 
coaches,  and  on  horse  and  ass  back,  covered 
the  various  roads  from  London,  and  choked 
np  all  the  wproaches  to  the  place  of 
election.  At  the  last  two  elections  I  was 
told  that  the  road  within  a  mile  of 
Wandsworth  wag  so  blocked  up  by  veMsles 
that  none  could  move  backwara  or  forward 
during  many  hours;  and  that  the  candidates, 
dressed  like  chimney-sweepers  on  May  Day 
or  in  the  mock  fashion  of  the  period,  were 
brought  to  the  hnatiDgs  in  the  curi^es  of 
peers  drawn  by  six  horses,  the  owners 
themselves  condescending  to  become  their 
drivers!"  A  writer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  July  26,  1781,  says  he  saw  at 
the  election  then  upwards  of  five  hundred 
horsemen  following  the  winning  candidate 
from  the  place  of  election,  and  they  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  as  to  who  would 
be  most  vociferous. 

During  the  PaiKamentary  election  In 
182^,  after  a  lapse  of  over  twenty  years,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  bur- 
lesque, itnd  one  Sir  Paul  Pry  issued  an 
address,  having  for  hie  opponeiHe  Sir  Hugh 
AUsides  and  Sir  Bobert  NeedaU,  but  the 
fun  had  died  out,  and  a  new  generation 
had  arisen  who  were  not  in  the  Tein  for 
buffoonery,  and  consequently  the  project 
entirely  failed,  and  it  was  never  after 
attempted  to  revive  it. 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGUSH 
COUNTIES, 

BIJFFOLK, 

While  the  boundary  between  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  is  only  a  stream  that  for  the 


most  part  of  its  course  may  be  called  insig- 
nificant, while  there  is  no  very  marked 
difference  in  physical  features  between  one 
county  and  the  other ;  and  while  the  north 
folk  resemble  the  south  folk  in  many 
respects;  there  is  still  enough  difference 
between  the  two  to  give  the  reepeetire 
counties  a  distinct  individuality.  The 
north  folk  have  taken  some  tinge  of 
character  frwu  their  neighboum  of  IJncoln- 
shire,  and  have  also  been  more  hugely 
mixed  with  immigrants  fhun  Holland  and 
FUndera ;  while  about  the  south  folk  there 
is  a  racy  indigenous  strain,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  animal  world  about  them. 
Thus  among  Iuhms,  there  is  the  Suffolk 
Punch,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Suffolk 
breed  thusdescribed  inthe  Suffolk  Traveler, 
of  worthy  John  Kirby,  himself  of  the  old 
Suffolk  race :  "  We  remember  many  of  the 
old  breed  which  were  very  famous,  and  in 
some  respects  an  uglier  horse  could  not  be 
viewed ;  aorrel  colour,  very  low  in  the  fore 
end ;  a  large  ill-shaped  head  with  slouch- 
ing, heavy  ears ;  a  great  carcase,  and  short 
legs ;  but  short-backed,  and  more  of  the 
'  punch '  than  the  Leicestershire  breeders 
will  allow,  Conld  only  walk  and  draw ; 
they  could  trot  no  better  than  a  cow." 
And  a  Suffolk  oow  forsooth,  one  of  tiie  old 
polled  breed,  as  ugly  as  you  please,  fine 
where  she  ought  to  be  thick,  and  built 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  symmetry ; 
but  what  a  beiiAt  for  the  paU  I 

It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Suffolk  cow  that 
the  cheese  of  the  county  has  for  so  long 
had  a  doubtful  reputatioa  He  ancient 
jokes  about  Suffolk  cheese,  by  the  way, 
are  innumerable,  "Hunger  will  break 
Uiroush  sttHie  walls  or  anything  except 
Suffolk  cheese,"  is  a  time-honoured  saying, 
and  the  story  is  told  of  how  a  consignment 
of  Suffolk  cheese  was  sent  to  India  packed 
in  sheet  tin.  The  rata  gnawed  tnrough 
the  tin — which  is  practically  iron — Int 
they  could  not  toUch  the  cheese  within, 
uid  so  on  ad  infinitum.  A  couple  of 
centuries  ago  SofMk  cheese  win  in  good 
request  all  over  the  country,  as  a  <£eap 
and  satufactmy  article  of  diet.  Oood 
Suffolk  cheese  oonld  be  bought  wbtJenJe 
at  twopwice  a  pound,  while  Cheshire  cost 
threepence,  and  Qloucesttfr,  which  had  then 
the  beat  reputation,  &!(  much  as  tiifeefienOfr: 
halfpenny.  But  br-and4y  Suff<^  cfaeaie 
went  quite  out  of  favour,  Tlie  Suffolk 
poet  hit  the  bue  cause  of  this  decadence, 
■n  showing  how  tiie  London  markets,  with 
their  demand  for  butter,  had  bribed  the 
Suffolk  dairy-wivee  to  starve  their  cfaeeea. 
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Hence  Suffolk  dairy-wives  run  mad  for  creiun 
And  IwTe  their  milk  with  notbioR  bnt  its  name. 
The  dioraughl;  bucolic  character  of 
Suffolk  poeby  niiders  the  transition  firom 
eowt  to  poete  less  Abmpt  than  it  wonld 
otherwise  seem ;  bat  there  is  in  this  direc- 
tion also  a  distinctly  original  vein,  not  very 
deep  or  rich  perhaps,  bnt  clear  and  sweet. 
Peiiiaps  this  East  Anglian  muse  ia  heard 
to  most  advantage  in  the  simple  ballad, 
such  as  the  universally-known  Children 
in  the  Wood;  or,  the  Norfolk  Gentleman's 
I<aatWillandTeatament.  And  less  generally 
known  and  even  more  effective  in  its  way, 
ii  the  Suffolk  tragedy,  with  its  simple  metre 
that  has  yet  a  ring  in  it  of  pathos  and 
weird  solemnity  r 

Id  Suffolk  there  did  Utely  dwell, 
A  farniei  rich  aod  known  full  well ; 
Ho  had  n  doubter  fair  and  brisht, 
On  whom  he  placed  his  whole  delight. 
Notfaroff.alasl  was  the  detrimental  yoong 
maa  beloved  of  ballad-mongers,  who  forth- 
with became  possessed  with  the  chamu  of 
the  fair  maid. 

He  mode  addiess  to  her,  and  she 
Did  grant  him  love  immediately, 
But  when  her  father  came  to  hear, 
He  parted  her  and  her  poor  dear. 
And  the  poor  dear's  deu  was  sent  to  her 
nndlo  forty  miles  away,  an  inaurmoontable 
distance  for  the  nnfinrtsnate  lovers.     The 
yonng  man  could  do  nothing  but  sigh  and 
sob  at  Uie  cruel  separation, 

That  in  ehort  time  tm  leve  he  dy'd. 
The  maid  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  the  in- 
surmountable forty  miles  Intervening,  bnt 
remained  calm  and  constant  in  her  lov«. 
But  the  perturbed  spirit  could  not  rest. 

After  he  had  )a  grave  been  laid 

* "-  or  more,  unto  this  mail' 

in  middle  of  the  night, 
d  to  see  her  heart's  d^i| 

-- -ir'shorse  which  well  Bhi 

Her  mother'a  hood  and  safeguard  too. 
He  brought  ivith  him  to  testify 
Her  parents'  order  he  came  by. 
The  watchful  uncle,  too,  wiUi  whom  she 
was  testding,  is  deceived  by  these  tokens, 
Mil  consents  that  the  maid  shall  go  with 
her  lover.  So  they  ride  away  as  swift  as 
any  wind,  the  corpse  in  front  and  the 
maid  holding  on.  On  the  way  the  lover 
complains  of  headache. 

Her  handkerchief  ahe  tlien  t<«]k  out, 
And  ty'd  the  lame  hia  head  about. 
We  might  here  expect  somehorribledSnoue- 
ment,  in  which  ^ores  a  descent  into  the 
tomb,  bat  the  bi^ad-maker,  with  a  better 
instinct,  eschews  any  sach  violent  end. 
The  man  leaves  the  maid  harmless  at  her 
father's  door,  and  departs  to  "set  np"  the 
horse  in  her  father's  stable.     The  farmer, 


aroused,  is  full  of  wonder.    What  brings 
you  here  1  he  asks  his  daughter. 

' '  Pray,  sir,  did  you  not  send  for  me 

By  anch  a  meeseogett"  eaid  elie, 
Which  made  hia  hair  atand  on  his  head 
Aa  knowing  well  that  he  was  dead. 

The  father  ran  to  the  stable — no  man  living 

or  dead  was  to  be  seen, 

But  found  hill  horse  all  on  D  sweat, 
Whrch  made  him  in  a  deadly  fret. 

The  girl  has  told  her  father  about  the 
handkerchief  she  bound  ahont  her  tovet's 
brows,  and,  with  the  sexton's  assistance,  the 
grave  was  opened,  and  there,  sore  enough, 
about  the  brows  of  the  corpse  was  bound 
the  young  maiden's  kerchief.  AU  this  was 
soon  related  to  the  unhappy  maid,  and  we 
are  net  surprised  to  be  told  : 
Sha  was  thereat  bo  terrify 'd 
And  grieved  that  she  quicidy  dyed. 

While  the  moral  of  the  whole  story  is  thus 
pointed  by  the  artless  bard  : 

Part  not  true  love  ye  rich  men  then. 

In  another  and  more  martial  strain  is  a 
fine  Suffolk  balUd,  with  the  true  ballad 
ring  about  it,  that  stirs  the  blood  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  hero  is  the 
Suffolk  hero,Feregrine  Bertie,  who,  fighting 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  Elizabeth's  time, 
is  set  upon  by  an  overpowering  force  of 


Stand  to  it,  noble  piksmao, 
And  look  you  round  about, 

And  shoot  you  right,  you  bonini 
And  we  will  keep  tbem  out. 

Vou  muaquet  and  caliver  men, 


Bat  this  martial  strain  u  hardly  in  the 
vein  of  the  tms  Suffolk  bards,  whose 
strains  are  rather  for  the  homely  people  of 
the  farmstead  and  the  dairy, 

Sling  to  the  wheel  and  aung  unto  the  payle, 
than  for  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  castle 
and  baronial  hall.  One  of  the  last  of  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  Suffolk  died  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  centory,  having 
to  the  last  eked  out  a  precarious  living  by 
selling  books  and  matches.  For  a  shilling 
or  80  he  would  write  you  a  stanza  or  an 
epigram,  and  at  anagrams  or  acrostics  be 
would  have  scored  neavily  among  those 
who  cultivate  such  freaks  of  the  muses. 

Somethiog  real  uid  original,  partaking 
of  this  homely  country  spirit,  renders 
enjoyable  the  more  artificial  poems  of  The 
Farmer's  Boy.  Really  a  farmer's  boy  had 
been  Bobert  Bloomfield,  a  scion  of  a  bnmble 
family,  among  whom,  however,  some  degree 
of  culture  had  been  heredita^.  Old  mac 
of  Oosden,  the  village  factotum, 
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WM  the  ancestor  of  Robert  the  poet  and 
Charles  the  bishop,  the  once  well-known 
Bishop  of  London ;  bat  the  mother  of  the 
poet,  who  kept  the  village  -  school  at 
HoDington,  seems  to  hare  sapplied  tlie 
element  of  poetic  fira  The  father  of 
Robert  died  mien  the  latter  was  an  infant, 
and  his  mother  married  again,  ao  that,  at 
eleven  years  of  i^  he  went  to  Mr.  Aastio 
of  Sapiston,  whose  wife  was  Robert's  aunt, 
as  farmer's  boy.  Small  of  his  age,  he  was 
hardly  likely  to  make  a  liring  by  his 
hands,  thought  Farmer  Anstin,  and  so  bis 
mother,  in  diatregs,  appealed  to  his  elder 
brothers,  who  were  at  work  in  London, 
to  help  her  with  the  boy.  Said  George, 
the  eldest  brother,  "Suid  bun  to  me, 
mother,  uid  111  make  a  shoemaker  of 
him."  And  so  the  motiker  and  the  boy 
travelled  wp  to  London  twether  by  stage, 
and  Robert  was  left  with  Us  brother,  with 
many  commendatdons  as  to  his  carefol 
bringing  ap — easier  to  be  given  than  earried 
ont,  for  Geo^  then  lived  in  a  UiAt  attic 
at  Nomber  Seven,  Fisher's  Conrt,  Ooleman 
Street^  with  two  tom-ap  bedsteads  in  it, 
and  five  men  at  work ;  and  Robert  became 
bandy  man  to  tiie  workshop — fetched  the 
men's  dinners,  and  whatever  else  they 
might  want  The  potboy  came  every  day 
to  know  what  porter  was  wanted,  and 
brought  the  newspaper  with  him,  which 
it  was  now  BoberVs  task  to  read  to  the 
rest.  On  Sunday  there  were  walks  abroad, 
and  dlacarsive  visits  to  places  of  worship 
here  and  there.  One  Sunday  the  brothers 
visited  a  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  were 
much  imprewed  with  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  preacher — a  Dissenting  divine,  who 
dtsconrsed  in  the  style  of  The  Rambler, 
with  dignified  and  tragic  action.  And 
George  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
brother  took  a  start  from  this  time,  for 
Robert  began  to  con  over  The  London 
Magazine,  which  the  elder  brother  took 
in,  and  specially  the  Poets'  Comer,  and 
thought  he  would  try  his  band.  And  so  bis 
verses  got  into  the  poets'  comers  of  country 
newspapers,  and  were  cnt  ont,  and  handed 
about,  and  much  admired  by  the  shoe- 
makers. 

All  this  time  Robert  had  been  at  work, 
discrediting  the  old  adage,  and  sticking  to 
his  last,  even  when  tag^ng  rhymes  and 
verses;  and  he  was  now  able  to  earn  his 
bread,  when  a  sadden  storm  arose  in  his 
trade,  as  between  lawful  and  uolawfal 
joomeymen.  Robert  was  in  the  latter 
c&tegory,  having  never  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and,    meek    and    uncom- 


bative,  be  bent  before  the  storm,  and  want 
baqk  to  Suffolk,  once  more  to  his  old  master, 
as  an  enlaived  edition  of  the  farmer'a  boy. 
And  now  the  vivid  bnt  limited  impressions 
of  boyhood  wore  strengthened  by  more  folly 
consdons  observation.  The  sweet  pastoral 
cahn  of  his  native  connty,  its  gently- 
swelling  hills,  and  sofUy-flowing  s&«ams 
—  bII  Uiis  apoke  Btr<»)gly  to  his  newly- 
awakened  sense. 

And  when  Robert  went  back  to  London, 
to  make  himself  a  lawful  joomeyman  by 
apprenticeship,  he  felt  that,  lawfully  ot 
unlawfully,  he  had  become  a  jonmeyman- 
poet,  and  thus  was  conceived  and  set  to 
fructify  the  germ  ot  Ttie  Farmer's  Boy, 
while  m  other  ways  he  was  nothing  bnt  a 
working  shoemaker.  And  while  he  sdtcbed 
and  thnuomed  the  Dumben  grew.  When 
the  poem  was  finished,  a  loeol  Mwcenas  was 
BDim  fonod  in  the  person  of  Cwel  LoSt, 
of  ^neton,  by  whose  means  The  Farmer's 
Boy  presently  aj^eared  —  a  small  qnarto 
volume,  el^utly  printed,  with  wide  mar- 
gins, and  ulustarated  with  cuts  by  the 
mimitable  Bewick.  Happy  the  possessor 
of  the  original  edition,  with  its  charming 
vignettes,  and  who  possesses  the  calm  sua 
equable  temper  duly  te  enjoy  the  quiet, 
pastoral  spirit  of  the  poem  I 

Others  may  prefer  something  more 
stirring,  and  even  Suffolk  has  memories  of 
war  and  strife,  of  proud  nobles,  their  great- 
ness and  their  ruin,  with  the  crombling 
walls  of  their  cssties  and  palaces  as  the 
only  witnesses  that  once  they  existed.  And 
Suffolk  has  even  had  ite  wars  and  iavauoos 
all  to  itself,  and,  unshared  by  the  rest  of 
the  country,  pBcnliar  calamities,  which 
have  1^  some  mwression  npon  the  popular 
imagination.  Such  was  the  invasion,  aboat 
tfaeyear  1173,  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
under  the  banner  of  Henry  tho  Second's 
rebellious  sou  —  the  Henry,  crowned  and 
anointed  in  his  father's  lUetiiae,  whom 
some  old  chroniclers  style  Henry  the  Third 
— with  an  amy  of  Flemings,  who  had  been 
promised,  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
the  full  possession  of  the  land ;  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Norman  invasion,  which 
had  happened  scarcely  a  centory  before. 
Popular  tradition  long  preserved  the  pictare 
of  the  joyful  antaca  of  the  hungry  Flemings 
at  the  sight  of  this  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
HoR  hop,  Willtine  ;  hop,  Wilkioe  I 
EnglaDcl  IS  mina  and  thine  I 
Thus  sang  the  Suffolk  men  in  scorn  and 
derision,  for  at  Famham  St.  QeneveTOi 
near  Buiv  St  Edmunds,  was  fought  a 
decisive  battie    between    the   army    of 
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EDKknd,  under  the  Chief  Jnsldce,  Kob^ 
At  Lkcy,  ftnd  the  foraign  invaders,  In  which 
the  latter  were  routed  and  dispersed. 

And  in  the  reign  of  John  the  connty 
nirrowly  mined  another  invaaioa  Thta 
time  the  qoarrel  between  King  John  and 
hii  barona  was  the  came,  when  one  Hngh 
de  Borea  undertook,  on  the  King's  side,  to 
bring  orer  an  army  of  Flemings  and 
Picards,  and  was  promued  by  the  King — bo 

Cthe  story — the  whole  coimtiea  of 
folk  and  Saffolk  as  prize  of  war.  The 
inraders  were  coming,  with  wires  >uid 
families,  intending  to  people  the  lands 
anew.  And  they  bad  actually  embarked, 
it  is  said,  at  CtJais,  when  a  great  ■t<nin 
arose,  and  destroyed  both  fleet  and  amnr. 

All  this  time  ttie  two  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  formed  bub  one  Earldom,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third  that  one  Bobert  da  Ufford  was 
created  Earl  of  Saffolk ;  a  line  that  soon 
came  to  an  end;  when  Richard  the  Second 
bestow«d  the  til^e  upon  Michael  de  la  Pole. 
Michael's  father  baa  been  a  rich  merchant, 
of  Kingston-upon-Holl,  who  had  supplied 
Edward  the  Third  with  large  sams  of 
money  for  his  foreign  wars.  Michael, 
however,  soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  Kin(^ 
was  accused  of  treason,  fled  to  Paris,  where 
be  died,  and  all  his  estates  wero  confiscated. 
Michael's  son,  however,  another  Michael, 
came  back  with  Henry  Bolingbroke,  and 
recovered  his  patrimony  and  title.  This 
one  died  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  his 
son,  a  third  Michael,  was  killed  at  Agin- 
cotul 

TtinT<  <1b"  oonBin  Suffolk, 
Uf  iodI  ihall  keep  thine  oompuy  to  heftven  1 
cries  the  old  Duke  of  York,  mortally 
woouded  on  the  field.  The  bent  of  Agin- 
coort  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  WiUiiun, 
whose  career  and  fate  are  still  enigmatiod 
and  pozsling.  It  was  he  'who  sdected 
Margaret  of  Xnjou  as  a  bride  for  the  young 
King,  bat  whc^er  his  relations  wiui  the 
Queen  were  of  the  nature  shown  in  the 
play  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  more  than 
donbtJul  He  was  In  great  fkrour  with  the 
Qaeen,  uid  was  created,  by  her  influence. 
Marquis  and  Duke  of  Snffolk.  He  was 
deteated  t^  the  popnlace,  and  when  his 
anemiea  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the 
Doke  was  dismissed  to  exile,  the  Londoners, 
we  are  told,  swarmed  out  to  St  GUes's 
Cross,  hoping  to  intercept  and  slay  him  as 
be  rode  towards  Suffolk,  But  the  Duke 
managed  to  evade  hu  enemies.  Perhaps 
ho  to%  the  route  described  by  a  versifying 
vaajur  ladv  of  much  later  date  : 


Down  Hound'i  Ditoh  we  drove,  mnd  1^  Whiteahapel 

Chatoh, 
And  OUT  Loodon  friendl  now  fairly  left  in   the 

The  story  that  follows  is  one  of  the 
strangest  in  the  mediEsval  chronicles — how 
the  Doke  sailed  from  Ipswich  for  Calais 
and  was  driven  into  the  Downs  by  atrcBS 
of  weather,  where  he  was  seized  by  the 
Cinque  Ports  men,  and  hastily  beheaded, 
as  if  by  the  sentence  of  some  secret  tribunal. 

The  causes  of  his  unpopularity  are  fully 
sonuned  up  by  the  Kentish  captain,  who 
has  not  forgotten  the  lowly  origin  of  the 
De  U  Poles : 

Poole  t     Sir  Poole  1     Lord  ? 


And  then  the  irate  captain  recounts  the 
Duke's  ill-deeds:  his  intrigae  with  the 
Queen ;  his  plotting  the  death  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey;  his  bringing  ^e  Queen, 
at  all,  into  the  Und — 

DaaifhteT  of  a  worthlsu  Idng, 
Having  neither  rabjeot,  wealth,  nor  diadam  ; 
and    then   the  loss    of    all    oar   French 
conqaests : 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Uaine  w«re  sold  to  France  ; 
The  false,  revolting  Normaiu,  thoroi^b  thee, 
Dudun  to  call  us  lord,  and  Ficardy 
Hath  slain  thair  ^vemon,  aurprii'd  our  forti, 
And  aant  the  raggttd  aoldiwi,  wounded,  home. 

The  body  of  the  proud  Doke  was  brought 
>  his  once  favourite  seat  of  Wingfiold,  and 
there  buried.  In  the  ancient  church  of 
that  quiet  country  parish  are  the  fine  altar- 
tombs  of  the  De  la  Pole&  There  lies  John, 
the  son  of  the  decapitated  Duke,  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  of  York,  and  whose  son, 
another  John,  might,  in  virtoe  (rf  his  birth, 
have  been  Kug  «  England.  Bichard  the 
Third  had  proclEUmed  him  heir  to  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  his  own  only  son, 
but  Boewortb  Field  put  an  end  to  his 
chance  of  the  crown.    But  he  was  too  likely 

future  claimant  ever  to  find  safety  under 
the  rule  of  the  Tudors,  while  his  own  name 
was  too  little  popular  in  the  country  to  give 
him  a  chance  of  making  a  saccessfnl  pro- 
nouncement. Thns  he  was  driven  to  take 
the  cause  of  Lambert  Sinmel — and  so 
I  killed  in  the  mSlds  at  Stokefleld,  in 
1487.  This  was  while  the  old  Doke,  his 
father,  was  still  aKve — who  died  qaiatly  in 
his  bed  some  flve  years  after — and  the  next 
Duke,  as  heir  of  ^e  Plantagenets,  was  ever 
a  terror  and  reproach  to  the  Tudwa,  till 
Henry  the  Eighth  shut  him  ap  in  the  Tower, 
and  presently  had  his  head  out  off.  Only  I 
a  dai^hter  was  left,  and  she  was  made  a 
oun.  Mid  thus  was  awallowed  up  the  nob1« 
Uood  of  the  Poles  and  Plantaeeneta. 
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Bat  the  tide  waa  revired  to  hononr 
Charles  BrandoD,  Uie  King's  favourite,  the 
cloth  of  frieze  who  mated  with  cloUi  of 
gold.haviogmarried  the  King's  tister,  Mary, 
the  widow  of  the  French  King,  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  From  the  time  of  the  hasty 
marriage  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the 
Duke  and  his  royal  bride  were  effaced  from 
affairs  of  etate.  But  tbejr  lived  together  in 
comfortable  state  at  WeeUiorp,  and  every 
year  drove  over  in  a  gilt  coach  to  Bury  Fair. 

A  grand  meeting-place  waa  this  autumnal 
fair  of  Si.  Edmund's  Bury,  held  three  days 
before  and  three  days  after  St  Matthew 
(31st  of  September),  where  booths  were 
assigned  to  manufacturers  of  Norwich, 
Ipswich,  Colchester,  London,  and  even  to 
foreignetB,  especially  Dutch.  The  Abbot 
kept  an  open  table  all  the  time  of  the  fair, 
for  the  great  people  of  the  county,  while  a 
motley  crowd  assembled  about  the  loi^ 
tables  of  the  refectory. 

And  a  grand  potentate  was  this  Abbot 
of  St.  Edmund's,  with  jurisdiction  over 
eight  hundreds  in  one  county  or  another, 
and  lord  of  town  and  tower  in  all  the 
country  round.  A  nMcial  sancUty,  too,  for 
the  English  heart  had  this  shrme  of  an 
English  king  stain  by  a  foreign  invader. 
All  kinds  01  stories  and  legntds  gained 
cortent  and  honest  faitii  among  tlte  visitors 
to  the  abbey.  Funiliar  to  all  was  Uie 
sto^  [of  the  finding  of  King  Edmund's 
head  that  had  been  smitten  off  and  cast 
away  by  the  heathen  Dane  among  the 
briars,  where  it  called  out  to  the  ssarohers : 
"  Here — here  ! " 

And  his  had  oIbo  thei  off  smette, 
Among  the  brerei  tbei  it  keat, 

A  woU  it  kept  without  In  lette, 
A  biynd  man  found  it  at  the  laat. 

And  is  not  the  wolf  still  retained  in  the 
city  arms  as  a  testimony  to  the  tiuth 
hereof  1 

Another  legend  which  it  requires  a  leas 
robust  bith  to  believe,  represents  the  King 
as  hiding  from  his  punuers  under  a  bridge, 
not  far  from  Hoxne,  and  now  called  G^d 
Bridge.  The  gUtter  of  his  golden  spurs 
in  the  moonli^t,  reflected  in  the  water, 
caught  the  si^ht  of  a  newly-married  cockle 
who  were  going  home  late  at  night  The 
pair  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  Danes, 
who  quickljr  dragged  out  tlie  Kine  and 
dispatched  him,  but  not  before  he  had  time 
to  curse  all  newly-married  couples  who 
should  pass  over  that  bridso,  for  all  time; 
The  Iwidge  is  still  avoided,  says  Gilling- 
water,  in  his  history  of  Suffolk — a  won 
thftt  KM  pnUiabed  some  time  ago,  indeed ; 


but,  possibly,  the  tradition  is  not  forgotten 
even  in  this  sceptical  age. 

But  Bury  St  Edmunds  has  many  stirring 
memories  of  more  authentic  complexion. 
Of  the  grand  old  Norman  Abbey  church 
little  is  left  but  the  central  tower,  standing 
alone  in  dignified  isolation,  a  memento  of 
all  that  the  old  Abbey  had  seen  within  its 
walla.  Here,  at  the  feaat  of  St  Edmund,  the 
barons  of  England  assembled  among  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  the  wrine, 
and  before  the  high  altar  they  swore  to  win 
the  charter  of  their  liberties,  or  die.  The 
Abbey-gate,  with  its  ridily-deoorated  panela 
of  the  raorteenth  century,  is  a  memorial  of 
the  great  riring  of  the  townsfolk  against 
the  monks.  Thus,  in  1327,  the  townsmen 
attacked  the  Ablwy,  burnt  the  old  Norman 
gateway,  seized  the  treasury  and  muniments 
of  the  Abbey,  and  extorted  a  charter  of 
immunitiea  bom  the  Prior.  Then  the 
King's  men4t-arms  were  inarched  against 
the  town,  and  bloody  reprisals  enacted,  while 
the  trials  and  actions  that  followed  were 
only  concluded  five  yean  after  the  event 
And  thus  there  waa  never  any  love  lost 
between  town  and  cowl,  and  were  any 
mindful  to  mourn  the  downfall  of  the 
monaaterisa,  they  were  not  the  townsfolk 
of  Bury. 

And  thus,  here  and  there,  the  bones  al 
the  andent  world  still  show  themaelvea 
grimly  among  the  neat  and  pleasant  houaea 
of  the  quiet  town.  The  old  Bridewell  waa, 
it  is  said,  the  Jews'  synagogue  in  the  days 
of  old  Isaac  of  York.  There  have  been  no 
Jews  here  since  till  quite  lately,  perhapa 
And  Moyee's  Hall  was,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  is  still,  an  almost  unique  example 
of  a  Norman  dwelling. 

Here  in  Bury  St  Edmunds  John  Dadley 
raised  the  ataodard  of  Queen  Jane,  expect- 
ing that  the  whole  eastern  country  would 
rise  en  masse  for  the  Protestant  QuoeiL 
But  the  great  Puritan  party  liad  ever  its 
alternating  fever  and  cold  shivers,  and  this 
was  shivering  time,  and  not  a  man  of  them 
stirred.  And  so  presently  faggots  blaxed, 
and  martyrs  were  bnmt  A  centaiy 
afterwards  another  set  of  martyrs  wer« 
swinging  from  the  jmiIIowb..  For  to  Bory 
in  1644  came  Hstthew  Hopkins,  of 
Manningtree,  Essex^  tJie  witclifinder,  and 
in  awild  flurry  of  superstitious  fear,no  fewer 
than  forty  poor  wretches  were  hanged  (or 
vritcheraft,  and  twenty  more  at  Creat 
Yarmoatii.  The  witelifinder's  victims  ware 
among  all  classes — clergy,  artisans,  gentle- 
folk, and  poor,  miserable  old  women.  Bat 
it  is  comnMting  to  find  that  at  last  some 
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Suffolk  men,  revolting  against  this  reign 
of  terror,  proposed  to  teat  ttte  witchfiDoer 
hinuelfbf  his  own  favourite  me^iod.  WiUi 
(hnmba  and  toes  tied  together,  the  wretoh 
was  throira  into  the  vrater ;  he  proved  to 
be  a  veritable  vizard,  for  he  floated  like 
a  dock,  and  was  dn^ed  oat  and  to  the 
gallows  amid  the  cheers  of  the  mobt 

Not  tax  behind  Bary  in  interest  is  Ipe- 
vicb,  the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  lowland^ 
1  port,  though  far  inland,  and  lying  grace- 
fslly  on  the  banks  of  »  noble  estuary.  And 
Grfpeswick,  as  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Ai^o-Sazon  chronic^,  was  an  important 
town  long  before  the  Conqueet  Indeed, 
this  last  oalamity  was  almost  the  rain  of 
the  place.  While  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fenor  there  were  five  handred  and  thirty- 
eight  bu^esses,  men  of  sabitanoe  uid 
hmd*  of  honaee,  when  Domesday  was  com- 
inled  only  one  htudred  and  tea  were  forth- 
coming to  be  answerable  for  the  King's 
daes,  while  a  handred  poor  burgesses  coud 
pay  little  or  nothing,  and  Uiree  handred 
and  twenty-eight  honses  wwe  standing 
empty — a  tad,  silent  chronicle  of  mined 
komea  and  desolate  hearths.  Ipswich, 
however,  soon  regained  a  part  of  ite 
former  prosperity,  and  was  able  to 
pay  faandeomely  for  a  charter  from  the 
mipecunione  JoW 

In  the  reiimof  Edward  the  Third  the  town 
lost  its  privueges  for  a  time  in  a  whimsical 
manner.  Some  sailors  of  the  port  were  at- 
tending the  assizea  in  the  town,  and,  tired 
of  the  protracted  proeeedinf^  and  endless 
delays,  thoy  played  off  a  little  joke  upon  tlie 
Jadge.  Hnljordah^  whose  name  baa  been 
preserved  as  WtUuun  Sbaiford,  having  lin- 
gered a  long  while,  as  Jadges  were  wont, 
ever  his  dinner  sad  wine  of  Gyprns,  the 
impatient  siulors,  in  a  frolic,  scaled  the 
bench  of  jostice,  and,  while  one  bestowed 
himself  with  mock  ^gnity  in  the  Jack's 
seat,  another,  as  criar,  caUed  on  William 
Sbarford  to  come  forUi  and  save  his  fine. 
The  Jadge,  whom  eating  and  diinldng  had 
rendered  ra^er  erasty  than  jovial,  took 
the  matter  in  high  dadgeon.  It  was  some- 
thing more  than  oont«inpt  of  ooort :  the 
crime  WM  in  the  natore  of  high  treason, 
and  the  good-natnred  magistrates  of  the 
town  fuljag  to  lay  the  rogues  by  the  heels 
to  await  the  sentenoe  of  the  law,  the  Judge 
persuaded  the  King  that  the  royal  dignity 
was  invaded,,  so  that  he  took  the  town 
into  his  own  royal  handa.  Bat  this  lasted 
otdy  a  year,  when  things  went  on  as  beforft. 

To  most  people  Ipswich  inevitably  sug- 
snsts  the  fiuaons  butcher's  son  of  that  town. 


Though  it  is  not  at  all  clearly  established 

that  tke  elder  Wolsey  was  indeed  a  butcher, 

yet  the  universal  tradition  to  that  effect 

goes  a  long  way  to  command  belief.     And 

the  Cardinal   as  naturally  suggests    the 

Cardinal's  College,  one  of 

Those  twins  oC  lesraing  that  he-mised  in  Ihee, 

Ipswich  and  Oxford ;  one  of  which  fell  with  ton. 

Unwilling  to  outlive  the  Bo«l  that  did  it 

Of  tlus  College  only  the  gateway  is  in 
existence — a  handsome,  but  not  magnifi- 
cent archway  of  brick. 

Bat  more  in  character  with  the  Ipswich 
of  to-day  are  tbo  memories  it  excites  of  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  actually  the  greatest, 
of  our  EDglish  painters — Gainsborough, 
He,  too,  is  racy  of  Suffolk,  and  was  born 
at  Sudbury,  just  where  the  real  Suffolk 
scenery  commences ;  where  of  every  stomp 
or  old  cottage,  or  picturesque  bit  of  hedge- 
bank,  the  youth  made  a  uetch  or  study. 
To  London  he  went  in  due  Ume,  and  made 
such  professional  studies  as  were  open  to 
him;  but  Suffolk  drew  him  back,  and 
having  secured  a  wife  with  a  comfortable 
little  income  of  her  own,  he  was  able  to 
work  at  his  leisure,  and  indeed,  at  Ipswich, 
executed  some  of  his  very  finest  works. 
When  Mr,  Thicknesse,  amateur  and  vir- 
tuoso, the  newly-appointed  governor  of 
Landguard  Fort,  first  visited  the  artist,  he 
foundhim  in  a  house  at  six  pounds  a  year, 
contentedly  painting  priceless  pictures  for 
fifteen  guineas  apiece.  Are  any  of  those 
fifteui- guinea  pictures  still  left  in  fJie 
nughbourhood  1 

Gainsborough  painted  for  Thicknesse  a 
picture  of  the  Landguard  Fort  and  sur- 
rounding land  and  sea  scape,  which  the 
governor  carried  to  Iiondon  and  had  en- 
graved by  Major.  The  picture  itself  has 
perished  from  damp  and  neglect,  bat  the 
engraving  may  still  be  met  with.  In 
time,  through  the  influence  and  advice 
of  Thicknesse,  Gunsborough  removed  to 
Bath,  and  then  to  London;  but  was 
never,  perhaps,  happier  than  among 
the  honest  folk  of  nis  native  county. 
One  of  the  artist's  intimates  was  Jo^ua 
Kirby,  son  of  John  Kirby,  tiie  "  Suffolk 
traveller,"  quoted  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article.  He  be^an  life  as  a  house-painter, 
but  worked  round  to  high»  branches  of 
the  art,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective 
which  brought  him  into  notice  among 
artists.  And  he,  too,  gravitated  towards 
London,  where  he  seWed  presently,  and 
became  one  of  tiie  set  that  moved  about 
the  great  Sir  Joshua  Reynidds.  The  King 
i  made  him  olerk  of  works  at  Kew,  and  there 
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he  pnbliohed  hia  Magnnm  Opns,  an  elabora- 
tion 6£  hts  former  treatise.  And  Joshoa  had 
a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  became  the  famooi 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  whose  Easy  Leuom  have 
drawn  snch  woeful  tears  from  iniant  eves, 
bnt  who  deserves,  nevertheless,  her  mooMt 
niche  among  the  worthies  of  SuiTolk. 


A  PIEATE  CREW. 

In  their  way — and  what  manner  of  way 
it  was  will  be  seen  presently — the  Pirates 
of  Floodgate  Street  were  a  formidable 
crow,  and  Captain  Tnmkey,  their  chief, 
both  by  election  and  aggression,  was,  as 
became  sach  a  cliaract«r,  an  especially 
truculent  personage.  Captain  was,  with 
him,  a  courte^  title,  nor  was  Tronkey,  as 
Vtl!  probably  be  snpposed,  his  legal  sur- 
name— the  name  by  which,  for  instance,  ha 
figured  on  the  charge-sheet  of  the  metro- 
politan police-court  within  tiin  jurisdiction 
of  which  h^  crew  wrought  their  deeds 
of  pillage.  Tninkey  was  a  sobriciaet  be- 
stowed upon  him  m  playful  allusion  to 
the  fact  ttiat,  in  rslation  to  his  face,  which 
was  small,  his  nose  aasnnied  trtmk-like  pro- 
portions. His  Slawkenbergian  proboscis 
was  pretty  well  matched  by  a  portentously 
large  mouth,  which  his  friends  were  wont 
to  speak  of  as  his  "gap."  la  addition  to 
this,  he  was  deeply  and  abandantly  be- 
freckled,  and  had  a  shock  of  hair  so  fiery- 
red  that  even  ttie  toning-down  effects  of 
dirt  cosld  scarcely  dim  its  lurid  brightness. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Captain's 
countenance,  if  not  »  pleasant,  was  a 
striking  one  to  behold. 

He  was  not  of  the  oonTentional  "  penny 
plain,  or  twopence  coloured  "  type  of  pirate 
cbieC  Troe,  he  was  generally  mg-booted, 
in  the  sense  that  his  boots  were  "  aisea  " 
too  large  for  him,  bnt  they  were  ordinary 
"  trotter-eaaea,"  not  the  piratical  jack- 
boots of  nautical  melodrama.  He  wore  no 
taudy  tunic  or  tasselled  cap,  and  though 
e  did  wear  a  belt,  it  was  not  of  the  broad- 
buckled,  "  sea-rorer  ",  pattern.  It  was  of 
"  home  manufacture  '  —  an  improvised 
arrangement  of  broken  braces  and  knotted 
rope-endsi  and  it  held  in  it  no  armoury  of 
dirks  and  pistola  '  The  only  weapons  of 
offence  em[doyed  by  the  Captain  were  a 
olnb-like  stick,  or  "noddy,'  and  "'arf 
bricks,"  in  the  "eavin"  of  which  latter 
he  WAS  a  noted  expert  Still,  if,  as  is 
sometimes  argued,  raggedness  gives  pic- 
turesqueness,  the  Captam  moat  have  been 
a  higoly  pictoresque  figure.     His  clothes 


were  always  brilliant  examples  of  tlu 
looped  and  windowed  style  of  raKedneas. 
They  hung  about  him  in  a  ireely-nattaring 
fashion,  and  wero  ever  as  dirty  as  ragged. 
But  they  were  worn  with  a  bold,  Inigaad- 
like  air  that  "carried  them  off"  with 
something  of  effectiveness  —  ^ave  some 
touch  of  artistic  relief  to  a  picture  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  solely  em- 
blematical of  squalor.  The  getting  in  and 
out  of  snch  garments  must  have  been  a 
work  of  time  and  skill,  but  the  Captain 
minimised  his  labour  in  that  respect  by 
sleeping  in  his  clothes,  save  in  very  warm 
weather. 

To  come  to  a  prosaic  explanation,  the 
Pirat«a  of  Floodgate  Street,  including 
their  large-oosed  c&ef,  were  of  a  distinetly 
modem  kind  —  were  self-dubbed  "Boy 
Pirates,"  ranging  from  ten  to ,  fourteen 
years  of  age. .  There  are  boy  pirates  and 
boy  pirates.  There  oro  boy  pirates  of  the 
respectable  classes,  who  work  off  their 
romantic  notions  in  talk,  or  at  the  wtnat,  by 
the  punhate  of  pistols,  iriiich  are  for  the 
most  part  only  harmAil  to  their  owoon, 
or  by  the  purloining  from  the  parental 
cupboard  of  tins  of  biscuits  or  pots  of 
jam,  with  a  vague  view  to  buccaneering 
expeditions  to  the  Spanish  Main.  Bnt  the 
Pirates  of  Floodgat«  Street  were  not  of  this 
mfld-mannered  stamp.  There  wero  no 
provisions  in  their  paimtal  cupboards  to 
be  reqaisiUoned,  and  if  then  had  been, 
and  they  had  aancxeil  them,  they  wonid 
have  received  such  "  quiitings  "  at  pwental 
hands — wieliUug  the  budclfr«nd  of  leaUiern 
waist-straps— OS  would  have  feelingly  con- 
vinced them  then  was  "  no  romanoe  in 
tiaA."  TiuiT  de[a«datioDB  were  committed 
at  the  expense  of  snch  of  the  pnblio  as  had 
portable  and  snatchable  property  to  looe, 
upon  childnn  entnisted  with  money  to  go 
errands,  women — notably  old  women — out 
marketing,  shopkeepers,  and  proprietors  of 
houses  to  let  The  gang  wero  "  a  mark  " 
on  empty  houses,  which  they  wonld  often 
strip  to  their  boards,  and  eom^mes  of 
thsir  boards.  Occasionally  they  wonld 
engage  on  a  long  shon  expedition,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  would  "  convey  "  tny- 
thing  sot  too  hot  or  too  heavy  that  they 
came  across  in  unguarded  boats,  or  barges, 
or  wharves.  Bnt  these  raids  were  ei»- 
todical ;  in  a  general  way  the  Floodjgate 
Street  crow  were  land  pirotea  lliey 
cherished  no  ^orions  design  of  seixiii^ 
a  ship  and  hcnsting  the  black  flag.  Thtai 
thefts  were  not  with  »  view  to  equimiuig 
a  pirate  barqae  of  the  futon,  but  wiui  an 
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qre  to  pment  dealinga  with  marine^tore 
keepera. 
It  was  aaid  tbat  ekch  membei  of  the  g«ng 
u  nrom'  in  by  an  CMth  which  ther,  at 
■nj  rate,  considered  terrific  uid  bindiiig, 
UM  they  avowedly  took  a  swaggering, 
"  bold,  bad  man "  sort  of  pride  in  beiiui; 
r^arded  aa  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood 
As  a  simple  matter  of  &ct,  they  were 
thoroQgh-paced  young  mffiatu.  Whetiier 
or  not  they  were  sworn  to  each  other, 
tiiey  certainly  swore  a  great  deal  at  each 
other,  and  at  people  and  things  in  geneg^J 
Apart  even  from  blasphemy  and  slsn^ 
their  language  was  anything  bat  tbMb 
of  the  poets,  and  their  actfons  were  often 
wantonly  vidons.  They  would  alang,  or 
bustle,  or  chiry  the  strangers  who  entoed 
within  their  gates,  and  b>om  hiding-places, 
in  which   tney   were    practically    aeoure 


uainst  punnut  or  cwture,{yiey  would  in, 
snaor  "cDBsednen"  discharge  volleys  of 
stones  at  unoffending  passers-by,  lometimee 


with  serious  reaolts.  More  than  omr 
inh&hitant  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  such 
outsiders  as  have  to  nequent  it  for  baconess 
purposes,  will  carry  to  their  mvei  the 
mauB  of  wounds  inflicted  in  this  way  by 
the  Pirates  of  Floodgate  Street 
.  With  every  allowance  made  for  romantic 
notions,  and  the  principle  iavolred  in  the 
adage  that  boys  will  be  boys,  this  particu- 
lar band  of  pirates  were  undoubtedly 
"a  bad  lot"  That  tiiey  were  so,  however, 
was  not  wholly  tiieir  fault  To  a  con-i 
iidsrable  extent  it  was  their  misfortune. 
Their  undesirable  eharacteriatias  were,  as 
already  intimated,  such  as  would  be  looked 
for  as  a  natural  outcome  of  their  soci^ 
environment.  For  Floodgate  Street  was 
the  most  outcast  street  of  an  outcast 
quarter  of  the  great  dty.  It  was  a-street' 
m  which  nondes<aipt  workers  of  the  "poor 
bat  honest "  orders  were  mingled  with  the 
no-visibl&-means-of-«npport  and  haUtnal: 
criminal  dassas.  There  Ware  two  commob 
lodging-houses  in  it,  to  which  only  the 
lowest  grades  of  tramps  and  beggars 
resorted.  Its  private  dwellings  were  let 
off  in  tenements,  each  room  having  its 
family,  and  some  of  them  more  than  a 
family — a  lodger  or  two  "thrown  in." 
Poverty  in  its  direst  shapes,  drunkeiiness 
in  its  most  brutalising  forms,  crime  in  its 
most  sordid  and  least  remunecatire  guises, 
bad  ail  theii  permanent  abiding-places  in 
iL  Through  its  length  and  broadth — or, 
ntther,  narrowness  —  it  was  a  material 
embodiment  of  dirt  and  dilapidation,  and 
it  abounded  in  evfl  siehtB.  and  sounds,  and 


smells.  It  goes  without  saying  therefore, 
that  it  was  a  street  in  the  homes  of 
which  the  graces  of  life  were  unknown, 
imd  the  practice  of  the  decendes  of  life 
impossible,  even  where  there  might 
have  been  a  desire  to  observe  them.  In 
such  a  street,  children  were  subjected 
to  comparatively  primitive  conditions 
of  existence.  Muiy  of  the  parents 
had  neither  the  means,  leisure,  or  mclina- 
tion  to  "bring  up"  their  children  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  From 
the  time  they  could  eraw)  the  children 
had  for  the  moat  part  to  "  tumble  up  "  as 
best  they  could,  and  they  were  early  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  to  "  cat  their  own  grass," 
and  not  unfrequently  to  cut  some  for  their 
parents  also.  That  children  reared  amid 
such  conditioning  environment  will  be 
more  or  less  rough  and  vidous,  is  certun. 
And  the  Puratea  of  Floodgate  Street  were 
the  more  rough  and  vidous  of  the  juveniles 
of  their  neighboorhood. 

Even  pirates  are  not  always  on  the  war- 
path, and  the  Floodgate  Street  crew  might 
occasionally  be  seen  "  carousing."  In  some 
of  their  expeditions,  or  "Inrlo,"  they  had 
hidden  away,  antil  required  for  use,  a 
zinc  house  •  pail — presumably  stolen — 
which  they  had  perforated  with  boles 
in  the  bottom  and  sides.  This  mounted 
upon  an  open  work  pedestal  of  bricks, 
and  filled  with  wood,  coal,  and  coke, 
made  a  fairly  good  camp-fire,  by  the  ud  of 
which  the  pirates  roasted  potatoes  and 
cooked  whatever  other  viands  they  might 
have  secured  towards  a  feast  They 
had  no  caves  wherein  to  oamp,  and  sought 
no  barren  wastes.  Their  favourite  carous- 
ing grounds  were  certain  alleys  running 
between  Floodgate  Street,  and  another 
street  of  ttte  same  character — alleys  with 
very  narrow  entrances,  but  widenin|^  into 
something  like  squares  in  the  middle, 
and  at  each  end  of  which  a  sentind  could 
be  placed.  It  ia  due  to  the  publicans  of 
the  ndghbourhood  to  say  that  they  woidd 
not  allow  the  pirates  to  drink  on  their 
premises,  but  seeing  that  in  sacE  localities  - 
it  is  generally  children  who  are  sent  for 
drink  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises, 
they  could  scarcdyavoid  serving  the  pirates 
in  their  "  own  jugs."  Fiery  ram  or  spark- 
ling wine,  is,  of  course,  the  proper  drink 
for  pirates,  bat  the  Floodgate  Street  crew 
could  not  "  run  to "  rum,  and  they  had 
probably  never  looked  upon  the  wine 
when  it  was  red.  The  liquor  upon  which 
they  caroused  was  "  four  ale,"  and  a  pot  of 
it.  amonff  eicrht  nirates  subsoribinir  a  half- 
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peQDy  each,  did  no  peat  harm.  Indeed, 
ID  this  connection,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  pitfttee  were  friends  to  tempentoce — in 
a  aensa  In  the  eense,  that  is,  that  when 
they  came  upon  any  belpleaslydronken  man 
or  woman,  they  t^arded  such  horrible 
example  as  a  helot  providentially  delivered 
into  their  hands  to  make  them  sport  and 
proHt.  Any  snatchable  property  that  the 
iDebriatee  might  have  about  them  was 
looked  upon  as  Intimate  spoil,  and  on  the 
principle  of  business  first,  was  instantly 
grabbed  by  the  gang.  Then  came  plea- 
sure— such  pleasore  aa  savages  may  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  when  they  have  a  captive  foe 
at  the  stake — the  pleasure  of  baiting  a 
"  human  "  incapable  of  effective  resistance 
or  reprisal  Having  been  robbed,  the 
victims  were  hustled  and  pelted  ontil 
goaded  into  maldng  a  rush  at  their  tor- 
mentors, when,  of  course,  they  went  down. 
This  was  the  golden  opportunity  of  the 
pirates.  With  a  triumphant  whoop  they 
would  literally  &U  upon  die  prostrate 
"  lushington,"  bash  him — or  her — about 
"  promiBouons,"  and  roll  him  in  the  mad 
or  dust.  During  these  piooeedinge  they 
would  yell  with  delight,  and  having  worked 
their  wills,  swagger  away  wiUi  an  air  that 
said,  "  We  know  we  are  dare-devila  and 
heroes,  and  have  jast  performed  a  notable 
achievement,  hot  b^  we  will  try  not  to 
be  too  proud," 

The  Pirates  of  Floodeate  Street  were 
so  far  like  stage-pirates  l£at  when  carous- 
ing they  were  a  good  deal  given  to  song. 
But  their  songs  were  not  of  the  briny  deep, 
the  ocean  wave,  the  pirate's  life,  or  the 
like.  They  were  of  the  land,  and  modem, 
as  for  instance.  Up  to  Dick,  That's  Where 
You  Make  a  Mistake,  The  Strict  Q  T,  Can 
Yon  Lend  My  Mother  a  Saucepan,  and 
Mickey's  on  the  Booze.  These  are — save 
the  mark! — modem  comic  songs,  and  the 
musical  inclinings  of  the  pirates  were  de- 
cidedly towards  the  comic,  dionzh  they 
occasionally  indulged  in  such  poplar  sen- 
timental ditties  as  Only  a  Pansy  Blossom, 
We  never  Speak  as  we  Pass  By,  or  Wait 
Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By,  Jenny.  Captain 
Trnnkey  rather  fancied  himself  in  ^e 
singingluie.  £[is  favourite  song  was  en- 
titled, What  Does  Your  Mother  ^y  1  This 
oompoailion  is  nppoeed  te  be  siing  by  a 
dissipated  labourer,  who,  coming  home  in- 
toxicated, is  in  fear  of  a  "  tongae-dreasii  " 
from  his  wife.  Near  his  own  door 
meets  his  son,  and  addresses  him  in 
words  which  form  the  chorus  of  the 
song : 


Oh,  wh*t  doei  your  mother  ny,  JohoDj,  my  lad! 


Captain  Tmnkey,  as  will  be  readily 
imagined,  was  not  a  modest  youUi.  On 
what  he  conceived  to  be  liis  own  merits 
he  was  not  dumb,  and  he  claimed  high 
merit  in  relation  to  his  execntion  of  this 
song.  He  could  sing  it,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
as  though  he  had  been  bom  to  it,  "  sling 
ont"  its  patter,  or  "spoken  parts,"  like  shell- 
ing peas;  while,  as  to  the  "haetten,"  he 
was  given  to  add,  it  came  to  him  as  easy 
as  drawing  on  an  old  stocking.  When 
"  obliging  with  What  Does  Your  Mother 
Say,  he  would  "  make  np  "  to  the  extent  of 
ruddling  his  face,  cocking  his  hat  on  one 
side,  stickily  a  short  -pipe  in  his  "  giDa," 
and  asaumihs  a  sta^eringgait  and  general 
limpness  of  Umb  mpposed  to  be  in^cative 
of  a  state  of  dmnkennees.  If  be  was  at 
all  aoobeervantboy,  the  Captain's  "atady" 
on  the  latter  point  ought  to  have  been  a 
good  one,  for  as  an  inhabitant  of  Flood- 
gate Street,  he  had  abundant  opportu- 
nity for  noting  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
intoxication. 

The  pirates  picked  np  their  musical 
notions  u  a  certtun  palace  of  delight  of 
which  they  were  frequenters.  Not  a  palace 
of  delight  as  imagined — and  we  would  fab 
hope  foreshadowed — by  Mr.  Besant,  but 
the  existing  snbatitate  for  such  a  palace — 
a  uuaio-luul.  With  its  glare  of  gas  and 
glitter  of  gilt,  and  glass,  and  colour,  it  was, 
aa  compared  with  the  borne  Burrotmdings 
of  the  pirates,  a  seeming  embodiment  of 
the  halls  of  dazzling  light  Though  the 
patrons  of  its  higher  priced  parts  were  bat 
Arrye — and  third-rate  spedmens  at  that — 
they  were,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pirates, 
"tip-top  swells,"  dashing  and  gQded 
yoaths  whom  a  boy  of  i|arit  woold  do  wdl 
to  keep  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  build  him- 
self upon.  Hie  "  lion  oomiques  "  of  the 
stage,  the  pirates  counted  as  high  np 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Miss 
Yictorine  Yere  de  Yere,  Miss  Millicent 
Montmorency,  the  ^ters  Aubrey,  and  the 
other  shapely  and  showy  "lady  serio- 
oomies"  of  the  esteblishment,  the  pirates 
regarded  with  enthusiastic  and  nnbonnded 
admiration.  Altogether,  their  music-hall 
was  to  the  pirates  as  the  earthly  paradise, 
and  in  seeking  it  they  went  upon  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Salvation  Anny  hymn : 


Wh«n  they  bad  not  sufficient  "tsowns"  to 
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iMij  for  admUsion  witlun  the  poitals  they 
became  watchani  on  the  threshold.  They 
hung  about  the  doors  tryiDg  to  beg  or  snatdi 
re-aomission  checks,  and  failing  that  they 
appeared  to  derive  a  certain  amount  of 
gratification  from  being  informed  from 
time  to  time  who  was  "  on,"  and  what  he 
or  she  was  "tipping 'em."  What  checks 
they  succeeded  in  getting  were  generally 
obtained  frsm  young  people  who  were 
probably  visiting  the  h^  "unbeknown" 
to  parents  or  employers,  but  who,  in  any 
caae,  hod  to  be  home  early— young  people 
whom  the  bold  pirates  deroised,  but 
flattered,  for  the  sake  of  the  cbe<^ 
Trunkey's  crew  were  themselves  children 
of  the  night.  They  were  always  ont  of 
doois  late,  and  if  any  necessity  arose  for 
their  "banking  ont"  for  the  night,  it  was 
DO  great  hardship  for  them  to  do  bo. 

Tlie  pirates  were  also  supporters  of  a 
local  theatrical  enterprise,  in  the  shape  of 
a  threepenny  "  gaff."  At  that  tomple  of 
the  drama,  me  plays  presented  were  of  a 
type  that  playgoers  oUier  than  "  gaffers  " 
fondly  imasine  to  be  extinct  In  them,  the 
poor,  but  virtuous  maiden  and  lovely  village 
rose,  the  "mustachioed"  libertine,  the 
comic  "dang -my- buttons"  countryman, 
the  stalking,  cloak  -  wearing,  ha-ha-ing 
vQlatn,  nightly  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  gaslight.  Gunpowder — of  a  particularly 
solpnotous  quality  —  is  freely  expended, 
ana  da^;er  and  broadsword  combats  occur 
at  frequent  iDtervals.  Daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  action,  the  "machinations" 
of  the  "mustachioed"  plotter  against 
virtue  are  GUcceasfol,  and  the  villain 
who  carries  out  his  "  behests,"  and 
"removes  obstacles  from  his  path,"  is 
imbrued  to  the  eyebrows  in  be-lood.  But 
in  the  end  virtae  triumphs,  and  vice  is  de- 
feated and  punished.  This  is  strong  meat, 
bat  it  suits  the  dramatic  tastes  of  the 
gsffeis,  though  many  of  them  are  little 
more  than  Mbas.  At  their  gaff,  the 
Floodgate  Sb«et  crew  were  honourably 
distingnisbed  for  the  enthusiasm  wiUi  which 
they  roared  themselves  hoarse  in  applaud- 
ing the  eIaborately-e:qiTe86ed  but  highly 
virtuous  sentiments  of  the  "good"  cha- 
racters, and  yah-iug  1  at  the  vilLiin. 

So  much  for  the  pirates  when  on  pleasure 
bent  On  bunneas  they  were,  perhaps, 
even  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than 
when  pleasuring — ^patting  aside  for  the 
moment  the  question  of  morali'^.  The 
deftness  with  which  Captain  Trunkey, 
"covered"  by  two  or  three  of  his  crew, 
would  "nick   a  hlonh-omamnnt "   from    a 


butcher's-shop  was  admirable  in  its  way. 
The  patience  and  perseverance  with  whidi 
he  would  watch  for  his  opportunity,  and 
the  decision  and  dash  with  whidi  he 
would  make  his  "snatch,"  were  emr^a- 
tically  worthy  of  a  bettor  cause.  The 
ba^png  of  vegetables  to  go  with  the  "  block 
ornaments  "  being  consiaerod  mere  journey 
work,  was  left  to  subordinate  members  of 
the  band.  The  comprohensive  glance  with 
which  the  Captain  would  teke  in  the  possi- 
bililiea — or  impossibilities — for  "  nicking  " 
operations  in  a  workyard  or  other  place 
into  which  he  had  penetrated  for  an 
instant  to  pick  up  his  ragged  cap,  which 
some  comrade  had  in  play  thrown  in, 
was  a  thing  to  romember.  So  also 
was  the  style,  the  actual  order  and  mettiod 
underlying  the  seeming  confusion,  in  which 
the  gang  would  storm  a  small  shop  kept  by 
an  old  woman,  or  minded  for  the  time 
being  by  a  child.  The  unerring  accuracy 
of  aim  with  which  they  would  strike 
children  on  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  their  dropping  their  school  pence 
or  errand-money  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  constant  practice.  As  back- 
yard poachers  or  "niokers"  of  poultry, 
pigeons,  or  rabbits,  they  were— judged  by 
results — specially  skilful  and  daring.  In 
the  illegal  pursuit  of  larger  live  game  they 
were  not  so  successful  Over  an  attempt 
te  steal  a  goat  two  of  the  crow  were  taken 
by  the  police,  and  sentenced  to  be  birched ; 
while  in  trying  to  walk  off  with  a  donkey 
from  the  kitchen  in  which  it  was  stabled, 
and  which  also  served  its  owner  as  living 
«id  sleeping  room,  the  valiant  Captain  carae 
in  for  a  tnmendous  "quilting."  His  cal- 
culations had  been  reasonably  well  made, 
but  the  fates  wero  against  him.  The  owner 
was  sleeping  the  ueep  of  the  drunken, 
and  was  therefore  thought  to  be  safe, 
but  his  "moke,"  on  being  grabbed,  he- 
haw'd  BO  terrifically  as  to  awake  him. 
Being  awake  he  took  in  tlie  situation  at  a 
glance,  went  for  Tmnkey  with  a  mad- 
drunk  rush,  and  administered  soch  punish- 
ment as  put  the  pirate  chief  on  the  sick-list 
for  a  fortnight  The  operations  of  the 
pirates  in  the  poaching,  house-stripping, 
and  other  leading  lines  were,  however, 
carried  on  under  circnmstaDces  that 
affonled  ontdders  but  little  opportanity  of 
studying  th«r  methods  from  toe  standpoint 
of  robbeiy  as  »  fine  art 

The  pirates  of  Floodgate  Street  have 
here  been  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  for 
tiie  band  has  for  the  present  been  scotched. 
The  Dolice  and  School  Board  authorities 
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combined  have,  iifter  proloDged  exertioDS, 
just  succeeded  in  bre&biiig  up  the  crew. 
The  brighter  stars  of  the  constellation,  in- 
cludtnK  the  Captun,  have  been  "put  away," 
have  been  sent  to  iodnattial  scboola  or 
training-ships.  Thus  disorganised  and 
depriv^  of  their  leaders,  the  others  have 
"knocked  under."  Some  of  them  are 
attending  school,  vhile  the  remainder  are 
simplv  guilty  of  truancy,  nnassociated 
with  larceny.  Such  depredations  as  those 
of  the  Pirates  of  Fk>od|Bte  Street  could  not 
be  indulged  in  with  entire  iroponity.  From 
time  to  time  members  el  the  gang  were 
captured,  and  taken  before  the  magistrate, 
by  whom,  however,  they  were  generally 
referred  to  the  School  Board.  The  latter 
bodyknewthemwithoutonyreference.  The 
pirates  were  one  and  all  among  its  hard 
bargains.  Theparentsof  the  boys  had  been 
aummoned  by  the  Board  uid  fined,  and, 
in  some  instances  imprisoned,  repeatedly ; 
but  though  they  bad  been  ponisbed,  ue 
boys  had  not  been  got  to  school  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  had  attended  school 
fairly  well  np  to  the  period  at  which 
they  had  joined  the  rat^  of  the  pirate 
band.  They  could  read,  and  turned  that 
accomplishment  to  account  by  reading  to 
their  companions  from  Charley  Peace ;  or, 
The  Burglar  and  the  Beaut^,  The  Boy 
Boshrangers,  The  WQd  Boys  of  London, 
and  other  "dreadfuls"  of  a  like  character. 
When  sonunoned,  the  parents  invariably 
pleaded  t^t  tiie  boys  ware  beyond  con- 
trol, and  seeing  that,  u  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  not  controlled,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  criminals,  the  Board  was  ulti- 
mately, on  the  principle  of  choosing 
the  leeset  of  two  evilB,  f^  to  accept  the 
plea  in  some  of  the  worst  cases,  and  to 
consign  the  boys  to  institutions  in  which 
they  would  be  under  control.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  boy  was  chained  with 
theft  for  a  second  or  third  time,  the  magi- 
strate made  an  order  for  his  committal  to 
an  industrial  school  without  further  delay. 
The  latter  was  Captain  Tninkey's  case. 
We  saw  him  as  he  was  taken  to  court  on 
the  day  of  his  last  appearance  there,  and 
he  bore  himself  as  became  his  name  and 
fame.  It  was  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
he  had  been  locked  up  from  the  previous 
Saturday  ni^ht,  when  he  had  been  arrested 
red-handed  in  an  attempt  to  "  sneak  a  tiU." 
In  company  with  a  number  of  other 
"momii^  charges,"  he  had  to  be  con- 
veyed in  the  van  from  the  police-station 


to  the  court  The  usual  crowd  that  wit- 
nesses tiie  departure  of  the  van  was  dnly 
aesembled,  and  the  Captain,  knowing  that 
numbers  of  those  composing  it  were  his 
friends  and  admirers,  rose  to  the  oocaeion. 
As  he  had  to  move  at  a  j<^-trot  to  keep 
pace  with  the  stalwart  constable  who  held 
tiim  by  the  arm,  he  emerged  from  the 
station-gates  in  a  rather  tfack-in-the-box 
fashion.  When  ftilly  in  sight,  however, 
he  steadied  himself,  put  his  free  arm 
"  akimbo,"  set  back  his  head,  and  assuming 
— as  well  as  be  could — the  manner  of  a 
"Lion  Oomique,"  trolled  out,'  as  he  was 
scuffled  along ; 

O  ftiat  I  huTins  a  dty, 
EDJoying  mjaea  la  this  WBy  I 
O  it'*  proper,  tou  know, 
And  f  do  lika  it  so. 

O  aint  I  baling  a  day. 

SUU  singbg,  he  was  literally  "  chocked  " 
into  the  van,  lU  door  closed  upon  him,  and 
he  had  looked  bis  last  on  liberty  for  some 
years  to  come.  Within  the  hour,  the  order 
for  his  detention,  till  the  age  of  sixteen, 
upon  an  indnatrial-echool  training-ship,  was 
made. 

As  just  said,  the  Floodgate  Street  gang 
is  scotched — but  only  scotched.  E'en  in 
their  ashes  lives  their  wonted  fires,  and  they 
will  blase  out  again.  Boy-pirates  of  the 
Floodgate  Street  stamp  are  now  a  dasa — 
are  the  foremnneTS  of  the  street-rongfas 
who  have  "made  themselves  felt"  so 
much  of  late.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  diminution  of  juvenile  crime, 
and,  measured  by  the  number  of  commit^ 
msnts  to  prison,  no  doubt  juvenile  crime 
has  materially  decreased.  Bat  it  is  to 
be  feared  tliat  the  decrease  is  not  all  clear 
gain  to  the  cause  of  order.  Industrial 
schools  have  multiplied  in  our  midst,  and 
are  all  full  to  overflowing.  Bat  such 
statistics  as  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
after  careers  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  them,  are  by  no  means  of  such  a 
gratifying  nature  as  m^;ht  reasonably  be 
desired.  Numbers  of  these  "  IiulustrialB  " 
ondoubtedly  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
"rough"  and  "comer  men"  rlanntis — 
classes  of  which,  at  this  present  day,  it 
may  safely  be  said  they  have  increased, 
are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
If  they  are  to  be  diminished  on  tiia 
principle  of  nipping  an  evil  in  the  bud, 
our  boy-pirates,  though  "amoosing  little 
cusses  "  enough,  from  some  points  of  view, 
will,  from  other  standpoints,  have  to  be 
^^arded  as  a  serious  social  problem. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

"A  UTTLE  connt^-girl  who  is  plajiog 
fut  and  looM  with  bun."  The  words  kept 
repeating  themBelyee  with  a  painful  ttera^ 
tion  in  Liict'b  mind,  more  eepecially  on 
tho96  days  when  Fhil  had  dawdled  away 
the  beat  half  of  the  morning  in  the  society 
of  EUinor  and  henelf. 

She  conjond  ap  a  picture  of  tlie  aaid 
"  little  conntry-^1,"  whidi,  it  may  he  con- 
jectured, neither  Edie'a  beet  friend  nor  her 
worst  enemy  would  have  recognised.  She 
moat  be,  so  Lucy  decided,  before  anything 
else  a  heartlees,  nnbloahing  coquette — one 
who  tried  to  win  men's  hearts  without 
having  qnite  made  np  her  mind  whether  or 
not  she  wished  to  keep  them  when  won. 

"Playing  fast  and  loose"  must  mean 
that  if  it  meant  anything.  Of  coarse  she 
mast  have  beauty  of  a  certun  sort,  or 
opportunity  for  "playing  fast  and  looae" 
would  not  be  vonchsafed  to  her ;  but  it 
coold  only  be  "  of  a  certain  sort,"  for  the 
words  "uttle  country-girl "  did  not  seem 
to  imply  beauty  of  a  refined  type ;  also 
they  Buggested  the  idea — at  least  to  Lucy's 
mind — that  this  beauty  "  of  a.  certain  sort" 
was  the  yonng  lady's  chief  and  one  qualifica- 
tion for  playing  her  game  of  fast  and  loose. 
Her  inteilectaal  attainments  were  possibly 
nit;  her  moral  nature,  no  doubt,  at  an 
equally  low  ebb. 

Thus  Edie  Fairfax  stood  personified  to 
Lucy's  imagination. 

And  a  tiresome,  haunting  personification 
it  was  too.  Do  what  she  wonld,  go  where 
she  would,  Lacy  somehow  could  not  shake 
herself  free  from  it,  Did  she  andElliuorgo 
for  »  walk,  a  drive,  or  dt  in  cosy  silence 
over  a  crackling  fire,  this  "little  country- 


girl "  seemed  to  force  herself  upon  them  an 
unwelcome,  uninvited  third.  Did  Phil ' 
s  in  for  half  an  hour's  chat — as  he  did 
so  often  during  those  foggy,  frosty  mornings 
which  set  in  ^fore  Ctmstmas — the  "  little  < 
coontiy-girl "  somehow  seemed  to  make  her 
presence  felt  in  the  room,  and  Lucy  as  she 
sat  quiet  and  all  but  tmnoticed  in  a  comer, 
would  find  herself  wondering  over  her  < 
ways,  her  looks,  her  doings,  in  a  manner 
that  was  qnite  unaccountable  to  hersell 

For  instance,  when  Phil's  eyes  wandered, 
as  they  so  often  did  now,  to  Ellinor's 
face,  wonderingly,  enquiringly,  yet  always 
admiringly,  she  found  herself  saying :  "  I 
wonder  if  ha  looks  in  that  way  at  'the 
little  country-girl '  1 "  When  Phil  would 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  change  bis 
seat — to  Lucy's  hncy  it  seemed  for  the 
whole  and  sole  purpose  of  getting  a  view 
of  the  beautiful  EUinor  from  another 
angle — she  would  say  to  herself:  "I 
wonder  if  the  '  little  country-girl '  could 
stand  being  looked  at  from  so  many 
points  of  view  I "  And  last  of  all,  as  it 
BO  often  happened  when  EUinor  would 
rise  from  her  chair  and  say  she  had  an 
engagement  somewhere  or  other,  and  must 
go,  and  Phil  wonld  rise  also  to  take  hia 
leave,  and  their  eyes  wonld  be  on  a  level 
one  with  the  other,  she  would  find  herself 
saying  not  only,  "  What  a  splendid  pair  of 
lovers  those  two  would  make  I"  but  "I 
dare  say  the  'little  coontry-girl '  is  only 
just  up  to  his  chin,  if  she  gets  eo  tar  u 
that;"  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

It  was  tiresome,  this  hannttng  personality 
of  a  perfect  stranger.  Even  when  Phil  went 
away  for  the  Christmaa  holidays  up  to  the 
nortii,  and  might  have  been  sup^Med  bocany 
his  "  atmosphere "  with  him,  Edie  seemed 
somehow  left  behind ;  and  when  Ellinor 
became,  as  she  did  just  then,  suddenly  quiet, 
thoughtful,   a  litue   triste    perhaps,  and 
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Ufinredly  by  a  good  dwl  leu  h&iuhty  and 
satirical  than  her  wont,  Lncy  Eaid  to  her- 
aelf:  "Sho  ii  thinking,  as  I  am,  of  the 
'little  connt^-gtrl/ and  wondering  bow  sho 
can  find  it  in  ber  heart  to  play  iast  and 
looBe  with  one  so  good  and  tnie  as  Ur. 
Wickhani." 

Thonght  10  pei^toallf  aetting  is  one 
direction  maat  with  pradacal  matter-of- 
fact  people  lead  to  some  definite  leanlt. 
Lucy  was  piacdcal  and  matter-of-fact  to  a 
deeree,  and  her  thinking  had  a  Teiy  de- 
finite and  practical  ending,  aa  Edie  Fairfax 
was  in  dne  cooTBe  to  discover. 

Meantime,  the  subject  of  so  many  medi- 
tations, little,  tempestnoua  Edte  herself, 
was  having  bnt  a  sony  time  of  it  down  at 
Staobam,  in  spite  of  tbe  Christmas  festivi- 
ties which  the  Castle  ball  bad  inangnrated. 
Id  the  first  place  the  Castle  bul  itself 
(given  a  day  or  two  after  ChriBtmaa)  was 
a  faUnre ;  look  at  it  which  way  Bhe  wonid, 
Edie  was  bonnd  to  confeas  it  was  a  fulnre. 
Although  she  had  absolntely  kissed  herself 
in  her  own  minor  with  delieht  at  the 
Boccess  of  the  tcdiette  she  had  planned, 
although  ahe  had  gone  ont  of  the  honse 
saying  in  a  most  resolute  vmce,  "Papa, 
I  know  I  shaD  enjoy  myself  to-night 
more  than  I  ever  have  in  my  whole  life  I " 
yet,  long  before  the  ball  bad  reached  its 
height,  the  was  utting,  white  and  weary, 
talMng  platitudes  with  the  oldest  of  the 
dowagers  present,  and  just  when  every- 
thing was  at  its  gayest  and  best,  the  band 
playing  the  most  delioioas  of  valaei,  and 
the  muscles  of  every  young  foot  in  the 
room  aettliDg  itself  into  three-four  time, 
Edie  had  crept  up  to  her  father  in  the 
card-room,  and  was  whispering  in  his  ear: 
"  Papa,  I  am  woni  ont — ^tired  to  death. 
You  must  order  the  carriage  at  once,  or 
I  shall  die  oa  the  floor."  And  all 
through  the  dark,  cold  drive  home  she  had 
leaned  back  on  ihe  cushions,  saying  never 
a  word. 

Colonel  Wickham,  calling  at  the  Hall  on 
the  day  after  the  ball,  was  struck  by  the 
little,  white,  forlorn-looking  face.  After  a 
month  of  Kood  hard  working  at  hia  vital 
statistics,  the  Colonel  had  awakened  sud- 
denly to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  much 
for  him,  they  somehow  touched  what  he 
had  been  fain  to  hope  was  a  vacant  place 
in  hia  organitm,  but  was  now  compelled  to 
admit  held  a  heart.  The  returns  of  the 
deaths  of  the  yonng  sempstresses  and 
mantle-makers  in  the  metropolis  possibly 
struck  the  first  chord,  the  death-rate 
(and  its  causes)  of  the  infant  population 


struck  tlie  leoond,  a  yet  fuller  and  louder 
note. 

Tlie  Colonel  iwept  all  his  booki  and 
MSS.  into  a  cupboato,  and  turned  tho  key 
on  them. 

Heavens  and  earth  I "  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  if  I  work  at  those  figures  mudi 
longer  I  shall  lose  my  head  over  them,  or 
else  turn  every  acre  I  possess  into  hard 
caah,  and  found  a  huge  crSohe  somewhere 
for  the  ill-used  little  ones." 

And  then,  to  somewhat  brace  hia  nerves 
from  the  strain  he  bad  put  on  them,  he  had 
taken  his  hat  and  gone  over  to  the  Hall, 
thinking  he  would  ^et  little  Edie  to  "talk 
the  blues  "  out  of  him. 

They  were  just  sitting  down  to  luncheon 
as  the  Colonel  entered,  Edie,  bar  father, 
and  one  gnest  —  Lord  Winterdowne. 
Colonel  Wickham  had  the  heartiest  of 
welcomes.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Lord 
Winterdowne  appeared  on  very  eaay,  in- 
timate terms  at  the  Hall,  also  that  his 
gold  eye-glasses  were  very  constantly 
turned  inEdie's  direction. 

Perhaps  he  bores  her,  poor  little  maid ! 
and  that's  why  she  looks  sowbite  and  tired," 
the  Colonel  thought,  and  then  he  fell  to 
wondering  over  the  "little  maid's"  ob- 
stinacy and  silliness  in  setting  on  foot  an 
order  of  things  which  left  her  open  to  an^ 
amount  of  disagreeable  attention  from  this 
or  any  other  almost  stranger. 

"Irs  a  thousand  pities  Phil  took  her  at 
her  word ;  he  might  have  been  sure  she 
didn't  know  what  she  was  doing,  and  didn't 
mean  a  quarter  of  what  she  said,"  his 
thoughts  went  on ;  "it's  only  when  women 
deliberate  over  things  and  thoronghly  know 

tbeir  own  hearts " 

Why,  Colonel,  you  look  as  blue  as  Uie 
books  you're  always  studying,"  lEud  tbe 
ire's  loud,  cheery  voice,  striking  athwart 
the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

Lord  Winterdowne  turned  to  him 
politely. 

"I  have  always  thought  the  study  of 
Blue-books  must  be  a  most — a — inter- 
esting study  —  one  I  should  like  to 
have  taken  up  with,  had  I  been  able  to 
concentrate  my  time  and  thought-~a — to 
one  pursuit,  Where  would  any  science  bo 
in  the  present  day  without  Blue-books  to 
substantiate — a — or  otherwise  the  theories 
it — a — from  time  to  time  puts  forth  1 
Theories  are  nothing  unless  built  upon 
facta  —  a  —  facts  are  worthless  until  we 
reduce  them  to — a — their  elements— a— 
and — a — index  these  elements,  catalogae 
them — a— for  future  uaa" 
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It  wu  said  with  the  air  of  a  man 
iaangnntiDg  a  Bcience  congrwe,  and  in  a 
(one  of  voice  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  President  of  the   Boyal    Society 

him  naif 

"  Good  Heavens,  what  a  dose  I "  thought 
the  Sqnire.  Aload  he  a&id  cheeril; :  "  I 
believe  you  two  gentlemen  wonld  enjoy- 
weing  yoor  beat  friends  reduced  to  their 
'  elemeots,'  as  yon  call  it,  so  that  you 
might  '  catalogue  tbetn  for  fiitaie  nse ' — 
eh,£die1" 

"I  think  dust  and  ashes  are  very  good 
things  to  be  reduced  to,"anBweredEdiewith 
an  ene^y  that  made  thorn  all  start.  Then, 
ts  ^e  finished  speaking,  ehe  rose  from  the 
Inncheon-table  and  left  the  room  by  a 
door  leading  into  the  conaervatoir. 

Loid  Winteidowne  rose  also  and  followed 
her. 

Colonel  Wickham  looked  after  them 
oneasUy. 

"  Now,  Goiely,"  he  began,  turning  bo  the 
Squire,  "that  man  isn't  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  over  our  little  £die  I " 

"Loots  rather  like  it— dooan't  it!" 
answered  the  Squire  serenely ;  "  but 
whether  Edie  will  feel  indiDed  to  make  a 
fool  of  herself  by  way  of  acknowledging 
the  compliment  is  another  thing.  I  rather 
think  not," 

The  Colonel  did  not  feel  bo  sure  on  the 
matter.  More  especially  when,  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  heard  Edie  in  the 
drawing-room,  at  her  piano,  singing,  evi- 
dently for  Lord  Winterdowne's  delectation, 
one  sAer  the  other,  exactly  the  Bougs  she 
was  wont  to  carol  bo  FhiL 

One — a  quaint  little  French  ditty  with 
the  re&un,  "A  toi  ^  toi  je  chante  tou- 
jonra  " — made  the  Colonel  jump  clean  out 
of  his  chiur  and  declare  that  he  must  make 
haste  home  at  once ;  that  he  had  a  letter  of 
importance  to  write ;  that  he  had  forgotten 
he  nad  the  post  to  save  that  afternoon. 

The  Bong  pursued  him  out  of  the  house 
and  balfdown  the  avenue.  He  could  picture 
little  Edie's  sweet  mouth  as  she  sang  the 
"  A.  Ua  k  toi,'  and — yes — well — he  knew 
what  her  eyes  could  say  to  the  man  to  whom 
she  choee  to  sing  it. 

Colonel  Wickham  did  save  the  post  that 
afternoon.  Hia  letter  of  importance  was 
addressed  to  his  nephew  Phil,  spending 
his  Christmas  up  in  the  north  with 
the  Kenricks.  It  told  him,  in  a  few 
short,  strong  aentencea,  how  that  a  man, 
who  had  lately  come  upon  the  acene 
at  Stanham,  had  taken  it  mto  his  head  to 
poach  upon  his  (PhU'a)  pTeaervea,  and  if  he 


did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  come  back 
home  at  once,  he  might  rue  it  to  the  end 
of  bis  life. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Phil,  however,  did  not  get  his  letter 
till  it  was  nearly  a  week  old,  and  for  these 
reaaoDB :  The  boose  party  at  the  Kenricks' 
was  a  doll  one,  cousiating  chiefly  of  fathers 
and  mothers  of  families,  and  middle-aged 
maiden  aunts.  Christnias  Day  over,  the 
young  men  grew  bored. 

"  Let's  go  and  shoot  anipe  at  Dartmoor. 
I've  an  invitation  to  a  jolly  house  there, 
and  can  take  a  g>od  'gun'  with  me," 
whispered  Arthur  Kenrick  in  Phil's  ear. 

So  the  young  men  took  their  guns  and 
set  off  for  Dartmoor,  thankfully  shaking 
their  heels  free  from  the  decorous  dust  of 
Kenrick  Manor. 

At  Dartmoor  the  house  chanced  to  he  as 
cheery  as  Kenrick  Manor  was  grim.  Blight 
eyes  looked  pleasant  welcomes  to  the  young 
men  as  they  came  in  be-legginged,  mud- 
spattered,  with  a  fresh  gorsy  smeU  hanging 
about  them  from  their  long  tramp  over 
moor  and  fen,  after  the  beautiful,  di£cult, 
zigzagging  birds.  Arthur  Kenrick  fell 
victim  at  once  to  a  sweet  blue-eyed  maiden 
of  seventeen,  ao  Australian  heireas,  who 
wore  the  loveliest  of  maize  tea-gowns, 
and  had  hair  about  a  yard  long,  even 
when  plaited  in  five.  Phil  watched 
the  rapid,  headlong  love-making  that 
went  on  under  his  very  eyelids  with  an 
odd  sensation  somewhere  about  the  left 
side  of  his  waistcoat.  Escaped  from  the 
spell  which  a  certain  pair  of  large,  lustrous 
brown  eyes  had  appeared  to  cast  upon  him, 
the  memory  of  the  old,  happy,  lazy,  love- 
making  days  at  Stanham,  and  of  little 
Edie  in  all  her  sweet,  lovable  wbimsical- 
nesB,  rushed  back  upon  him  in  full  force. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  stay  at  Dartmoor, 
he  woke  with  the  resolution  strong  upon 
him  of  running  off  to  Stanham  for  a  week 
or  so,  getting  aa  many  glimpses  of  Edie  in 
the  time  as  possible,  and  —  well,  if  she 
should  ask  him  to  prolong  his  stay,  or  show 
the  least  symptom  of  an  inclination  to  let 
things  alide  back  to  their  old  happy  footing, 
he  would  not  be  the  one  to  say  "  Na" 

But,  alas  for  these  brave  resolutions  1 
Like  the  morning  clouds,  they  had  all 
vanished,  before  breakfast  came  to  an  end, 
with  the  turn  of  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the 
family  letter-bag.  The  post  that  morning, 
with  a  tailor's  bill  and  a  boot  bill,  and  a 
reminder  from  his  club  that  his  yearly 
subscription  was  due,  brought  Phil  a  small 
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mUEive,  written  io  a  hud  that  he  bad 
learnt  to  recogniBO  as  £llinor  Yorke's,  bat 
which,  in  reality,  was  that  of  the  faithful 
Gretcben.  It  informed  him,  in  the  briefest 
and  most  conventional  of  sentences,  that 
Misa  Yorke  wonld  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
immediately  on  bis  retnm  to  London,  to 
consult  him  on  a  certain  matter  connected 
with  MisB  Selwyn's  afiairs,  which  had  occa- 
sioned faer  eome  little  jiarplezity. 

Now  which  was  it  to  be — St&nham  or 
London  1 

"  Stanham,"  sud  common-senBe,  reason, 
and  every  right  feeling  left  in  Phil's  honest 
heart, 

"London"  said  every  one  of  his  five 
senses  which  EUinor  had  befooled,  be- 
dazzled, and  bewildered  to  her  heart's 
content  So  to  London  he  went,  steaming 
into  Waterloo  about  six  o'clock  that  same 
evening,  and  saying  to  himself  aa  he  drove 
off  once  more  to  his  old  hotel,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  run  down  to  Stanham  in  a  day 
or  two  when  he  had  seen  Miss  Yorke,  and 
talked  over  with  her  Lucy  Selwyn's  per- 
plexing affairs. 

What  the  exact  cause  of  perplexity  was, 
truth  to  tell,  did  not  tconble  him  greatly. 
For  the  nonce  lighter  qaestions  held  Ins 
brain,  and  importuned  for  an  answer. 
Such  as,  how  would  Miss  Yorke  receive 
him — warmly,  coldly,  indifferently  I  With 
what  looks  wonld  she  greet  him  t  What 
wonld  be  the  first  words  her  lips  would 
speak  to  him  f 

Not  till  some  twelve  or  foorteen  bonrs 
afterwards  did  he  receive  answers  to  these 
questions,  and  when  they  came  they  were 
certainly  not  of  the  sort  and  kind  he 
expected.  As,  for  instance,  could  the  half- 
turn  of  a  reclining  head,  the  snspicion  of  a 
smile,  and  the  coldly  explanatory  phrase, 
"I  dare  not  move,  I  am  posing  for  Mr, 
Effingham  j  he  is  arranging  hia  colours  in 
the  next  room,"  be  deemed  satisfactory  by 
a  yonng  man  of  six-and-twenty,  who  con- 
sidered that  he  had  something  of  a  right 
to  an  extra  warm  greeting,  a  kindly  pres- 
sure of  a  soft  hand,  a  long,  lingering  look, 
not  careless  glance,  from  a  pair  of  beautiful 
eyes. 

"  Is  Miss  Selwya  in!"  asked  Phil  coldly, 
disappointedly,  trying  to  meet  indifference 
with  indifference. 

Ellinor  looked  towards  the  door,  at  that 
moment  opening  to  admit  Miss  Selwyn. 

Phil  had  been  received  this  time  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  had  the  swathed- 
up  look  that  furnished-house  drawing- 
rooms  generally  wew.    It  was  a  big,  lofty 


room,  divided  from  a  smaUer  by  a  pair  of 
thick  dark  cnrtaina  As  Lucy  entered  by 
the  door  these  curtains  were  poshed  on 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Effingham  came  in, 
palette  in  hand. 

He  was  a  small,  dark  man,  of  the  laiy, 
effeminate,  Italian  type.  There  was  noUung 
particularly  noticeable  about  liim  save  his 
eyes,  which  were  large,  dark,  and  lustrous, 
and  had  expression  enough  in  them  for  all 
the  Paolos  and  Francesca  da  Riminis  that 
ever  were  painted.  He  was  a  slow  and 
reluctant  speaker,  but  those  eyes  of  his  did 
duty  for  his  tongue — when,  where,  and  as 
he  willed.  As,  for  instance,  when  they 
rested  for  a  brief  moment  on  Fhil,  making 
a  sl^ht  formal  bow  in  acknowledgment 
of  Ellinor's  introduction,  they  said  aa 
plainly  as  lips  could :  "  PhilisUne  of  Philis- 
tines, stand  off  from  the  holy  of  holies. " 
And  when  they  wandered  from  Phil's  fair 
face  to  Lucy's  brown  one,  their  language 
was :  "  Good  little  soul  1  yon  play  goose- 
berry as  sweetly  as  such  a  sour  part  can 
be  played," 

Phil  read  and  mentally  resented  both 
looks. 

"  No  doubt  we  shall  come  to  a  reckon- 
ing by-and-by,"  his  eyes  would  have  said 
had  they  been  as  eMIled  in  optical  tele- 
graphy as  Mr,  Effingham's, 

"Gome  into  this  little  room,  please, 
Mr.  Wickham,"  said  Lucy,  leading  the  way 
through  the  coitains.  "  How  good  of  you 
to  come  I  Oh,  I  have  been  so  troubled 
and  perplexed,  but  have  made  np  my  mind 
at  last." 

Then  she  laid  the  cause  of  her  trouble 
and  perplexity  before  Phi),  in  the  shape  of 
another  letter  from  Mm.  Thome's  lawyers. 

It  was  a  plain  business  communication, 
informing  Miss  Selwyn  that,  as  she  had 
declined  to  afQx  any  money  value  to  the 
property  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 
Mr.  Kodney  Thome,  Mrs.  Thome  had  had 
a  careful  estimate  made  of  it  by  qualified 
persons,  who  had  valued  it,  as  it  stood,  at 
a  little  under  ten  thousand  pounds,  in- 
clusive of  pictures  and  jevellery.  This 
sum  Mrs.  Thome  had  had  paid  to  Mies 
Selwyn's  credit  at  the  bankers  through 
whom  she  would  receive  the  dividends  on 
the  one  thousand  pounds  bequeathed  by 
Hodney  to  her.  When  duly  advised  by 
the  bankers  that  this  ten  thousand  pounds 
was  in  their  hands,  they  (the  lawyers) 
would  feel  obliged  if  Miss  Selwyn  wonld 
sign  and  return  to  them  the  enclosed  formal 
receipt,  and  Mrs.  Thome  would  consider 
the  matter  concluded. 
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Phil's  indigiuttion  at  the  cool,  buBinesa- 
like  tone  of  the  vhola  Arrangement,  at 
the  diatanoe  placed  and  kept  betweea 
Mrs.  Thome  and  the  girl  vho  ought  to 
have  been  her  son's  wifa,  woold  no  doubt 
hare  risen  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater 
hev;bt  had  not  his  ears  been  caught,  now 
and  again,  as  he  read  the  lav; en*  letter, 
by  the  half-sentences  tiiat  were  going  on 
the  other  side  of  the  curtains  ttetireen 
EUinor  and  the  artist. 

"  I  faU  to  se^"  EUinor  was  saying  in 
slow,  low  tones,  "  why  you  cannot  paint 
me  except  in  a  slamberoDs  or  semi-slam- 
beroos  condition.  X  mast  be  either  going 
to  sleep  or  awakening  from  it,  it  seems,  to 
give  you  satisfaction." 

"  Eepose  without  solidity,  immobility 
without  marmoreal  hardness,  can  only  be 
expressed  by  beanty  of  the  highest,  purest 
type,"  was  the  artist's  reply  in  equally 
dew,  but  somewhat  deeper  tones, 
"  The  arrant  young  coxcomb  I "  thought 

Pha     "  I  should  like  to ^    Then  he 

caught  Lucy's  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  felt 
she  was  waiting  for  him  to  speak.  "Ah 
yes,  it's  simply  abominable — that's  all  I 
can  say.  Miss  Seliryn.  Of  course,  you'll 
just  a^id  back  the  receipt  unsigned,  and 
tell  them  Mrs.  Thome  may  haTo  the 
things  as  a  free  ^ft,  or  not  at  all." 

Idcy'a  reply  was  to  spread  the  receipt 
signed  before  him. 

"  It  cost  me  something  to  accept  it," 
she  wi  apologetically ;  "but,  after  think- 
ing for  hours  and  hoars  over  it,  it  seemed 
to  me  the  only  thing  I  could  do  to  end  the 

contention " 

Phil's  astonishment  was  halved  by  bis 
anxiety  to  catch  EUinor's  next  sentence. 

"  It  is  easier  to  find  a  Gynetb  than  a 
De  Vaux,"  she  was  saying,  and  the  words 
■eemed  to  end  in  something  of  a  sigh. 

So,  then,  she  was  posing  as  a  Gyneth. 
Would  that  small,  large-eyed  idiot  staring 
at  her  in  there  be  fool  enough  to  imt^jiue  he 
could  pose  as  a  De  Vaux  %  Fhil  waited 
impatiently  for  the  ardst's  reply.  It  did 
not  come  for  foU  »  minute  and  a  half, 
and  then  it  was  : 

"  He'll  be  a  happy  man,  whoever  he  may 
be,  when  he  is  fonnd." 

Phil  could  fancy  the  look  that  went  with 
the  words. 
Lucy  was  obliged  to  claim  his  attention. 
"  I  hope  you  think  I  have  done  right, 
Mr.  Wii^am,"  she  said  anxiously; 
liaa  all  troubled  me  very  mach.  Mrs. 
"niome  was  so  reeolate,  the  contention  was 
so  noaeemlv." 


Phil,  with  an  effort,  placed  both  his  ears 
at  Lucy's  service. 

"  You  could  have  been  equally  resolute 
if  you  had  chosen,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
suppose  I'm  a  particularly  good  hand  at 
giving  advice,  but  if  you  had  asked  me  I 
should  certainly  have  advised  a  different 
course.  I  would  at  least  have  been  treated 
witii  common  politeness,  after  the  magnani- 
mous manner  in  which  you  have  acted." 

Lucy  sighed. 

"  So  EUinor  said ;  but  of  course  she 
might  do  what  I  could  not.  I  am  thankful 
to  end  the  matter,  the  contention  was  so 
unseemly," 

And  that  was  all  she  seemed  capable  of 
saying  or  thinking.  "  The  contention  was 
so  uoseemlv — and  with  Rodney's  mother." 

"You  should  have  had  dealings  with 
Bodney's  mother  direct,  not  through 
lawyers,"  Phil  said  hotly.  "  Bat,  however, 
nothing  I  can  say  will  be  of  much  use  now, 
I  suppose." 

Then  he  rose  in  a  great  hurry  to  take 
his  leave.  For  one  thing  his  conscience 
was  pricking  him  sharply  in  that  when  he 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  setting  Lucy's 
conduct  in  a  right  light  before  Mrs,  Ttiome, 
he  had  not  done  so,  thongh  it  might  have 
been  at  the  ea^ense  of  EUinor  Yorke  and 
Bodney  himselL  For  another,  he  felt  that 
existence  was  impossible  within  twenty 
feet  of  that  supercilious  young  artist — even 
thongh  tapestry  curtains  might  divide 
them — niuess  permission  to  break  the 
peace  were  granted  to  him. 

As  he  pawed  throagh  the  other  drawing- 
room  ElUnor  did  not  rouse  herself  from 
her  dreamy,  deUcions  attitude  of  rounded 
repose.  She,  however,  gave  him  a  doxen 
or  BO  of  words. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me  if 
you  wiU,  Mr.  "Wickham,"  she  said  sweetly, 
"  I  want  you  to  get  me  the  address  of  the 
cleVerest  lung  doctor  in  Iiondon,  and  bring 
it  to  me  to-morrow — will  yon  % " 

Phil  looked  his  amacement 

"  I  hope  his  services  are  not  needed 
here,"  he  said,  and  quite  involontarily  his 
glance  shifted  to  Lucy  Selwyn. 

EUinor's  smile  reassured  him. 
"  It  is  to  please  Uncle  Hugh,"  she  sud ; 
"  old  men  are  always  fiissy.  Be<»ase  I  have 
had  a  three-days'  influenza,  I  most  needs 
have  my  lungs  sounded  and  be  dosed  with 
cod-livu:  oil" 

Phil  went  straight  from  Grafton  Street 
to  the  Goneumption  Hospital  to  get  a  list 
of  aU  the  clever  lung  doctors  in  Londoa 
And  all  this  time  there  was  Ivine  wuting 
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for  him  at  the  cheery  boiue  at  Dartmoor, 
Colonel  Wickham's  earnest^  warning,  be- 
Beecfaing  letter,  vhich  Arthur  Kenrick,  all- 
absorbed  in  the  owner  of  the  lovely  blae 
ey ea  and  exquisite  maize  tea-gowna,  forgot 
to  have  forwarded. 


A  GEEEK  ISLAND  HEECOLANEUJt 

Whbthek  or  not  Tenterden  Steeple — as 
the  old  proverb  says — caosed  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  it  is  certain  that  the  Saei  Canal 
oaoaed  the  unearthing  of  a  prehistoric 
Hereulaneum  in  the  island  of  Theraaia. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  pumice-stone 
of  this  and  the  neighbouriiig  islets  has 
been  used  for  house-building.  Ground  up 
and  mixed  with  lime,  it  forms  so  tough  a 
mortar  that  walls  and  arches  which  are 
cemented  with  it  will  stand  against  a 
moderate  euthqnake.  Probably  one  like 
that  which  ruined  Chios  would  be  too  mnch 
for  them;  but,  happily,  such  terrible 
conTotBiona  are  rare,  whOe  little  shocks 
happen  in  those  parts  almost  every  year. 
It  has,  too,  that  property  which  mskes  oar 
Engli^  lias-lime  so  valuable — of  setting 
under  water ;  and,  therefore,  just  as  lias  is 
exported  from  England  to  Holland,  to  help 
to  fasten  the  blocks  of  Finland  granite 
with  which  the  sea-walls  are  faced,  so  the 
Thenisia  pumlce-stonG  has  been  very 
largely  exported  to  Egypt,  not  to  build 
only,  bnt  to  keep  np  the  different  works  in 
connection  with  the  Canal  This  light  kind 
of  stone,  named  tufa  in  Italy,  and  there 
made  into  a  cement  called  pozzolano, 
much  like  tha;t  exported  from  the  Oreek 
islands,  may  also  be  seen  in  perfection 
in  the  Eifel,  that  volcanic  district  between 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  Most  of  the 
fine  stone  roofs  of  the  chuTcbes  all  down 
the  Rhine,  right  into  Holland,  are  made  of 
it ;  it  is  jast  the  thing  for  stone  vaulting, 
being  as  light  as  wood  and  as  tough  as 
hammered  iron.  I  donbt  not  that  many 
Pompeiis  and  Herculaneums  underlie  that 
Eifel  country,  where  the  cinder-heaps 
round  the  extinct  craters  (now  tiny  circular 
lakes)  still  cmifible  dustily  under  one's 
feet ;  but  thoa^h  there's  a  good  deal  of 
tufa-quarrying  m  the  Eifel,  it  is  not  on 
aach  a  large  seide  as  that  which  the  Canal 
set  going  in  Therasia. 

l^eraaia,  Saatorin,  and  Aroromonti  are 
very  small  islands,  especially  the  last,  which, 
cconposed  wholly  of  light  tufa,  is  getting 
rapidly  smaller  year  by  year.  The  other  two 
hare  both  the  same  horse-shoe  shape,  the 


hollows  fronting  one  another,  and  rising, 
in  vertical  cliffs,  fifteen  hundred  feet  high. 
These  cliffs  are  banded,  like  those  in 
the  west  of  our  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
stripes  of  different  colours.  There  are 
black  lava-beds,  red  cinder  (scorim)  beds, 
violet -grey  ash -beds,  and,  topping  all, 
the  brilliant  white  pumice-stone  or  tufa 
bed,  reaching  often  a  thickness  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  yards.  The  outer  face 
of  the  three  isluids  is  quite  different. 
They  slope  gently  aeairard,  and  the 
whole  surface  is  tufa,  thicker  here  than 
on  the  cliff-tops,  and  decomposed  on  the 
snrfacQ  into  the  thinnest  of  vegetable  soila, 
which  admirably  suits  the  vines,  whose 
produce  has  of  late  years  been  making  its 
way  in  the  English  market  If  you  wrae 
there  during  an  equinoctial  gale,  you  would 
fancy  the  whole  ground  must  soon  be  blown 
into  the  sea.  A  good  deal  does  get  there 
every  season,  and  perhaps  tliis  is  Uie  secret 
ofthe  wine  being  BO  good;  for,  fresh  decom- 
position taking  place,  fresh  earth  is  sup- 
plied, and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  soil  ever 
being  exhausted,  or  losing  the  peculiar 
salta  which  suit  the  grape  so  admirably. 

These  three  islets  aT«,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
outer  edge  of  a  big  volcanic  crater  which 
once  filled  the  bay  of  Santorin.  At  the 
end  of  the  tertiary  age  there  was  no 
Mediterranean.  Greece  and  Africa  were 
joined  by  &  low  marshy  continent,  with 
a  ch^Q  of  salt  lakes  united  by  a  big  river 
running  throi^h  it  from  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  These  tracts 
of  low-lying  land  were  common  at  that 
time.  By  soundings  we  can  map  them 
oat — bar  volcanic  disturbances  in  times 
nearer  our  own — almost  as  certainly  as  if 
they  were  still  dryland.'  Thusweare  told 
there  was  then  no  German  Ocean,  but  land 
more  or  less  solid  from  Hull  to  Hamburg 
and  Harwich  to  Ostend,  and  again  from 
Chichester  to  I^ieppe.  A  vast  river,  of 
which  Trent,  and  Thames,  and  Rhine,  and 
Seine  were  afflaents,  drained  this  vast 
meadow ;  and  on  it  browsed  the  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  other  pachyderms,  wh<Me 
bones  are  found  so  abundantly  in  the  London 
clay.  What  a  time  the  geologists  will  have 
when  diving  apparatus  gets  so  perfected  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  mek^  diggings  at  the  sea- 
bottoml  What  a  world  of  strange  creatures, 
of  some  of  which  neither  Owen  nor  Cuvier 
ever  dreamt,  will  then  be  bronght  to  lig^t, 
But  we  already  find  enough  of  Uiem  to  make 
the  fact  of  tms  now  submerged  plain  abso- 
lutely certain  as  regards  our  comer  of 
Europe^    It  was  the  same  Uiing  on  a  amalltt 
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scale  in  the  SeTem  Talley.  If  you  drive 
on  a  frosty  afternoon  over  tUe  Somer- 
setshire marshes,  where  Brent  Knoll 
and  Olastonbmy  Tor,  and  a  few  more 
stand  up  like  islands  out  of  the  sea  of 
white  mist,  you  will  onderstaDd  how  the 
laud  lies  in  that  direction,  and  will  nob 
be  astonished  that  the  clay-bede  on  each 
side  of  the  Severn  are  etorehooses  of  tasks, 
teeth,  remains  of  all  kinds ;  and,  if  jou 
are  wise,  you  wilt  stop  at  Banwell  station 

iBona-weU,  so  called  by  our  Saxon  fore- 
■theraV  and  look  at  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion picked  out  of  the  clay  which,  daring 
Uie  ice-fwe,  got  washed  into  those  caves 
on  the  Mendip  slope,  carrying  with  it  the 
bones  of  the  creatures  who  bad  lived  and 
died  in  what  is  now  the  Severn  estuary. 

It  is  the  same  all  round  the  Mediterranean. 
Wherever  there  is  a  clay-bed  or  a  con- 
venient cave  in  which  such  things  would 
be  kept  safely,  there  you  find  bones.  In 
Atdca,  in  the  Morea,  in  Malta,  iu  Algiers 
you  find  them.  Naturalists  of  the  old 
school,  who  were  never  happy  unless  they 
were  inventing  new  species,  have  distin- 
guished among  these  remains  four  or  five 
different  kinds  of  rhinoceros  and  as  many 
elephaute,  including  the  elephant  of  Gotzo. 
Well,  towards  the  very  end  of  the  tertiary 
age  the  greater  likeness  to  creatures  now 
aUve  of  the  then  existing  animals  has  led 
to  the  period  being  called  Pleistocene — 
L&,  "follest  of  modem  forms  of  life;" 
Eocene  being  "the  dawn  of  the  new,  le,, 
of  modem  forms;"  Meiocene,  "leas  new, 
le.,  lees  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  present 
forms;"  and  so  on.  And  during  that 
Pleietocene  time  there  were  upheavals 
and  depressions  aa  if  this  solid  globe  was 
taken  with  a  fit  of  restlessness.  Such 
ups  and  downs  necessarily  caused  craoks 
in  the  amiace.  Wherever  there  was 
volcanic  agency  near  the  surface,  these 
cracks  would  give  vent  to  the  subterraneau 
fire^  Everybody  knows  that  over  most  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  this  fire  is  very 
near  the  sarface,  and  exceptionally  eager 
to  force  its  way  upwards. 

And  80  it  was  in  prehistoric  times ;  all 
over  the  Arclupelago,  in  lesser  Asia,  down 
into  Syria,  wherever  the  geologist  has  studied 
the  surface,  he  finds  volcanic  deposits — 
lavas,  basalts,  tufas,  overlying  the  schists 
and  marbles,  which  are  the  chief  rocks  of 
the  whole  district.  These  marbles,  too, 
and  schists  are  (they  tell  us)  "altered," 
crystallised  from  ordinary  limestones  and 
clay-slates  by  the  transmitted  action  of  the 
fiery  force.     And  some  of  these  eraptiona 


have  been  very  recent  In  Syria  the 
tradition  of  tbiem  was  taken  up  into 
Jewish  literature ;  we  can  trace  it  again 
and  again  in  the  Psalms ;  and  here  in  these 
Greek  islets,  men  buUt  houses  partly  of 
lava-blocks,  partlyof  stones  from  the  marUe 
sides  of  Mount  St.  Eliaa,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  hay  was  a  big  volcanic  mountain  like 
those  in  the  Saadwich  Islands,  pierced  in 
one  place  by  the  peaks  of  St.  Elias  afore- 
said, and  rising  in  another  into  a  huge 
cone,  the  height  of  which  must  have  been 
far  greater  than  the  cliff's  of  the  islets  and 
of  uie  mainland  of  Santorin,  which  are 
fragments  of  it  How  do  we  know  all 
this  I  Well,  the  cliffs  prove  it;  they  cor- 
respond to  one  another  aa  exactly  as  would 
the  edges  of  the  great  crater  of  Mouna 
Koa,  supposing  Hawaii  and  the  rest  of  the 
group  were  to  sink  below  the  sea^level,  as 
some  tell  us  they  are  gradually  doing.  The 
houses,  too,  of  the  prehistoric  village  are 
bailt  on  the  lava-rock,  and  not  a  monel  of 
tufa  enters  into  their  composition,  either  as 
stone  or  as  mortar.  Clearly — quite  clearly 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  study  these 
matters — the  case  stood  thus :  Yon  know 
who  the  Neolithic  men  were  t — men  of  the 
newer  stone-age,  who  could  shape  flints 
into  dainty  arrow-heads,  as  distinguished 
from  those  Palfeolitbic  (older  flint)  fellows 
whose  rough  stone  hoes  and  other  tools, 
scarcely  to  be  known  from  the  nature- 
shaped  stones  around  them,  are  found  in 
the  Somme  Valley  and  other  gravel-drifts. 
WhentheseNe  olithic  menwerebiiilding,not 
huts,  but  good  big  houses,  growing  barley, 
keeping  fowls  andsheep,  weaving  flax,  and 
grinding  com  in  hand-mills,  and  squeezing 
oil  out  of  olives,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  bay  of  Santorin  was 
a  high,  green  hill  with  breezy  downs, 
like  what  VirgU  says  Vesevns  (oar 
Vesuvius ;  in  his  day  an  excellent  sheep- 
walk)  was.  But,  like  Vesevus,  it  was  dan- 
gerous ground.  There  oame  a  day  when 
^  the  Greeks  would  have  phrased  it) 
Hephaistos,  the  fire-god,  was  angry,  and 
tlie  earth  giants,  buried  below,  stirred  un- 
easily and  poured  out  over  the  fields  and 
olive-woods  a  flood  of  liquid  fire,  while, 
along  with  their  snortings,  were  belched 
forth  solid  clonds  of  ashes  that  settled  all 
over  the  land.  It  came  of  a  eadden,  like 
the  Pompeii  overthiow,  when  Va8e\'us 
first  threw  off  the  mask.  As  yet — i.e.,  when 
M.  Fouqu6  wrote,  they  had  only  found  one 
human  skeleton ;  but  then  they  had  only 
thoroughly  examined  one  house.  That  the 
houses  were  there,   the   quarrymen   and 
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kndoWDera  had  known  for  years  ;  but  not 
till  1869  did  M.  GhriBtontanos,  chemistry 
professor  &t  the  TJnivemty  of  Athens, 
hapjfen,  on  a  yachting  trip,  to  pass  noder 
Uie  quaTries,  and,  landing,  see  for  himself 
what  he  soon  after  published  to  Western 
Europe.  This  one  skeleton  was  found 
doubled  np,  with  head  close  to  feet,  one 
Ifg  stretched  out,  the  other  bent  under 
the  body,  skull  and  backbone  broken  by 
the  falling  In  of  the  roof.  Many  mutton- 
bones  have  been  found,  not  thrown  on 
the  kitcben-midden  after  cooking,  but 
in  a  walled-yarci,  where  the  animalB  to 
whom  they  belonged  were,  no  doubt, 
penned,  as  the  Cyclops  penned  his  sheep 
in  the  cave  in  which  he  lived,  and 
in  which  he  imprisoned  Ulysses  and 
his  crew.  There  was  nothing  over- 
whelming in  the  way  of  an  earthquake 
while  these  showers  of  ashea  were  being 
poured  out.  Buildings  like  those  I  speak 
of,  made  of  huge  blocks  bonded  here  and 
there  with  olive-wood  beams,  will  stand  a 
good  deal,  and  they  have  stood  very  well. 
The  windows  and  doors  have  mostly  fallen 
in,  their  lintels  being  charred ;  but  the 
walls  are  all  upright  However,  a  coating 
of  ashes  from  twenty  to  fifty  yards  thick 
is  enough,  without  an  earthanake  into  the 
bargain.  Man  and  all  his  works  disappeared 
iotheSantorin  country;  and,  probably,  very 
soon  after,  the  greater  part  of  this  circular 
area,  some  seven  miles  across,  sank  down 
bodily,  letting  in  the  sea  from  outside. 
That  is  often  the  case  after  a  great 
eruption ;  and  naturally,  for  all  this  pour- 
ing out  of  matter  leaves  a  hollow  inside, 
and  the  overlying  surface  is  pretty  sure  to 
cave  in  to  some  extent 

It  has  caved  in  to  a  very  great  extent  In 
Santorin  Bay.  The  water  is  very  deep ; 
even  close  to  the  islands  there  is  no 
anchorage;  ships  have  to  anchor  on  the 
edges  of  a  submarine  volcano  of  quite 
recent  origin — Palma  Kameni  it  used  to 
be  called  in  the  second  century,  when 
it  was  above  the  surface,  and  was  made 
bigger  by  every  one  of  the  frequent 
eruptions;  but  it  has  now  sunk  a^ain, 
though  not  far.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  the  caving  in  came  after  the  volcanic 
shower  1  Because  this  bright  white  layer 
of  tufa,  which  over  all  the  islands  covers 
the  topmoat  ash-bed,  is,  on  the  land- 
ward aide — i.e.,  on  the  Inner  edge  of  the 
crater,  where  are  the  high  vertical  cliffs — 
cut  sheer  through  exactly  as  the  rocks 
below  it  are.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
argument  is  worth  much,  for  snow  on  a 


aea-cliif  is  just  as  ihar^ly  cut  as  the  rock 
on  which  it  lies;  but  it  is  thought  con- 
clusive by  those  who  have  studied  the 
matter  on  the  spot  Anyhow,  the  bay  of 
Santorin  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano — by  no 
means  an  extinct  one;  and  it  became  such  a 
crater  lon^  before  the  fifteenth  century  B  c , 
about  which  date  it  is  calculated  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  have  set  their  mark  on 
the  whole  Mediterranean,  began  to  settle 
in  the  Archipelago.  Not  that  the  islands 
remained  uninhabited  all  that  time ;  man's 
wonderfol  courage  or  recklessness  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  hts 
leadinesB  to  begin  work  again  before  the 
lava-crust  is  wJl  cooled.  Before  long  (aa 
geologists  count  time)  what  was  left  of 
the  Santorin  group  was  re-peopled,  and  by 
the  selfsame  race  as  that  whim  had  been 
there  before  the  eruption.  This  is  proved  by 
great  "finds"  in  Santorin — at  Acroliri  and 
elsewhere — above  instead  of  below  the 
pumice  crust  of  vasea  and  other  pottery 
identical  in  form  and  make  with  tlioee  dis- 
covered in  the  buried  houses  at  Therasla, 
In  these  finds  not  a  trace  of  bronze  has 
been  discovered,  but  obsidian  (i.e.,  black 
lava)  arrow-heada,  and  scrapers  after  the 
type  used  all  the  world  over  by  Neolithic 
cnrriers,  and  still  used  by  such  tribes  as 
have  not  emerged  ont  of  the  stone-age. 
In  fact,  it  was  Uie  Phoenicians  who  first 
brought  in  the  use  of  metal  tools,  as  they 
probably  did  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
unknown,  it  would  seem,  to  these  earlier 
men,  who  have  left  abundant  testimony  <A 
their  knowing  all  about  the  manufacture 
of  oil 

That  it  was  probably  a  long  time  after 
the  formation  of  the  crater  before  tiie 
Phoenicians  came  is  surmised  from  several 
of  their  buildings  being  on  beds  of  shingle 
and  sea-shells,  which  themselves  overlie 
the  tufa-bed.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption, 
then,  those  parts  must  have  been  below 
the  water,  and  the  pumice  shower  must 
first  have  sunk  and  solidified,  and  after- 
wards have  received  the  marine  deposits 
on  which  the  Phoenicians  built  They 
are,  in  fact,  "  raised  beaches,"  and 
snch  beaches  in  general  rise  veiy  slowly. 
However,  it  is  best  not  to  be  too 
certain  about  time-intervals;  for  there 
is  no  saying  how  suddenly  anything  may 
have  happened  here  In  one  of  these  "  centres 
of  volcanic  activity,"  in  one  of  which  a 
whole  line  of  coast  has  been  known  to  rise 
or  fall  scores  of  yards  in  an  hour.  Any- 
how, the  Phceniciuis  Inonght  in  bronze 
and   improved  pottery  to  a  people  who 
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Tore  b;  no  meftiis  sarageB,  ttiongh  they 
cooM  work  no  metal  bat  gold.  The  work- 
ing of  this  the;  had  mastered ;  that  is,  if 
the  two  little  ringe  found  below  the 
tufa  were  not,  as  the  potteiy  must  have 
been,  imported.  They  are  wholly  with- 
oat  alloy — the  Stone-man  was  not  np  to 
adulteration — hollow,  and  evidently  made 
by  rolling  np  a  thin  gold  plate ;  email 
enough  for  a  baby'a  finger,  they  were 
probably  links  in  a  chain,  and  have 
each  two  holes  for  stringing.  I  said  the 
pottery  was  imported.  Yon  cannot  make 
vases  without  clay  any  more  than  bricks 
without  straw,  and  there  is  no  clay  in  these 
volcanic  islets.  It  is  that  want  of  clay 
which  hindered  the  development  of  the 
Soath  Sea  Islanders ;  when  they  cama  trom 
Malay  land,  or  wherever  they  did  come 
from,  they  probably  knew  something  &bout 
pot-making ;  bnt  knowledge  is  of  no  use 
without  stuff  to  practise  on.  The  vases 
found  in  the  Therasia  village  are  of  various 
kinds — big  jsrs,  Buch  as  over  all  Greece  in 
the  old  days  were  used  for  storing  com 
in ;  little  basins  with  and  without  handles, 
coloured  red,  and  marked  with  circular  bands 
and  rows  of  slanting  lines ;  other  little 
rases  rudely  resembling  the  human — mostly 
the  female — form,  more  like  those  that  one 
sees  in  Peruvian  collections  than  anything 
else ;  and  a  very  few  of  fine,  bright  yellow 
clay,  ornamented  with  dote  and  curved 
tines,  very  gracefully  arranged  like  festoons 
of  foliaga  Kone  of  these  kinds  can  be 
mistaken  for  what  are  known  'as  Etruscan, 
or  Greek,  or  Egyptian,  or  Phcenician ;  but, 
strange  to  tell,  one  of  the  bright  yellow 
ones  has  been  found  in  the  Syrian  desert, 
and  is  now  in  the  Louvre ;  while  another 
was  dug  np  near  Autnn,  in  France.  This 
proves,  thinks  M.  Fouqu^,  a  widespread 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean  long  before 
Phoenician  daya  One  knows  how  thines 
need  to  travel — jade  ornaments  found  in 
the  Swiss  lake  dwellings.  Gulf  of  Mexico 
shells  in  the  mounds  up  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  Baltic  amber  in  Etruscan  tombs; 
BO  this  need  not  astonish  us.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  way  of  building  in  use 
in  prehistoric  Therasia — a  bond  of  timber 
every  now  and  then  between  the  rows 
of  stones  —  was  used,  Ctesar  says,  in 
Gaul  for  town  walls;  and  he  found  it 
as  effectual  against  battering-rams  as  the 
Greek  islanders  did  against  earthquakes. 
Besides  vases  (the  big  ones  still  full  of 
bailey,  which  was  also  found  heaped  up 
against  the  partitions),  there  were  feed- 
ing-txoagha  of  lava  (some  in  the  sheep- 


gen  still  containing  chopped  straw), 
and-mJUs,  such  as  are  still  used  in  San- 
torin,  the  only  modern  improvement 
being  a  wooden  handle  to  the  npper 
stone,  weights,  stone  discs  for  keeping  the 
web  straight  in  the  loom,  and  a  lava  oil- 
press  polished  with  mnch  wear  and  just 
like  those  in  use  in  the  more  primitive 
isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

Feeding  -  tronghs  and  "  querns "  of 
granite  lliave  seen  scores  of  in  Cornwall ; 
only,  instead  of  an  upper  stone,  the  Cornish 
men  seem  to  have  used  a  "  muller  "  (pestle). 
Discs  (spindle-whorls  they  used  to  be  called) 
are  found  wherever  Stone-age  remains  are 
turned  up.  Nothing  la  simpler  than  an 
explanation  when  once  it  has  been  made ; 
and  one  wonders  how  these  discs  —  so 
admirably  suited  to  their  purpose,  showing, 
BO  many  of  them,  when  the  Btone  is  at  all 
soft,  the  channel  made  by  the  thread — can 
have  been  such  a  puzzle  to  the  arch^olo- 
gists,  The  web  of  a  hand-loom  has  to  be 
kept  tight,  but  not  too  tight  What  fitter 
for  the  purpose  than  light  weights,  which 
would  pull  it  taut  again  as  soon  as  the 
deftly-thrown  shuttle  had  made  its  stroke  t 
Then  there  were  the  stone  scrapers,  a  few 
arrow  heads,  and  one  spear  head,  and  a 
strange  cylinder  built  up  from  the  ground 
about  a  yard  high,  solid  all  through,  with 
a  slight  hollow  at  top. 

"  The  month  of  a  well,"  said  the  first 
discoverers;  but  where  did  the  water  comn 
from,  and  how  could  it  rise  in  a  solid 
cylinder  t  The  idea  now  is  that  it  was  an 
altar;  bo  that  these  Stone-age  men  had 
already  elaborated  a  form  of  worship. 
Weights  1  You  would  not  guess  it  if  you 
saw  the  pile  of  rough  stones  dignified  with 
that  name.  It  shows  the  patience  of  the 
archaeologists  (and  in  no  Mnd  of  work  is 
patience  more  needful)  that  somebody 
should  have  weighed  all  those  stones,  and 
found  that  the  little  ones  are  what  the 
old  arithmetic  books  used  to  call  "aliquot 
parts  "  of  the  big  ones  and  of  one  another. 
Of  course  it  is  only  guess-work,  and  I  do 
not  thinkanybody  claims  that  Neolithicman 
understood  the  decimal  system ;  but  one 
supposes  he  had  common-sense,  and  would 
not  choose  stones  of  certain  weights,  re- 
jecting others,  without  some  reason.  Here, 
then,  IB  trade  developed  to  the  extent  of 
selling  things  by  weight. 

I  said  that  these  prehistoric  buildings 
had  been  known  long  before  M.  Gbristo- 
manos  examined  them.  They  were  a 
constant  nuisance  to  the  quarrymen,  and  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  landowners.     For 
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when  their  level  was  reached,  the  tufa,  which 
had  till  then  been  beaatifullf  homoKeneous, 
and  only  needed  to  be  cat  out  iJmoBt  as 
easily  as  cheese,  and  sent  down  the  zigzag 
slides  to  the  boata  that  were  ready  to 
cany  it  oft  to  Fort  Said  and  elsewhere, 
became  full  of  stones,  blocks  of  lava  and 
marble,  and  was,  therefore,  harder  to 
work,  and  much  more  nnsatisfactoir  when 
worked.  This  is  what  has  saved  these 
remains  for  the  delight  of  Western  savans; 
when  they  got  down  to  the  stone-bed,  the 
workmen  generally  preferred  making  a 
fresh  quarry  somewhere  els& 

At  first  the  buildings  were  thought  to 
be  excavated  cemeteries,  like  some  that 
have  been  found  here  and  there  in  the 
Archipelago,  since  Bory  de  St  Vincent's 
scientific  expedition  in  1839.  But  graves 
do  not  want  windows ;  and  though  funeral 
feasts  and  offerings  to  the  dead  were 
universal  institutions,  it  has  never  been 
the  custom  to  make  your  tombs  store- 
hooses  for  yonr  graiii.  Besides,  there  was 
no  sign  of  burial,  by  cremation  or  other- 
vise;  the  one  human  skeleton  was  (as  I 
have  said)  clearly  that  of  a  man  Idlled  by 
a  falling  roof.  The  roofs  were  heavy.  Of 
course  they  have  all  fallen  in.  They  were 
not  of  asphalte  like  the  fiat  roofs  of  modem 
Greek  hooses,  but  of  woodwork,  with  a 
moderate  pitdi,  covered  with  a  foot  or 
more  (A  small  stones  and  volcanic  eartL 
Sometimes  there  was  a  central  pillar,  of 
which  the  socket  still  remains ;  and  then 
the  roof  aeema  to  have  sloped  all  ronnd 
up  to  a  point.  All  this  can  be  traced,  the 
ouve-wood  supports  being  here  and  there 
not  wholly  carbonised. 

From  the  position  of  the  windows  one 
is  certain  (even  if  other  things  did  not 
prove  it)  that  these  buildinga  were  raised 
before  the  eruption.  For,  in  the  present 
lie  of  the  ground,  the  windows,  wmch  are 
all  on  the  land  side,  wonld  have  no  possible 
look-out — the  soil  rises  outside  them.  So  it 
is  DO  use  saying :  "  These  rooms  and  court- 
yards were  filled  in,  not  b^  an  emption,  but 
by  the  washing  down  of  light  volcanic  soil, 
with  which  the  island  had  been  covered 
long  before  they  were  raised."  Water  and 
time  together  will  do  a  good  deal ;  bnt 
as,  even  now,  after  all  the  washings,  the 
ground  rises  several  yards  higher  outside  the 
windows  than  it  does  the  other  way,  ontside 
the  blank  walla,  we  must  give  up  that 
hypothesis.  Besides,  a  sudden  flood  would 
have  knocked  over  the  corn-jars,  and  swept 
away  the  barley-haape.  Here  everything 
is  as  qnietiy  buried  as  if  snow  had  faUen 


instead  of  volcanic  dust ;  while,  as  for 
roofs  being  broken,  think  what  twentyor 
thirty  feet  of  snow  would  do  I  The 
pumice-shower  went  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards ;  on  Mount  St.  Elias,  almost 
to  the  very  top,  one  finds  soorife  caught  in 
crannies.  Altogether  it  must  have  been 
as  fierce  for  an  emption  u  the  recent 
Chios  business  was  for  an  earthquake^ 

All  the  life  of  those  old  people  is 
there,  even  the  red-wash  with  which 
they  adorned  the  insides  of  their  houses. 
Their  rooms  were  large,  from  twenty  feet 
by  sixteen  the  biggest,  to  eight  feet  square 
the  smallest ;  in  one  house  there  are  six  of 
them,  besides  a  courtyard  for  animals.  Not 
by  any  means  saTages  these  Neolithic  men; 
the  strangest  tiling  is  not  that  tbey  already 
imported  wheel-made  pottery,  but  tha^ 
witii  nothing  but  flint  implements,  they 
couldmanage  to  shape  their  building-stonea, 
a  good  many  of  which  on  the  insides  of 
the  rooms  are  carefully  hewn.  They  oould 
not  have  known  anything  of  the  tufa,  which 
makes  such  splendid  mortar  (pozzolano), 
else  they  would  not  have  been  driven  to 
fill  np  the  chinks  of  their  irregular  Cyclo- 
pean building  with  red  voli^ic  earth. 
Wherever  their  pottery  came  from,  the 
hewn  stones  could  not  have  been  imported. 

Well,  one  lesson  from  this  Tneraaia 
Pompeii  is  that  io  the  earliest-civiliBed, 
best-explored  parts  of  the  earth  there  is 
still  much  to  be  found  if  we  knew  how  to 
look  for  it.  Thousands  of  tourists  h«d 
idly  gazed  at  the  Myceme  lions;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Schliemann  to  find 
the  very  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  hnndreda 
of  yachtsmen  and  others  had  stopped  at 
Tberasia,  perhaps  had  walked  up  the  steps 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  high  sea-oliff,  and 
had  admired  the  contrivancea  for  get- 
ting the  tnfa  oat  to  sea ;  hat  till  M.  Cuis- 
tomanos  no  one  had  dreamed  that  the 
stones  at  which  the  quarrymen  gnunUed 
belonged  to  a  prehistoric  villaga  Yon 
never  can  tell  where  you  may  come  on 
some  remuna  of  your  remote  forefathers. 
The  great  thing  in  exploring  ia  insi^  (a 
gift  of  nature),  and  care,  and  patience, 
without  which  the  most  precioos  remaina 
may  be  broken  up,  in  getting  them  out 


DIETETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

There  is  an  old  saving  among  the 
French  that,  "  TTn  cmsbier  est  on  mortel 
divin,"  which  is  a  step  towards  an  open 
deification  of  the  stomach  no  doubt  snffi- 
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cienUf  shooking.  On  om  side  of  the 
Chaanel  we  prefer  to  worehip  in  ttue 
direction  withoat  formolatinff  oar  creed. 
All  the  same,  there  are  a  few  Dold  enough 
to  afGrm  bhat  the  seat  of  the  aSoctiona  is 
not  in  the  heart  bat  in  the  stomach.  And, 
cariooBly  enough,  even  as  the  heart  ie 
declared  to  be  above  all  things  deceitful 
and  desparatelf  wicked,  bo  there  are  very 
proper  persoM  who  regard  the  word  which 
represents  oar  digestive  organ  as  a  "  bad 
word,"  and  not  &t  to  be  used  in  polite 
society.  Is  it  possible  that  such  wu  the 
prevalent  belief  at  the  time  when  took 
place  that  famooa  cootrovetsv  about 
whether  the  first  syllable  should  be  pro- 
nounced stom  or  stam  t  It  uaed  also,  by 
the  way,  to  be  a  mnch  disputed  point,  and 
one  wluch  raised  a  great  deal  of  hot  blood, 
whether  cacumber  ahoiild  be  pronounced 
eowcumber,  or  kewcumber.  Of  coarse  it 
wouldn't  aound  very  pretty  for  a  gallant  to 
Bay  to  his  lady  that  be  loved  her  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  stomach,  bat  that  is 
joat  what  Polyphemus  of  old  might  have 
lud.  He  was  not  a  very  handaome 
creatare,  it  is  true,  and  his  personal 
character  left  much  to  be  desired.  Yet  for 
two  things  will  he  be  ever  remembered : 
hia  absorbing  devotion  to  the  fair  Galatea, 
and  his  straightforward  declaration  that 
the  only  deity  be  admitted  waa  his 
atomach.  It  is  not  without  significance, 
too,  that  the  Old  Testament  writers,  when 
speakiDg  of  sorrow  or  longing,  do  not  locate 
the  yeamiog  in  the  heart. 

Not  to  pursue  this  point,  however,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  happiness  in 
this  world  is  scarcely  attainable  without  a 
healthy  digeaUon.  Dyspeptic  persona  can 
and  do  lead  noble  lives,  and  to  surmount  a 
trouble  is,  no  doubt,  to  secure  one  of  the 
ptarest  measures  of  enjoyment  one 
have.  Bat  physical  discomfort  and  mental 
serenity  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  combi- 
nation, and  if  vra  do  occasionally  find  a 
man  who  remains  happy  while  eating  is 
to  him  a  daily  torture,  because  digestion 
is  an  ioevitablG  agony,  we  may  accept 
such  aa  an  exception  which  serves  to 
prove  the  rule.  If  the  want  of  food 
provokes  one  half  the  crimes  of  the  world, 
an  excess  of  food  probably  provokes 
the  rest  A  disordered  liver  is  as  active 
an  agent  of  evil  as  what  is  usually  known 
as  a  bad  heart.  Perhaps  more  so,  because 
it  may  send  a  naturally  good  man  wrong. 
Does  not  Mr.  H.  M.  Stwiey  ascribe  the 
obstinate  clinging  of  General  Gordon  to 
Khartoam  as  the  result  of  a  discsd^red 


liver !  The  ezoessive  biliousness  of  a  great 
and  good  soldier  and  a  devout  Christian  is 
thas  the  cause  of  a  vast  expenditure  of 
British  money  atid  a  great  shedding  of 
British  and  African  blood.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  theory  in  this  case, 
bat  it  forms  a  timdy  illustration  of  our 
argument 

That  people  so  wue  as  the  Athenians  of 
old  shoold  waste  good  meat  and' drink  in 
idle  efTorts  to  propitiate  their  gods,  seems 
abaord.  But  did  they  waste  their  ofier- 
ings  1  Were  all  the  libations  poured  out 
on  the  ground  f  And  did  their  feasts 
diSer  materially  from  our  own  celebra- 
tions 1  We  still  commemorate  a  victory, 
do  honour  to  an  eminent  person,  or  cement 
old  bonds  of  public  association,  with  a 
banquet  We  sUU  speed  the  parting  guest 
with  the  stirrup  cup,  and  even  our  r^^ous 
combinations  cannot  get  along  without 
their  annual  soirees. 

In  all  the  costoms  of  all  countries  and 
all  ages  which  associate  feasting  with  joy, 
with  kindly  affeotioos,  with  comradeship, 
even  with  benevolence,  we  may  find  the 
germ  of  the  idea  which  framed  the  French 
proverb,  and  which  ruled  Polyphemus, 

There  is  a  reverse  to  the  taedal,  of 
course.  You  remember  the  picture  of  the 
satiated  revellers  when  the  Ettle  bill  is 
presented.  "Then  comes  tJie  reckoning, 
and  men  lao^  no  more ! "  And  there 
are  also  men,  who,  unlike  the  dear  old 
Balbos  of  our  schooldays,  do  not  eat  to 
live,  but  who  live  to  eat  There  are  die 
scientific  efacures,  who,  like  Pelham's 
friend,  r^ard  a  bad  dinner  as  the  most 
serioas  cuamity  which  can  befall  a  man, 
and  who  count  a  lost  dinner  as  a  lost  day, 
But  we  will  not  take  t^iese  as  types  of 
rational  mankind,  any  mon  tarn  we 
will  take  Brigham  Young  as  a  type  of  the 
marital  affections  of  ordinary  mortals. 
There  is  a  wide  range  between  the  loxn- 
rious  LucuUus  and  those  modem  enthu- 
Eoasts  who  are  always  for  teaching  us  how  to 
live  on  sixpence  a  day,  or  a  shilliog  a 
week — not  to  go  so  far  as  the  American 
Dr.  Tanner,  who  tried  to  show  us  how  one 
mightliveonnoUiingataU.  Bat,a8  Socrates 
would  say,  we  cannot  away  with  such 
absurdities.  We  love  not  ezbmnes,  either 
of  indulgence  or  of  abstinence.  Man 
being  reasonable,  says  Byron,  gets  drank. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  becaose  he  is  reason- 
able is  unreasonable — which  is  absurd.  Not 
Keaaonable  man  eat«  and  drinks  in  modera- 
tion. If  he  doee  so  w6ll,  he  does  so 
eoonomioallr.    because   eoonomv  is  wise 
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expenditure,  whicli  permitB  neither  parei- 
miny  nor  wute. 

We  most  cuididly  conf eaa  to  having  very 
little  fijmpathr  with  yegetaLrians.  If  we 
could  not  aSoid  anfUiing  else,  we  ahonld 
endeaTonr  to  be  content  with  "potatoei 
and  point,"  eren  if  we  had  not  the  imagi- 
nation of  Mr.  Dickson  Chaffinger,  who 
oonstracted  a  recherche  banquet  oat  of 
half  a  aaiuag&  Bnt  having  a  prettjr  firm 
conviction  that  »iiimMf  were  created  for 
the  use  of  man,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
{mego  oar  share  of  them,  when  we  can 
pay  for  iL  We  would  rather  dine  with  a 
vegetarian  than  with  Duke  Homphrey, 
bnt  we  wonid  prefer  a  modest  chop  to 
either.  Ofconrae,  in  the  matter  of  economy 
^-OT,  rather  let  us  say  of  expenditure— 
the  vegetarians  have  the  best  of  the 
argument  jnst  now.  Bat  do  not  let  as 
lose  sight  of  the  change  which  woold  take 
place  in  that  respect  were  everyone  to 
become  vegetariaa  Vegetables  and  froit 
would  then  become  as  dear  as  bntchera'- 
meat  is  now,  and  cattle  and  sheep  would 
be  "onmerchantablo." 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  speculate  on  the 
advent  of  snch  a  time  so  long  as  there  are 
twenty  millions  of  British  money  invested 
in  cattle-ranches  in  the  United  States — 
not  to  mention  the  sheep-mna  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — and  the  limitless 
pampas  of  Soath  America,  We  are  a 
nation  ofbeef-^aters,  and  even  in  Scotland 
it  may  be  doubted  if  "  ham  and  eggs  "  is 
not  more  of  a  national  dish  than  porridge. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  in  diet  affect 
ing  not  only  individual  but  also  national 
character,  there  seema  no  room  for  donbt 
Yet  Uie  philosophy  of  tiie  aabject  remains 
to  be  formulated,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
are  confronted  by  ^gf^i-^  many  apparent 
inconaistencieB.  "W^y  we  confine  our 
food  onto  certain  animals,  and  totally 
reject  some  others ;  how  these  distinctions 
crept  into  several  nations;  and  whether 
this  practice  be  built  upon  solid  reason,  or 
chiefly  supported  by  custom  or  opinion," 
admits  of  as  much  consideration  now  as  it 
did  in  the  days  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

That  learned  writer,  be  it  remarked, 
contended  that  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity to  feed  on  any  animals,  and  that  flesh- 
eating  only  began  after  the  Flood.  The 
fact  that  Abel  was  a  shepherd  does  not 
prove  the  contrary,  ho  holds,  for  the  sheep 
may  only  have  been  kept  for  their  sldna 
and  their  milk,  and  also  for  sacrifices.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  difficolt  to  realise  that 
early  man  could  offer  burnt  sacrifices  witii- 


out  being  tempted  to  eat  of  the  fiesh. 
Nay,  how  could  he  select  the  fat,  or  most 
acceptable  parts,  if  he  did  not  know  the 
taste  of  the  same  t  But  since  man  did 
take  to  flesh-eating,  at  whatever  period  of 
his  existence,  it  is  curious  to  recaU  how,  as 
worthy  Sir  Thomas  does,  tho  taste  has 
varied.  "We  single  ont  several  dishes, 
and  reject  others,  the  selection  being  but 
arbitrary  or  upon  opinion ;  for  many  are 
commended  ana  cried  np  in  one  age  which 
are  decried  and  nauseated  in  another." 

Why  were  the  Jews  forbidden  to  eat 
swine  1  Was  it  becanse  of  the  nncleanli- 
ness  of  the  animal,  or  to  avoid  disease  t 
The  prevalence  of  trichinosis  in  oar  day, 
which  has  led  Prince  Bismarck  to  forbid 
the  importation  of  American  pork  into 
Germany,  sn^ests  an  explanation.  And 
yet  the  Cretans  would  not  eat  pigs,  not 
because  they  thought  them  unclean,  bat 
becanse  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  have  been 
suckled  by  a  sow.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  Phcenicians,  the  Syrians,  and  the 
Arabians  refrained  from  eating  pigs  neither 
on  sanitary  nor  on  religious  grounds,  but 
simply  becanse  pigs  were  found  more  use- 
fnl  as  animated  ploughs  in  taming  up  the 
soil  with  their  snouts. 

It  is  said  that  Pythagoras,  who  forbade 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  in  general,  would  not 
have  refused  a  dish  of  roast  pork,  so  little 
likely  were  pigs  considered  to  harbour  the 
souls  of  the  departed ;  and  yet  he  conld 
not  possibly  have  eaten  beans  with  his 
bacon,  because  he  conceived  beans  to  have 
had  the  same  orkjin  as  man.  Herein,  be 
it  noted,  the  old  Greek  seems  to  liave  had 
an  inkling  of  the  theory  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  Darwin, 
only  PyUiagoras  found  the  missing  link 
between  plants  and  animals — let  us  aay, 
between  beans  and  bacon — ^in  the  soul, 
while  the  Evolutionists  of  our  time  are  still 
on  the  hunt  for  it 

Pythagoras,  it  may  be  remembered, 
also  disallowed  the  ose  of  fish  for  food,  for 
certain  philosophical  reasons. 

But  why  did  the  Syrians  refrain  from 
eating  fish  t  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  they 
did,  but  does  not  give  his  authority — an 
onnsnal  omission  with  so  precise  a  writer. 
The  same  people,  it  seems,  esdiewed 
pigeons,  and  yet  the  ancient  i^^tians,  ae- 
cordidg  to  Herodotiu,  ate  dogs,  eels,  and 
crocodiles,  notwithstanding  that  the  lattOT 
were  held  sacred  by  some  of  them.  Now 
we  reject  dogs,  and  we  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gastronomic  experiments  with 
crocodile   flesh;   but  we   esteem   eels   * 
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'  delicacy,  whether  stewod  or  in  the  tooth- 
some pie. 

The  diet  of  Oato  waa  hare  and  cabhage, 
and  the  black  broth  on  which  Spartan 
yonthfl  were  nooriahed  to  speak  the  tmth 
and  draw  the  bow,  waa  neither  more  nor 
leu  than  hare-soap  made  with  the  blood, 
u  we  make  it  even  unto  this  day.  We 
may  fancy  that  the  addition  of  port-vine  it 
a  modem  innoration,  but  how  do  we  know 
that  the  Spartang  hod  not  some  ecinivdent 
inCTodientl 

Jnliiu  Cfeaar  records  that  the  Ancient 
Biitona  acconnted  it  impiona  to  eat  goose, 
and  Galen  condemns  the  same  savoory  bird 
ai  fit  only  to  be  pnt  on  a  level  with  tiie 
ostrich.  Shade  of  Father  Christmas  1  to 
call  the  goose  no  better  than  the  ostrich  I 
Who  wonid  dream  of  eadnz  an  ostrich — 
that  omniTorooB  biped  which  is  said  to  be 
able  to  digest  anything  short  of  Jace- 
eollars  t  We  say,  short  of  lace-collais,  be- 
cause that  was  ihe  only  item  foand  in  the 
stomach  of  a  tame  ostrich,  which  myate- 
rionaly  expired  after  a  hearty  maal  of  maty 
nails  and  miacellaneoua  etceteras,  among 
which  hajmned  to  ke  acme  of  the  family 
waahiDg  of  its  proprietor. 

Bat  Galen  was  no  wone  than  Aristotle, 
triio  commended  the  flesh  of  hawks ;  and, 
indeed,  Galen  hinueU  recommended  the 
flesh  of  foxes.  He  leatrictod  the  season, 
however,  to  the  antnmn,  when  they  were 
bosf  feeding  on  the  stolen  grapes  of  the 
vineyards.  Yet,  while  Galen,  along  with 
Herodotus,  considered  the  flesh  of  doga 
most  excellent,  Galen,  along  with  Fliny, 
repudiated  horse-flesh  as  utterly  abomi- 
nable. We  have  not  come  to  eating  horse- 
flesh in  this  coontiT,  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent  it  la  exposed  for  aale  as 
freely  as  beef  and  mutton,  and  that  it  is 
qoite  as  Ratable  the  present  writer  can 
testify.  Herodotos  tells  that  in  Persia, 
not  only  was  horse-flesh  eaten,  but  also 
that  camels  were  roasted  whole  at  times  of 

gtiat  rejoicings,  just  aa,   in  our   grand- 
thers'  time,  whole  oxen  oaed  to  be  roasted 
on  special  occasions. 

The  tmth  is  that,  in  seeking  to  find  the 
foondation  for  a  philosophy  of  diet,  we  are 
met  with  so  many  contndictioos  that  it  is 
difficolt  to  know  where  to  begin.  That 
there  saust  be  firm  ground  somewhere 
between  the  pdt6  de  foie  graa  of  the 
Western  epicore,  and  the  roast  missionary 
of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  we  cannot 
donbt — ^bnt  where  is  it  1  "  The  practice  of 
diet,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  doUi 
hold  no  certain  coarse,  not  solid  rule  of 


selection  or  confinement  —  some,  in  an 
indistinct  Toracity,  eating  almost  any; 
others,  oat  of  a  timorous  pre-opinion, 
refraining  from  many." 

"  All  things  almost  are  eaten  if  we  take 
in  the  whole  earth,  for  Uutt  which  ia  refosed 
in  one  country  is  accepted  in  another," 
Bat  it  ia  just  in  the  difference  between 
what  is  "  accepted  "  and  what  la  "  refased  " 
that  we  must  look  for  our  philosophy.  Is 
there,  for  instance,  no  connection  between 
German  cookery  and  German  character  1 
Is  it  not  possible  to  trace,  in  the  strong 
flavoors  and  the  odd  mixtures  of  sweets 
and  sours  beloved  by  that  people,  the  germ 
of  the  assertiveness,  the  perseverance,  the 
strength  without  lovablenesa,  which  may 
be  aaid  bo  characterUe  the  German  nation  1 
And  ia  there  not  something  au^estlve 
between  the  ole^^oua  diet  of  the  Italians 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  language,  and 
the  slipperiness  of  their  morals  t  Take  the 
French,  again — the  gayest-hearted  people 
of  Europe.  Have  they  not  the  moat 
delicate,  the  most  etherealised  cuisine  — 
food  elevated  into  poetry — of  any  people 
we  know  I  Then  we  never  speak  of  a 
EuBsian  without  thinking  of  a  bear.  Bears 
yield  grease,  and  the  BusBi&n  peasants  are 
popularly  supposed  to  live  upon  tallow- 
candles.  Is  there  any  real  connection  I 
'  To  come  nearer  home,  we  confess  we 
are  puzzled  by  the  contrast  between  the 
Iiifih  peasantry  and  the  English.  The 
Irish  peasant  subsists  mainly  on  potatoes, 
with  an  occasional  slice  of  bacon,  and  yet 
manages  to  be  light-hearted,  or  at  any  rate 
ready-witted.  The  English  peasant  lives 
also  on  bacon  and  potatoes,  reversing  the 
order,  but  is  slow  and  dull-witted. 

The  Scotch,  again,  are  fond  of  ascribing 
Oa  strength  of  the  national  daracter  to 
porridge,  but  porridge  ia  not  nearly  so 
iiniTersal  an  dement  of  food,  or  at  any 
rate  the  leading  element,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Yankee  scofiers  have  asserted 
that  the  stem  Scotch  Calvinism  is  the 
logical  resolt  of  an  oatmeal  diet.  There 
may  be  something  in  this,  and  the  theory 
finds  some  support  in  the  fact  tiiat  while 
Calvinism  is  waning,  so  also  is  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  oatmeal  But  we  must 
repudiate  the  Yankee  calumny  that  the 
introduction  of  porridge  breakfasts  into 
New  England  accounts  for  the  alarming 
prevalence  there  of  juvenile  depravity.  It 
la  aaid  by  some  unreasonable  Americans 
that  the  juvenile  stomach  revolted  against 
the  onnatoral  food,  and  boys,  having  to 
choose  between  it  and  inatutin^  starvation, 
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chose  the  latter,  and  began  to  steal  Now 
this  theoTf  IB  manifestly  untenable,  becaose 
a  stomach  which  can  digest  the  hob  bread 
and  pastry  of  the  Americans,  could  not  find 
aay  difficulty  with  porridge. 

This  suggests  another  rejection.  Is  the 
proverbial  rapid-eating  of  the  Americans 
the  canse  or  the  result  of  tbeir  restless, 
feverish,  speculative  character  t  We  have 
always,  by  the  way,  thought  that  the 
Americans  were  the  fastest  eaters  in  the 
world,  bat  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  people  of  Saxony  eat  twice 
as  fast  as  Americans,  and  are  "as  little 
troubled  with  their  digestions  as  an  Ameri- 
can bank-cashier  is  with  bis  conscience." 
Per  contra,  the  English  are  supposed  to  be 
the  slowest  of  ail  eat«rs,  and  yet  the 
Yankee  taunt  has  some  foundation  of 
truth — that  the  average  English  stomach 
will  yield  more  bile  to  the  square  inch  than 
the  stomachs  of  any  other  people  on  earth. 
Dyspepsia,  however,  if  unknown  in  Saxony, 
is  common  enough  in  America,  and  if  not 
due  to  fast-eating  is  assuredly  dae  to  hot 
com-cakes  and  pies. 

The  Americans  admit  themselves  to  be 
a  pie-eating  people,  and'  when  in  Europe 
they  pine  daily  for  their  native  food.  Cut 
off  from  pie  they  "  feel  lonesome,"  and 
almost  in  the  mental  condition  of  Sam 
Weller'fl  crumpet-loving  friend.  But  wa 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  this 
pie-eating  as  the  practice  merely  of  the 
common  crowd,  and  to  think  that  inordi- 
nate love  of  pastry  and  high  intellectual 
development  are  incompatible.  What  can 
we  think,  then,  when  we  are  told  that 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson  regularly  ate  pie 
for  breakfast  1  There  was  no  symptom  of 
dyspepsia  about  his  intellect,  and  we  will 
search  the  ranks  of  literature  and  phUo- 
sophy  in  vain  for  a  higher  example  of  pure, 
vigorous,  elevated  thonght.  (hi  the  other 
hand,  his  friend  Carlyle  adhered  to  por- 
ridge to  his  last  days,  and  the  effects  of 
dyspepsia  are  evident  both  in  his  character 
and  hiB  writings. 

Where  are  we  then  1 

Poor  OoUn  Clout, 
To  whom  raw  onion  giveB  proapective  zeat, 
Consoling  houn  of  dampeat  wintry  work, 
Could  lumily  fancy  bd^  ragti  jof  g 

?uite  animpregnatfl  with  the  omon'a  tcanL 
arhapa  hu  highest  hopeB  are  not  all  clenr 
Of  w^inn  from  that  energetic  bulb ; 
'Xi»  well  that  onion  is  not  heresy. 

One  might  nolliply  examples  did  space 
permit.  Only  the  other  day,  for  instance, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  declared  that 
Turner's  latest  works  are  also  his  worst, 


entirely  because  of  the  punter's  impaired 
digestion.  We  might  proceed  to  show  how 
much  of  the  misery  of  our  wotking-claaaes  is 
dae  to  the  deplorable  absence  of  culinary 
skill  in  the  women.  We  might  recall  bow 
battles  have  been  lost  by  reason  of  an 
undigested  onion,  and  how  dynasties  have 
been  overturned  by  a  disordered  stomach. 
But  the  more  we  consider  the  subject, 
the  more  reveals  itself  to  be  considered. 
It  is  altogether  too  large  and  wide  for  ade- 
quate discassion  in  these  pages.  We  have 
bat  touched  on  the  verge  of  it,  but  if  our 
efforts  suffice  to  stir  up  someone  to  deeper 
stady,  which  shall  resiOt  in  the  evolvement 
of  a  PhDosophy  of  Diet,  even  as  we  have 
already  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  thea  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  ample  reward. 


A  VAUINTINE. 

Ob  love,  lost  love,  do  yoa  as  I  remember. 

The  long-put  daya,  when  good  St.  Vitlentine 
Took  tokens  each  from  each— hearts,   daits,  and 


Oh  loves  oi  stronger  aft,  of  manhood's  glory ; 

Your  Dames  are  legion,  yonr  remembrance  nil ; 
I  try  in  run  to  picture  hitlf  your  faces, 

Bat  dmany  mists  alone  my  chambei  fllL 
Your  eyes  shone  brightly  once,  now  mem'ry  onlf 

Lends  huy  help,  when  all  aroand  is  still '. 
Ah  me  !  ah  me  1  will  some  far-oS  bright  hearen 

Contain  that  love  that  bad  so  fair  a  shrineT 
Will  it  return  to  me  tbe  lovins  crtdmoa 

la  all  tby  wondrotu  spelli,  St.  Valentine? 
No,  never  mora ;  nor  heaven,  nor  earth  can  give 


That  perfect  faith  I  had  when  I 


ABOUT   THE   DOCKS. 

IN  TWO  PABTS.     PART  L 

Fate  and  an  acquaintance  of  nomadic 
instincts  has  taken  me  many  times  to  that 
curious  centre  of  the  world,  "  the  Docks," 

It  would  be  difficult  in  this  kaleidoscopic 
life  of  ours  in  town  to  find  a  greater  or 
more  striking  difTerence  than  that  between 
the  ordinary  everyday  emotionless  rontine 
of  the  average  Londoner  and  the  strong 
punjoseful  life  of  the  docks. 

Probably  to  most  people  the  expression 
"  the  docks  "  only  gives  some  dim  Idea  of 
bales  and  warehouses,  of  casks  and  vanlts ; 
and  a  description  of  some  experiences  ia 
tbat  strange  land  may  coaseqaently  not  be 
without  interest. 

My  first  visit  was  to  what  I  may  caO  the 
"  profesdonal "  part  of  the  docks — the 
part,Ubat  is,  whence  the  sailiDg-veasels  clear 
out,  as  differing  from  the  paBaenger.steamer 
neighbourhood     An  acquaintance  of  mine 
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bad  a  boy  irho  wat  startiog  for  his  second 
Tojage  as  midBhipman  of  a  abip  beloDgiug 
to  one  of  the  large  lines  of  merchant- vessels. 
On  the  last  day  of  his  leave  I  met  him  and 
his  father  at  dimter  at  the  house  of  a 
matnal  friend,  and  finding  that  they  were 
going  to  see  Uie  boy  on  Iraard,  I  agreed  to 
bear  them  company  to  Bkckwall,  where 
the  ship  wae  lying.  It  was  late  before  we 
started.  The  change  f^m  a  comfortahle 
dining-room  to  the  Blackwall  Railway  is 
not  80  entidng  as  to  make  one  eager  for  it, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  docse  it  was 
some  time  before  we  could  find  where  the 
vessel  was,  and  get  onrselveB  and  the  boy's 
traps  on  board. 

At  last  thia  was  accomplished,  bat  when 
ve  proposed  to  retrace  ont  atepa,  we  found 
that  our  retreat  was  cut  off — in  other 
words,  the  last  train  for  town  had  atarted. 
This  was  a  turn  in  affairs  for  which  we 
had  not  baraained,  but  it  seemed  to  suit 
our  yonng  mend's  views  very  well  He 
expuiiDed  to  as  that  we  could  get  a  shake- 
down where  we  were,  and  should  so  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  last  of  him  in 
the  morning,  as  his  ship  was  to  clear  out 
of  the  dock  at  an  early  hoar,  !n  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ebb-tide.  With  this 
he  disappeared  into  the  dim  bowels  of  the 
ship,  and  presently  returned  with  a  being 
who  seemed  to  have  been  evolved  out  of 
the  gloom.  He  was  dim  as  to  the  outline 
of  hiB  figure  by  reason  of  many  wraps, 
dim  as  to  the  outline  of  his  voice,  I  sus- 
pected, by  reason  of  much  drink,  and  dim 
to  ns  as  to  bis  rank  and  status,  for  I  never 
discovered  whether  he  was  captain,  mate, 
pQot,  steward,  or  ship-keeper.  He  seemed, 
bowever,  to  have  some  authority  on 
board,  and  after  informing  us  that  there 
was  no  bed  to  be  had  on  shore  "handy," 
gave  OS  a  husky  permission  to  "take  a 
caulk  on  the  cabm  sofieo."  "With  that  be 
took  a  dim  lantern  from  a  dimmer  comer, 
where  it  was  suspended  from  a  beam,  and 
led  oa  to  a  cahin,  ftom  which  ur  was  as 
absent  as  light.  It  was  sot  a  luxurious 
place.  There  was  little  in  it  in  the  way 
of  Auniture,  bat  the,  black  horaehair  sofa 
OD  which  we  were  to  "  take  oar  oaolk  " ;  a 
table,  over  which  was  suspended  a  swing- 
ing glass  rack ;  and  some  empty  lockers ; 
but  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  was 
made  up  by  the  multitude  of  other  things 
that  cumbered  the  place.  Packing-cases, 
rope,  a  conple  of  caazs,  parcels,  a  hank  of 
spun-yam  and  a  couple  of  marling8[»kes, 
an  empty  black  bottle  with  a  tallow  candle 
I  stock  in  the  neck — from  everv  nart  of  the 


ship  seemed  to  have  been  collected  and 
stowed  there  the  very  things  that  shoald 
nob  have  been  in  the  cabin.  It  was  not  a 
tempting  or  altogether  a  cheerfol  place  in 
which  to  spend  a  night,  bat  our  night  was 
not  likely  to  be  a  very  long  one,  as  the 
ship  was  to  leave  the  dock  at  some  un- 
earthly hoar  in  the  morning,  and  so  after 
half  an  hour's  talk,  we  curled  ourselves  up 
as  comfortably  aa  we  could  on  our  hard 
"  Gofies,"  and  our  young  friend  left  us  for 
his  own  berth. 

It  has  ever  since  been  ao  unsolved 
problem  with  me  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sleep 
on  these  "sofies."  I  have  sometimes 
thought  tiiat  if  I  were  a  Channel  pilot, 
and  had  been  navigating  the  ship  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  without  leaving  the 
deck,  I  might  perhaps  manage  to  sleep 
on  them  for  an  hour  or  so;  bat  then  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  their  hardness,  and 
smoothness,  and  coldness,  and  that  dread- 
ful grit  to  the  nerroos  system  that  horse- 
hair alone  can  give,  has  come  to  my  mind, 
and  I  have  doubted  whether,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  sleep  would  visit  me. 
I  hope  I  may  never  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  matter,  great  uioagh  the 
annoyance  is  of  an  unsolved  problem  that 
constantly  presses  for  settlement. 

That  night  we  had  little  chance  of  learn- 
ing the  truth.  After  we  had  been  lying 
down  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  my  neighbour 
sud,  in  a  dreadfully  wide-awake  voice : 

*'  I  say,  is  that  a  cockroach  t " 

I  declared  it  wasn't — that  it  was  nothing 
like  a  cockroach,  and  turned  round  on  the 
other  Bid&  Presently  the  same  man  asked, 
in  the  same  tone  of  its  not  being  worth 
while  to  make  any  pretence  of  sleeping : 

"  What  is  a  cockroach  % " 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,"  I 
replied.     "  I  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  It's  a  brown  thing  with  wings,"  said  the 
third  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  cabin, 

"  I  thooght  tliat  was  a  cockchafer,"  said 
number  two. 

"  So  it  is,"  Bfud  I,  remembering  the  days 
when  some  brother  fiend  at  Bchool  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  propelling  boats  with 
spinning  cockchafeni.  'The  propeller  of  a 
snip  spun  round  and  sent  the  ship  along. 
Cockchafers  spun  roond  when  they  were 
impaled  upon  a  pin.  Whv  should  not  this 
spinning  be  utilised  for  the  propulsion  of 
one  of  oar  miniature  fleet,  by  sticking  the 
pin  into  the  vessel's  stem  t  was  his  argu- 
ment. His  brilliant  conception  was  not 
crowned  with  the  success  it  deserved,  bnt 
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I  remembered  that  the  poor  Tictimn  wet* 
brown. 

This  did  not  eeem  to  the  mui  opposite 
to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  diBpatine  his 
idea  of  the  colour  of  the  creature,  and  we 
had  quite  a  hot  discnsaion  on  the  robject, 
at  the  end  of  which  sleep  was  not  much 
nearer  than  befora  All  the  time  we  had 
been  on  board  work  of  some  kind  had  been 
progressing.  Men  had  been  moving  about, 
and  from  the  noises  that  reached  as  they 
were  stowing  heavy  things  away. 

They  had  not  come  near  ub,  however, 
till  after  OUT  diBcnssion  about thecockchafer. 
When  that  was  over  we  turned  round  and 
pretended  to  try  to  go  to  sleep  again,  but 
W8  had  Boarcely  done  so,  when  someone 
came  into  the  cabin  and  began  moving 
about  with  some  violence  the  various  stores 
that  cumbered  it,  muttering  to  himself  the 
while.  For  all  the  notice  he  took  of  us 
we  might  have  been  coils  of  rope,  such  as 
those  he  was  rummaging  among.  His 
search  appeared  to  be  fdtile,  and  pre- 
sently another  man  joined  him,  and  after 
a  while  our  original  dim  friend.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  discontented  and  angry,  and  to 
make  far  more  noise  than  there  was  any 
sort  of  occasion  for,  till  they  left  the  cabin 
with  an  air  of  defeat 

If  I  had  any  skill  in  the  graphic  art,  I 
could  draw  portraits  of  those  men — not  of 
their  faoes,  perhaps,  for  they  were  not  very 
clear  tq  me,  but  of  their  figures  and  atti- 
tudes, BO  strongly  are  they  impressed  on 
my  memory,  even  after  this  lapse  of  tima 

We  had  turned  round  again,  and  I  had 
just  got  on  to  the  edge  of  an  oneasy  sleep 
in  which  I  vas  trying  to  catch  a  vanishing 
train,  dragging  a  black  horsehair  sofa 
with  me  along  an  airless  tunnel,  and 
attempting  to  light  my  way  with  a  tallow- 
candle  stuck  in  a  black  bottle,  when  I  was 
awoke  by  a  gruff  voice  near  ma  Something 
was  missing— the  sucker  of  the  starboard- 
pomp,  from  what  I  could  bear,  and  as 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  impression  in 
the  ship  that  everything  but  the  spare  and 
rigging  was  stowed  in  the  cabin,  a  fresh 
search  was  instituted  thera 

This  search  was  as  unsnccesafal  as  the 
last,  and  as  they  were  giving  it  up,  my 
dim  friend  remarked,  that  ii  it  wasn't 
there,  it  moat  be  "  under  the  youngsters," 
and  they  departed  to  rummage  thera 

Afterthia  it  seemed  to  me  that  someone  or 
oQmt  of  the  party  came  in  to  look  for  some- 
thing or  another  about  every  ten  minutes. 
They  never  found  it,  and  always  went  away 
expecting  to  find  it  "under  the  youngsters." 


At  last,  to  onr  infinite  joy,  day  dawned, 
and  as  the  light  incrraaed,  the  noise 
lessened.  Presently  there  were  sounds  of 
reviving  life  on  shora  We  sat  up  on  our 
"  sofies, '  yawning  and  stretching  ourselves, 
making  a  desperate  efi'ort  to  cheat  our- 
selves into  the  idea  thatwe  had  had  a  night's 
sleep,  and  then  went  out  of  the  cabia 

For  all  we  could  see,  the  noises  and  dis- 
turbances we  had  endured  through  the 
previous  hours  might  have  been  merely 
distempered  dreams.  Everything  round 
us  was  arranged  with  the  neatness  and  pre- 
cision of  a  Chinese  puzzia 

Our  dim  friends  had  disappeared,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  moving  about 
in  the  uncertain  light  and  unwonted  en- 
vironment, doing  the  part  of  nautical  good 
fairies  in  reducing  chaos  into  order  while 
the  world  slept. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  cabin  our  young 
friend  met  ua,  and  as  he  said  he  had  heard 
"no  particular  noise"  in  the  night,  I 
concliued  that  my  conjecture  was  trua 
There  was  no  means  of  performing  any 
sort  of  toilet  on  board,  and  no  place  for 
the  purpose  ashore,  but  the  middy  said  we 
could  get  some  coffee  at  an  "  early  break- 
fast stall,"  just  outside  the  dock-gates,  and 
seemed  to  think  tliat  was  of  far  more 
importanca 

At  the  gate  we  were  eyed  keenly  by  a 
sort  of  watchman,  mufSed  up  in  much 
great-coat  and  comforter.  I  noticed  that 
he  wasn't  at  all  content  with  observing 
our  faces,  but  looked  us  up  and  down  as  if 
he  rather  suspected  that  the  clothes  we 
had  on  were  not  honestly  come  by.  On 
mentioning  this  to  the  midshipmaQ  be 
Boid  that  if  we  had  "bulged"  anywhere 
the  watchman  woold  have  insisted  on 
searching  us  to  see  if  we  had  any  copper 
nails  or  other  dockyard  stores  about  as. 
They  were  rather  suspicious  of  people  who 
came  out  of  the  yard  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning,  but  that  thanks  to  onr  all  being 
tolerably  slim,  and  to  his,  the  midship 
man's,  protecting  presence  (he  had  his 
brass-buttoned  coat  on  now),  we  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  without  undeigoing  that 
indignity. 

Outside  the  dock-gates  we  saw  a  ught, 
common  enough,  but  one  that  comos  liKd  s 
dreadful  revelation  to  the  ordinaiy  well- 
fed  citizen.  We  all  know  about  the  poor 
and  then-  poverty  —  how  hard  is  the 
struggle  for  life  with  them — and  wonder 
how  "somebody"  is  going  to  relieve  it; 
but  we  seldom  see  anything  of  it.  The 
wretched  -  looking    people   who    ask    for 
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coppers  in  tlie  Btreeta  are  pnt  down  as 
impostors,  and  of  the  otherB,  thongh  to 
bear  a  good  deal,  we  eee  nothing.  Now, 
u  we  came  ont  of  the  gate,  we  met  atreams 
of  workmen  coming  in  to  thair  work,  cany- 
ing  each  one  his  bundle  asd  tin  can.  The 
morning  was  damp,  and  raw,  and  cold,  and 
the  nntended  roads  were  eloppy  with 
slimy-looking  black  mod.  It  was  not  a 
pleuant  morning  to  be  out  in,  and  under 
otdinaiy  circamstances  I  ebonld  have  sin- 
cerely pitied  those  unfortunate  workmen 
for  having  to  torn  oat  and  begin  their 
work  in  it.  These  men  were,  oowever, 
the  fortunate  ones  —  men  who  deserved 
envy  rather  than  pity — for  behind  them 
was  a  crowd,  leachuig  far  down  the  street, 
of  wretched  fellows  who  were  not  fortunate 
snougli  to  be  able  to  turn  out  at  six 
o'do^  to  earn  good  wages  for  their  day's 
work,  but  had  been  waiting  there  from 
dimmest  dawn,  so  as  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  pigeon-hole  where  workmen 
are  engaged,  for  the  chance  of  getting  a 
job.  Natur^y,  the  strongest  pushed  their 
way  to  the  front,  and  so  as  we  went 
along  we  passed  a  stream  of  misery  that 
deepened  in  its  intensity  as  we  advanced. 
The  rear-guard  of  this  army  of  want  was 
very  wretched.  Poor,  dwarfed,  starveling 
men,  whose  very  want  of  proper  noarish- 
ment  robbed  them  of  the  chance  of  that 
work  by  which  i^one  they  could  get  it 

These  men,  as  a  rule,  have  been  taught 
no  trade.  They  are  mere  "  labourers  — 
little  more  than  beasts  of  burden,  to  lift 
and  carry  things  from  place  to  placa 
Sometimes  they  get  a  job  at  Coveat 
Garden,  sometimes  at  Uie  docks.  In  the 
late  summer  they  tramp  down  to  Kent  for 
t^e  hopping  season,  earning  always  a  veiy 
meagre  and  prooarious  existence,  always 
in  the  extreme  of  misery,  and  wilii  no  joy 
but  in  the  pablic-honse. 

We  soon  reached  the  "  early  breakfast 
stall,"  where  a  brisk  man,  girded  with  a 
white  apron,  was  dupensing  "coffee"  and 
thick  sHces  of  bread-and-butter.  Accost- 
ing this  functionary,  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee.  "  No, 
air,"  he  replied  with  a  grim  sort  of  smile, 
"  we  don't  give  nnffln  away  here ;  111  sell 
yon  a  cop,  u  you  like ; "  and  on  my  accept- 
ing that  emendation  of  my  demand,  he 
poured  me  out  a  large  capful  of  brown 
flnid,  which  he  handed  me  with  one  of  the 
hunks  of  bread-and-butter,  and  for  which  he 
demanded  the  modest  sum  of  "tuppenc&" 

What  share  the  cold,  gloomy  morning 
and  the  saualid  snrroandines  mav  have  had 


in  the  appeu-ance,  I  cannot  tell,  but  the 
mixture  was  not  as  bad  as  I  bad  expected. 
Probably  it  would  not  have  tasted  as  well 
in  one's  own  housa  While  we  were 
swallowing  the  steaming  compound  we 
coold  not  but  notice  the  eager  glances  that 
were  cast  upon  onr  perambulating  kitchen 
by  the  hnngry  crowd  beyond.  Wo  invited 
them  to  join  us,  and  the  rear-guard  accepted 
our  invitation  without  any  further  pressing 
— hesitation  on  the  subject  increasing  with 
proximity  to  the  dock-gate.  At  the  point 
where  success  with  the  dock  authorities 
seemed  hopeful,  there  was  a  fringe  of  men 
who  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  developing 
a  permanent  squint,  for  the  chance  of  a 
day's  work  being  balanced  against  the 
offered  breakfast  with  about  equal  weight, 
kept  one  eye  of  each  of  them  looking 
in  different  directions.  However,  the 
contents  of  the  breakrast-van  were  soon 
exhausted,  the  eager  look  on  many  faces 
faded  into  settled  gloom  again,  and  we 
returned  to  the  ship,  followed  by  the 
strangest  expressions  of  thanks  and  blessing 
I  have  ever  beard. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  ship  we  found 
steady  business  going  on  there.  Where  the 
people  had  all  come  from  I  did  not  make 
out  As  far  ae  I  knew,  none  of  the  regular 
complement  of  the  ship  had  slept  on  board, 
and  yet  when  we  returned  the  officers  were 
all  at  work  getting  everything  shipshape, 
preparing  for  leaving  the  dock,  and  muster- 
ing the  crew,  These  latter  were  a  motley 
crowd.  Some  of  them  had  apparently  been 
dmnk  very  lately,  others  were  evidently 
ditink  still,  and  a  proportion  of  them 
looked  as  if  they  would  be  drunk  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
cheerful  condition  of  things  for  a  vessel 
just  starting  on  a  voyage,  the  first  part  of 
which  would  take  her  down  the  crowded 
Channel;  but  on  my  mentioning  it  to  one  of 
the  mates,  he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course — it  was  always  so;  they  had  to 
take  theirahance;theygenerally  had  enough 
sober  men  to  work  the  ship  somehow ;  of 
course  they  couldn't  expect  to  shake  down 
properly  till  they  got  into  blue  water. 

Whether  they  were  part  of  the  regular 
ciew  or  not,  I  did  not  know,  but  were 
was  a  very  workman-like  gang  of  men 
working  persistently,  sometimes  on  deck 
and  sometimes  below.  Their  work  seemed 
mysterious,  but  they  hatded  about  an 
enormous  qnanti^  of  cable  with  a  great 
deal  of  "  yo-heave-ho-ing,"  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  many  husky  orders  given 
apparently  with  much   indiKnant  aneer. 
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B/  degrees  these  hoarse  mnrmnringB  were 
eohoed  from  the  quay,  followed  by  occa- 
sioual  splashes  into  the  vater  of  cables 
that  had  somehow  stretched  themselves 
from  oai  vessel  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
dock.  Thea  I  noticed  that  the  distaace 
between  us  and  the  quay  had  incieased, 
and  found  oar  vessel  was  floating  with  a 
slow,  dignified  movement  tovrarda  the  lock 
that  gave  access  to  the  river. 

At  this  we  became  alarmed,  and  catching 
one  of  the  officers,  the  first  moment  he 
took  his  eye  off  bis  cables,  I  asked  him 
what  we  were  to  do — we  had  no  desire  to 
be  taken  to  Australia  iiut  then,  as  we  had 
busiDesa  io  town  during  the  day,  bestdea 
having  oar  clothes  there.  He  laughed  at 
our  aurm,  and  told  us  we  could  go  ashore 
at  the  lock,  or  go  down  with  the  vessel  to 
Gravesend,  where  she  would  anchor  for  the 
niKht  to  adjust  compasse& 

Thinking  that  oar  strange  night  had 
spoilt  the  value  of  the  succeeding  day  for 
any  useful  purpose,  we  thought  we  might 
as  well  close  with  this  offer,  and  accord- 
ingly went  down  the  liver  with  the  ship  to 
Gravesend,  where,  after  a  late  luncheon, 
or  early  dinner,  at  which  I  had  the  most 
enormoni  appetite  I  ever  remember  to  have 
hod,  we  took  the  steamer  back  to  town. 
The  sun  was  getting  low  as  we  came  to 
Woolwich,  and  from  there  up  to  Blackwall 
it  spread  a  deep  crimson  glow  farther  and 
farther  over  the  sky.  The  glow  widened 
and  deepened  till  it  was  a  centre  of  intense 
crimson  red,  graduating  to  a  quivering 
fringe  of  rose-coloiu'  all  round  the  horizon. 
Every  tone  of  red  seemed  to  be  represented 
there.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous  mass  of 
colour  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  we  came  to  Blackwall,  the  centre  of 
this  beautiful  world  of  colour  was  imme- 
diately in  front  of  us,  so  that  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  ships  in  the  docks  showed 
out  like  a  block  loce-work  of  exquisite 
deUcacy  and  intricacy  between  us  and  it. 
At  our  feet  the  block  giimy  water  of  the 
river  was  glorified  by  it  Each  dirty 
wavelet  seemed  to  catch  part  of  the  wealth 
of  colour  that  was  pervading  the  earth  till 
it  Sowed  like  &  stream  of  polished  jewels. 
It  was  a  scene  that  makes  one  turn  with  a 
kindly  fellow-feeling  to  Turner,  knowing 
how  keenly  he  must  have  seen  and  appre- 
ciated sucn  scenes,  and  how  bitterly  he 
must  have  felt  the  inability  of  his  art  to 
reproduce  what  his  eye  of  genius  saw. 

Above  Blackwall  there  was  a  slight  mist 
han^g  over  the  river,  and  the  sun  setting 
behmd  it  dyed  it «  rose-colonr  of  the  most 


tender  tint.  The  water  was  filled  with  the 
colour,  and  it  seemed  as  if  you  could  collect 
it  in  buckets  from  the  steacaer's  sida 

It  is  an  effect  that  may  not  unfrequently 
be  seen  on  the  Thames,  as  well  as  oUiei 
streams,  but  one  which  our  artists  seldom 
try  to  reproduce— 30  seldom  that  the  only 
attempt  I  can  recall  now  is  a  chalk  sketch, 
evidently  by  an  amateur,  that  I  saw  one 
day  in  the  window  of  a  colourmau's  shop. 
The  artist's  technical  skill  was  not  great, 
but  he  hod  seen  with  the  eyes  of  an  artist 
The  artist  of  the  Thames  has  yet  to  arise. 
There  is  an  inexhaustible  field  ready  to  his 
hand.  Pictures  that  change  day  by  day, 
almost  hour  by  hour,  will  provide  him  with 
such  a  variety  of  subject  as  will  prevent  it 
ever  palling  upon  him.  Days  when  the 
whole  world  seems  to  be  made  up  of  wild 
sweeps  of  neutral-tinted  rain  and  wind; 
days  when  a  fierce  unclouded  sun  bums 
upon  a  placid  stream,  and  oily  ripples 
gurgle  round  the  borgeg'  stems  ;  days  when 
the  stream  is  thick  with  sails  flying  before 
a  breeze  that  seems  to  be  composed  of 
equal  proportions  of  wind  and  sun  and 
fleecy  white  cloud ;  days  when  the  stream 
quivers  under  the  throb  of  countless 
engines,  and  the  heaven  is  obscured  by 
their  streamers  of  smoke.  Strange  channels 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  denselr 
inhabited  below  the  surface  by  fi^  and 
porpoises,  and  on  the  surface  by  water- 
fowl ;  where,  except  an  occasional  bargee, 
or  more  occasional  fisherman,  you  never 
see  a  human  face ;  and  fairylike  bowers  in 
the  upper  waters,  where  kingfishers  and 
dragon-flies  disport  themselves.  From 
source  to  mouth,  the  Thames  h  filled  wlUi 
subjects  for  the  ^artist's  brush — scenes  of 
fierce  energy,  of  stern  fight,  of  human 
interest  andpathos,  and  scenes  of  natural 
beauty  from  the  wildest  to  the  meet 
tender.  Of  some  of  its  aspects  we  bare 
an  interpreter  whose  work  is  steadily 
gaining  in  power  year  by  year.  Let  us 
hope  he  may  found  a  school  that  will  do 
honour  to  the  stream  that  is  BO  great  a 
power  in  our  country. 


BUS8ET  AND  GREEN. 

A  STORY   IN    SIX    CHAPTERS,       CHiPTER   I. 

ULary  Kennett  lived  in  Paradise  Street, 
a  delectable  thoroughfare  in  the  great  West 
Central  district  of  London,  whidi  every- 
body fancies  he  knows  so  well,  uid  whidi 
BO  few  people  really  know  at  all.  The  name 
of  the  street  is  a  gnm  irony — the  only  bit  of 
humour  visible  anywhere  about  it,  etthsr 
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in  the  street  or  in  ita  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
Gonectioii  of  high  and  narrow  -  fronted 
hooGes,  grimed  and  snurched  with  the  rain, 
and  smoke,  and  dnat  of  half  a  century.  It 
is  not  a  large  street ;  there  are,  perhaps,  a 
handred  hooses  in  fjl,  and,  of  these,  fuJiy 
one-tenth  are  public.  It  has  its  own  baker, 
its  own  batcher,  ita  own  greeagrocer,  ita 
own  lanndress — almost  an  nnremoneratsd 
sinecnrist,  that  Uat,  in  Paradise  Street — 
and  its  own  newsvendor,  in  whose  grim; 
windows  are  displayed,  side  by  side  wiui 
the  back  nnmbere  of  the  Police  News  and 
kindred  cheap  publications,  thia  slabs  of 
weakly  -  perspiring  toffee,  spotty- com- 
plezioned  c^rs,  and  cheap  walking-sticks 
of  bygone  lashion,  ringed  and  tasselled 
with  tarnished  metal  and  faded  silk 
Although  well  within  sound  of  the  great 
tide  of  trt^c  which  rolls  along  one  oT  the 
mun  arteries  of  London,  Paradise  Street  is 
itself  quiet,  and  the  roar  of  wheels  and 
voices,  heard  tiirough  its  interrenlng  silence, 
falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  distant  beat  of 
surf  upon  a  rocky  shore.  Its  inhabitants  are 
marked  by  as  many  individual  differences 
of  nature  and  appearance  as  are  the  denizens 
of  other  thoroi^hfaree,  and  are  yet  all  as 
corionsly  alike  one  another  as  are  their 
grimy  habitations,  which  frown  one  at 
another  across  the  narrow  roadway.  The 
men  are  all  wizened  of  limb  and  small  of 
stature ;  they  all  wear  badly-fitting  clothes 
of  dingy  black,  and  battered  felt  hats  of 
deerstalkeT  pattern ;  they  all  carry  soiled 
white  aprons  twisted  roond  their  waists; 
they  are  none  of  them  very  young  when 
they  are  bom,  and  they  all  age  early. 
Their  idea  of  euthly  felicity  always  seemed 
to  me  a  cnrioosly  restricted  one,  and 
consisted,  so  far  as  I  could  make  ont, 
of  spending  every,  available  moment  in 
a  public-house,  or  on  the  narrow  slip 
of  pavement  outside  it.  And  though 
they  frequently  quarrel  and  occasionally 
fight  over  other  topics,  they  are  wonder- 
f^ly  unanimous  aa  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act,  and  would  resist 
the  Permissive  Bill  to  a  man.  They 
have  DO  duba  or  associations  of  mutual 
amosement  or  social  improvement,  and  they 
never  go  to  church.  The  vast  majority  of 
them  never  opened  a  book,  or  saw  a  billiard- 
cue,  or  a  chess-boaid,  or  the  interior  of  a 
ttteaUe  <a  a  lecture-halL  Art,  literature, 
and  science  exist  not  for  Farsidise  Street, 
and  recreation  is  not  a  word  to  be  fonnd 
in  ita  vocabulary.  They  live  this  sterile 
and  monotonous  existence  with  a  aettled 
igoonmoe  of,  and  indifference  to,  the  possi- 


any  stronger  form  of  words  tiuta  that  I 
would  employ  it 

To  the  Eev.  John  Barton  belongs  the 
credit  of  dtscorering  Mary  Kennett,  he 
having  discovered  Paradise  Street  itself 
long  uoretime.  At  the  date  of  my  story, 
the  Kev.  John  was  a  young-looking  man 
of  thirty,  broad  of  ehoulaer,  strong  of 
um,  and  resolutely  cheerful  of  aspects 
He  was  one  of  that  not  over  large  band  of 
silent  and  steadfast  workers  to  which 
society  will,  some  day,  acknowledge  an 
already  long  outstanding  debt  He  knew 
Paradise  Street  well,  and  Paradise  Street 
knew  him,  and  his  cheerful  face  was  a 
frequent  sight  there.  He  did  the  work  of 
ten  men,  and  paid  rather  heavUy  for  the 
privilege.  Hia  Iiand,  hsart,  and  pocket 
were  open  to  all,  and  his  ready  oounsel  was 
at  all  men's  service ;  nor  could  the  surly 
ingratitude  which  was  but  too  often  the 
only  return  for  his  kindly  offices  alienate 
his  sympathy.  The  only  revenge  he  ever 
seemed  to  take  for  that  and  other  dis- 
appointments was  the  heaping  of  new 
benefits  upon  the  unworthy  object,  and 
save  for  that  carious  anodyne,  he  had  no 
ointment  for  the  sore  heart  which  his 
pensioners  must  ofttimes  have  given  him. 
Paradise  Street,  as  a  whole,  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  effusively  grateful.  Sick  Para- 
dise Street  drank  his  wine  and  swallowed 
his  medicine;  impecunious  Paradise  Street 
allowed  him  to  pay  ita  bills  j  infant 
Paradise  Street  rendered  itself  appallingly 
sticky  and  more  than  usually  objectionable 
with  "  rock "  and  "  parliament "  at  his 
expense,  and  Paradise  Street  generally 
had  a  defiant  and  injured  sense  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  Kev.  John  was 
its  debtor,  and  owed  it  collectively  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  "  He  made  something  out 
of  it,"  said  Paradise  Street  in  effect,  "  else 
why  should  he  do  it  1 "  An  unanswerable 
argument  which  the  Bev.  John  essayed  not 
to  answer,  going  on  bis  way  with  a  resolute 
pluck  and  cheerfulness  beautiful  to  see. 
Being  a  parson,  he  could  not  even  swear  at 
its  stupidity  and  ingratitude,  and  the 
priceless  consolation  which  the  big  D  will 
sometimes  bring  to  the  laity  was  denied 
him.  He  moved  among  sin,  and  hunger, 
and  miserr  ail  day  long,  and  somehow,  in 
spite  of  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world, 
managed  to  suck  marrow  of  cheerfulness 
£rom  all  things. 
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The  Bev.  Jobn  wu  a  b&chelor. 
This  FaradiM  Steeet  knew.  Miaa  Mbit' 
Ketinett  w&s  a  spiDBter,  acooiding  to  the 
same  aathority.  Patadise  Street,  ai  an 
entity,  posaeesed  one  virtue  which  ia  not 
always  found  in  higher  quarters — it  was 
generally  Bopremely  indifferent  to  all  thlnss 
which  did  not  immediately  concern  iteelf ; 
bat  Mise  Kennett's  advent  in  iU  midst 
was  marked  with  sarpriae  and  wonder. 
She  was  yonng — perhaps  had  seen  at 
most  some  three-and-tweoty  sammers,  and 
she  was  pretty,  too.  Beanty  is  a  plant  of 
hardy  growth,  and  flourishes  in  iJl  kinds 
of  uncongenial  soils,  and  there  had  been 
pretty  women  in  Paradise  Street  before 
Miss  Eennett  came  there,  but  they  had  not 
been  of  her  type,  which,  indeed,  ia  rare 
enough  to  make  it  remarkable  anywher& 
She  had  a  pale  face,  too  thin  for  perfect 
beanty,  and  large  eyes,  and  a  manner  which 
Paradise  Street  had  hitherto  had  small 
chance  of  studying  before — the  manner, 
namely,  of  an  Engluh  lady — that  aspect  of 
quiet  courage  and  timid  learleBSDess  com- 
mon to  good  children,'  and  to  snch  women 
aa  have  retained  enough  of  the  beantiful 
child-natore  to  sweeten  and  soften  the 
attributes  of  completed  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Perks,  temporary  proprietress  of 
dumber  Eighty-nine,  on  the  second  floor 
of  which  Miss  Kennett  had  established  her- 
self, had  had  experience  of  the  upper  classes, 
or  as  she  preferred  to  pnt  it,  "knowed  a  lady 
when  she  see'd  one,"  a  faculty  which  dated 
from  her  employment  as  under-hoasemaid  in 
a  gentleman's  family  at  Highgate.  That  had 
been  many  years  ago-— so  mtmy  that,  at  that 
date,  the  plump  countenance,  which  sim- 
pered dimly  from  a  dondy  daguerreotype 
on  the  wall  of  her  little  sitting-room,  had 
really  borne  some  faint  TesembTance  to  the 
faded  original  now  familiar  to  Mrs.  Perka's 
acquaintance.  So  when  the  qniet  yonng 
lady  had  paid  the  first  weelc's  rent  de- 
manded in  lien  of  the  "reference  "  which 
no  tenant  of  Mrs.  Perks's  had  ever  been 
known  to  give,  and  had  seen  her  meagre 
luggsge  monnt  the  tortuous  staircase 
to  the  second  floor  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  cabman — whom  she  amazed  by 
thanks  and  apologies,  in  addition  to  an 
extra  shilling  —  Mrs.  Perks  determined 
that  here  was  an  additional  case  for  the 
Rev.  John,  and  took  counsel  with  her 
first-floor,  Mr.  Samnel  Bnnch  by  name,  as 
to  the  propriety  and  the  best  manner  of 
making  them  personally  known  one  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Bunch  was  a  gentleman  of 
humble   birth  and  edncation,  who  —  till 


recently  iu  receipt  of  a  sufficient  aalaiy 
as  a  uiopuutn  in  the  concern  of  a  firm 
which  he  persisted  in  alluding  to  as 
"Ogan  Brothers,"  whose  fifty  yards  of 
pla^laased  shop-front  glorified  the  neigh- 
bouring 'Ampstead  Road  —  had  in  some 
mystenons  way  come  to  believe  himsdf 
^Aed  with  artistic  powers,  and  had  re- 
nounced the  lucrative  sale  of  cuffs,  coUan, 
and  body -linen,  for  the  nnremoneisted 
mannfiwture  of  studies  in  still  life,  which 
were  the  langhing-stock  and  terror  of  every 

S'ctute-dealer  and  hanging  committee  in 
indon.  Mr.  Bunch,  on  neing  appealed 
to,  pushed  irom  off  a  bumpy  forehead  the 
soiled  white  deerstalker  without;  which  be 
was  never  seen  in  waking  hours,  and  in 
which  he  was  ^nerally  supposed  to  go  to 
bed,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Rev.  John  was  a  very  decent  sort  for  a 
parson,  and  couldn't  do  thegirl  no  harm ; 
and  aa  to  introduction,  "Why,  wut  till 
there  was  a  chawnoe,  and  then  introduce 
'im,  permiscus ;"  which  programme  was  so 
favourably  received  by  Mrs.  Perks,  that  Mr. 
Bunch  borrowed  a  shilling  from  her  on 
the  spot,  which  he  dispensed  in  a  mueh- 
Deeded  meal  and  an  even  more  urgent 
ounce  of  bird's-eye.  And  Mr.  Bunch,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  hia  failings  aa  an 
executant,  had  enough  artistic  feeling  to 
find  delight  iu  the  contemplation  and  con- 
versation of  beauty,  found  means  of  bis 
own  to  make  himself  known  to  Miss 
Eennett,  with  that  beautiful  afl'ability  and 
ease  which  she  came  to  recognise  as  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  unique  iu  her  experience 
of  men. 

The  promiscuous  presentation  which 
Mr.  Bunch  had  recommended  came  off, 
favoured  by  accident,  and  Mrs.  Perks's  first 
impressiona  of  het  new  lodger  were 
deepened  by  the  Rev.  John's  conduct  on 
that  and  subsequent  occasions,  Mr. 
Barton  was  invariably  coorteooa  to  all 
women,  and  of  his  nature  could  not  have 
been  o^erwise,  but  he  knew  his  world  too 
well  to  waste  upon  the  female  habitants  of 
Paradise  Street  the  manner  he  extended 
to  Miss  Kennett  For  he  had  learned 
that  the  ladies  of  that  celestial  neighbcRU^ 
hood  regarded  polish  of  manner  aa  the 
cloak  of  wicked  intent,  and  that  a  man 
who  accosted  them  with  anything  ap- 
proaching to  polite  punctilio  did  so,  in 
their  opinion,  for  the  furtherance  of  duk 
and  mysterious  designs — that,  in  fact,  in 
their  delicious  idiom,  he  was  trying  to 
"get  at"  Ihem,  for  some  vague  and  terrible 
I  purpose.     And  aa,  witit  people  in  wiiose 
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minda  fint  impreBnoiu  cling  vith  the 
tenadtv  noticeable  in  Fandite  Street, 
to  m^e  a,  mietake  at  ihe  opening  of 
acqoaintance  is  a  &tftl  blow  to  its  pros- 
peroos  GODtiniunce,  the  Bev.  John  etif- 
fered  cordiality  to  take  the  place  of 
conrteey,  and,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
would  aa  soon  have  thought  of  taking  off 
his  hat  to  a  lady  of  that  neighbonrhood  ae 
he  would  of  standing  on  bis  bead  in  her 
presence.  Bat  before  the  pale  face  and 
onmistakable  qniet  dignity  of  Mary 
Kennett,  Oxford  asserted  itself,  and  beauty 
and  ladyhood  were  received,  in  Mrs. 
Perks'a  dingy  entrance-hall,  with  the 
oonrte^  which  dignifies  a  palace — when, 
as  Charles  the  Trenchant  has  it,  it  is  foond 
there. 

Miss  Kennett  sat  alone  in  her  little 
Rttiug-room  on  one  bright  morning  in 
early  spring.  The  room  was  very  small 
and  very  meagre,  and  was  only  saved  from 
a  hopeless  grimness  of  poverty,  which  was 
its  own,  by  right  of  that  nameless  inflaence 
which  some  women  exert  over  even  the 
moBt  nntoward  enrroandinga.  The  son 
shinea  even  on  Paradise  Street  sometimea, 
and  it  was  shinine  now,  and  the  dusty  town- 
apaiTows  chirped  ontmde  with  the  beat 
counterfeit  of  cheerfulness  they  knew  how 
to  aasume.  There  was  something  of  the 
spring  feeling  in  the  girl's  own  heart,  and 
upon  ner  face  something  which  only  needed 
actual  provocation  to  become  a  smile. 
And  this  wag  opportunely  fdrniBhed  by 
the  entnmce  of  the  Kev.  John.  The  smile 
broke  out  fully  aa  her  eyes  met  his,  and 
beautified  her  &ce  almost  beyond  blow- 
lodge. 

"Good-morning;"  said  the  Bev.  John, 
in  a  voice  which  accorded  with  bis  face 
in  its  cheery  and  contagions  geniality. 
"  Pray  don't  rise ;  I  have  good  news  for 
you." 

"  Indeed." 

"Yes;  and  not  before  it  was  needed, 
Tm  afrud,"  he  added  silently,  at  the  quick 
flush  of  glad  graUtude  which  filled  her  face. 
He  drew  a  cud  from  his  waistcoat-pocket. 
"Mrs.  Travers,  Number  Sixty,  Beatrice 
Place,  Regent's  Park,  an  invalid  lady,  an  old 
friend  of  mine — in  fact,  a  sort  of  relation, 
who  needs  a  bright,  intelligent  companion 
to  read  to  her  or  talk  to  her  every  day 
from  twelve  to  four.  The  appointment 
depends,  of  course,  on  your  pleasing  Mr& 
Travers.  There's  no  fear  on  that  score, 
I  think,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  but  yon 
must  try  and  look  your  best.  I  have 
blown  Tour  trnmoet  ealliuitlv." 


"  Not  too  well,  I  hope,  or  Mrs.  Travers 
may  be  disappointed." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  returned  Mr.  Barton. 

He  said  it  gravely,  but  hie  eyes  twinkled 
slightly  immediately  after,  and  the  girl's 
face  Soshed  a  little. 

"But,"  she  asked,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  is — is  that  all  t  Is  there  no — 
no  reference — or  anything  of  that  kind 
required  1" 

"So;  Mrs.  Travers  acts  on  my  repre- 
sentation." 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,"  said  the 
girl,  obviously  rdieved  by  the  reply,  and 
as  obviously  tronbled  how  to  express  her 
gratitude.  "I  don't  know  bow  I  shall  ever 
be  able  to  repay  your  kindness." 

"  By  patbinK  on  your  bonnet  and  allow- 
ing me  to  walk  witL  yon  as  far  as  Beatrice 
Puce.  I  undertook  to  present  yon  per- 
sonally, and  if  yon  have  nothing  better  to 
do  I  should  be  pleased  to  conduct  you  there 
now." 

Another  five  miDutes  saw  them  on  their 
way. 

"I  hope,"  said  Miss  Kennett,  "that  I 
am  not  robbing  you  of  time  which  might 
be  more  usefully  employed." 

"  No,"  said  the  Bev.  John.  "  I  have 
some  paiiahioners  out  Begent'a  Park 
way  whom  I  have  been  rather  neglecting 
lately,  so  I  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
atona" 

"  Your  parish  seems  to  be  rather  a  large 
one." 

"Yes— rather.  My  pariah,  Miss  Kennett, 
is  Londoa" 

"  But  are  you  not  attached  to  any 
church  1" 

"No,  I  have  no  core.  I  sometimes 
preach  or  take  a  service  to  oblige  a  friend, 
as  locum  tenons  during  his  absence,  bat 
otherwise  I  am  quite  unattached.  My  idea 
in  taking  orders  was  that  there  are  enough 
preachers  already.  A  man  who  has  the 
routine  duties  of  a  pariah  to  attend  to 
cannot  spore  half  the  necessary  time  for  his 
ownpariBhionerB,and  there  is  avast  amount 
of  work  left  undone  in  that  direction.  And 
my  cloth  is  often  useful  to  me — and  to 
oUiers.  In  this  coat  I  can  go,  unqueataoned 
and  unresisted,  into  placea  where,  in  any 
other  dress,  I  dared  not  enter.  So,  when 
I  joined  the  Church,  I  marked  out  my  own 
coarse,  and  when  my  fellow-workmen  got 
used  to  me,  and  found  that  their  objections 
had  no  effect,  I  got  on  pretty  weU." 

"  Objections  t  What  objections  could 
they  have  I " 

"  Oh."    said   the  Bev.  John,  "  we    all 
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havs  001  own  litUe  ideasand  erotchete,  and 
don't  like  them  intflrfersd  with.  Bat  I 
BooQ  convinced  the  dergjmea  whose 
parishee  I  viait,  that  my  work  did  not 
interfere  at  all  with  theirs,  bat  helped  it 
on  the  contrary." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Bav.  John 
might,  by  porsuiog  this  theme,  have  a 
litUfl  aatonished  Ms  companion.  Miss 
Kennett's  knowledgeof  the  world  was  small, 
and  of  that  section  in  which  he  moved  she 
knew  BO  little  as  to  imagine  that  any 
honest  and  capable  worker  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  London  miHBionaries  woold  be 
welcomed  by  his  brethren  in  the  cans& 
There  are  a  good  many  people,  of  wider 
worldly  knowledge  than  she,  who  share  her 
ignorance  on  this  point  With  that  staunch 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  as  stronely 
developed  beneath  black  as  under  scarlet 
broadcloth,  the  City  Missionary,  as  a  mle, 
leaves  the  laymen  in  bliBafol  ignoranoe  of 
the  tronblea  and  difficalUes — balf  of  which 
are  created  by  those  who  should  be  most 
eager  and  ready  to  smooth  his  path — with 
wmch,  being  uiaffiliated  to  any  recognised 
cliqne  or  order,  he  has  bo  struggle;  and 
says  pothmg  of  the  ill-will,  nncbaritable- 
neas,  and  backbiting  of  those  who  should 
moat  warmly  welcome  and  support  him. 
A  poor  district,  well  stocked  by  Christian 
and  benevolent  workers,  resembles  nothing 
in  the  world  so  mncb  as  an  omnibus 
station,  where  the  intending  traveller  ia 
torn  limb  from  jacket  by  a  bawling  crew 
of  apiritoal  touta,  each  recommending  his 
own  vehicle  oa  offering  the  advantages  of 
the  most  comfortable  accommodation  and 
the  ahorteat  route  to  the  desired  haven  of 
religiooa  rest ;  and  vilipending  hia  rivals, 
one  and  all,  as  patent  and  infamous  frauds, 
who  will  aasuredly  land  all  unhappy 
victims  self-committed  to  their  charge  in 
the  ditch  of  perdition.  That  the  lame,  and 
halt,  and  heavy-burdened  would  find  a 
seat  in  any  vehicle  a  godsend  to  their 
wearied  limbs,  is  nothing  to  these  zealona 
gentry ;  that  many,  tired  of  the  tagging, 
and  pushing,  and  scrambling,  grow  sceptical 
as  to  the  destination,  or  even  of  the  starting 
at  all  of  the  belauded  and  viliEed  con- 
veyances, take  their  own  thorny  and 
desolate  paths  to  theirown  dismal  bournes, 
might  be  something,  if  only  the  apirituat 
conductors  would  pause  to  thick  of  it  a 
moment.  But  meanwhile,  the  scramble 
goes  on  bravely,  and  the  eleemosynary  half- 
pence which  support  the  rival  conveyance 
companies  rattle  gaily  into  the  oollection- 
plates  of  Exeter  Hall. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Number  Soctt,  Beatrice  Place,  Brent's 
Park,  although  bearing  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  many  other  tenements  in  the 
block  to  which  it  belonged  so  far  as  archt 
tectnral  features  were  concerned,  hadyet  a 
distinct  physiognomy  of  its  own.  1\>  an 
observant  eye,  this  is  tme  of  most  houaes, 
and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  a 
dwelling-place  is  as  distinctive  and  as 
tjrpical  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  lobster-Bhell 
of  the  aaintal  it  encloses.  A  man  well 
up  in  town-life  needs  no  Asmodeos  to 
unroof  a  house,  that  he  may  know  the 
character  and  parauits  of  the  ratepayer  who 
dwells  within.  Such  knowledge— could  a 
man  be  found  with  the  requisite  time  and 
patience  to  pursue  it — might  be  reduced  to 
a  definite  science,  by  following  whose  roles 
the  character,  antecedents,  religions  bent, 
and  general  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
arrangements  of  any  person  might  be 
accurately  learned  by  uspecti<m  of  his 
door-plate  and  window- curtains.  Two 
drops  (rf  water,  two  peas,  two  twin-babies, 
two  bullets  from  the  same  mould,  two 
leaves  from  the  same  tree — no  two  entities 
under  the  universal  canopy  of  the  sky  can 
be  more  aUke,  while  empty  and  untenanted, 
than  two  houses  of  a  London  street  or 
terrace  built  by  one  contractor  i  but  the 
individual  differences  of  character  and 
taate  of  their  respective  tenants  will 
impress  their  mark  upon  the  blank  samft- 
nesa  of  their  senteel  aspect  so  deeply  tlkat 
their  original  ukeness  shall  be  quite  erased 
by  it. 

There  is,  to  be  ante,  a  legend  of  a  certain 
atreet  in  Bloomsbniy,  mostly  given  over 
to  the  legal  fraternity,  wherein  dwelt,  side 
by  aide,  two  lights  of  the  law,  personally 
unknown  to  each  other,  which  legend 
relates  how  Jones,  of  Forty,  walked  one 
dusky  evening  into  the  house  of  Smith,  of 
Forty-one,  took  possesaion  of  his  neigh- 
bour's slippers  and  armchair,  and  smoked 
his  neighbour's  pipe  in  peaoe  of  heart,  on^ 
discovering  his  mistake  when  an  nntuniliaz 
buttons  entered  with  the  coalnscnttle.  But 
I  have  my  doubts  about  that  stoiy.  It  is 
probably  the  basis  of  a  Criterion  comedy 
adapted  from  a  Palais  Koyal  farce,  whose 
astute  author  found  it  in  Goldoni,  who  had 
read  it  in  Plautua,  who  had  conveyed  it 
("convey,"  the  wise  it  call^  from  a  for- 
gotten contemporary  of  Aristophanra,  at 
from  Joeepbua,  or  some  other  anoient 
humoorbt. 

There  is  a  house,  for  exwnple,  its 
windows    backed    by    blmds    of    inter- 
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twisted  cane,  and  flanked  b^  cortaina  of 
lion  ChineBe  silk  of  an  indetenmnate 
soldan-bronm,  the  lower  panes  of  heavily- 
loaded  paint^  glass,  half  hidden  from  the 
wayfarer  by  the  lilies  and  crocoiea  spring- 
ing from  the  oblong  box  of  white  faience, 
variegated  by  reminiscences  of  Flazman'a 
Homeric  Studies  in  blue  line,  on  the  sUL 
The  tenant  ia  a  yoangiah  man,  who  wears 
a  bronze  velvet  jacket,  and  a  wideawake, 
and  a  bifurcated  beard.  He  allows  hia  hair 
to  grow  unrestrainedly,  and  yon  will  meet 
hint  to-n^ht  at  Mrs.  Wtnalove  Brown's, 
accompanied  by  a  lady  of  pallid  com- 
plexion, inasea-green  bedgown,  with  puffed 
ah 6 older-pieces,  and  Its  waist  an  incn  and 
a  half  below  her  armpits.  His  neighbour's 
windows  are  hang  with  curtains  obfusc  of 
hne  and  heavy  of  texture,  and  are  innocent 
of  floral  display ;  hla  blinds  are  Venetian, 
his  lattice  of  wire-work.  Aamodeus  needs 
nob  the  coloured  lamp  nor  the  burnished 
door-plate  to  tell  him  that  the  inhabitant 
of  this  mansion  ia  one  of  the  great  healing 
brotherhood — to  sensitive  nostrils  the  very 
air  about  it  is  odorous  of  pill  and  platster. 
There  dwelt  about  N'umber  Sixty, 
Beatrice  Place,  an  air  of  desertion  and 
forlomness  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
bourgeois  cheerfulness  which  characterised 
its  neighbours.  Every  other  house  in 
the  plaoe  was  gay  in  its  smmner  loit  of 
painty  its  windows  brightly  set  with  snowy 
curtains  and  flowered  blinds.  The  walls  of 
Komber  Sixty  were  foul  with  the  encrusted 
dust,  and  smoke,  and  rain  of  many  yeaia, 
and  ita  bleared  windows  stared  like  sight- 
less eyes  upon  its  gayer  neighboois.  It 
was  not  omy  that  these  things  were  so, 
and  that  ne^ect  or  poverty  had  denuded 
it  (^  brighter  attributes.  There  hung  about 
the  place  that  sense  of  mystery  and  desola- 
tion, that  forgotten  and  forlorn  aspect 
which  more  sorrowful  circumstance*  than 
poverty  and  neglect  alone  have  power  to 
givei  Nude  and  bare  as  it  was,  there  was 
yet  nothing  of  squalor  in  its  aspect.  A  sad 
dignity  in  decadence  Seemed  to  dwell  aboat 
it ;  a  mournful  memory,  expreaaed,  perhaps, 
in  no  one  detail  of  its  appearance,  but 
legible  in  all,  of  a  date  when  it  had  shared 
the  gaiety  of  its  surroundings.  It  was  no 
rained  spendthrift  of  a  house  whose  pre- 
mature old  age  might  serve  as  a  melancholy 
memento  of  a  misspent  youth  to  its  more 
prosperous  neighbours.  It  was  no  miaer, 
giudging  the  slight  extravagance  of  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  fit  it  for  its  company. 
It  was  aJioase  of  mourning,  whose  woes  the 
artifioer'a    utnust  skill    could  but    have 


gilded,  leaving  it  sorrowful  still ;  a  brick 
and  mortar  job,  upon  vbose  bead  had 
fallen  that  sorrow's  orown  of  sorrow — to  re- 
member happier  days,  iteelf  forgotten  and 
abandoned. 

At  the  strident  complaint  of  the  rusty 
gate  which  barred  the  access  to  the  strip 
of  neglected  garden,  garnished  by  some 
half-dozen  dead  and  rotting  shrubs,  and 
bisected  by  a  gritty  causeway  of  flagstone 
leading  to  the  front  door,  gnmy  with  dust 
and  p»^marked  with  broken  paint  blisters, ' 
a  head  showed  itself  at  the  lower  window, 
and  vanished.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  door,  it  was  opened  for  them  by  a 
decrepit  old  woman,  who,  leaving  un- 
answered the  cheery  greeting  of  the  Rev, 
John,  closed  it  behind  them,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  lower  regions.  There  was 
something  ghostly  in  all  this,  something 
chill  and  comfortless  in  the  empty  hall  and 
the  dismantled  stairs  beyond,  that  seemed 
to  change  the  very  chancter  of  the  light 
which  filtered  through  the  opaque  window, 
and  dimly  lit  the  dusty  Donisters  and 
handruL  The  sudden  |)aEsage  from  the 
sunlit  street,  with  its  air,  and  light,  and 
motion,  into  the  cold  atmosphere  and  heavy 
silence  of  this  mournful  house,  filled  Mary 
with  a  vague  snrmise  of  fear. 

Mr.  Barton  saw  the  look  of  half- 
frightened  wonder  in  her  face,  and  smiled 
encouragement,  whereat  she  smiled  reply, 
and  they  went  up  the  naked  stairs  together, 
waking  reluctant  echoes,  which  groaned 
behind  them  in  sulky  protest  agtdnst  this 
unfamiliar  disturbance.  Mr.  Barton's  knock 
at  the  door  on  the  first  floor  being  answered 
by  a  barely  audible  sommons  to  enter,  he 
did  so,  drawing  his  companion  with  him, 
and  they  entered  together  into  a  large 
room,  with  a  high  ceiling,  decorated  by 
cobwebbed  and  dosty  tracings  and  cornices. 
Throiuh  two  wide,  uncurtained  windows 
poured  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  floor, 
covered  in  the  centre  with  a  threadbare 
square  of  carpet  The  walls  were  bare  of 
any  attempt  at  ornament,  and  the  room 
idmost  empty  of  fumitnre.  There  was  a 
loud-ticking  clock  of  rusty  bronze  upon 
the  ungarmshed  mantelpiece,  and  a  suQen 
flre,  halF  smothered  in  grey  ashes,  burned 
in  the  grate  below  it.  A  night-table, 
bearing  a  heavy  book,  stood  upon  the 
hearth,  and  beside  it  sat,  with  its  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  expiring  fire,  a  muffled  female 
figure.  It  did  not  stir  upon  their  entrance, 
but  Mr.  Barton,  drawing  bia  arm  anew 
through  his  companion's,  brought  her 
forward. 
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"This,  Mm  TraTew,  »  the  yoniiB  lady 
of  whom  I  spoke,  and  whom  yon  deBired 
toaee." 

The  muffled  Bgare  tamed  ibi  face 
towai^B  them,  and,  as  it  did  bo,  Mr.  Barton 
felt  distinctly  the  quick  throb  of  the  giil'a 
heart  beneatii  his  arm,  and  &  strong  trem- 
bling of  all  her  body  which  followed  it. 
He  glanced  quickly  at  her,  and  saw  that 
her  face  was  pale,  and  full  of  a  half- 
frightened  wonder.  The  look  faded  almost 
as  rapidly  as  It  had  appeared,  and  gave 
way  to  her  nsnal  expression  of  quiet 
Bympathy,  as  her  eyes  dwelt  on  Mn. 
Tiavei^'s  face.  It  had  been  a  beaatifol 
face  once — perhaps  was  so  Btill,  though  of 
a  beaoty  few  would  be  fonnd  to  covet,  so 
set,  and  drawn,  and  livid  with  grief  and 
pain.  She  yet  retained  one  living  memento 
of  her  yonth  intact — a  wonderml  mass  of 
rich  black  hair,  onmarred  even  by  a  single 
strand  of  white.  It  had  been  the  befitting 
crown  of  beanty  once,  and  fate  had  left  it 
to  her  in  bitter  irony,  this  poor  rag  of 
queenship,  this  emblem  and  remnant  of  a 
forgotten  royal  state.  She  looked  at  the 
girf—a  long,  keen  regard  from  mider  her 
straight  black  brows — and  Mary  returned 
the  gaze  with  that  look  of  wondering  fear 
dawning  again  in  her  eyes. 

"You  are  better  to-day,  I  hopel  "  con- 
tinued the  Rev.  John. 

"  I  am,"  she  answered,  "  as  I  was  yes- 
terday, as  I  shall  be  to-morrow,  to  the  end ; 
and  the  end  is  not  far  ofil  'The  day  is  fu 
spent,  and  the  night  is  at  hand.'" 

The  voice  was  monotonous  and  hollow, 
and  fitted  well  with  that  renunciation  of  all 
human  pleasures  and  hopes  her  words  con- 
veyed. She  had  not  taken  her  eyes  from 
Mary's  face,  but  still  looked  at  her,  less  in- 
tently, with  a  growing  softness  in  her  look. 

"  It  is  a  good  face,"  she  said.  "  Will 
you  Idas  met" 

Mary  stooped  and  touched  the  withered 
cheek  with  her  lips,  and  would  have  drawn 
away  again,  but  the  old  lady  detained  her 
by  the  hand,  and  stitl  searched  her  face 
with  eyes  in  which  the  tenderness  grew 
and  broadened  till  it  seemed  to  soften  the 
hard  lines  about  them  almost  beyond 
recoprnition. 

■' Yon,  too,"  she  said — "yon  have  known 
trouble.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  Ah,  it 
spares  none,  young  or  old.  '  Man  is  bom 
to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.'  ^ 
patient,  my  dear,  it  is  not  for  long.  The 
night  Cometh,  and  sleep  therewith,  and  no 
man  toileth,  or  taketh  labour  any  more." 


There  was  something  so  tender,  so 
motherly,  in  this  unexpected  recognition 
and  pity  of  a  sorrow  presomably  so  much 
smaller  than  her  own,  ioaemuch  as  it  still 
left  youth  and  beanty  and  the  possibility 
of  futuro  hope,  whereas  hers  had  bo  long 
^0  robbed  her  of  all  these,  that  tite  tears 
were  in  Mary's  eyes  as  Mn.  Travers  drew 
her  face  down  to  her  own  again.  And 
from  that  minute,  though  she  often  saw 
the  lined  and  withered  face  with  that  same 
dumb  pun  and  stem  patience  which  had 
been  its  first  expression  in  her  experience 
of  it,  the  memory  of  that  motherly  touch, 
and  those  strange,  sad  words  of  sympathy, 
beautified  it  always  in  her  memory,  Mn. 
Travels  turned  to  her  companion, 

"  You  have  no  news  for  met " 

"  None." 

Her  face  grew  set  and  dark  agun,  and 
her  chin  fell  forward  on  her  boBom  for  a 
moment,  while  her  Hps  moved  eilenUy, 
Then  she  turned  again  to  Mr.  Barton. 

"  Do  not  forget.    Full  foi^veness." 

He  presaed  the  hand  she  ext«aded 
towards  him,  bowed  silently  to  Mary,  and 
left  the  room.  The  maty  gate  had  screeched 
and  clanged,  and  Ute  pavement  beyond  bad 
ceased  to  echo  to  his  feet,  when  Mrs,  Traven 
spoke  again. 

"  WiU  you  road  to  me  I " 

"  What  shalll  read  r 

"  There  is  only  one  book,"  replied  Mra. 
Travers,;  "one  book  to  which  all  must  come, 
the  wise  with  the  simple,  when  they  have 
fonnd  the  vain  wisdom  of  this  world 
of  no  avail."  She  pointed  to  the  heavy 
volume  on  the  table  at  her  side. 

It  opened  in  Mm'  Kennett's  hand*  at 
an  oft-read  page,  and  ehe  began  to  read : 
"  •  A  certun  man  had  two  sons ' " 

She  read  on  and  on  for  a  long  lam& 
Whenever — as  she  could  not  help  doing 
occasionally — she  shot  a  quick  gWoe  at 
her  companion,  she  saw  her  sitting  In  the 
same  one  moveless  attitude,  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  clock,  which  Mcked  on  persiBtently 
with  a  step  as  steady  and  sure  as  Time's 
own  tread. 

And  BO,  with  that  persistent  accompani- 
ment and  the  occasional  light  stir  of 
the  feathery  ashes  in  the  grate,  she  read 
on,  until  the  words  she  read  beeame 
meaningless  to  her  tired  senses,  and  the 
bare  room,  and  the  moveless  figure,  and  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  and  her  own  ceaseless 
voice  seemed  like  the  accessories  of  some 
monstrous  dream  which  had  enfolded  hu 
for  ages,  and  would  last  for  ever.  "^ 
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has  Bupplanted  me,"  in  effect  she  kept 
saying  to  henielf  &11  day  long  ;  "  without 
an  efToit  tbis  little  country  girl  wins  the 
love  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  but  in- 
difference or  Bcom  for  others  far  more 
beautiful  and  distinguished  than  she ;  and 
then  when  that  love  seems  slippiog  away 
from  her,  secures  for  herself  the  offer  of 
wealth  and  position  far  beyond  what  she  is 
entitled  to  in  common-suiBe  and  reason." 

EUinor's  thoughts  grew  very  bitter  again«t 
Edie  just  then,  ^e  translated  then),  ho »-- 
ever,  into  a  phraseology  which  might  have 
been  dictated  by  the  purest  Christian 
charity  to  Lucy  one  afternoon,  as  they  sat 
chatting  tt^etber  over  the  drawing-room 
fire. 

"  I  have  heard  of  my  little  cousin  at 
Stanham,"  she  said;  "she  is  leading  on 
another  man  now  just  as  she  has  led  poor 
Mr.  Wiokham  for  the  last  two  years,  in  fact 
ever  since  she  has  been  out  of  short  frocks." 
Then  she  paused  a  minute  and  added  in  a 
thoaghtful  tone,  as  though  the  idea  had 
just  come  to  ber :  "  It's  a  thoosand  pities 
she  hasn't  a  mother,  or  some  kind,  sober- 
minded  friend,  who  could  tell  her  the 
mischief  she  may  bring  about  with  her 
heedless  flirtations." 

Then,  having  set  Lucy's  brain  working 
in  the  direction  she  wished,  she  set  her 
own  going  on  a  series  of  poaaibilities,  pro- 
babilities, and  practicabilities,  having  for 
their  issue  the  solution  of  the  question ; 
"  Why  most  I  marry  the  man  I  love — this 
man,  Phil  Wickhwn,  whom  I  have  so 
nearly  brought  to  my  feet  1  Why  may  I 
not  do  as  some  half-dozen  girls  I  know 
have  done  already — marry  the  man  who 
can  give  the  diamonds  and  the  dresses,  the 
horses,  the  town  and  country  bouses,  uid 
befool,  and  hoodwink,  and  blind  him  and 
'  society '  at  large,  and  keep  my  heart  free 
all  the  time  for  the  man  not  so  favoured  by 
fortune  and  who  has  little  more  than  passion 
to  offer  for  passion." 

It  was  in  effect  going  ovec  once  more  the 
ground  she  had  gone  over,  as  she  had 
thought,  finally  at  Stanham ;  with  this  dif- 
ference. Then  the  question  to  be  answered 
had  been,  "  Which  of  these  two  lots  in  life 
shall  I  keep,  which  let  go  1 "  Now  it  was, 
"  Why  may  I  not  keep  both  for  my  own — 
the  lot  that  carries  with  it  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction, and  the  lot  that,  by  comparison, 
has  nothing  but  love  to  recommend  it  I " 

It  seemed  to  her  now  that  this  question 
might  be  answered  in  the  affirmativa  At 
any  rate,  after  hoars  of  protracted  thought, 
thus  she  answered  it.     And  having  thus 


answered  it,  there  remained  naught  to 
ruminate  upon  save  "  the  aeana,  the  manner, 
and  the  end  "  c^  her  twofold  design. 

It  is  plain  that  EUlnor  Yorke  com- 
pounded with  her  innate  selfishness  of 
disposition  an  indomitable  will — a  certain 
amount  even  of  heroic  capability  which, 
had  it  been  turned  into  another  channel, 
and  had  her  gender  been  masculine,  might 
have  won  kingdoms  for  ber,  or  at  least 
would  have  placed  her  on  a  pinnacle  as  a 
prince  of  diplomatists,  or  as  a  distinguiBhed 
tactician. 

She  arranged  her  plan  of  campaign,  hn 
whole  line  of  march,  step  by  step,  at  one 
sitting. 

Step  number  one  was  to  renew  the 
intima^  she  had  formed  a  year  ago  with 
Lord  Winterdowne  at  Florence.  Here  her 
tbqughte  natorally  flew  to  Uncle  En^h, 
who  had  been  on  fairly  intimate  terms  with 
Lord  Winterdowne  for  some  years  past. 
Well,  in  that  case.  Uncle  Hugh  most  be 
kept  in  a  good  humour,  and  made  to  under- 
take a  certain  amount  of  social  hospitalities 
which  would  conduce  to  the  desired  end. 

Step  number  two  of  course  would  be  the 
bringing  of  Lord  Winterdowne  to  ber  feet. 
That  would  be  umple  and  everyday  work 
enough  to  her. 

Step  number  three  Tonld  be  most 
dif&cidt  of  all  to  accomplish.  It  involved 
the  keeping  Phil  her  admiring,  devoted 
slave,  wnile  abe  toyed  and  tnfled  with 
Lord  Winterdowne  and  eventually  married 

But,  though  willing  to  admit  that  diffi- 
culties enou^hstood  in  theway  of  herwisbes, 
the  poBsibiUty  of  reversal  and  final  defeat 
never  once  crossed  her  mind.  Why  should 
it  1  Up  to  the  present  she  had  played  any 
^ame  in  life  she  had  cfaoten,  and  had 
invariably  won.  What  was  there  in  this 
little  simple  game  to  make  her  heart 
quail  1 

So  far  as  she  could  see,  little  £dia  was 
about  the  bitterest,  the  strongest,  and  the 
cleverest  foe  she  had  to  encounter.  Tet, 
take  her  at  the  beet,  she  could  not  magoify 
her  into  anything  very  bitter,  very  st^n^ 
verr  clever.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
child  in  years,  her  attractions  were  of  the 
simplest,  the  freshest,  the  most  unpretend- 
ing order.  Her  easy  winning  of  lover  after 
lover  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances ;  it  proved 
nothing  as  to  her  power  of  keeping  them. 
To  think  that  little  Edie  Fairfax  could 
keep  a  lover  whom  she  (EUinor  Yorke)  had 
decided  to  win  would  have  been,  to  her 
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irtf  of  f-hinVing,  quite  the  other  end  of 
abranUty. 

"  Otre  her  the  crown  of  England  at  <Hioe 
— why  not}"  avd  Ellinor,  amilii^  to 
heneU  at  tlie  thought  '■'  She,  to  hold,  to 
ke^,  when  I  aay  let  go!  All  her  strength 
ti  in  her  BmilM  and  ber  leue,  and  even 
Ifaaie  she  hasn't  the  wisdom  to  keep  in 
worre  uid  ose  with  discr^oD ! " 

It  can  scareeljr  be  woodued  ai  if  Ellinor, 
with  snch  a  bain  of  thought  set  going  ia  her 
biMD,  gave  her  anaweri  in  monoiyllaUes, 
and  showed  hwself  g«n«r»U/  nooompanion- 
able  to  those  aroond  her. 

Lacf,  howbvH,  aroused  her  at  last,  in  a 
meamre  that  sniprised  littself ,  by  spreading 
the  leUw  b-om  Mia.  Thome's  Uwyeti  before 
her,  ai^  askbg  a  woni  of  advice  as  to  what 
had  beet  b«  dwia 

EUiniHr  awtdce  to  sudden  energy. 

"  Mr.  Wiokhun  ought  to  know  of  this. 
IwiD write  to  tell  him  at  (»ice,"8he  said;  and 
thare  uid  then  lUie  gave  orders  to  Gretchen 
to  pen  the  neat  little  note  which  had  pre- 
rented  Phil's  visit  to  Stanbam. 

There  are  sMse  l»tds  which  can  be  ewight 
in  a  net,  oUiers  wiUi  a  bandf nl  of  com. 
There  ate  otben,  also,  who  must  be  winged 
before  they  can  be  brofif;ht  down.  Phil 
WioUutm  belonged  to  this  last  oider,  and 
aaaoredly  Lacy  made  tbe  most  wUling  And 
beat  trained  stalking-horse  imsfpnable,  in 
iriiose  ebardov  Ellinor  could  load  ber  gun 
and  take  her  urn  at  her  leisnrA 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

Phjl  btooght  a  whole  list  of  lung 
docton  for  EUinor  to  choose  fsoso.  It 
took  him  tbe  greater  part  of  a  morning  to 
hunt  up  these  names,  and  effectaally  pre- 
vented tbat  "run  down  to  Stanbam" 
which  ha  had  thought  so  easy  of  aocom- 
pliahmant  on  the  previous  day  daring 
his  up  -  journey.  Somehow — the  exact 
"bow"  be  could  not  hare  explained  to 
hjBUftlf — this  visit  to  Stanbam  seemed 
retiring  into  the  distance ;  did  not  seun  to 
■tand  oat  in  aoch  dear  and  brilliant 
ctdooring  AS  it  did  somn  two  days  ago.  He 
oould  not  see  quite  so  distinctly  "in  his 
mind's  eye"  Edia'a  laigbt  little  flush  of 
weleome,  Uie  gleam  u  delight  in  her 
brown  eyes,  nor  hear  the  sweet  vibrating 
Toioe  mtsperios  bamuloasly — as  once  or 
twice  in  nncy  be  had  heard  it  doting  bis 
atay  at  Dartmoor:  "Oh,  Phil  dear,  this  is 
heavenly !    Don't  go  away  any  more." 

Ellinor  na  her  eye  lazily,  ueepily  over 
the  doebss'  names,  uieu  tossed  them  across 
the  table  to  old  Ladv  Moulser.  who. 


rare  obaaoe,  was  present  when  Phil 
came  in. 

"What  is  it,  my  dearl"  asked  the  old 
lady  in  her  sbtiU,  weak  f^setto.  "  A 
charity  sttbicriptaoa  1  Has  there  beeo 
another  oolUary  accident — or  is  it  for  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Bister's  Association  1 " 

EUinor  only  moved  ber  lips  in  reply. 
Then  she  turafld  to  FhiL 

Old  people  have  so  little  in  life  to 
interest  than,"  she  sidd  by  way  of  explana- 
tioa  "  It  may  amuse  her  to  wonder  over 
the  names  for  halt  an  bout  Lucy  will 
explain  all  to  her  when  she  comes  in." 

"  It  is  delifditfal  to  see  young  people 
showing  kindly  eonsideratuni  to  their 
elders,'  said  Plul  saroastically. 

He  never  entered  this  young  woman's 
presence  without  boii^  in  some  way 
ruffled,  troubled,  gtieved  for  ber,  and  for 
her  womanhood.  He  never  left  her 
presence  without  having  gtvon  utterance 
to  sarcasm  or  bittsr  spwm  of  some  sorL 
It  was  so  with  most  men  of  ElUnor'a 
acqaaintanoe ;  yet  for  all  that  they  never 
forsook  her  society  until  chance,  cir- 
comstance,  or  the  imperative  mandate  of 
the  beauty  herself  compelled  them  to 
do  so. 

"  Is  tbat  meant  for  a  cat  at  me,  or  a 
compliflUBt  to  Lucy  1 "  asked  Ellinor  with 
a  iMgb.  "Beally,  Me.  Wiokham,  if  I 
wan  not  bound  to  be  vary  grateful  for  the 
trwtble  you  have  taken  for  me,  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  say  you  were  in  a  dis- 
agreeable frame  tA  mindithis  morning." 

"  They  ar«i  all  doetors,  my  dear.  Are 
they  on  the  ounmittee  1 "  tm>ke  in  Lady 
Moulsey's  sbtill  tzeUe  oaoe  more. 

Again  Ellinor  moved  her  lips,  and  Lady 
Motusey,  feeling,  ae  she  always  did  in 
EUioor'a  presence,  that  her  bearing  was 
geUing  worse  and  worse  every  day  she 
lived,  laid  the  list  of  names  on  one  side, 
and  went  back  to  her  newspaper. 

EUinu  took  up  Uie  list. 

"  What  a  mnmber  of  names  yon  have 
managed  to  get  twetber  I  What  a  malti- 
tude  of  wretched,  nuMtable,  croaking, 
Bi(^y  people  there  must  be  in  the  world)" 
Then  after  a  pause  :  "It  seems  so  odd  for 
me  to  be  going  to  a  doctor." 

"  But  you  are  not  iU ;  why  do  you  go  1 " 
asked  Ptul,  soryeyiog  hw  superbly  rounded 
form,  her  brilliant,  shining  eyes,  the  dain^ 
colouring  of  lip  and  cheeE 

"  111  I "  lau^ied  EUinor ;  "  I  have  never 
had  a  d^'s  wness  in  my  life ;  I  am  even 
shaking  off  my  inflaensa  wittumt  so  much 
as  acuDof  smeL   Itsonlr  tosetold  Uncle 
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Hagh's  mind  &t  reat,  th»t  I  am  going  to 
have  my  polsfl  felt  and  the  Btethoaoope 
applied." 

"  Ah,  I  aee.  More  consideration  for  old 
age  and  infirmitaoB,"  mnrmored  Phil, 

"  Exactly.  How  well  yon  read  me  t  And 
if  yon  only  knew  how  I  hate  the  very 
name  of  doctor,  yon  would  appreciate  my 
eelf-denial  to  it«  folleat  extent.  Doctors 
never  come  into  a  hoose  without  up- 
setting it  from  top  to  bottom.  When  they 
used  to  come  (in  sets  of  twos  or  threes) 
to  see  JnlJet,  they  always  left  my  mother 
in  tears,  and  there  was  always  a  paddng 
up  of  boxes,  and  a  setting  off  to  some 
wretohed  seaude  place,  the  next  day." 

Elltnor  did  not  often  deal  in  such  long 
speeches;  ehe  was,  however,  for  some 
reason  or  other  nnnsnally  animated  that 
morning.  The  plans  laid  with  such  pre- 
cision a  day  or  two  previonsly  would  oer- 
tunly  not  ful  for  lack  of  enei^  in  their 
execntaon. 

A  white  frosty  sun,  shining  in  tliroagh 
the  grev  dulled  window-panes,  fell  in 
scatterea  beams  aUtwart  a  face  which 
might  have  been  that  of  the  goddus  of 
ettfnal  youth  itself  for  the  firesh  yoong  life 
that  colonred  hair,  eyes,  cheek,  and  lip. 
"I  have  a  score  or  so  of  years  before 
me,  not  a  doubt,"  that  young  face  seemed 
to  say,  "  whereiQ  to  hold  court  and  receive 
taxes,  condemn,  punish,  pardon,  and  release 
at  will.  Sont,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years — eat,  drink,  be  merry." 

The  same  white  sunlight  went  flowing 
over  sofas  and  chairs  to  where,  on  the 
other  nde  of  the  table,  an  old  head  in 
muslin-cap  crooned  over  a  Times  newspaper, 
and  showed  np  with  merciless  exactitude 
scant  grey  hairs,  blurred  eyesight,  wrinkles 
which  might  be  counted  by  twenties. 
"  I  shall  soon  1>e  tenant  of  the  house  the 
sexton  builds,"  this  face  might  have  said ; 
"  it  can  matter  but  little  to  me  what  goes 
on  in  this.  Soul,  drug  thyself,  and  deaden 
thy  senses  now  in  the  twilight  as  fast  as 
possible,  so  that  when  the  night  comes 
thou  wilt  not  know  it" 

Yef^  perchance,  had  that  old  common 
arbitrator.  Time,  in  person  stood  there 
between  the  old  liead  and  the  young  one, 
and  appraised  with  bis  usual  brutal  frank- 
ness the  days  that  remained  to  each,  he 
might  have  said  that  there  was  not  a  pin 
to  choose  between  them. 

Lucy  Selwyn,  however,  coming  in  from 
a  morning's  walk,  would  not  have  e^oed 
old  Time's  dictum.  To  her,  as  she  entered 
the  room,  the  picture  of  Ellinor  in  wide, 


higb-backed  chair  (Ellinor  invariably 
selected  Uree,  throne-Uke  seats),  with  Phu 
on  a  low  war  at  her  ude^  was  sweet, 
fascinating,  alluring.  It  tnooght  back 
thoDghta  of  her  own  young  love-maldng 
days,  which  seemed  now,  alu  I  so  far  away 
in  the  dim  distaac&  If  only  those  two 
could  be  bound  one  to  the  other  as  she 
and  Bodney  had  been  I  Ah,  that  unfor- 
tunate little  girl  in  the  country  who  was 
playing  the  gams  of  fast  and  loose  ! 

She  went  over  to  Lady  Moulsey's  aide 
and  offered  to  read  her  paper  to  her. 

■'  Then  thev  con  talk,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "or  look  or  be  silent  just  as  they 
pleasa  And  if  that  Mr.  Effingham  comes 
tlus  afternoon,  111  contrive  somehow  or 
other  to  see  him  alone,  and  I'll  speak  oQt 
plainly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  it  does  not 
follow,  because  a  lady  is  good  enough  to 
let  him  punt  her  pictore,  tiierefore  she 
has  a  special  liking  for  him. ,  Bidictdoos 
— such  an  idea  would  flrighten  all  chari^ 
out  of  one  I " 

As  though  in  renKmie  to  Lucy's  kindly 
intentions,  before  she  had  got  tnroogh  her 
second  column  of  Law  Sep<ttti  this  Day, 
the  servant  entered,  and  announced  ti>e 
fact  that  Mr.  Effingliam  had  ooma,  and  had 
been  shown  into  tb«  room  upstairs  where 
his  palette  and  easel  had  been  left  from 
the  preceding  day. 

Philjnm^  to  his  feet  and  took  bis 
hat  There  came  an  anmistakable  look 
of  annoyance  to  his  face.  He  had  never 
before  in  his  life  spent  so  pleasant  an  hour 
in  Ellinor's  sodsty,  never  before  found  her 
— after  their  first  alight  passage  of  arms — 
so  womanly,  so  dnctUe,  so  winning.  Tliis 
was  a  sorry  ending  to  it  alL 

"Why  must  you  gol"  asked  Ellinor, 
looking  up  at  him  with  soft  eyes.  "  \Miat 
objection  can  you  have  to  my  poor  little 
artist  friend  5 " 

"  I  object  to  the  whole  genus,  they  an 
coxcombs  to  a  man  I "  answered  Plul, 
brusquely,  savagely. 

"  So  do  I,''chimed  in  Lacy,  laying  down 
her  newspaper;  "they  invariably  think 
that  pemussion  to  paint  a  lady's  face  gives 
equal  right  to  say  any  amount  of  ridicuous 
thbgs  to  her." 

"  Then  why  does  the  lady  grant  the  pe^ 
mission  in  tae  first  instance,"  sud  Plifl 
coldly,  still  holding  out  his  bond  to  say 
good-bye,  "when  she  knows  Uis  inevitaUe 
consequence  of  iier  kindness  1 "  and  when 
he  had  said  this  be  could  not  for  tlie  life 
of  him  make  oat  how  the  words  had  found 
their  way  to  bis  lips,  any  more  than  he 
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could  Bccoant  to  tumself  for  the  qneer 
thrill  of  anno^anca  that  went  throngh  him 
at  the  mere  mentioti  of  thu  yoang  artist's 

"  Why,  indeed  t "  murmared  Ellinor  in 
slow,  thooghtfol  tones,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  Pliil's  oatstretched hand.  "Lucy,  ring 
Hm  bell,  please. " 

And  when  the  seirant  came  in  answer 
to  the  bell,  the  order  given  was  : 

"Tell  Mr.  Effingh^  I  cannot  see  him 
this  morning.  I  inll  write  to  him  in  the 
conrse  of  the  day." 

Phil's  hand  fell  to  his  sida  Why — why — 
what  did  this,  could  this,  mean  t  He  threw 
at  Ellinor  one  lon^,  searching,  questioning 
look — a  look  which  she  answered  with 
another,  soft,  aasaring,  penetrating. 

Lucy,  from  behind  her  newspaper,  saw 
the  look  and  the  connter-look,  and  inter- 
prated  both  according  to  her  own  hopes 
and  wishes. 

"Ha  loves  her — she  loves  him.  Ah, 
th&t  little  girl  at  Stauham,  who  is  playing 
fast  and  loose  ! " 

EUinor's  voice  broke  in  on  her  thoughte. 
Only  four  words,  but  spoken  with  an 
emphaeia  that  gave  them  the  weight  of 
forty. 

"  Nov,  will  yon  go  1 "  she  asked,  never 
once  lifting  her  gaze  from  Phil's  face. 

Phil  made  one  desperate  effort 

"  I  most  go — most  go,"  he  sud  hurriedly, 
"and  at  once" 

And  with  an  enetgy  and  swiftness  that 
wonU  have  done  credit  to  a  Queen's 
Messenger,  he  said  his  adieux,  and  made 
bia  way  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 

hOUBft 

With  seven-leagued  steps  he  strode  back 
to  his  hotel,  sat  down  to  his  luncheon,  and 

fab  up  from  it,  leaving  it  untasted.  Then 
a  strode  out  asun — up  Piccadilly,  down 
Piccadilly,  round  all  three  parks  in  suc- 
cession, went  into  a  friend's  house,  collared 
him  just  as  he  was  ntting  down  to  dinner, 
and  curied  him  off  to  one  of  the  Strand 
theatres.  Then  he  astonished  the  sud  friend 
by  starting  up  in  the  most  thrilling  part 
of  the  performance,  leaving  the  box,  and 
setting  off  on  his  peregrinations  once 
more.  This  time  he  made  the  circnit  of 
B&yswator,  coming  hack  by  way  of  the 
Marble  Arch,  and  returning  to  bis  hotel 
somewhere  ia  the  small  honra    of  the 


The  cause  of  FhQ's  perturbation  may  be 
stated  ia  one  sentence.  He  believed  him- 
self to  ba  false  in  heart  to  little  Edia 
Furfaz. 


Like  many  men  with  tolerably  elear 
oonB<uenoe^  he  exaggerated  the  contompta- 
tion  of  a  falsa  step  into  the  actual  taking 
of  the  stop  itself. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  eyes  of  love. 
How  did  I  look  back  at  her  1 "  he  kept 
saying  to  himself  with  every  tread  tie 
nude  on  the  frosty  ground.  "  Oh,  Edia — 
Edie,  how  shall  I  ever  look  you  in  the  face 
again  1" 

Six  o'clock  that  morning  found  Phil 
seated  at  a  wriUng-tabla,  penning  some 
half-dozen  linea 

"  Edie,  Edie  " — this  was  what  he  wroto 
— "For  the  lova  of  Heaven,  say  I  may 
coma  hack  to  you,  and  let  ns  be  married 
right  off  at  onca.      Philip  Wickham." 

Someone  else  beside  Phil  was  busy  with 
pen  and  ink  that  morning  before  break- 
fast, and  that  was  Lucy  Selwyn, 

After  Phil  had  so  abruptly  left  the 
house  on  the  preceding  day,  from  the  ex- 
treme of  animation  Ellinor  had  patsed  to 
the  extreme  of  taciturnity. 

Lucy,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
did  not  observe  the  fact  till  at  night,  when 
she  went,  as  she  generally  did,  into 
EUinor's  dressing-room  for  a  fire  minutes' 
chat  before  going  to  bed.  Then  she 
noted  the  weary  look  of  EUinor's  eyes,  the 
languid  pose  of  hmd  and  arms,  the  ^ow, 
reluctant  spaeoL 

"  Are  you  ill  1 "  was  her  first  question, 
to  which  EUinor  vouchsafed  no  re^y. 

Then  Lncy  curled  herself  about  EUinor's 
knees  and  feet  in  front  of  the  low-bnming 
fire,  and  looking  up  in  the  sad,  beautifid 
&ce,  cried  out  passionately  : 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  my  darling,  I  wish  I 
conld  make  you  happy  I  I  would  lay  down 
my  life  for  you ! " 

Ellinor  looked  down  on  her  wearUy, 
and  there  feU  «  pause  batwaen  the  two 
girls, 

"  Does  she  love  him,  do  you  think  t " 
whispered  I^cy  at  lei^h,  knowing  there 
was  no  need  to  mention  names,  as  their 
thoughts  must  be  fiowing  in  one  channel 

ElQnor  opened  her  lips  with  enei^. 

"She  love  biml"  she  said  bitteriy. 
"Is  a  heartless  flirt  capable  of  lovet  I 
toll  you  she  loves  him  no  more  than  ha 
loves  her  1 " 

Lucy  crept  away  to  her  own  room  in 
silence,  her  thoughts  very  busy,  her  heart 
vary  full.  She  passed  as  restless  a  night 
as  PhiL  And  the  post  the  next  day, 
wiUi  Phil's  few  hurried  lines,  carried  also  a 
letter  from  her  to  Miss  Edie  f^Hi. 
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PURITAN  DISCIPLINE. 

JUny  people  who  go  to  church  on  Ash 
Wsdnesday  and  listen  to  the  Oommination 
Service,  feel  very  doubtful  —  when  the 
minister  reads  the  reference  to  a,  certain 
"  godly  discipline  "  which  prevailed  in  the 
piimitive  Church,  "  when  such  persons  as 
Etood  convicted  of  notorioug  atn  were  put  to 
open  penance  and  punished  iu  this  world  " 
— whether  it  is,  as  the  minister  goes  on  to 
declare,  "much  to  be  wished  ""that  the 
said  discipline  may  be  restored  again,"  and 
most  of  us,  looking  at  the  list  of  offences 
for  which  Uie  tran^msor  was  put  to  open 
shame,  feel,  no  doubt,  that  for  our  own 
flakes  it  is  better  that  the  uid  "godly 
discipline "  should  remain  in  Uie  limbo  of 
thing!  departed. 

Public  penance  was  not  a  punishment  to 
be  despised  even  in  the  eariiDBt  days.  It 
was  such  au  open  avowal  of  guilt  that, 
ollhough  everyone  might  have  known  all 
about  the  sin  before,  the  penitent  was 
deprived  of  what  scraps  of  comfort  he  might 
have  enjoyed  in  fancying  that  those  of  nis 
friends,  who  politely  avoided  the  subject, 
were  ignorant  of  it  Many  men  ware 
deterrra  from  peccadilloes  of  which  the  law 
declined  to  take  notice,  by  the  dread  of 
the  white  sheet ;  but,  at  best,  it  contained 
only  the  deterrent  without  tjie  reforming 
element  which  social  economists  tell  us  that 
all  penalties  ought  to  combine. 

Among  the  enthusiastic  aonconforming 
sects  which  flourished  dnriwc  the  Common- 
wealth,  "godly  disupline  was  in  high 
favour.  The  sturdy  Puritans  did  not 
trouble  tbenuelTes  about  the  ideal  con- 
stituents of  punishment,  but  they  were 
very  clear  that  discipline  meant  shame,  and 
that  shame  was  an  effective  deterrent. 
The  discipline  was  of  various  kinds,  vary- 
ing accoraing  to  the  offence  or  the  customs 
of  the  sect,  or,  occasionally,  the  whim  of 
the  pastor.  Sometimei  it  consisted  in  the 
offending  member  being  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  full  view  of  the 
congregation  and  solenmly  rebuked,  and 
sometimes  in  a  more  or  less  protracted 
suspension  from  the  mombersbip  of  the 
sect.  Occasionally  it  took  the  aspect  of 
a  &ue,  or  even  the  wearing  of  a  particular 
dress,  but  these  cases  were  rare.  The  white 
sheet  was  dispensed  with  among  most 
Nonconformists,  as  savouring  too  much  of 
Romish  ceremonial,  not  to  s^  "  idolatry." 

In  some  respects  many  of  the  Puritan 
sects  were  modelled  upon  the  idea  of  a 
family.     The  members  had  "  oversight "  of 


each  other,  and  were  held,  in  great 
responsible  for  each  other's  conduct  The 
Quakers,  for  example,  made  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  their  fellows  in  every  possible 
condition  of  life.  If  amuicouUBOtcoDtrol 
hie  unruly  children,  he  was  to  bring  them 
before  the  "  monthly  meeting  "  to  be  repri- 
manded. Only  fancy  an  obstreperous  Eton 
boy  of  fourteen  before  such  a  grave  sanhe- 
drim 1  How  much  bo  would  be  awed  by  their 
gravity !  How  he  would  appreciate  tJieir 
censures,  and  lay  their  advice  to  heart ! 
With  whatdread  he  would  hearthe  sentence, 
"  That  he  be  cut  off  from  the  meeting  for 
six  mont^  1 "  However  much  such  a  boy 
would  despise  this  kind  of  discipline,  the 
Quaker  children  were  of  different  mould, 
and  looked  upon  the  ordinances  of  their 
society  with  profound  veneration,  for  they 
had  a  real  love  for  it  Thus  in  Bristol, 
when,  in  1659,  nearly  a31  the  adult  Quakers 
were  in  prison,  the  children  kept  on  the 
"  meetings  for  wwihip  "  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  persisted  iu  atteading,  though  way- 
hud  and  beaten  in  Uie  streets.  More  tluui 
once  we  find  Town  Coonctls  at  this  period 
gravely  considering  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  wean  these  young  Quakers  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Stripes  and 
imprisonment  were  the  usual  means  tried, 
seldom  with  much  success  To  snch 
children  the  "godly  discipline"  held  far 
more  terrors  than  the  stoutest  birch-rod, 
perhaps  because  they  had  had  experience 
of  the  worst  the  latter  could  do,  while 
the  power  of  the  former  was  still  pro- 
blematical 

"  Godly  disdpline  "  commonly  took  no 
note  of  such  offences  as  the  law  punished 
— not,  of  course,  that  as  unfortunate  who 
was  thrown  into  prison  for,  say,  theft, 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  a  member 
of  his  "church;"  for  snch  offences  the 
ecclesiastical  penal^  was  usually  excom- 
munication— but  no  so«al  offence  agunst 
the  laws  of  the  sect  was  too  smalL  At 
one  place  we  read  of  a  man  being  subjected 
to  discipline  for  not  ploughing  with  sufli- 
oient  care,  in  another  of  a  woman  for 
going  a  milking  when  she  oug^t  to  have 
been  at  meeting. 

Some  Quakers  were  once  subject«d  to  a 
very  severe  "discipline"  for  singing  at  a 
meeting,  and  in  one  instance  a  poor  woman 
was  refused  admittance  into  a  commonily 
because,  in  the  one  she  had  left,  singing  had 
been  permitted. 

hove  of  drees  was  frequently  a  cause  for 
the  exercise  of  discipUne.  Among  »Xi  sects 
of  the  Puritans  a  weakness  for  "  ontwaid 
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•doniBg  of  the  body "  wm  cotuddned  a 
ugn  of  an  ezcMdbigljr  onnigmflnte  nature. 
In  his  epistlea  to  too  net  be  bad  fonoded, 
6eDt:ge  Fox  very  freqaentir  hjt  dovn 
ma^oMTj  laws  for  tbe  gudttioe  of  his 
fbUowen,  and  doea  not  hedtata  to  exprwi 
a  Tery  decided  opinion  npon  tboae  weak 
brethren  who  took  a  more  than  neeenaiy 
pride  is  their  ^^eannce.  "Awaj,"  he 
writn  i^Ms  one  oocarion,  "  with  your  long 
peaks  behind  in  tbe  akirts  of  yonr  wakt- 
coats,  and  yonr  great  needleea  flying  Bourea 
Uke  coloon  on  yoor  backs." 

In  tmtb,  hiMiert  Qtiorge  wai  much  exer- 
oised  in  nuod  regarding  the  drew  of  the 
younger  Friends,  and  at  one  tluw  seems  to 
have  got  aa  angry  as  Ilia  paoific  nature  ad- 
mitted at  a  eertam  vestoent  wbidi  he  ealli 
a  "  ■H™™iwg-j^i«t»  bat " — a  becoming  bead- 
gear  to  irtii^  pretty  Quaker  damsela  did 
unub  indine.  It  was  very  rarely  that  Fox 
required  any  to  be  personally  diad|dined, 
be  wisely  ^refeiriag  general  admonitions. 
Some  of  lus  f  dlowect,  bovever,  were  not 
so  parttcalar,  and  the  records  of  the  early 
society  abound  witii  tbe  names  of  offeBdws 
wha  were  bnoght  to  book 

Towards  tbe  end  of  the  seventeentb 
centory  tiioee  Quakeresses  wbo  proposed 
to  attend  the  Toik  meeting  wen  aum- 
moned  to  a  prellmluazy  gathering,  and 
w«Q  reqnired  to  wevr  thereat  tbe  clotbea 
in  which  they  intended  to  appear  at  York, 
so  that  thor  apparel  might  be  approved  or 
disaOowed.  The  Iriah  and  Soottuk  Friends 
carried  matters  a  step  farther.  In  1686 
the  Qnakera  in  DuUin  appointed  oom- 
mitteoB  of  t^ors  "  to  see  tnat  none  did 
e»eed  Ae  bwinds  of  inih  in  makbg 
appard  aecordiog  to  tbe  vain  and  chang- 
ing fidiimw  of  Hie  world,"  and  fDStoncled 
tbem  to  report  caaee  in  which  this  was 
dtme.  Id  ScoUand  tbe  Friends  kept  books 
eontaiidns  mihute  details  of  what  Uiey 
conndered  "godly  appwel,"  uid  even 
inspected  the  hoasea  of  the  membera  to 
see  that  they  contained  notiiing  that  bad 
been  dtsalkwed.  Among  tbe  things  dis- 
allowed were  costly  fnmitare,  inBtmrnente 
c^mo^  and  "light  booka"  If  such  were 
found,  tha  owners  were,  of  course,  eub- 
jeeted  to  dtfcipline,  and,  m  a^ravated 
casea^  turned  out  of  the  aodety,  or,  " 
was  termed,  diwvned. 

Lov«  favqoendy  iHrongbt  upon  many 
young  Puritans,  both  male  and  female, 
the  dreaded  disdpline.  From  tbe  records 
of  the  Ind^ndenta  at  BotJiwell,  we  find 
that  one  young  man  was  discipliDed  "  for 
away  a  mMd's  affeetiouB,  leaving 


her,  falsifying  Me  word,  and  going  to 
othen"  Another  Lothario  was  punished 
for  "profeaaiDg  to  love  one  rialer  when 
engaged  to  another,"  and  one  unfortunate 
man  taSeni  "for  having  no  conjugal 
affection."  One  Samaris  £ientoa  was  dis- 
dplined  "  for  dealing  deceitfully  and  un- 
jiiatly  with  a  young  man." 

If  these  Puritans  were  unable  to  make 
man  and  wife  live  in  "  peace  and  concord," 
they  did  tiieir  beat  to  keep  tiie  scandal 
quiet.  In  the  records  of  the  same  church 
there  is  an  enti^  relating  that  Sister 
Barnes  was  disciplined  for  "disobedience 
to  her  husband."  A  man  at  Warboya 
suffered  because  he  "  did  not  lore  his  wife 
as  he  ought,"  and  anothw  at  Fenstanton 
because  he  showed  "such  an  ill  curiage 
to  his  wife  as  to  beat  her  in  ihe  street" 
Entries  of  discipline  for  "idleness," 
foolish  football  play,"  "  nine-pins,"  and 
the  like  are  very  common,  as  are  aUo 
those  for  "vain  conversation,"  "dandng," 
"  fiddling,"  "  flaunting  apparel,"  "  back- 
biting,"  "  pride,"  and  "  conforming  to 
the  lasbions  of  the  wicked  world."  An 
amnsing  account  of  theee  ib  riven  in  The 
Baptists  and  Quakers  in  Northampton- 
shire, a  tract  from  which  several  of  the 
forgoing  instances  have  been  taken. 

Sm'anto  who  neglected  their  em- 
ployers' interests  came  in  for  their  share 
F  reprobaUon,  Men  were  disciplined  for 
onfaithfulnesa  in  thrar  master's  service," 
for  "  idleness  in  their  calling,"  and  even, 
in  one  ease,  for  "riding  over  new-mown 
grass." 

Fanishment  was  inflicted  npon  one  un- 
happy Baptist  for  being  married  in  the 
"  national  way  " — presumably  at  the  parish 
□hurcfa.  Going  to  church  or  to  a  Quaker's 
meetiog  the  Baptists  thought  an  offence 
worthy  of  public  admoniUoa  Tbe  Strict 
BaptiBte  once  went  so  far  as  to  admonish 
one  person  "to  leave  off  going  to  the 
General  Baptiata,"  another  for  "keeping 
company  with  a  cEimal  man  and  a  professed 
Quaker,"  and  a  third  for  "  speaking  agunst 
dissent"    ■ 

"In  1700,''  to  qnote  from  the  before- 
mentioned  tract,  "Brother  Warner's  case  in 
regard  to  hts  practice  of  muric  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Church  in  Oollege  Lane 
(Northampton),  and  it  was  judged  to  be 
unlawful  and  not  allowable  for  him  to 
practise  it  in  any  company,  civH  or  prohne, 
because  of  tbe  evil  attendances  and  con- 
sequences that  might  arise  thereupon,  but 
only  in  the  service  of  the  town,  according 
as  allowed  him  at  hu  first  admittance  into 
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ye  Church."  One  poor  woman  wm  re- 
fosed  her  "  duminion  "  from  the  society  at 
Walgrave  to  that  at  College  Lace,  becaoie 
"the  Chnroh  in  Coll^  Lane  practiud 
dngioK  publickly,  and  admitted  SbB.  aa 
Ste.  withoat  reapect  to  Baptism." 

Can  we  wonder  that,  when  diacipline 
was  ao  freely  naed  for  each  amall  and 
fanciful  offences,  and  a  spirit  of  snob 
narrow-minded  bigotry  so  proudly  ex- 
hibited, the  reoorda  of  the  early  Ghorchea 
shoold  be  ao  fall  of  notices  oi  members 
who  have  left  to  jc^  other  denominatioiiB  t 

Then  can  be  no  doubt  that "  disdpUae  " 
had  its  advantages,  and  fittingly  fiUed  an 
otJierwiae  vacant  space  in  the  early  Non- 
comformist  oif;aniaatioo8,  but  it  is  equally 
cettUQ  Uwt  its  application  to  snch  palti? 
uses  as  havo  been  recorded  in  this  wtide, 
hastened  Uie  downfaJl  of  Pnritaniam. 


CHBONTCLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIEa 

ESSEX. 

A  UASSHT  and  a  pUahy  land  is  Essex, 
at  least  in  the  parts  best  known  to  the 
mnltitnde.  AJike  from  sea  and  river  its 
shorea  appear  low  and  oninviting,  with 
spongy  iatanda,  all  awasb  wiUi  the  lea,  and 
mud^  rivers  crawling  forth  amid  ahidlows 
and  aandbanks.  And  the  county  owes 
little  bat  disparagement  to  its  great  neigh- 
boar,  London,  which  uses  it  as  an  out&ll 
for  its  aewi^  for  a  general  mbbish-heap 
and  depdt  of  odd  lumber,  and  as  a  site 
for  anything  especially  unpleasant  or 
noziona  in  the  way  of  manofaotares. 

But  beyond  the  metropolitan  area  Ilea 
a  green  and  pleasant  country  singnlarly 
quiet  and  seclnded,  even  although  visited 
at  times  by  swarms  of  Ixindon  exenr- 
aioniats ;  a  country  intersected  by  bridle- 
paths and  green  lanes,  while  the  wide  and 
tranqoil  highway  leads  by  quaint  little 
aettlementa  and  quiet  roadside  inns.  For, 
though  no  longer  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  wick  forests  and  deep,  miry 
ways,  'jisma  still  more  or  less  inaocessible 
fnnn  the  great  wilderness  of  London  whidi 
lies  in  tiie  way.  To  reach  Essex,  we  most 
pass  through  Stratford-atte-Bcw,  wiUi  its 
minted  fames  from  chemical  works,  match- 
faetories,  and  mnddy  fiats ;  and  although 
the  name  of  Stratford  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  great  Soman  way  to  the  colony  of 
CDl(£eater  here  crossed  the  river  Lea, 
ttiere  is  nothing  in  the  place  itaelf  (hat 
tempts  investuation.  But  modern  high- 
way   and    rufway    alike  follow  pretty 


closely  the  track  of  the  old  Boman  road, 
and  the  towns  and  villages  strung  along 
tiieir  eoiirse  are  pleasant  oonntiy  towns  on 
the  sites  of  ancient  settlements  which 
existed  when  Uie  rest  <d  the  county  to  tiie 
northward  and  westward  was  a  wild  and 
savage  forest 

Colchester  itself  can  claim  a  histoiy  more 
ancient  and  distinguished,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  Una,  for  we 
have  full  evidence  in  the  Boman  amuds 
of  its  existence  as  a  great  British  city 
before  it  became  a  Bonuui  colony.  It  was 
the  chief  town  (tftJieTrinobantfla,  a  British 
tribe  whose  internal  dissensions  gave  Julias 
Ciesar  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  their 
affairs.  The  British  city,  with  its  grany 
entrenchments,  with  ample  room  within 
for  the  huta  of  the  tribesmen,  and  space 
for  their  cattle  and  waggons,  may  still 
be  traced  in  a  wide  drde  about  the  later 
Boman  town. 

On  b^jinning  in  earnest  the  oonqoeet 
of  Britain,  one  of  the  first  cates  of  the 
Bomana  was  to  establish  a  colony  at 
Gamulodnnum.  The  Trinobantes,  who  at 
first  had  been  friendly  to  the  men  of  Borne, 
and  who  had  allotted  them  lands  fbr  titeir 
settlement,  became,  in  the  course  of  events, 
auspicious,  and,  finally,  hostile.  Caractaeus, 
whose  Celtic  name  was,  probably,  Cara- 
dawg,  was,  according  to  some  aooounts,  tbt 
son  of  Canobelin,  kmg  of  the  Trinobantes, 
the  Cymbeline  of  Shakespeare.  Tiie  Welsh 
give  him  anotlier  pedigrea  According  to 
their  triads,  Caiadawg  was  the  son  of  Bran 
the  Blessed, who  first  tmnght  the  Christian 
faith  into  the  land ;  hub,  asyfaow,  be  was  a 
prinoe  who  commanded  tjie  all^;ianca  of  the 
scattered  British  tribes.  Under  this  Ivave 
chief  the  war  of  independence  mm  canied 
on  against  the  Bomans,  and  we  find 
CaractacDs  sometimes  making  head  against 
them  with  hia  own  tribe,  and  aometimes 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Siluria,  in  the 
west  The  story  of  the  final  betrayal  <k 
this  brarest  of  the  ^tons,  of  his  appear- 
anoe  in  the  streets  of  Borne,  and  of  his 
Btu^rise  that  people  abould  come  from  such 
a  aty  of  palaces  to  fight  for  the  hovels  <d 
Britain,  is  what  every  Britbh  schoolboy 
now  knows,  and  yet  m»  erentoaUy  forget 
But,  accon^g  to  the  Welsh  account,  the 
actual  betrayer  of  Caradawg,  and  the  caose 
of  the  eventual  conquest  by  the  Bomans, 
was  a  woman — Voedawg,  the  prinoess  who 
is  better  known  to  us  as  Boadioea. 

And  here  the  chronicle  of  Colchester 
comes  into  the  broad  light  of  undoubted 
and  trustworthy  history.    Tlie  Empenx 
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ClaodioB  htd  mada  of  Camolodiuinm  a 
colony  of  veteran  nddun — of  the  leoond, 
ninth,  and  foarteenth  lemons.  All  wta 
quiet  among  Iceni  and  Timobantes,  while 
the  Bomam  were  ptubing  thair  oonqaeats 
into  Wales,  aad  dnving  those  mysteriona 
Droida  into  a  corner.  Things  were  pro- 
bably as  qoiet  then  at  Camnlodonam 
as  iiuy  are  to-day  at  Oolchester,  with 
a  camp  in  the  neigbbonrhood,  and  a 
small  garriaon  in  the  town;  and  drill  and 
parade,  and  a  sannter  abont  the  town, 
made  np  1h»  aoldiet'a  day,  while  tiie 
reterana  grombled  over  their  allotmenta  as 
their  wives  at  home  did  over  the  little 
BHtisb  slave^ls  who  conld  be  made  to 
do  nothing  properly.  Such  nmtterings  as 
were  heard  of  the  coming  tempest  were 
of  ^anperstitaoos  order.  Strange  portents 
were  in  the  air ;  atrange  noises  were  heard 
iu  the  eontt,  bowlings  resounded  in  the 
theatav,  and  an  apparition  of  a  colony 
destroyed  was  seen  in  the  estoaiy  of  the 
Thames.  The  sea  looked  bloody ;  and  in 
the  ebb  the  effigies  of  human  bodies  were 
left  apon  the  shore. 

The  native  priiioea  of  the  tribe  lived  still, 
it  aeems,  in  their  capital — ^joat  as  some 
Indian  Bajab  may  now  reude  under  the 
walla  of  the  English  fort  —  and  these 
British  ohiefs  were  probably  aware  of  what 
was  brewing  among  the  n^ghbonring 
tribea.  In  a  similar  rising  against  the 
English  power  in  Wales,  ehiefe  and  people 
were  roused  to  madness  by  a  grey-headed 
bard,  iriio,  pointing  to  the  scnlptoied  form 
of  stem  Edward  over  the  castle  that  was 
the  token  of  their  subjection,  demanded  if 
the  blood  of  men  flowed  in  their  veins  or 
they  were  bnt  leaden  pnppeta.  In  the 
same  way,  when  the  teal  or  fancied  wrongs 
of  Boadicea  and  her  daughters  had  set  the 
people  in  a  ferment,  the  bards  and  sooth- 
sayers pointed  to  the  proud  walls  of  Comu- 
lodunom  and  the  temple  of  the  vile 
Emperor  which  insulted  uie  deities  of  the 
land. 

The  Iceni  rose  as  one  man ;  the  city  was 
asauled  on  all  sides.  The  garrison  was 
feeble^  the  fortifications  were  hastily  ran 
up  at  the  last  moment ;  the  troops  which 
might  have  defended  it  were  in  remote 
quarters ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  the 
siege  the  stronghold  was  stormed,  and  all 
who  had  sougbt  refuge  in  it,  armed  or 
unarmed,  were  slaughtered. 

The  Roman  general,  recalled  in  hasto 
from  the  west,  was  unable  to  stem  the 
fierce  onset  of  tjie  Britons ;  he  saw  London 
M  and  then  Yemlam.     Britain  seemed 


lost  to  the  Roman  power,  when  the 
triompbant  tribes  launohed  themselves  in 
the  open  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
Roman  legions,  and  were  crushed  in  the 
encounter.  Then  the  mutiny  was  quelled 
as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 

Camnlodunum  rose  from  its  ashes,  and 
resumed  its  place  as  the  chief  station  in 
that  part  of  Britain.  The  museum  of 
C<4chester  displays  a  rich  collection  of 
antiquitiea  discovered  in  every  part  of 
the  entrenched  area.  Coins  and  urns 
without  number,  elaborate  pavements,  ex- 
tensive l^pocauste,  attest  the  long- continued 
prosperity  of  the  favoured  colony.  Legends 
rather  than  history  bring  in  Camolodunom 
as  the  royal  seat  of  OocJ,  who  may  be  the 
orig^inal  of  the  King  Cole  of  the  nursery- 
rhyme.  Whcm  the  legiona  revolted  fnnn 
the  Empenna  of  Bome,  and  established 
Oaranstns  as  a  district  Ciesar  of  their  own 
election,  Constantius,  who  was  one  of  the 
legitimate  Ctesars,  landed  in  Enj^d  from 
Boulogne,  and  invested  Cdchester,  which 
held  out  agunst  hinL  But  Goal  bad  a 
beautiful  dwighter,  Helen,  who  undertook 
to  arrange  mattera  with  the  Roman  Ccesar, 
and  he,  at  once  a  slave  to  her  beaaty, 
muried  the  fur  Helen  on  the  spot  And 
hence,  in  due  time,  sprang  an  heir  to  the 
pnrpleinConstantine,hereMter  to  be  known 
as  the  Great  That  Helen,  tiie  mother  of 
Constantine,  was  a  British  princess  there  is 
s<Hne  evidence  to  show,  though  the  Welsh 
cJain  her  as  theirs,  and  evoi  show  you  her 
Other's  bouse,  and  ate  acquainted  with  bis 
ped^rree.  But  whether  Colchester  may  not 
rigbuy  claim  her,  after  all,  is  a  point  which, 
perhaps  wiU  never  be  dstormined. 

As  to  what  befell  Colchester  when  the 
Romans  left  the  land,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show.  Probably  the  town,  which  owed 
its  prosperity  to  its  dvil  and  military  estab- 
Usbmraits,  became  almost  depopulated  when 
these  were  withdrawn.  Nor  is  much  to  be 
Bud  about  Uie  place  under  the  dominion  of 
the  East  Saxons,  who  have  made  such  a 
very  small  splash  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
history,  that  nobody  knows  much  abont 
them.  Bnt  about  the  tonih  century  the 
town  became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Danes  in  Eaatorn  England,  and  they 
patched  np  the  old  Roman  walls,  and  held 
them  stouUy,  till  Edward  the  Elder  stormed 
the  town,  and  put  all  its  defenders  to  the 
sword. 

There  was  a  comdderable  vitality  abont 
this  old  town  after  all,  for  it  cuts  a  very 
respectable  figure  in  Domesday,  with  two 
hundred  and    seventv-siz  borgeises    and 
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three  hundred  and  fifty-fire  honsea,  uid, 
aa  the  Eaet  Saxoni  took  the  OonqneM 
«[uietly  and  without  BtfUf^ing,  the  town 
BoflTared  no  hurt,  ezoept,  indeed,  from 
the  uohfeological  stcutdpoint.  For  when 
Eudo  Dapifer,  the  Conquenw'a  ateward, 
fixed  upon  the  acropolis  ot  Colchester  aa 
the  site  for  hia  new  easUe,  it  was  occajned 
by  remuns  of  the  old  Roman  woiid  that 
would  have  been  of  vastiy  gr«ater  intweat 
than  even  the  really  fine  Norman  keep  that 
now  o«cuiH«8  the  eite.  For  Colcheater 
Castle  if  brdlt,  in  great  part,  of  the 
bricks  and  stones  of  old  Camnlodaniun, 
as,  indeed,  are  the  foundations  of  moat  of 
her  churches  and  older  bmldinga 

Hencefmtli,  Colchester  annerod,  even 
now  and  thm,  from  quarrels  witli  wfaiui 
she  had  Uttle  co&cem.  As  a  waUad 
town  Gommamding  one  of  the  great  higfa- 
waya  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  ahe  became  ot  importuioe  in  the 
wars  oi  John  with  hia  baroiia,asd  was  taken 
and  retaken  according  to  the  f  orttmea  of 
war.  But  it  is  ii>t««afing  to  find  the 
town  carrying  on  »  private  war  of  its 
own  with  all  ttte  zest  of  one  of  tiia  fne 
dtlee  of  the  age,  when  a  neiehbovring  baron 
tried  to  rob  the  town  of  its  fiahery — the 
fiahing-rigfata  of  tiie  rirer  Cdne  confirmed 
to  it  by  royal  charter.     The  aasailer  of  the 

Srivil^es  trf  the  town,  oae  Uooel  de  Bin- 
enham,  aetnally  Tontured  to  attack  and 
besiege  the  plaeo — this  wu  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third— bat  h«  was  beatoi  off, 
and  oventoally  eziMated  hia  offsncee 
against  the  King's  peaoe  by  a  heavy  flna 
Fmm  that  tine  Colchestw  escaped  all 
perils  of  ri^  and  battie  tfll  the  i»j»  of 
the  dvii  wars. 

In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  a  conriderable 
number  of  Flemings  settled  at  Col<^ie«ter, 
where  they  estabfished  manufactures  of 
"  sayea  and  bayee,"  wUah  flomisbed  for 
awhile,  but  declined  during  the  sevenbeeath 
century,  and  finally  died  away  in  Ute 
eighteenth.  It  needed  not  this  addition 
to  make  Coloheater  a  stronghold  of  Pari- 
taniam.  Essex  has  always  been  a  nnrsery 
of  strange  aecta  and  strong  indiridoal 
opinions.  The  atrange  teneta  of  the  sect 
named  the  FamUy  of  Love,  whose  chief 
apostle  was  Christopher  Vit^  the  disdple 
of  Henry  Nicholson,  of  DeUt,  found  many 
adherents  at  Colcheater  a  few  centimes 
ago,  JQst  as  at  the  present  day  the  Latterday 
Saints  and  other  noreiUes  in  the  way  of  reli- 
gious bodies  find  readydiscipIeB  in  theneigh- 
bonrhood.  With  tiiia  atrong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  townspeople,  it  most  have  been 


doubly  vexations  to  have  had  to  undergo 
all  kinds  of  hanhhips  and  trials  on  behsJf 
of  the  royal  part^',  and  'to  be  bsmged  about 
by  the  gnns  of  meir  own  frieOdsL  Tet  jost 
this  waa  the  fate  of  Ohelmsfbrd.  She  had 
ipod  all  the  troubles  of  ttie  civil  wars 
to  Uie  very  end,  when,  Obarlea  being  a 
captive  and  all  resistance  on  his  part  at  an 
end,  the  Royalists  of  Kent,  wfao  had  not 
bestirred  themselves  much  before,  rose  in 
rebdlion  against  the  Parliament. 

Finding  the  Paifiameiitary  army,  ted  by 
Fairfax,  the  Kack  Tom  of  tiie  Yorkshire 
legood,  likely  to  prove  too  many  for  them, 
aportjon  of  uieBoyallst  forces  broke  off  and 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Greenwich  to  join  tlie 
Roysliats  of  Eaaex,  who  were  also  in  arms. 
These  last  had  already  captured  the  com- 
mittee of  Partiament  sitting  at  Chelmsford, 
and  now  joined  Hieir  forces  with  the  Kentiah 
men  at  Brmtwood.  Th6  joint  force  then 
marched  against  Colchester,  but  f onnd  the 
^tes  of  the  town  ahnt  a^idnat  them  by  the 
inhaMtante.  With  a  Httie  reaolotion  on 
the  part  of  theeetaat  the  Roytdists  had  been 
lost,  for  they  were  in  no  way  prepared  to 
undertake  a  aiege,  and  overwhelming  forces 
were  gathering  on  all  sides  to  crush  them. 
Bat  the  town  capitulated  vithont  making 
an  effort  at  defaiee,  on  eondition  of 
respect  for  person  and  property,  and  the 
Cavtdiera  marehed  in  just  as  the  redettn 
of  the  pnrsaing  force  began  to  come  in 
tight.  Fairfax  himself  came  dp  ere  long 
with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  and  encamped 
np<H)  Lezden  Heath.  At  once  he  delivered 
an  anaalt  upon  the  town,  and  eocceeded 
in  gaining  the  snbnrba  and  the  old  abbey 
of  St  John,  wUch  was  now  the  residence 
of  tiie  Lucas  famUy.  But  hia  men  were 
repulsed  from  the  wtdk  of  the  town,  and 
Fairfax  sat  down  before  the  place  and 
b^>an  a  regnlar  siege,  lliia  lasted  eleven 
weeks,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  the  siege 
garrison  and  townsmen  were  driven  to 
feed  on  horses,  dogs,  and  cata,  which 
diet  was  embittered  to  the  Colchester 
people  by  the  thought  that  it  was  endured 
for  a  cause  they  detested.  In  the  end  Uie 
garrison  capittdated,  ander  the  hard 
conditions  of  qnarter  only  to  privates  and 
officers  under  the  rank  of  captain — the 
lives  of  all  the  superior  officers  bdng  left 
at  tile  diacretion  of  Black  Tom  and  his 
council  of  war. 

The  inn  is  still  shown  where  the  bold 
Cavaliers  awaited  the  riesnit  of  the  council, 
whiling  away  tiie  tedium  of  expectation 
with  songs  and  sack.  Then  the  decision 
was  made  known.  The  three  chief  officen. 
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Sir  Ch&rles  Lucu,  Sir  Geoi^  Lisle,  and 
Sir  Bwnard  Qaaooyne,  mnst  anffer  de&tb, 
the  Test  to  be  detamed  as  priBoners  of  war. 
It  was  presently  diEeoyered  that  Ganzojae 
was  a  Florentine,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be 
claBBed  as  a  rebel,  so  tbat  be  was  respited, 
while  the  otAer  two  were  taken  to  the 
green  on  the  north  nide'of  the  castle, 
where  a  stone  still  marks  the  spot,  and 
sbot.  The  tomb  of  the  two  victims  ia 
to  be  foand  in  tiie  vaults  of  St  QUes's 
Chorch,  with  a  monument  recordmg  the 
death  of  these  valiant  captains  on  the 
28th  of  Angnst,  1648.  "B7  command  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfex,  then  general  of  the 
Pariiamentaty  anny,  in  cold  blond  bartrar- 
oosly  nmrdered."  The  letters  are  deeply 
cat,  as  if  to  preserve  the  inscription  as  a 
record  for  the  avenging  angel.  It  is 
probably  nnjost  to  Black  Tom;  who  was 
not  in  any  way  a  bloodthirsty  man,  and 
it  is  recoraed  that  after  the  Restoration, 
Fair&x's  daughter,  who  had  married  the 
Dnkfi  of  Bticktagham,  coming  to  hear  of  the 
tnscription,  moved  hot  husband  to  apply  to 
Cbariss  the  Second  to  order  its  erasnre. 
The  King  was  inclined  to  comply,  but  asked 
Lord  Lncns,  the  brother  of  one  of  the 
victims,  if  he  had  any  objection.  To  whi(^ 
Lncas  replied,  not  at  all,  if  his  majesty  wonld 
permit  uie  following  to  be  anbstitnted : 
"  Barbarensly  murdered  tot  the  sake  of  a 
King,  whose  son  directed  the  record  to  be 
erased."  Charles  npon  this,  so  the  story 
goes,  ordered  the  original  inscription  to  be 
cat  still  more  deeply. 

Of  this  Lncas  family  was  that  eccentric 
and  literary  Dnchess  of  Newcastle,  whose 
fame  ia  preserved  in  the  diaries  of  Fepys 
and  Evelyn,  and  whose  monument — a 
Sorid,  sprawling  affair — exists  in  West^ 
minster  Abbey.  It  is  a  mosnment  to  her 
hasband  aLio,  that  gallant  Cavendish  who 
so  gallantly  sent  back  Tom  Fairfax's  wife 
in  his  own  coach  when  that  lady  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  as  related  in  onr  York- 
shire Chronicles ;  bnt  the  monnment  has 
most  to  say  abont  the  lady,  who  perhaps 
helped  to  compose  the  inscription  :  "  Her 
name  was  Margaret  Lncas,  youngest  sister 
to  Lord  Lucas,  of  Colchester,  a  noble 
family,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, 
and  all  the  sisters  virtnous." 

A  little  apart  from  the  main  line 
of  eommnnication — modem  as  well  as 
Boman  —  between  Stratford  and  Col- 
chester, half-way  or  thereabonts  between 
Chelmsford  and  Dunmow,  lies  the  once 
notable  Castle  of  Fleshy,  of  which  HtUe 
is     left     bnt     the     fine     nnrt.hwnrtn     and 


some  scattered  fr&gmenta  The  grand  en- 
trenchment which  snrroonda  the  Norman 
keep  is  probably  Boman ;  but  the  castle 
itself  was  noted  once  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  De  Bobuns,  and  as  conferring  on  its 
holder  the  proud  title  of  High  Constable 
of  England.  Here,  in  the  teign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  lived  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Dnke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  married  the 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Uie  De 
BohUDs,  and  through  her  possessed  this 
princely  castle.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
was  tlie  youngest,  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  ttie  seven  sons  of  Edward  the  Third. 
At  any  rate  he  waa  the  most  popular;  and, 
as  the  weakness  and  want  of  character  of 
the  reigning  King  became  more  manifest, 
many  eyea  were  tamed  to  him  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  State.  Already,  when 
the  King  was  yet  a  minor,  the  Duke  had 
joined  with  other  great  lords  in  dri  fing 
away  the  young  King's  favourites,  and 
remodelling  matters  in  the  old-fashioned 
direction.  And  had  the  Duke  but  had  a 
son,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he — the 
Duke,  thatia — would  have  been  called  by 
genend  acobrim  to  deptMs  Siehard,  and 
asmnne  the-  crown.  As  it  was,  the  Duke 
was  elderly,  possessad  of  a  good  deal  of 
funily  loyalty,  and  not  likedy  to  prove 
daaqgezoufl  to  the  ruling  monsroh.  Still, 
Richard  suspected  him,  at  any  rate,  of  a 
design  to  curb  his  power,  and  so  deter- 
mined to  remove  him.  Bat  to  airest  the 
High  Constable  of  England  in  hia  own 
strong  castle  waa  no  easy  task — the  men 
of  Essex  were  devoted  to  their  good  Duke, 
who  might  easily  have  set  the  eastern 
part  of  England  aflame.  And  thus  King 
Richard  was  driven  to  diasemMe,  and  him- 
self to  undertake  the  office  of  decoy. 

Froiasart  tells  the  story  in  graphic  sim- 
plicity. How  the  King  rode  over  from 
Havering-atte-Bower,  where  he  had  been 
hunting,  all  tn  the  fine  warm  weather, 
and  rode  into  the  great  court  at  Fleshy, 
about  five  o'clock,  when  the  cry  was 
rused,  "The  King  ia  cornel"  And  the 
Duke,  who  had  jost  risen  from  supper— he 
was  a  temperate  man,  and  not  given  to 
lone  sittings  over  the  wine-cup  —  came 
forUi  in  tdl  haste  with  the  Duchess  to 
greet  their  unexpected  guest  The  King 
was  all  wannUi  and  cordiality,  and,  having 
eaten  in  the  hall,  explained  the  purpoae 
of  hia  visit  He  hade  the  Duke  ride 
with  him  presently,  with  two  or  three 
men,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  train  to 
follow  at  leisure,  for  he,  the  Kir^,  had  to 
meet  the  men  of  London  on  the  morrow. 
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and  be  moBt  have  his  nncle'a  kdvice  iu  the 
matter.  Tha  Dnke,  nothing  loth,  had 
hones  saddled,  and  rode  away  with  the 
Eio^  towaida  London;  the  princes  eon- 
versiDg  cordially  and  amicablr  together. 
When  they  nearad  Stratford,  and  iba 
marshes  by  the  Rivet  Lea,  aad  the  bridge 
across  the  river  that  Saxon  Matilda  had 
built  for  her  well-beloved  ntms  of  Barking, 
the  King  rode  on  in  front  aa  if  to  give 
some  oidsrs  to  his  train,  and  the  Duo 
fotind  himself  suddenly  sorrounded  by 
hotsemen  who  had  been  concealed  by  the 
bridge,  and  from  among  them  rode  forth 
the  sinister  form  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Earl  Marshal,  who  hud  his  liand  upon  the 
Duke's  rein,  and  arrested  him  for  high 
treason.  The  Dake  cried  to  his  nq>hew, 
who  was  just  within  earshot,  but  whether 
the  King  heard  him  or  not  was  doubtful ; 
anyhow,  be  rode  on,  and  took  no  notice. 
Then  the  Duke  was  carried  secretly  on 
board  ship,  and  taken  over  sea  to  Calais, 
where  ho  was  privily  murdered. 


cries  the  widowed  Duchess,  on  the  eve  (4 
the  famous  wager  of  battle  at  Coventry, 
made  famous  by  Shakespeare  in  Biohanl 
the  Second ;  and  in  tiie  same  bieatb  she 
sends  a  message  to  her  brother,  Edmund 
York,  to  bid  him 
WiUi  kll  good  speed  at  FtMhy  viitt  me. 
AUck  1  and  vhat  shall  good  old  Vork  thero  Me, 
But  empty  lodgingi,  and  uofurniahed  walls. 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones! 

And  thus  Pleahy  has  remtuned  ever  since, 
gradually  falling  to  ruin  and  decay. 

But  whfle  it  was  yet  a  strong  casUe,  one 
more  dramatic  incident  took  place  within 
its  walla,  closely  connected  with  the  fore- 
going. The  deposition  and  imprison- 
ment of  Richard  had  occurred  soon  after, 
and  old  Gannt's  son  was  now  upon  the 
throne,  and  thus  Richard's  punishment 
had  followed  closely  on  his  crime.  Bat 
another  victim  was  doomed,  and  this  the 
Iiite  King's  half-brother,  John  Holand, 
Earl  of  Exeter,  who  had  engaged  in  an 
unsuccessful  rising  against  bbe  recently- 
crowned  king,  "nm  rebellion  was  ex- 
tinguished practically  by  the  Mayor  of 
Cirencester,  who  surprised  the  leaders 
of  the  rebel  army  unattended  in  the  town, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  of  them,  while 
their  army,  encamped  outside  the  town, 
took  flight  in  panic  at  the  disturbance 
within.  John  Holand  escaped,  and  rode ' 
for  his  life  into  Eisex,  where  he  hoped  to 
take  ship  for  France.     But  the  people  of 


the  eoonty  roae  against  him  and  caoj^t  him, 
and  knowing  him  for  an  enemy  to  their 
late  Dnke,  tby  broiuht  him  to  Pleehy,  and 
struck  off  his  bead  m  the  lame  conr^ard 
that  bad  witnessed  his  royal  brother's 
deceitful  visit  And  so  the  oU  place  was 
left  to  the  bats  and  orows,  and  an  evil 
reputation  still  dings  to  its  deserted  pre- 
cincta, 

Another  old  feudal  fortress  is  Heading- 
ham  Gastlo,  with  its  square  Noman  keep, 
of  the  same  age  aa  Gnndulfs  Tower  at 
Rochester  and  ue  White  Tower  of  London. 
This  was  long  the  stronghold  of  the 
De  Veres,  the  great  lords  of  the  district, 
and  stemrds  of  the  andent  forest*  of 
Eswz.  Ai  late  as  tfie  time  of  King  Stephen, 
the  greater  part  d  the  coun^  was  a  royal 
hantmg-groniid,  and  subject  to  forest  laws, 
but  the  work  (4  clearing  and  settlement 
had  already  begun,  and  in  the  reim  of 
King  John  all  the  part  north  of  Stone 
Street  was  disafforested.  Still,  the  powers 
and  pririlegea  of  the  steward  were  great, 
and  aa  the  royal  forests  shrankin  size,  the 
broad  lands  of  the  De  Verea  increased  in 
like  proportion. 

The  De  Veres  had  suffered  mnch  for  the 
House  of  Jjancaster.  Father  and  son  had 
died  on  the  scaffold,  and  another  son  had 
suffered  long  impriaounent  and  pennileas 
exile,  but  lived  to  lead  the  van  <^  Rich- 
mond's army  at  Bosworth  Field.  The 
event  of  that  battle  restored  to  him  all 
the  ancient  possessions  of  his  house.  In 
his  prosperity  he  was  visited  by  Henir 
the  Seventh  at  Headtngham ;  where,  proud 
to  entertun  his  royal  master,  he  aaaonbled 
all  his  retainers  to  do  him  honour.  Not 
'long  before  had  been  passed  the  Statute  of 
Retainers,  intended  to  inorease  the  power 
of  the  crown  by  limiting  the  private 
armies  of  the  great  lords,  so  when  the 
King  saw  before  lum  a  long  line  of  Uie 
Earls  servants  in  their  livery  soata  and 
cognizances,  he  tuiiied  with  his  chilly  smile 
to  the  Earl,  and  suggested  that  sorely  these 
handsome  gentleman  and  yeomen  were  his 
menial  servants.  The  Bari  smiled  in  torn 
at  the  notion  of  keeping  np  such  a  costly 
array  of  honsehcdd  incapablefl,and.explained 
that  these  gentlemen  were  his  retainers  who 
came  to  do  him  service,  and  chiefly  to  see 
hisgrace  the  King. 

Then  the  King's  artlfidal  smile  tamed 
to  a  very  gennma  frown,  as  he  mut- 
tered that  he  would  not  have  his  laws 
broken  in  his  sight,  and  so  set  Mr. 
Attorney  at  him,  while  the  Earl  was  glad  to 
compound  with  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand 


muka  tot  hii  ofience,  which  kept  the  pooT 
Sul  in  finmckl  hot-water  for  the  rest  of 
his  dan  Still,  the  De  Verea  oontinned  to 
bold  Uwir  own  id  the  nrnks  of  the  great 
nobles  without  coming  into  any  great 
{Tominenoe  till  a  spendthrift  earl — the 
■erenteenth  of  this  long  line — diuipated 
the  family  eetates,  and  sold  the  caatle  to 
faia  father-in-l&w,  Lord  Burleigh,  when  the 
caatle  was  mootly  raied  and  dismantled. 
The  old  Norman  keep  proTed  too  tongh 
for  the  work  of  demolition,  and  so  remuns, 
a  aolitaiy  monnmenb  of  the  mdstenee  of 
the  once  lordly  dwelling. 

AnoUier  grand  old  mansion  is  New  Hall, 
in  Bordtam  pariah,  not  far  fitom  Chelms- 
ford, of  which  Uie  remains  are  now 
occnpied  aaanannery,oruinaUytherefage 
at  Bisters  from  lAkga,  who  fled  from  the 
violence  of  Uie  Bevolntioa,  Originally 
this  was  a  semi-fortified  boose,  a  perfect 
qoadrangle,  all  the  prindiHtl  windows 
facing  into  the  inner  sqnare,  while,  with- 
out, only  blank  walls  presented  themselves 
to  die  unfriendly  visitor.  The  boose 
fonnerly  belonged  to  Thomas,  the  father 
of  Ann  Boleyn,  who  exchanged  it  for 
another  with  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
wi^  whom  it  became  a  favourite  seat 
Then  the  Doke  of  Biickmgham  had  it  for 
a  time,  and  after  him.  Monk,  Doke  of 
Albemarle,  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy. 
The  reatorar's  bod,  Christopher,  married 
Elisabeth,  one  of  the  heiresses  of  the  great 
Newcastle  estates — the  beginning,  eeem- 
ingly,  of  l^ut  honour  and  f^ory  for  the 
Monka  Bat  the  soft  young  Doke  had  but 
an  evil  time  of  it  with  hu  proud,  half- 
crasy  bride,  and  when  he  died,  Elizabeth 
married  another  Duke,  and  from  half  crasy 
became  wholly  bo — went  mad  with  pride, 
says  Horace  Walpols — and  fancying  herself 
Empress  of  Chii^  lived  to  a  great  age  at 
Clarkenwell,  keeping  up  her  mad  grandeur 
to  the  last,  and  being  served  always  on  the 
knee.  In  the  time  of  this  poor  mad  cieatnre 
New  Hall  was  abandoned,  and  became 
minouB,  and  was  at  last  sold  to  one  Mr. 
Olmiui,  who  pulled  down  the  greater  part 
of  it.  A  fine  painted  window,  that  once 
adorned  the  splendid  chi^)el  of  the  Hall,  was 
sold  to  the  pariah  of  SL  Maigaret's,  West- 
minster,  when  the  cbiq>el  was  destroyed, 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  parieh  chnich. 

Other  points  of  interest  can  only  briefly 
be  notii»d — Onnur,  with  tiie  keep  of 
Bichard  de  Laeys  castle,  and  Greenated 
close  by,  with  its  wonderful  wooden  church, 
the  nave  formed  of  Uie  epHt  trunks  of 
chestnat-trees.  where  tradition  has  it  that 


the  corpae  of  a  King  once  rested,  though 
we  must  go  back  to  the  davB  of  St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr  to  find  a  likely  subject 
ibr  the  legend.  Then  there  is  Otes,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Mashams,  where  John 
Locke  found  a  congenial  home,  and  where 
he  died  and  was  buried.  And  the  grand 
old  gateway  of  Nether  Hall  so^eats 
GUriosi^  as  to  its  former  owners,  the 
Colts,  of  whom  nothing  particnlar  is 
known. 

Much,  too,  might  be  said  of  the  foreats 
of  Essex,  of  Epping,  and  the  wood  and 
deer-stealers  of  cud  times,  of  the  squatters 
and  gipsies,  and  of  the  old  forest-lore  that 
is  now  paaang  away.  What  a  pleasant 
glimpse  you  get  of  the  old  life  in  the 
custom  of  the.  manor  of  Corringham,  and 
the  fat  back  uid  doe  that  the  manor  owed 
yeariy  to  tiie  great  church  of  SL  Paul  on 
the  tUys  of  tiie  convernon  and  commemo- 
Mdon  of  its  patron  saint  1  The  dean 
and  chapter  received  the  tribute  in  fall 
canonicals,  and  afterwards  formed  a  atately 
prooeosion  about  the  cathedral  till  they 
issued  at  Uie  great  west  door,  "  when  the 
keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  death  of 
the  buck"onliisgreattwistedhom;  "and 
then  the  home  uiat  were  about  the  city 
answered  him  in  like  manner." 

And  with  the  echoes  of  the  hunter's 
horn  dying  away  in  the  distance,  we  may 
fitly  tuce  oar  leave  of  Essex,  its  marshes, 
forests,  old  manors,  and  castles,  and  still 
older  nlio)  of  yet  more  ancient  worlds. 


ABOUT   THE   DOCKS. 

IN  TWO  PABTa  PART  IL 
Some  years  after  the  visit  recorded  in  a 
former  paper,  I  made  a  second  plgrimage 
to  the  docka  On  this  ocG«don  Ihad  to 
see  a  young  man  oEF  to  a  distant  colony, 
and  having  to  go  down  beforehand  to 
the  ship,  which  was  lying  in  the  Albert 
Docks,  I  took  a  river  steamer  to  North 
Woolwich.  Arrived  at  Woolwich,  I  had 
to  wait  some  twen^  minutes  for  a 
train,  and,  after  two  changes  and  some 
further  twenty  minutes  to  naif  an  hour's 
travelling,  I  arrived  at  the  station  near 
which  they  said  tiie  steamer  was  lying. 
After  some  time  I  found  her  lying  against 
a  wharf,  and  made  my  way  on  board. 
Finding  nobody  on  deck,  and  the  com- 
panion-door open,  I  went  below,  where,  in 
the  cabin,  I  fonnd  the  captain  enjoying 
Uie  luxury  of  doing  nothing,  and  his  wife 
sitting  by  him,  wnting  letters.  She  had 
come  down  to  the  dodcs  to  be  with  him 
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during  the  abort  time  he  was  at  home 
botffeea  one  oruiu  and  another,  and 
seemed  to  spend  moat  of  her  time  on  board 
her  huband's  veMeL 

On  my  next  visit,  when  I  took  my 
young  colonist  with  me,  I  was  received 
with  the  cordiality  of  old  friendship  by  Ae 
captain  and  his  wife,  and  when  the  day 
arrived  tor  my  young  man  to  go  on  board 
with  his  ba^age,  tfiese  good-hearted  people 
ware  vying  with  each  other  in  domg 
kindnesses  for  the  passengers.  The  wife 
was  going  to  leave  her  hosband  that 
afternoon,  bat  that  did  not  prevent  her 
spending  most  of  her  time  in  doing  the 
honours  of  the  cabin  to  the  one  lady  who 
was  going  out  in  it,  and  to  these  who  came 
down  with  the  other  passengers.  Already, 
lying  against  the  quay -side,  that  tittle  world 
had  takien  its  in^vidual  character,  and  its 
inmates,  witii  only  an  acqnaintanee  of  a 
few  minutes,  were  trying  to  iaotease  tt« 
comfort  for  each  other. 

Round  the  steamu-  there  waa  ttie  usoal 
energetic  life  of  the  docbs  proeeeding  in  its 
usual  undemonstrative  way.  Tods  upon 
tons  of  merchandise  was  ct^tantly  bmng 
brought  b^  train  and  barge,  and  piled  np 
in  monntams  in  the  sheds,  from  which,  by 
some  magical  proeees,  it  almost  immediately 
melted  aw«y  into  the  faoMs  of  the  various 
shtpB.  Having  to  eaqniFe  for  a  small 
package,  whidi  had  been  sent  np  from  a 
distant  put  of  the  ooontry  for  otntveyaBce 
by  the  steamer,  I  was  referred  to  a 
cabin  in  one  of  the  sheds.  The  civil 
man  I  foand  there  tamed  to  a  register,  and 
told  me,  not  only  that  my  package  had 
been  put  on  boud,  bnt  when  it  was  put 
there,  and  the  part  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  stowed.  I  certainly  waa  not  able  to 
verify  his  statement,  but  he  made  it  with 
an  air  of  assurance  tiiat  convinced  mo. 

Leaving  the  ship  we  walked  towards  the 
pretty  litue  hotel,  which  quite  startles  one 
by  its  appearance  in  that  grim,  gaunt 
marsh.  Togetto  it  we  had  to  cross  a  swing- 
bridge  over  one  of  the  locks  that  give 
entranr«  to  tlie  basin,  and  arrived  there 
just  as  the  bridge  was  being  swung  back  to 
admit  a  splendid  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
ship.  The  passage  throngh  which  she  had 
to  pass  seemed  to  be  about  two  feet  wider 
than  the  ship  herself  A  vessel  of  that 
size  —  she  most  have  been  about  four 
thousand  tons — has  an  impetus  when  she 
moves  that  is  formidable  in  so  confined  a 
space.  Her  movements  have  consequently 
to  be  cautious,  and  so  slow  that  her  own 
rudder  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  her.     Her 


gaidanoe,  therefore,  baa  to  be  entnuted  to 
tags,  one  ^ead  and  one  astern,  and  so 
skilly  is  tiuM  done,  that  the  migbty  vessel 
crept  through  this  narrow  passage  vitliont 
Bcratching  an  inch  of  paint  ofT  her  side. 

She  was  an  interesting  s^t  as  she 
moved  slowly  and  majesttoally  by.  She 
was  carrying  troops  among  her  passengers 
The  men  in  their  red  nnifonns  stood  about 
in  groups,  forward ;  the  sergeants  and 
orderlies  bustled  about  with  order-books  in 
their  hands  and  looks  of  importance  on 
tiieir  faoes ;  tite  officen  walked  up  and 
down  the  deck  talking  to  the  friends  who 
had  come  to  meet  them ;  la^ea  sat  about 
in  deok-ehairs,  looking  as  if  the  ship 
was  their  natonU  home.  On  the  biidee 
conning  the  ship  were  the  captain  and  dock- 
master;  on  theftirecastle,' in  the  chains, 
and  »t  the  stem,  the  ofBoers  of  the  ship 
watched  the  passage  of  that  dangerotu 
point  with  anzious  eyes.  Round  the  runnel 
the  native  crew  eat  chattering  to  each  other, 
oroBohed  up  in  that  most  nncomfcrtable- 
looUng  pcttition  that  black  men  affect; 
and  astride  of  Uie  extreme  end  of  the 
spanker-boom  a  carefolly-draued  ebony 
gentleman  sat,  h<Ming  in  hia  extended 
hand  a  small  flag — the  signal  that  the  ship 
is  under  way  in  the  docks.  I  had  seen 
him  in  exactly  the  same  position  more  than 
an  hour  before,  and  as  he  passed  me  he 
showed  no  sign  of  fatagne  or  any  other 
emotion.  He  might,  indeed,  have  been 
carved  oat  of  ebony, 

Onr  last  view  of  the  ship  in  which  we  were 
particularly  interested,  was  not  altogether 
pleasing.  She  waa  to  sail  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning)  and  lots  of  things  that 
had  come  down  late  were  piled  about, 
cumbering  ^  deck.  Berths  were  b^g 
knocked  up,  forward,  for  some  aecond- 
elass  passengers,  who  all  looked  miserable 
enough  in  atlU  water — what  their  state 
would  be  a  few  hours  after  I  did  not  like 
to  think.  Aft,  on  the  quarter-deck,  two 
butchers  were  hard  at  work  hacking,  saw- 
ing, cutting  at  carcasses ;  chucking  the 
pieces  down  on  the  deck  aa  they  cat  them 
off,  much  as  if  they  bad  been  dionks  of 
wood.  Below,  boxes  and  packi^es  tripped 
you  up  at  every  turn — nothing  was  in  its 
place,  except  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and 
nobody  knew  vriiere  to  look  for  anything. 
Am  you  came  on  deck  i^ain  a  bigger  pile  of 
most  anpleasant-looking  masses  of  meat 
met  you  on  either  band.  It  was  rather  a 
depressing  condition  in  which  to  take  leave 
(rf  a  boy  who  was  being  saddenly  tarsed 
loose  upon  the  world. 
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WheB  work  is  going  on,  th»  docks 
have  a  certun  beMty  and  interest  sf 
^eir  own ;  bat  it  is  only  from  the 
evidence  of  concastnted  Ufe  and  ensi^, 
and  when  work  ceasM  the  drearineu 
IB  in  proportion  to  ike  previoai  energy. 
Ootnde  Uie  dockgstec  ttie  dieaiy  ume- 
neaa  la  overpowering.  Endleaa  miles  of 
streetsi  each  one  axaoUy  like  ita  neigh- 
boot;  streets  neitiur  fioh  enongh  to 
throw  off  care  and  be  gay,  nor  poor  enough 
to  be  careworn ;  mer^y  staid,  featsrriess 
reapeotabaity,  withoat  one  spark  of 
inagmataoD  to  r^ere  it. 

oik  we^-days  in  bright  weather  tbwe  la 
moTemant  that  to  some  extent  mitieatea 
this-  awfiil  Muaenaas ;  bat  if  fate  wuina 
that  yoo  ehoold  walk  thnmgh  thoae  stieetB 
on  Sunday  at  lud-dqr,  yon  pray  that  some- 
thing may  ham>en— no  matter  what,  even 
if  it  be  Haa^t  with  danger  to  yonr  own 
life  and  limb--4o  ease  yon  of  ttiat  insaffw- 
aUe  monotony. 

That  ifl  in  tiie  retpectabie  parts,  howerer 
— 4ho  West  End  of  tiie  doeka,  as  it  were. 
Th»e  are  other  parU  where  the  monotony 
ia  that  of  squalor.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  human  beings  Uriiig  nnder  suoh  con- 
dltiottt ;  bnt  is  trath  ttie  whole  coantry  is 
pestientiaL  Doring  a  hot  snmmer  the 
Bonetla  that  come  flrom  the  river,  and  those 
that  the  son  draws  np  from  the  nnwhtde- 
some  mandi  in  whkh  all  that  aneeesBioa  of 
towns  is  bnilt,  a»  enough  to  poison  the 
inhabitants.  The  connt^  is  aU  reeking 
damp.  People  who  can  lU  afford  It  have 
to  kieep  fires  heqoenUy  bnming  all  over 
their  honses  if  tiLey  wonld  even  keep  the 
pt^MT  on  the  walk  Keen,  biting  winds 
sweep  across  the  coatit^  in  winter,  bat  in 
sammeryoa  sigh  in  vain  for  abreaUiof  sweet 
air;  and,aaii  Uie  Inevitable  smells  were 
not  as  mm^  as  hinnan  longs  and  noses 
could  radore,  ebemical  works  hare  been 
started  ther^  tiw  fames  from  which  have 
killed  all  vegetation  within  a  radius  of  half 
a  mile  from  them. 

In  sneh  a  coantry  as  this  children 
dwindle  and  die,  luid  even  strong  men 
droop  Mid  faO.  It  is  far  away  from 
authority ;  there  are  no  wealthy  people  to 
be  annoyed  by  Hie  amells ;  nobody,  there- 
fore, to  check  nnisanoes  tiiat  wonld  not  be 
(cdoiatfld  for  a  month  in  richer  districts. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  river,  however,  all 
tveviotia  smells  seemed  to  be  as  nothing. 
Tiu  tide  was  low,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
t^  where  the  oily  black  ripples  ended, 
and  ihe  oily  Uack  mad  begaa  The 
eveninf^  waa  intensely  hot,  and  the  smell 


that  oame  from  the  foul  streuu  as  the 
paddles  of  passing  steamers  chamed  it  up 
was  sim{4y  nauseating.  And  yet  as  we 
crossed  the  river  we  saw  boys  bathing  in 
this  black  oose,  laaghing,  and  playing, 
and  splashing  it  about  over  eaoh  other. 

Another  visit  I  paid  to  the  docks  was 
in  a  lai^r  company,  A  special  train  was 
drawn  up  in  Liveipoo)  Street  Station  to 
convey  the  passengers  of  the  good  ship 
Adriatic  and  Uieir  friends  to  Tilbury, 
from  which  a  tender  was  to  take  them  on 
board.   The  train  waa  about  thirty  carriages 


lo^. 
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'he  platform  was  crammed  with  pas- 
sengers and  their  friends,  and  groups 
of  ooriously  dtveree  nature  were  con- 
stantly forming  and  passing  each  other. 
There  waa  a  very  smart  yonng  man  with 
very  shiny  boots  and  a  very  shiny  bat, 
attended  by  a  party  of  friends  who  also  had 
shiny  boots  and  still  shinier  hat&  Each  of 
tiiem  bad  a  cig»r,  and  their  tone  and 
aecent  as  they  talked  corresponded  snfii- 
ciently  well  with  their  dreea  (letting  into 
the  next  eaniage  waa  a  party  of  nans.  In 
the  distwice  was  a  tall,  graceful  giri,  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers  and  ferns,  as  graceful 
as  herself.  She  was  looking  aboat  for 
someone,  uid  making  enqairies  of  guards 
and  porters.  Presently  she  saw  the  nons, 
and  swimming  up  to  them  gave  one  of 
them  this  pretty  bat  rather  cumbersome 
farewell  present  In  another  carriage  was 
a  aad-eyod  woman,  and  three  young  girls 
who  were  evidently  to  be  left  behina  The 
children  were  not  beautifa],  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, bnt  there  waa  a  tonible  pathos  in 
the  moUier's  hnngiy  lookiL 

At  last  we  were  all  stowed  away,  and, 
leaving  the  station,  crawled  through  a  most 
desolate  coantry — a  land  of  utter  squalor. 
Through  stations  with  unknown  names 
the  long  train  slowly  woand  its  way,  till 
sheds,  and  masts  of  ships,  and  eventually 
the  picturesque  hotel  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  tikaX  I  remembered  of  old,  made  their 
appearance.  Instead  of  our  having  to  go 
down  to  Tilbury,  we  found  that  the  ship  was 
still  in  the  docks,  lying  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  place  where  the  train  stopped. 

The  long  train  disgorged  its  freight  of 
passengers,  who  streamed  in  a  long  liue 
throogn  the  adjacent  shed  to  the  quay, 
aod  from  that  over  the  "  brow "  to  the 
vessel,  and  down  into  the  saloon.  Then 
bemn  the  usual  hunt  for  cabins ;  the  con- 
fanon  from  passengers  having  taken  pos 
session  of  the  wrong  cabin,  and  the  difScnIty 
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of  oonvincing  Uiem  of  their  mistake ;  the 
enqoiriea  &b  to  when  the  reuel  would 
stut ;  when  the  train  would  return  to  town; 
how  mach  time  there  was  to  my  "good- 
bye" ia;  all  of  which  the  officera,  steward b, 
and  stewardeasea  of  the  ship  aoawered  with 
the  moat  perfect  good-natnre  over  and  over 
again.. 

Then  od  deck  a  gang  of  awartby  Lae- 
cara — lithe  and  graoefQl  of  movement — 
began  Uying  out  a  cable,  the  leadmg  hand 
blowing  every  two  or  three  mtnates  on 
a  silver  whistle  elaborate  flourishes  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  nobody  took 
any  notice  whatever.  The  officers  threaded 
their  way  through  the  crowd  of  pasBengera, 
looked  over  the  aide,  gave  otdera  to  ike 
Lsscara,  and  so  the  work  of  anmooriiig  went 
on,  while  the  last  leave4akiiigs  were  beiog 
transacted. 

Down  below  tilings  had  got  a  little 
Borted,  people  had  found  thwr  cabins,  and 
had  deposited  their  haod-lnsgaae  in  them, 
The  yonog  man  and  his  fnends  with  the 
ahiny  boots  had  discovered  the  bar,  and 
were  having  a  farewell  bottle  of  "fie" 
there.  The  nans  had  taken  le«va  of  their 
party,  and  had  gone  on  deck  to  receive  and 
return  last  salntadoiu  between  the  quay 
and  the  ship,  Tn*Ving  a  curioua  picture 
as  they  atood  there,  those  qoiet,  sweet-faced 
women  in  the  dress  of  centuries  ago,  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer,  with  a  background 
of  masts,  and  steam-cranes,  and  puffing 
tugs,  and  a  foreground  of  screeching  loco- 
motives. 

The  pale-fitced  mother,  haviiw  found  her 
cabin,  had  taken  her  ohildreD  m  there  for 
the  final  partii^  and  we  saw  her  no  mora 
The  little  ones  pteaently  came  out,  han^ng 
on  to  the  hands  of  an  old  man  who  accom- 
panied them,  and  weeping  as  if  their  hearts 
would  break. 

"  How  much  time  have  we  got  before 
the  ship  starts  t"  I  heard  someone  asking  of 
a  ahip'a  officer,  ahoudng  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  bellowioz  of  the  steam 
ayren  that  was  diagorging  white  viqMor  and 
sound. 

"Only  another  minute  or  two,"  the 
officer  shonted  back. 

"I  suppose  they  will  g^ve  us  notice 
when  we  are  to  go  ashore,"  aaid  the 
queationei. 

"  They've  been  giving  you  notice  ever 
since  you've  been  aboard,"  replied  the 
mariner  with  a  grin,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion &om  which  the  hideous  bellowing  yell 
reached  us  from  out  of  the  mist.  And, 
indeed,  this  moat  unpleasant  sound  had 


made  verbal  conunniiication  difficult  all  the 
time  we  had  been  on  dect 

Presently  the  viaiton  left  the  ship  and 
assembled  on  the  quay. 

A  young  officer  ran  along  the  margin  of 
the  qnay,  shouted  a  few  duectiras  to  the 
men  on  deck,  and  went  on  board  again. 
Then  the  "  brow  "  was  swung  ashore ;  the 
ship  began  in  some  mysteriou  manner  to 
move  away  from  Uiequay;  a  coajde  of  grimy, 
sQorUng  tugs  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  was  dn^ged,  stem  foremost,  towards 
the  dock-sate ;  the  inevitable  nie^  Bit- 
ting astri^  the  apanker-boom  andholding 
the  flag  in  his  extended  hud,  while  he 
gased  npoo  the  world  around  hW  with  an 
unpasdve  air,  as  if  be  thought  that  the 
people  who  didn't  sit  astnde  apauker- 
boomt,  diqilaying  a  small  iag,  wen  of 
little  moment. 

Gradual^  we  saw  the  ahip  bearing  this 
strange  and  motley  collection  of  travellerr, 
nuns,  tradera,  s^diers,  priests,  sailore, 
Lascars,  vanishing  from  our  sight.  We 
waved  them  a  last  hrewell  from  the  quay, 
this  crowd  of  people  the  steamer  had  dn- 
goi^;ed,  who  had  never  met  before,  and 
would  probably  never  meet  again,  jotniue 
—many  of  them  with  floahed  faoea  and 
tearful  eyes — in  a  pantomimic  "Good- 
bye"; and  then  we  turned  and  got  into 
the  waitiog  train,  and  in  another  minute 
wen  disonssigg  the  morning's  news. 

A  quarter  of  an  hoar  afterwards  we 
were  back  in  the  crowded,  bastUng  Landon 
atreeta,  and  the  soene  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed seemed  like  a  strange  and  unreal 


THE  THUGS. 

In  the  year  1607  a  band  of  Indian 
rascals  waa  accidentally  detected  in  the  act 
of  dividing  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
clothes  and  other  property  of  aome 
murdered  travellera,  and  by  laboriooBly 
following  this  clue,  that  ffxat  mystery 
of  iniquity— Thuggee — was  eventually 
dragged  into  the  Ught 

Some  years  later,  Dr.  Sherwood,  an  old 
resident  in  India,  published  a  pamphlet 
about  the  Thugs  which  sent  a  thnll  of 
horror  both  through  the  An^lo-Indian  and 
the  British  public.  Accordmg  to  him  the 
sect  seema  to  have  originated  ages  ago  in 
the  north  of  India,  where  its  memben 
were  called  Thugs,  or  Deceivers,  and  thoiee 
spread  south  tmaer  the  name  of  Phansigan 
or  Stranglers.  v_ .  v  <  v  ■ -^  i  v. 
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Thnf^^  wu  not  ixeiij  a  ptofeniOQ,  bat 
a  religion  as  iroU,  and  so  close  and 
aeent  were  its  prindplea  that  little  was 
really  known  of  it  even  among  the  natirea 
themaelvee.  To  apeak  of  the  Thugs,  or 
even  to  think  of  them,  was  held  to  be  un- 
lucky. No  good  oonld,  and  much  haxm 
mudit,.  come  of  it 

From  different  Thngs,  who,  when 
atrested,  toiiMd  informen  to  eaoape  capital 
{rnniahment,  was  obtained  the  following 
aceoant  of  the  origin  of  the  mysteriooi 
brotlierhood. 

Coeval  with  the  creation  of  mankind 
eziated  a  hnge  giant,  who  was  so  big  that 
when  he  took  a  walk  in  the  sea  his  hwd  rose 
above  the  deepest  waves,  and  the  highest 
mountains  were  hot  as  ant-hills  in  his 
path.  A  good-BiEed  river  could  have  nm 
down  his  turoat^  dashing  itself  against  his 
rocks  of  teeth,  and  bis  roar  reoonnded 
from  one  end  of  the  eartli  to  the  other. 
Aa  for  the  loftiest  and  strongest  foreata, 
he  crushed  throngh  them  like  grass. 
He  lived  on  honuui  flesh,  and  his 
sppetite  was  so  Tondons  that  man  wonld 
soon  have  been  exterminated,  bnt  for  the 
mereifal  interposition  of  the  goddess 
Davee,  iriko,  having  obtained  a  sword  of 
enormoos  nse,  attacked  ^e  giant,  and  at 
the  very  first  thmst  ran  him  uiroogh.  He 
felTdead  before  her,  but  from  his  bh)od, 
which  ran  in  riveta — here  we  seem  to  have 
an  Indian  version  of  Heronlee  and  the 
Hydra — s^ang  legiotu  of  new  giants  m 
formidable  aa  the  first  The  goddess, 
wielding  her  gigantic  aword  like  a  beam  of 
light,  uew  and  slew,  bat  each  monster  as 
be  fell  gave  birth  with  his  blood  to  a 
thoosaod  more,  and  the  task  was  intermin- 
able. 

Feeling  herself  almost  d«me,  Davee 
stopped  to  wipe  her  face,  and  from  her  per- 
spiration as  it  fell  upon  the  groood  sprang 
two  men — and  then  she  saw  the  way  out 
of  it  Tearing  a  piece  from  her  rob^  she 
divided  it  into  two  bandkerehiefs,  which 
she  gave  to  her  sons,  and  dtowed  them 
how  to  tie  the  slip-knot  Under  Davee's 
instroetions  they  went  boldly  to  work,  and 
being  now  able  to  kill  withoat  Bh«ldiDg 
Uood,  Bowi  strangled  all  the  giants. 

Their  occupation  being  gone,  tba  two 
men  felt  doll  for  want  of  enwloyment,  aad 
besides,  their  cherished  baim]EeFchie&  were 
useless,  aa  Indian  nooks  and  noses  required 
neither  to  be  maffled  nor  blown ;  so  they 
poured  oat  their  grief  in  prayer  to  Davee, 
who  took  pity  and  gave  them  leave  to 
sttaiurle  Uieir  fallow- area tnrea.  and  mAka 


at  the  same  time  a  livelihood  out  of  the 
plonder  of  the  victims,  not  forgetting 
their  dues  to  Davee.  So  these  two  men 
became  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  Thugs. 

The  good  Davee  showed  in  many  other 
ways  her  consideration  for  her  children. 
Whilst  they  were  few  in  numbers,  and  the 
work  hard,  she  buried  all  the  dead  beraelf. 
They  only  had  to  strangle  and  hide  the 
bodies  in  the  buahee,  and  by  morning  at 
latest  they  were  sure  to  be  gone.  Perhaps 
jackak  had  as  much  to  do  with  this  as 
Dave^. 

But  when  there  were  many  Thngs,  and 
they  could  not  all  be  stranglers,  the  goddess 
institated  the  order  of  grave-diggers,  and 
gave  up  coudncting  funerals  heruilL 

However,  she  did  them  one  more  good 
tun,  by  giving  them  one  of  her  own  ribs 
for  a  pickaxe.  Other  Thugs  said  that  Davee 
was  angry  because  a  strangler,  having 
despatched  his  man,  hid  to  see  how  she 
would  bury  him,  which  the  goddess  had 
expressly  forbidden.  To  tus  surpriie, 
instead  of  buiying  the  corpse,  she  be^n  to 
eat  it,  which  was  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
giant  Aa  the  Thug  peeped  throngh 
the  bushes  Davee  saw  mm,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  rage  fiew  away,  and  has  never 
been  seen  ainoe.  So  the  Thugs  had  to  dig 
graves  themselves. 

But  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  rib,  which  served  as  a  pickaxe 
for  centuries,  until,  in  anger  probably  at 
the  fidling  away  of  the  sect  &om  the 
andent  purity  of  the  faith,  it  miraoolonsly 
dimipeaTed. 

Iiie  ptofbssioQ  of  Thuggee  was  kept 
strictly  m  the  Thug  families,  descending 
from  father  to  son.  If  a  stranger  wished 
to  ester,  he  had  to  get  some  holy  old  Thug 
to  agree  to  become  his  gooroo,  or  spiritaiu 
parent  After  years  of  wprenticesUp,  and 
having  passed  creditably  through  the 
inferior  offioes  of  scout,  gravedigger,  and 
holder  of  hands  or  shaiouiea,  he  was  fit 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  profesaional  tree 
as  a  bbnrtoto  or  strangler. 

Having  been  ordered  to  purify  himself 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  to  have  aa  much 
silver  money  about  him  as  posdble — the 
ohink  and  smell  of  ulver  heaag  particularly 
grateful  to  Davee — the  candidate  and  hu 
gooroo,  with  a  shamshea,  started  o0  dis- 
guised aa  ordinary  travellers. 

If  possible,  they  joined  company  with 
some  solitary,  poor  wayfarer,  and  waited 
patiently  for  ttie  time  when,  after  the 
mid-day  meal,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the 
shade :  but.  before  Droceedins  to  actual 
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bnsiceBs,  it  vaa  necewar;  to  witbdzaw 
and  watch  hr  a  good  omen. 

If  it  came  shortly,  they  taraed  their 
faces  vestwaid ;  and  ^e  gooroo,  Uking 
the  handkerchief,  tied  at  one  end  the  goor 
khat  oi  holy  knot,  with  a  mpee  inside  it. 
He  then  delivered  it  to  the  dtadple,  who, 
leaving  the  gooroo  to  pray  to  Daree,  crept 
stealthily  with  the  shunshea  to  the  oncon- 
Gcions  slamberer,  whom  they  awt^e.  Then 
in  an  instant  his  hands  were  [wioned, 
the  fatal  noose  paased  round  his  neck ;  then 
came  a  stifled  cry,  a  choking  guttle,  a.eon- 
Tnlsive  straggle,  and  tba  sleep  of  the  grave 
settled  on  hu  eyes  for  ever  1 

The  work  beiog  done,  the  morderera, 
leaving  the  corpse  to  the  grave-diggers, 
who  were  not  far  off,  returned  to  ui«r 
friends,  to  whom  the  gooroo  presented 
his  son  in  triumph  as  a  fall-blown  bhnrtote 
or  struigler.  He  then  took  htxk  bis  own 
mpee,  as  well  aa  getting  all  his  son's  money, 
for  the  pnrehaae  of  what  was  wanted  for 
the  aolmon  feast,  to  whi<^  all  fidends  were 
invited,  and  the  chief  dunty  at  wUoh  was 
the  dish  of  goor  or  holy  sogar, 

A  sleeper,  said  the  Thng  infwmers,  was 
always  aronaed  before  bong  strangled, 
beoanae  their  religion  eacpreoly  forbade 
the  kilting  of  one  who  slept 

The  reason  of  this  probaUy  was  a  fear 
lest  an  attempt  to  slip  the  soose  ronnd 
the  neck  of  a  person  lying  down  might 
be  a  failure,  and  result  hi  an  ahum  and 


"  Never  to  be  found  out "  was  a  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  the  Thug  creed,  and  so 
skilfully  and  craftily  were  their  plans 
invariably  laid  ^lat  such  a  thing  as  a 
failure  was,  the  Thugs  averred,  never 
known.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  thri 
a  pious  Thi^  whose  heart  was  right 
towards  Davee  and  his  gooroo  should  fail. 
The  goddess  would  not  let  him. 

A  Thug  who  was  once  snother's  gooroo 
WW  his  gooroo  always;  the  tie  between 
them  was  the  closest  and  holiest  on  earth. 
A  man  might  strangle  his  father,  or  even 
his  wife,  and  yet  remain  a  reepeetable 
Thng,  but  such  a  monster  as  one  wioked  or 
undutifnl  towards  hisgooroo  had  never  been 
heard  ot 

To  the  extreme  and  serpeot-like  oantion 
of  the  Thugs  was  due,  no  doubt,  the  ftot 
that  though  they  had  flouiiahed  in  India 
from  time  immemorial,  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  European  eommonity  had  tiie 
sliriiteat  notion  of  tiieir  existence. 
I  The  Thugs  thooght  very  much  of  signs 
I  and  OTuens,  the  due  obsOTvation  and  in- 


terpretation of  which  formed  an  important 
[nrt  of  tiie  mystery  of  tiieir  anik.  With- 
out a  favouikhle  omen  no  expedition  was 
ever  underti^ea 

September,  December,  and  July  mm 
unlucky  months,  and  Wednesd^'s  and 
Thursdays  unloel^  days  oniriiioh  to  set  oat. 
To  hear  ones  of  mourners  for  tit*  dead, 
or  to  see  a  hate  on  the  Utt,  or  to  neet  a 
woman  carrying  water,  ta  one  about  to 
a  mo^er^-theae  wore  all  good 
One  of  Uie  best  wis  to  bear  an 
ass  bray  on  the  left,  and  then  anotlier  on 
the  right,  for  this  meant  atrai^ling  many 
people,  and  both  hands  full  of  mMiey. 

TiiB  Lodaha  and  Jomaldeidiee  Thugs 
kicked  the  baek  of  the  fint  "piece  of 
,"  on  the  same  principle  that  a 
London  eroasinK^weepw  nut*  tot  look  on 
OBfper  he  gets  in  tiie  day.  But  if 
^.  ___  bagtuuDg  of  an  expemtkm,  the 
janadar,  or  leader,  baopened  to  drop  the 
saored  wateipot,  wlndi  lie  oaanM  alcmg 
with  the  holy  pckaxe^  wrapped  in  a  white 
doth,  with  roots  of  tarmeno  and  eolns,  it 
was  an  ezoeedingly  bad  omen  for  all  eon- 
oemed.  So  it  was  to  meet  a  potter  or  ablind 
man,  or  a  fimeral,  or  a  daociDg-master,  or 
a  seller  of  oil  A  woman  wi^  an  enpty 
pitcher  was  bad.  Two  jackals  were  woraa 
It  was  bad,  too,  to  sneeze— vtdoh  is 
fi^t  the  modem  Italians  si^.  Bat  the 
very  worst  ^;n  of  all  was  to  besr  the  cry 
of  a  bare  on  die  right  at  nigfat  This,  a 
ThiK  informer  sud,  meaat  a  s^etud  warn- 
ing from  Davee  that  tiio  expedition  afaoidd 
be  abandoned,  for,  it  perristed  in,  itwmdd 
«id  in  disaster  and  death,  and  tba  haxea 
wonld  lap  water  out  of  their  sknUi. 

After  Davee  took  away  her  rib,  they 
had  to  use  iron  pickaxes,  and  the  making 
of  one  was  an  important  religious  oeremeny. 
TIm  time  and  omens  bong  all  right, 
pmyen  and  &stingB  were  made,  and  then 
the  blaidcsmitJiand  aTbngpriert  weraabat 
up  alone  together  tiB  the  job  was  fioiahed. 
Here  we  seem  to  have  tiie  root  of  an  old 
tradition  aaumg  smiths  tist  none  hat  the 
udttated  sboold  witnesB  the  f  orgitq;  of  a 
masterpiscd. 

When  the  pickaxe  was  made,  gnat 
precautious  were  taken  that  no  shadow 
ndgfab  &U  on  it  befara  it  bad  been  con- 
eeoiated,  and  rendw  it  nseless. 

To  conseotate  it,  they  first  buried  it, 
and  then  dng  it  op  and  put  ft  into  a 
twass  box;  uien  it  was  tueo  out  and 
washed  in  holy  sngar-and-water,  m  mitk, 
and  in  rioeepiriL  Seven  crimson  spots 
were  then  pat  on  it.    Lastly,  a  fiie  was 
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mftde  (rf  nuuigostoTM,  and  ibe  pickaxe 
placed  in  a  dish  with  eocoumts  and  BpiJ^a, 
Tiien  it  was  pasted  seven  titnea  tturonga  the 
Qame,  and  the  rite  waa  oompleto.  It  only 
remained  to  aioertain  tbe  goodwill  of  the 
godden,  {«r  whidi  ti»»  ohi^  priest  put  a 
cocoMiat  on  the  ground,  and  taking  the 
pickaxe  in  his  hand,  loodly  called  on  Davee, 
and  then  stroek  the  coooanat. 

If  he  broke  it,  it  was  a  good  omsn,  and 
alt  present  bowed  towwds  tbe  west ;  if  he 
failed,  it  was  bad,  and  no  mote  coold  be 
d(me  Ux  that  time. 

Hie  pickuce  wM  a  fetish,  or  holy  thing. 
When  buried  in  the  earth,  tt  woud  torn 
and  point  in  the  diiection  an  expedition 
ought  to  take.  An  oidh  sworn  on  it  waa 
inviolabla  If  an^  man  failed  to  keep  it, 
a  Thng  told  Captain  Sleenun,  Dayee  wonld 
twist  his  neck  round  and  ronud  till  he  died 

This  Captun  Sleenun  waa  an  Indian 
ma^tnte  who  waa  very  active  in  dis- 
covering and  rooting  ottt  Thugs.  His 
i^wrte  to  Government,  between  1630 
and  1835,  ate,  in  spite  of  their  hor- 
rible disclomres,  hi^^  interesting.  He 
also  oonpikd  a  vocabalary  of  Thi^ee. 
All  bis  information  was  obtained  bom 
niag  ap^vers,  some  of  them  penons  of 
snpeiiw  intdlhuooe  and  ptriished  maoners. 

In  winter,  I^ogi  pretended  to  follow 
different  occupations,  and  in  sonimer  set 
oat  oa  their  strangling  expeditiom.  Some- 
times they  travelled  in  small  parties, 
at  othw  times  in  bands  of  a  hundred, 
or  even  two  hundred  atitHig.  If  a 
Biditary  passet^ncr  was  overtakes,  his  fate 
was  sealed.  SevetfJ  Thugs  would  creep 
up  b^ind  him,  seize  bis  «naa  and  legs, 
twist  the  haadkeichief  round  his  neck,  and 
throw  him  to  the  ground  a  corpse. 

They  often  disgoised  tbeuiselves  as 
mercbaats,  artisans,  soldiMrs,  and  pikrims. 

Tlinr  soonta,  going  on  in  advance, 
entered  the  towns,  and  learned  what 
travellen  were  on  the  road,  their  numbers, 
apparent  wealth,  and  whether  armed  or 
otberfrise.  Witb  thsm  the  Thugs  wonld 
mingle  like  harmless  wayfarers ;  gradually, 
and  without  excitiog  sosiHcion,  each 
baveller  would  be  placed  between  a  sham- 
shea  and  a  bburtote,  who,  at  a  given 
signal,  would  sefse  upon  the  victim  and 
draw  tight  the  deadly  aooae.  Not  onfre- 
qnently,  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  eluldien,  who 
had  banded  togetiier  for  mntoal  safety,  has 
beoi  thus  in  a  tew  stlnatee  destroyed 

In  burying  the  dead,  the  Thugs  first 
broke  all  the  iointa,  and  then  rinpod  open 


the  bodies,  lest  these,  by  swelling,  should 
crack  the  earth  above,  and  be  scented  out 
by  the  jackals.  If  possible,  they  dog  the 
graves  in  the  jungle,  bat,  if  the  ground 
waa  opm,  they  would  encamp  and  light 
fires  to  dry  the  damp,  freshly-turned  earth. 
Nothing  waa  ever  left  to  chano&  The 
travellers'  graves  were  often  dug  before- 
hand in  some  lonely  jungle  near  which 
they  had  to  pass. 

There  was  no  instance  on  record  of 
Thugs  having  been  seen  at  thtit  work.  If 
any  ever  did  so  see  them,  they  shared  un 
doubtfldly  the  common  fate. 

It  was  the  first  article  of  their  creed  to 
shed  no  blood ;  the  swift,  silent  noose  alone 
did  tiu  work.  Another  rule  was,  never  to 
kill  anyone  near  his  homa 

Besidee  tiie  land  Thugs,  there  were  the 
Pangoos,  or  water  Tho^,  who  plied  their 
trade  in  boats  on  the  nvera,  pretending  to 
convey  passengers — generally  pilgrims  — 
or  to  take  ap  tired  wayfarers  out  of  mare 
charity.  At  night  they  would  arise  and 
straiwle  them,  and  tiirow  their  bodies  over- 
board to  be  devoured  by  the  crocodiles. 

There  seems  to  be  something  peculiarly 
malignant  and  devilish  in  this  waking 
peo|ue  up  to  be  strangled.  In  tbe  house, 
they  wonld  shake  the  sleeper,  and  shout 
in  his  ear  that  a  scor^on — or,  if  it  wero 
out  of  doca,  that  a  snake — had  crept  into 
his  clothes :  any  sadden,  fearful  alarm,  to 
terrify  and  oomttsa  him;  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  gwping  for  the  breath  of 
his  life,  and  the  next  was  a  corpse. 

A  i^ief  Thug  was  once  asked  if  he  never 
feU  remorse  for  his  deeds,  "  Does  anyone," 
he  replied, "  feel  remotse  for  having  worked 
at  tbe  calUne  which  God  has  aeeigned  to 
him  1  It  is,  in  reality,  God  viho  kills  aU, 
and  no  one  dies  before  his  time." 

Another  said  that  the  taste  of  the  goor 
or  holy  sugar  olianged  man's  natun — ^it 
would  change  a  beast  This  man  had  left 
Thuggee  and  got  on  well- in  the  world,  but 
he  could  not  forget  the  taste  of  the  goor, 
and  ntnmed  to  oe  a  Thug. 

Many  Thags,  especially  one  Zolfokar,  a 
chief  leader  among  them,  ascribed  the 
evils  which  had  overti^en  the  sect  to  im- 
piety, to  the  neglect  of  Davee,  and  to  the 
IdlliDg  of  wvBtfsa,  a  thing  never  done  by 
the  ancient  Thi^ 

"Ah,"  he  said^  "once  we  bad  roligion, 
now  we  have  lost  it,  and  mmt  suffer  the 
penalty  of  odr  sins.  Bat  Davee  never 
forsook  OS  till  we  foieook  her," 

Another  kind  of  Thugs  selected  tb«r 
victims  f^m  the  poor,  mmrderine  them  for 
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the  sake  of  their  chOdreo,  whom  they 
afterwftrdB  sold,  oipecudty  beantifnl  gills, 
for  good  prices  in  the  luve  cities.  The 
tiro  oenttes  of  their  operations  were  Delhi 
and  Bhnrtpore.  Besiaee  Dkree,  they  hsd 
a  prophet  Megponna,  who  had  been  a 
heimit  of  extnordinary  aaoetity,  and  a 
great  worker  of  miracleiL 

A  notorioDB  Thug  chief  was  Ferin^ea, 
who  was  arrested  at  Sanrir  in  1830.  This 
most  atnMUooB  sconndru  oonfesaed  to  lo 
many  marders  that  his  statements  were  in 
a  great  meaaore  disbelieved,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  strangling  of  three  parties  of 
travellers  by  himself  and  his  comrades 
some  years  before.  At  his  reqoest  the 
ground  at  three  different  spots  which  he 
carefully  pointed  ont  was  dug  up.  It  was 
then  covered  with  grass  and  bashes  of  old 
growth,  bnt  on  reaohlng  a  certain  depth  the 
fdceletoDB  were  found  jost  as  Feringhea  had 
Bud. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  preaent  century 
there  were  supposed  to  be  ten  thonsand 
Thags  in  all  India,  who  annually  mur- 
dered thirty  thousand  people.  Between 
the  years  1836  and  1837,  more  than  nine- 
teen hundred  were  hanged  or  imprisoned 
in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal.  Thuggee 
is  considend,  then,  to  have  receivedlts 
death-blow,  and  to  have  become  within 
ten  years  afterwards  quite  extinct 

Bnt  ancient  ctutoms  die  hard  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  not  impossiUe  that  in  the 
remote  parts  of  India,  especiaily  in  the 
native  principalities,  it  may  linger  even  yet 

Of  Uie  thousands  of  persona  who  dis- 
appear annually  in  India,  there  are  many 
of  whom  their  friends  only  know  that  they 
were  and  are  not  Wild  beasts  they 
suppose  have  destroyed  them ;  but  it  may 
be  that  on  some  londy  road  they  have 
encountered  a  savage  more  crafty  and 
relentless  than  even  the  man-eater  or 
hooded  snake. 


-    EUSSET  AMD  GREEN. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAFTSRS.      CHAPTXB  IIL 

Mention  was  made,  at  an  early  stage 
of  this  veradoos  chronicle,  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Bunch,  a  gentleman  of  artistic  tastes,  who 
occupied  Mrs.  Perks's  first-floor,  and  was 
by  her  consulted  as  to  the  presentation  to 
Miss  Eennett  of  the  Rev.  John.  Miss 
Kennett  came  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Bunch,  in  one  way  or  another — more, 
indeed,  than  she  ever  saw  of  the  other 
lodgers  with  whom  the  house  was  pscked, 
collectively.   She  passed  him  on  the  stairs, 


or  in  the  street,  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  house,  pretty  nearly  every  morning, 
as  she  betook  herself  to  her  duly  interview 
with  iira,  Travera ;  and  it  was  rarely  the 
case  that  she  got  back  to  her  own  room, 
when  her  day's  labour  was  over,  without 
seeing  him  a  second  time.  This  dieam- 
stanoe,  to  one  a  little  more  sophisticated 
in  the  waya  of  town  life  in  general,  and  of 
such  quarters  as  Witliam  Street  in  pa^ 
ticular,  than  wsa  Miss  Kennett,  would 
certainly  have  aroused  suapidon.  And 
when  the  luipecter  is  a  young  lady  of 
considerable  personal  attractions,  and  tiie 
suspected  a  young  man  ot  artistic  pur- 
suits, and,  therefore,  with  a  faculty  for 
the  admiration  of  the  beautiful,  the  dUr 
racter  of  the  suspicion  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Bat  it  never  entered  Miss  Keuuett's  mind 
to  conceive  that  it  was  by  any  other  cause 
tiata  accident  ttiat  Mr.  Bunch  found  so  many 
opportunities  of  momentarilv  relieving  his 
hwd  of  the  weight  of  the  sdled  white  deer- 
stalker which  so  constantly  decorated  it 
For  Mr.  Bunch  shared  his  landlady's  faeol^ 
of  knowing  a  lady  when  he  saw  one,  and 
the  "coup  de  chapean  "  with  which  he  never 
failed  to  greet  ner  was  beantafiil  to  sea 
It  spoke  a  respectful,  artistic  admiration,  a 
recwniUon  of  sodal  sapnioriliy,  while  the 
famuiar  jerk  of  the  head  and  enooun^tng 
smile  wbuh  always  acoompanled  Hie  action, 
softened  its  more  dignified  attrlbntea. 
About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Bunch  began  to 
pay  more  attention  to  his  person  than 
it  had  hitherto  been  his  habit  to  do,  and  to 
indulge  in  such  cheap  sartorial  splen- 
dours as  were  witiiin  the  purchasing  poww 
of  his  meagre  pnrs&  He  sported  a  tie  of 
a  beautiful  arsenical  green,  and  had  his 
boots  blacked  twice  a  week.  These  ont- 
ward  and  visible  rigns  of  moral  perturba^ 
tion  would  not  have  been  lost  upon  any 
native  damsel  of  Paradise  Stroet  as  they 
were  upon  Miss  Kennett;  bnt  the  sad 
little  smOe  and  bow  which  Mr.  Bunch's 
magnificent  salute  received  as  its  sole 
answer  was  all  the  rec<^;nition  it  and  his 
new-bom  splendours  of  costome  receiT«d. 

"  It  can't  be  the  parson,"  said  Mr.  Bunch 
to  himself.  "  He  aint  been  round  here  for 
a  fortni't "  Mr.  Bunch  was  perplexed.  It 
did  not  accord  with  his  scheme  of  things 
that  so  much  beauty  should  walk  the  world 
unclaimed  and  unprotected.  "  And  there's 
nobody  io  tliat  'oose  in  Beatrice  Place  but 
two  old  women.  Old  women  1  Yah  1— 
vriiat's  she  want  to  waste  her  time  like  that 
iott" 

Mr.  Bunch  was  wroth  at  tliis  inexplio- 
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kbie  fdly.  At  firat  the  litU«  smile  with 
which  Miss  Keuiatt  had  replied  to  hii 
Hiato  hftd  comforted  and  eneonnged  him, 
bat  were  Uiings  to  stop  at  tiiat  pass  for 
ever  1  Sar«If  anf  f oong  lady,  onhamperod 
bf  a  prior  attaclunent,  most  have  read  the 
meaoioK  of  his  smiles — most  hare  known 
better  than  to  fancy  that  a  man  with  work 
to  do  had  no  object  in  thus  persistently 
throwing  himself  u  her  way.  Mr.Bnnchwas 
qnite  wUHng  to  allow  that  advances  shonld 
first  be  made  ft«m  his  side,  but  he  sorely 
felt  the  need  of  a  little  eoconi^ement 

There  were  ways  and  means,  he  argued 
with  himself,  by  which  the  most  modest  of 
yooDg  women  conld  eniren  her  willing- 
neas  to  "  keep  company  "^  with  a  yonng  man 
whose  desiies  that  way  were  evident  as 
wne  Ids  own.  For  Bonch  was  a  bit  of  a 
Don  Jnan  in  the  eyes  of  Paradise  Street, 
and  had  had  many  innocently  amorons  ex- 
periences of  the  ladies  of  that  quarter ;  and 
he  contrasted  Miss  Kennett's  bearing  with 
(hose  of  his  former  flamee,  finding  no 
encoarmement  in  the  comparisoD.  Had 
not  Misa  Price,  the  comely  barmaid  at  The 
Wellington,  now  the  prond  bride  of  an 
opoleot  yonng  stocklnwcert  mingling  with 
the  titled  of  tiie  land  at  her  hasoand'a 
mannon  at  Talse  Hill — had  not  she,  the 
eironmspectness  of  vliose  condact  might  be 
upheld  as  an  example  to  all  possible  bar- 
maids, entrosted  Mr.  Bonch  with  letters  to 
post  for  her,  sad  rewarded  his  attachment 
with  other  small  commissions  expressing 
recognition  of  and  confidence  in  his  as  yet 
iuiq>oken  affection  t  Had  not  Miss  Tamer, 
the  greengrocer's  daughter  (a  less  shining 
example,  certainly,  for  she  had  only  married 
the  b^er  at  Uie  comer,  bnt  yet  a  most 
discreet  yoang  woman),  entrusted  to  him 
the  quellmg  of  a  distasteful  suitor  from  the 
neigbboating  barracks,  and,  on  one  blissfol 
occasion,  sent  him  a  valentine  1  Miss 
Kennett  gave  him  no  letters  to  post,  no 
commissions  to  execute,  no  despised  or  un- 
welcoma  foUover  to  vanquish,  and  had  sent 
him  no  valendne.  He  had  received  bat  that 
sad  litUe  smile  and  bow  in  recognition  of  all 
his  labour  and  expense,  tlte  time  wasted  at 
the  streetcorner,  wuting  for  her  morning 
and  evening,  the  boot-poush,  and  the  beaa- 
tiftil  cravat.  Did  she  think  cravats  cost 
nothing,  and  that  boot-blacks  dispensed 
Day  and  Martin  and  elbow-grease  gratis  I 
And  if  a  lady  wouldn't  givea  core  the  tip, 
what  was  he  to  do )  Mr,  Bonch,  driven  to 
extremity,  cleaned  his  nails  and  mounted 
false  cufis  and  a  homicidal  collar,  and  still 
the  fair  one  was  cor. 


Mary  Kennett  went  her  own  qmet  way, 
unwittmg  of  all  this,  and  so  nntroabled  by  it 
The  days  slipped  by,  almost  unmarked  in 
their  monotonoua  luuness  one  to  another. 


The  salary  she  received  from  Mrs.  Travers 
for  her  duty  attendance  upon  her,  small  as 
it  was,  was  still  more  tiian  enough  for  her 
exceedingly  sunple  needs,  and,  with  all 
sordid  care  for  the  future,  some  little  of  her 
habitual  meluicholy  had  passed  away,  and 
left  her  witli  a  settled  content  which  was 
almost  cheerful — which  was,  at  all  events, 
as  far  removed  from  sadness  as  from 
gaiety.  She  made  no  new  aoquointances, 
and  umarently  desired  none,  living  her 
life  of  lMm«n  routine  from  day  to  day. 
What  thoughts  of  a  brighter  and  more 
easeful  existence,  experienced  or  imagined, 
she  may  have  had,  remained  unexpressed. 
To  whom,  indeed,  might  she  have  confided 
themi  Mrs.  Travers — sittiDg  in  stony 
resignation  by  her  dismanUed  hear^, 
waiting  the  wished-for  end,  dreamiog 
again  uie  hopes  and  disappointments,  joys 
wd  sorrows,  of  a  life  which  to  Mary  was 
but  one  of  the  mDlion  of  sealed  mysterions 
histories  which  go  to  make  m  London — 
gave  no  confidences  and  asked  done.  She 
was  kind,  with  that  cold  kindness  which 
hw  age  and  life  of  solitary,  troubled 
thought  permitted.  She  spoke  of  resigna- 
tion, never  of  hope,  except  it  were  in  the 
life  to  come ;  of  prayer,  of  patience,  never  of 
love,  of  joy,  of  a  h^py  future  upon  that 
world  which  had  fallen  away  from  her  and 
left  her  there,  a  ghost  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  bat  the  spectres  of  her  own  troubled 
past  to  bear  her  company  while  still  she 
bore  the  burden  of  the  flesh.  That  Mary 
should  be  pale  and  qaiet,  that,  with  i^ 
the  wealth  of  hope,  and  love,  and  joy  in 
expectation  which  belong  to  youth,  she 
should  yet  be  companionless  and  unloved, 
were  to  her  things  which  asked  for  pity 
and  tenderness,  but  which  seemed  to  her 
stem  thought  no  subject  of  surprise  or 
wonder.  Trouble  was  the  lot  of  all,  and 
all  that  yoang  or  old  might  do  was  to  bend 
in  resignation  to  the  burden,  and  pray 
for  strength  to  bear  it  to  the  end.  So 
confidence  between  her  and  Mary  was 
impoE^ble,  and  of  all  her  measre  present 
acquaintance  there  remained  only  the  Bev. 
John,a  clergyman,  certunly.and,  according 
to  Mftry's  views,  a  most  admirable  one,  but 
one  in  whom,  fi^m  his  age  and  the  short- 
ness of  their  knowledge  of  each  o^r,  she 
shrank  from  eonfidi^  to  too  great  an 
extent  And,  for  his  part,  he  asked  no 
confidences,  and,  in  fact,  tacitlv  avoided 
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tbem,  preferring  to  offer  wh&t  practjckl 
kindness  lay  in  his  power  to  prying,  in 
hu  quklity  of  spiritaal  adviser,  into  mis- 
fortones  which  ne  would  probaUy  hAv« 
been  totally  unable  to  relieve.  Such 
servicea  as  he  conid  render  once  performed, 
he  left  the  girl  to  her  own  devices,  leavbg 
with  her  the  knowledge  that  in  all  con- 
tingencies in  which  a  man's  hand  or  head 
could  be  of  any  avail  to  her,  she  had  but  to 
call  him  to  her  aide. 

It  befell  upon  a  CMrtain  summer  evening 
that  a  somewhat  singular  event  cune  to 
pass,  which,  alight  in  iteelf,  was  yet  a  link 
in  the  tangled  cbm  which  I  have  made  it 
my  task  to  unravoL  Mary  had  passed  the 
day — as  she  had  passed  many  previously — 
in  that  bare  room  in  the  house  in  Bea^ice 
Place.  It  was  wann  wuumer  veaUter  now, 
but  the  fire  still  burned  soUeiily  beneath 
its  hood  of  grey  ashes,  and  the  bent  figure 
before  it  Btnl  bore  the  heavy  envelope  of 
shawls  and  wraps  which  it  had  worn  on  the 
dav  when  Mary  had  first  beheldiL  Every- 
thing was  unohanged ;  the  swift  foot  of  Time, 
which  left  such  deep  imprints  elaewhere, 
seemed  here  to  have  disamuged  no  speck 
of  dnat  upon  the  floor,  to  have  abakeo  not 
BO  much  as  a  cobweb  in  the  empty  and 
negleeted  comers.  The  dreamy  attnoephere 
of  the  place,  in  which  all  seemed  straiiz^ 
weird,  and  unreal,  waa  unchanged,  and  for 
hours  the  only  sound  which  bad  varied 
the  miHiotonoui  ticking  of  the  clock  had 
been  Maiy's  voice  as  ahe  read  from  tlie 
heavy  Bible  to  that  silent  and  unUatening 
figure  on  tlte  hearth.  It  waa  close  upon 
four  o'clock,  and  her  daily  taak  wit  nearly 
done,  when  suddenly  she  was  startled  by  a 
cry,  and,  lioing  quicUy  from  her  seat,  beheld 
Mrs.  Travera  atanding  erect  with  out- 
stretfihed  hands,  and  eyes  fixed  with  a  wild 
atare  on  empty  space. 

"  Roland ! " 

There  waa  no  mistaking  the  word,  saA 
the  voice  and  accent  wtui  which  it  waa 
spoken  were  those  of  agony  and  shaine. 
And  while  the  girl  stood  looking  at  her, 
frozen  with  fear  beyond  tba  power  of 
speech  or  actios,  Mrs.  Travers  fell  back 
heavily  into  her  seat,  and  turning  her  face 
towuda  her  cobimiuou,  spoke  again : 

"A  jealona  God,  visiUng  the  ains  of 
the  chilarea  upon  the  fathers." 

The  face  and  voice  with  which  ahe  apoke 
that  travesty  of  the  aacred  words  were 
terrible  to  see  and  bear.  There  was  a  Ifwg 
pause  before  ahe  spoke  ^in,  and  then  her 
voice  had  regained  its  own  changeless 
accent,  monotonous  and  hollow. 


"Go,"  die  said;  "leave  me  to  mjeeU. 
If  I  luive  said  anythi^  you  could  not 
undwstand,  forget  it  w  now,  and  come 
aguu  to-morrow." 

CHAPTER  IV. 
When  Mary  arrived  ttiat  evfliung  before 
the  door  of  Number  Eighty^une^  Paradise 
Street,  she  diseovered  Hr.  Bonoh  (here 
before  her,  in  the  act  of  admitting  himself 
with  a  latchkey.  The  artist's  appeanuioe, 
since  she  had  last  beheld  him  that  morn- 
ing on  leaving  the  hooie — he  had  been 
posted,  as  usual,  at  the  comec  of  tiie 
street,  and  had  beatowed  upon  her  the 
invariable  salute,  with  the  invariable 
result — had  undergone  a  marked  improve- 
ment. He  had  on  a  new  and  complete 
suit  of  tweed,  obvioosly,  from  the  obmnats 
creases  whldi  decorated  the  legi  and  arm^ 
of  the  "reach -me -down"  variety,  but 
better  fitting,  and  of  a  quiekn  out  and 
pattern  than  the  veatanenta  he  had  hitherto 
patrouised;  and  he  had  a  new  tall  hat, 
white,  with  a  broad  black  baad,  BMohed, 
like  the  predeceaaor  it  had  replaced,  at  the 
exb-emebackof  his  head;  aodbecatned 
annnframed  picture  enveloped  id  bnwn- 
paper  under  hu  arm  Uifle;qrre8riondidnot 
betrur  that  salaafactio&  whiab  bis  newly- 
foond  sartorial  grandeur  night  have  joati- 
fied  one  in  ejecting,  bat  was  at  once 
diadainM  and  aggreeaive,  and  he  carried 
the  abort  wooden  pipe,  whioh  deoorated  his 
oonnteuanee,  npaide  down  at  an  angle 
which  imitated  tba  elevatioa  of  his  noae,  and 
expressed  sooni  and  oontnmely.  BehoUUnc 
Mias  Kennett,  he  left  the  door  tq^  behind 
him,  and  preoeded  her  opstairs  as  far  as 
the  first  mding,  where  he  turned  and 
addressed  her. 

"  I  Bay,"  he  demanded,  with  no  piefaoi 
or  exordium,  "  do  you  know  anything 
about  picturea  1 " 

Mary  reaponded  caattoariy  that  Bbe  had 
aeen  a  good  many. 

"  Do  you  know  a  good  one  when  you 
see  it  J"  he  asked.  "Because  if  yoo  do, 
bow's  yonr  time,  so  don't  n^tect  It^.  or 
you'll  never  know  what  ycm've  mined. 
Come  aloitt  Id  here." 

He  kicked  op«i  a  room  door,  and 
entwed,  Mary  following.  The  room  was 
carpetlees  and  onfumuhed,  save  for  a 
miraoulonBly  small  bed  in  me  comer,  a 
wadihand-Mand  in  imitation  ua^e,  two 
chairs,  a  rioketgr  deal  table  with  red  l^s,  a 
rheamatic  easel ;  and  two  fly  -  blown 
silhouettea  of  somebody's  deoeased  ida- 
tions  hung  upon  the  wall    There  was  a 
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sickly  scent  of  paints  uid  varnishes  in  the 
air,  and  the  vindows  were  less  clean  than 
they  migM  have  been.  The  young  man 
pUoted  one  oE  the  chain  at  an  angle  with 
the  light  with  a'qaite  unneceeaary  amount 
of  noisy  eneigr,  and  having  freed  the 
picture  he  earned  from  its  envelope  of 
brown-pwer,  placed  it  on  the  chair,  and 
demmdea; 

"  Tiiere  t  what  do  you  think  of  that  1 " 

It  was  a  {Hctnre  of  somewhat  peooliar 
character.  It  represented  a  table  spread 
with  a  green  olotb,  upon  which  was  set  a 
plate  of  green  eairtbenware,  and  on  that 
were  piled  green  apples,  green  filberts, 
green  pears,  and  a  green  lettuce,  which 
gave  the  totHwnsitive  beholder  colic,  tooth- 
ache, and  goose-skin  to  look  upon.  They 
looked  about  as  eatable  as  tin,  and  their 
tints  had  apparently  been  studied  from 
variations  of  tiie  colour  of  Mr.  Boncb's 
necktift  The  artist  had  a  right  to  claim 
distinction  on  one  score.  He  nad  invested 
common  objects  with  colours  quite  un- 
known to  nature.  The  picture  had  one 
good  point,  however.  Its  drawing  was 
kborions  and  a  litUe  hard,  but  careful  and 
accurate. 

"  There ! "  repeated  the  young  man  ap- 
provingly; "  what  do  you  ttunk  (Mf  that  1 " 

Mary  did  so  much  violence  to  her  con- 
science as  to  say  that  she  thought  it  was 
very  nice. 

"  Then,"  demanded  Mr.  Bunch,  with  even 
greater  irritation  than  he  hod  yet  evinced, 
"  why  the  deuce  don't  they  buy  it  1 " 

The  query  was  of  such  a  charaoter  that 
Mary  could  only  look  hopelessly  at  its 
propounder,  and  could  iind  no  answer.  It 
was  the  first  opportunity  she  had  yet  had 
oP  observing  him  closdy.  He  was  the 
type  of  that  kind  of  man  of  which,  in 
Charles  Beade's  fine  phrase,  crowds  are 
made.  His  features  were  commonplace, 
and  somewhat  harsh,  but  the  eyes  and  chin 
wen  good  and  resolute.  His  figure  was 
stunted  and  nngracetol,  but  bi^ad  and 
straggling  as  to  build. 

"I've  carted  that  picture  about  for 
three  months,"  he  went  on.  "  There  ain't 
a  dealer  in  London  as  don't  know  it  I've 
sent  it  to  every  gallery  and  exhibition  I 
oonld  hear  o^  ana  they've  all  chu<^ed  it 
My  ancle  offers  five-and-six  on  it  Five- 
aud-siz  1  My  eye  1  Why,  I  put  three 
weeks'  good  work  into  it,  five  hours  a  day, 
and  the  fnune  cost  fifteen  bob.  I  got 
eight  on  that,"  he  added,  with  a  gleam  of 
happier  remembrance,  which  went  as 
raoidlv  as  it  came.    "  What  do  thev  mean 


by  it)  Talk  about  your  Turneraes  and 
your  Milluses  I  Look  at  that  bit  o'  colour 
there-  Did  yon  ever  see  a  green  like  that 
in  a  MilluB,  I  should  like  to  know  1 " 

Mary  replied,  truthfally,  that  she  never 
had. 

"  You  never  will,"  replied  the  artist,  not 
at  all  soothed  by  her  ready  admission. 
"There  ain't  one  of  the  lot  of  %m  as  knows 
anything  about  colour.  It's  enou^  to 
Biake  a  man  torn  atheist  to  see  how  he's 
treated  in  tlus  world."  He  spoke  as  if  he 
had  already  travelled  through  severs! 
universes,  in  each  of  which  he  had  received 
better  treatment  than  in  the  present.  "  A 
cove  might  as  well  not  work  at  all— just 
as  well  not — better,  in  fact.  It's  just  like 
Oliver  Cromwell  said  i  '  Slog  away  till  all's 
blue,  and  what  do  you  get  for  it  1 ' " 

This  ap^opriate  and  authentic  quotation 
seemed  to  soothe  htm.  He  lookra  at  his 
production  with  a  softened  eye,  and  shook 
his  head  with  the  air  of  who  has  hit  ,the 
right  naU  fairly  for  once. 

"  Never  mind,  dd  lady,"  he  continued. 
Mary  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
still  addressing  her,  but  it  was  the  picture. 
"  Never  mind !  we'll  beat  'em  yet — hollow 
as  a  drum  I  Let  'em  try  all  they  know  to 
keep  us  down ;  we're  ready  for  'em.  Four 
on,  we  will  endore  I  Yes,  sir  !  It'll  take 
'em  all  their  time  to  beat  Sam  Bunch,  and 
mora  Sam'll  get  hia  look  itt_one  of  these 
fine  days,  and  uen  we'll  see  things.  Sam'll 
roll  in  his  carriage  yet,  and  woSle  in  the 
spondoolicks  with  the  best  of  'em.  Lord ! 
what  does  a  bit  of  hardnpness  matter  now, 
to  a  man  as  has  got  a  future  before  him  1 
Nothing  at  all  It  helps  him.  Opens  his 
eyes,  and  teaches  him  his  way  about  'Pour 
etre  grand,  il  faut  souffrir.'" 

The  accent  was  hideous,  but  the  quota- 
tion was  recognisable,  and  Mary  looked  at 
bim  in  some  surprise.  He  caught  the 
glance,  and  langhed  aloud. 

"Didn't  think  I  knew  French — ehl 
Perhaps  Sam  knows  more  than  he  gets 
credit  for.  A  cove  can  he  a  gentleman — 
and  well-educated,  too,  mind  you — for  all 
he  lives  in  Paradise  Street,  W.C.  Or  a 
lady,  either !"  The  complimentary  intention 
was  obvious,  in  spite  of  granunatlcal  con- 
fusion. "  Don't  you  be  afraid  o'  me,  miss," 
continued  Mr.  Bunch ;  "  there's  no  harm 
in  me.  Only  when  a  gentleman  meets  a 
lady,  a  bit — a  bit  off  colonr  like,"  he  in- 
sinuated this  with  great  delicacy,  "when 
he's  a  bit  off  colonr  himself — why,  they 
should  be  neighbourly,  shouldn't  they  t " 

Morv  assented,  wonderinz    what    was 
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ooming  next.  Mr.  Banoh  wm  beguming 
tob«  annuing. 

"  There'e  mui^  a  lady  and  geDtieman 
met  afore  now,  in  Queer  Street — hard-np, 
I  meaDi'mias,  joa  know — as  have  got  on 
wonderfol  well  together,  aa  —  as  have 
lived  to  be  prond  of  each  other  afterwardi. 
Whf ,  there  was  Flaxman — though  he  waa 
onl7  a  ecnlptor,  of  conne — ^met  his  wife 
when  they  was  both  so  hard  np  at  they 
could  haraly  teed  'enuelres;  and  see  what 
a  couple  Uiey  was  I " 

Mr.  Bunch  was  progresnng  at  such  a  rate 
now,  that  h«  was  nst  ceasing  to  be  amuting, 
and  getting  rather  terrifying.  Haiy  owned 
not  only  a  tender  heart,  but,  a  rarer  quality 
in  women,  a  sense  of  homoor.  The  latter 
gift  had  had  few  opportunities  of  cultiva- 
tion or  display  lately,  bot  it  existed,  and  it 
and  the  deure  to  stay  Mr.  Bonoh  from 
his  evident  intention  as  kindly  and  with 
as  little  unnecessary  onielty  as  possible, 
played,  between  them,  sad  havoc  with  her 
feeliDgH. 

"  Taere  is  another  pietoie  here,"  she  sud, 
tnrning  to  the  easel    "  May  I  look  at  it  t " 

"  I'd  rather  yoa  didn't,"  answered  Bunch 
rapidly,  with  a  restraining  hand  npon  the 
cloth  which  corered  it.  "  It's  a  nospital 
subject." 

"  A  what  1 "  asked  Mary. 

"A  hospital  subject,"  repeated  Mr. 
Bonch.  "When  they  get  an  interesting 
case,  anything  peculiar,  they  like  to  have 
it  painted.  One  of  the  Burseons  at  St. 
Thomas's  is  a  pal  of  mine,  and  he's  given 
me  a  job  or  two  in  that  way.  Took  one 
'ome  this  morning  Two  pun  ten  I  got 
for  it.  Bought  these  clothes  with  some  of 
it.  Treat— eh  1  Nobby  I  What  do  you 
think  I  gre  for  'em,  now  1  You'd  never 
gnesa.  Twenty-five  bob  for  tiie  lot,  hat 
and  all,  and  six  and  a  kick  for  the  boots," 
He  was  really  a  enrprisingly  vulgar  yonng 
man.  "  Lor'  bless  yon,  a  chap  as  knows 
the  ropes  can  dress  like  a  toff  for  next  to 
nothing.  And  I'm  a  steady  diap,  too.  No 
larks— never  drink.  Always  at  work. 
Why,  though  I  say  it,  there's  heaps  o'  gals 
as'd  jump  at  met" 

"  Mr.  Bunch,"  said  Mary  with  creditable 
gravity,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  approaching 
a  rabject  on  which  we  shall  not  agree." 
Mr.  Bunch  took  off  the  tall  white  hat  and 
scrutinised  its  lining  with  intent  interest. 
"Neighbours  should  avoid  disagreement 
if  possible,  if  they  wish  to  remain  good 
friends." 


"Well,"  said  Mr.  Bonoh,  not  by  any 
means  wtth  all  his  old  fluency,  "  I — I  don  ( 
mean,  as  a  inan  may  say — mimediate.  I 
don't  expect  thab  How  could  II  Of  course 
we  ehoutd  keep  company  a  bit  first,  so  ss 
to  see  a  bit  more  of  each  other.  Beoause 
— well,  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  yon  m^t 
not  salt,  aftw  aU." 

"I  am  veiT  mnch  afraid  I  should  not 
smt,"  replied  Uiu  Kennett. 

"  And,  bendes,"  oontinaed  Mr.  Bunch, 
"  a  cove — I  mean  a  gentleman — can't  marry 
on  two  and  foorpenoe  and  a  lat^-key. 
And  then  there's  fnmitar&  No.  It  oooMn't 
be  done  yet.  But  yon  might  think  about 
it,  miss." 

'*!  should  seriooily  advise  yon  not  to 
think  about  it,  Mr.  Bunch,"  said  Mary. 
"  Please  say  no  more,"  for  hs  opened  his 
lips  as  if  to  speak.  "  I  hope  von  will  find 
a  girl  to  suit  you — a  good  giri,  who  will 
understand  yonr  ambitions  and  be  wortiiy 
of  ^e  position  you  will  win  for  her." 

"  Do  yon  tlunk  as  I  shall  knock  'em, 
some  day,  theni"  demanded  the  artist 
eagerly. 

"Who  knowst"  asked  Mary,  "averaging" 
the  meaning  of  the  onfamiliar  puaM. 
"  But  you  must  work." 

"Oh,  111  work,"  responded  the  arUst 
"Never  you  fear  that.  And  there's  big 
prizes  in  art,  mind  yoo.  There's  men 
making  thousands  a  year  ont  of  it." 

"  1  hope  you  will  become  one  of  them 
some  day,"  answered  Maiy  quickly.  Mr. 
Bunch's  vivid  inu^jnation  already  pictured 
htm  to  himself  as  one  of  the  Forty — the 
President,  perhaps;  and  Mary  saw  that 
this  golden  dream  was  emboldening  him  to 
a  seeond  attack.  "  And  now  I  most  say 
good-afternoon,  Mr.  Bnudh." 

"  Good-aftemoon,"  returned  the  artist 
aorrowfhlly. 

"  She's  a  stunner  1 "  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  sat  down  npon  the  litUe  bed 
and  filled  the  short  pipe.  "She  ain't 
like  the  gals  hereabout  Wonder  if  she's 
a  lady — a  real  lady — a  swell  She  talks 
like  it,  she  looks  like  it.  Knows  French. 
What  brings  a  gal  as  knows  French  in 
Paradise  Street  1  I  know  it,  but  then  I've 
lived  iu  Soha  She's  a  lady,  I  believe. 
She's  hard-Qp,  or  else  she's — no,  she  ain't 
done  anything  J  she's  hard-np — that's  it. 
Well,  I  haven't  got  my  answer  yet  One 
'  no '  ain't  much  to  a  mui  as  is  a  man. 
She'll  be  Mrs.  Buntdi  yet,  some  day,  or  I'll 
know  the  reason  why.  ',s "■' 
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Gomed  with  a  taper  id  the  fiieplaoe,  A 
whole  heap  of  aahea  lay  there — the  onlf 
lecord  of  f  uUle  rirtnei,  puerile  vices,  crushed 
hopes ;  desires,  longings,  and  aspirationa 
come  to  naught. 

Mrs.  Thome  thuiks  God  that  she  u 
drawing  near  the  end  of  her  weary  task. 
Yeb,  even  as  she  does  so,  she  asks  herself 
what  other  laak  haa  ahe  to  set  to  work 
upon  when  this  is  ended.  None,  save  that 
of  couDting  the  slow-creeping  weeks  and 
months  till  the  »eat  night  comes  which 
puts  an  end  to  aU  labour. 

Two  things  only  remained  now  to  be  done 
at  that  writing-table :  one  was  the  loanning 
of  a  packet  of  letters,  all  in  Lucy  Selwyn  s 
writing,  and  tied  caiefally  with  a  silken  cord; 
the  other  was  the  piecing  together  of  some 
tiny  fragments  of  paper  which  she  had  found 
scattered  about  the  Aoor  and  writing-table 
when  she  had  first  Mitared  Uie  room.  They 
were  evidently  the  last  morsels  of  writing 
from  Rodney's  hand  before  he  dealt  his 
death  to  bituBelC 

Hrs.  Thome  had  carefully  collected  them 
and  placed  them  on  one  side.  They  would 
take  hours  to  piece  together.  No  one  but 
a  mother,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a 
laat  mesaage  from  her  dead  son,  would  have 
undertaken  such  a  labour. 

Again  and  again  had  ahe  taken  up  the 
packet  of  Lucy's  lottera,  and  agun  and 
again  hadlaidUiem  down.  Noff,Bhouldshe 
scan  them — the  feeble,  wicked  things  that 
they  ware ! — or  should  she  commit  them, 
unread,  to  the  flames  t  She  could  picture 
to  herself  exactly  of  what  fabric  they  were 
composed — fuatian  to  their  very  last  thread, 
of  course,  with  just  that  sickly  odour  of 
romantic  sentiment  hanging  about  them 
which  girls  in  that  class  of  life  have  per- 
petually oozing  from  their  finger-tips.  Yes, 
better  bum  them.  By-aud-by,  time  or 
chance  nught  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
rewarding  this  girl  according  to  her  deserle. 
It  was  the  one  thing  in  life  to  which  she 
looked  forward  wita  any — the  faintest — 
glow  of  anticipation.  Notiiing  tiiese  lettors 
could  contain  would  weaken  ttua  purpose  of 
hers,  nothing  add  to  its  strength ;  so  let 
them  bom  for  the  worthless  traut  that  they 
were ! 

They  were  a  thick,  goodly  packet  of 
letters ;  they  would  take  a  long  time  con- 
auming  with  a  taper,  for  fire  there  was  none 
on  the  hearth.  Mrs.  Thorna  cut  the  silk 
eord,  preparing  to  tosa  them  one  by  one 
into  the  grate.  They  fell  apart  in  a.  loose 
heap.  At  the  same  moment,  there  fluttered 
out  from  beneath  the  flap  of  one  envelope 


a  tiny  scr^  of  paper,  apparently  torn  fnia 
a  lady's  puFBe-tttemorandum-book,  on  which 
was    scribbled    in    pencil    the    following 


"  Why  were  yon  not  at  Lady  Cotawold's 
last  night  1  I  have  something  to  say  to 
yoa  Don't  forget — the  Park  to-morrow 
morning — neu  t£e  Hagazina        £.  Y." 

Mrs.  lliome  had  picked  up  the  scrap  dS 
p^ter  and  mechanically  read  it  before  she 
realised  what  she  was  doing.  Then  she  sat 
staring  at  it,  as  one  might  who,  counting 
over  his  bank-notes  and  tolling  to  himself 
his  riches,  comes  suddenly  upon  an  unpaid 
bill  which  swamps  the  whole  amount. 

Lucy  Selwyn,  then,  had  not  been  the 
only  woman  who  had  held  this  poor  weak 
heart  in  thrall.  Great  Heavens — what 
revelations  were  at  hand  uoir  I 

Who  was  E.  Y.  t 

And  here  Mra.  Thome  ranraeBtally  over 
all  the  names  beginning  with  a  "  Y  "  ahe 
had  known  or  heard  of  m  aociaty. 

There  were  Uie  Youngs,  and  the  Yelver- 
tons,  and  the  Yorkes— all  in  Lady  Cota- 
wcdd's  set.  Plenty  of  girla  among  them, 
plenty  of  good  looks,  plenty  of  "  L.b"  too, 
no  doubt,  if  she  only  knew  their  cbristian- 
names.  There  was  an  Emily  Young,  and 
— Great  Heavens ! — an  Ellinor  Vorke,  the 
debutante  of  two  seasons  back,  whose 
beauty  and  grace  bad  boen  on  every  lip, 
as  well,  also,  her  coldness  and  coquet^;. 

Mrs.  Thome  sat  mutely  staring  at  the 
slip  of  paper  for  full  five  minutea.  Then, 
with  a  new  light  breaking  into  her  brain, 
she  took  up  Lucy's  letters,  and  began 
slowly  in  their  order  to  read  them.  WiUi  a 
dgb  and  a  heavy  heart  she  took  them  np^ 
with  a  deeper  sigh  and  a  heavier  heart  she 
laid  them  down,  as,  all  nowelcomed,  the 
truth  forced  itself  upon  her  that  this 
young  girl  whom  she  had  looked  upon  as 
a  D^lah,  to  be  lightly  won  and  lightly 
oast  on  one  side,  had  been  nothing  lees 
than  her  son's  good  angel  till  his  own 
weak,  wayward  hands  had  pushed  her 
out  of  his  path. 

They  were  letters  that  any  mother  might 
have  been  proud  to  call  of  her  daoghter's 
writing,  tluit  any  wife,  lookiDg  back  m 
middle  life  to  her  girlish  days,  might  have 
rejoiced  to  say:  "These  were  of  my  pen- 
ning." Letters  which  breathed  in  every 
line  the  truest,  deepest  devotion,  which 
expressed  the  girl  herself,  her  simple  pure 
wonuuhood,  as  faithfully  as  photoa^>har's 
camera  or  artist's  pencil  might  have 
done. 
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Mrs.  Tkorno  gave  a  long  sigh,  pushed 
the  letters  airay,  and  drew  the  torn  scraps 
of  paper  before  her  in  a  little  heap.  She 
iooked  at  her  candles,  she  drew  ont  her 
watch.  To  piece  that  little  heap  of  frag- 
ments into  legibility  and  coherence  meant 
honia  of  patient  labour.  So  be  it  Hours 
of  patient  labour  she  was  prepared  to 
spend  over  them.  Who  was  there  to  say 
ber  nay  if  she  chose  to  lose  her  eyesight 
in  the  task,  and  bad  to  feel  her  way  back 
to  the  dreary  house  in  Eaton  Sqnare  1 

So  the  hours  of  patient  labour  were 
expended,  and  their  result  was  some  half- 
dozen  consecntire  lines  of  Eodney's  delicate 
feminine  handwriting. 

They  ran  as  follows : 

"  To  Ellinoe  Yokke.  ' 

"My  death  lies  at  yoar  ioot.  Had  we 
never  met  I  might  have  led  a  happy  life, 
or,  at  least,  an  hononrable  (me.  I  pray 
that  none  oUier  may  have  cause  to  cane 
joa  aa  I  do  now.       Uodney  Thornk" 

These,  then,  were  Rodney's  last  words, 
words  which  he  no  donbt  intended  to  leave 
behind  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  false- 
ness of  the  woman  he  had  so  madly  loved, 
and  which  a  softer  moment — the  last  before 
death — hod  induced  him  to  tear  into  frag- 
ments. 

The  mother  sat  staring  at  it  stonily,  vet 
withal  with  a  fire  tearing  at  her  heart  that 
might  have  heated  and  cracked  marble 
itsell 

To  her  these  torn  fragments  were 
Rodney's  voice  speaking  from*  the  tomb 

At  last  words  came  to  her. 

"  *  As  I  do  now,' "  she  said,  repeat- 
ing Rodney's  words.  "My  boy,  if  you 
ate  anywhere  near  me  now,  hear  me  re- 
peat yoar  own  cnrse  upon  this  woman. 
As  I  do  now  carse  her,  aa  I  ever  will 
curse  her  til!  her  life  or  mine  shaU  end ! 
Hear  me,  Rodney,"  and  now  the  mother 
uplifted  her  face  and  raised  her  hand  on 
high  as  though  in  very  truth  her  son  bent 
over  her  as  uie  stood,  "  and  let  your  curse 
a  thousandfold  multiplied  fall  upon  me  if 
I  fail  to  pay  back  to  this  woman  the 
bitterness,  the  misery,  the  desolateness, 
she  has  brou^t  into  your  life  and  mine. 
Yea,  and  amen  I " 


SOME  NOTABLE  QUACKEEIEa 

Astonishment  is  often  ezpreeaed  at  the 
snceesB  of  quackery,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  even  in  the  present.  '  This  astonish- 


ment, however,  will  be  much  lessened  if 
one  considers  that  quackery  appeals  to  the 
ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the  invalid.  The 
two  first  -  named  classes  are,  and  always 
have  been,  largely  predominant  in  number, 
and  we  can  understand  the  feeling  with 
which  the  invalid  to  whom  the  honest 
physician  can  hold  «nt  no  h(^e  of  cure, 
turns  in  his  despair  to  the  boaeting 
empiric  who  boldly  and  unblushingly 
asserts  the  infallible  certomty  of  the 
remedy  which  he  offers  for  sale.  Then 
there  is  the  large  clsss  of  imaginary 
invalids  whose  fancy,  as  it  has  provided 
them  with  their  ailment,  can,  of  course, 
moke  it  disappear,  and  it  is  by  the  lavish 
advertisement  of  the  testimony  of  these 
idiots  that  other  victims  are  drawn  into 
the  nets  of  the  quack.  Where  there  are 
fools  to  be  plucked  there  will,  of  course, 
be  knaves  to  perform  that  operation.  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  writing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  says :  "  It  gives 
me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reform- 
ing the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I 
find  there  always  arise,  from  one  generation 
to  another,  successive  cheats  and  bubbles, 
as  natnrolly  as  beasts  of  prey  and  those 
ithich  are  to  be  their  food."  It  is  not 
oidy  in  the  cose  of  medicine  that  qnackery 
has  always  flourished.  All  the  desires  of 
humanity  in  its  punoit  of  happiness  have 
had  their  corresponding  deceitRil  promises 
of  fulfilment.  The  soul  in  its  craving  for 
a  nearer  knowledge  of  its  creator,  or  for 
some  communication  with  the  unseen 
world;  the  body  in  its  desire  for  the 
material  pleasures  of  this  life ;  have  been 
ahke  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  un- 
attainable. 

In  all  times  we  see  mankind  pursuing 
wealth,  health,  and  long  life.  The  warrior 
has  desired  immunity  from  wounds  or  a 
speedy  healing ;  the  old  man  has  dreamed 
of  perpetual  youth ;  the  young  man 
of  love;  the  woman  of  beauty.  One 
man  has  thirsted  for  gold  uiUimited, 
another  for  unbounded  knowledge. 
Qnackery  and  superstition,  therefore,  have 
never  foiled  to  rule  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  mankind,  because  they  have 
held  out  the  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  desires. 

The  andent  quacks  had  their  oracles 
and  gods,  who  spoke  by  means  of  tubes  or 
ventriloquial  pnests,  and  their  wealthy 
dupes  were  gratified  by  wonderlul  visions, 
which  probably  had  no  higher  origin  than 
the  magic  -  lantern.  The  jngglen  of 
Chaucer's  time  were  doubtless  acquainted 
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with  this  toy,  for  the  fathei  of  our  poetry 

sajB  in  his  Frankleynes  Tale : 

Fur  oft  aX  f mtea  hftve  I  wel  hard  t«yn 
That  tre|:(BtoureB,  within  no  halle  large, 
Have  made  come  in  a.  water  itnd  a  barge, 
And  in  tho  balls  rowen  up  &iid  down. 
Som  time  hath  somed  come  a  grim  lyuon  ; 
And  srim  time  floures  sprint;  aa  in  a  mede  ; 
Som  time  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  uid  redo  ; 
Sara  time  n  ciuMl  al  oi  lime  and  ston. 
And  whan  hem  liketh  voideth  it  luian  ; 
Thus  BQineth  it  to  every  manaea  sight. 

Every  discovery,  great  or  imall,  of 
previonsly  uafanown  powers  or  qualities 
in  natore  was  carefnlly  concealed  from  the 
vulgar,  and  tued  aa  a  means  of  ozuting 
wonder  and  awe.  To  quote  from  the 
Spectator:  "Tlie  art  of  managing  man- 
kind is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  little, 
and  keep  np  their  attoDtshme&t ;  to  let 
nothing  oe  tamiliar  to  them,  but  ever  to 
have  aometfung  in  tbdr  sleeve,  in  which 
they  most  tbin£  yon  are  deeper  than  Uiey 
are."  On  this  prindple  was  necessary  the 
jargon  of  the  alchemist^  his  lily  brides,  and 
red  bridwrooms,  green  dragons,  ruby  lions, 
Apollo,  Mars,  Japiter,  Satnm ;  the  ma^c 
circle,  the  fantoistic  dress,  and  quaint 
bieroelyphs  of  the  astrologer  and  wizard 
with  his  incantations,  his  chafing-dtih,  his 
stnfTed  alligators,  and  other  cnrioos 
rubbish.  Even  the  poor  starved  Apothe- 
cary of  Romeo  and  tfnliet  had 

—in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung 
An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  lU'shaped  fiahea. 

Of  all  the  blesaings  of  this  world, 
perhaps  the  most  coveted  is  long  life. 
The  rich  man  who  would  round  off  his 
fortune  with  another  t^  thousand  poonds, 
or  his  estate  with  a  few  more  meadows ; 
the  anthor  or  the  artist  who  has  not  vet 
finished  his  great  work;  the  philosopher 
who  feels  himself  as  yet  only  on  the  brink 
of  knowledge  whilst  he  feels  old  age  fast 
overtakbg  mm ;  the  statesman  who  woold 
crown  his  fame  with  one  more  great  feat 
of  lerislatJon  or  diplomacy — all  these 
aidently  desire  long  life. 

The  two  great  goals  of  the  alchemist 
were  the  elixir  of  life,  or  noiversal 
remedy,  and  the  philosopher's  stone — th^ 
is,  the  power  of  securing  immortality,  or 
at  least  a  lifetime  immensely  extended, 
and  the  posseseion  of  unlimited  wealth. 
A  very  long  life  accompanied  by  the  decay 
and  weakness  of  old  age  was,  of  coarse, 
seen  to  be  a  doubtful  blessing,  consequently 
perpetual  yontt,  or  the  power  of  com- 
mencing life  anew  as  a  yoang  man,  was 
also  part  of  this  desire.  In  their  search  after 
these  blessings,  those  ancient  students  were 


continually  melting,  burning,  separating, 
combining,  dissolving,  distilling,  and  filter- 
ing ;  now  imagining  they  had  grasped  the 
object  of  their  lifelong  search,  now  finding 
they  had  but  the  shadow.  That  wonder- 
tal  old  monk  of  the  thirteenth  oentaiy, 
Roger  Bacon — who  was  acqnunted  with  the 
Qse  of  concave  and  convex  glasses,  the 
telescope,  and  gunpowder;  wholiad  studied 
most  books  existing  in  his  time  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  lui- 
guages;  who  was  learned  in  geogr^hy, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  medicine — 
believed  that  potable  gold,  gold  dissolved 
in  nitro-hvdrochlorio  acid,  was  the  true 
elidr  of  lifa  He  told  Pope  Nicholas  the 
Fourth  a  wonderful  story  of  an  old  man  in 
Sicily,  who,  ploUKhbg  one  day,  fonnd  a 

filden  phial  j»ntaming  some  yellow  liquid, 
he  old  man,  believing  it  to  be  dew,  drank 
it  off,  and  was  immediately  tmuformed 
into  a  hale,  robust,  and  higbly-aocoa^liahsd 
youth.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  tite 
King  of  Sidly,  where  he  remained  for  Uie 
next  eighty  yeara  Raymond  Lolly,  the 
friendof  Roger  Bacon,  believed  in  sjuiits- 
of-wine  as  the  elixir ;  others  had  faith  in 
antimony;  whilst  the  arch-qoack,  Faracelsns, 
gained  money  and  fame  for  a  time  by  the 
use  of  laudanum-piUs.  Sir  Kenelm  Dtgby, 
when  visiting  ihe  celebrated  Descartes, 
spoke  regretfully  of  the  brevi^  of  life  a> 
compared  with  the  time  reqnired  for  philo- 
sophical studies.  The  Frenchman  replied 
that  "  he  had  considered  that  matter ;  to 
render  a  man  immortal  was  what  he  conid 
not  promise,  but  that  he  was  very  sure  it 
was  possible  to  lengthen  out  hu  life  to 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs;"  and  this 
opinion  was  so  far  from  being  thought 
ndicnlouB,  that  one  of  his  disciples,  when 
told  of  bis  death,  refused  to  believe  it, 
and  only  allowed  himself  to  be  oonvinoed 
at  last  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  "  mistake."  The  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  was  based  npon  the 
idea  that  all  the  metals  were  comfxised  of 
the  same  elements  in  varying  proportions, 
and  that  if  they  could  aa  beed  from  the 
impurities  with  which  they  were  contami- 
nated, they  would  at  once  assume  all  Uie 
properties  and  character  of  gold.  The 
8ul»tance  which  was  supposed  to  possess 
this  power  was  called,  "  lapis  philoio- 
phomm,"  or  philosopher's  stone,  and  was 
described  by  thoso  who  pretended  to  have 
seen  it  as  a  red  powder  having  a  peculiar 
smell.  An  ancient  formula  for  makiiw 
the  philosopher's  stone  concludes  wiu 
these  words :   "  Hios,  friend,  you  have  a 
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dercriptioD  of  the  noivertal  medicine,  not 
only  for  oaring  diseases  and  prolon^g 
life,  bat  also  for  transmuting  all  metals 
into  gold.  Gire,  tberefore,  thanka  to 
Almighty  Qod  who,  taking  ptty  on  hnman 
calamities,  has  at  last  revealed  thia  ines- 
timable treasmre,  and  made  it  known  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all." 

There  is  little  donbt  that  many  spent 
years  of  their  Utos  in  a  genuine  belief  and 
hope  that  they  would  find  tiie  secret.  Some 
in  this  vain  search  made  many  noble  and 
nsefhl  discoveriea,  others  degenerated  into 
quadra  and  swindlers,  who  osed  each 
diemical  knowledge  as  they  possessed  to 
extract  gold  from  titeir  creduooB  victimsL 
It  may  be  thought  astonistung  that  a  man 
who  ^ofeseed  to  hare  the  poww  of  making 
gcM,  shonld  be  able  to  find  people  foolish 
enoDgh  to  give  money  to  him  who  had 
"  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond 
the  draama  of  avarice,"  bat  we  may  assnme 
that  a  plaasible  story  was  always  ready, 
inch  as  his  having  exhanated  all  his  own 
fimds  jost  as  he  most  wanted  money  to 
carry  out  the  final  operations.  Soffice  it 
to  say,  auoh  victims  have  been  found  for 
hondreds  of  years,  and  we  believe  oonld 
easily  be  foond  now,  if  any  enterpridng 
Togae  shonld  care  to  revive  uiis  impostnre. 
The  trickery  of  one  of  these  scamps  is 
desoribed  by  Chancer  in  his  Chanonnes 
Yemannes  Tale.  His  first  deception  was 
to  hollow  oat  a  piece  of  charcoal,  fill  it  np 
with  filings  of  silver,  and  cover  the  hole 
with  wax.  This,  of  coarse,  bomed  in  tJie 
cracible,  woald  ensare  a  result  in  precious 
metal. 

Ont  ol  his  bosom  took  a  becheo  Dole, 
In  which  full  subtilly  was  mud  aa  hole. 
And  therdn  put  was  of  ailver  lymSiIe 
An  unce,  and  stopped  was  without  tayla 
The  bole  with  wax,  to  keep  the  lymait  in. 
In  his  second  deception  he  stirred  the 
entcibte  with   a   hollow    rod    containing 
filings  of  silver  as  befora     Finally,  after 
gatung  forty  pounds,  on  a  promise  to  show 
his  victim  the  secret,  he  disappeared.  Some- 
times these  cheats  had  a  solution  of  silver 
ID  nitric  acid,  or  an  amalgam  of  gold,  which 
they  slyly  introdoced  as  occasion  served. 
Sometimes  ^ley  made  naila  half  of  gold 
and  half  of  iron,  neatly  soldered  together 
tad    coloured    to   resemble    iron.     Tbia 
dipped    half-way   into    the    transmuting 
liqaor    made    it  appear    that   iron    was 
eunged  to  gold.    It  is  not  sarpriaing  that 
dopes   were    made  when   audi    splendid 
temptations  were  held  out  to  iJiem.    What 
▼isiona  of  splendoor  and  happiness  most 
be  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  could  listen 


with  believinij  ears  to  Bueh  a  speech  as 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Alchemist,  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Mammon  : 

ThfB  nicht  111  change 
All  that  19  metal  in  thy  house  tn  golJ  : 
And  early  in  tba  morning  will  I  ncnd 
To  nil  the  plumbers  and  the  powtarofH, 
And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to 

Lothbury 
For  all  the  copper. 

Jonson  also  gives  a  notion  of  their  jargon 
and  their  pretensions  in  the  following  lines 
of  the  same  play : 

I  can  assure  you 
He  that  baa  onca  the  Flowac  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  csll  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue 
Can  confer  honour,  love,  reipeot,  limR  life. 
(live  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory 
To  whom  he  will.    In  eicht-and -twenty  days 
111  make  an  old  man  of  foiir-soore  a  child. 
Restore  bi»  youth,  renew  him  like  an  eagle- 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed  that  the  art  of 
making  gold  might  possibly  be  discovered, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  centnry  it  was 
predicted  that  in  the  nineteenth  centnry 
the  toansmatation   of   metals   would   be 
generally    practised,  and   that  even    onr 
kitchen  utensils  would  be  made  of  the 
precious  metals. 

In  connection  with  these  quack«ies, 
there  came  into  notice,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Rosy  Gross.  That  such  a  fraternity 
as  the  Kodcmclona  really  existed  is 
extremely  donbtful,  but  the  name  was  used 
as  a  meana  of  inspiring  the  oredolooa  witii 
awe,  and,  doabtiees,  formed  a  convenient 
cover  to  many  impostures.  Many  who 
assumed  to  be  Rosicmciana  professed  to 
liave  travelled  throughout  Earope,  collect- 
ing wisdom  and  grand  secrets  from  the 
various  brothers  they  met  with.  They 
adopted  the  jargon  and  pretensions  of  the 
alchemists,  and  gave  their  order  such 
titiea  as  "  the  Immortal,"  "  Invisible," 
"Enlightened."  It  was  pretended  that 
their  founder  brought  from  P^estine  all 
the  sewets  of  nature  and  art,  inolading 
the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Eosicmcianism  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  learned  physician, 
Robert  Flndd,  who  wrote  severs!  volumes 
on  Rosiaructanism  and  the  occult  sdences, 
■  the 
Divine 


explaining,  among    other    mysteries, 
lis,  of  the  Di' 


nature  of  angels  and  devils,  < 
Being,  and  of  nmpathies  hanun  and 
divine.  He  found  some  scriptural  autho- 
rity for  most  of  his  theories,  and  even 
dumed  Moses  as  a  Rodemdan. 

The  desire  for  knowledge,  though  not 
so  strong  as  that  for  wealth  or  youth,  has 
yet  always  been  one  of  the  ruling  passiona 
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of  numkiQcL     And    whab   man    wanted 
chiefly  to  know  waa  the  &te  in  store  for 
him,  or  his,  in  the  fatnre ;  if  nay  harm 
had  befallen  him,  who  had  done  it ;  if  any 
danger  lay  before  bim,  what  waa  it,  and 
how  migbt  he  avoid  it.     Many  quackeries 
and  auperstitions  pretending  to  supply  this 
want  lutve  flouriBhed,  and  still  do  so.    The 
greatest  of  these  is  astrology.   The  reading 
of  the  fatore  from  the  atars  has  been  mac- 
tised  and  believed  in  by  all  naUons  in  all 
times,  and  in  comparatively  modem  days 
Rings  and  Qaeens  had  their  astrologers.  In 
the  civil  wars,  the  Eoondheads  had  their 
ostroli^er  —  Lilly— whilst   the   Royalists 
pinned  their  faith  to  Wharton.     Bntler,  in 
his  Hudibras,  refers  to  Lilly's  prophecies  : 
Do  not  our  great  ReFormerJi  me 
Tbia  Sidropnel  to  f  orebnde  dowb  ; 
To  write  of  victories  next  veor, 
And  cnatlcs  taken  yet  i'  tbe  oirl 
Of  luittloa  fought  at  Bea,  and  a\i\pn 
Sunk  two  years  beoce,  the  laet  ecliiiao  ! 
A  Total  overthrow  givn  tha  Kinff 
In  Cora  wall,  horse  nnd  foot,  next  Hpriuj; ; 
And  boB  he  not  iKii at- blank  foretold 
Whktse'BC  the  cluse  oonunittm  vould  ? 
Bntlear  i^o  gives,  in  the  following  lines, 
an  idea  of  some  of  the  "  baser  uses "  to 
which    these  astrologers    lowered   them- 
selves : 


That  deals  in  Dentinv's  dark  counnuli^- 

And  eaf^  opinions  of  tha  Moo    "  " 

(bom  all  people,  far  and  n< 


le  Moon  sells ; 


On  dsep  importances  repair. 
When  brass  and  pewtor  hap  to  stray. 
And  linen  shirks  out  of  the  waf  ; 
When  geese  and  pnllen  are  seduced, 
Andaowaof  sucking-pf^-a  ore  choused." 
Another  quackery  founded  on  the  love 
of  gold  was  that  of  the  divining-rod,  or 
"  vii^^nla  divina,"  which  was  a  forked 
hazel-bough.  The  beater  holding  tiie  two 
ends,  the  rod  was  supposed  to  bend 
towards  the  earth  when  over  buried 
treasure  or  a  siting  of  water.  It  was 
only  certain  people  who  were  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  power  of  being  the 
medium  by  wliich  the  qualities  of  the 
divinine-rod  could  be  manifested.  Burleigh 
received  from  Dr.  Dee,  the  learned  alchemist 
of  Queen  Elieabeth's  reign,  a  proposition  to 
search  for  mines  and  hidden  treasures  by 
this  meaoe.  Disraeli  quotes  from  the 
Life  of  Lilly,  the  Astrologer,  how  David 
Ramsay,  his  Majesty's  clockmaker,  having 
heard  of  a  great  treasure  in  the  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  came  at  midnight, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  elect,  with  the 
Mosaical  rods,  and — "on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloyster  the  hasel-rods  turned  over 
one    another."     Ramsay  had  brought  a 


great  sack  to  hold  the  treasure,  when  sud- 
denly all  the  demons  issued  oat  of  their 
beds  in  a  storm,  Uiat  "  we  verily  believejL' 
the  west  end  of  the  church  would  have 
fallen."  The  torches  were  suddenly  ex- 
tjngnished,  ^e  rods  would  not  nove,  and 
the  treasnr&feekers  returned  home  faster 
than  they  came. 

Among  the  minor  qaaclraries  trading  on 
the  desires  of  mankind,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  those  i«etending  to  inspire  and 
secure  love.  Love-philtres  were  always 
much  in  demand,  especially  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  very  powerful  and  even  poisonous 
drugs  and  herbs  entered  into  their  compo- 
sitioa,  and  they  often  cansed  the  madness 
or  death  of  the  penon  to  whom  tittiy 
were  administered.  Aamilar  cheat  was 
the  "  Powder  of  Attraction,"  wtudi  was 
supposed  to  draw  all  men  ^ter  its  pos- 
sessor. 

Of  the  quackeries  in  connection  with 
health,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is 
that  of  sympMhetJc  cores.  The  idea  of 
this  "Doctrine  of  Sympathy"  was  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  m^terioas  sym- 
pathy subsisting  between  men  and  things, 
a  curative  influence  could  be  transmitted 
to  a  person  at  a  distuice  &om  the  sup- 
posed healer.  Anything  that  had  the 
blood  of  the  wounded  on  it,  if  anointed 
with  the  sympathetic  powder,  would  suffice 
to  work  the  care.  Nay,  even  the  weapon 
that  had  given  the  wonad  might  be 
anointed,  with  the  like  curative  resalt 

We  find  this  belief  satirised  in  Hadi- 
bras  : 
For  by  bis  side  a  pouch  he  wore, 
Beplete  with  stranKe  hennoljck  powder. 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would  toldsT, 
By  skilful  chemist  with  groat  cost 
Extracted  from  a  rotten  post. 
And  again: 
'Tin  true  a  scorpion's  oil  is  aald 
To  cure  tbe  wounds  the  vermin  made  ; 
And  weapoiu,  draiaed  with  salves,  r«aton 
And  beal  the  wounds  they  gave  befura. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  in  the  Ume  of  Chari^ 
the  Second,  related  to  the  Itoyal  Society  his 
aympathetical  cure  of  an  English  mariner, 
at  Venice,  who  had  been  stabbed  in  fbar 
places,  and  bled  for  three  days  withont 
intermission.  Sir  Gilbert  sent  for  some  of 
his  blood,  dressed  it  with  the  sympathetic 
powder,  and  sent  a  man  to  swathe  the 
mariner's  wound  in  linen.  Before  he 
reached  the  house,  a  mile  distant,  all  the 
wounds  had  closed,  and  ttie  patient  was 
mnch  comforted.  In  three  days  the 
mariner  came  to  thank  his  preserver,  but 
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he  ftppeued  like  a  ghost — "  noe  bload  left 
in  hu  body." 

Sir  Keoelm  D^bj's  remulcBble  garter 
care,  so  often  referred  to,  is  related  in  bo 
qoftint  and  cironnutantial  a  manner,  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  qnote  put  of  it 
in  his  own  words.  Mr.  James  Howel  had 
received  a  very  severe  wound  in  his  hand 
endeavouiing  to  part  two  friends  who  were 
fightine.  Sir  Keneint  having  been  re- 
qaestea  to  heal  the  wound,  "  I  aiked  him 
thea  for  anything  that  had  the  blood  upon 
it,  s?  he  presently  sent  for  his  garter, 
wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound,  and 
having  called  tot  a  haaon  of  water,  as  if  I 
wooM  wash  my  hands,  I  took  a  handful  of 
powder  of  vitriol,  which  I  had  in  my  study, 
and  presently  dissolved  it.  As  soon  as  the 
bloody  garter  was  bninght  me,  I  put  it 
within  the  bason,  observing  in  the  interim 
what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking 
with  s  gentleman  in  a  comer  of  my 
chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I  was 
doing ;  but  he  started  suddenly,  as  if  he 
had  found  some  stxange  iteration  in  him- 
■elt  I  asked  him  what  he  ailed.  '  I  know 
not  what  ails  me,  bat  I  find  that  I  feel  no 
more  pain ;  methinks  that  a  pleasing  kind 
of  freshaess,  as  it  were  a  wet  cold  napkin, 
did  spread  over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken 
away  the  Inflammation  that  tormented  me 
before;'  I  replied, '  Since  you  feel  already 
BO  good  an  effect  of  my  medicameut,  I 
advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  plasters, 
only  keep  the  woand  clean,  and  in  a  mode- 
rate temper 'twixt  heat  uid  cold.'"  Sir 
Keofllm  gives  further  details,  and  stales 
that  "  in  five  or  six  days  the  wounds  were 
dcatrized  and  entirely  healed."  He  also 
informs  ns  that  the  King  and  the  Duke 
ol  Backingham  were  both  very  curious 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  this  busi- 
nesa. 

This  sympathetic  powder  made  great  pro- 
gress in  pnUic  opinion,  and  was  credited  by 
the  nu»t  leamea  men  of  the  age.  Even- 
tually some  ctmous  investigator  tried  the 
effect  of  keeping  Uie  wound  closed  up 
without  using  any  of  the  powder,  and  this 
plan  was  found  equally  emcacious. 

Robert  Fludd  ^escribed,  in  his  Mystical 
Aoatomy,  a  Cal^isticai,  Astrological,  and 
Magnetic  Ungueut,  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
a  person  at  any  distance.  This  unguent, 
mixed  with  a  drop  of  blood  from  the 
wound,  and  applied  to  the  instrument 
which  infiict«d  it,  would,  however  distant 
the  patient,  act  and  heal  by  the  virtue  of 
sympathy.  This  was  commonly  kuowu  as 
the  Weapon  Salve, 


Even  the  great  Lord  Bacon  believed  in 
the  sympathetic  curing  of  warts,  which 
wasted  away  as  the  lam  that  had  rubbed 
them  rotted  away  on  the  post  to  which  it 
was  nuled.     Hudibras's  conjuror  could 

Cius  warts  and  corno  witb  applicatian 
0[  med'ciues  to  th'  iaagjnatmii ; 
Fright  Kguea  into  doga,  nnd  Ecare 
Witb  iliym«a,  th«  tuo(luKh«  and  oatairh. 

These  last  two  lines  allude  to  the  belief 
in  the  charm,  a  form  of  words,  sometimes 
in  verse,  supposed  to  possess  some  power 
of  healing,  nnrting,  or  protecting ;  some- 
times recited,  sometimes  written  out  and 
worn  on  the  person  as  an  amulet  The 
word  Abracadabra,  written  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  on  paper  or  parchment, 
and  hung  about  the  neck,  was  con- 
sidered a  cure  for  all  kinds  of  fever. 
Among  Asiatics  the  wearing  of  charms  is 
universal  at  the  present  day.  Much-prized 
amulets  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  coins  of 
St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  marked 
with  a  cross,  and  perforated  for  faangiog 
round  the  neck ;  they  were  thought 
specially  good  against  epilepsy.  The  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  attributed  the  cure  of  a 
bfcmorrhage  to  wearing  "some  moss  from 
a  dead  man's  skulL"  Wren — ^father  of  Sir 
Christopher^  says :  "  I  have  beard  it 
avowched  by  persons  of  great  quality  con- 
temporary to  the  old  Lard  Barleigh,  Lord 
Treasurer  of  Englande,  that  he  always 
wore  a  blue  ribbon  (next  his  leg,  garter- 
wise)  studded  thick  with  these  shels  of  the 
grey  snayles,  to  allays  the  heate  of  the 
goate,  and  that  he  profest  that  hee  fouud 
manifest  relief  in  it,  and  that  if  by  chance 
hee  left  itt  off,  the  pain  would  ever  return 
most  vehemently e." 

An  amulet  which  has  its  believers  even 
in  the  present  day,  is  the  caul.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  one  ad- 
vertised for  sale.  Children  bom  with  one 
aro  supposed  to  turn  out  fortunate,  as  are 
also  the  purchasers.  It  is  believed  to  make 
the  possessor  eloquent,  and  is  considered  a 
certain  protection  against  drowning  Sir 
John  Offley,  of  Madeley  Manor,  Stafford- 
shire— whose  will  was  proved  at  Doctors' 
Commons  in  1658— devised  a  canl — which 
had  covered  him  when  bora^set  in  jewels 
to  his  daughter,  thereafter  to  her  son.  The 
caul  was  not  to  be  concealed,  or  sold  out 
of  the  family. 

A  loadstone  worn  as  an  amulet  was  said 
to  cure  headache,  whilst  one  held  in  the 
hand  gave  great  relief  in  the  gout,  and  it 
was  anciently  believed  that  powder  of 
loadstones  was    good    for    dropsies    and 
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raptmeB.  Weapoiu  toachod  with  load- 
fltoues  were  supposed  to  give  woondi  on- 
OBiially  malignant  and  difficult  to  core.  We 
are  told  that  an  ancient  King  of  Ceylon 
had  all  hia  food  eerved  in  dishes  of  load- 
stone, conceiving  he  thersby  preserved  the 
vigoai  of  youth.  Powdered  loaditone  was 
also  an  ingredient  in  love-philtres,  and  was 
mixed  in  plssters  to  draw  oat  arrow-heads, 
etc,  from  wounds. 

Many  remedies  seem  to  have  fonnd 
credence  principally  because  of  their  extra- 
ordinary or  nasty  nature.  Sir  K.  Digby 
related  that  the  calcined  powder  of  toads 
reverberated,  applied  in  bags  upon  the 
stomach  of  a  peatiferate  body,  cures  it 
by  several  applications.  Sir  Kenelm 
married  a  most  beantifiil  lady,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  her  beauty  dieted  her 
on  capons  fatted  with  the  flesh  of  vipers. 
One  u  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  fair 
subject  of  hia  experiments  died  at  an  early 
age. 

Powdered  mammies  being  difficult  to 
procure,  were,  of  course,  considared  most 
valuable  in  medicine.  Sir  T.  Browne, 
alluding  to  this,  says :  "  Mummy  is  become 
merchandise,  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and 
Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams."  Unicorn's- 
horn,  powdered,  was  an  antidote  against 
poison ;  but  this  remedy  most  have  been 
very  scarca  Another  antidote  which 
fetched  a  great  price  was  hezoar,  a 
cretion  fonad  in  the  stomachs  of  goats  and 
antelopea 

After  such  remedies  as  these,  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  belief  in  May- 
dew.  Ladies  used  to  go  out  on  the  let 
of  May,  we  are  told,  to  gather  the  dew, 
which  was  supposed  to  give  a  beautiful 
bloom  when  applied  to  their  faces.  Early 
rising  and  country  walks  are  no  had 
recipes  for  this ;  but  the  custom  could  not 
have  been  confined  to  the  1st  of  May,  for 
Pepys,  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  May  28th, 
1667,  says:  "My  wife  away  down  with 
Jane  and  W.  Hewer,  to  Woolwich,  in  order 
to  a  little  ayre,  and  to  lie  there  to-night, 
and  so  to  gather  May-dew  to-morrow 
mommg,  which  Mrs.  Turner  hath  taught 
her  il  the  only  thing  in  the  world  to  wash 
her  face  with ;  and  I  am  content  with  it" 
Can  we  wonder  that  a  later  generation 
should  believe  in  the  nostrums  of  the 
quack  who  advertised  that  be  "  by  the 
blessing,  cures  the  yellow-jaundice,  greeo- 
tickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea- 
voyages,  campaigns,  etc.,  as  some  people 
that  have  been  lama  these  thirty  years  can 
testafy," 


AFTER  THE  \VEECK. 

What  of  tbe  Dooan'a  nw  t 
The  BM  Ubs  nniling  in  the  mn, 
Tbs  gpukling  w&veletB  lup  and  run 

To  kisa  the  pabblad  shore ; 
When  ai«  tha  waves  th&t,  moout^ni  higti. 


Beneath  a  sallen  iky  t 


radark. 


How  aoft  the  west  wiod  blows  ! 
We,  sittiDe,  watch  another  >hip, 
Whoae  ■aib,  wide-apreading,  seem  to  dip 

Aod  ciuiiy  aa  ahs  p>es ; 
And  uuling  outward  from  our  sight, 
IIow  BtniDK  nbe  looks,  how  trim  and  gty ! 
How  laf 0  the  water  seeme  to-day, 

For  all  the  wreck  last  oiftDt  I 

Here,  by  the  dawn  tide  tost. 
Already  doth  the  driftwood  lie ; 
AJreat^  fades  some  mother's  eye, 

With  anffuish  for  the  lost. 
Yet  earth  rejoices  and  is  gay. 
And  yet,  thonsh  tolls  the  village  boll 
For  atraniten  dead  a  deathly  knell, 

The  sea  looks  safe  to-^Iay. 

Give  ma  thy  litUe  hand, 
Rise  np,  dear  heart,  and  let  us  go 
Through  some  green  laae  where  May  flowers 

And  sweeten  all  the  land  ; 
Come,  let  us  wander  out  of  sight 
Of  this  fair-eeeming,  treaoherons  sea. 


It  smiles  beneath  the  sky. 
As  though  its  foamy,  dimpling  waves 
Danced  o'er  delightaame  bowere,  not  graves 

Where  dead  men's  bones  do  lie ; 
It  looks  as  life  looked,  dear,  to  us, 
In  that  glad  morning  of  our  days  ; 
When  we  went  forth  in  sunny  ways 

The  world  was  smiling  thus. 

Ah,  love  !  we  suffered  wreck  j 
What  angry  winds  and  waters  dark 
Blew  over  and  engulfed  our  bark, 

And  swfipt  us  from  ber  deck  ! 
There  was  no  life-boat  to  put  out. 
No  spar  to  cling  to,  no  frail  raft 
As  refuge  from  our  drowning  craft. 

By  storm-winds  dashed  about- 


_  .  , olift 

Our  drowning  fortunes  from  the  drift. 

To  shelter  safe  and  wann  ; 
The  world  forsook  us,  love ;  our  cries 
Died  on  the  wind  of  sordid  strife. 
And  we  looked  helpless,  husband,  wife. 

Into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then  from  despair  wss  bom 
A  fonder  love,  n  deeper  trust, 
A  treasure  safe  from  moth  and  rust, 
A  scorn  of  the  world'e  ecom  ; 
Id  in  port  and  n 
tritsge  of  land ; 
I  found  a  treasure  in  thy  hand. 

And  love's  gold  in  thine  heart. 

Lean  closer,  closer,  dear, 
Now  let  the  tears  drop  if  they  will. 
The  sun  behind  is  shining  still, 

We  hid  a  truce  to  fear ; 
The  ni^t  of  wreck  is  overpast. 
And  though  we  trust  life's  sea  no  more 
We  watch  the  vwsels  from  the  shore. 

Together  to  the  lost. 
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iftbRuuj  as,  1SSS.1     4t 


From  Undi  of  ■an 


UKoaieB, 
come  uid  go, 
Uiidi  of  mo' 


But  I  have  Uwe,  beneath  tl 
Of  aU  God's  eraktmec  dean  .    , 

And  thoQ,  love,  haat  tbf  refi^  here. 
Till  all  OUT  d»yB  b«  done  t 


PLAYING  WITH   FIRE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUB  CHAPTEItS.     CHAPTER  I. 

To  thow  gneata  who  wen  in  the  secret, 
Wra.  FeatheratoDe'a  dmner-party  on  May 
3nl,  166 — ,  was  a  matter  of  no  anull 
annuement  uid  inteieat;  whilst  even  to 
thooe  who  were  mere  ontaidora,  and  on- 
acqounted  with  more  than  the  superficial 
upeeta  of  eodety,  the  occauoo  was  no 
oidinary  one.  Leonard  Dalull  was  to  be 
preaent,  after  more  than  a  year's  absence 
from  London,  and  was  to  introduce  his 
wife — a  bride  of  two  months'  standing — to 
that  nnall  portion  of  hla  friends  who  ware 
dining  with  Aba.  Featherstone. 

Those  who  wore  not  behind  the  scenes 
were  yet  a  little  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  a  nan  whose  History  of 
Italian  Literatore  had,  by  a  rare  com- 
Innatiou  of  beaaty  of  style  and  depth  of 
leamtng,  managed  both  to  captiTate  the 
general  public  and  satufy  the  learned 
critica,  wliilst  the  presence  of  his  bride 
lent  a  certun  air  of  romance  to  the  sac- 
cessfol  anther's  reappearance.  Bat  to  the 
initiated  the  occasion  was  rendered  doably 
piqnant  by  the  presence  of  a  lady  whom 
sorely  no  one  bnt  Mrs.  Featherstone  would 
have  asked  to  meet  the  bridal  couple. 
Sydonie  Marrel,  who  was  sitting  so  qmetly 
and  composedly  in  the  low  armchair, 
talking  with  Sir  Joseph  Towers,  had  been, 
as  ereryone  knew,  engird  for  some 
months  to  Leonard  DalzelL  Ereryone 
knewthia  fact — that  is,  everyone  who  knew 
anything,  amoDgat  whom  must  not  be  in- 
cluded the  hostess,  who  was  only  conscions 
of  extreme  delight  at  having  secured  two 
such  eminent  personages  for  one  dinner- 
party. 

More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  glanced  fur- 
tively, but  none  the  less  curiously,  at 
Sydonie  as  the  Dalzells  were  announced, 
but  without  result,  for  she  went  on  un- 
concernedly in  her  talk  with  Sir  Joseph, 
and  only  looked  up  when  Leonard  Dalisell 
made  hu  way  to  her  side. 

She  put  out  her  hand  cordially,  aud 
spoke  with  a  certain  suppressed  enthusiasm 
which  marked  her  more  emotional  utter- 

cea. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  in  England 


again,  and  to  tell  you  in  person  how  mm 
I  nave  rejoiced  in  your  success." 

He  bowed  gravely  id  answer;  his  tongi 
was  not  so  ready  as  hers,  and  besides,  al 
had  been  expecting  and  preparing  for  h 
arrival  during  the  whole  time  that  she  ha 
been  listening  to  Sir  Joseph's  commoi 
places,  whilst  he  had  not  had  more  than 
moment  in  which  to  compose  himself  i 
meet  her. 

Perhaps  she  guessed  what  bept  hii 
silent,  for  she  went  on,  changing  her  ton 
to  one  of  delightfully  easy  friendship : 

"I  hope  you  are  gtAng  to  stay,  now  tha 
you  are  back  in  Enghind.     You  have  beei 
very  much  misaed.     I  must  own  that 
could  not  bear  to  hear  of  your  going  awa; 
^ain." 

Sir  Joseph,  overhearing  the  friendly 
almost  affectionate,  tone  of  the  little  speed) 
thought  to  himself  how  absurd  people  wen 
in  tuldng  as  if  these  two  had  ever  beei 
engaged.  Why,  it  was  obvious  that  Miai 
Muvel  cared  nothing  for  Dalzell — whici 
possibly  was  the  impression  Miss  Marve! 
intended  to  create. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  for  Leonanj 
to  feel  her  hand  once  more  upon  his  arm 
as  they  went  down  to  dinner  together — stil] 
stranger  to  look  down  the  staircase  to  the 
large  hall  across  which  Mr.  Featherstone 
was  leading  t^e  bride  in  her  trailing  white 
gown.  The  situation  was  onewbich,  a  year 
ago,  he  would  have  declared  to  be  a  hideous 
impossibility,  bnt  which  now  seemed  bear- 
able and  even  enjoyabla  What  words  of 
passionate  love,  of  angry  reproaches,  had 
passed  between  him  and  this  woman,  who 
was  nothing  to  him  now  bnt  a  chance 
acquaintance  I 

"  You  were  so  qoick  to  congratulate  me 
that  I  am  obliged  to  appear  as  a  mere 
copyist,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated;  "but  I  incur  the  risk  in  order  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  and  that  I  appre- 
ciate Psyche." 

"  She  is  well  hung,  is  ahe  not  t "  asked 
his  companion  with  a  pleased  smile  j  "  but 
tell  me,  did  she  satisfy  you  t" 

Her  voice  was  eager  with  anticipation, 
perhaps  he  felt  a  certain  delight  in  an- 
Bwenng  her  in  a  half-jesting  way. 

"Do  our  own  ideas  ever  satisfy  other 
people  t"  he  asked. 

"  Ah  1 "  she  sighed.  "  Don't  wander  off 
into  general  statements  I  I  am  as  v^in  and 
egotistical  as  of  old.  I  want  you  to  talk 
about  my  picture,  not  about  pictures  in 
the  abstract" 

Something  in  her  appeal  touched  a  chord 
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in  his  memoTf,  and  he  dropped  his  half- 
bantering  tone,  and  Bpolce  to  her  in  a 
simple  Btraightforward  way. 

"  Well,  if  I  am  to  find  fault  with  Psyche, 
it  is  the  old  fault  that  you  tiy  to  show  too 
much.  Everything  in  your  wor^s  ha^ 
some  hidden  meaning — you  can't  paint  a 
bnUerHy  on  a  rose,  and  he  content  with 
the  effect  of  beauty  you  have  created.  Vou 
must  paint  them  to  represent  some  allegory 
— every  flower  and  every  insect  nuder 
your  hauda  becomes  a  vehicle  for  a  sermon. 
You  ride  the  nineteenth  century  hobby- 
horse of  Bymbolism  too  hard.  Take  care 
you  do  not  ride  it  to  death." 

Miaa  Marvel  listened  verj  patleatly  to  hia 
criticism,  and  seemed  to  consider  carefully 
what  he  had  said : 

"  It  is  Swedenborg,  is  it  not,"  she  asked 
at  length,  "  who  declares  that  the  world 
is  built  by  correspondences,  and  that  all 
outward  tilings  are  but  types  of  ^iritual 

"I  have  no  donbt  that  he  has  main- 
tained thatoraaimiIarabsurdity,"LeoDard 
made  answer  dryly ;  "  and  you  had  best 
beware,  Sydonie,  or  your  paaaion  for  mys- 
ticism will  land  you  in  Swedenborgianism 
— 01  whatever  may  be  its  modem  sub- 
stitnte." 

The  name  once  bo  familiar  and  so  dear 
had  slipped  involuntarily  from  hia  lips.  At 
the  sound  she  looked  up  at  him  quickly 
with  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  thnlling  with 
meaning;  but  doe  dropped  them  again 
before  he  had  finished  speaking,  and,  when 
she  answered  him,  het  long  black  lashes 
lay  upon  her  pale  cheeks. 

"I  forgive  you  this  time,  but  never 
speak  to  me  again  like  that." 

Her  tones  lingered  upon  the  wotd 
"never"  with  warning  emphasia  Mrs. 
Browning  speaks  of  an  "apocalyptic  never," 
and  Leonard,  recalling  the  phrase,  felt  that 
there  might  bo  cases  iu  which  the  ex- 
pression was  not  overstrained.  He  had 
time  to  consider  its  meaning  and  applica- 
tion, for  Miss  Marvel  did  not  speak  to  him 
again  during  dinner. 

In  the  drawing-room  afterwards  one  or 
two  of  the  ladies  were  amused  to  watch 
Miss  Marvel's  introduction  of  herself  to 
Mrs,  Leonard  Dalzell,  and  to  compare  the 
two  women  as  they  sat  talking  togetiier. 

Sydonie  managed  the  whole  business,  as 
she  did  everything  which  fell  to  her  lot, 
with  perfect  self-possession  and  grace,  and 
without  any  betrayal  of  a  co.nsciousness 
that  she  was  observed— a  fact  of  which  she 
was,  however,  fully  aware.  - 


"  I  do  not  know  if  your  husband  has 
mentioned  my  na«e  to  yon  as  that  of  an 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Dalzell  1 "  she  said,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  the  bride.  "  I  have 
known  him  for  a  gt«at  many  yean,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  has  never  had  time 
to  tell  you  of  all  his  former  acquaintances, 
«o  I  must  introduce  myself — I  am  Sydonie 
Marvel." 

Her  nune  czMt«d  less  efiect  than  die 
expected.  The  youQg  bride  roee  and  took 
her  hand  shyly,  and  rather  awkwardly. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  it," 
she  made  answer,  evidently  divided 
between  truth  and  cooiteay,  "Bat  I  am 
veryslad  to  know  you." 

"There  is  a  fooliah  belief,"  said  Sydonie, 
gathering  conrageftom  the  other's  evident 
ignoraoce  and  embarrassment,  "  that  wives 
invariably  dislike  and  distrust  their 
husbands  old  friends:  I  always  deny  the 
truth  of  those  general  statements,  and  I 
am  sure  they  do  not>apply  in  your  case." 

Beatrice  Dalzell  said  that  she  hoped 
not,  and  then  relapeed  into  alence.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  happy  but  con- 
ventional home,  where  society  talk  waa 
limited  to  certain  safe.snbjects,  and  where 
a  discussion  of  general  principles  would 
have  been  considered  as  bei&g  in  very  bad 
taste — almost  as  much  so  aa  a  discussion  on 
religion  or  politics. 

Miss  Muvel  at  once  understood  her 
companion's  stat«  of  mind,  and  altered  har 
tone  as  she  sat  down  by  her  side  on  the 
low  sofa, 

"I  think  you  met  Mr.  Dalzell  abroad 
last  year;  was  it  in  Stritzerland  I" 

"  No  :  we  were  both  in  the  Blade  Forest 
— at  a  little  village  where  there  was  some 
venr  good  fishing,  which  both  my  ancle 
and  Mr.  Dalzell  enjoyed." 

"  Oh,  ha  was  always  a  devoted  fisher- 
man; and  yon — did  you  fish  t " 

Beatrice  smiled,  showing  a  row  of  teeth 
as  white  and  regular  as  her  companion's. 
She  was  as  much  amused  as  a  child  who 
is  startled  at  the  notion  that  yon  do  not 
know  bis  nurse's  name,  or  some  other  fact 
of  supreme  importance  to  himself. 

No,  I  don  t  fish,  bat  Alison  and  I  used 
to  work  and  read  together.     Alison  is  my 
ir." 

You  are  lucky  to  have  a  sister,"  sighed 
Miss  Marvel;  she  felt  sure  that  now  she 
had  found  the  note  to  which  this  quiet 
commonplace  nature  would  vibrate,  and 
she  was  a  little  startled  when  Bwtrica 
bluntly  asked ;  --  ■ ' ' -^  '^i^ > ^ 

Have  nab  you  one  t " 
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"Oh  je»;  but  we  tre  aepftrKled  by 
nuuif,  mauf  miles  of  sea  and  land." 

Beatrice's  face  softened  into  sympathf ; 
■he  had  never  dreamt  that  there  could  be 
a  divuion  between  sisters,  vidar  than  the 
wideet  continent,  deeper  than  the  deepest 
■ea,  and  Sydonie  waa  not  inclined  to 
explain.  She  went  on  with  her  interro- 
gatiTe  coDveraation  which  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  poFsnins^ 

"  I  hope  yon  enjoyed  iba  Black  F<»eflt ; 
did  yon  stay  there  loag  % " 

"We  left  on  September  17th— jost  after 
we  were  engsged,"  Mrs.  Dalaell  replied, 
with  a  oertain  pride  in  her  engagement 

"  Ab,  the  ooantzy  nnst  have  beoi  lookug 
beantif  ol  thm,"  aad  Sydonie  made  a  r^iia 
calenUtion.  Her  letter  of  September  1.3th 
mast  have  reached  LeoBard  two  days  later, 
and  it  most  have  been  whilst  he  was  still 
•raarting  from  the  effects  of  it — or  ratJier 
when  he  was  pmshed  by  tlie  snddenuesB 
and  bittemen  of  tito  tuow,  that  he  had 
nuhed  into  this  engagement.  Sydonie 
felt,  that  her  heart  grew  wwmer  to  her 
rival 

When  the  men  oune  up  from  the  dining- 
room,  Leonard  paoaed  near  the  door  to 
took  at  the  two  women  in  conversation 
with  one  another.  They  formed  a  pretty 
pictore  as  the  light  fell  upon  their  graoefnl 
fignres.  No  one  woold  have  denied  the 
beauty  of  the  jo\mgeii  lady.  BeaMce  oonld 
count  at  least  ten  yeaa  fewer  thaa  S^onie ; 
her  featores  were  more  regular,  her  eheela 
more  ro^inded,  her  colour  br^htet;  bat 
the  elder  womaa  had  a  grace  of  ex^ffesdon 
always  oh^t^iiig,  a  look  of  fragile  deUoacy, 
aad  an  exqoidtMy'^ormed  haad  and  atm, 
which  gave  her  enuidaatble  advantagea 
over  her  compaoioa  She  wiaa  not  dieewd 
in  white — m  she  generally  loved  to  be — 
Leonard  noticed  with  surprise,  bnt  in  some 
soft,  elingii^  blaek  matraial,  relieved  here 
and  there  with  bonchee  of  exquisite  half- 
blown,  pale-plok  roses,  one  or  two  of  which 
had,  dropped  tiiax  petals^npwi  her  duk 
dn^pery.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
stiuigely  charming  baton.  What  a  con- 
trast she  was  to  tlw  stiff  figiin  beside  her, 
in  its  fashionably-trimmed  skirts  and  its 
onrelioved  white  I 

Sydonia  had  carefully  stadied  her  dress 
for  that  evening,  having  avoided  the  nsnal 
whiteness  of  her  attire  from  a  desire  to 
escape  comparison  with  a  younger  and 
fairer  rinil,  who  wonld  have  eclipsed  her 
lees  brilliant  chaima.  Bat  whatever  her 
motive,  she  had  aacceeded  to  perfection — 
in  one  man's  eyes  at  least. 


"  I  have  been  taking  to  your  wife,"  she 
sud  in  a  low  tone,  when  he  came  up  to  her 
aide ;  "  I  must  tell  yoa  how  mnch  I  like 
her.  We  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  one 
anothw,  I  hope." 

"I  hagt  ao  too.  It  will  be  a  great 
emtiification  to  me  to  feel  that  you  are 
friends." 

"  And  In  return  will  you  do  something 
for  me  t  Will  yon  let  me  feel  that  we  are 
friends  again,  as  we  osed  to  be  a  few  years 
sgft!" 

Her  voice  sank  lower  as  she  spoke,  but 
he  heard  faer  wcffds  and  realised  her  mean- 
ii^  There  had  been  in  their  acquaintance 
a  uiwt  space  of  tame  ■wbm  ihsy  had  not 
bean  loTere,  and  she  meant  that  they  were 
to  return,  to  those  days,  before  the  mad- 
ness of  pasaJtsi  had  disturi)ed  a  friendship 
neither  too  cordial  nor  too  exacting.  She 
was  honest  in  wh&t  die  asked,  and  he  was 
honest  in  his  promise  that  thiey  should  be 
friends^-with  an  emphssis  upon  the  word 
— as  of  old.  But  there  is  eaoh  a  thing  as 
wilful  blindness,  even  where  ^e  blindness 
re^y  shutB  out  all  objects  bnt  ona 

CHAPTEK  IL 

Mk,  and  Mra.  Mill  were  really  vary  well 
satisfied  with  theor  niece's  matdi,  when 
Beatrice  had  told  her  sunt,  in  a  breathless 

hnrry,that  Mr.  DabeU  had  really and 

then  paused  for  words.  It  was  not  a 
bad  marriage  for  a  girl  with  Beatrice's 
small  fortune,  and,  besides,  Leonard  was 
sure  to  make  his  way  in  tha  worid.  As 
fw  the  girl  herself,  the  had  never  thought 
of  his  woridly  position  or  his  wealth,  she 
only  knew  that  he  was  a  great  writer,  and 
one  of  the  beet  and  noblest  men  that  ever 
lived. 

"Do  you  tiiiak  yon  can  love  me, 
Beateioel"  be  had  aued  gently,  with  a. 
tender  look  on  his  expressive  face;  and  his 
angry,  bitter  spirit  had  found  consolation 
in  her  answer. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  himself  that  he 
loved  her,  but  he  meant  to  love  her,  this 
quiet,  gentle,  pretty  creature,  whose  un- 
failing tenderness  was  a  contrast  to  the 
varying  moods  of  the  woman  who  had 
jilted  him,  and  upon  whom  he  had  sworn 
to  revenge  himself. 

Hie  motives  do  not  seem  admirable  when 
set  down  in  black  and  white,  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  tht^  were  of  a  very  different 
complexion  when  seen  throngh  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  own  nund.  Beatrice  loved 
him,  and  he  meant  to  marry  her  and  make 
her  happy.     She  shoold  never  have  a  wish 
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luigradfied  that  he  could  fulfil ;  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  aatufy  the  claima  of  ao 
simple  and  onazactiDg  a  nature.  Daring 
his  brief  engagement  to  Svdonie  she  had 
claimed,  if  not  every  hour  of  his  time,  at  all 
events  an  account  of  how  erer;  boor  was 
spent  She  had  been  jealotu  of  his  friends, 
lu9  pnrsuita,  his  veiy  work,  whilst  Beabioe, 
in  her  northern  home,  was  satisfied  with  a 
short  weekly  letter,  and  the  onttine  of  hla 
doings.  He  realised  the  vast  difference 
between  the  passionate  love  of  a  woman  of 
genius  and  the  girlish  attachment  of  a 
commonplace  nature,  and  congratulated 
himself  on  the  fact  that  Beatrice  could 
neither  give  nor  claim  the  deeper  feelings 
of  an  intense  emotion.  FnHn  all  of  which 
it  may  be  concluded  that  Mr.  Daliell, 
although  a  man  of  conuderable  llteraiy 
power  and  increasing  litenuy  repatation, 
was  not  deeply  sldUea  in  the  secrets  of  the 
human  heart,  or  fully  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  dosety  allied  effects  of 
love  and  vani^. 

The  inevitable  result  which  follows  all 
selfish  acts  dogged  Leonard's  married  Ufa 
He  was  disappoiuted  in  its  effects  upon  his 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  and  as  these 
were  all  that  he  had  considered  in  the  step 
he  had  taken,  it  is  obvious  ibat  the  matter 
was  a  failure.  He  was  too  generous  to 
accuse  his  wife  of  anything  but  a  passive 
share  in  the  disaster,  and  he  was  genuinely 
glad  that  she  showed  herself  so  contented 
and  comfortable  in  drcomstances  which 
became  every  day  more  wearisome  to  him. 

"  Does  not  Mrs.  Dalzdl  find  the  time  at 
Hendon  han^j  vary  heavily  on  her  hands  t " 
asked  Sydonie  of  him  one  day,  as  he  was 
loun^ng  on  a  divan  in  her  studio,  watching 
herpainting. 

He  had  udlen  back  into  his  old  friendly 
habit  of  looking  in  at  all  hoars  of  the  day, 
to  criUdse  her  work  and  advise  her  as  to 
its  progress. 

"  Mn.  Dalzell,"  he  replied  with  cheerful 
carelesanetr,  "is  occupied  with  her  house- 
hold affairs.  There  is  not  a  single  duty 
that  she  ever  leaves  undone,  and  these 
occupy  her  from  morning  till  evening." 

Sydonie  was  satisfied  with  his  reply. 
It  reduced  her  rival  to  dimensions  of 
a  comfortably  commonplace  sort,  whilst 
seeming  to  acknowledge  her  merits. 

Beatrice  and  she  had  interchanged  calls, 
but  there  was  little  to  produce  intimacy  or 
even  friendship  between  them ;  as  Sydonie 
put  it,  there  was  no  rapprochement  j 
difierent  tastes,  different  interests,  different 
habits,  formed  a  wide  gulf,  which  there  was 


no  keen  dedre  on  either  side  to  bridge 
over,  nor  was  Leonard  desirous  of  pro- 
moting *  friendship  which  muht  involve 
E'nfiu  oompUcations  both  for  him  and  for 
wife,  who  could  only  suffer  at  any 
ezpIanatioD  of  the  former  relations  between 
him  and  Miss  Marvel.  Meantime  he  saw 
Sydonie  often ;  he  cune  to  London  ev»y 
day  to  his  club  or  to  the  British  Museum, 
as  Beatrice  qoite  understood,  and  as  was 
the  case — on^  his  club  was  witliin  a  half- 
hour's  walk  of  Sydonie's  studio,  and  many 
of  the  hours  he  spent  in  the  rMding-room 
of  the  Museum  were  employed  in  looking 
out  some  detail  of  arohitectore  or  costume 
for  his  artist  friend,  to  whom  he  most  then 
pay  a  hurriedviait  for  tbe  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  result  of  his  reeearcbee.  To 
both  dE  them  these  meetings  became  the 
moat  important  part  of  the  day ;  sow  ihat 
he  was  married  he  felt  Uiat  he  was  incurring 
no  risk  either  for  her  or  for  himself 
and  she  ftally  enjoyed  that  liberty  of  action 
which  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  allowed  freely  to  women  with 
a  career.  There  was  a  piquancy  given  to 
Iioonard'a  visits,  by  the  very  fact  ^t  tJiey 
were  unknown  or  unwelcome  to  his  wife, 
and  Sydonie  could  not  resist  the  triumph 
of  finals  herself,  at  thirty,  more  seductive 
than  a  nval  ten  years  her  junior. 

As  to  Beatrice,  she  would  as  soon  have 
saspected  her  husband  of  paying  too  much 
attention  to  another  woman  as  of  smother- 
ing her  in  her  sleep,  or  stealing  and  pawn- 
ing her  few  jewels.  If  she  sometimes  felt 
that  married  life  was  wanting  in  tiut  pei^ 
fectnesB  of  confidence  of  wnich  she  hod 
dreamt,  she  sternly  repressed  the  thought, 
declaring  to  herself  that  any  failure  moat 
be  the  resolt  of  her  own  want  of  power  to 
understand  her  hnabuid's  wider  views  and 

When  he  stayed  away  late  into  the 
night  she  would  never  own  even  to  bers^ 
that  the  hours  were  long  and  lonely,  and 
she  always  met  him  wiut  a  smile  of  wel- 
come which  might  well  have  won  his  heut 
if  he  had  not  grown  to  consider  it 
mechanical — a  word  he  was  fond  of  imply- 
ing mentally  to  her  actions.  She  was  very 
busy  daring  his  absence;  she  spent  long 
hours  in  her  littie  garden,  which  bloomed 
like  a  small  Eden  under  her  efforts ;  she 
paid  and  received  the  numerous  duty-calls 
which  were  expected  of  her,  and  abe  learnt 
to  know  some  of  her  poorer  neighbours 
intimately.  She  was  not  a  olerer  or  » 
cultivated  woman,  but  she  was  never  an 
idle  one. 
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Oaa  confflnioa  which  >he  had  made  shortly 
after  bar  manuge  had  at  first  anuoyea 
her  hiubftnd.  She  owned  to  him  that  she 
poaliTelf  disliked  music — a  &ct  snfficieiitly 
limentablfl  in  itself,  as  proving  hnr  de- 
fieivu^  of  Intalieetoal  Brmpathy,  but  one 
whidi  became  doablr  pituble  when  openly 
arowed,  •■  proving  her  absolnte  ignorance 
of  what  ths  world  expects  from  ibt  wife 
of  such  a  mim  as  DalzelL  He  grew,  how- 
ever, to  regard  her  weakness  more  com- 
^acently  as  the  sammer  rolled  by,  and  he 
woold  leave  her  to  go  to  the  opera  or  some 
of  iha  concerts  in  wbieh  he  passionAtely 
delimited. 

"Shall  yon  go  alone  1 "  she  asked  some- 
timM  with  the  fearlessness  of  absolnte  oon- 
fidenoe.  "I  am  a&ud  yon  will  find  it 
dnU," 

"  I  am  goine  to  meet  Mrs.  MuTihnll  and 
her  comdn,"  lie  would  reply  carelessly, 
wttbont  explaining  that  her  conain  wu 
Sydonie  Marvel    ' 

The  inevitable  result  was  delayed  by  the 
ssneral  msh  from  London  in  the  month  of 
Angnst,  bnt  the  delay  did  nothing  to  open 
[lOonard's  eyes  to  the  peril  of  his  position; 
b  only  proved  to  him  how  absolnt^y  neoes- 
aaiy  Sydonie'a  sympathy  and  Sydoi  *  ' 
■otaetT  was  to  his  life. 

Ha  mahed  back  to  London  on  soma 
friroloos  pretext,  ud  then  hnrriod  to 
Devonddre,  where  he  had  beard  she  was 
aketching.  He  would  only  stay  a  day  with 
her  before  he  returned  to  the  Norut ;  all 
the  Tagoe  iealonaies  and  oncertatnties 
which  had  haant«d  him  before  having 
heemne  living  realities  since  he  had  seen 
Bowles,  the  landscape  painter,  in  constant 
Hid  welcome  attendaooe  upon  her  and  her 
oonsia  His  jaaloosy  was  irritated  and 
kept  alive  bylus  connaoosnessthat  he  had 
abaolately  no  right  to  the  feeling,  which 
yet  served  to  bring  Sydonie  perpetnally 
to  his  mind.  When  he  met  her  in 
October  he  was  indignant  becanse  she 
spoke  enthasiaitically  of  her  holidayi  She 
enjoyed  the  tribute  involved  in  the  dark 
looks  and  depreciatory  words  with  which 
he  answered  her  ontbursts  of  delight  about 
Devonshire  and  its  beauties,  but,  as  time 
went  on,  she  beean  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
evident  Btrengui  of  his  feelings,  and 
decided  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  She 
was  wantingneither  in  sense  nor  generosity, 
although  her  vanity  had  for  a  time  pre- 
vented her  from  deriving  any  benefit  from 
either  quality,  and  she  was  resolved 
to  bring  to  an  end  a  complication  which 
threatened  to  become  nainful  and  com- 


promising. The  ooaduMon  was  not,  how- 
ever, exactly  according  to  her  programme. 
It  was  one  November  evening  as  they 
were  chatting  together,  that  she  suddenly 
rose  and  sa^  to  him,  without  any  warn- 
ing: 

"Now,  Hr.  Dabell,  you  are  to  go,  if 
you  please,  I  never  get  any  work  done 
while  yon  ate  here,  and  besides " 

He  stood  np  in  hia  turn,  and  spoke  in 
solemn  answer  to  her  fiippant  words : 

"  So  yon  an  going  to  send  me  away 
again  t  Yon  did  it  once  before — do  you 
remember  I  Have  we  not  both  had  cause 
enough  to  regret  that  the  process  moat  be 
repeated  t " 

She  did  not  answer;  her  face  turned 
whiter  than  its  wont,  and  her  hands 
trembled  a  little, 

"Sydonie,"  he  went  on,  foi^tfnl  of 
everything  bnt  the  woman  before  him, 
"  you  know  yon  loved  me  then — ^you  know 

J'ou  love  me  now — just  as  I  have  never 
oved,  and  never  shall  love,  any  woman 
but  yoo." 

The  silence  which  fell  upon  them  was 
very  hard  to  break.  If  life  be  r^arded  as 
a  drama,  there  are  moments  when  the 
actors  most  long  for  a  'curtain  to  fall  and 
bring  thw  scene  to  a  creditable  close. 
Both  the  man  and  woman  felt  tiiat  credit 
far  from  them  as  they  stood  together  in 
that  accusing  silence. 

"  Qo,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  go  at  once  I  I 
will  write  to  you  to-morrow." 

He  obeyed  her,  and  wast  out  into  the 
darkness. 

It  was  the  next  evening  when  he  was  at 
dinner  with  his  wife  that  the  letter  was 
handed  to  him,  bnt  it  was  not  until 
BeatriceludbeenloQgin  bed  and  asleep  that 
he  opened  it  as  be  sat  by  the  fire  in  hia 
study.  What  he  had  hoped  or  feared  he 
hardly  knew,  bnt  the  letter  was  one  to 
quicken  hia  sense  of  shame  and  his  desire 
Rff  better  things. 

"I  might  dare  much  to  remiun  your 
friend,"  wrote  Sydonie :  "  the  sluider  of 
the  world  and  even  my  own  accusing 
conscience,  I  would  bear  both  one  and 
the  other  if  I  felt  that  I  made  your  life  a 
brighter  and  happier  one  by  allowing  you 
to  come  and  see  me — by  giving  yon  that 
sympathy  and  help  which  you  seem  to 
need  to  sorely.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  must  outweigh  even  my 
yearning  to  fulfil  in  part  all  that  I  once 
hoped  to  be  to  yon.  In  this  onhappy  afi'air 
of  your  marriage  there  is  only  one  reaUy 
innocent  actor,     I.  br  mv  imnulsive  letter ; 
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ou,bf  yonreqaatlyimpulrireeiiL  _ 
Ave  botli  deawved  to  mffer — altbongb  not 
1  deeply  «s  we  Miffet  now — b«t  your  wi(fl 
as  ftbaointely  nothing  with  which  to 
sproufa  benelt  The  mora  I  Am  coavineed 
t  the  tnitli  of  yout  atatement  that  yon  do 
ot  tovs  her,  tb*t  yoa  nevsT  bare  laved  her 
-and  I  do  beliere  it  RfaMxlntely — the  more 
rgently  do  I  feel  Uiat  we  both  owe  her  a 
jrrible  debt,  and  tiiat  we  most  afut  her  at 
ny  cost  of  additional  raffeiing  to  oomelTefc 
'or  that  reaaoD  I  bid  yon  go  ftwa;  for  a 
ime,  tnd  keep  away  from  me  until  you  feel 
bat  yon  can  look  aptm  me  aa  what  I 
m  and  alwaji  shail  be  till  death — your 
iend,  Sk  Ik^" 

Ab  he  finished  the  letterha  groaned  aloud. 
Very  word  he  read  Beemed  to  prove  the 
rortb  of  the  woman  he  had  loat,  and  to  show 
he  generosity  and  beauty  of  her  bouL  It 
ever  occurred  to  him  that  the  very  oppoi- 
Quity  for  generosity  mav  be  a  proof  that 
U  &ier  fonaa  ate  Ucking,  or  that  one 
^roman  could  wiah  for  do  sweeter  vengeance 
pen  another  than  thus  to  plead  her  euo- 
eBafal  rival's  claim  to  pity  au^  forbearance. 

CHAPTER  II L 

Ween  Leonard  stated  bis  auddenly- 
ormed  determination  of  a  solitary  three 
reeks*  walking  tonr  in  Yorkshire,  he  was 
arefol  to  snggOBt  to  his  vrife  that  ahe  should 
lave  her  sister  wiUi  her  for  a  few  days,  as 
le  was  afrud  Bhe  might  be  lonely  >  but  she 
nawered  him  with  a  smile  : 

"  Oh  no  !  I  have  plenty  to  do,  Leonard; 
shall  be  all  rigbt,  but  Z  am  afraid  yon  will 
nd  it  very  dufl." 

She  knew  little  of  the  companion  wiach 
ramped  by  her  husband's  side  along  the 
sa-cliffs  and  across  the  drean  Yor^hire 
loors.  A  man  must,  when  he  finds  himself 
lone  with  Nature,  think  out  those  personal 
roblems  he  has  been  shirking  or  avoiding ; 
nd  Leonard,  at  the  end  of  his  three  weeks' 
:>ur,  was  healthier  in  mind  and  body  than 
s  had  been  before.  He  wrote  two  or 
liree  times  to  his  wife,  but  he  was  careful 
>  give  her  no  address  where  she  could  com- 
innicate  with  him — ho  was  resolnte  in  his 
etermioaUon  to  be  alone. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  Deoember  he 
it  himself  into  his  little  hall  in  the  early 
vilight,  his  heart  was  full  of  the  many 
ours  of  snfiering  and  endurance  which 
9t  lay  before  him,  but  he  did  not  shrink 
om  the  future,  for  he  was  conscious  of  a 
irtain  subdued  pleasure  in  the  struggle, 
id,  besides,  he  was  resolved  that  nouung 


Aould  aqiarata  faim  fioaUy  and  entbely 
from  Sydonie.  Hs  opened  the  drawing- 
nxHB  ioat  gently  and  loidEed  in ;  tbo-  fin 
was  low  in  the  grate,  and  for  Uie  moment 
he  was  nnaUe  to  dfstjngmeh  his  wife; 
tkan  ha  saw  her  leaniag  haA  in  b«r  am- 
ohair.her  frit  hat  oah«lJWi,liwhMdtlitowa 
back,  aad  h«r  eyoa  doMd.  BtHDetlmig  in 
her  attitade  waa  unfamiliar  to  him,  and 
bo  Mid  gently  in  a  startled  voiee  V 

"Beatdcel" 

She  woke  aoddoily  with  a  sound  b»- 
twam  a  aob  and  a  scream,  and  then  sat 
opririit  withont  sfioakinc. 

"  Beatrice  dear,  have  I  startled  you  ) " 

She  tOM  to  her  feet  as  she  answered 
him: 

"  (A  no,  na  Is  it  you,  Leonard — bars 
you  come  back  t  Are  you  better  for  yoor 
tripl" 

Was  it  only  the  sancise  that  mado  bcr 
Toica  ao  i"*"""''"*'  to  mr  hnaband  1 

"Beatrice,  what  is  wro^fhe  sakod 
as  h«  took  her  hand  in  hia.  It  burnt  lus 
fingers  as  it  lay  thera  pantvely. 

"  Nothing  Leonard  —  nothJng.  Yon 
would  like  aome  tea,  would  you  not  t " 

As  she  moka  ahe  moved  towards  (he 
b«dl,  bat,  before  she  reached  it,  she  swayed 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Leooazd  waa  not 
in  time  to  catch  her,  but  he  knelt  in  an 
agony  of  tenw  beeide  tiie  prostrate  and 
motionless  figure.  How  the  servuita  and 
^e  doctor  easM  he  never  knew,  bst  be 
suddenly  waa.  aware  that  the  room  waa 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  that  buy  hands 
were  bringing  Betfrico  back  to  liCa 

"  A  toaoh  <tf  low  ferar,  caught  in  some 
of  her  visits  to  the  cottages,"  wm  the-doc- 
tw'fl  vecdiot  next  morning,  "  Hn.  DalaeU 
is  so  young  and  sttosg  that  the  matter 
is  not  Jik^  to  be  a  serious  one." 

But  as  the  days  went  on  bis  tone  altered ; 
he  had  never  seen  so  little  power  of  rally- 
ing in  any  yoong  patient;  tJwre  nesnied 
to  have  bean  some  terrible  ahock  to  the 
nervous  system — could  Mr.  Dalsell  give 
him  any  information  t 

With  a  sinking  heart  Hr.  DaUell  made 
bis  enquiries  of  tiie  servants,  who  weie, 
however,  not  able  to  gjve  bim  any  in- 
telligence, further  titan  the  fact  that  em 
since  his  departure,  Mrs.  Dalsell  had  com- 

Elained  of  terrible  neuralgia — bad  eaten 
ttle  or  nothing,  and  had  spent  wbide 
boon  of  the  night  padng  up  and  down 
the  room — "  to  quiet  the  pau,  sir,  as  she 
said,"  the  respectable  middle-aged  house- 
mud  bad  added  with  tean  in  her  eyes ; 
"although  it  stood  to   reason  that  she 
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coaUn't  gat  better  as  Ituig  aa  Bhediilti'ta&t 
or  Bleep,  and  kept  taking  those  long 
walks,  for  ahfliroaldgooateveiy  day,  and, 
jodguig  by  her  boots,  must  have  walked 
inile&" 

I^ooard'a  coascienca  left  him  no  peace. 
He  sought  anxiously  for  some  token  of 
that  which  he  dreaded  to  discover.  He 
qneationed  the  servants  as  to  his  wife's 
visitois  and  the  letters  she  had  received — 
the  doctor's  enquiry  justified  him  in 
m«Vtwg  tita  closest  ioquitition — but  he 
was  DDsoDcasBfiil  in  his  work,  idtbongh  he 
gave  up  to  it  every  momrait  he  could 
ipare  ftxim  the  Bick-ropm.  He  was  a  most 
tendw,  watchful  awn,  aad  Dr.  Giles  was 
almost  justified  in  nia  remark  to  his  wife 
that  Leonard  was  the  beat  husband  he  had 
orer  seen,  and  that  he  only  hoped  Mrs, 
Dalsell  had  appreciated  him.  For  Beatrice 
showed  but  little  conBcioaanass  of  his 
presence,  sometimes  smiling  faintly  when, 
he  spoke  to  her,  but  ^aenlly  lying  in  a 
stupor,  watching  the  lefiflesi  vine-branches 
which  beat  against  her  window-cane. 

She  was  a  most  obedient  patient,  uever 
complaining,  and  always  ready  to  cairy 
oat  the  wishes  of  thoae  about  her— only 
she  would  not  speak.  It  seemed  as  if 
qfieech  was  an  effort  beyond  her  powers. 

"Beaty  dear,"  asked  her  husband  one 
day  sfi  he  a&t  by  her  side,  "has  anything 
hi^peiied  to  alum  or  grieve  you  whilst  I 
was  away ! " 

She  only  shook  her  head,  nor  could  bia 
searching  enquiries  win  from  her  any  word 
or  any  sign  but  that 

At  last  he  could  bear  no  longer  his  own 
i^ny  of  doubt.  He  decided  to  dis- 
cover the  truth.  Kneeliug  by  her  side, 
where  he  could  see  her  colourless  face  and 
closed  eyes,  he  asked  her  (so  cruel  may  a 
man  become  under  the  conaciousness  of 
his  own  misdeeds) : 

"  Beatiice,  you  seem  r^  lonely  and 
dull  with  no  one  but  me.  Wonld  you  like 
someone  to  alt  with  you  1  Shall  I  a^ 
Sydosie  Marvel  to  come  1 " 

His  dry  lips  would  hardly  form  the 
name,  bat  its  utterance  did  not  affect  that 
impassive  face  for  a  moment. 

Beatrice  gently  shook  her  head,  and  then 
said,  after  a  pause : 

"  I  should  like  to  have  Alison." 

Leonard  was  deeply  thankful  for  the 
calmness  which  exorcised  his  haunting 
dread,  and  felt,  too,  with  a  little  throb  of 
self- justification,  tlut  the  only  wish  his 
wife  had  expressed  was  one  in  relation  to 
her  sister,  not  to  himself. 


Alison  came,  and  Beatrice  was  con- 
tented; but  her  content  did  not  ahow 
iteelf  in  words,  only  the  smile  came  a  little 
aftener  to  her  lipa     She  spoke  once : 

"Love  me  always,  ^y  dear — even 
afterwards." 

And  this  was  the  only  conaciouaneas  she 
abowed  of  the  swiftly  approaching  end, 
which  those  siound  her  expected  day  by 
day. 

Once,  indeed,  Alison  heard  her  murmur, 
"It  is  better  so — it  is  better  ao;"  but 
when  she  bent  closer  over  her  sister, 
Beatrice  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  at 
h^,  said  distinctly,  "  Always  be  gooa  to 
Leonard,  Alison,  Sor  he  has  been  very  kind 
to  me,"  as  if  she  feared  that  the  murmured 
words  might  bav^  done  him  wrong. 

This  protest  was  the  hut  her  faithful 
heart  broug;bt  to  her  trembling  lips,  In  a 
tew  more  days  the  sisters  were  separated 
hy  a  veil  which  Alison  could  not  pierce. 

"You  must  comfort  yourself,  Leonard, 
by  fealine  that  you  had  made  her  happy," 
sobbed  Alison  through  her  tears,  "  and 
remember  it  waa  the  last  thing  she  said 
to  me." 

And  BO  strange  a  contradiction  is  human 
nature  that  the  very  fact  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  shaipest  sling  to  his  grief 
was,  in  fact,  a  consoution  to  him. 

He  turned  his  back  at  once  upon  England 
and  his  past.  He  did  not  even  atteiupt  to 
aee  Sydonie,  for  the  dead  Beatrice  was  a 
reatxunt  upon  him  which  the  living  wife 
had  never  been.  Only  he  wrote  a  few 
Uses,  and  posted  them  on  the  day  he 
started  for  Marseilles.  The  c<Hiteota  were 
simply  these  lines : 

"I  am  leaving  home  for  a  year.  In 
twelve  months  I  shall  return." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Tub  conventional  year  of  mourning  was 
nearly  over,  and  Mr.  Dalzell  was  back  in 
England.  His  first  visit  was  to  Sydonie, 
au^  that  over,  he  returned  to  his  own 
home,  which  he  bad  left  on  that  walking- 
tour,  just  twelve  montha  before,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  hopeless  and  desperate  lovft 
As  he  paced  up  and  down  hia  atudy,  there 
was  no  tbou^t  of  bis  dead  wife  in  his 
heart  Hia  whole  being  was  occupied  with 
Sydosie.  He  still  felt  the  clasp  of  her 
band  in  hia ;  her  eyes  still  looked  into  his ; 
hsr  words  still  lingered  in  his  ears. 
I  UU  jou  I  p*c»  Op  uid  dnwn 
This  garret  crnvntyd  with  lova'a  beat  Crown, 
And  feiiat?d  with  Iots'i  perfect  feast. 

He   began  qaoting  the  worda    almost 
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anconacionBly,  and  then  broke  short  with  a 
happy  laiigh. 

"My  Sydonie!  So  far  from  kUling 
'  body  and  booI,  and  hmo  and  fame,'  yon 
will  help  me  to  the  perfection  of  all — my 
dear,  dear  love  I " 

He  was  too  mnoh  agitated  to  write  or 
read  to-ni^t.  He  would  look  over  her 
letters  —  uiose  letters  which  had  lain 
untonched  since  he  had  receired  and  shot 
away  her  last  words,  bidding  him  forget 
hia  love  for  her.  With  a  happy  smile  at 
the  contrast  between  now  and  then,  be 
unlocked  hia  writing-table  drawer,  and 
opened  it  Bnt  his  mood  suddenly  changed, 
for  the  letters,  instead  of  lying  in  an  orderly 
heap,  were  loosed  from  their  band,  and 
were  scattered  aboat  the  drawer.  One  lay 
open,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  down  half- 
read.  With  the  terrible  conaciotunesa  of 
a  man  who  feels  the  first  cold  ware  ftom  a 
rushing  tide  which  will  ultimately  swallow 
up  and  destroy  him,  he  ran^  the  belL  The 
hooaemaid  who  answered  it  was  startled 
at  liis  look,  and  still  more  at  the  imperious 
manner  with  which  he  pointed  to  the 
drawer. 

"Who  has  touched  this  during  my 
absence  t  The  papers  hare  been  disturbed." 
.  "  No  one  has  been  near  it,  sir.  I  have 
never  left  the  bouse — no,  not  for  an  hour 
— since  you  went  away." 

"  Someone  moat  have  touched  it,  I  tell 
you." 

The  maid  looked  puzzled;  then  her 
brow  cleared. 

"  Oh,  air — yea  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it 
was  Mm  DalzelL  One  day,  whilst  yon 
was  away,  ahe  said  she  was  going  to  put 
your  pallets  tidy  for  yon,  and  I  saw  her 
begin  at  that  table." 

"It  oonld  not  have  been  so,"  he  sud, 
struggling  with  bis  deadly  sense  of  cer- 
tainty; "  the  drawer  was  locked." 

"She  said  one  of  her  keys  opened  it, 
sir,  and  I  dare  aay  she  foi^t  to  put  the 
thbigs  tidy,  aa  she  waa  taken  ill  just  after- 
wards." 

He  signed  to  her  to  leave  him — he  knew 
she  s|i0K6  the  truth-^there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  search  for  the  little  bunch 
Beatrice  had  carried  about  with  so  much 
housewifely  pride;  noneed  to  fitoneofher 
keys  and  turn  it  in  the  lock  j  for  he  knew 
all  that  had  happened  aa  clearly  as  if  he 
had  stood  at  her  aide  and  seen  her  frozen 
look  of  terror  as  she  read  thoae  words  of 
his.  There  they  all  were— Sjdonie's  love- 
letters,  with  the  last  which  she  wrote  to 
him  two  daya  before  he  had  spoken  his  first 


words  of  love  to  Beatrice,  bearing  the  ill- 
fated  witness  of  its  date.  He  seemod  by 
the  exaltation  of  his  feeling  to  realise  what 
she  must  have  sufiered  when  she  stood 
where  he  vrsa  standing  now.  A  distant 
footstep  roused  him ;  he  remembered  how 
she  had  paced  up  and  down  her  room  *'  to 
quiet  the  pain,"  and  he  knew  now  agunst 
what  pain  she  had  struggled — what  pain 
she  hM  carried  with  her  into  the  silence 
of  the  grav& 

Sydonie's  last  letter  lay  open,  as  if  the 
reader  had  dosed  the  drawer  upon  it,  unable 
to  finish  or  to  touch  it ;  but  thoae  words, 
"  The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
your  statement  that  you  do  not  love  her 
— that  you  never  have  loved  her,"  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  hs  could  gneas  with 
what  terrible  significance  they  most  have 
blazed  oat  to  hia  wife.  He  fell  upon  hia 
kueea  with  his  head  upon  his  hands,  for  he 
realised,  or  thought  he  realised,  all  the 
snfibritu  he  had  inflicted  upon  an  innocent 
heart,  mioae  only  fault  had  been  its  love 
for  him.  He  thought  be  realised  all ;  but 
to  appreciate  tiie  possibihties  of  sofiering 
which  lie  in  a  human  soul  one  must  share 
something  of  ita  purity  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  NeverUieless  his  agony  was  a 
sharp  one;  he  seemed  to  look  at  the  past 
in  a  different  light — to  aee  his  conduct  as  it 
must  have  looked  to  her  whose  heart 
bad  broken  when  she  understood  it  He 
pushed  the  drawer  suddenly  and  roughly 
away;  as  he  did  so  sometmng  round  and 
glittering  rolled  from  amongst  the  papers 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up 
mechanically  and  laid  it  in  the  palm  of  hu 
hand.  Aa  he  did  ao  he  aaw  it  was  his  wife's 
wedding-ring,  for  which  he  remembered 
he  had  instituted  a  vun  search  He  knew 
how  it  came  there :  before  DeaUi  bad  pro< 
noonced  its  final  and  irrevocable  decree, 
Beatrice  had  separated  herself  from  htm. 
And  Uien,  lemembeting  the  smile  on  those 
pale  lips-Hdlent  now  ua  ever — which  had 
never  opened  to  accuse  or  to  reproach  him, 
he  cried  aloud  in  bis  angniui  for  some 
sign  of  forgiveness  from  one  who  could 
not  answer  Mm. 

There  is  a  second  iSie.  Dalzell  now,  who 
occupies  her  position  far  more  worthily 
than  her  predecessor,  whilst  from  the 
world's  memory  the  fact  of  Beatrice's  exis- 
tence has  almost  faded.  It  knows  much, 
however,  of  Leonard's  successes,  and  more 
of  hia  disappointments  than  he  imagines  ; 
bnt  it  does  not  guess  the  real  bitterness 
of  his  life  or  the  readiness  with  which  he 
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woald  eacrifice  alike  lus  tucceas  and  hia 
bappinflH  to  bear  three  words  from  lips 
that  were  once  iodiffeieDt  to  him. 


REFORMED  WRITING. 

Tub  admisuon  of  a  BjBtem  of  phono- 
graphy  into  the  already  plethoric  cnrricn- 
uaa  of  the  London  School  Board,  together 
with  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  evinced 
by  the  yonth  of  onr  great  towns  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  shorthand,  point 
most  clearly  to  a  swiFb  advance  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  the 
present  mode  of  writing.  The  first  of  these 
two  signs  is  a  forcible  illostratioii  of  the 
attitsde  of  a  great  anthoritative  body 
towards  the  movement ;  the  second  will  be 
at  onoe  evident  to  those  who  have  the 
habit  of  obaervatjon,  apart  from  the  mere 
perusal  of  statistical  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  and  by  many  will 
be  considered  of  much  greater  weight  and 
far  higher  importance  than  the  first 

We  wiU  take  the  instance  of  London  as 
an  unerring  minor  of  the  provinces. 

A  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  fast  be- 
coming an  essential  in  the  mercantUe 
service  of  London.  Wibhoat  it  a  young  man, 
however  capable  in  other  respects,  stands 
at  a  serious  disadvantage ;  with  it  he  com- 
mands an  ampler  salary,  and  occupies  an 
immensely  superior  position  in  the  great 
race.  It  is  astonishing,  nevertheless,  that 
of  the  many  thousands  who  make  the  art  an 
object  of  study,  so  few  are  really  competent 
and  trustworthy  writers.  Speed  is,  beyond 
all  cavil,  the  sole  and  guidmg  desideratum 
of  the  art ;  but  where  we  have  one  nan 
qualified  to  follow  every  syllable  aiticnlated 
by  such  a  notoriously  "easy"  speaker  as 
the  Premier,  there  are  cibwds  who,  though 
approaching  the  task  with  "  every  confi- 
dence," would  discover  that  they  had  not 
enough  of  that  wholesome  commodity, 
backed  up  by  a  modicum  of  ability,  to 
carry  them  through.  If,  as  is  imisted,  the 
average  rate  of  public  speaking  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  words  per  minute 
(and  this  is  under  the  mark),  two-thirds  of 
that  figure  about  represent  the  record  of 
the  fourth  estate.  Verbatim  reporting  is 
manifestly  on  the  decline,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  its  not  being  required  except  for  private 
and  ofQcial  purposes ;  and  to  some  extent 
on  account  of  forensic  incapacity.  It  is 
allowed  that  shorthand,  whatever  ite  per- 
fection as  an  arb,  has  not  kept  in  the  front 
in  the  matter  of  speed. 


The  accusaUon  is  a  painful  one  to  make, 
and  the  sin  a  sad  one  to  admit,  but  the 
Eoglish,  as  a  nation,  are  wholly  behind 
Continental  peoples  in  ordinary  longhand 
writing.  In  fine,  we  have  not  a  sufilciency 
of  manual  dexterity ;  in  this  electric  age, 
the  grand  old  accomplishment  of  good  pen- 
maiuhip  is  accorded  a  cold  shoulder.  The 
"hand  of  aa  Eton  lad  is  an  emphatic 
disgraco  to  him  and  his  teachers ;  that  of 
a  board-school  boy  poor  enough  to  call  up 
a  tear.  Donbtless  this  will  remsiu  so 
whilst  the  present  iniqoitous  fashion  of 
illegibility  flourishes  in  the  van  of  the 
community.  Mr,  Gladstone's  writing  is 
bad  enough,  but  he  was  wholly  eclipsed  by 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  who  enjoyed  the 
melancholy  distinction  of  being  the  abso- 
lutely worst  writer  of  his  day.  What 
kind  of  figures  these  two  eminent  men 
would  have  cut  as  shorthand  writers — or 
rather  writers  of  shorthand — it  is  impos- 
sible to  teU.  One's  longhand  is  a  sure 
indication  of  stenographic  power ;  legibility 
and  speed  in  the  former  invariably  charac- 
terise the  latter.  Eat  as  the  combination 
is  rare — as  a  good  plain  long  hand  mostly 
means  loss  of  speed,  and  legibility  is  often- 
times sacrificed  to  speed — the  average  is 
bound  to  remain  poor  in  both  long  and 
short  handa 

Passing  by  the  theory  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  onr  spelling  should  and  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with  that  of  our  writing, 
and  in  the  conviction  that  under  the  fegia 
of  Professor  Skeat  and  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
the  controversy  will  not  be  allowed  to 
slumber  for  want  of  ventilation,  we  are 
content  for  the  present  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  question  of  the  writing  reform.  At 
the  outset  it  should  be  distinctly  and 
onequivocally  held,  that  in  so  drastic  a 
change  aa  the  revolution  of  a  national 
ortht^praphy,  the  proper  pasturage  of  first 
prinaples  la  at  the  side  of  the  cradle.  The 
boy  of  sixteen,  having  been  tanght  that 
t,  n,  o,  n,  g,  h,  t,  spells  "  thoi^bt,"  and 
&iding  that  the  vast  mass  of  Us  fellow- 
countrymen  have  been  moulded  in  the 
same  groove,  is  tacitly  contest  to  go  down 
to  his  grave  supremely  igBOrant  of  Fono- 
typic  monstrositieB  and  spelliDg  reform. 
Equally  the  matured  man,  though  laudably 
anxions  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  him- 
self and  his  f^ow-creatnres  ss  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  is  far  too  conservative  to 
appreciate  the  beau^  of  "  Dher  ar  meni 
artikelz  in  Ahgna  Karta  ov  dhe  grgteat 
valiu  tu  Insgliahmeu ;  but  the  thirty-ninth 
and  fortieu  ar  lukt  Apon  ajs  dbe  most 
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jfisfnt  ta  dhe  kftntri,  and  az  dhe  komer- 
Bton  OT  dke  reits  and  lEbertiz  ov  Inggliah- 
men." 

From  the  days  of  Cicoro  downwards 
men  have  given  anxioaB  attention  to- 
wards the  abbreviation  of  the  cnmbertome 
methoda  of  tranafemng  thought  and  speech 
to  paper.  In  this  country  alone  aome 
hondreds  of  systems  of  shorthand  have 
at  times  seen  the  light;  treatises  without 
number  have  been  written  In  furtherance 
of  Uie  reform,  and  every  day  inventors  are 
busy  and  the  popular  Press  olamorous  but 
sceptical  And  yet  the  visible  result  of 
all  this  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  ages 
of  research  and  groping  after  the  hidden 
stone,  which,  unlike  the  philosophic  pebble, 
is  most  certainly  at  this  moment  snugly 
hidden  away  in  some  obscure  cranny 
of  the  mighty  firmament  of  human  dis- 
covery. Li  uere  still  any  possible  reason 
wby  the  monosyllable  already  referred  to 
— uie  word  "  thought " — shoald  monopolise 
seven  distinct  parts  of  our  alphabetical 
system  1  Kone  at  all  Should  not  the 
motions  of  the  hand  correspond  with  those 
of  the  tongue  t  The  average  speed  of 
longhand  writing  is  twenty  words  per 
minute — that  is,  it  takes  three  seconds  to 
record  in  common  characters  a  word  that 
was  articulated  in  a  sixth  of  the  tima 

In  so  far  as  the  mere  existence  of  the 
evil  is  concerned,  a  blissful  accord  prevails ; 
it  is  in  the  administration  of  a  remedy  that 
anity  falters  and  crumbles  away  and  a  new 
Babel  is  inanguiated.  The  battle  of  the 
styles  rages  furiously,  and  poor  Mistress 
Knowledge  sits  in  shackles  and  fetters.  It 
is  known  that  the  work  of  the  gallery-rovn 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  arranged  in 
what  are  called  "tarns" — that  is,  supposing 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  "  up,"  the  half-dozen 
or  so  representatives  of  a  paper  will  follow 
one  another  in  taking  down  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes  each, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  retiring  man  has 
transcribed  Ms  notes,  a  fresh  turn  arrives, 
and  so  on  throughout  a  debate.  The 
Premier  may  possibly  speak  for  an  hour, 
and  the  oration,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Morning  Telephone  on  the  following  day, 
will  have  been  divided  amongst  six 
reporters,  each  writing  a  different  system 
of  shorthand.  Until  we  get  unanimity 
where  unanimity  should  find  a  natural 
home — namely,  in  the  working  of  a  great 
newspaper — it  seems  quixotic  to  nail  the 
colours  of  reform  to  the  mast 

The  dexterity  of  oar  ordinary  penmanBhip 
is  at  a  low  ebb.     Can  it  be  said  that  in  the 


place  of  this  important  loss  we  can  turn 
towards  any  aggregate  advant^o  in  the 
direction  of  reform  t  Hardly.  The  most 
Bucoeeafnl  (oonunerdally)  system  of  ^uuio- 
graphy  ever  invented  mis  now  been  before 
as  a  generation  and  a  half;  its  primers 
still  sell  by  thousands  j  but  what  has  been 
done  to  convey  the  elements  of  abbreviated 
writing  to  the  child  just  making  his  first 
blots  t  The  real  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in 
the  hereinbefore  expressed  sentiment  that 
writing  reform  should,  practically,  attend 
the  cradle.  The  crux  of  the  reformers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heart-breaking  difitcalty 
of  teaching  their  would-be  disciples  how  to 
unlearn  their  errors.  Strokes,  circles, 
curves,  and  dots,  which  in  themselves 
represent  the  foundations  of  eve^  system 
of  shorthand  extant,  shoald  take  the  place 
ofthetime-honoured  pothooks  and  hangers. 
Early  impressions  and  methods  are  the 
most  lasting  and  the  most  difQcult  to 
eradicate.  In  childhood  only  do  we  behold 
the  human  intellect  in  its  plastic  state. 
The  Bassians,  than  whom  no  finer 
cigarette-makers  are  to  be  found,  are 
trained  to  their  delicate  occupation  from  an 
infantile  epoch,  as  the  manipulation  of  the 
ingredients  with  sufficient  celerity  is  one 
demanding  considerable  skill;  and  a  good 
worker,  irrespective  of  sex,  will  tarn  out 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  per  diem, 
but  only  after  long  years  of  apprentice- 
ship. An  adult  beginner,  however  pains- 
taking and  persevering,  can  never  hope  to 
succeed.  He  may  do  his  work  thoroughly, 
and  with  exemplary  exactitude,  but  never 
with  the  requisite  speed.  So,  too,  it  is 
with  children  in  regard  to  reformed 
writing.  The  immense  majority  of  men 
and  boys  who  adopt  new  systems,  having 
lost  the  pliancy  apd  tenderness  of  touch  m 
early  youth,  seldom  get  beyond  a  speed  (4 
eighty  or  ninety  words  per  minuta  Often, 
indeed,  the  task  is  relinquished  at  a  very 
early  stage,  on  account  of  its  seeming 
imposBibiuty  of  attainmenL  Success — by 
which  any  speed  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  words  per  minute,  easily  read 
immediately  aiterw^s,  may  be  reckoned 
— is  due  to  exceptional  application  of  indi- 
viduals to  study,  and  the  exercise  of  an 
unwearying  patience  and  persistence. 

The  action  of  the  London  School  Board 
is  hailed  with  delight  by  tlie  more  ardent 
spirits  of  the  reform.  Whether  the 
system  of  systems  be  already  in  existeDce, 
or  is  awaiting  exhumation,  is  a  question 
we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Our  8<de 
purpose  has  been  to  inust  that  the  time 
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lor  collective  effort  u  ripe;  diat,  in  an 
ige '  of  speed  and  abbreviation  like  the 
present,  onr  clnmsr  and  nnphiloeophical 
mode  of  writing  demands  wholesale  re- 
fonn.  The  matter  ahonld  be  pressed  to 
the  edncational  aathorittea  thronghoat  the 
kingdom  wiUi  no  nncertain  empbuis. 
The  axe  sbonld  be  laid  at  the  root,  for 
measaree  that  are  not  radical  are  in- 
complete. So  long  as  oar  children  are 
tan^t  oar  existing  ponderous  method, 
and  then  when  tiiej  are  "  grown-np " 
permitted  the  option  of  acqoiring  a  more 
or  less  complex  system  of  shorUiand,  so 
will  tiie  advance  of  the  reform  be  spas- 
modic and  halting,  and  the  day  when  the 
entire  eommnnity  writes  and  speaks  with 
eqn&l  readiness  be  the  further  delayed. 


KUSSET  AND  GREEN. 
A  STOBY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  V. 

The  R«t.  John  Barton  was  tooabled  tn 
his  mind,  and  alUiongh  he  did  his  best  to 
keep  the  trouble  at  bay,  and  to  go  npon 
his  dulyronnd  of  duties  in  his  old  fashion, 
it  inereased  npon  him,  and  engrossed  more 
of  his  thoughts  in  bjn  qiare  hours  thui 
any  subject  oateide  hia  general  work 
bad  ever  yet  had  power  to  do.  It  was 
ridioolous  and  absord,  he  told  himself  a 
doaen  timea  a  day,  it  was  nnmanly — bat 
so  it  was,  and  tus  anger  at  the  persis- 
tency with  which  the  image  of  Mary 
Kennett's  face  dwelt  npon  his  mental  retina 
could  not  dispel  it  The  Kev.  John 
had,  in  his  nonage,  gone  tlirongh  the 
experience  which  is  common  to  us  all. 
Tbwe  are  pretty  girls  elsewhere  than  in 
Paradise  Street,  and  when,  after  his  first 
emancipation  from  school  and  college,  he 
had  toaoA  himself  thrown  into  the  graceful 
and  indolent  society  in  which  most  men  of 
his  caste  are  ofmtent  to  pass  tttmr  lives,  he 
had  known  those  fbgiUve  fancies  which  help 
us  all  to  recognise  Uie  great  and  final 
pawion  which  cornea  to  idl  men  and  women 
worthy  of  the  name  sooner  or  later.  That 
period  of  idleness  had  been  a  short  one, 
his  ardent  nature  had  never  been  at  home 
in  it,  and  he  turned  gladly  towards  the 
first  opening  which  promised  the  hard  and 
useful  labour  in  which  it  had  since  spent, 
all  its  forces. 

Love,  declares  the  sage,  is  the  child  of 
idleness  and  of  fuloess  of  l^ead,  and  the 
unremitting  stru^le  which  John  Barton 
had  waged  with  sin  and  poverty  had 
left  him  little  enough  time  for  the  cult!- 
vatinn   nf  tender  fannies,  or  oDnortanitv 


for  thur  provocation.  From  month  to 
month  he  never  saw  a  woman  with  whom 
a  man  of  his  class  conld  by  any  possibility 
have  fallen  in  leva  Paradise  Street  is  not 
a  likely  honting-ground  for  future  wives  of 
men  of  family  and  cnltare,  and  it  was  in 
such  places  tlut  he  passed  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  faia  waking  hours.  His  strong 
sense  of  immediate  duty  kept  him  from 
much  participation  in  the  higher  aocial 
pleasures  which  he  had  renounced  when  he 
took  up  his  present  walk  of  life.  He  had 
made  his  choice  with  open  eyes,  and  had 
foregone  the  bright  life  of  art  and  culture, 
the  society  of  beantifal  and  accomplished 
women  and  intellectual  men,  which  might 
have  been  his  own  by  right,  because  he-had 
clearly  recognised  the  impossibility  of 
leading  a  double  existence,  in  which 
Paradise  Street  and  Belgrave  Square  should 
have  equal  parts.  He  was  no  dilettante  in 
charity — not  at  all  the  man  to  serve  two 
such  very  different  mistressea  as  fashion  and 
philantlm>py.  If  in  the  last  ten  years  be 
had  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  marriage,  it  had  been  to  recogniae  the 
strong  piolmbility  of  his  never  entering 
into  mat  state  at  all. 

He  bad  renounced  love  as  ardently  as 
most  men  seek  it,  and  love  had  come  to 
him,  unsoaght  and  uninvited.  The  pity 
and  interest  which  had  moved  him  at 
the  spectacle  of  youth  and  beauty  un- 
friended and  alone  had  been  inevitable. 
He  could  acquit  himself  of  all  but  the 
manly  chivalry  and  friendship  which 
had  made  him  Mary  Kennett's  champion 
and  helper  in  the  hard  fight  on  which 
she  had  entered;  be  had  aided  her  as 
he  would  have  aided  any  fellow-creature 
so  solitary  and  so  helplesa  And  as,  with 
such  natures  as  his,  the  sb^ngest  of  all 
possible  claims  upon  his  goodinil  was  the 
drcamstance  of  his  having  already  rendered 
service,  friendly  interest  had  blossomed 
into  friendship,  and  friendship  into  love, 
before  he  knew  it.  Such  men  as  he  are  no 
willing  captives  in  the  ei^er  days  of  tJieir 
slavery  to  the  tyrant  Lova  They  resent 
rather  than  invite  the  strange  symptoms 
by  which  they  are  first  made  aware  of  the 
prmence  of  the  enemy  in  the  citadel ;  they 
rebel  against  the  seeming  cowardice  of 
coufesaing  to  themselves  that  another 
creature  is  necessary  to  their  existence ; 
the  inlmaion  of  a  new  interest,  utterly 
apart  from  such  as  have  so  far  influenced 
their  lives,  dtsturba  the  even  tenonr  of  their 
way,  and  is  unwelcome  to  thenv  Mr. 
Barton  worked   harder  than    aver,   rose 
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earlier  and  lay  down  latAr,  avoided  u 
much  as  possible  any  chance  of  being 
thrown  in  Misa  Kennett's  way,  bnt  all  to 
no  avail  He  was  fairly  taken,  and  kick 
as  he  mif^t,  the  toils  cloied  ronnd  him 
only  the  uater, 

Deapite  this  distnut  of  the  pauion  of 
love  which  he  shared  in  common  with  all 
men  of  action,  there  were  other  considera- 
tion! which  troubled  him  gravely.  He 
knew  nothing  more  of  the  woman  he  loved 
than  a  few  honra  ot  interconrse,  spread 
over  as  many  weeka  oE  acquaintance,  could 
teach  him.  She  had  the  air,  manners, 
and  language  of  a  lady.  So  strange  a  cir- 
cumatance  as  her  leeidenoe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  had  found  her 
demanded  acme  explanation,  which  he  re- 
cogniaed  his  powerleattiesa  to  exact  Their 
fut-ripening  friendahip  had  as  yet  been 
markmi  by  no  confidence  in  this  direction, 
and  Mr.  Barton,  ardently  as  hs  longed  for 
it,  bad  been  acrupolouslycarefol  to  avoid  the 
slightest  appearance  of  wishing  to  pry  into 
passagea  of  her  life,  respecting  which  her 
desire  for  continued  aecreoy  was  unmis- 
takably shown  by  her  complete  silence 
regarding  them.  He  had  been  content  to 
enioy  her  society  on  Bnch  pccaaiona  as 
of^red  themaelves,  to  treat  her  with  the 
same  perfect  courtesy  which  he  would  have 
accord  to  any  lady  who  had  become 
known  to  tdm  in  the  most  ordinair  fashion, 
and  to  wut  the  time — if  that  time 
should  ever  come — when  she  would 
volontarily  explain  why  a  woman  posaeas- 
ing  her  beauty,  colture,  and  distinction  of 
manner  should  have  chosen  Paradise 
Street  for  her  dwelling-place.  The  longer 
their  acquaintance  laat^  the  more  assured 
be  left  that  it  must  have  been  by  mis- 
fortune, and  by  no  fault  of  ber  own,  that 
she  found  herself  alone  and  friendless  in 
London.     He  was  too  old  a  man,  and  had 

Eown  too  familial,  daring  Ms  two  yeara  of 
bour  in  the  aecret  placea  of  a  great  ci^, 
with  the  torrible  possibilities  of  existence, 
to  unquBstioningly  accept  as  an  angel 
every  woman  who  owned  good  manners 
and  a  pretty  face.  Stem  experience  had 
taught  him  that  there  are  thousands  of 
women  in  the  world  who  have  nothing 
of  innocence  but  its  outward  seeming. 

He  believed  her  to  be  as  pure  and 
good  as  his  own  mother ;  bat  if — if — if  he 
were  mistaken  in  hia  estimato  1  Or  if  there 
were  a  stun  upon  her  life  of  which  she 
herself  were  Innocent,  but  which  yet  had 
left  its  mark  upon  herl  Cle^yman  as  he 
was,  he  had  yet  enongh  of  the  old  laic 


element  to  have  knocked  down  Kuy  man 
who  had  eu^^^ted  to  him  the  doubts 
whkh  tormented  him,  bnt  thev  were  there 
all  the  same,  and  perplexed  him  cruelly. 
Like  all  men  of  the  heroic  stamp,  he  wor- 
shipped fenunine  parity,  and  the  bare 
shadow  of  donbt  or  mistrast  r^arding  tiie 
woman  he  loved  was  torture  to  him.  His 
wife  most  be  above  suspicion. 

The  spring  bad  worn  away  into  sunimer; 
the  torn  trees  had  reached  that  hope- 
less, dosty  stage  of  semi-decay  which  is 
their  substitute  for  the  go^eooa  tints  of 
early  aatunm  of  their  brothers  of  the 
country ;  and  hia  love  had  atruggled  with 
his  doubts  and  conquered  them,  Tnahing 
them  bat  food  for  its  devouring  appetite, 
and  strengthened  daily  by  their  influences 
ontil  his  heart  became  too  narrow  to  con- 
tain them  both,  and  love  held  anpreme 
poBseiaioa  He  had  taken  the  great  reso- 
lotion  before  which  he  had  trembled  so 
long.  He  would  aak  Mary  Kennett  to 
become  his  wifa  If  ahe  accepted,  she 
would  surely  repay  hia  confidence  by  volun- 
tary eonfeasion ;  ifaotthevouldbeoontent 
to  take  her  as  he  knew  her — to  igaose  the 
past,  and  to  feed  hia  faith  in  her  purity  by 
hia  knowledge  of  her  present  He  flelt 
strangely  caun  and  strong  that  autumn 
evening,  as  he  stood  within  her  little  attmg- 
room  awaiting  her,  and  watohlng  the 
noisy  children  playing  in  the  dusty  steeet 

"Tou  were  good  enongh,  if  yon  re- 
member," he  said,  when  ahe  had  entered, 
and  the  usual  greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed, "  to  express  some  intorest  in  my 
work  in  this  district  I  have  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare  this  evening,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  pass  it  so  pleaaantiy,  I  should 
like  to  show  yoa  sometbing — a  night- 
school  which  I  helped  to  start.  It  is  not 
far  6rom  here,  and  a  walk  will  do  yon  good 
after  your  day's  confinement" 

She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  they 
set  oat  tf^ther.  His  mind  was  so  fall  of 
the  question  he  had  detonnined  to  speak 
that  evening,  that  for  some  time  they 
walked  together  without  a  word  passing 
between  them,  until  Mary  spoke. 

"  You  have  known  iSn,  Travers  a  long 
time,  have  you  not  t " 

"  All  my  life.  She  is  a  relation  of  my 
mother's, 

"She  intereata  me  very  deeply,"  said 
Mary.  "  It  cannot  have  been  any  eommon 
misfortune  which  made  so  good  and 
generous  a  nature  as  hers  contented  with 
Buch  a  life  as  she  leads.  I  am  certun  tiiat 
ahe  has  one  of  the  tonderest  hearts  in  the 
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wcffld;  she  has  proved  that  by  her  kicduess 
to  me ;  and  yet  she  nerar  sees  anyoae — she 
his  no  friendB,  takes  no  interest  in  anything. 
It  seems  so  strange." 

"It  was  not  a  rery  onconunon  mis- 
fortune," answered  her  companion — "  the 
misciHidnct  of  a  son.  He  vaa  her  only  child, 
and  she  loved  him  very  dearly." 

"  Was  hia  name  Roland  I "  asked  the 
ffiL  He  felt  her  arm  tremble  in  his,  and 
bar  voice  was  unsteady  as  she  asked  the 
qaeatioa 

"Yes,"  ha  answered  in  some  Barpiiae. 
"  Has  she  spoken  to  yon  of  him  1 " 

"No — never.  Bat  I  have  heard  her 
nmtteringthe  name,  and  oncaahe  frightened 
me  terribly  by  crying  it  out  aloud  while  I 
was  reading  to  her.  Did  you  know  him  too 
— tldfl  B<dand  i  "  she  aiked  with  the  same 
heeitation  with  which  she  had  before 
mentioned  the  name. 

"  Yea  We  were  atschool  together,  and 
at  Oxford  at  the  same  collie.  He  disgraced 
himself — I  will  Dot  tell  you  how,  but  veiy 
deeidy — and  has  not  been  heard  of  for  the 
last  twelve  yeara" 

"Do  not  think  me  impertinent  or 
inqniaitive,"  she  said  after  a  paoae,  "  I 
am  so  deeply  interested  in  all  that  affects 
Mrs.  Travars.  Do  you  remember  the  words 
she  spoke  to  you  that  morning  when  you 
Gnt  took  me  to  her  house  1  '  Full  forgive- 
ness,' were  they  not  1    Was  that  for  him  1 " 

"  Yes.  I  have  been  looking  for  him  ever 
since  he  ran  away,  but  I  have  never  found 
the  slightest  clue.  I  am  seeking  still,  bat 
with  little  enough  hope  of  success.  If  I 
ever  should  find  him,  that  is  his  mother's 
mesB^e.     But  here  we  are  at  the  school." 

Mary  would  willingly  have  continued 
the  conversation,  but  their  arrival  at  the 
school  rendered  that  impossible.  They 
entered  together  into  a  low-ceilinged  room, 
occupying  ihe  whole  of  the  ground-floor  of 
a  dii^  house  in  a  dingy  street  At  various 
long  deeki  arranged  aorou  the  room  were 
seated  a  company  of  boys,  to  the  number  of 
dzty,  wiUi  here  and  there  a  fiill-growh  man 
among  them.  At  the  farther  end  was  a 
party  of  girls,  varying  in  age  from  four  or 
five  to  fifteen.  Mary  noticed  that  the 
teachers  who  presided  over  the  male  classes 
were  all  women,  and  those  who  ministered 
to  the  girls  were  of  the  other  sex.  Except 
for  the  subdued  hum  of  study  the  room 
was  silent.  Daring  a  short  interview 
between  Mr.  Barton  and  a  yonng  man  who 
seemed  to  hold  the  chief  authority  in  the 
school,  and  which  was  conducted  in  a 
whisper,  Way  took  her  seat  beside  a  class 


ofsmaUboya,presided  over  byagirl  of  about 
(Ughteen,  who  was  telling  them  a  Bible- 
atory.  The  interview  ooncluded,  the  Rev. 
John  approached  her. 

"  Wonld  you  like  to  take  a  class  for  half 
an  hour  % "  he  asked. 

"  What  can  I  do  t "  she  asked  in  reply. 

"Tell  them  some  simple  atoiy.  Any- 
thing will  do,  so  long  as  they  can  under- 
stand it.  It  is  our  one  great  merit  here 
that  we  are  easily  pleased.  Will  you  let 
this  lady  take  your  place  for  a  little  while, 
Nelly  1 "  he  asked  the  teacher  when  her 
story  was  coudaded.  The  girl  rose  with 
a  smile  of  inritation,  and  Mary  accepted 
the  seat,  and  after  a  moment's  considerar 
tion,  began  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Duckling. 
She  was  a  little  shy  at  first,  for  she  was 
unused  to  address  even  so  small  and  un- 
mtical  an  audience,  but  aoon  the  pleased 
attention  evident  in  the  face  of  every  child 
present  gave  her  confidence,  and  the  aweet 
and  simple  character  of  the  story,  and  the 
love  of  children  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  characteristics  of  all  good  women, 
helped  her  greatly,  and  she  got  on  famously. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  the  right 
arm  of  every  member  of  her  little  auditory 
rose  like  a  semaphore,  and  the  children,  with 
the  unanimity  of  an  army  of  Oliver  Twists, 
demanded  more.  With  better  lock  than 
thatof  their  prototype,  theygot  their  desire, 
and  at  a  kindly  nod  of  pleased  encourage- 
ment from  the  Bev.  John,  Mary  plunged 
into  the  adventures  of  the  Little  TinSoldier, 
and  found  herself  established  aa  a  popular 
favourite.  When  the  diminutive  ntetallic 
warrior  had  been  chronicled,  it  wonld  have 
done  good  to  that  best  of  ^  child-lovers, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  to  have  beheld 
the  entiinsiasm  of  that  tiny  crowd,  and  to 
haveheard  itsunanimousinvitation  to  Mary, 
in  the  very  smalleit  Eoglish,  to  come  again 
to  tell  them  more  stories  next  evening. 

"  Have  you  been  teaching  long  1 "  Mary 
asked  of  the  girl  whom  Mr.  Barton  ad- 
dressed as  Nelly,  as  she  was  patting  on  her 
bonnet  and  jacket  to  conduct  the  smallest 
of  her  charges  to  their  homes. 

"  Aboat  a  year— ever  since  the  school 
began,  toisa,"  said  Melly.  "  It  was  Mr. 
Barton  who  got  me  the  place,  and  he 
started  the  school." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  be  very  fond  of 
him  here."  He  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  chatting  pleasantly  to  a  group  of 
little  girla  which  had  gathered  about  him. 

"So  they  ought  to  be,"  responded 
Nelly.    "  He's  the  best  man  in  the  world."  j 

She  uttwed  this  panegyric  with  much 
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the  air  with  which  slie  might  have  told 
one  of  her  small  papils,  "Two  and  two 
make  four,"  or  "  A  uodb  is  the  name  of 
any  petBon,  pU«e,  or  tlung."  Tlie  state- 
ment wM  obTionsl;  as  mndt  a  matter  of 
faith  to  her  oa  either  of  those  propositions, 
a  belief  fixed  and  nnshakeable. 

Mr.  Barton  rejoined  Miss  Kennett,  and 
they  left  the  school  together,  and  walked 
on  side  by  side  nntil  they  came  into  the 
Begent's  Park,  in  which  their  steps 
naturally  tended.  Tiie  shadows  of  the 
aatomn  evening  were  closing  About  them, 
bat  the  golden  fliuh  yet  lingered  in  the 
western  uy,  and  all  the  east  was  rich  wiUi 
bine  and  rose. 

"  YoOT  life  should  be  a  very  happy  one, 
Mr.  Barton,"  said  Mary,  breaking  silence  f <» 
the  first  time  since  they  had  left  the  school 

"  It  baa  been,  so  far,"  he  answered. 

"It seems  to  me,"  she  went  on,  "to  be 
a  perfect  life— the  Hfe  which  all  men  would 
lead,  if  they  knew  ii  Surely  there  can  be 
DO  greater  pleasure  in  the  world  than  to 
feel  that  one  is  doing  good,  that  no  day 
passes  without  usefof  work ;  that  every 
night  you  leave  the  world  a  little  better — 
even  ever  so  little  better — than  you  found 
it  in  tbe  morning." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  a  very  great  pleasure,"  he 
answered  simply.  ' 

"There  is  so  much  to  do,"  continued 
Mary;  "so  many  poor,  and  in  trouble, 
and  ignorant,  and  wicked,  bo  much  pain  and 
so  UtUe  pleasure  in  the  world,  that  I  often 
wonder  that  men  like  yon  are  so  few.  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  that  there  are 
twenty  thousand  people  in  London  alone 
who  get  up  in  the  momiog  without  knowing 
where  they  will  sleep  at  night,  or  niiere  they 
will  find  their  daily  breao.   Is  that  true  1 " 

"Quite  true.  Bather  an  understate- 
ment than  an  exaggeration," 

"  And  London  ib  the  richest  dty  In  the 
world  I  There  are  people  who  cannot  count 
their  wealth,  who  do  not  know  how  rich 
they  are,  or  how  to  spend  their  incomes, 
and  they  do  nothing." 

"  Yes,  they  do  somethings  but  very 
little — shamefully  little,  when  we  consider 
how  much  they  might  do.  Yon  see,  Miss 
Kennett,  human  nature  is  only  toached  by 
what  it  sees,  and  the  rich  people  know 
nothnig  of  the  poor.  They  know,  vaguely 
and  generally,  that  there  are  poor  people, 
but  that  Is  aU ;  they  do  not  recognise  what 
pover^  really  ia." 

"  Cannot  Utey  be  taught  I " 

"  We  must  be  patient  lliey  are  learn- 
ing, little  by  little — slowly,  but   surely. 


too,  I  think.  Untrersal  comfort  and  know- 
ledge are  far  off  yet,  perhaps  will  never 
come  at  all;  but  things  are  improving.  The 
rich  ue  learning  one  great  lesson — that 
sympathy  and  intdligent  interest  in  tbe 
poor  are  more  valuable  even  than  money ; 
the  poor  are  being  educated,  and  are 
leaving  thetr  old  habits  of  drink  and 
wastefulness,  and  beginning  to  understand 
that  it  Is  firom  themselves  alone,  and  not 
from  Govemmeat  or  from  the  upper  classes, 
that  their  regeneration  must  begin.  Igno- 
rance is  our  great  enemy.  With  the 
spread  of  edacation  will  come  visions  of 
better  possibilities.  Once  teach  ^e  poor 
man  that  it  is  by  his  own  faalt  Uiat  he  is 
poor,  and  the  battle  is  won.  And  he  is 
learning  that  more  rapidly  eveiy  day." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  at  this 
workl"  she  asked.  They  had  seated 
themselves  on  a  bench  under  a  scattered 
clump  of  trees,  with  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  open  park  before  tiiem,  bounded  by 
the  distant  mass  of  foliage,  which  cnt  dear 
against  the  fading  Same  of  sunaet  ctdonr 
in  the  west 

"  Two  years,"  he  answered. 

"And  you  have  passed  all  that  time 
among  the  poor  I  " 

"YU" 

"Do  you  never  long  for  the  old  life 
among  your  own  people,  for  the  plesaures 
you  have  given  up ! " 

"  I  think  of  it  as  little  as  I  can." 

•'And  you  have  never  regretted  yonr 
choice  1 " 

"Never  for  a  moment,"  he  answered 
with  clear  conviction.  "I  would  not 
change  my  life  for  any  other  in  the  world." 

"I  cannot  tell  yon,"  sbe  said  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "  how  useless  and  Indg- 
nificant  I  feel  beside  you.  Oh,  if  I  could 
do  something— if  I  could  help,  ever  to 
little.  Womm  are  uHelees  creatures,  Hr. 
Barton.  They  have  nothing  to  give  to 
any  canae  but  their  wishes,  which  cost 
Dothbg,  and  do  nothing." 

He  smiled,  half  sadly,  half  admiringly, 
at  this  little  burst. 

'  'Don't  undervalue  yourself , Hies  Kennett. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  most  of  tbe  good 
done  in  the  world  comes  from  women, 
and  is  done  for  their  sakes  and  by  their 
influence."  He  paused  a  moment.  "Yovare 
interested  in  my  work — you  think  it  goodl" 

"  I  think  it  noble,  Mr.  Barton." 

"Will  you  joinitt  Will  you  be  my  wife  1' 

Tbe  words  escaped  him,  as  saeh  wtods 
wiU,  half  to  his  own  sorpriae.  Mary's  face 
went  white  as  she  heard  them,  and  she  pA 
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oat  her  hand  with  a  mddsn  iovolantary 
geetura  of  frighteHod  tpraaL 

"  I  have  startlod  yoa  by  mj  abraptneu," 
Mud  Mr.  Barton.  "  Forgive  me.  I  have 
bad  the  words  on  my  lips  so  long  that  they 
escaped  me  noawarea.  I  am'  willing  to 
wait  for  your  answer  as  long  as  yoa^^eaae." 
"  I  must  answer  yoa  now,  Mr.  Barton," 
said  Mary  with  ud  eoBipomn,  "Don't 
think  that  I  undervalue  you  or  the  affeo- 
tion  yon  oSa  vae.  I  know  it  must  be  very 
deep  and  very  sincere  to  prompt  yoa  to 
uk  for  your  wife  a  woman  of  whom  you 
know  no  more  than  you  know  of  me." 

"Id<»'t  ask  to  Imow  anyUiing  more," 
said  the  Ber.  John.  "  I  don't  desire  to.  I 
know  HtMb  yon  are  good  and  beaatifdl: 
what  do  I  wont  to  know  more  1 " 

"  You  are  very  generous  and  good,  Be 
yoa  always  are,"  answered  Mary,  "  bat  it  ia 
impOBsifole.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Barton,  im- 
possible. I  can  never  be  your  wife.  I 
thank  you — I  cannot  say  how  much — for 
yoor  affection  and  your  confidence^  bat  it 
IB  impoBsible," 

"  I  am  ^iswered,"  he  replied,  and  bent 
his  head  for  a  moment  in  ailonce.  Then 
be  rose  and  offiared  his  arm.  They  bad 
scarcely  made  a  step  together,  when  Misa 
Keoaett  fell  back  with  a  stifled  cry. 
There  in  front  of  them  stood  a  man,  hat 
in  hand,  bent  in  an  ironical  salute. 

"  Boland  Travers  ! "  oriad  Mr.  Barton, 
dropping  a  heavy  hand  upon  bis  arm. 

"Jock  Barton,  begad  1 "  sud  the  new 
comer.  He  laiwhed,  and  flourished  bis 
bat  back  on  to  his  head.  "  Quite  a  family 
party  I  What  are  pa  afraid  of]  "  he 
demanded  of  Mary  in  a  tone  of  savage 
banter ;  "  do  yon  tunk  I  want  to  bite  you  t " 
"  Do  yoa  know  this  man  t "  asked  Mr. 
Barton  of  his  eompanion, 

Mr.  Travers  laughed  again  in  noisy  en- 
joyment of  the  qoestion.  He  swayed  a 
little  as  he  itood  there,  regarding  Muy 
wi^  an  air  of  evil  waggery. 

"  He  is  my  husbwd  I "  said  Mary,  and 
again  the  new  comer  langhed  as  if  he 
found  the  joke  almost  unendurably  comic 
"  Deuced  funny,"  be  said  when  bis 
laogji  was  over;  "rather  a  sell  for  yon,  old 
man,  though,  ain't  it !  Feel  as  if  Z  ought 
to  ajK^oflse,  somehow.  A  parson,  tod,  by 
Jove  I  white  choker,  long-tailed  coat. 
Bisbop,  some  day,  poliape.  Tou  always 
were  a  good  boy,  John — I  was  always  a 
bad  lot,  wasn't  Z 1 " 

Zt  ma  plainly  evident  that  Mr,  Travers 
had  taken  more  stimnlaat  than  waa  good 
for  him. 


"  Z  have  a  message  for  you,  Travers," 
said  Mr.  Barton,  ignoring  his  serions  plea- 
santries; "a  very  important  message." 

"All  right;  what  is  it — good  news — 
^  t  Hope  it's  good  news.  Bad  lack 
lately — beas'ly  bad  luck," 

"Come  and  aee  me  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Barton;  "Uie  old  address.  You  will  comel" 
"Is  it  good  news!"  re-demanded  Mr. 
Travers. 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  Z'll  come,  yoa  bet    What  time  1 " 
"  Two  o'clock. 
"  All  right" 
"  I^iat  IB  a  promise } " 
"  That's  a  pronaBs." 

Tb^  shook  hsnds  upon  it,  and  Mr, 
Barton  raised  his  hat  to  Mary,  who  had 
reseated  herself  upon  the  bench,  and  went 
away,  ecaroe  knowmg  whither.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  felt  a  band  upon  his  arm, 
and,  turning,  behdd  Mr,  Samael  Bunch. 

"  We're  both  in  the  same  .  bor,"  said 
that  worthy.     "  Hard  lines,  ain't  it  ? " 

The  Itev.  John's  right  fist  tightened 
Bpasmodisally,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 
simnltansooslightemngof  thebicepsmosele. 
But  he  repreaaed  these  sensations,  and  con- 
tenting himself  with  gripping  Mr.  Bunch's 
hand  hard,  ha  tamed  and  walked  away  at 
a  pace  which  the  tatter's  Sorter  legs  would 
have  fennd  it  difficult  to  emulate.  Nor  did 
they  attempt  it  Theyuetely  carried  their 
owner  to  the  nearest  bench,  whwa  he  sat 
down,  and  mbbed  his  eyes  with  his  wrists 
in  unaffected  woe, 
Mary  Travers  rose  &om  the  bench,  and 
Dked  her  husband  in  the  face.  He  tried 
to  summon  up  the  laugh  again,  bat  the 
attempt  was  a  fultire,  and,  snigger  as  he 
might,  liis  eyes  fell  before  her  ateadfast 
id, 

6  stood  for  a  moment,  looking  foolish 
enough,  kicking  at  Uie  gravel  under  his  feet. 
Tiw  silence  became  rapidly  unendurable 
to  him,  and  he  spoke. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me  1 " 
"  Z  told  you  in  my  letter." 
She  was  qoite  calm  and  steady  now. 
Her  husband  waited  for  her  to  speak  again, 
but  her  continued  silence  discomfited  him 
more  and  more ;  and  her  woman's  instinct 
knew  it,  and  her  courage  grew  stronger  as 
his  weakened. 

"Mary,"  he  said  at  laat,  shamefacedly, 
"give  a  man  a  ebuice.  If  you  had 
guessed  what  yoor  le«jring  me  meant  to 
me,  yoa  would  never  hare  done  it  And 
we  waiehwpy  once." 
"  Yes."  uie    auBwered    with   a  little 
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■ndden  lofteniiig  in  voice  and  ejes,  "  we 
were  h»ppy  once.  But  that  wm  long  ago, 
or  it  BQenu  BO  to  me  now." 

"Don't  be  BO  hxti  and  Qold,  Maty. '  I 
know  I  went. wrong,  bntl  alwayi  loSeid 
f ou— alw&yB,  Maty.  And.wboi.yoa  left 
me,  I  foojsd  out  bow .  mncb.  Giro  me 
anoUier  chuce. 

She  shook  her  bead. 

"  No,  Roland.  I  can  never  come  back 
to  yon;  or,  if  I  ever  could,  not  yet." 

.  "  When  i "  be  asked,  eagerly  catching  at 
any  straw  of  hope  her  words  aeemed '  to 
offer.    "  What  can  I  do  to  bring  yonJiack  1" 

"When  I  can  be  your  wife  and  eUU 
retain  my  eelf-respect.;  whan  I  can  respect 
as  wellaa  lore  my  baabHtd,  I  will  retoni 
to  him."    ,  . 

SomstUng  of  the  tdd  lowering.  Ibok  she 
knew  BO  weU  oasie  bEwk  xipoh  hii  faoe  at 
theee  words,  i.  . 

"  What  do  yon  meBQ  t "  be.a^sd. 

"I  meita  ithab  I  will  net  again  expose 
myself  to.  tlie  chance  of  Itviog  sacli.ft  life 
as  I  led  with  you  durmg  onr  two  yaan'of 
marriage.  I  mean  that  Uie  hraod  I  eat, 
the  clalilea  I  wear,  mart  not  be  paid  for  by 
the  winnings  fiom  tiie  g»&ing-tabb«r  the 
tatfv" 

~  "  If  yon'll  come  back,  I'll  never  touch 
another  card.  Ill  cut  the  ring — I'll  do 
aoythmg  you  like.  <Ican't]ivewiuontyou." 

^e  Nao<^  her  head  agdn, 

"You  have  pronised  too  often,'  Roknd; 
I    nuist .  btin  :  soncithBg    beltar  .  than 

prOBUBOS." 

"  You're  atSl  Uie  same}"  he  said  with 
petidant  angerl  "The  same ^distxuBt,  tiie 
BUifl .  coldness,  the  saine  hard,  icy  vittna 
that  UBSd  to  drive  me  mad  before.  If  you 
had  ever  had  a  little  bith  in  me,  or  a 
little  love  fon  me,  yon  might  have  saved 
me," 

"  It  GiB  yon  well,"  she  answered,  with 
bitter  and  soprnful  wnrow,  "  to  tsimtihie 
with  lack  of  faith  and  dove.  •'  Sad  I  no 
faith,  no  love  when,  three  rdais  ago,  yon 
found  me  in  that  qhiet^litue  village,'vnth 
no  relations,  scaical;  even  a  friend,  and  I 
gave  myself  and  all  I  had  to  you  1  Had  I 
none,  when  I  sold  every  stick  and  stcme 
of  my  fetor's  proper^ — yea,  even  my 
mother's  jewels,  down  to  the  ring  I  took 
from  her  hand  when  ehe  lay  dead,  to  pay 
your  gambling  debts,  and  to  saVe  you  from 
open  sb^ne  t  Was  there  no.  faith  or  love 
in  that,  Koland  t  1  gave  you  all  I  had, 
all  that  I  had  a  right  to  give.     I  left  yoi 


when  notliing  remained  to  nu  Imt  my  self- 
respect,  and  that  yoa  shall  not  have." 

.  He  looked  at  her  'with  anger  in  his  face, 
but  his  eyes  dropped  before  neca 

'  What  have  yon  given  in  return! "  she 
went  on.  •  ".The.veoy  name  I  bore  as  your 
Wife  was  not  yonts.to  give.  Faith  and 
love  I  What  ^tb  and  love  can  I  havs  for 
you,  hidii^  dishoBosr.  under,  a  false  name, 
and  leaving  the  inotber  who  lives  you  to 
die  broken-hearted  with  yoor  ahame,  with- 
ont  a  woad  or  sign  from  you  I "  ■ 

"Ah,"  be  said,  with  a  lowssri^gvoiDe, 
"  Barton  ti^  yoa  all  that,  I  sappoaet" 

"Ur.  Barton  has  told  me.notiui^  It 
iras  through  him  that  I  met  -  yooE  mother ; 
hot  he  was  ignorai^  of .  oar  rdstiMwhip. 
He  know^  me  as  Mary  Kennett'  II  have  a 
better  right  to  that,  my  maideB-nans,than 
to  the  one  .y<Bi  gave  n&"    . 

"  Lde  no  rep^,  but  stared  moodfly 
npoatlte  gtoopd. 

■■  I  will  give  yon  a  chance^  Bdand,  to 
prove  jour  love  for;  me.  hir.  Bsitoo 
asked  yoa  to  go  and  see  him.  Go — go  with 
him  and  aee  the  mother  whose  heart  yon 
have  brokoi ;  give  her  <me  hour  of  joy 
before  she  due.  Make  yonr  promise  of 
amendment  to  her,  If  yoa  knew,  Bolaad 
— if  yon  conld  guess  Uie  sorrow  which 
wei^iB  her  down  I  ;She.  thinks  only  of  yon, 
prays  for.you,  Aasses  herilayB  and  nighks 
in  prayer  that  she  tfaay  see  you  once  again 
before  she  dies.  She  has.foigiven  yon  alL 
I  have  heard  her  say  so.  That  is  the 
message  which  I  Mr.  .Barton.'  hte  for  yoa. 
Yoa  wiU  go,.will  yon  nbt  t  "<Bhe  aAed  with 
a  plteiduighand  upon  his  arm, . 

"Yei,**  he  turtAe  ont.soddenly,  *'I  will 
go — I  will  go!  And,  Mary,"  he  seised 
her  hand,  "  you  will  come  back  to  me,  and 
help  to  keep  me  straight  I  I've  been  worse 
than  ever  since  yon  1^  me.  Yon  drove 
me  mad  b^  going.  Yoa  will  cone  back  1 
^y  yo^  wiU  pome  back  to  me  1 " 

"  I  will  not  promise  now,"  she  answered. 
'.'  Tell  me  in'  yonr  .matheris  <p»mn»  ■  that 
you  will  amend,  thatyoujwfll  doycoordaty 
to  her,  and  I  will  promiB  then." 

"  Bat  whto-^wmn'MII  yon  come  'back 
tomeV    . 

"Whenyoncall  nte-lMall  ceme."  '  ■ 
He  stiood  bf|reheaded  before  her,  with  a 
look  of  end^tianand  resolve- nch  as  she 
had  never  seen  i^Hm-lBB  face  befora-.  And 
then,  with  the' indefined^ummaivnjgbt  aboat 
:^^)Aj^_the  starlit  h^itvbns:oTmiMd,  he 
■woye^^lni&ka  atonehient  for  his  past 
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and  if  those  men  call  each  other  oat,  and 
one  of  them  gets  a  bnlU^  f  ot^l  hare  to 
answer  for  it" 

Edie  jomped  np  from  her  chair  in  a 
perfect  whirlwind. 

"la  flirt  I  Oh,  papa,  how  dreadfiilly, 
dread^lly  wicked  of  you  to  bbj  bo  ! "  she 
cried,  getting  crimtOD — face,  neck,  ears, 
and  all.  "Why,  if  I  tried  to  flirt,  2  oonldn't 
— I  shooldn't  know  how.  The  idea  of 
such  a  thing !  1  know  I'm  full  of  faults ; 
I'm  eelf-wiUed  and  quick-tempered;  Vm 
obstinate  and  anbearable ;  bnt  whatever 
else  I  am,  I'm  not  a  flirt  \ " 

The  Squire  went  on  sorting  bis  letters 
with  nuuBiial  rapidity.  He  began  to  feel 
— to  nse  a  common  plirase — that  be  had 
"  pnt  his  foot  in  it,"  and  that  the  loone 
got  it  oat  again  the  better. 

He  tossed  a  letter  across  to  his  little 
daughter : 

"  One  for  jon,  my  dear — two — here's  a 
third." 

But  Edie  was  not  to  be  m  easily 
diTertad. 

"  I'm  not  a  flirt,  p^a — I  lay  Fm  not  a 
flirt  1  Whatever  elee  bad  and  wicked  I 
may  be,  I'm  not  that ! "  she  kept  repeat- 
ing. 

The  sqoire  thankfully  came  npon  an 
envelope  which  he  felt  confident  wonid 
stem  toe  torrent  of  Bdie's  indignation. 

"I  think  you  know  that  handwriting, 
my  dear.  Yon  may  have  seen  it  once 
before,"  he  said  miichieroasl^,  right  across 
her  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  assertion 
that,  whatever  else  she  was,  she  was  "  not 
a  flirt" 

Edie  picked  it  up  with  a  great  joyous 
thrill  in  her  heart  From  ^il  at  laatl 
She  knew  it  before  she  looked  at  it 

The  door  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
Lord  Winterdowne  came  in  close  upon  the 
servant's  hdels. 

"  Are  yon  going  on  the  ice  this  morning, 
Miss  Fairfax  t "  he  asked  as  be  shook 
hands,  "  Pardon  such  an  early  visit,  but 
I  am  going  up  to  London  to-day ;  it  is  the 
on^  hour  I  could  command." 

Edie  clutched  at  her  letters.  Politeness 
must  go  to  the  four  winds.  The  thing  now 
was  to  get  ont  of  the  room  as  quicUy  as 
possible,  shnt  herself  up,  and  devour  them, 
or  rather  it,  for  there  was  only  one  she 
would  have  risked  her  life  to  save  had  the 
houEe  been  on  fire. 

"No,  I'm  not  going  on  the  ice  this 
morning— pu'hapB  not  to-morrow  mornmg 
—perhaps  not  for  a  whole  week — perhaps 
never  sgun,  for  the  frost  may  break  at 


any  moment — in  fact,  Fm  sure  tiiera  is  rain 
in  the  air,  and  I  dare  say  theroll  bo  a 
deluge  before  night,"  sbd  answered  all  in  a 
breath,  taking  a  step  towards  the  door 
with  every  word  she  spoke. 

Lord  Winterdowne  only  took  in  about'a 
quarter  of  the  words  she  sud,  and 
certainly  not  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  she 
meant 

He  looked  at  her  vaguely. 

"Are  you  very — very  busy  this  morn- 
ing 1 "  he  began  a  little  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  dreadfully — dreadfully — dread- 
fully tuBy,"  answered  Edie,  gettbg  oatside 
the  door  with  her  last  word.  "  I  really 
don't  know  which  way  to  turn." 

"  I  particularly  want — ah  1 — to — to  see 
you  alone  this  morning  for  five  minutes. 
Is  it  not  possible  t "  he  asked,  stammering 
a  little,  and  looking  as  uncomfortable  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  decorous 
deportment  to  look. 

Edie  all  in  a  flash  gnessed  his  meaning, 

"Oh,  utterly — utterly  impossible,"  uis 
said,  standing  outside  now  in  the  haU,  and 
loolong  longugly  at  the  flight  of  staiiB 
leading  to  me  upper  quarters. 

"  Then  may  I  come  to-morrow  morning 
at  this  hour  1  "  pettisted  Lord  Winter- 
downe, evidently  bent  on  securing  an 
interview. 

Edie  felt  she  must  get  rid  of  him  some- 
how. 

"Yes,  to-morrow  at  this  time  if  yon  like," 
she  answered  carelesslv,  and  thon  looked 
ronnd  to  find  that  Colonel  Wickbam  had 
come  up  the  front  steps  while  she  was 
talking,  and  now  stood  behind,  looking 
down  on  her. 

Not  a  doubt  but  that  he  had  heard  the 
^pointment  mada  She  conld  see  it  in 
his  face,  half  sad,  half  pnzsled.  Well,  she 
couldt/t  help  it  Things  were  bent  on 
going  crookedly  that  morning.  By- 
and- by — when  she  had  read  her  letter 
— she  would  come  back  in  a  sweet  frame 
of  mind,  and  put  everything  straight 
prk  enough 
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ID  tan),  moath  all  dimplea  and  emilea; 
10  little  Edie  etood  indiiig  Phil's  few 
deaparat«Iy  written  lines,  wbile  one  hj  one 
her  other  letteis  dropped  unheeded  from 
her  hand  to  the. floor, 

Not  ODce  nor  twice,  but  at  leaat  fifty 
times  over  she  read  the  words.  Then  bee 
ejres  began  to  swim. 

Oh,  poor — poOT  Phil !  how  onbappy  he 
mast  be  I    How  miserable  she  had  mads 


Mm  with  hec  owb  silly  little  attempt  at 
atraonDg  hte  life  for  him  1  Oh,  what  a 
ndatsM  it  had  all  been  1    How  he  mtut 


have  suffered  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  write  in  that'  imploring,  desperate 
fsahion !  Come  back  I  Yea,  of  com^se  be 
might.  That  very  honr  if  it  had  been 
jMMsible,  and  she  would  tell,  bin  how  truly 
tony  she  was  for  her  folly,  and  beg  hu 
pardon — ah,  so  hambly,  and  sweetly — and 
promftfl  never — never  to  the  end  of  her 
life  to  offend  in  that  fashion  again  I  How 
tirasome  it  was  that  the  poet  did  not  go 
oat  1^  noon  1  There  ought  to  be  special 
poata  vben  pet^le  wanted  them,  jast 
•a  there  were  special  trains  for  .garden- 
,  parties  and  weddings.  Well,  anyhow  she 
would  write  her  letter  at  oQce,  and  take  it 
herself  to  the  post.  That  would  be  one  step 
towuds  patting  PhU  out  of  his  misery,  so 
iln^ht  to  the  writing-taUe  she  went, 
piudiisg  ber  other  letters  on  one  side,  and 
duhed  off  this  brief  missive. 

"  Dear— DEAR  Phil,"  she  wrote,  "  come 
back  as  soon  as  ever  you  like,  and  let 
tiiingH  be  jaat  anyhow  yon  please.  Entre 
noos,  I  think  I  have  been  just  a  little  bit 
of  a  goose. — Your  own  Edie." 

There  t  he  would  understand  exactly  all 
A*  neant  to  aay  without  making. a  long 
letter  of  it  Phil  alwi^s  did  understand 
har^  Whoever  else  m^de  mistakes  about 
her,  Phil  never  did.  And  here  Edie,  lean- 
ing t^k  in  hat  chur,  fell  into  one  of  her 
old  pleasant  day-dreams,  the  like  of  which 
abe  had  not  indulged  in,  since  she  and  Phil 
had  "kijued  under  the  walnut-tree,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
Phil  was  its  Alpha  and  Omega,  its  middle 
and  back-bone  also. 

Presently  her  eye  chanced  upon  the 
letters  still  on  the  floor — three  in  number. 
Oh,  there  could  be  no  hurry  for  those; 
thay  might  wait.  She  gavo  them  another 
little  posh  wUh  ber  foot.  Ah,  that  was 
^m  Pbcebe  Macpherson  (a  housemaid 
who  had  married  from  the  H^I,  and  whose 
firab  c|iild  was  Edie's  goddai^ter),  and 
this  wsA  from  the  London  diessmi^er  who 


had  sent  down  hei  Christmaa  ball-dresses ; 
but  who  was  that  otherfrom  t  The  writing 
was  not  Dsmiliar  to  her.  It  might  want  an 
answer  by  the  next  post 

She  picked  up  the  letter  in  the  strange 
handwriting,  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows : 

"  Dear  Madam, — I  must  ask  you  to 
pardon  the  liberty  which  I,  an  utter 
stranger,  am  taking  in  thus  writing  to  you. 
I  can  only  plead  as  my  excuse  my  warm 
gratitude  and  sincere  friendship  towards 
one  whom,  for  want  of  fuller  Knowledge 
on  the  matter,  I  am  compelled  to  describe 
only  as  an  old  friend  of  yours — Mr.  Philip 
Wickfaam. 

"  I  fear  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask 
will  seem  an  unwamntable,  nnpardonable 
impertinence  on  my  part.  I  know  it  is 
such,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  ask  it,  and  must 
trust  to  yonr  charity  and  right  judgment 
to  accord  my  pardon.  It  is  simply  this  : 
'Are  you  sure  you  have  the  love  of  the 
man  whom  you  have  partly  released  from 
his  engagement  to  yont  Are  you  sure 
that  his  hopes  and  wishes  are  not  fixed  in 
another  quarter  I '  I  beseech  you  to  get  a 
tme  and  unmistakable  answer  to  this 
question,  as  much  for  your  own  sake  as  for 
his. 

"  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  mistake  my 
motives  in  thus  writing  to  you,  Mr.  Wicb- 
ham  never  has  been,  never  can  be  to  me, 
more  than  the  greatest  benefactor  a  friend- 
less girl  could  have.  I  am  as  much  widowed 
OS  though  I  wore  wedding-ring  and  weeds. 
But  there  is  one  to  whom  Mr.  Wickham 
might  be  infinitely  more  than  benefactor  and 
friend  if  he  were  Aree  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  heart — one,  too,  in  every  way 
worthy  of  a  true  man's  true  love,  and  to 
whoBe  keeping  his  happiness  might  be 
safely  entrusted. 

"Dear  madam,  ^ain  I  must  ask  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking  in  thus 
writing  to  you.  Again  I  must  plead,  as 
my  one  and  only  excuse,  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude so  heavy  towards  the  two  persons  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  that  it  makes  me 
heedless  of  the  common  conventionalities 
of  life.  L  S." 

Edie  dropped  the  letter  as  she  read  the 
list  word,  not  as  though  the  paper  had 
stung  her,  bat  as  though  her  fingers  had 
suddenly  congealed  into  marble,  and  the 
power  of  touch  and  grasp  had  been  with- 
drawn. The  power  of  thought,  of  feeling, 
of  utterance,  seemed  also  to  have  left  her, 
and  /or  a  moment  she  leaned  back  in  her 
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cbair,  vith  brain  as  blttnk  ae  that  of  tiie 
poor  little  frozen  starling  she  had  fonnd 
doad  on  lier  window-ledge  that  morning. 

Only  for  a  moment,  however.  The  next, 
all  her  eensea  came  back  to  her  with  a 
mah,  and  Beemed  intoosified  a  thonuod- 
fold.  She  jumped  to  her  feet;  ihe  tore 
the  letter  she  haj  j  iist  penned  to  Phil  into  a 
hundred  fragments ;  she  cnimpled  np  Phil's 
few  lines,  and  tossed  them  into  the  fire. 

"I  see — I  seel"  she  said  aloud  pas- 
sionatelf.  "I  understand  it  all  now.  He 
wanted  to  save  his  hononr,  to  m&rty  me 
out  of  hand,  and  be  done  with  it,  lest  his 
resolution  might  fail  him." 

She  picked  up  Lucy's  letter,  and  read 
through  the  bitter  words  once  more. 
Who  "  L.  S,"  was  she  had  not  the  re- 
motest notion.  It  had  so  chanced  that, 
though  Phil  had  long  ago  mentioned  to 
Edie  the  fact  of  Kodney  Thome's  engage- 
ment "to  a  little  girl  in  Paris,"  Miss  Sel- 
wyn'a  name  had  not  been  mentioned,  or, 
if  it  had  had  a  passing  alltision,  it  had, 
somehow,  not  fixed  itself  in  Edie's  memory. 

However  that  might  be,  it  could  not 
matter  two  straws  who  or  what  "L.  S." 
was.  One  fact  was  patent  from  the  tone 
of  her  letter  —  viz.,  that  she  knew  very 
well  what  she  was  writing  about  No 
doubt  she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Phil  in 
London,  and  had  had  the  fact  forced  upon 
her  notice  that  he  had  transferred  bis 
aflecUons  to  a  person  to  whom  she  was 
evidently  under  groat  obligations. 

There  was  one  mistake  she  bad  made. 

"Partly  released  him,  have  H"  cried 
Edie,  a  great  wave  of  indignant  pride 
sweeping  over  her.  "He  shall  soon  find 
himself  as  &ee  as  words  of  mine  can  make 
him." 

Back  to  her  writiog-table  she  went  once 
more.  In  a  little  over  three  minutes 
another  note  was  written,  and  addressed  to 
PhlL  It  was  somewhat  difi'erent  in  tone 
from  the  first. 

Thus  it  ran : 

"  Dear  Phil, — Was  it  not  wise  ot  me 
to  insist  that  we  should  both  take  time  to 
consider  our  engagement,  and  have  a  year's 
respite  from  itt  If  it  won't  make  any 
difference  to  you,  I  ehould  like  to  consider 
myself  free  from  to-day,  for,  to  be  quite 
honest  with  you,  someone  else  has  slipped 
into  your  place  while  you  have  been  away, 
and  I'm  not  at  all  disposed  to  turn  him 
out.  Do  not  trouble  to  write  in  reply.  1 
will  consider  your  silence  to  signify  assent — 
Btlieve  me,  always  your  friend, 

"Edith  Fairfax." 


And  theB,  the  letter  signed  and  sealed, 
she  bowed  hn  head  on  the  writing-table, 
crying  aloud,  with  dry  eyea  and  breaking 
heart: 

"Oh,  Phil,  Phil  I  must  I  give  you  up  t 
Why  did  you  not  take  a  knife  and  stab  me 
to  the  heart  i  It  would  have  been  far  leM 
cmeL" 

A  knock  at  her  door  made  her  lift  her 
head,  and  old  Janet  came  in  to  aay 
Colonel  Wickham  wanted  particularly  to 
speak  to  her. 

Edie  got  her  thoughts  back  with  diffi- 
culty. 

"Colonel  Wickham — ColonelWickhamI" 
she  repeated  vaguely. 

Old  Janet  grew  uneasy, 

"Are  you  ill,  Miss  Edie!  Have  yoa  a 
bad  headache,  yon  look  bo  white  I  she 
asked. 

The  hot  blood  came  in  a  rush  to  Edie's 
face. 

"111!"  she  cried;  "I  ntiver  felt  better 
in  my  life.  Ask  Colonel  Wickham  to 
come  up  into  my  aittiog-room,  if  he  must 
see  me ;  and,  Janet,  take  this  letter,  it  is 
very  important,  and  put  it  in  the  poet  with 
your  own  hand." 

And  hero  she  tossed  her  letter  to  Phil 
across  the  table  to  the  old  servant. 

Colonel  Wickham,  coming  into  the  room 
a  minute  sfter,  would  have  endorsed  Edie's 
words,  and  vowed  that,  with  eyes  and  cbeeka 
so  brilliantly  coloured,  ahe  never  could  have 
felt  better  is  her  life. 

Sy  way  of  contrast^  possibly — Nature 
takes  a  savage  delight  at  times  in  sfiriking 
shup,  uncouth  key-notes  of  contoast — 
Colonel  Wickham  looked  nunsually  Bcdemn 
and  grey  that  morning. 

"  f  thought  you  would  have  comedowB 
to  have  a  chat  with  me,  Edie,"  he  said  a 
little  reproachfuUy ;  "  I  have  been  waiting 
downstairs  to  see  you.  Your  father  has 
gone  off  to  Four  Fields  Farm.  Lord 
Winterdowne hasgone  with  him." 

He  said  Lord  Winterdowne's  name  with 
a  marked  emphasis,  looking  keenly  at  Edie 
meanwhile. 

Four  Fields  Fum  was  a  farm  owned  hf 
the  Squire,  and  was  situated  some  five  or 
six  miles  outside  the  parish. 

Edie  jumped  to  her  feet 

"  Oh,  how  could  papa  go  without  me  I " 
she  cried.  "  I  told  him  I  parttonlariy 
wanted  to  ride  with  him  this  morning." 

"I  told  him,  Edie,  I  particnluly  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  this  mommg,  so  he  wis 
good  enough  not  to  send  up  to  yon,"  said 
the  Colonel  in  a  yet  graver  tone  thu 
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before.  "  I  mated  to  ask  ;oa  if  yon  had 
lOf  aeyn  of  PbiL  It  is  bo  long  since  I 
baiird  from  him  I  am  getting  rather  Tmeuf 
about  bim." 

"Uneasyl"  lanehed  Edie;  "tiiere  was 
nerer  len  caose  for  nneasineM  in  fonr 
whole  life.  He  is  quite  w^,  and  aa  happ7 
—oh,  aa  happy  as  a  man  oonld  b«." 

"  Hare  you  heard  from  him  this  monungt 
What  does  he  say  1 " 

"Oh,  nothing  moch  worth  topeatin^  A 
lilly  little  letter ;  I  towed  It  into  the  fin  a 
mioate  ago.  He  wants  me  to  marry  him 
n>bt  off  in  a  tremendoos  hnny,  EUdlcn- 
loiia ! "  And  here  EdIe  gftve  a  merry  Uttle 
lattgh. 

Bat  Colonel  'fflckham  grew  graver  and 
graver. 

"I  see  nothing  to  langh  at,  Edie.  I  see 
nothing  ridicnloQS  in  a  man  wanting  to 
many  the  giri  he's  engaged  to,  when  tiieyVs 
St  fond  of  eaoh  other  as  yon  and  Phil 
are." 

"  Oh,  bnt  we're  not  fond  of  eaoh  other — 
thaf  a  the  best  of  it  I "  laaghed  Edie  agun ; 
"  we  are  both  heartily  sick  and  tired  of 
each  other,  and  I've  written  to  Phil  this 
morning,  telling  him  I  want  to  be  released 
from  my  share  of  the  compact — that  I 
mean  to  be — yes,  that's  what  I  sud — mean 
to  be — mean  to  be  1 " 

And  here  Edie  jnmped  up  in  a  flatter 
from  hei  chair,  and  began  putting  pens, 
ick,  and  paper  together  with  tremendous 
despatch. 

Colonel  Wickham  went  over  to  her  side, 
took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  made  her 
look  np  at  him. 

"  Edie,  what  does  this  mean  1 "  he  asked, 
and  now  his  gravity  resolved  itself  into 
positive  sternness. 

Edie  began  to  tremble  violently. 
"  Oh,  it's  all  easily  aoderstood,"   she 
cried,  stm^liog  hard  to  release  herself. 

But  the  Colonel  would  not  let  her  hands 
go- 

"It  is  not  easily  understood,"  he  sud. 
"  Have  yoa  and  Phil  had  a  quarrel  1 " 

"  A  quan  el  1  Oh  dear  no,  what  is  there 
to  quarrel  about  when  we  are  both  of  one 
mind  i  We  are  tired  of  each  other — that': 
all,  nothing  more." 

*'  Tired  of  each  other  !  After  all  these 
yeara!" 

"  That's  just  ib  It  is  'all  these  years 
that  hare  tired  us  out  Why  won't  you 
believe  me  t  Do  people  sever,  never  get 
tired  of  each  other  and  break  off  engage- 
ments f     Ob,  let  go  my  hands,  pleasft 

Whv  won't  von  nndRrstand  1 "    and  here 


Idle  stamped  violently  on  the  floor,  feeling 
that  little  by  little  her  power  of  self-control 
was  evaporating. 

"  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  Edie, 
and  then  I  will  let  you  go.  Tell  me,  and 
be  honest  with  me,  I  entreat,  has  your 
acquuntance  with  Lord  Winteidowne  had 
anything  to  do  with  your  getting  tired  of 
Phill" 

Edie's  head  drooped.  She  could  scarcely 
bring  herself  to  tell  a  downright  lie — to 
slander,  as  it  were,  her  own  soul  and  its 
powers  of  loving,  yet  here  was  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  putting  a  stop  to  all  this 
tiresome  questioning,  and  leaving  herself 
and  Ptiil  free  to  ahxpe  their  courses  as 
they  thought  fit 

"  Ob,  why  do  you  ask  such  questions  t " 
she  said,  freeing  her  hands  with  a  sudden 
jerk  and  walking  away  from  him  to  the 
window.  "  You  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  I  tell  you." 

He  followed  her  into  the  window-reces?. 
I  ask  the  qaestion,  Edie,  because  about 
an  hour  or  so  ago  I  heard  you  make  an 
appointment  to  see  that  man  alone  to- 
morrow morning.  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  yoa  are  going  to  throw  Pbil  over  for  a 
man  of  that  stamp  1 " 

"  Oh,  what  can  it  matter  to  anybody  but 

myself  what  I  do  or  don't  do "  she 

began  vehemently. 

He  cut  her  vohemenoe  short 
"  It  would  matter  to  me  greatly,  Edie. 
I  have  known  you  ever  since  you  were  a 
baby,  and  " — this  added  in  hushed  reveren- 
tial tones — "  I  knew  your  mother  alsa" 

Edie's  self-control  was  going — was  gone 
now.  She  flung  herself  on  the  ground 
almost  at  the  Colonel's  feet,  hiding  her 
face  in  the  cushions  of  the  window-seat 

"  Go  away — go  away ! "  she  cried  pas- 
sionately; "why  won't  you  leave  me  to 
myaelfl  I  want  to  be  alone— don't  you 
understand  t " 

He  stooped  over  her  as  a  father  might 
over  some  wilful,  pasuonate  child. 

"I  will  go  away,  Edie,  directly  you  look 
up  in  my  foce  and  give  me  your  word  you 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  marry- 
ing Lord  Wintwdowne." 

In  his  own  mind  he  felt  convinced  this 
pair  of  lovers  had  had  some  desperate 
quarrel— a  quarrel  in  which  it  might  be 
that  Phil's  usually  serene  temper  had  given 
way.  Xo  doubt  a  peace  between  them 
could  easily  enough  be  effected  if  only 
sufficient  time  could  be  had  wherein  to 
negotiate  it  He  knew,  however,  little 
Eiue's  oride  aod  imnetuous  t«mner.  and 
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die&ded  lut  in  (we  radden,  irrevocable 
moment  ahe  might  render  alt  sach  negotia- 
tion imposBible, 

Edie's  voice  seemed  to  come  in  mnffled 
gsapB  from  ont  the  cnshions. 

"  I  won't  look  up — I  won't  give  yon  my 
word — I  will  many  jast  anybody  and 
cTerybody  I  pleaie." 

He  looked  down  on  her  pityingly.    ■ 

"  Get  np,  Edie,"  he  said  gently, "  and  let 
ns  taUc  the  matter  ont  qnieUy.  Bemembet 
I've  given  yoa  good  advice  ever  aince  yon 
were  a  baby  oat  of  anna  and  nsed  to  coma 
to  me  with  yonr  scratchea  and  Iwoised 
elbowB." 

Hie  voice  had  more  of  anthori^  in  it 
than  before.  Edie's  wilfulness  yielded  so 
far  as  to  let  her  get  np  off  the  carpet  and 
Btand  for  a  moment  being  him,  looking 
light  into  those  kbdiy  eyes  of  his. 

His  face  showed  grave  and  marble- 
white.  Hers  by  rights  should  have  had  a 
river  of  tears  streaming  down  it  for  the 
pain  that  was  racking  her  poor  little  heart 
Instead, .  however,  it  was  diy,  floahed 
scarlet-red,  with  eyes  bright  and  staring. 

Colonel  Wiokham  looked  at  the  window- 
seat 

"Come,  sit  down,  Edie,"  he  began, 
"  and  let  ns  talk  quietly  of  whom  yoa  will 
or  will  not  marry. 

Bat  Edie  had  no  intenUon  of  doing  any- 
thing so  rational.  Her  spirit  of  defiance 
wodld  bold  out  jast  another  sixty  seconds, 
she  felt — no  longer.  With  the  sixty-fint 
most  come  collapse  and  homility.  Well, 
she  most  get  as  quickly  as  she  could  into 
solitude,  and  not  make  an  exhibition  of 
herself  for  Colonel  Wickham's  benefit. 

"  I  will  marry  just  whoever  I  please,"  she 
answered  in  somewhat  high-pitched  key, 
and  making  for  the  door  as  she  spoke  wiUi 
rapid  though  unsteady  steps;  "no  one 
slull  say  to  me,  '  Marry  that  man — marry 
this  one';  I  will  marry  Lord  Winter- 
downe  if  Hike,  or  I'll  marry  Mr.  Bamsey's 
curate,  or  papa's  head-groom,  or  old 
Jeffreys,  the  garaener,  or  WMtelock,  the  old 
bellringer,  or  anybody  I  like  on  the  other 
side  of  sixty.  I  hate  and  abominate  men 
at  six-and-twenty  —  they're  odious  and 
hateful,  every  one  of  them." 

Her  last  sentence  carried  her  out  of  the 
room. 

Cdonel  Wickham  stood  looking  after 
her  wondeiingty,  pityingly.  How  his  heart 
yearned  over  tlds  petmant,  wilful  child  1 
Ah,  these  foolish  young  things,  if  they  did 
but  know  [  If  only  me  could  make  them 
see  the  right  road  and  put  their  feet  in  it, 


or,  better  still,  if  one  conld  only  gather 
them  into  one's  arms  and  carry  them  over 
all  the  nwgh,  thorny  places  in  life !  Kow, 
snppoaing  for  a  moment  this  bright,  Iov«- 
aUe  little- Edie  hid  given  her  heart  into 
his  keeping  instead  of  into  Phil's,  bojr  - 
tenderly — — 

But  here  the  Oalooel  gave  a  gawt  start, 
and  put  an  abruit  stop  to  his  thipl^i^ 

"  You  old  idiot  I "  he  said  to  himself ; 
"yoa,  of  all  men  in  tte  world  1 " 

Tima  he  went  stnught  home  to  his  londy 
old  hoose,  sat  down  to  his  trim  writing- 
tablii,  and  wrote  *  long  and  perempto^ 
letter  to  Fha 

It  was  full  of  straightforward  qoes- 
tioM!,  m^  "t  "  ^^at  nas  happened  to 
pat  yon  and  Edie  on  sach  a  distant  foot- 
ug  i  Is  it  her  doing  or  yours  that  yonr 
engagement  coUwses  now  1 "  and  so  forth. 
But  tne  giBt  of  the  whole  letter  was  con- 
tained in  tiut  last  sentence,  which  ran  as 
follows : 

"  But  whatever  has  taken  plaoe  between 
yon,  don't  try  to  mend  matters  with  pen- 
and-int  Come  down  at  once,  see  Edie, 
and  face  to  face  have  your  explanation. 
On  this  I  most  strongly  insist" 

Phil,  however,  did  not  get  this  letter 
till  the  post  after  tibat  by  which  he  had 
received  Edie's.  His  reply  to  It  was 
dispatched  promptly  enough  in  tiie  form 
of  a  telegram,  which  ran  as  fallows : 

"Impossible  for  me  to  come  down. 
Miss  Fairfax  will  explain." 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Wild  forest  was  Hertfordshire,  where  it 
was  not  bare  wide  heaths  as  wild  and 
desolate,  and  that  long  after  the  country 
in  general  was  cultivated  and  settled.  Ths 
"  hams  "  of  the  Saxons  are  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  the  county,  and  even  its  chief 
town,  to  which  it  owes  name  and  existenoe 
ae  a  shire,  was  neither  a  tribal  Eetttement 
nor  the  town  of  any  great  chiel  Bather 
Hertford  owes  its  name  to  the  time  when 
all  about  was  a  dangerous  tract  avoided  by 
all  bnt  the  well-armed  and  well-mounted 
hunting  -  parties  that  pursued  the  wild 
game  in  these  forest  solitudes.  Here  might 
be  met  the  fierce  wild  cattie  of  the  native 
tawny  breed.  Herds  of  deer  housed  in  Uie 
forest  glades,  and  tiie  wild  boar  lurked  in 
the  marshy  iungla  As  the  hunt  was  oi^ed 
with  cry  and  horn,  it  was  noticed  that  at 
one    spot    in    the   greenwood    where    a 
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bbyrinth  of  itreuns  had  formed  a  daap 
•ltd  daogeroni  mono,  the  slot  of  the 
dMz  led  by  a  patoh  of  fiim  grooiid  to  a 
mreSlj  ford  uroagh  tiie  waters.  Some 
British  trackway  no  doubt  had  hit  the  ford 
agsfl  &^,  and  the  footatepe  of  ranuhed 
laoes  ^d  yton  a  traok  now  thickly  over- 
grown with  iba  tangle  of  bUBh  and  briar, 
and  all  memory  of  ^e  old  Celtie  n&me  of 
the  erouin^  had  been  lost,  bo  that  as  the 
Haitflfbrd  it  bee«me  known  to  the  few 
thAt  pttaed  that  way.  And  Hartford  it  was 
still  when  in  the  Danish  wars  a  stockaded 
fort  protected  the  erossing,  and  formed  a 
strong  post  in  Uie  wood.  And  still  it  was 
Hartro^  whan  the  Conqaeror  bnilt  a  castle 
there  to  secure  the  passes  into  Middlesex. 

Long  before,  when  the  Romans  tield  the 
land,  the  great  roadway  of  Watling  Street 
piereed  the  fwest  at  its  narrowest  point, 
with  a  broad  belt  of  cleuings  oa  either 
side,  along  which  sprang  up  clusters  of 
villages  and  hamlets.  And  the  wild  woods 
once  passed,  there  was  Yerulam  to  welcome 
the  trar^er  with  its  strong  walls  and 
stately  boildings,  and  the  brood  lake  that 
protected  and  adorned  the  city ; 

That  citio  which  the  gwUnde  wore 
Of  Britwoe's  pride. 

About  Vemlam  we  seem  to  know 
more  than  about  the  other  ruined  oitlea 
of  the  land,  for  we  get  dimpses  of  it  now 
and  then — in  its  ruined  state  indeed,  but 
still  when  the  memory  of  its  former  state 
was  still  fresh  amongst  its  destroyers,  and 
when  its  wails  and  baUdings  were  still  in 
existence, and  formedaTastqQarry,wheiice 
the  materials  for  the  stately  abbey-church 
of  St.  Albans  were  slowly  hewn  out  A 
special  interest,  too,  has  Yerulam  beyond  all 
<^er  rained  towns,  inasmuch  as  Edmund 
Spenser  has  emlHUmed  saob  of  its  history 
as  then  passed  current  in  the  stately  sweet- 
ness of  nis  Terse.  It  was  to  Gamdan,  the 
renerable  falser  of  English  arehfeolt^, 
that  Spenser  owed  his  knowledge  of 
Verulam's  ancient  story.  The  Britannia  of 
Camden  had  just  then  been  published. 


and  fresh  from  his  perusal  of  a  work 
that  first  let  the  light  of  day  into  the  topo- 
graphical history  of  the  land,  the  poet 
imagines  how 

It  chuiced  me  one  dav  besida  the  ehora 

Of  ailTer  atreamhig  TbamouB  to  bee, 

Nigh  where  the  goodly  VerUma  itood  of  yore. 

A  good  deal  of  latitude  indeed  mast  be 
aUowed  lo  poetic  imagination,  for  St 
Albans  is  a  loos  wav  from  anv  nossible 


channel  of  Father  Thames.  Still,  the  Colne, 
that  slowly  creeps  into  tia  river  among 
willows  and  osier-beds  just  above  Staines, 
and  which  in  its  chief  tidbutary  flows  post 
the  walls  of  Yerulam,  wa  may  imagine  to 
be  haunted  by 

Tfaa  MKnact  gBahii  o(  tiat  dtie  braat. 
Bat  in  truth  the  poet  had  some  sanction 
for  bringing  the  Thames  so  close  to 
Yerulam,  in  the  records  of  tiie  monkish 
chroniclee  of  the  abbey.  The  most  caJe- 
brated  of  these  chroniclers,  Matthew  Paris, 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  brethren  of 
the  abbey,  and  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  many  records  that  have 
now  perished  were  open  to  him,  describes 
how  Ealdred  the  Abbot,  long  before  the 
Conquest,  ransacking  the  ancient  cavities 
of  the  old  city,  which  was  called  Werlam- 
cestre,  overturned  and  filled  up  all  he  could. 
Hie  rough,  broken  places,  and  the  streets 
with  their  passages  ninning  undei^roond, 
and  covered  over  with  solid  arches,  some  of 
which  passed  under  the  waters  of  WerUm 
river,  which  was  once  veiy  lai^e,  and  flowed 
about  the  city,  he  palled  down  and  filled 
np  or  stopped,  because  they  were  the 
lurking  holes  of  thieves,  night-walkers,  and 
outlaws,  whOe  the  fosses  of  the  dty  and 
certain  cavems,  to  which  felons  and 
fngitires  repaired  as  places  of  shelter  from 
the  thick  woods  around,  he  levelled  as 
much  OS  was  poBoble.  Among  other 
materials  were  foond  the  planks  of  ships, 
oars,  and  rusted  anchors,  which  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  river  had  once  been 
navigable  to  the  walla  of  Yerulam,  and 
that  possibly  the  main  channel  of  the 
Thames  had  passed  there,  as  the  poet  sings : 


In  contrast  to  which  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  place  as  seen  by  tiie  Eliza- 
bethan poet ; 


The  most  wonderful  find,  however,  of 
the  destructive  Abbot  of  St  Albuis,  was 
nothing  lees  than  a  ci^eotion  of  rolls 
and  manuscripts,  the  remains,  perhaps,  of 
the  free  library  of  ancient  Yerukm,  one 
of  which  proved  to  be  a  volume  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  which  tamed  out  to  be 
good  Welsh,  and  an  old  Welsh  priest^  who 
happened  to  be  living  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  was  able  to  translate  it  And  this  , 
wonderful  volume  was  found  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Alt^ 

Durinir  the  nerseontion  of  the  Christians   I 
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by  Diocletian — so,  ehortly,  nrna  the  story 
— a  citizen  of  Verulam,  named  Albaniu, 
gave  refuge  in  hia  hoase  to  a  Christiin 
preacher.  The  friendly  act  waa  dis- 
covered,  and  the  people,  furiooB  sgainat  the 
ChristiiUiB,  dragged  Albanos  Wore  the 
jndge  of  the  city,  whea  Albanoa  avowed  bii 
Christian  faith,  and  gloried  in  the  act  he 
had  performed.  Snch  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  the  state  was  adjndged  worthy 
of  death,  and  Albanos  was  condemned  to 
be  executed  on  the  hill  where  now  stands 
the  abbey  church.  Where  the  martyr 
suffered  sprang  up  a  clear  spring  of  water. 
The  spring  is  there  to  this  day,  to  testify 
to  the  troth  of  the  legend.  It  gives  a 
name  to  Holywell  Street,  and  stiU  Sows  in 
front  of  Holywell  House.  Somewhere  near 
the  spring  was  built  a  htunble  British 
church  in  memory  of  the  martyr,  which, 
perhaps,  was  enlai^ed  when  the  Christian 
faith  became  dominant  in  the  empire. 

Verulam  itself,  we  are  told,  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  British  cities  to  fall  under 
the  Saxon  yoke. 

And  tho'  nt  lait  by  foroe  I  conquered  were 
Of  bBirdia  Saiona,  and  became  tbeir  thrall. 

Yetwoa  J  with  much  bloodsbed  bought  full  d«ere. 
And  priz'd  with  slaughter  of  their  geaertil. 

In  the  heathen  times  that  followed,  the 
church  on  the  hill  may  have  fallen  into 
neglect  and  decay,  and  the  renowned  Offa, 
whose  royal  seat  was  close  by  at  Offley, 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  ancient  shrine. 
The  bloodstained  King,  become  conscious 
of  his  many  crimes,  sought  to  ensnre  him- 
self against  future  punishment  by  his 
devotion  to  the  new  foundation.  He  en- 
dowed the  church  with  his  loidshfp  and 
palace  of  Winalow,  in  Bucks,  and  from 
that  time  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  became 
one  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  land. 

But  while  the  convent  flourished  on  the 
hill,  the  ancient  city  in  the  valley  became 
more  and  more  deserted,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  the  destruction  of  Verulam  was 
completed  by  the  Saxon  abbots,  who  de- 
termined to  build  a  noble  church  on  the 
hill,  and  accumulated  vast  stores  of  building- 
materials  by  the  destruction  of  ail  the  old 
edifices. 

With  this  abbey  on  the  hill,  directly 
overlooking  the  course  of  old  Watling 
Street,  the  monks  of  St  Albans  were  in 
some  way  the  gnardians  of  the  great  high- 
way to  the  north.  Already  the  Boman 
road  that  communicated  with  London  was 
neglected,  and  overgrown  with  forest,  and 
infested  by  robbers  and  banditti,  so  that 
Abbot  Leofatan  granted  one  of  the  abbey 


manoTB — that  of  Flamstead,  to  the  north 
of  the  county — to  a  brave  Saxon  knight, 
Thumoth,  that  he  might  guard  the  said 
way,  and  act  aa  convoy  to  pilgrims  to 
St.  Alban's  BhTin&  But  soon  came  the 
days  of  the  Conquest,  and  after  a  rain 
effort  to  oppose  the  Conqneror'a  passage, 
Frederic,  the  last  Saxon  abbot,  retirM, 
broken-hearted,  to  the  camp  of  refbge  in 
the  iale  of  Ely.  Then  osme  the  era  of  the 
busy,  worldly  Norman  churchmen,  and 
Abbot  Paul,  of  Caen,  set  to  work  with  the 
Boman  materials  collected  by  his  pre- 
decessors to  build  a  grand  Norman  chnicb  on 
the  model,  though  on  a  far  more  extensive 
scale,  of  the  grand  church  of  SL  Stephen, 
at  Caen,  Uie  Conqueror's  own  espMJal 
fonndatjoa  Of  tbia  noble  minster  of 
St.  Albana  the  chief  featoiea  atill  remain, 
although  transformed  by  the  more  graceful 
and  elaborate  work  of  following  centuries ; 
but  the  original  work  of  Paul,  of  Caen, 
executed  in  the  grim  and  aombie  Boman 
tiles,  IS  still  existmg,  as  strong  and  firm  as 
ever,  in  the  eastern  bays  of  nave,  tower, 
and  transept,  while  remains  of  ^e  still 
moro  ancient  Saxon  church  are  to  be  die- 
covered  in  the  coriouily-shaped  balusters 
of  the  triforium  in  the  transepts. 

St.  Albans  baa  other  memories  than  of 
its  old  ecclesiastics.  Here  was  fought  one 
of  the  first  battles  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Boaes ;  when  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  one  of 
the  ill-omened  Beanforts  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine  Swjmford, 
with  the  imbecile  King  Henry  in  his  train, 
held  the  town  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  advancing  towards  London  from 
the  north-west,  and  who  had  encamped  his 
forces  in  Key  field.  The  town  of  St. 
Albans  had  clustered  abont  the  abbey  in 
the  form  of  an  iiregular  cross  along  the 
lines  of  highway,  and  one  of  the  early 
Saxon  abbots  had  accentuated  this  form  by 
founding  a  church  on  each  of  three  ex- 
tromities  of  the  cross — St.  Michael's  to  the 
south-west,  within  the  ramparts  of  old 
VeruUm ;  SL  Stephen's,  a  mile  or  so  to 
the  south;  and  Sk  Peter's  to  the  north,  that 
guarded  tiie  highway  towards  Bedford.  No 
wall  enclosed  the  rambling,  irregular  town, 
but  the  entrances  of  the  various  streets  had 
been  atrongly  stockaded,  and  the  King's 
standard  was  fixed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
at  Goselow,  looking  towards  St  Peter's. 
The  Duke  of  York  attacked  the  barriers  in 
front,  and  was  repnlsed  with  heavy  loss, 
but  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  working  ronnd 
to  the  fiook  of  the  position,  forced  an 
entrance  through  some  gardens  in  Holy- 
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TflU  Stoeet,  and  boob  the  mes  of  "A 
Warwick  1"  raised  in  the  town  itself,  took 
the  heart  out  of  the  defence.  The  King  was 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  and  a  great 
■laughter  of  noble  Lancastrians  followed. 
Somerset  himself,  the  Earls  of  Stafford  aud 
Northumberland,  John,  Lord  Clifford,  and 
many  valiant  knighta  were  struck  down 
Kid  killed  in  the  mglSe,  and  were  honour- 
ably interred  ty  the  brethren  of  the  abbey 
in  Oar  Lady's  Chapel 

Soma  six  years  after,  Warwick  foood 
himself  onco  more  at  SL  Albaoa,  Qaeen 
Uai^aret  was  advancing  upon  London, 
with  the  fierce  men  of  the  north,  her 
levies  flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at 
Wakefield  and  the  death  of  the  Queen's 
great  enemy.  Warwick  had  marched  from 
London  to  meet  the  advancing  host,  and 
found  the  Queen's  forces  encamped  on 
Bernard  Heath,  jost  to  the  north  of  the 
town.  The  rival  forcea  met  in  the  very 
streeta  of  SL  Albans,  the  leading  troops  on 
each  side  engaging  in  a  fierce  street-fight, 
in  which  the  sturdy  northern  men  had  the 
advantage.  Warwick's  men  were  driven 
pell-mell  out  of  the  town,  and  the  sight  of 
their  fijing  comrades  affected  the  vbole 
amnr  with  panic,  and  they  fled  precipi- 
tatmy  back  towards  London.  Then  began 
the  plunder  and  sack  of  St  Albans, 
whose  unoffending  inhabitants  were  given 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  rude 
northern  freebooters  and  borderers.  But 
this  cruel  outrage  proved  the  eventual  ruin 
of  the  Queen  and  her  causa  For  the 
citizens  of  London,  who  before  had  been 
inclined  to  propitiate  her  ascendant  star, 
horrified  at  the  news  from  St,  Albans,  and 
dreading  a  like  fate  for  themselves,  shut 
their  gates  against  the  Queen,  and  took 
sides  decisively  with  the  f^rl  of  March, 
henceforth  King  Edward,  for  London  was 
the  tme  kingmaker  of  those  times,  and 
for  long  ages  before  and  after. 

As  to  the  more  modem  fame  of  Verulam, 
it  is  connected  agood  deal  with  the  Bacons, 
who  lived  at  Gorhambury,  close  by,  whUe 
the  stately  effigy  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
with  hat  and  ruff,  seated  in  his  elbow- 
chair,  is  the  great  ornament  of  St.  Michael's 
ChurcL  Some  fragments  are  left  of  the 
old  manor-house  of  the  Bacons,  but  the 
present  mansion  is  of  the  Georgian  period. 
No  male  descendants  of  the  Bacons  were 
left  to  inherit  the  estates,  which  passed  by 
marriage  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  a  man 
of  note  in  his  day,  one  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  afterwards  Speaker  under  the 
Bestoration. 


Farther  afield  are  the  Langleys,  one  the 
King's  and  the  other  the  Abbot's,  and  in  the 
secluded  parish  church  of  the  former  lies  one 
of  the  princely  Plantagenets — Edmund  of 
Langley,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
the  "  Old  York  "  of  Shakespeare's  Kichard 
the  Second.  And  if  we  visit  King  Offa's 
royal  seat  to  the  northwards  we  studl  find 
in  the  parish  church  of  OfQey  an  inscription 
recording  that  the  great  Saxon  King  onco 
lived  and  was  buried  there.  But  this  lost 
we  may  hold  to  be  doubtful,  for  the  chroni- 
clers have  it  that  he  was  burled  in  a  chapel 
built  for  the  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse,  perhaps  with  an  eye  to  the  known 
objection  of  evil  spirits  to  running  water. 
If,  indeed,  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  can  be  so 
designated.  Tradition,  too,  has  it  that  the 
bailiff  of  Bedford  frustrated  the  monarch's 
precautions — in  other  words,  that  a  great 
flood  carried  away  chapel,  coffin,  and  every- 
thing, into  unknown  diaos. 

At  OfQey  we  are  not  far  from  Hitchin, 
a  pleasant  little  Quaker  town  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields  and  gently  sloping 
hills,  and  with  its  little  brook  running 
clearly  by,  and  bo  past  the  old  priory  to 
KnebwortJi,  the  ancient  and  pleasant  but 
somewhat  sombre  seat  of  the  Lyttons. 
We  may  wonder  how  the  sober  blood  of 
the  ancient  wardrobe-keeper  to  Henry  the 
Seventh  should  break  out  at  last  into  the 
nervous  flood  of  the  novelist  and  dramatist 
of  these  latter  days,  but  in  truth,  though 
the  lands  came  from  the  Lyttons,  the 
lineage  is  none  of  theirs.  The  Strodee, 
Robinsons,  Warburtons,  and  Bulwera  all 
contributed  to  the  making  of  the  brilliant 
author,  and  from  which  line  came  the  vital 
spark  of  genius  it  is  hard  to  say. 

But  while  among  the  tombs  of  Kings 
and  Princes,  we  should  not  have  forgotten 
Ickleford,  where  one  of  a  line  as  ancient  as 
atay  of  our  Plantagenets,  Henry  Boswell, 
King  of  the  Gipsies,  lies  buried.  And  at 
Barkway,  not  far  off,  in  the  churchyard 
there,  the  writer  of  this  chronicle  was 
shown  the  green  mound  that  covered  a 
mighty  pn^Ut,  designated  by  the  old- 
fashioned  farmer  who  served  as  guide,  as 
the  King  of  the  Bmisers. 

Nearer  the  borders  of  Euex  lie  the 
Pelhams,  three  of  them  lying  as  if  in  a 
rift  among  the  forests,  where  adventurous 
settlers  had  established  themselves.  Tra- 
dition recounts  the  fame  of  one  of  these 
early  settlers,  a  mythic  hero  of  the  dragon- 
slaying  period — one  Piers  Shonks,  who  i 
destroyed  a  loathly  serpent  that  haunted  I 
these  Darts.     It  is  said  that  the  ereat  old   I 
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serpent  himself  took  umbrage  at  the 
slaughter  of  one  of  his  raoe,  and  prooked 
Sir  Bhonka  that  when  his — Shonks's — time 
had  come,  he  would  Hy  hold  of  him, 
whether  he  was  bnried  within  the  church 
or  without  iL  Thereupon  Shonks  cleverly 
doubled  upon  the  fiend  by  having  a  niche 
made  for  himBolf  in  the  wall  of  the  church 
and  bis  body  placed  therein,  an  event  once 
commemorated  by  a  lone  inscription,  not 
contemporaneous,  of  which  two  lines  may 
be  quoted ; 

But  Shanks  one  serpent  kills,  t'otber  deGce, 
And  in  Ibis  wall  aa  in  a  foctreta  lies. 

Shonks  may  be  said  to  be  the 
originator  of  those  curious  fanciea  in  the 
way  cJ  bitrial,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  county,  aa  at  Stevenage, 
where  there  was  long  Bhown  Hie  body  of 
(ma  who  reposed  on  the  cross-beam  of  a 
barn.  Indeed,  the  county  can  boaat  its 
fair  share  of  eccentrics,  living  or  dead. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  was  Lucas, 
the  hermit,  who  lived  in  an  outhouse  of 
his  once  comfortable  dwelling,  Ms  only 
clothing  a  dirty  blanket,  secured  round  his 
neck  by  a  wooden  skewer.  And  not  far 
from  the  hermit's  cell,  the  traveller  might 
pass  through  once  fertile  fields,  all  fast 
returning  to  a  st&te  of  nature — saplings 
springing  up  in  the  pastures,  burdocks  and 
thistles  everywhere,  and  a  few  half-wild 
black  cattle  grazing  in  the  wilderness. 

In  Hertfordshire,  too,  witchcraft  flourished 
long  after  its  genial  disappearance.  One 
of  the  last  witches  seriously  put  on  trial 
was  Jane  Wenham,  a  Hertfordshire  woman, 
actnally  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
the  ooun^  assizes  at  Hertford.  A  strange 
feature  of  the  case  was  the  woman's  own 
previous  confession,  although  she  elected 
to  plead  not  guilty  at  the  tnal.  The  jury 
found  her  gmlty  unhesitatingly,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  judge  to  make 
light  of  the  matter,  And  the  woman  was 
condemned  to  death,  although  afterwards 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  In  another 
case  of  an  alleged  witch  tried  before  the 
same  judge,  evidence  was  given  that 
tiie  woman  oould  fly.  The  jtidge  asked  the 
prisoner  if  this  were  really  sa  She 
answered  in  the  afiirmative,  upon  which 
said  Uie  judge  gravely :  "  So  she  might  if 
she  conld.    Be  knew  of  no  law  against  it," 

Such  superstitious  fancies  are  no  doubt 
due  to  isolated  and  secluded  conditions 
of  existence;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
facilitjee  of  communication  now  enjoyed, 
and  thefact  of  Hertfordshire  being  one  of  the 
home-counties,  many  parte  of  it  are  isolated 


and  secluded  still  Hie  great  railways  pasi 
thiODgh  it;  their  trams  ttiniider  akn^  inll 
of  bosypeople  paasfaig  from  one  great  aty  to 
anotiier ;  bub  there  is  little  oommitnieation 
between  village  and  village— less,  porfaaps, 
and  less  movemwit  and  stb,  than  In  tiie 
tUng  days  <rf  old.  Theee  <4d  days, 
indeed,  have  left  their  maA  upon  the 
country  in  unnust^able  fashioa  Its  towns 
are  w^side  towns,  where  half  the  houses 
have  been  inns  at  one  time  or  ancAher ;  its 
Tillies  are  long  drawn  out  along  the  roads, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  country  aro  ci 
eoachee  and  mails,  of  noted  ooachmen  sad 
the  Mploits  of  the  road.  The  wastes  and 
heaths  of  oUier  days  have  been  endosed, 
and  lie  in  n«at,wide  fields  underthe  plough. 
But  rural  oamlets  are  few  and  far  between, 
B&d  the  intenud  circulation  of  the  coud^ 
seems  almost  to  have  ceased. 

A  different  state  of  things,  indeed,  m^ 
be  expected  when  we  reach  a  part  of  the 
county  that  is  almost  suburban.  Witii 
Hoddesdon  and  Broxboume  we  seem  to 
come  into  the  glare  of  street-lamps,  and 
Oheshunt  will  soon  be  no  more  rural  than 
CamberweH 

With  CheehoDt,  indeed,  w6  may  have 
recollections  of  Richard  Cromwell;  the  Lnd 
Protector  of  a  Bummer's  day — Carlylo's 
**  poor  idle  triviality  " — who  lived  out  his 
long,  uneventM  after-life  in  retirement  at 
Pengelly  House,  under  the  name  of  dark. 
It  is  told  of  this  Mr.  Clark  that  he  kept,  in 
a  hair-trunk  in  his  garret,  all  tiie  loyal 
addresses  he  had  t«ceiv«d  when  he  moanted 
the  chair  <^  Lord  Protector,  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  seat  all  new  acquain- 
tances upon  this  trunk  and  make  then 
drink  to  the  prosperity  of  Old  England. 

In  Oheshunt,  too,  is  Theobalds,  tiiat 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  J&mes  the  FiiBt, 
whose  park  was  originally  enclosed  by  the 
sagacious  Lord  Barleigh  irith  a  park  wall, 
it  is  Bud,  full  ten  miles  round.  But  King 
James  was  so  pleased  witii  this  bunting- 
ground  within  a  ring-fence  that  he  offered 
the  Cecils,  in  exchange  for  it,'  his  manor 
and  palace  of  Hatfield. 

And  at  Hatfield,  which,  as  tjie  orow  fliea, 
is  not  far  from  Theobalds,  Robert  Ceo9, 
Earl  of  Sallsboty,  the  eecOnd  son  (rf  Bur- 
leigh the  sagacioas,  built  himself  a  stately 
palace,  of  the  heavy  Jacobean  order,  where 
still  live  his  descendants ;  andintiieehnrch 
there  lies  the  founder,  Robert,  faimnl^ 
under  a  mosnment  <rf  atastewhieliVMBtale 
and  antiquated  even  when  it  was  dedgned 
— the  Earl,  in  his  robes  and  gartw,  abovs, 
and  as  a  fleshless  skeleton  below. 
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And  now,  with  a  roar  and  quaking  of 
the  earth,  the  Qreat  fforthem  ezpresa 
rushes  pae^  sktrting  the  almost  royal 
■hades  of  HatSeld,  and  it  begins  to  paaee 
in  iln  Sight,  and  to  thinb  of  shntting  off 
Htflam  foi  King's  Gross,  as  ib  rashes  in  its 
headlong  flight  by  the  roadside  station  of 
Bamet. 

Bat  Chipping,  or  Market  Bamet,  is  only 
jost  within  the  limits  of  the  connty,  and 
the  battle  famous  as  that  of  Bamet  was 
actnally  fonght  in  Middlesex ;  but  still,  as 
it  is  connected  with  Hertfordshire  in  most 
people's  minds,  and  no  doubt  the  head- 
qoarters  of  one  of  the  rival  armies  were 
actoally  in  Baraet  itself,  some  accoont  of 
the  fight  ma^  be  given. 

According  to  Shakespeare,  Edward  the 
Fonith  and  Warwick  had  actu^ly  made  a 
compact  at  Goventiy  to  meet  each  other  at 
Bametandfightouttheirqnarrel.  Anyhow, 
the  two  armies  marched  on  parallel  lines  for 
London ;  bat  Edward,  with  his  costomary 
dash,  reached  the  city  first,  and  having 
lecnred  the  allegiance  of  the  Londoners, 
and  recmited  his  forces,  he  turned  to  meet 
Warwick,  who,  finding  himself  oatmarched, 
had  halted  and  encamped  his  army  on 
GHadmore  Heath,  a  rising  ground  just 
to  the  northwards  of  Monken  HadJey  and 
of  the  obelisk  that  now  marks  the  site  of 
the  battle-field.  Edward  reached  Bamet  at 
nigh^all,  and,  with  hardy  daring,  encamped 
his  forces  in  the  dry  valley,  jost  beW 
Warwick's  lines.  "The  King-maker  had 
dragged  some  heavy  gone  into  position, 
and  all  night  long  cannonaded  the  snp- 
poeed  camp  of  us  foe,  who  li^  snug 
below  the  line  of  fire.  At  the  first  dawn  of 
morning — a  Sunday  morning — and  before 
the  sacristan  of  the  village  church  had 
crawled  ont  of  bed  to  ring  the  hell  for 

{>rime8,  the  King  was  astir  and  marshal- 
ing hh  men  for  the  fight  Bat  a  thick 
white  mist  brooded  over  everything,  and 
the  two  armies  groped  for  each  other  in 
vain  for  some  time.  In  fact,  deceived  by 
the  lay  of  the  gronnd,  Edward  had  marched 
his  colnmnH  too  far  to  the  westward,  so 
that  his  right  wing  came  into  action  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
rest  of  the  army  were  only  beating  the  idr. 
The  Eari  of  Oxford,  who,  with  Warwick's 
brother,  commanded  on  the  right,  drove 
the  King's  men  in  confiuion  from  the 
field,  who,  flying  with  noise  and  clamour 
even  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  spread 
the  news  everywhere  of  the  King's  defeat. 
Bot  the  battle  was  not  half  over  yet, 
for,  as  the  aii  cleared  a  little,  the  King, 


profiting  by  bis  own  mistake,  wheeled 
round  upon  the  flank  of  Warwick's  line, 
exposed  by  Oxford's  victorious  advance, 
and  threw  the  whole  into  confusion. 
Warwick,  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
fought  like  a  paladin  to  restore  the  battle. 
And  then,  as  the  sun  broke  throngh  the 
mists,  it  shone  upon  a  sight  that  almost 
paralysed  the  arms  of  Warwick's  mea  A 
fresh  array  of  enemies,  bearing  the  cogni- 
sance, it  seemed,  of  the  sun  of  York,  were 
hastening  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  to  be 
received  with  shouts  of  defiance  and  a 
stinging  flight  of  arrows.  A  terrible  and 
fatal  mistale,  for  these  in  reality  were 
Lord  Oxford's  men,  who  bore  upon  their 
shields  a  many-pointed  star,  fatally  mis- 
taken for  the  sun  of  Yoi^;  and  these 
friends,  who  wonld  have  surely  tamed  the 
scale  for  Warwick,  being  received  in  this 
hostile  fashion,  raised  the  cry  of  treachery, 
and  dispersed  in  confusion.  Even  ften, 
not  till  Warwick  himself  had  fallen  under 
his  wounds,  was  it  known  that  the  battle 
was  won  or  lost. 


KEEPING  UP  APPEARANCES. 

In  the  late  Lord  Lytton'a  excellent 
comedy.  Money,  Sir  John  Vesey,  after 
impressing  on  his  daughter's  mind  his  con- 
viction that  *'  men  are  valued  not  for  what 
they  are,  bnt  for  what  they  seem  to  be," 
cites  his  own  example,  as  follows,  by  way 
of  illostration.  "  My  father  got  the  title 
by  services  in  the  army,  and  died  penniless. 
Cin  the  strength  of  his  services  I  got  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
on  the  strength  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year  I  took  credit  for  eight  hundred 
pounds ;  on  the  strength  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year  I  married  your  mother  with 
ten  thousand  pounds ;  on  the  strength  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  I  took  credit  for 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  pud  Dicky 
Gossip  three  guineas  a  week  to  go  about 
everywhere  calling  me  '  Stingy  Jack' " 
Tl^  very  candid  diaclosttre  at  once  sets 
the  speiAer  before  ns  in  his  true  light — 
namely,  that  of  a  humbng  saiKng  ander 
fidse  colours,  and  deserving  credit,  in  his 
own  eyes,  for  successfully  throwing  dust 
into  those  of  his  neighbours. 

Were  we  gifted  with  the  Asmodean 
faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are, 
and  of  correctly  intemreting  the  motives 
and  actions  of  our  ^ow-oreatores,  how 
many  Sir  John  Yeseya  should  we  find,  whose 
sole  aim  in  life  is  to  keep  up  appearances. 
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and  who,  either  by  a  saperior  knowled^ 
of  the  world,  or  by  a  fortoitona  train 
of  circnnutances,  have  been  able  to  attain 
their  object  withoot  any  untimely  sxpofore 
of  their  pretenaions  1  It  u  only  doing  theu 
indefatigable  etmgglerB  for  a  social  poaitioti 
jnatice  to  say  that  theb  self-impoaed  task 
ia  no  aineoare,  demanding,  as  it  does,  the 
most  onrelazing  efforts  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  and  to  combine  the  strictest 
private  economy  with  the  indispensable 
public  diaplay.  Gertun  onavoidable  flx- 
penses  must  be  incurred,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice  of  personal  comforts  They 
may  starve  and  pinch  themselves  at  home, 
bat  society  must  know  nothing  of  their 
embarrassments,  nor  of  the  pains  they  take 
to  conceal  them.  They  may  dine  on  the 
scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  matton,  but  no  one 
except  the  batcher  and  their  servanta  need 
be  an  iota  the  wiser.  They  are  commonly 
supposed  to  live  like  other  people,  and,  as 
long  as  they  keep  their  own  oonnsel,  their 
acquaintances,  many  of  whom  are  possibly 
in  a  similar  predicament,  are  not  Hkely  to 
be  too  inquisitive  about  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  homo-life  of 
these  social  pretenders,  nor  with  the  innu- 
merable shtfta  and  contrivances  which  form 
80  large  a  part  of  their  daily  existence,  that 
we  have  to  do,  but  with  their  oonstant 
struggles  to  mninfAJn  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion,  and  the  embarrassine  but  unavoidable 
obUgations  thereby  entailed  on  them.  In 
the  nnt  place,  whatever  may  be  the  "  res 
anguBta  domi,"they  mostappear  to  be  per- 
feclly  at  their  ease.  The  locaUty  selected  for 
their  abode,  if  not  in  an  exclusively  patrician 
quarter,  most  at  least  be  within  tiie  pale  of 
fashionable  civilisation.  Mayfair  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  where  fancy  prices 
are  not  the  exception  but  the  general  rule, 
and  where  ev^i  the  smallest  tenement  is 
pompously  denominated  by  the  agents  a 
"  bijou  residence  "  and  charged  for  accord- 
icgly,  will  naturally  be  beyond  their 
means;  but  with  a  little  management 
they  may  contrive  to  bs  tolerably  housed 
in  Sloane  Street  or  Ebury  Street,  both  of 
which  are  almost  Belgravia,  and  possess, 
moreover,  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  within  walking  distance  of  the 
"Row,"  Secondly,  the  young  ladiee- 
for  of  course  one  or  two  marriageable 
daughters  form  part  of  the  establishment, 
or  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the 
candle  —  must  be  well  dressed,  even 
though  their  maid's  fingers  be  worked  to 
the  bone,  and  the  regions  acrosa  Oxford 
Street  explored  over  and  over  again  in 


quest  of  cheap  purveyors  of  "modes  et 
robea"  If  uie  bs  fairly  good-looking, 
gifted  with  a  sufficiency  of  small-talk,  and 
well  up  in  what  is  going  on,  such  a  damsel 
is  a  tmmp-card  in  her  parents'  hands,  and 
may  safely  be  counted  upon  as  a  valuable 
auxiUaiy;  nor  are  the  accompliahments 
required  of  her  insuperably  difficult  to 
attain.  A  diligent  study  of  tbe  Morning 
Post  and  the  "  society  "  journals  will  en- 
able her  to  hold  her  own  in  conversation, 
while  a  guinea  snbscription  to  Mudie's,  and 
an  occasional  glance  at  the  operatic  and 
theatrical  criticisms  in  the  papers  will 
supply  her  with  all  she  need  know  about 
the  literary  and  dramatic  novelties  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  she  may  not  only 
secure  for  herself  a  desirable  popularity, 
but  also  profit  by  it  aa  an  "Open  Sesame" 
to  certun  houses  not  easy  of  access ;  and 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  thus  skilfally 
inserted,  a  similar  privil^s  accorded  to 
papa  and  mi^mm^ — if  not  absolutely  ob- 
jectionable— will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

There  is  one  important  point  which 
those  specially  interested  in  keeping  vp 
appearances  are  bound  perpetually  to  near 
in  mind — namely,  the  instability  of  their 
social  position.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
obtained  admission  to  exclusive  circles 
if  they  have  not  the  neoessaiy  tact  to 
euBore  themselves  against  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  dropping  out  of  them.  Let 
it  once  be  whispered  abroad  that  I^e 
So-and-Sos  have  for  some  cause  or  other 
been  "  weeded  "  from  a  great  lady's  visit- 
ing-list, or  that  their  intrigues  for  an  in- 
vitation to  the  ball  of  the  season  have  met 
with  a  point-blank  refusal,  and  their  whole 
scheming  fabric  is  irremediably  shattered ; 
there  are  never  wanting  ears  to  listen  to 
such  reports,  nor  tonsnes  to  propagat« 
them.  One  rebuff  is  foJJowed  by  another; 
people  begin  to  wonder  what  claims  the 
So-and-SoB  can  possibly  have  to  be  received 
in  good  society,  and,  a  doubt  once  raised 
as  to  their  eligibility,  the  coolest  of 
nods  is  only  too  frequently  sncceedod  by 
the  "  cut  directs" 

To  steer  clear  of  so  deplorable  a  catss- 
trophe  demands  infinite  caation  and 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  social  pretenden; 
they  have  embarked  on  a  hazardous  voyage, 
and  in  order  to  sustain  their  assumed 
characters  must  do  as  others  do,  and  obey 
the  dictates  of  fashion,  like  Scribe's  old 
soldier,  '■'sans  mnrmnrer."  When  the 
annual  exodus  arrives,  and  not  a  soul  save 
the  two  or  three  millioni  whom  nobody 
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Ulks  ftbont  Btill  lingers  in  the  modern 
Bftb^n,  they,  too,  moat  ba  on  the  wing, 
md  show  thenuelvea  at  Tronville  or 
Hombnrg  u  the  case  ma;  be,  taking  eapQ- 
ciaj  care  that  their  movements  are  doly 
chronieled  in  tha  moat  accredited ' '  society  " 
organ.  A  week  or  two  <d  this  compolsorj 
Bxpatriation  will  suffice;  on  the  plea  of 
ftrtending  their  tour  the;  may  profit  by  a 
ntom-ticket,  and  quietly  r^ain  their 
homes,  where  they  are  at  libertv  to  immore 
themselves  in  back-rooms  until  the  day  of 
deliverance  has  dawned,  and  London  is 
itself  again.  Or,  if  the;  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  discovery,  the;  may  imitate  the 
Frenchman,  whose  imagioary  travels  ma; 
appropriatcj;  be  recorded  here. 

Some  years  ago,  a  ;oung  Boulevard 
exquisite  of  moderate  means  and  parsi- 
monious habits,  whom  we  will  call  M. 
Jules,  annoonced  to  a  few  of  his  intimates, 
not  a  little  to  their  astonishment,  his  in- 
tention of  realising  daring  the  ensuing 
summer  months  a  long-cheriahed  project 
of  viating  Switzerland  and  the  Italian 
lakes.  To  his  particular  friend  Ag6noT  he 
was  still  more  oommunicative. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me  frequentl;," 
he  said.  ■■  To  save  postage,  I  ma;  as  well 
send  ^e  letters  under  cover  to  my  notar;, 
with  whom  I  shall  be  in  correspondence,  and 
he  will  forward  them  on  to  ;oa.  If  they 
amuse  you,  I  rave  you  leave  to  show  them 
to  the  other  fulowa  at  the  club." 

"All  right,"  replied  Ag^nor ;  "  when  do 
yon  start  1" 

"To-morrow." 

"  Adieu,  then,  and  bon  voyage  I " 

Oa  the  following  evening,  true  to  his 
word,  M.  Joles  began  his  journey;  bub 
not  ezactl;  in  the  direction  indicated  b; 
the  Goide  Joanne.  Instead  of  taking 
the  train,  he  merel;  hailed  a  fiacre ;  and, 
depositing  himself  and  a  well-worn  valise 
therein,  bade  the  driver  proceed  along  the 
qua;  to  that  qusai-saburban  looalit;  called 
Qros-Caillon,  where,  within  a  few  doors  of 
the  eatabli^unant  ezclosivel;  authorised 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  smoking  com- 
munity, he  had  seoured  two  rooms  at  the 
ver;  reasonable  rate  of  fift;francs  amonlL 

Some  three  weeks  later,  his  friend 
Ag^oor,  as  tboronghl;  Parisian  in  ius 
habits  as  Anber  or  Nestor  Boqneplan,  and 
whose  absences  from  his  beloved  boulevard 
were  limited  to  occasional  excursions  to 
St  Germain  or  Ville  d'Avra;,  received 
from  the  supposed  tourist  a  lengthy  epiaUe, 
dated  from  Chomonniz,  but  bearing  the 
ordinarv   Paris  noatmark.  and  descnbine 


ia  highly  picturesque  language  the  expe- 
riences and  adventures  of  the  writer. 
According  to  his  account,  he  had  met  with 
several  most  agreeable  travelliDg  com- 
panions, among  whom  an  adorable  English 
"  mees  "  was  imrticalarly  and  mysteriously 
alluded  to,  inheritress  of  an  enonnous 
fortune,  and — if  Ag^nor's  correepondent 
might  be  credited — by  no  means  indis- 
posed to  accept  his  homage.  This  missive 
was  followed  by  a  second  from  Como,  and 
a  third  from  Baveno,  couched  in  the  same 
ultra-poetic  style,  but  ambiguously  hinting 
that  the  inconstant  M.  Jules  had  succes- 
sive!; and  unaccountably  transferred  his 
allegiance  from  tlie  Britannic  heiress  to  a 
Belgian  CountessandaElorentineMarchesa. 
In  short,  b;  the  time  that  the  first  detach- 
ment of  clubmen  had  returned  to  their 
smoking-room  and  baccarat,  at  least  half- 
a^ozen  letters  had  found  their  way  to 
Ag^nor's  bachelor  apartment  in  the  Rue 
€l«dot.  What  the  recipient  thought  of  them 
it  would  be  premature  to  say ;  bat  the  way 
in  which  his  colleagues  of  the  Ceide  des 
Moutards  literally  screamed  with  laughter 
on  listening  to  certain  extracte  from  them 
would  probably  have  more  astonished  than 
flattered  the  ingenious  narrator. 

Earl;  in  September,  the  first  autumnal 
gathering  on  the  Longchamps  racecourse 
beheld  Ag^nor  at  his  accustomed  post  on 
the  grass-plot  of  the  "enceinte  du  pasage." 
He  kid  not  been  long  there  before  he  heard 
himself  accosted  by  name,  and,  turning, 
perceived  M.  Jules  advancing  towards  him 
with  hia  usual  jaunty  and  self-confident  air. 

"Well,  here  I  am  again  1"  began  the 
soi-disant  Helvetian  explorer;  "  none  the 
worse  for  m;  trip,  vou  see ;  a  little  change 
does  a  man  a  world  of  good.  You  got  my 
letters,  of  course  1 " 

"  Oh  ;eB,"  said  Ag^nor,  ia  a  somewhat 
constrained  tone ;  "  I  got  them." 

"Graphic,  were  they  not  1  I  felt  sure 
the;  would  interest  you.  So  I  may  con- 
gratulate myself  that  you  are  satisfied  1 " 

"  Not  quite,"  dryly  remarked  the  other 
"  You  owe  me  fifty  francs." 

"Fifty  francs!    What  fori" 

' '  For  your  last  month's  rent  of  the  rooms 
at  Gros-Caillou  " — here  M.  Jolea's  counte- 
nance suddenly  fell,  and  assumed  an  un- 
mistakably cadaverous  hue  —  "  which, 
doubtless  in  the  hurry  of  moving,  yon  have 
forgotten  to  pay." 

"How  on  earth  did  you  find  out!" 
stammered  M.  Jules. 

"  No  very  difficult  matter,"  replied 
As^nor.  "  considerint;  that  the   house  in 
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quesdoQ  b&ppena  to  be  1117  property — a  fact 
of  'R^ch  yon  w«re  apparently  oaaware. 
So,  my  good  feUoir,  as  u  theie  bad  timea 
we  poor  landlords  are  dependent  for  snb- 
aiatence  on  onr  lodgen,  and  cant  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  luxnriee  as  StrisBtonrB  and 
ftirtationa  withConnteues,  you  will  infinitely 
oblige  me  by  banding  over  the  money," 

A  compatriot  of  M.  Jnlea,  even  lesa 
favonred  by  fortune  tban  tbat  irorthy, 
deviaed  the  following  rery  harmleas  method 
of  satisfying  hia  craving  for  a  little  tempo- 
rary notoriety.  In  the  days  when  theCaf^ 
de  Paris  still  existed,  he  would  occasionally 
enter  that  renowned  temple  of  gastronomy 
-^^)r  the  Maiaon  Dor6e,  By  way  of  variety 
—  at  the  fashionable  dtnner-honr,  and 
enqaire  of  the  head-waiter,  in  a  sufficiently 
aadible  voice  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
present,  if  some  apocryphal  Count  or 
Marqois  had  already  arrived.  On  receiving 
— as  was  nattual  enough — an  answer  in  ttie 
negative,  he  would  express  bis  aatoniah- 
ment  and  finally  retire,  remaining  for  some 
moments  on  the  steps  of  the  establishment 
in  foil  view  of  the  passers-by,  flourishing 
his  toothpick  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  dined  welL  When  he  judged  that  he 
had  properly  asserted  his  social  position, 
he  would  quietly  cross  the  boulevard,  and, 
repairis^  to  one  of  the  two-franc  restaurants 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  Koyal,  absorb, 
wtth  an  enviable  relish,  the  inscmtable 
dainties  prepared  for  the  frequenters  of 
the  "gargota,"  with  the  proud  conscioosness 
of  having  done  his  dnty. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  boa  Uie  folly  of  keep- 
ing np  appearances  nnder  false  pretences 
been  more  amusinglr  exemplified  or  more 
pitilessly  shown  np  than  in  "Hieodore  Hook's 
novel.  Jack  Brag.  The  audadous  impostor 
is  always  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  but 
never  does ;  something  invariably  happens 
to  dash  the  cup  from  Qa  lips,  and  embitter 
his  anticipated  triumph  with  ttie  dread  of 
detection  and  consequentexposure.  And  yet 
one  can  hardly  belp  sympathising  with  the 
little  man,  so  ingenious  are  his  projects  and 
so  indefatigable  nis  efforts  to  realise  them. 

Nevertheless,  he  came  to  grief,  as  such 
pretenders,  in  tiie  long  run,  genendlydo. 


PRINCE  FEBENDU'S  POBTfiAIT. 

A  STOBT  IM  rOUB  CttAPFBXS.  OHAPTKR  I. 
It  was  the  close  of  a  long,  grey,  cheerless 
summer's  day— a  day  on  which  I  found  it 
impossible  to  settle  peacefully  to  anything 
indoors  or  out ;  a  day  of  restlessness,  of 
gloomy  forebodings,  and  the  worat  of  bad 


spiritB.  I  had  been  conductmg  myself 
like  "a  cat  before  a  thunderstorm,"  ac- 
cording to  my  fHend  and  partner  in 
the  studio,  Jack  Morris,  who  ended  by 
taking  hfa  departure  on  some  errand 
of  his  own,  and  leaving  me  in  silence 
and  BoUtnde.  1  persuaded  myself  that 
it  had  been  Jack  himself  who  had 
prevented  my  settling  to  anything 
steadily,  and  getting  oat  my  writbg-case, 
bwan  to  tnm  over  the  pages  of  my  un- 
finished article  on  Japanese  Landscape 
Art,  andresolred  that  it  should  be  in  the 
editor^  hands  by  next  morning. 

I  wrote  on  perseveringly  through  the 
clamour  of  church-bells  and  the  sounds  of 
feet  trudging  churchwards — a  sound  dis- 
tinctly unlike  that  of  the  same  feet  bound 
on  week-day  errands — and  on  in  the  still- 
ness Hiat  followed  the  oeasation  of  both 
I  had  the  house  to  myself,  all  the  o^er 
lodgers  were  out,  and  a  great,  silent,  echo- 
ing, empty  place  it  seemed.  Even  the 
noise  of   carriage-wheels  outside  had  no 

[lower  to  induce  me  to  lift  my  head  and 
ook  out  of  the  window,' 

"  Some  of  Jack's  Morris's  swell  friends," 
I  thonght  as  I  listened  to  my  landlord's 
feet  shnfBing  up  the  steps  from  his  abode 
in  the  b^ement,  and  the  opening  of  the 
front  door. 

The  shuffling  steps  ascended,  however, 
and  stopped  outside  my  door.  Other  steps 
followed — a  man's  tread,  firm  and  vigorous, 
then  the  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress. 

"  A  lady  and  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir," 
announced  my  landlord,  and  bosUed  in  to 
light  my  gaa 

"  I  hope  yoa  do  not  consider  a  visit  at 
this  hour  an  unpardonable  intrusion  T" 
spoke  a  pleasant  voice  in  the  gloosa. 
"This  is  the  only  time  when  we  both 
happen  to  be  disengaged,  and  our  buainaBs 
here  concerns  us  equally.  Allow  me  to 
introduce  yon  to  my  wife,  the  Princess 
Ferendia," 

I  bowed  to  her  highness — a  tall  lady 
wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  she  wore 
with  singular  grace.  Her  broad,  plumy 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  her  brows,  and 
a  smile,  the  flash  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes, 
and  the  sparkle  of  her  earrings,  were  all  I 
could  distingush. 

I  began  to  apologise  for  tiie  darkness, 
but  she  put  np  her  hand  in  deprecadon  of 
my  woruiy  landlord's  nnsuccessful  opera- 
tions with  a  lucifer. 

"TUs  light  is  so  pleasant,  quite  enough 
to  talk  in :  and  Uiat  is  all  we  have  come 
tor." 
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"The  princeaB  snd  I  wetB  "botk  niach 
■track  hj  A  portfut  of  jvan  m  tEe 
Academy,  iSt.  Jerroue,"  th^  Ptiaeb  went 
«— "  Lotd  BsUutT«B'a,  I  mean.  He  ii  a 
Mwui  of  mine,  eo  wecoold  apfoeoiate  the 
eacellenoe  of  the  likeneea." 

"  It  is  admirable,  too, '  as  a  pietiire," 
Aided- the  FrinoeBs.  "We  ikk  both 
delisted." 

I  was  delisted  with  it  mifeelf,  oalf,  of 
eoone,  I  didn't  aay  to,  mdy  obieniing 
Wdfttely : 

"  Lord  Belhaven  wai  a  oi^atai  snbjeeL" 

"  I  hope  700;  win  tfaihk  the  same  of 
Prinoe  Panndia." 

Her  Toiee  strnck  me  aa  odd.  It  me 
fidl  and  miaioal,  with  a  driicaooB  ibragn 
inflecdon,  and  I  wondered  why  it  Aiiidd 
giatA  oa  my  ear  lo  hanhly. 

^  in  fact  nothing  will  lerre  the  Princem 
bnt  Aat  yoa  ^iall  paint  my  pl»ttiut,"~ilie 
Prince  ezidained  j  "and  we  bara  come  to 
•ee'whenaad  howit.canbeaitanaed.  How 
many  sittuigs  most  I  give  yoa  f  Itu  » l<ttg 
bmineaB,  isn't  it,  and  an  awkward  time  to 
choose,  bat — ^" 

An  vxfnu^te:  riirtag-  flnidied  the 
sentence.  .  .        :.   : 

I  toied  iMt  16  lowet-my  poulioQ'  by 
kokbg  ezceamTely  natiited ;  bat  a  com- 
mianon  like  this,  follovuw:  m^'iiitheito 
■oUtacy  aucoe^,  wa>«s.ediiianting  aa  on- 
eqtected.  I  kneif  that  if  ever!  I  Ad  make 
my  mark  it  woold  be  aa  a  painter  of 
portraita,  bat  I-  had  faoagined  it  necaaaaiy 
to  make  a  name  in  aome  other  line  first 
before  I  shoold'belmaehsDtight  after.  How 
I  bleated  Lord  Bdharen,  who  had  paid  off! 
oheaply  th«  obligatioDB  he  wasohder  to  oar 
family  by  giTisg  me  Ae  honour  of  a  aiUdng 
ortwol 

■*  When  can  yon  begin  t "  aiked  the 
Udy  abraptly. 

"  In  aboat  ten  days'  time  I  think  I  shall 
be  at  liberty,"  I  answered  her,  trying  to 
consolt  my  note-book  In  the  leasWng  light, 

"  Ten  daya  I"  she  cried.  "  ImpcwiUe ! 
1  want  yoa  to  begini  at  onee-»-to-morrow," 

"  Tlutt  is,  I  fear,  eqaally  impoasible.  .  I 
bsve  sev«nl  engi^ments,  atkd  wnk  that 
I  limid  like  to  clear  off  first  I  will  do 
my  beat  if  yonr  dme  is  peesiiw ■" 

"  It  is,  it  U I "  she  cned,  with  a  ring  of 
passion  almost  in  her  tone  whioh  atrnck 
me  at  the  moment  as  odd,  bnt  which  I  set 
flown  to  a  bit  of  foreign  exaggeration. 
"The  time  we  havQ  is  so  short  I  thought 
yoa  would  be  glad  to  work  for  ma  I  beard 
yoa  were  a  rapid  paiid»r,  tool  How  loiig 
shall  TOO  be  1 " 


I  rather  resented  UbiB,  I  bad  great  ideas 
of  the  digoi^  of  my  pnrfesahw,  and  did 
not  chodse  to  be  poanbly  ordered  about 
like  a  dilatory  tradesman  by  any  Piince  or 
Fzineeaa  <^  them  all, 

I  did  not  reply  at  once,  searching  for  a 
p^te  but  finn  mode,  of  asaniing  hes 
highness  that  I  must  take  my  own  way  or 
none. 

The  Prinoe  isterpoeed,  lanshinig : 

"  You'll  hafre-to  gire  her  what  &»  wants 
at  once,  or  quarrel  iritb  na  outright  That's 
what  it  osoally  cesea  to  in  the  end.  I 
always  giro  In  myself— it's  the  shortnt 
way" 

"  Nay,  I  am  dot  so  nnreaaonable,  she 
proteated.  "  Hare  I  offended  Mr.  Jervoiae 
that  he  does  not  ^eak  t  Is  he  frowning  1 
I  vish  I  oould  seenia  face,"  and  she  toned 
hcav  to  mine  in  the  dosk.  .  . 

The  gas'tap'  that'  regulated  the  studio 
tights  wai  at  !my  hand,  and  on  this  hint  I 
tamed  ib  on  full,  and  tiien  atood  for  the 
moment  ttanafized .  and  stnuk  speechleas 
by  the  wendeiii^  beaalf  of  the  woman 
Who  stood  smiling  before  me.  She  had 
liaen  tb  ihakie  her  cloak  from  her  shoolden, 
and  now  sank  down  gracefully  again  into 
a  soft  neat  of  white  fur  liniilg,  at  the  same 
moment  doffins  her  plomed  bat  and 
dropping  it  on  the  ^und  beside  her  chair. 
1  soppoae  she  waa  oh  her  way  to,  or  had 
joBt  come  ti^  Hwne  entertainment,  for 
die  was  in  full  dresi,  and  wore  a  gown  with 
a  foundation  of  deep,  orai^  satin,  wbioh 
diowed  in  stredks  and  flash»  throtigh  a 
tawny  foam  of  iaoe. 

Her  hue,  creamy,  aatia-soft  anas  and 
rounded  neck  showed  dazsUngly  fair, 
banded  and  clai^)ed.  by  rough  barbaric- 
lookiilg,  uncut  gems  in  a  dull  gold  setting. 
But  iat  face — how  can  I  describe  t& 
witchery  of  tiioae  loag,  liquid,  night- 
dark  eyes  that,  as  their  dusky  laiihes 
lifted  slowly,  shone  fall  into  mine  With 
a  n^atio  sparkle  in  their  violet  depths, 
while  the  full  rosfrwd  Ups  patted  in  a 
honey-aweet  smile  1 .  There  was  power  in 
the-  moe,  too,  in  the  firm  outUoe  of  the 
ja^,  and  the  meoHing  of  the  finehead,  off 
which  the  velVat-black  hair  was  brushed 
and  coiled  hv^,  leaving  (me  soft,  little 
delicate  tendru  to  escape  and  curl  round 
the  tiny  ear.  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
stood  gaaiag  in  stupid  wonder,  while  the 
Prinoe,  his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  diair, 
amiled  with,  an  air  of  complacent  prtqnle- 
torship,  amused,  no  doubt,  at  my  c^ten, 
elowuah  adroiratum.  I  recalled  jatymi, 
and  Kirmhati  and  Stammered  somathliuc.  and 
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obeying  an  ftlmoat  imperceptible  gestnre  of 
those  jewelled  fingers,  advanced  and  took 
my  place  on  a  low  seat  near  the  Frinceaa. 

"Let  me  see  that  atapid  book,"  she  said, 
leaning  towards  me  over  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  "There  are  no  engagements  in  it 
that  yon  cannot  tear  ont  and  give  the  time 
to  me." 

The  Prince  yawned  slightly,  and  tamed 
awsy  to  inspect  a  picture  on  my  easel 

"  Settle  it  between  yoorselves,"  he  said ; 
"  I  am  abuiy  man  and  a  poor  man.  Thia 
is  the  Princess's  whim,  and  she  most  find 
the  time  and  money  to  gratify  it" 

"Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who 
could  not  find  enongb  of  both  to  pay  for 
her  own  fancies  I  We  shall  give  no  ball 
thia  season,  and  yon  will  make  no  bets  at 
Goodwood,  and  go  no  more  aatumn 
cmises,  and  not  touch  a  card  till  this  ia 
paid  for.  So  shall  yon  find  time  and  money 
in  plenty ; "  and  she  Uoghed  a  light  UtUe 
langh,  and  then  bending  over  me,  aaked 
softly:  "  Yon  will  do  this  for  me  t " 

I  bent  my  head  in  acquieaoence. 

"  Yoa  will  b^in  at  onoe,  and  with  all 
speed  1  The  time  is  so  short  I  know  I 
am  b^ging  a  great  thing,  bat  yoa  will 
grant  it  me  1 " 

Her  voice  vaa  fall  of  suppressed  pain  or 
impatience — I  could  not  underatand  which. 

"  I  will  You  shall  have  the  best  I  can 
give,"  I  declared  fervently,  and  the  fair 
white  hand  fell  geutly  on  mine  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  I  stooped  and  pressed 
m^  lips  lightly  on  the  slender  fingers,  then 
raising  my  eyes  saw  that  she  was  leaning 
back  weanly,  as  if  exhausted  by  some  effort, 
with  closed  eyes  and  ashy  lips. 

The  sound  of  the  door  opening  abruptly 
startled  ob  both.  Jack  Monis  lookea  in 
on  us,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  splendid 
Princess  his  lips  contracted  into  a  silent 
whistle,  and  he  as  abruptly  disappeared. 

I  hastened  to  explain  his  entrance  to  the 
Princess.  Her  hosbaud,  returning  from  his 
inspection  of  the  pictures,  looked  interested. 

"Jack  Morris  1  I  thonght  so.  We 
haven't  met  for  many  a  year,  bat  we  were 
great  friends  once.  Poor  old  Jack  1  I 
must  leave  a  card  for  him." 

While  he  was  pencilling  some  words  on 
it  I  looked  at  him  attentively,  as  I  was 
perfectly  warranted  in  doing,  and  agreed 
with  bis  wife  that  he  was  an  admirable 
subject  He  was  splendidly  haudsome, 
with  the  highest  type  of  English  good 
looks — for  English  he  was  undoubtedly, 
despite  tiie  Huent  French  in  which  he  was 
addreodng  a  few  under-toned  remarka  to 


"  HnBilia"  Perfectly  regular  featurea  were 
lightened  up  by  bold,  laughing  eyes  of 
the  bluett  of  blue,  and  the  uasfa  of  a 
ready  smile  under  his  thick,  yellow 
monstaohei  Hia  figure  was  tall  and 
well-dev^oped — peniaps  a  trifle  heavy 
owing  to  want  of  training,  his  hands  white 
and  strong.  He  waa  a  man  for  men  to 
look  on  with  admiration,  and  women  to 
adore.  Did  the  Princess  1 1  wondered.  She 
kept  her  face  rather  averted  from  him  iii 
speaking,  and  I  thought  her  voice  took  a 
tone  of  oonstraint  That  waa  what  I 
fancied  wheu  I  came  to  think  it  all  over 
afterwarda.  Then  I  had  leisure  to  invent 
an  explanation,  and  decided  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel,  and  that  this  portrait  was 
to  be  a  peace-offering. 

"  I  hope  that  yon  and  Morris  will  be  able 
to  dine  with  as  soon,"  he  said  pleaaanUy. 
"  Tuesday  t  It  is  very  odd  how  few  days 
we  onlaoky  mortals  have  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  By  the  way,  when  do  yon  want 
me  here  I " 

"  Not  here  at  all,"  interposed  hia  wife 
hastily,  "I  want  to  aee  Mr.  Jervoise  at 
work.  At  our  house  to-morrow.  Two 
o'clock,  if  you  please." 

"  To  -  morrow  t  That  won't  do.  I'm 
going  down  with  Pootonby  and  those 
other  fellows " 

"So,  no;  yon  must  pat  them  off. 
Tell  Uiem  I  must  have  yoa  for  this.  Then 
will  be  plenty  of  time  after  Mr.  Jervoise 
has  finished.  You  will  be  quite  free  after 
Mr.  Jervoise  has  Sniped,"  she  repeated 
with  a  sort  of  catch  in  her  voice. 

I  Bupposed  it  waa  one  of  the  ways  of 
great  ladiee  to  become  hysterical  if  con- 
tradicted, and  at  another  time  might  have 
been  amused  at  her.  Now  I  waa  too 
bewildered  and  oppreased  by  an  uncom- 
fortable foreboding  of  coming  evil  to  do 
anything  but  note  the  appointment  care- 
fuUy. 

"  To-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  till  yoQ  have  finished.  And  I  want  it 
finished  by  Thursday,"  were  the  Princess's 
last  words. 

I  decUoed  to  commit  myself  farther,  and 
stood  looking  on  while  the  Prince  dropped 
her  mantle  on  her  shouldera  with  a  grace 
which  I  felt  powerless  to  emulate,  and  Uien 
they  both  took  leave  of  me. 
CHAPTER  ir. 
e  of  ontnge-peel,  the  eod  of  a  cini, 
1  princd;  heel— bovbeuitiful  Utey 

quoted  Jack  Morris  half  an  hoar  later, 
picking  up  a  delicate  hit  of  crushed  white 
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Bt«phuiotii  that  I  h&d  saea  ia  the  Prince'i 
cnt  "Not  to  apeak  of  »  e&rd  with  a 
coronet  in  gold  adorning  oar  homble  over- 
mantel, ana  a  carriage  with  noble  liveries 
and  coate^f-amu  all  over  the  panels  wait- 
ing outride.  It  had  a  verf  good  effect.  I 
omy  wish  somebody  had  happened  to  drop 
in  JQBt  then." 

"  Why  didn't  yon  come  in  joat  now  1 " 

"  How  did  I  know  that  yon  didn't  want  to 
keep  them  to  yonrself  1   Who'a  Ferendia  t " 

"  Yon  ought  to  know  better  than  I.  He 
left  tbat  ead  for  yon." 

Jack  made  a  small  grimace  of  inorednlity 
u  be  picked  it  ap,  which  merged  into  an 
fiprearion  of  mild  astonishment  as  he 
read. 

"  Lanrie  Boflworth  I  So  that's  what  has 
become  of  him  I  Yes,  we  were  frienda  of 
yore,  at  Vienna,  when  his  nncle,  Lord 
FoLheringhay,  was  ambassador  there.  Poor 
old  Lanne  I 

"  Why  aren't  yon  fiiends  now  ? " 

"  Lost  sight  of  one  another.  'LacW  for 
me,  perhaps.  The  old  atory  of  the  brass 
pot  and  the  earthenware.  He  was  an  ex- 
pensive acqoaintance,  too.  I  was  in  the 
diplomatiG  line  myself  in  those  days — not 
a  bad  one,  only  neither  Lanrie  nor  I 
Kemed  precisely  cut  ont  for  it.  He  kept 
his  noble  relative  in  perpetnal  hot  water 
by  his  indiscretions,  and  bad  to  be  gently 
cast  adrift  at  last  I  deserted  diplomacy 
for  newspaper  work,  yoa  ksiow." 

I  hadn't  known  it^  but  I  thonght  it  very 
likely,  aa  there  were  few  of  the  highways 
or  by  ways  of  life  that  Jack  Morris  had  not 
trodden  daring  his  brief  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  many  ana  varioos  were  the  fnenda  he 
badmadeinhisjonmeyings.  Ihodseenhim 
receive  a  gracioos  syllable  ftom  a  resplen- 
dent nobleman  on  his  way  to  some  Goart 
ceremonial,  and  a  wink  of  recognition  from 
a  saspected  dynaoutard  in  the  dock  within 
the  same  tventy-foor  hours.  My  only 
sabject  of  wonderment  waa  that  his  infor- 
mation did  not  extend  farther,  but  he 
seemed  at  a  loea  when  I  mentiooed  the 
Prinoess,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  idea 
who  she  was. 

I  had  beard  the  name  before,  and  ran- 
sacked my  brain  for  chsnce  firagmeuta  of 
information. 

"  I  thii^  I  heard  Lord  Belhaven  mention 
her.  It's  a  Servian  or  Heiiegovinian 
prinoip^ty,  I  believe.  He  took  the  title 
on  bia  marriage  by  Royal  permission." 

"Very  possibly;  royalty  would  be  so 
very  likely  to  interfere.  What  was  she — 
IbWH  or  SLav  1 " 


"  How  can  I  tell  1  Do  yon  know  a  Slav 
when  yoa  aee  one  %  1  don't,"  I  answered 
him  somewhat  crossly. 

Jack  was  sketching  her  profile  from 
memory  with  a  bit  of  charcoat  aod  doing 
it  very  well.    I  told  him  so. 

"That's  not  your  Prinoess,  tiiat  I  know 
of.  It's  only  a  woman  she  reminded  me 
of.  I  used  to  know  her  once  in  Odeasa — 
not  a  Princeas  by  any  means." 

I  don't  mind  confessing  that  it  was  with 
a  Iwht  step  and  a  complacent  spirit  that  I 
took  my  way  next  morDing  to  the  address 
that  the  Prince  had  given  me.  The  other 
engagements  I  had  pleaded  were  not  all 
aham,  bnt  nevertheless  might  all  be  con- 
veniuitly  postponed,  and  this  oommission 
seemed  more  promising  the  more  I  looked 
at  it  The  Ferendias  were  well  known,  and, 
it  wonld  appear  from  Jack's  account,  well 
connected.  I  might  call  on  Lord  Belhaven 
that  afternoon,  I  thought,  and  gain  a  few 
more  particalars  about  them ;  bat  both  Jack 
Morris  and  a  Peerage  which  I  had  con- 
sulted vouched  for  hia  relationship  to  the 
Hon.  Laorence  Augustas  Bosworth,  of 
whose  marriage,  however,  the  book,  being 
an  old  one,  gave  no  account 

\Vhen  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  tbe 
door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  one  of 
the  rather  over-munificent  liveries  which 
had  so  impressed  Morris,  who  ushered 
me  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  Princeas  waa  awaiting  me,  pacbg  to 
and  fro  impatiently. 

She  tamed  upon  me  as  I  entered,  look- 
ing even  handsomw  than  the  nigbt  before 
in  her  flowing  muslin  morning-robe,  with 
her  hair  looswy  coiled  and  fastened  with  a 
diamond  pin. 

She  gave  me  her  two  small  handa — how 
white  they  were,  and  what  bonung  little 
palms  I — and  smiled  in  my  face,  while  she 


upbraided  me  for  my  want  of  punctuality. 
"Bat  I  am  already  b  '  .•      ,.  - 

pleaded. 


f  before  my  time,"  I 


Your  time  I  It  is  a  question  of  my 
time  I "  she  pooled  charmingly.  "  And  by 
that  I  And  yon  late — so  late.  See,  I  could 
not  commence  my  toUette  for  fear  of  miss- 
ifg  yoD<  and  the  day  is  passing.  Where 
ia  the  Prince  I "  she  demanded,  turning  to 
tbe  servant  who  stood  waiting  for  {arther 
orders. 
"  His  higbneas  has  not  yet  returned." 
" Gone  I"  in  a  ebtill  tone  of  anger. 
"  When  he  knew  that  I  wanted  liim  I  Go 
and  find  him  directly  I "  and  she  stamped 
her  foot,  and  t>ointed  to   the  door  so 
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imperionalj,  that  tbs  mao '  ntneotod  witli 
nndiniifiea  precipitaBcy,  >. . 

"Caliii  yotindf,  dmr  Fttnoen.  Ha'IBi 
bflie.  I  ham  bmo^t  hiu  back,"  laid-a 
voice  clon  by  na  A  portly  little  gny-^ 
rooaatacbed  gentiemui  wat  itandbw  l&re,  i 
thongb  boT  <a  irben  be  had  entezed  I  Mold 
not  divise.  "I  k&ewjoiir|Jan  fair  to-day, 
ood  penneded  him  to  tetoiD.  He  bega 
Mr.  Jerroise  will  do  bim  the  fartmr  to 
come  to  bis  room  for  one  minnta  A  qnea- 
tion  of  coatnme,  I  belieTe." 

The  Prinoeaa  had  dropped  my  haad  tod- 
denly. 

"Ah,  cher  M.  Nicolaa,  yoa  never  ibil 
me  1 "  ^e  uid  with  a  ooovmtioiial  -little 
smile.     "  This  ia.Mr.  Joiroiae." 

M.  Nieolae  bowed  in  tiie  fineat  maiiBer, 
and  blinked  amicably  at  me  thiongb  hia 
apectaolei,  while  be  gave  m»  to  mideretand 
that  my  reputation  was  already  EoroMan, 
and  that  thu  meeting  orowned  the  fweit^ 
of  his  eziitenee. 

Then  be  (^ered  to  oondoct  me  to  Uw 
Prinee'a  apartment 

FerendU,  in  bit  ihirt-sleevea,  greeted  me 
with  a  aort  of  affable  exaqwration. 

"You  have  hirly  driren  me  into  a 
comer,  I  find.  So  now  to  get  the  thing 
over  as  soon  as  po«bl&  What  am  I  to 
wear,  and  bow  am  I  to  be  takeni " 

The  discnasioQ  that  ttdlowed  was  lengthy 
and  animated.  Ferendia  was  aa  con- 
cerned about  his  appearance  as  any  woman, 
and  was  evidently  detennined  that  josUce 
shoold  be  dono  to  all  bis  points.  The 
valet  was  sommoned,  ooate,  waistoeata,  and 


cloaks  without  end  prodnced,  and  the 
Princess  reqnested  to  come  and  aeust  ns 
with  her  opinioa  I  was  sUghUy  smnsed 
to  see  bow  seriously  this  great  mnaonlar 
fellow  took  the  qoestion  of  Ute  more  or  lees 
becomingnees  of  a  oolonr  or  textme.  His 
own  taste  lemed  to  the  bri^  and  Aorid. 
The  severity  (4  modem  En^iab  dreu  was 

ein  and  grief  to  him.  The  beraffled  and 
ribboned  Stuart  oostome,  or  the  enii 
broidered  ooats  and  laced  cravats  of  the 
early  Georges,  were  after  his  own  heart. 
De^ly  did  ha  lament  that  be  had  no 
oniform  which  be  was  entitted  to  wear. 

"  I  ongbt  to  weax  oar  satfonal  Gostume, 
Hersilie,"  he  cried  with  a  anddea  inspira- 
tion. "  It  will  be  the  PK^w  thing  to  do 
when  we  go  down  to  Ferendia.  It's  a 
splendid  dress.  The  same  aa  the  Herze- 
{^vinian.  I  wore  it  at  a  ball  b  Paris.  We 
will  telegraph  for  itV 

"  Bat  Mr.  JerrolsA  most  begin  b>day," 
riie  answered,  and  I  saw  her  HdI  hn  hands 


nervously  tM«ther  and  .glance  ai  M. 
NuM^aa.  "  We  cannot  wait  till  tbe  drsas 
(H>mes." 

'  "  Nov,  wboe  is  tbe  harry  I  We  sfaaU 
be  in  town  all  the  seatmi,  aad  I  daiesi^ 
one  dsj  is  as  good  as  Another  to  Mr. 
JnvMSA  I  ahau  wait  and  do  tbe  thing 
properly,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  aU." 

He  Bude  a  Sign  to  hia  valet  to  olear  away 
the  vlottieB  that  were  lying  abOBt.  Hu 
vrife  looked  again  at  U.  Nieolaa 

"Pardon,"  he  interpoaed,  "bat  the 
national  coetome  1  Ah,  it  is  magnifieeat, 
bat — well,  for  a  ball  in  Paris  the  eoa- 
tamiet'a  version  may  do  well  enongb ;  for 
a  picture  that  ia  to  remain  as  an  h&loom, 
that  one  will  exhibit,  engrave,"  and  he 
sbcogged  hia  shenlden  and  sboc^  his 
bead  vigoionaly  with  immense  significanoe, 
"it  most  be  cOTieot  to  every  defuL 
The  embroidery  of.  the  pelisse  is  tbe  work 
of  a  lifetime  It  is  the  secret. of  certain 
families.  Then  the  scarf  fbr  the  waist, 
and  the  arm*.  Where  will  you  get 
thoat'^ 

V  They  ara  all  to  be  had  somehow,  so  it 
will  be  aa  well  to  be  seeing  after  them  at 
onoe,  aa  I  ahall  certainly  want  them  all, 
UuBiaHtaran  at  JaXest,"  said  tba.  Piiace 
snUdly.  "I  dm't  ondwatand  the  mighty 
diffionl^,  either," 

I  hastened  to  interpos&  Woold  the 
Prince  give  me  a  aitting  at  two  for  bis 
likeness,  and  the  oostame  ooold  be  pat  in 
after,  MeanwhOe,  ib-tto  was  a  certain 
coat^  heavy  with  Iw^ding,  and  lined  and 
trimmed  with  costlyfor,  that  it  would  be 
a  perfect  joy  to  ttw  to  paint  Ha 
assented  relnctaotly,  reOorering  his  emt- 
placeney  by  degrecB,  u  be  noted  how  tiie 
soft  riohncsa  of  the  furs  threw  up  the 
blond  oolooriag  of  his  face,  and  the  close- 
fitting  shape  the  mosonlar  grace  of  bis 
haodiKMne  figure. . 

"I  can  wear  my  orders,  you  know, 
HersiEe.  Tltey  will  give  it  uie  tonoh  of 
colour  it  wants." 

We  left  him  to  omaplete  bis  toilette, 
and  went  to  make  the  neoeeaary  arrange- 
ments. I  found  that  tbe  Prinoess  had  set 
her  heart  on  my  worUng  in  ber  boudoir,  a 
iSaj  gam  of  a  room,  of  wl^b  my  easiel, 
when  let  np,  absorbed  half  the  arailabla 
space ;  and  where  a  south  son  streamed 
in  thieugh  tinted  blinds.  I  made  ber 
onderatand  Uie  objections  to  the  airasge- 
menta,  and,  assisted  by  M  Nicolas,  we 
perambulated  tbe  house  in  aeareh  of  a 
more  snitaUe  stndia  One  room  after 
another    presented  some  dbjeetiona,   tUl 
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U.  Nicolu  bad  a  b^ipy  thought,  and 
HMidaeteot  me  in  triootpb.  to  &  small  oput- 
ment  tqieniiig  on  the  turn  ol  the  Btain, 
lead^  to  the  serranta'  attics.  It  was  over , 
a  bath-room,  and  was,  I  aopposa,  intended 
Im  a  Uuen-doeet  or  atore-room,  for  it  was 
anfanuBbed,  except  for  an  oil-doth  on  the 
floor  and  »  amiaU  atove.  The  light  vaa 
ensellon^  and  there  waa  quite  room  enoash 
for  my  pnrpoee.  M.  Ntooks  called  uu 
footman,  and  Ubonred  with  him  in  my 
caoae  in  quite  « tonehinglr  zealous  manner, 
dragging  bozee  and  pltmiB  to  form  a  sort 
of  staee,  adjoating  cnrtuna,  carrying  obaira 
in  and  out,  and  finallf  bearing  all  my 
pooBOwiona  iqntMrs,  and  assieting  me  to 
arrange  tliem,  till  hia  brow  grew  damp  and 
bia  coat  duty.  The  Princesa  watched  him 
Gently  and  thanked  him  when  he  bad 
ended;  bot  her  interest  in  tho  work  seamed 
to  have  oooled  down  a  little,  or  she  re- 
preaaed  it  in  his  preaenoe.  When  her  bos- 
baod  appeared,  debonair,' smiling,  with  hia 
orders  on  and  a  cigarette  in  his  fingsre,  she 
took  a  aeat  where  she  eoold  watoh  me 
working.  M.  Nioolaa,  in  his  capacity  of, 
tame-cat,  trotted  in  and  oat,  and  onoe 
reminded  her  that  she  bad  her  toilette  to 
make  and  an  appointment  to  keep  that 
aftemo<Hi,  but  she  anawered  him  wiUi  auch 
tueiiah  impatience  that  I  didn't  wonder  at 
hu  withdrawal  in  ^iqne.  I  painted  in 
ailmce,  while  the  Pnnce  talked  and  smoked 
cigarettes  inceesantly.  He  was  &  delightfal 
c<Hiq>anion.  He  bad  lived  abroad  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  bat  not  enoogb  to 
alienate  him  from  home  interests.  He 
seemed  intimate  with  every  name  of  note 
in  the  society  tA  that  season,  with  plenty 
to  say  about  them  all.  I  coold  not  wonder 
at  bu  oniversal  popularity.  He  had  been 
married  two  years  be  told  me,  and  since 
then  ha  and  hia  wife  had  d<me  nothii^  but 
ran  about  and  make  frienda,  and  amoae 
tbemselvea  everywhere. 

"My  wife  and  I,  and  M.  Niocdaa,  I 
ahoold  say ;  for  he  haa  the  gift  of  turning 
up  and  joining  as  in  all  aorta  oi  unex- 
pected places — a  eort  of  relatltui  of  Her- 
lilie'a.  Lives  at  Ferendia,  and  runs  over  to 
report  how  things  get  on  now  and  then. 
It  is  very  amiame  of  bim  to  take  aa  much 
triable  as  he  does  on  oni  behalf ;  I  sup- 
pose he  nukes  it  pay  somehow.  Anyhow, 
it  is  fiist  beeoming  a  bore.  He  is  nob, 
yoa  know,  ^d  perfectly  presentable,  and 
wild  to  get  into  society  in  EagUnd.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  ahouldn't,  but  he  is 
too  sby  to  get  in  on  hts  own  merits,  ao  she 
takes  him  in  her  train  everrwhere.     He 


nutkes  himself  very  useful,  bat  one  gets 
tired  of  him.  I  won't  stuid  him  next 
yur,  remember  that,  Hersilia" 

She  lifted  her  dark  eyes  from  the 
cigarette  she  waa  rollings 

"No;  you  will  not  have  to  stand  him 
next  year." 

I  worked  with  all  speed,  and  was  for 
once  actually  satisfied  with  tiie  progress  I 
made.  The  Prinoe  had  had  enoiuh  long 
before  I  waa  disposed  to  leave  off,  hut  the 
Princess  witched  him  into  patience,  first 
for  one  half-honr  and  then  for  another,  till 
I  began  to  feel  I  might  as  well  cease  before 
spoihng  the  good  eommencenunt  The 
PiiocesB  seemed  impatient  of  my  prepara- 
tions for  departure. 

"  Can  you  do  no  more  t "  she  asked.  I 
bad  to  assure  her  that  it  wotdd  be  only 
waste  of  time,  and  then  abe  demanded  at 
what  time  I  could  come  next  day.  I 
nailed  an  irapoeatbly  eat^  hour,  as  I 
thought,  bat  she  agised  with  eagerness.  I 
wished,  meanwhUe,  to  go  on  with  Uie  por- 
trait a  little  at  home,  I  said.  The  carriage 
waa  promptly  ordered  round  for  me,  and 
was  to  call  for  me  next  mining.  Mean- 
while M.  Nicolas  offered  me  a  brandy-and- 
aoda,  and  the  Princess  left  us,  A  pleasant, 
frank,  chirpy,  old-young  gentleman,  just  the 
person  for  a  uaafol  tame-eat  in  such  an 
estaUishment,  with  a  profound  reverence 
for  all  things  English.  I  gave  him  an  in- 
vitation to  look  in  at  the  studio  tay  time, 
which  he  accepted  with  gratitude. 


EUSSETAND  GREEN. 
A  STORT  IN  SIX  CHAPTEKS.  CHAPTER  VI. 
Mant  was  the  mile  of  barren  street  trod 
by  Mr,  Barton  that  ni^t,  in  the  long  and 
atmiesB  wanderings  wmch  lasted  from  the 
moment  of  bia  quitting  Ma^  Kennett  and 
bra  hnsband,  antil  the  broad  moroiog  stu- 
light  drove  bim  home,  animated  by  the 
one  settled  purpose  which  the  shock  that  had 
broken  Ms  dream-palace  into  fragments 
had  left  him.  At  firet  be  bad  felt  numbed 
and  stupid,  and  had  wondered,  vaguely 
and  almost  nninterestedly,  at  bis  own  calm 
under  this  heavy  blow.  He  wandered  into 
tbe  streets,  and  walked  on,  mile  after  mile, 
feeling  no^ng  but  a  muffled  aching  at  Us 
heart,  and  a  sense  of  heavr  weariness, ontil, 
stirred,  perit^e,  to  fresh  action  by  the 
bodily  exercbe  (A  walking,  hia  mind  b^an 
to  woik  again.  Then  the  muffled  aching 
grew  keener  and  keener,  and  tiie  weariness 
^vier,  nntil  they  seemed  to  fill  all  his 
beioff.  and  he  felt  that  tber  would  never 
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leave  him  till  Mb  deaUi,  And  that  all  hia 
life  long  the  ume  monotony — the  tune 
BpringleH,  dall  inelasticitr  of  mind  and 
heart — vonld  weigh  upon  him. 

All  natores  have  their  anodynes  in 
trouble,  to  which  they  natorallf  recni. 
The  drunkard  tuma  to  hia  favourite 
beverage,  and  imbibes  sufficient  liquefied 
peace  of  mind  to  make  him  foi^et  it  for  a 
few  brief  honn,  until  be  waked  to  fiad  it 
doubly  intensified  by  an  aching  brain  and 
ueTves  nostrang.  The  wrathful  man 
smasbet  things  and  awean,  proceedisgs 
which  have  a  wonderfuUysootbing  effect 
upon  some  organiaations.  The  truly  strong 
man  turns  to  duty,  as  infallibly  as  the 
magnetic-needle,  released  from  any  chance 
encombrance  which  has  diverted  it,  tuma 
to  the  loadstone  of  the  pole.  And 
no  sooner  bad  the  cloud  wlueh  aeemed 
suddenly  to  have  fallen  about  hia  heart 
and  brain  evaporatod  sofBciently  to  let 
him  sea  in  which  direction  duty  lay, 
than  Mr.  Barton  turned  towards  iL  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  when  onoe 
the  shock  had  passed,  bis  pity  was  so 
engroaaed  by  the  solitary  old  woman,  and 
the  fiietidlesa  girl,  and  the  poor,  shiftless 
scamp  himself  who  had  wrought  all  their 
unhappineas,  that  ha  had  none  to  bestow 
on  hia  own  troubles.  They  were  bitter 
enougL  Very  banen,  and  poor,  and 
empty  of  all  comfort,  joy,  or  pleasure, 
life  loomed  before  him.  Labour  and 
solitude — to  those  two  words  his  whole 
existence  had  been  narrowed  in  a  moment. 
With  that  calm  heroism  which  great  hearts 
alone  can  know,  be  bent  his  bead  and 
acquiesced  with  destiny.  Nay,  he  did 
more.  Ha  saw  Mrs.  Travers's  last  days 
sweetened  by  the  repentance  of  her  pro- 
digal; he  saw  the  woman  he  loved  with 
pure  and  passionate  devotion  slipping 
farther  and  farther  from  him  in  her  re- 
newed and  growing  love  for  her  reclaimed 
husband ;  and  conquered  aelfish  sorrow  so 
completely  as  to  find  joy  almost  nnmized 
in  that  prophetic  viuon.  Such  a  passion 
as  his  is  not  to  be  conquered  in  a  moment, 
and  many  and  fnrions  were  the  gusta 
which  shook  him.  But  still,  with  lofty 
hope  and  sublime  self-abnegation,  he  stood 
four-square  against  them  like  a  tower. 

Before  the  hour  arranged  for  the 
prodigal's  visil^  there  was  the  accustomed 
round  of  duly  labour  to  be  got  througb, 
and  to  be  done  in  lees  time  than  wsa 
usually  given  to  it  And  Mrs.  Travers 
must  be  warned  of  the  joy  which  awaited 
her.    At  her  age,  a  too  sudden  remlsion 


of  feeling — even  though  the  news  vhieb 
should  occasion  it  might  be  as  jo^fiil  •• 
was  this — ^is  dangerous,  Th»  widowed 
and  deserted  mother  had  breathed  too  long 
the  atmosphere  of  calm  despair  to  be  so 
suddenly  transported  into  purer  air,  and 
the  shock  of  the  wanderer's  return  vonld 

greater   fortitude  to  meet  it  than 

would  have  beao  needed  to  enoountco'  even 
the  certain  news  of  his  death  or  hia  endless 
estrangement 

Those  who  met  the  Bev.  John  that  day 
were  eonscions  of  a  change  in  him.  He 
was  as  patient,  as  gentle,  as  quick  with 
help  or  counsel  as  of  old,  bnt  Uie  almost 
boyish  cheerfulness  which  had  hitherto 
diatinguiahed  him  waa  gone,  and  had  given 
place  to  a  settled  gravity.  His  whole 
life  had  been  latterly  passed  in  ways 
which  demanded  self -repression,  and  trained 
to  a  rare  degree  of  strength  the  faculty  of 
concentration  which  he  had  always  pos- 
sessed. Like  all  men  who  are  truly  great 
in  character,  the  one  thing  to  which  for  the 
moment  he  set  his  hand  was  to  him 
the  one  thing  at  that  moment  existent 
He  was  thorough  in  all  his  pursuits. 
Whether  the  task  of  the  minute  was  of 
the  gravest  possible  impoitanoe,  or  a  mere 
trifia,  it  claimed  and  engrossed  all  hia 
attention  until  its  completion.  So  when 
he  set  out  upon  his  daily  round  that 
morning,  he  did  his  nttermoat  to  leave 
behind  him  all  thoughts  of  yesterday's 
bittemesa,  and  to  forget  it  as  completely 
during  his  working  hours  as  if  it  had  been 
the  commonest  of  the  trivial  disappoint- 
ments to  whioh  all  men  are  alike  subject 
But  it  was  always  in  the  bsokgronnd  of  his 
thoughts,  and  coloured  all  hu  being,  as  a 
spot  of  dye  will  permeate  and  change  the 
hue  of  a  vessel  of  pure  water. 

At  mid-day  he  bent  his  steps  towards 
Beatrice  Place,  and  was  admitted.  He 
passed  up  the  sturs,  and  found  the 
room  in  which  the  laat  ten  years  of  the 
bereaved  mothn's  lite  had  been  spent,  un- 
tenanted. He  rapped  at  the  inner  dooi 
leading  to  her  bedchamber,  but  received  no 
answer.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  he  glanced 
in.  The  room  waa  emp^.  Standing  in 
some  perplexity,  he  heard  voices  in  the 
rooms  above,  and  reot^nised  Mary's,  and 
the  deeper  tones  of  Mrs.  Travers.  He 
mounted  to  the  upper  storey,  and  was  met 
upon  the  landing  by  the  former.  She  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  room. 
In  strange  and  striking  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  t£e  house,  it  bore  signs  as  of  long 
and  continued  habitation.    The  fdrmtoie 
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wta  bright  and  taBtefol;  there  were  flowers, 
and  flt&ads,  and  ehelves,  and  books,  easy- 
chain,  a  writiiiK-desk,  and  through  the 
open  door  Beyond  wu  to  be  seen  a  brightly- 
famished  bedroom.  Mrs.  Travera  waa 
dttiog  beaide  the  window.  She  rose  at  his 
entraow,  and  advanced  to  meet  him.  Mr. 
Barton  iJmost  started  at  the  sight  of  her, 
M  great  was  tiie  change  in  her  appearance 
since  he  had  last  seen  her.  Her  eyes  were 
clear ;  there  wu  a  flush  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks;  her  face  had  l<wt  many  of  the 
lines  which  long  years  of  grief  and  pain 
had  worn  in  it — the  heav;  moss  of  ink- 
black  hair  seemed  no  longer  a  mockery, 
bot  the  fitting  accompaniment  of  revivftd 
and  restored  Iraaaty, 

"I  am  changed,  am  I  notl"  she  sud, 
with  Mr.  Barton's  hand  in  hen.  "  I  am 
yonng  again.  Hope  lias  come  back  to  me. 
Hy  Soland  ia  fonnd.  Ob,  dear  friend,  I 
knew  yon  would  not  seek  always  in  vain," 
"  Bat  it  waa  not  I  who  found  hloL     It 

was  by  the  merest  chance " 

"I  know — I  know.  She  has  told  me 
all,  and  I  hare  not  only  a  boq,  but  a 
daughter.  We  shall  lire  together,  all 
three.  This  waa  his  room — mr  Boland's 
room.  These  are  his  books,  and  his  piano, 
and  the  flowers  he  loved  best,  renewed 
every  day  since  be  left  me — my  poor  pro- 
digal I  We  will  lire  together.  I  cannot 
wonder  that  he  went  away.  I  was  a  poor 
companion  for  his  yonth  and  brightness. 
I  was  grave,  severe,  too  unrelenting,  too 

nnfbrgiring.     Bat  now No,  he  will 

not  leave  me  again,  because  then  b«  most 
leave  Mary  too.  And  between  as  we  will 
lore  him  so  well  that— —  He  is  coming 
back  ^BJn,  John.  Ah,  yon  were  boys 
together ;  yon  knew  bim.  How  brave, 
and  handsome,  and  clever  he  was  I  See, 
here  is  his  portrait  Five  years  old  I  I 
was  only  five-and-twenty  then,  and  that  is 
five-and-twentyyearsago."  She tonched the 
pictured  face  with  a  touch  as  gentle  as 
that  which  had  many  a  time  dwelt  on  the 
cheek  of  its  original.  "Five-and-twenty 
yean  1 "  she  repeated  with  an  indrawn 
breath  "And  ten  years  spent  away  from 
me — ten  years  without  a  word  or  eignt 
Oh,  my  poor  prodigal,  come  back  to  me — 
come  qniokly !  I  have  waited  so  long !  I 
have  been  patient ;  I  have  tried  to  bend 
my  heart  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Ten  years  1 
Do  you  know  what  ten  years  of  hunger  is 
— ten  years  of  thirsts  I  have  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  him,  for  the  sight  of  his 
face,  the  touch  of  bis  hand,  the  sound  of 
his  voice.     I  have  fbrsotten  all  for  bim — 


even  God.  I  have  made  an  idol  onto 
myself  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  God 
has  punished  me  —  heavily,  with  many 
stripes.    I  have  sinned,  but  it  waa  for  him." 

"  Sinned  I "  cried  Mr.  Barton.  "  Love  is 
no  sin." 

"  I  sinned,"  she  repeated,  with  a  tonch 
of  the  old  bitterness  of  voice,  and  a  shadow 
of  the  old  frown  npon  her  face.  "  I  made 
unto  myself  an  idol,  and  I  was  punished. 
But  I  repented.  It  was  bat  last  night" 
— there  was  an  exaltation  in  her  face 
not  of  this  world,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  light  of  almost  unearthly  soft- 
ness and  splendour — "it  was  but  last 
night  that  my  stubborn  heart  was  broken. 
I  prayed,  not,  a*  I  had  clamoured  for 
ten  years,  to  see  my  son  again,  but  tor 
strength  to  bear  the  Sovereign  ynU,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  And  to-day  he  comes 
back  to  me.     I  am  pardoned." 

She  bent  her  head,  still  with  that  glow 
upon  her  face,  and  her  lips  moved  silently. 
Mary  stood  beside  her,  with  an  arm  about 
her  neck.  She  took  tite  band  in  hers  and 
stroked  it  gently. 

"  He  is  coming,  dear.  Be  patient  He 
is  coming  back  to  us,  onr  poor  prodigal  I 
We  must  be  brave ;  we  must  meet  him  with 
smiling  faces ;  he  most  not  doubt  his  wel- 
come. He  has  enfTered,  too,  dear.  Never 
doabt  that  'Ten  years— ten  years  in  a 
far  land.  And  when  his  father  saw 
him,  a  great  way  off  ...  .'  And  there 
is  no  love  like  a  mother's  —  not  even 
a  father's,  not  even  a  wife's.  I  know, 
dear  —  I  know,"  she  answered  to  a 
tooch  npon  hershonlder.  "  Bntamother's 
love  is  the  greatest  He  is  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  he  is 
comingback  to  me — coming  back,  repentant 
and  pa^oned,  to  peace  and  home.'' 

She  was  silent  again  for  a  moment,  still 
genllysmoothing  l^uy's  hand  with  her  own. 

"  Ton  were  always  good,  John ;  always 
brave,  and  kind,  and  helpful ;  always  his 
friend.  We  will  have  the  good  old  times 
back  again — the  days  when  yon  were  boys 
together,  and  used  to  fill  the  house  with 
yoar  noise  and  laughter.  There  has  been 
little  laughter  here  for  ten  long  years,  but 
now  he  is  coming  back  we  will  be  as  we 
were ;  we  will  be  all  young  toge^ier  again. 
Though  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  lost  the 
trick  of  being  young.  Perhaps  Mary  will 
teach  it  to  me  again.  It  used  to  be  easy 
enough  to  laugh.  When  one  is  young,  one 
laughs  and  cries  so  easily.  And  I  have 
done  neither  for  ten  years.  Shall  I  ever 
laueh  or  crv  moan,  I  wonder  1 " 
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And  more  to  her  own  uaazement  tibtta 
to  thein,  she  broke  gnddenlr  into  »  very 
storm  ol  tMif. 

Bleend  Me  the  pure  fo  heui — aje, 
blflssed  indeed,  with  blesBiDga  of  this  life 
wfai<^  may  dial;  forediadov  to  onr  euthly 
Bensei  the  glory  of  their  pronJied  benedic- 
tion in  tbe  world  to  oome.  There  wM'  ho 
toaeh  of  bittemese,  no  drop  of  gall  in  tlie 
pure  drftoght  of  joy  which  the  memory  of 
that  Bcene  was  to  Joint  Buton  as  be  lat 
alone  that  d»y  awuting  the  promised  visit 
from  Roland  Traven.  The  fiery  teat  to 
which  his  lore  had  been  pat  in  the  laat 
fonr-and-twenty  hours  had  proved  its 
quality.  The  hc^tes  he  once  had  cherished' 
were  dead  and  buried  beyond  resnrrectioD, 
and  he  could  b^  "  Heqirieieat  In  pace " 
above  their  grave  from  liis  heart,  and  feast 
his  pare  soul  npou  the  prophecy  oS  the 
sweeter  flowers  whloh  ihoiud  blossom  above 
their  resttag-plaee.  The  woman  he  loved 
shoold  be  happy;  ttie  widowed  mothw,wlio 
had  been  to  him  as  liis  motiier  hi  the 
bygone  but  nnfoi^otten  days,  bad  wept 
her  last  tears  in  his  sight.  Strengthened 
and  ofaastwed  l^  love  and  coonsel,  tbe 
repentant  prodigal  dionld  go  aatraynomore. 
He  shoald  be  so  enviroaed  by  happy 
inflnences  tiiat  no  shadow  of  ibe  outer 
world  shoold  ever  fall  on  him  again.  And 
for  him,  John  Barton,  tiieie  was  work,  aod 
in  it  enongh  of  solace  and  <rf  hope  to  keep 
bim  whole-hearted  for  the  stroggls.  The 
widow  and  the  fatherless  should  find  his 
hand  the  more  open,  his  voice  the  sweeter 
and  more  strengthening ;  ahonld  find  eaob 
tbefr  share  of  that  deep«r  stream  of  affection 
which  his  Urst  great  «artUy  love  bad 
nnsealed  within  his  Iwart  Between  Mary 
and  himself  there  shoidd  be  esteem, 
brotherly  affeetion,  the  lore  which  every 
man  may  extend  to  ffnrj  woman,  and  find 
himself  '  the  richer  for  the  df i  Her 
inflaesce  should  dwell  about  oim,  widii 

Surity  and  Incnase  of  strength  fulness,  and 
er  tranquil  and  tender  spirit  should  radiate 
from  that  onee  desolate  bouse  into  many  a 
den  of  infamy  which  her  feet  would  never 
enter,  nrar  her  eyes  behold.  A  perfect  life, 
a  life  of  peace,  and  strength,  and  helpful- 
ness; a  life  as  tng  of  any  bittersweet 
of  passion  as  of  abiding^  sorrow. 

Time  fled  by  unheeded  in  these  and 
kindred  thougfate,  and  he  was  only  aroused 
from  his  reverie  by  a  clock  stxilung.  He 
stood  stUl  In  his  measured  march. up  and 
down  the  limita  of  his  sittisg-rDoioi  to  listen 
to  the  sound.     One,  iwoj  three.    Three  1 


Hie  aatfl  had  deeeived  him,  surely.  Ho, 
his  wabA  oorroborated  tbe  metallic  tongue. 
Boland  had  promised  kit  two  o'clo^ 
In  the  few  parting  words  which  bad 
passed  between  himself  and  Mary  that 
momluK  she  had  told  him  of  the 
prodigu's  reherated  assnrance  tiui  he 
wonla  come.  An  hoar  late  1  Well,  aftet 
all,  aa  hour  is  not  muoh;  thne  are  « 
thousand  and  one  sDggeaUble  aocsdenta 
of  city  life  which  may  cause  a  man  to 
break  tjie  moat  important  of  all  possible 
engagements  by  sixty  minutes.  1^ 
Kev.  John  resumed  his  mardi — he  was 
one  of  dn  great  race  of  peripatetic  thinkers, 
to  whom  bodHy  motion  is  almost  indis- 
peusable  to  snstuned  tbonght,  and  which 
coasts  among  Us  members  Frederibk 
and  Napdeon,  sumamed  the  Qrnt — and 
plunged  anew  into  reverie,  to  be  again  di»- 
turbwl  and  recalled  by  tbe  striking  of  foor 
o'cloelt.  If  IMand  should  not  eome  I  Im- 
possible! "HewiUbehere !"  Tbat[dirase, 
spoken  aloud,  was  repeated  by  his  ediolng 
footsteps,  and  another  hour's  continuous 
marching  beat  jt  oat  with  a  rbythmio 
regularity.  "  He  will  be  here.  He  will 
be  here."  That  voieeless  monotone  ceased 
at  the  rinewed  chant  of  the  clock  pio- 
clalnung  the  hour  of  five,  and  anOtbar  to<^ 
its  plaoe.  "  If  be  should  not  come — if  be 
shmld  not .  eome  I "  He  quickened'  and 
riackened  'l£s  pace  to  get  rid  of  this 
irritating  Teptiation ;  but  it  accommodated 
itself  to  tbe  beat  ot  bis  f  ootstepe,  and  strive 
as  he  would  to  bnog  them  back  a^ln,  tiie 
drflam^ctoraa  of  uie  fntnre,  wbieh  had 
looked  no  bright  bat  two  boun  since,  had 
lost  tbeir  deameBS  of  outline  and  their' 
oomforting  riohness  of  oolonr,  and  seemed 
dim  aod  faded.  He  thre^  bimself  into  a. 
chair  to  silence  that  remotsaleaa  dythm 
which  had  accompanied  his  steps ;  but  it 
rang  in  bis  bead  sttU,'  and  would  not  ba 
quieted,  and  he  conld  sot  sit  inactive  and 
listen'  to  its  maddening  Mob.  He  took  a 
book,  but  from  tiie  ftmiliar  [wge  the  same 
phrase  stared  bim  in  the  Cace,  and  again 
hebegan  hk  measursd  tramp-  The  dock 
ditmed  six,  and  the  jdnaae  changed.  "  He 
won't  come — he  won't  come  I  "-^tliat  -was 
tite  burden  of  the  muffled  song  his  feet 
made  upon  the  carpet  Hb  thou^t  of 
Mary  and  the  widowed  mother  sitting 
togetber,  nursing  each  othet'a fading  hop^ 
|»'^ng,  tearing,  Hatening  to~  every  riuia 
of  wbeeb,  every  passing  footstap  in  Ae 
street  without.  In  bia  heart  be^coEBed  hia 
own  stopidity  in  ever  letting  lODland  slip 
^rongh  bis  &]gen  whan  onee  be  l»d  hdd 
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him,  and  bitter  thooghti  aauiled  him 
nqwcting  the  prodigal  He  tried  to  beat 
them  down,  bat  they  would  return.  He 
remembered  how,  yean  ago,  Koland's 
ipparant  natoral  incapacity  to  keep  an 
engagement  had  been  the  theme  of  many 
a  jeet  from  his  mother  and  himself.  That 
inch  and  such  a  thing  might  happen  when 
the  aby  felt  or  when  Boland  kept  an 
engagement,  had  been  a  hoasehold  proTerb 
among  them.  That  jesting  dectaration 
seemed  to  have  a  very  grim  reality  about 
it  now.  It  gave  a  new  rhythm  for  hie 
feet  to  march  to.  "  When  the  sky  faUs — 
vhen  the  sky  Eallel"  He  beat  Uiat  oat  for 
another  horn,  and  then,  aa  the  last  stroke 
of  seven  died  oat  upon  the  air,  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door  nelotr.  He  atood  atiil 
■nd  listened,  the  beating  of  his  heart 
almost  anffocating  him.  "  A  gentlemanto 
seeyoo,  Bir,"annonnced  the  servant,  and  dis- 
appeared with  a  command  to  introduce  ^e 
visitor,  who,  immedi^«ly  appearing,  dis- 
doeed  himaelf  to  Mr.  Barton's  disappointed 
eyes  aa  Mr,  Samuel  Bnnob, 

Mt.  Biinch  was  pale,  and  distorbed,  and 
dosty,  and,  from  the  greasy  gleam  of  his 
featnrea  and  the  heavinesa  of  his  breath, 
had  obvioosly  been  ronning  hard.  He 
took  off  the  Boiled  white  hat,  and  mopped 
hiaflteamii^  forehead  with  hia  coat-caJST. 

"Hadn't  got  Uie  coin  for  a  cab,"  be  said 
pantingly.  "  Done  the  distance  in  thirty- 
five  minntea,  and  called  in  at  Beatrice 
Place,  toa  Kot  so  dusty.  Yon  must  come 
back  with  me." 
"Come  back  I  Where  1" 
"St.  Tbomaa'a.  Boland  Tuvers— that's 
his  name,  un't  it  T — is  a  dying." 

"  Great  Heaven !  What  does  this 
meant" 

"I  was  there,"  panted  Bunch  in  rapid 
explanation.  "I  wasdoin'a'ospitalsabject 
When  I'd  finished,  a  case  came  in  on  a 
stretcher,  I  see  hia  face,  an'  knew  it.  He 
was  the  party  as  met  yon  with  Mtss  Kennett 
lut  night  ia  the  park.  Been  gambling  in 
a  place  in  York  Street—Poverty  Comer, 
yon  know,  where  the  outro'-work  pros 
goes  on  Fridays.  Heerd  all  about  it  from 
a  cove  as  come  with  him.  Travers  had 
been  a  winnin'  pretty  free,  and  drinkia',  too. 
One  of  'em — pretty  low  lot  they  must  ha' 
been,  playin'  in  a  crib  like  that — sea  as  how 
he'e  stacked  the  cards,  and  Travers  goes 
for  him,  and  geta  a  smash  with  a  whisky- 
bottle  across  the  head.  My  pal,  the  'ouse- 
Burgeon,  aa  gives  me  the  subjects  to  paint, 
was  there,  an'  told  me  the  poor  chap  can't 
live  above  an  hour  or  two.     So  I  nuts  mv- 


self  along,  and  calls  in  at  Beatrice  Place  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Eennett.  Told 
her  all  about  it,  and  she  tells  me  to  come 
for  yoa     And  here  I  am." 

Mr,  Barton  stood  looking  at  the  narra- 
tor of  thia  tragic  story  with  a  face  aod- 
denly  gone  white,  and  a  breath  as  heavy 
as  t£e  apeaker'a  own.  The  shock  was  too 
sudden  tor  his  immediate  comprehension, 
and  be  was  aimply  dazed  by  it 

"We  must  look  sharp,  gettin'  back," 
saidBonch.  "  Wake  np,  sir;  there's  work 
to  do." 

He  gathered  together  a  hat,  a  stick,  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  which  atood  upon  a  table 
near  at  hand,  and  thrust  them  towards  the 
clergyman.  The  latter  took  them,  half 
medhanicallyi  and  Ud  the  way  downstairs 
and  into  the  street.  A  hansom  was  passr 
ing,  empty  i  Bunch  hailed  it,  and  gave 
tba  word  for  the  hospital. 

"  He  must  ha'  been  a  nice  lot — a  uncom- 
mon nice  lot,"  said  Bunch,  when  the  cab, 
entering  upon  an  asphalte-paved  street, 
gave  a  chance  for  conversation  to  its 
inmates,  "  to  leave  a  gal  like  that  for  ibink 
and  gamblin'.  Plucky,  ahe  is,  too — ^real 
game.  When  I  told  her  what  bad  hap- 
pened she  went  as  white  as  a  aheet  of 
blotting-paper.  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint  or  cry,  but  not  a  bit  of  it  She 
just  thanked  me  for  taking  the  trouble, 
and  asked  me  to  come  on  and  tell  yon — 
'my  husband's  oldest  friend' — that  was 
what  she  called  you.  I  see  her  go  upatairs 
again,  and  she  stopped  on  the  first  land- 
ing with  her  band  on  her  heart,  holding 
on  to  the  baluater,  and  I  heard  somebody 
— a  woman's  voice — ask,  ■  Is  that  Boland 
-rmy  Roland  1*  She's  hta  mother,  ain't 
she — Mrs.  Travers  1" 

"Yes." 

"Drinkin'  and  gamblin',  with  a  wife 
and  a  .mother  waiting  for  him,  and  a 
breaking  their  hearts  for  him.  He's  a 
nice  lot,  lun't  he  1  By  Jove  t  I'm  a'most 
sorry  as  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  and 
tell  'em.  I  wouldn't  ha'  done  it  for 
him — not  much,  I  wouldn't,  the  heartless 
scampi" 

"  Who  are  we  to  judge  him  1 "  said  Mr. 
Barton. 

A  long  tight  better  than  he  is,"  re- 
plied Bunch.  "I  don't  set  up  to  be  a 
angel— I  shouldn't  look  the  part  if  I  did — 
but  I  ain't  so  bad  as  him,  I  hope.  I  shall 
remember  her  face  till  I  die,"  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  "  and  the  voice  I  heard, 
'  Is  that  Boland — my  Roland ) '  How  ia  it 
as  women  alwavs  love  the  scamps  so  much 
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nore  thnn  the  good  aortfl,  I  wonder  ?  They  ■ 
lo  Bomehow.  I're  always  noticed  it  I've 
tlwa; B  been  a  steady  chap,  and  if  I  was  to 
;o  under  to-morrow,  there  ain't  a  woman  I 
in  the  world  as  'ad  think  twice  aboat  1 
me."  j 

The  cab  cleared  the  Strand  and  crossed  ' 
the  bridge,  palling  ap  before  the  hospital,  j 
They  went  ap  the  stepa  together,  and  en- 
conntered  the  porter  in  the  halL  ' 

"\Vher6  have  they  pat  himi"  asked  I 
Bunch  in  an  undertona  I 

"  Number  foaiteen,"  answered  the  man. ' 

"  Have  two  ladies  come  to  eee  him  1 " 

"  Yes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  They're 
with  him  now." 

"This  gentleman  is  a  Mend  of  the 
family,"  said  Bunch.  "  The  young  lady  is 
his  wife,  and  abe  sent  me  for  him." 

The  man  touched  his  hat  to  Mr.  Barton, 
and,  pressing  an  electric-bell  in  the  wall, 
committed  him  to  the  charge  of  a  nurse, 
who  promptly  appeared  in  answer  to  the  , 
summons.  He  followed  her  along  a  car- 
peted corridor,  and  entered  by  a  door 
which  she  opened  for  him  into  a  long, 
lofty  room  with  a  double  line  of  beoa 
ranged  round  it.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  in  the  room,  which  was  dappled 
here  and  there  with  flecks  of  sunlight  ttota 
the  open  windows,  throngh  which  the 
fresh  breeze  of  the  early  summer  day, 
cooled  by  the  river  expanse  outside,  played 
softly  with  the  curtains  of  the  beds.  Roland 
Travers  lay  near  one  of  the  windows,  and 
beside  him  stood  Mary  and  the  doctor, 
looking  down  upon  him  as  he  breathed 
heavily  and  muttered  inarticulately  in  his 
heavy  sleep.  Kneeling  beside  the  bed 
waa  a  muffled  form,  with  its  arms  cast  upon 
the  coverlet — hia  mother.  Her  face  was 
hidden  by  her  encircling  arms,  and  the  rich 
mass  of  hair  which  had  given  to  her  lined 
and  weary  face  so  strange  and  weird  a 
boanty,  waa  tumbled  all  abont,  and  Mr. 
Baiton  saw,  with  a  pang  of  actnal  surprise, 
that  there  were  strands  of  white  in  it  Ten 
years  of  constant  sorrow  had  left  its  _ 
colour  nntonchedj  and  now,  one  hour  of 
agonised  despair,  following  on  a  day  of 
hope,  had  faded  it. 

They  took  bis  band  and  pressed  it, 
letting  it  fall  ^ain  without  a  word.    The 


doctor  nodded  to  him,  and  bent  hk  eyes 
upon  the  patient 

"  Is  ther«  any  liopet "  asked  Mr.  Barton 
in  a  whisper. 

"  None." 

"  How  long  1 " 

"  I  cannot  tell  precisely,  bat  the  end  is 
very  near." 

"  Is  he  quite  nnconscious  1 " 

"  Yes;  but  he  may  rally  for  i  second  or 
two.  They  often  do  in  such  cases.  See  I " 

Roland  Travers  stirred,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  They  rested  for  a  moment,  blank 
and  expressionless,  on  Mary'a  face.  Then 
the  empty  stare  changed  to  a  look  of  vivid 
pun. 

She  knelt  beside  him. 

"  Roland,  do  yon  know  me  I " 

The  lips  moved  funtly. 

"Yes.'' 

"Your  mother  is  here.     Speak  to  her." 

He  turned  feebly  towards  her,  and  wiUi 
a  last  flash  of  his  fast-failing  strength,  took 
the  worn  hand  in  his.  It  lay  there,  quite 
passively,  and  colder  Uian  his  own. 

"  Forgive— mother,"  he  said. 

"  She  foi^ve  you  long  ago,"  said  Mary. 

"  Tell  me  so,  mother.  Let  me  hear  it 
from  your  own  lipB," 

But  there  was  no  answer.  Mary  drew 
aside  tiie  heavy  mass  of  haur  which  veiled 
the  face,  and  Roland  Travers  knew  that 
the  mother  he  had  wronged  so  deeply 
must  speak  the  word  he  ^^ed  elsewbeie, 
beyond  the  stream  in  which  his  world- worn 
feet  were  already  set 

The  end  of  every  story  is  the  beginning 
of  another.  The  romance  of  Mary  Kennett 
bad  ended  when  she  had  married  Philip 
Travers,  and  the  story  of  Mary  Travers, 
which  it  has  been  my  task  to  tell,  en^ 
but  a  month  ago,  and  merged  into  that  of 
Mary  Barton.  She  has  found  peace  at  last 
—or  at  least  sach  semblance  of  it  as  may 
be  known  this  side  the  grave,  whiUter  she 
and  her  husband  journey  togetJier,  strewing 
their  path  with  seed  and  flower  of  good  and 
gentle  deeds.  The  shadow  of  past  sorrow 
IS  npon  her,  but  so,  too,  is  the  light  of 
present  peace  and  joy,  and  in  her  woman's 
world  of  love  and  duty  her  every  step 
leads  upwards  to  the  perfect  life, 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 
Colonel  Wickham  took  Phil's  tel^sm 
m  his  hand,  and  went  ofT  at  onc6  with  it 
to  the  HalL 

Xow,  Edie  ah&Il  give  me  an  expUna- 
tioQ ;  I  won't  go  witboot  one,"  he  Bud,  as 
he  made  his  wa/  over  the  frosty  tangte  of 
the  sfambbary,  in  and  ont  among  the  baie 
browD  hazel-rods. 

Bat  when  the  Colonel  reached  the  Hall 
he  found  that  Edia  had  not  made  her 
appearance  Uiat  morning,  pleading  as  an 
excnae  a  bad  headache. 

"Gome  in  and  have  some  breakfast, 
Wickham,"  called  the  Squire  to  him,  as  he 
heard  the  Colonel's  voice  oataide  in  the 
"  The  tmUi  of  it  is,  the  barometer 
is  low — yerj  low  this  morning,  the  atmo- 
iplure  is  nscommonly  heavy,  and  we  may 
have  a  gale  before  night."  'Then  hs  added 
in  Babdaed  tones  as  Colonel  Wickham 
came  into  the  breakfast-room  :  "  My  own 
opinion  is  that  Edie  and  Phil  haven't  hit 
it  off  at  all  lately.  However,  I  don't  Eee 
that  ^on  or  I  will  mend  matters  by  in 
torfenitg — best  let  them  alone,  and  they'll 
right  themselves." 

Colonel  Wickham,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  view  things  in  qnite  so  cheery  a 
light.  It  seemed  to  him  that  matters  at 
t^t  moment  called  not  only  tor  inter- 
ference, but  for  interference  of  a  strenaous 
and  enei^etic  sort.  He  declined  the  Squire's 
invitation  to  breakfast,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  running  up  to  London  to  say 
a  few  words  to  PhiL 
The  Squire  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
"Better  let  tnenn  alone,  Wickham, 
they'll  make  it  un  riEht  enoueh."  he  said. 


enough  to  do  if  we  interfere  in  all  the 
quarrels  tliey'll  have  between  now  and 
their  wedding-day  1 " 

Colonel  mckham,  however,  held  to  his 
purpose. 

"  Phil  and  I  must  have  a  reckoning 
together,"  he  aud  to  himself — not  to  the 
Squire — so  he  caught  the  next  London 
train,  and  arrived  at  Phil's  hotel  some- 
where late  in  the  afternoon. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
reckoning  Colonel  Wickham  was  to  have 
with  Phil  could  be  heavier  than  the  one 
Phil  was  having  with  himself  at  that  very 
moment 

Edie's  note  had  fallen  like  the  crash  of 
a  thunderbolt  at  his  feet.  It  startled  him 
at  first  almost  ont  of  his  senses — he  was 
prepared  for  any  amount  of  refrsctoiiness 
ana  playful  teasing,  but  not  for  a  letter 
written  in  this  strain  with  a  sledge-hammer 
for  a  pen — the  next  moment  it  appeared 
to  him  a  positive  revelation.  In  its  light 
he  seemed  to  see,  understand,  and  be  able 
to  piece  together  into  coherence  all  Edie's 
wild  vsganes  and  apparently  iaconsequen- 
tial  sayings  and  doings. 

That  was  what  it  nad  meant  all  along. 
When  she  had  been  so  aoxioos  to  BUB[yiid 
their  engagement  for  a  time,  it  must  have 
been  her  own  heart,  not  his,  she  was  think- 
ing of;  when  she  had  coqnetted,  and  played, 
and  trifled  with  bim,  it  had  not  been  from 
mere  girlish  lightness  of  heart,  but  because 
her  fancy  must  have  been  veering  from 
one  man  to  the  other;  and  now  it  had 
settled,  and  no  doubt  permanently,  npon 
the  one  most  to  its  taste. 

Who  that  one  was,  naturally  was  the 
next  question  tiiat  arose.  A  question, 
however,  that  Phil  had  scarce  asked  him- 
self before  he  had  answered  it.  There 
I  could  be  but  one  answer  to  it.  as  certainlv 
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himself  at  Stanbam  for  whom  Edia  bad  ever 
ehown  the  elightest  piedUeclion.  That 
man  was  Oolouel  Wichham.  And  here- 
upon Phil  fell  to  tortuitng  himself  by 
recalling  a  whole  world  of  words  and  lookii 
Edie  had  from  time  to  time  bestowed 
upon  his  uncle,  winding  ap  with  that 
memorable  evening  when  she  had  sone 
into  a  flirtation  with  the  Oolosel,  ana  he 
— Phil — had  turned  npoD  her  with  the 
question,  "  Was  she  mucing  up  her  tniud 
to  be  hia  annt ! " 

The  matter  did  not  admit  of  a  doabt,  it 
seemed  to  him. 

"The  next  thing  I  shall  hear  will  be 
that  they  are  going  to  be  married,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  to  himself  savagely. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  the 
first  thing  a  man  generally  longs  for  is  a 
revolver,  with  exactly  tbne  bullets — one 
for  the  woman  who  has  played  him  false, 
another  for  the  man  who  has  led  bar  on  to 
do  it,  the  third  for  himself.  Phil  ex- 
perienced to  the  fall  this  generic  feeling 
of  the  race.  He  had  his  share  of  the 
passions  oi^anlc  alike  in  aunt  and  sinner. 
He  kept  tbem  down,  in  a  measure,  and 
after  the  first  fierceness  of  his  passion  had 
blazed  itself  out,  his  mood  clmiged,  there 
fell  a  great  blttomess  of  spirit  upon  hinL 
He  scoffed  at  the  whole  race  of  women. 
They  never  had  been,  and  never  would 
be,  capable  of  a  grand,  true  passion  such 
as  men  were  in  the  habit  of  wasting  npon 
them — the  more  fools  they  1— of  a  passion 
which,  once  fixed,  could  never  veer,  but 
must  end  only  with  hfe  itself. 

And  then  he  scofibd  at  himself  and  bis 
own  heart  for  having  been  simple  enough 
to  pin  his  life's  happiness  on  Uio  faith  of 
a  little  girl  of  eighteen.  How  could  he 
have  been  idiotic  enough  to  expect  to 
be  treated  difi'erently  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  1 

Well,  thank  Heaven,  be  had  learnt  his 
lesson  for  life.  It  wonid  never  need  to  be 
repeated.  Henceforth  women  wbuld  be  to 
him  what  they  were  to  most  men  of  the 
world — nothing  more,  nothing  lees— just 
creatures  to  toy  with,  to  fiut  with,  to 
amnse  oneself  with,  and  occasiooally  to 
marry  if  convenience  demanded  it,  and  the 
creature  were  exceptionally  well-looking. 

This  mood  would  in  due  course,  no 
doubt,  give  place  to  another,  in  which 
Phil's  bettor  self  woiUd  once  more  get  the 
upper  hand ;  bat  it  held  sway  for  a  tole- 
rably long  period,  and  helped  to  push 
tbinga  a  utUe  faster  downhjll  than  they 
were  aheady  going.     Under  its  influence. 


he  spent  two  long  mornings  in  EUioor 
Yorke's  sodety—inominKB  during  whicl^ 
to  say  the  least,  hia  conduct  was  remark- 
able and  his  manner  pronounced. 

That  is  to.  say,  ha  want  headlong  into 
the  wildest,  maddest  of  flirtations  a  man 
could  be  capable  oi  EUinor's  B<rft,  languid 
gUaces  he  returned  with  long,  steady, 
expressive  ones.  "  She  evidently  likes  to 
be  looked  at ;  why  shoaldn't  I  look  1 "  was 
the  argument  he  used  in  defence  of  this 
misconduct  of  his  eyes;  to  be  supple- 
mented lator  on  by  ano^er  plea  of  like 
kind  :  "She  likes  to  be  flirted  with;  why 
shouldn't  I  flirt  1  It's  an  equal  game ;  we 
are  neither  of  us  handicapped  by  that 
foolish  thing  called  a  heart." 

If  an  equal  game,  it  was,  however,  also 
ft  dangerous  game,  ai  Phil,  before  it  was 
over,  was  to  &d  ont.  Lucy  looked  on,  a 
little  puzzled  and  a  little  fnghtoned  at 
what  she  felt  sure  must  in  some  sort  be 
the  resolt  of  her  own  handiwork.  When 
she  had  penned  her  letter  to  Kdie,  it  had 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  doing  an  act  all 
but  heroic  in  its  daring  and  defiance  of  the 
conventionalities  of  life.  Results  of  some 
sort,  of  necessity  she  had  expected,  but 
scarcely  such  immediate  and  tempestuous 
results  as  these.  Siie  had  thought  it  pos- 
sible he  might  come  round  and  see  them  ; 
tell  the  story  of  his  lovemaking  with  the 
little  girl  at  Stanham ;  how  heartlessly  she 
had  played  her  game  of  fast  and  loose ; 
how  thankful  he  waa  to  get  his  liberty  back 
again.  And  then,  in  due  coarse,  no  doubt, 
he  would  once  more  have  resigned  his 
liberty — this  time  into  the  loyal  and  tender 
keeping  of  Ellinor.  Bnt,  as  it  was,  "  in  doe 
course "  were  words  that  seemed  to  have 
no  meaning  for  him. 

Getting  back  to  his  hotel  from  one  of 
these  wild,  reckless,  lovemaking  momingi, 
Phil  was  met  by  the  waiter  wiUi  the  news 
that  Colonel  Wickbam  was  waiting  to  sea 
him — had  been  waiting,  in  fact,  fcir  more 
th&n  an  hour  and  a  half. 

He's  been  a  standing  like  a  statue  at 
the  window,  with  a  pencil  in  hia  himd,  ihe 
whole  hour  and  a  half,  sir,"  pursued  the 
friendly  waiter  as  Phil  made  his  way 
upstairs. 

Now  this  was  an  exaggeration  ;  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  the  ontside  limit  of  Colonel 
Wickham's  statue-like  attitude ;  a  qoartor 
of  on  hour  which,  when  Phil  entered,  had 
not  quite  nm  itself  oat  Burdened  as  tba 
Colonel's  mind  was  with  the  heaviest 
anxieties,  with  the  arrangement  of  affsira 
which  before  anything  else  demanded  a 
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cleu:  Ikmd  Mid  »  £ght  hand,  hs  bad  hevor- 
theleas  fosnd  it  impowMe  to  reaiat  the 
toasa  of  (^  hahito  ajid  SMocutioiiB.  Thie 
room — tat  the  nonce  Phil's  utting-Kiom-^ 
he  had  occupied  annually  for  the  past  fifteen 
or  tironty  yeaie  during  hie  {leiiodical  visits 
to  LendoD,  and  at  «ne  of  its  windowa  he 
had  also  asnnallf  takoi  some  most  inter- 
Mtiog  notes  fot  hia  book  of  metropolitan 
■tatJBtics.  The  said  book,  on  a  certain 
page,  showed  the  exact  amoont  of  tr&fGc 
that  passed  along  a  certus  sttset  leading 
off  the  Strand  duiibg  a  quarter  of  an 
hoDT  of  the  busiest  time  of  day  :  how  muiy 
footrpasseagets,  how  raoDy  trarellen  in 
hansom  and  other  c^m,  how  manyw^ 
gons,  cuts,  or  carriages.  At  the  end  of 
every  seven  yeua  these  retunis  had  been 
balanced  sgainat  incEoased  popdafcion  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  result  showed  in 
interesting  figures  at  the  fool  of  the  pagci 

Phil,  when  he  saw  his  nnoU's  walwh  on 
the  window-ledge  beside  him,  and  the 
p«n(al  and  ni>t«-book  in  bis  hand,  knew 
exactly  what  prooeas  of  calculation  was 
going  on,  and  that  noting  abort  of  an 
earthquake  muat  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
it.  It  did  not  add  to  the  aerenity  of  lus 
temper  to  bare  to  stand  silent  and  unoooo- 
pied  for  exactly  three  and  a  half  minates. 
He  walked  across  to  tlte  msnte^aece^ 
leaned  his  long  uma  among  the  q^- 
cases  and  candbstickB,  and  bwk  a  ste«dy 
survey  of  himself  in  tint  lookug^laas. 

"  What  a  confoanded' hang-dog  appear- 
ance I  have  this  nKntnitiKr  be  tboiwit; 
"look  as  if  I  had  not  been  in  bed  fdr-a 
month;"  and  theni  he  lifted  his  eyes  a  little 
higher,  and  foond  that  bis  naele  bad  pot 
away  his  note-book  and  pencil,  and  now 
stood  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  self- 
same refleetioD. 

Evidently  with  the  same  thought  in  his 
mind,  for  as  Phil  tamed  round  tO'  shake 
hands  his  first  question  waa,  "  So  you've 
been  keepmg  late  boois—eh  1 "  then  wi^- 
oat  wmtiag  Cor  Pltfl'a  reply,  he  plunged 
into  his  sttk>iect  at  iHiee  witb^  "  I  soppoae 
you  have  been  oxpecting  to  see  me,  Phil, 
and  can  guess  pretty  well  what  I've  come 
to  talk  about  1'^ 

Phil  waa  ready  for  him. 

"I  ara  delighted  to  aee  you,"  he 
answered.  "  Now  I  can  have  the  pleasnre 
of  personallji  congratulating  you.'' 

It  was  said  aarsaatically,  cmaUy,  in  a 
tone  that  Phil  did  not  often  liae,  and 
with  a  look  in  his  blue  eyea.Vhleh  bis 
uncle,  at  any  rate,  had  never  seen  there 
before. 


Ccdonel  Wiekfaam's  face  showed  Uank 
for  a  moment  in  hla  astoiddHnent,  then  he 
frowned  he&vily, 

"Oa  what  do  you  gronad  your  con- 
gratulations, may  I  ask  t"  he  said,  shortly, 
atembr. 

"On  the  fact  of  your  engagement  to 
Miss  Fairfax."  How  the  worm  seemed  to 
stick  in  his  throat  I  "  I  suppose  by  this 
time  it  is  an  aec<Hnpli<bed  facti''  answered 
Ffail,  stating  his  ancle  fuU  is  the  face. 

The  Colonel  returned  the  stare:  wllli 
brows  levellhig  more  and  more. 

"What'iBason  hKW  rev  focauppoeiog 
such  a  thing  1 "  he  asked. 

"A  very  good  reason,"  this  ^ith  a 
abort,  untonem  laugh  t-"the  ycAmg  lady's 
own  stAtement  in  the  abort  letter  she 
wrote  to  me,  breaking  off  our  engage- 
ment" 

''  Wba — at ! "  and  now  the  Colonel's 
brows  broke  thdr  level  line,  and  arohod 
instead.  "  Do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  t^at 
Edie  wrote  to  yon  breaking  off  your 
engiuementl" 

. "  I  da  Why  shouldn't  she  if  she  felt 
so  disposed  V' 

"  Without  any  previotiB  communication 
from  you  V"      ; 

"Without  any  comtmmication'  fnm  me 
that  would  wanant  ber  doing  so.  The 
only  time  I  wrote  to  her  it  waa  to  beg  ber 
to  haaten,  not  retard  our  marriaga" 

"And  in  her  letter  to  you  my  bame 
was  mentioned  1 " 

"  Oh,  as  good  as  mentdoned,"  answiered 
Phil  with  the  same  unpleasant  laugh  as 
before.  "When  a  young  lady  telle  you 
she  infinitely  prefers  someone  else  to  your- 
self, you  naturally  set  your  brains  to  work 
to  find  out  ndto  that  other  person  is.  I 
did  so,  at  any  rate,  and  could  oome  to  but 
one  conclfasipn." 

HithtttD  the  two  men  hod  been  standing 
stiU  staring  at  -one  another,  but  now,  as 
Phil  finiabed  Bi>eaking,  the  Colonel 
suddenly  turned  his  baioE  on  him,  walked 
slotrly  across  the  room  to  a  chair,  sank 
into  it,  leaning  back,  looking  white,  and 
trottbled,  and  old^ 

What  a  train  of  thought  PhO  was  open- 
ing np  with  luB  bard,  oareleaa,  mistaken 
speeches  I  What«  temptation  it  was  to 
receive  those  speeofaes  as  gospel  truth,  to 
believe  that  this  yoacg  gin,  .witii  all  her 
sweetness  and  youth  about  her,  had  really 
preferred  him — the  world-worn,  weary  old 
man — to  this' fine  young  fellow  before  bim, 
had  loved'bim  alLalong  through  ber  way- 
wardneBsaud  aoauaferv.   and    at   labt  her 
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honest,  trae  hurt  had  compelled  her  to 
nuke  the  admiwioii  to  her  yoang  lover. 

"  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as 
Lore's  fotmg  dream,"  save  and  except  only 
Love's  old  one.  Colonel  Wickham,  in  the 
love-dream  be  was  opening  his  hewt  to  at 
that  moment,  seemed  to  see  bis  old  one  em- 
bodied and  given  back  to  him.  In  Edie 
at  that  moment  he  seemed  to  see  Edie's 
motjier,  atretching  oat  her  arms  to  him, 
and  saying  with  one  oi  her  sweet  bygone 
smileB: 

"  See  I  I  cheated  yon  oob  of  yonx 
happinees  once  long  ago ;  take  it  back  now 
a  utoosand  times  sweeter  than  it  was 
before  1" 

And  yet — and  yet  I  it  was  hard  to 
onderstand.  There  were  things  that 
wanted  enduning. 

Phil  did  not  mtempt  his  nncle's  trun 
of  memories.  He  stretcned  his  Ions  limbs, 
walked  across  to  the  window,  folded  his 
arms  on  the  led^,  and  looked  oat  The 
other  window  of  the  room  looked  down 
on  the  bnsy  street ;  this  across  a  narrow 
roadwayon  to  the  river.  Baiges  were  passing 
along — a  Otty  steamboat  with  jnat  half-tk- 
dozen  people  on  board.  Among  them  a 
soldier  m  scarlet  coat,  and  a  girL  Very  close 
togeUier  they  sat,  and  the  num  seemed  to 
be  talking  and  bending  low  over  the  girl 
as  thongh  be  were  saying  sweet  things  to 
her.  Lovers,  of  conrse  I  What  a  couple 
of  fools  1  And  yet — and  yet — hdgbo ! — 
sometimes  foU^  was  better  than  wisdom  I 

Oolonel  Wickham  found  his  voice  at 
last 

"  Do  you  mind  showing  me  Edie's  letter, 
Phil,"  he  asked  a  little  nnsteadily,  "  if  yoQ 
have  it  at  hand  1 " 

Phil  continued  looking  down  at  the  river, 
and  the  soldier,  and  the  girL 

"  I  should  be  delighted — only  I  haven't 
it  at  hand,"  he  answered,  without  turning 
his  head.  "  Don't  know  what  I  did  wit£ 
it — tossed  it  in  the  fire,  I  suppose,  or  per- 
haps I  lighted  my  pipe  with  it" 

"Can  you  tell  me  die  exact  words  she 
made  use  of ! " 

"  Sorry  I  can't  I've  forgotten.  They 
were  short  and  plain  enough,  however, 
and  conveyed  olwly  to  my  mind  what 
they  meant" 

"  It^s  ft  mystery,"  muttered  the  Colonel 
"  I  don't  see  my  way  quite."  It  was  said 
half  to  himself. 

PhU  took  him  up  sharply. 
"I  see  no  mystery,"  ne  said,     "Heaps 
of  girls  do  it     Why  shouldn't  they  make 
fools  of  old  men  as  well  as  of  young  ones  I ' ' 


Phil's  tone  was  a^ressive  enough,  bat 
truth  to  tell,  he  was  filing  very  sore. 

-  "  She  couldn't  really  have  been  in  love 
with  that  other,"  the  Colonel  muttered 
aguD. 

"  What  other  1 "  demanded  Phil,  turning 
upon  him  fdriously,  a  sadden  jealousy 
leapmz  like  a  flame  to  his  eye. 

"  'mnterdowoe.  They  were  a  good  deal 
together  of  late." 

"  Winterdowne  —  bah  1 "  And  Phil 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  once  more  fixed 
his  attention  upon  the  barges  and  the 
'rer. 

Wh^ver  folly  Edie  muht  commit,  she 
could  not  stoop  to  such  foOy  as  that  As 
well  enect  her  to  walk  into  Uie  woods 
and  fall  in  love  with  the  first  sapless  fir- 
tree  she  oame  across  as  with  such  a  dry, 
onsympathetio  specimen  of  humanity  as 
this  mtddl&«ged  scientific  peer. 

Colonel  Wickham's  doabts,  however, 
were  not  to  be  eauly  allayed. 

"It's  a  mystery,"  he  aeun  repeated. 
"If  I  could  but  believe  taat  she  really 
cared  for  me,  of  coarse  it  would  end  the 
matter;  but- — " 

"So  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may 
consider  the  matter  ended,"  aaid  Phil  non- 
chalantly, still  with  his  back  to  his  uncle 
and  lus  eyes  fixed  on  the  river. 

For  a  few  moments  there  fell  a  ulence 
between  these  two.  Oolonel  Wickham 
began  slowly  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  then  he  stopped  at  Phil's  aide^ 
laying  a  hand  on  his  snoulder. 

"Phil — Phil,"  he  said,  in  a  pained, 
vibrating  tone,  "  ohoke  down  your  pride ; 
come  home  with  me  and  win  your  old  love 
back  again  1    Take  no  refouu ;  make  her 

S've  hendf  to  you  once  more.  Poor  child  t 
h  to  herself,  she  is  bound  to  rush  into 
mistortmie  and  folly." 

Phil  turned  a  white,  fierce  face  towards 
the  Colonel 

"  Is  she  a  bale  of  goods,"  he  cried  pas- 
sionately, "to  be  handed  ftom  nephew  to 
onde,  from  uncle  to  nephew  T  Thank  yon, 
no ;  I  decline  such  a  family  arrangement 
Take  your  good  fortune,  sir,  and  make 
much  of  it  AH  I  ask  of  yoa  is,  not  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  be  a  spectator  to  it" 

Then  he  walked  away  to  bis  writing 
table,  seated  himself,  b^an  opening  aiu 
shutting  drawers,  took  out  a  package  oi 
lui^age-labelB  and  b^an  addreeaing  them 
■—tae  «ud  labels  vrem  subsequently  found 
to  be  illegible  and  were  committed  to  the 
flames. 

The    Colonel  recommenced    his    slow. 
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irregalar  walk  npanddown  the  room.  His 
brain  felt  cIondM  and  bewUdeted ;  it  could 
not  settle  itself  to  any  stawlj,  Ihiked  tiain  of 
thought,  but  wfflkt  jerking  and  sigzag^g 
in  odd,  inconsequential  ushion,  juat  as  it 
listed.  Aftw  a  time,  things  must  clear 
^nuelves  to  bim,  and  be  would  be  able  to 
think  calmly  over  the  whole  state  of  i^urs. 
For  the  present  be  must  gire  it  up. 

Then  he  suddenly  beeuae  aware  of  the 
nature  of  Fbil'a  occupation.  He  paused  ia 
his  walk,  looking  over  the  young  man's 
shoulder. 

"  Are  yon  starting  off  again,  Phil  I 
Where  to  this  time,  and  for  how  longt" 

"  Can't  say  for  certain.  New  Zealand, 
Algiers,  the  Cape,  perh^.  I'll  let  you 
know  when  I've  made  up  my  mind." 

"  When  do  you  start !  " 

"To-night,  perhaps,  or  to-morrow  night, 
if  you  mean  to  stay  and  dina" 

"  No,  I  mean  to  get  back  b^  the  six- 
ten  express.  But  why  are  yon  in  sach  a 
hurry  to  set  off  on  your  travels  agiun  t 
Can't  you  stay  on  a  week  or  two  longer  in 
town!" 

No  answer  from  Phil,  only  scratch, 
Bcntoh  went  the  pen,  faster  than  ever. 

The  Colonel  made  another  turn  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  Uien  stopped  again  at 
Phil's  side. 

"  Let  me  have  a  settled  address  as  soon 
as  poaaiUe,  where  your  letters  can  be  sent," 
he  said.  "  You  young  fellows,  when  yon 
start  on  your  travels,  go  hamm-scarum 
here,  there,  everywhere,  and  don't  give  a 
thonght  to  the  old  fellows  at  home,  who 
like  a  line  now  and  tbeo  to  bear  how  you 
are  getting  on." 

"Never  fear,  you  ahall  hear  from  me 
right  enough,"  answered  Phil,  still  scratch- 
ing away  with  his  pen. 

Another  torn  tiio  Colonel  made,  and 
then  agun  came  back. 

"  And,  PhD,"  he  said,  speaking  in  low, 
somewhat  unsteady  voice,  "there's  one 
thing  more.  Supposing  things  are  as  you 
say,  and  Edie  really  does  care  for  me  after 
all ;  you  may  be  quito  sure  she'll  be  safe 
and  happy  in  my  keeping.  Aye,  as  safe 
and  happy  aa  she  would  have  been  in 
yours  1" 

And  PhU,  recolleoting  Ui«  wild  love- 
making  monunga  he  had  got  through  the 
last  two  days,  lifted  up  a  whito  face,  in 
which  bis  eyes  glowed  and  gleamed  with 
an  unnatural  light,  and  answered  reck- 
lessly, madly : 

"Safer  and  happier  a  thousand  times 
over  than  in  mv  kaeninff.  not  a  doubt  I  " 
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OUR  LADY  BOUNTIFUL, 
To  play  tiie  port  of  Lady  Bountiful  is 
by  no  means  such  an  easy  task  as  the 
world  has  been  hitherto  led  to  believe. 
Poets,  pointors,  and  romancers  in  general 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rendering  of 
Uie  character  whioh  has  been  foisted  upon 
the  public  as  genuine,  and  it  ts  to  be 
feared  that  these  gentry  have  been  no 
more  veracious  ia  this  particular  than 
with  regard  to  "gentle  spring,"  "rural 
delights,'  "the  pleasures  of  content- 
ment," and  divers  other  now  generally 
discredited  abstractions.  According  to  tiie 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  above- 
named,  Lady  Bountiful  drives  about  the 
blossoming  conntnr  lanes  and  tlie  shady 
village  greens  in  ahondsomeponypbaeton, 
brings;  out  jellies,  and  beef- tea,  aad 
nounsbuig  port,  and  hot-house  fruit,  and 
warm  clothing,  and  even  baby-linen  now 
and  then,  as  if  she  had  a  conjoror's 
apparatus  concealed  somewhere  beneath 
the  apron  of  the  carriage^  In  her  graver 
moments,  she  drops  into  the  national 
school,  to  put  the  children  through 
their  catechism,  or  gives  portions  to 
model  village  maidens,  when  these  latter 
mato  witli  model  village  lads.  She 
apprentices  to  the  local  carpenter,  or 
blacksmith,  or  cobbler,  the  more  eoaring 
spirits  of  the  village  boyhood.  Her 
voice  is  always  cheery;  she  is  decidedly 
"  comfortable  looking "  in  her  outward 
seeming,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
she  has  a  pocket  running  over  with  small 
change,  and  au  apparently  iaexbauBtible 
balance  at  the  local  bank. 

In  Shillingbury  we  had  a  Lady  Bountifnl 
of  our  own;  but  she  certainly  was  not 
fashioned  on  tiie  lines  of  the  recognised 
type,  and  ia  her  method  of  proceeding, 
she  differed  still  more  widely  horn  the 
Lady  Bonntiful  of  tradition:  Mrs.  Cutler 
Bridgman — for  oooh  was  her  name — was 
not  properly  speaking  one  of  oorselves. 
She  came  from  a  distant  county  and  was,  as 
wewere  soon  informed,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Charles  Cutler  Bridgman,  Esq.,  borrister- 
at-Iaw.  Bhe  herself  was  a  Tompkins, 
one  of  the  Wiltshire  Tompkinses,  and 
she  had  by  her  marriage  with  a  mere 
profeaaional  nun,  caused  as  estrangement 
between  herself  and  that  haughty  famUy, 
whose  fortunes,  as  we  af terwi^s  learned, 
were  firat  established  by  one  John  Tomp- 
kins, anarmy  clothier  of  Farringdon  Street, 
who  flourished  in  the  reiim  of  Geortre  the 
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Second.  Neither  did  she  Uke  kindlj^  to 
her  husband's  funil;,  who  were  London 
people;  lor  she  was  possessed  with  the 
idea — a  very  natural  and  Uudt^ble  one  in  a 
descendant  of  a  citizen  of  London  and  a 
merchant  tulor — that  those  people  whose 
only  hearthstone  laf  within  the  tnetro- 
politan  limits,  Conld  not  be  exactly  of  the 
right  sort;  cert^nly  not  the  right  sort 
when  judged  hj  a  county  standard.  So 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  house-rent, 
and  of  its  sufficient  remoteness,  both  from 
Tompkinses  and  Cutler  Bridgmans,  she 
fixed  upon  Shillingbory  for  her  abode. 

She  hired  a  fine  old-fashioned  red-biick 
house,  staudiug  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
market-pUce,  just  opposite  the  chorch  gates, 
and  there  she  brought  her  famUy,  con- 
sisting of  four' awkward,  long-Ilmbed  girls, 
whose  ages  ranged  between  eleven  and 
sixteen.  These  were  all  her  kith  and  kin; 
but  the  catalogue  of  the  Cutler  Bridgman 
household  would  be  very  innnnplete  with- 
out mention  of  Miss  Eliza  Pomfrey,  a 
person  who  had  come  to  Mrs.  Bridgman 
as  nur^e  to  her  first  child,  and  now, 
having  seen  the  whole  troop  through  all 
the  difficolties  of  childhood,  spent  her 
time  in  ruling  the  household,  collectively 
and  individuwy,  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Eliza  Pomfrey  belonged  to  that  class  of 
old  family  servants  over  whose  decay  and 
disappearance  so  many  laments  are  uttered ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  should  hear  so 
many  regrets  on  the  matter  if  everyone 
knew,  at  first  hand,  the  full  liability 
attached  to  the  possession  of  on  old  family 
servant  like  Miss  Pomfrey.  She  viewed 
mankind  in  general,  and  the  tradesmen 
with  whgm  she  had  dealings  especially, 
with  eyes  of  suspicion  and  scarcely  veiled 
hostility.  Fatting  aside  a  few  trifling 
pecalataons,  which  by  long  usage  had 
lost  all  flavour  of  wrongdoing,  she  was 
rigorously  honest.  Li^  the  typical 
dragoman  of  '  the  East,  she  vras  resolute 
in  suffering  no  outsider  to  have  any  share 
in  plundering  her  employer. 

In  bowing  her  neck  to  the  yoke 
house-tyjant,  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  was 
probably  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
which  now  and  then  indnce  the  French 
nation,  when  it  grows  a  little  weary  of 
changes  of  ministry,  popular  demonstra- 
tions, and  revolutionary  antics  in  general, 
to  put  up  for  a  time  with  the  lesser  discom- 
forts of  personal  rule.  It  is  couTenient,  no 
doubt,  to  have  all  your  laws  made  for  you, 
and  all  your  household  routine  oi^ooised ; 
all  your  military  and  naval  afFitirs  kept 


itroight,  and  all  your  tcadesmen's  bills 
paid  without  any  trouble,  beyond  paying 
the  necessary  taxes,  or  signing  the  neces- 
sary cheques.  The  French  nation  is 
occasionally  seized  with  a  deiiro  to  bo  let 
alone  to  grow  its  grapee  and  beetroot,  and 
count  its  eggs  and  artichokes;  and  in 
the  same  way  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  felt 
herself  impelled  to  delegate  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  a  certain  portion  of  her 
persmal  liberty,  to  her  oxooutive  power,  in 
order  to  find  tune  to  prosecute  the  mission 
to  which  ^e  believed  she  was  called. 

For  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman,  like  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  felt  on  the  subject  of  missions 
very  strongly  indeed ;  but,  unlike  that 
lady,  she  did  not  survey  the  uttermost 
parte  of  the  earth  in  search  of  her 
proselytes.  She  preferred  to  work  in 
her  own  place  amongst  her  own  people, 
taking  them  vigorously  in  hand  whether 
they  wished  to  be  reformed  or  not  No 
one,  looking  at  our  Lady  Bountiful  in  ti» 
flesh,  would  have  been  eorpriaed  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  a  person  of  energetic 
diepoaitiou.  She  was  tall  and  this  in 
persMi,  apparently  fragile  as  a  lath,  but 
really  endowed  with  well-nigh  ine^^na- 
tible  powers  of  endurance.  Her  face,  never 
comely  at  its  best,  had  been  narked  and 
furrowed  by  care;  and,  by  losing  its 
smoothness,  had  gained  mnch  in  character 
and  expression.  Outdoors  one  always  saw 
her  attired  in  a  long  grey  cloak,  and 
wearing  the  plaine&t  of  bonnets.  It  was  a 
rare  occurrence,  indeed,  to  travmve  Shil- 
lingbury  from  one  end  to  the  other,  without 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  sombre  figure, 
either  comiug  oat  of  a  cottage  or  diving 
down  some  alley  in  prosecution  of  the  par- 
ticular work  on  hsnd.  She  seemed  to  be 
perpetually  on  the  move,  and. indeed  no 
harder  penance  could  have  been  placed 
upon  her  than  to  keep  her  inactive  and 
unemployed  for  a  whole  day.  tiaxly  iu  tbe 
morning  she  would  write  and  dispatch  half' 
a-dozen  notes,  "miring  appointments  wilJi 
holf-ardozen  different  people  at  i^oces  per^ 
haps  seven  miles  apart,  and  she  would  very 
rarely  be  behind  time,  let  the  matter  con- 
oemed  be  ever  so  trifiiug. 

Following  the  line  of  religious  thought 
she  did,  Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman  could  haraly 
have  looked  forward  to  enjoying  onyUiing 
like  spiritual  peace  in  Shillingbury,  anp- 
posing  that  she  knew  the  state  of  ohurw 
parties  before  she  came  amongst  us.  Mr. 
Northborough,  our  then  rector,  read  with 
perfect  decorum  the  morning  and  evening 
I  services  every   Sunday,  and  treated  his 
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liearen  on  eaeh  occasion  to  on6  of  those 
exqoioteljr  poliriisd,  oarefnlly  reaaoned, 
spoken  esssyB  which  he  called  BermonB. 
No  man  ooold  be  more  free  from  enthn- 
uaun  Uian  he  was,  and  certainly  no  one 
wonld  be  more  likely  to  re^rd  with 
amtiied  contempt  iho  strivrnga  md  raD- 
nings  to  and  fro  of  an  acl^e  woman  like 
Hra.  Outlsr  Bridgman  in  bei  universal 
cnuade  against  htiman  frailty.  The  Bev. 
Onesipborna  Tnlke  was  at  that  time  iba 
bead-master  of  the  firdfrecbtwl ;  and,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Mr.  Winsor,  wias  in  hie  f^ 
career  of  activity  on  behalf  of  the  variona 
evuigelical  soMetiea  favoured  by  the  Utter 
gentleman.  A  band  of  malcontents  would 
make  Borreptitions  visits  on  Uie  great  fes^ 
tivaU  of  the  Chnroh  and  on  sidnts'  days  to 
Bletherton,  where  Mr.  Laporte,  the  new 
vioar,  had  started  choral  servioea,  a  mir- 
plioed  choir,  and  divers  other  ionova- 
tions.  Last,  bat  not  least,  there  was 
Hiaa  Dslgaims,  an  lehinselfte  indeed,  re- 
garding the  rector  as  a  hidden  rationalist 
if  not  infidel.  Mr.  Tnlke— weUl  Mr. 
lUke  preached  doctrines  approximately 
sonttd,  no  doTAt;'bub  the  uiarp  nose  of 
Miss  Dftlgaims  was  not  at '&iilt  with 
r«epect  to  the '  rererend  gentleman's  true 
cUtu^cter.  She  smelt  thc'iab  long  before 
anyone  ^se  in  Shillingbury  bad  any  sus- 
[Kciona  abont  him.  Natorally  the  won- 
d^ers  over  to  Bletherton  oame  in  for  her 
fiercest  d«niuiciationa.  In  addition  to  all 
these  parties  in  Iko  church,  tJ>ere  was  a. 
compast  ninority  of  Konconfoniiista;  who 
Iftvad  tbeir  bg-ethrm  (tf'the  estaUiBhiheDt, 
high,  low,  and  brood,'  as  -dettly  as  these 
last-named  sectionA. loved  one  another. 

Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Irishman 
who  once  oomt^ained  that  he  wugrowing 
mouldy  for  vanb  of  a  "  bitting,"  would  not 
have  been  more  oncomf  orbable  in  a  region 
of  compltto  calm  dian  Mrs.  CnUer  Bridg-' 
man.  Indeed,  I  hwre.'a  saq«eton  tint, 
before  she  came  to  ShiUingbory,  shv  ssit 
aa'«niii8ary  to  enqitire  whmier  there  was< 
to  be  fonnd  st^oent  fuel  to  keep  per- 
manently Kt  boiling-pdnt  the  kettle  of 
bheologicd  hot  water,  rad  tiaA  she  must 
have  fonnd  the  report  to  be  all  that  efan 
conld  desire.  '" ' 

The  chnr^'TiewB  fAronred  by  ots  Lady' 
Bonntifol  were  lindeniably  higlL  '  For  the 
age  in  which  ^e  liv<ed  they  were  very  fa^ 
indeed,  and  die  soon  found  ont  that  no 
one  in  Siullingbury  cann  up  to  her 
standard,  even  amongst  that  small  band'of 
vranderers  whtf  striked  ocoasion^y' into 
the  o^n  fold  of  Mr.  Lanorte  at  Blethertoiv 


Bnt  naturally  she  looked  to  find  the  most 
promising  field  for  her  prosely  tiaing  activity 
amongst  these,  tai  it  was  not  long  before 
she  set  to  work.  When  she,  figoratively 
speaking,  set  up  her  standard  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  camp,  ahe  was  not  the  only  one 
who  fett  something  of  the  "rapture  of  the 
Strife."  Miss  Dalgaims,  in  the  absence  of 
any  adversary  worthy  of  her  proweas,  was 
b^fhtning  to  find  her  arms  growing  rusty, 
and  to  sigh  for  some  new  ocoaaion  to  use 
them.  Mra  Cutler  Bridgman  was  not  the 
woman  to  veil  her  crea^  or  to  make  any 
secret  of  hot  religious  attitade,  but  even 
had  she  been  given  to  concealment,  she 
Would  hardly  have  baSted  for  a  week  the 
skilful  espionage  of  her  opponent  As  it 
was,  ahe  uirew  down  Uie  gage  of  battle  at 
once,  and  the  declaration  of  war,  I  regret 
to  Say,  was  delivered  in  church. 

The  pew  belonging  to  Misa  Dalgaims 
waa  the  next  one  to  Mjts.  Bridgmaii'a.  The 
farmer  lady  had  a  comfortable  cushion  and 
hassock  in  a  particular  comer,  and  invari- 
ably worshipped  looking  westward  as 
rell^oasly  as  an  Indiftn  MnssnhnaD.  When 
the  Greed  was  repeated,  on  the  first  Sanday 
of  Mrs.  Bridgman's  attendance  at  morniog 
service,  it  was  a  fine  s^;ht  to  see  the 
cham{»ons  face  each  other.  Not  one  of 
the  nodding  [dumea  of  Miss  Dalgaima's 
Snndi^  totoet  gave  sign  of  motion,  while 
Mrs.  Bridgman,  g&zing  eastward,  surged 
attd  bowM,  and  elevated  and  prostrated 
herself  with  extra  fervour  at  tbe  appointed 
placbs.  After  this  all  ShiUiugbary' knew 
that  the  ri^alfor' battle  lAd  been  given, 
and  'tbat  it  wo^  not  be  loog  to  wait 
bef%»'tha  finb  blow  Wbuld  be'  ehuck.' 

Among  Um  more- favourtd  protegees  of 
Mies  Dftlgaims  in  SfaiUingbiiry  was  aa 
elderly  dsJme  named  Lydia  OrU&ip'.  Mrs. 
Onimp  was  'a  widow  Who  Ufed  on  a  small 
pefasion,  given  to  ber  by  her  late  husband's 
employers,  and  with  her  resided  her  grand- 
son, Joshua,  the  only  child  of  her  only 
daughter,  who  had  died  when  Josbna  was 
a  baby.  Mfk  {i^iimp  was  a  feeble-voiced, 
qneimlotl»teiuperedi  pious  old  woman,  and 
Joshua  was  oiie  ^  those  slow-witted, 
flabby-faced,  listless  boya,  triio  sppcAr  tu 
develop  bo  retfdilytittder  a  grandmother's 
nurture.'^'  It  is  hardlv  necfcnary  to  say 
that, -in  order  to  stand  as  high  as  she  did 
in  Mis9l>^gaSrns'sl)Dok^'MrB.  Crump  had 
been  foieed  to  aorrender  her  fireedom  both 
of  will  and  deed  ta  the  directaon  of  her 
imperioos  patroness.  She  ate  .and  ^'sak 
wMt  Miss  Dalgaims  declared  to  be 
most  wholesome,  and  at  ihb  same  time 
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moat  economicaL  She  lead, 
to  read,  the  sheaves  of  tncta  which 
laid  upon  her  table.  She  allowed  henelt 
to  be  phjnicked  from  the  Dalgainu  phar* 
inacopceia,  and  abe  would  plead  gnQty  to 
the  poBseuion  of  whatever  ailment  Miu 
D^airna  inu;ht  tax  her  with,  oven  though 
that  lady  might  affirm  she  waa  anffeiing 
iron  bronchltii,  while  she  heraelf  would 
only  be  setudble  of  rhenmatirai  in  her  left 
leg.  The  effecta  of  the  Dalgaims  domi- 
natioD,  though  in  a  minor  d^ree,  were  felt 
by  Maatei  Joehoa  Batea  from  tUa  earlieat 
yonth,  and  Joahua,  tfaooeh  he  waa  not  a 
very  bright  boy,  began  wiui  ripening  yean 
to  reganl  the  benefaotreaa  m  the  bonae 
with  a  feeling  of  undoubted  awe,  with 
which,  it  mnat  be  confeaaed,  there  was 
mingled  more  of  abhorrenoe  than  of 
affection.  Poor  old  Lydia  wu  lonely,  and 
unwilling  to  part  with  her  grandaon  when 
he  reached  that  age  whi<£  nenally  aeea 
boys  of  his  claae  being  bound  apprentice 
or  setting  off  into  Uie  world  in  quest  of 
fortune.  Ever  aince  Joshua  had  been 
breeched,  abe  had  been  trembling^  on  the 
watch  for  that  day  when  Mias  Dalguma 
ahould  bear  down  upon  her,  and  teU  her 
that  the  boy  mnat  m  aent  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  hia  bread  by  this  or  that 
calling ;  but  for  acme  reason  or  other  "  the 
dreadful  dawn  waa  atayed  "  tUl  Joahua  wu 
nigh  fifteen ;  a  strange  drcumatauoe  indeed, 
for  Miss  Dalgaims,  in  cases  when  acting 
for  one  person's  good  meant  inflicting 
panishment  upon  another,  waa  uaually  very 
prompt  But  at  last  the  thunderbolt  fell 
Lydia  waa  told  one  morning  that  she  must 
ti^e  Joehoa  to  the  tailor's  to  be  measured 
for  a  psAe's  suit,  aa  a  situation  in  that 
capacity  had  been  aeoured  for  him  in  the 
houaehold  of  tiie  Hoo.  Mia.  Cheq)are. 

When  Joahua  wu  made  aware  of  the 
fortune  which  was  in  atore  for  him,  he 
did  not  diaplay  any  particular  joy.  He 
wandered  aoout  the  atoeeta  and  toada  all 
day  looking  the  picture  (d  misery.  Perhaps 
he  lamented  the  rapidly  shortening  s^ 
of  lua  libwty,  or  perhaps  he  wu  taming 
over  in  liia  mind  some  d  Uioae  stories 
which  he  had  heard  about  the  rigorous  dis- 
cipline of  Mrs.  Chespare's  servanw-hall,  and 
of  the  somewhat  meagre  diet  provided 
therein.  Anyhow,  be  wu  mopping  m  hie 
tears  u  he  ahuffled  along  Churon  Lane 
when  suddenly  he  almost  ran  against  our 
Lady  Bountiful,  who  was  coming  round  the 
comer  in  the  opporit«  direction.  Mrs. 
Bridgman  had  Uien  been  located  in  Shil- 
lingbnry  about  a  year,  and  during  that 
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lima  ahe  had  pret^  well  mastered  the 
state  and  ciceumatancea  of  evoy  house- 
hold, and,  amount  other  details,  ahe  had 
attentively  conaiderad  the  relatioua  sub- 
sisting between  Miss  Dalgaims  and  her  de- 
penduits.  Here  wu  Joahua  Bates  in  tean, 
something  had  evidently  gone  wrong,  and 
her  ezpenance  told  Mrs.  Bridgman  that  the 
occaaian  wu  one  to  be  improved.  So  ahe 
stopped  Joshua,  and  by  half-a-doaen  judi- 
ciously put  questions,  aaeertuned  how  ihe 
land  lay.  After  listening  to  the  boy'a 
whimpering  proteatations  that  he  should 
c«i<un]y  be  starved  or  die  of  cold  if  the 
plans  on  his  behalf  wei«  carried  out,  she 
bade  him  cheer  up  and  oome  to  iter  bouse 
the  next  morning. 

When  Joshua  told  his  grandmother  what 
had  befallen  him,  the  poor  old  woman'a 
heart  sank  within  her ;  for,  since  Mrs. 
Cutler  Bridgman  had  been  amongst  us, 
Mias  Dalgaims  had  tamed  on  a  freah  and 
ve^  poneent  supply  of  anti-Puseyite  tacts; 
and  she  liad  not  omitted  to  anpidement 
the  {Minted  warnings  contained  in  toese  by 
divers  verbal  ones,  caustic,  and  grang 
atrai(^  to  the  point  Lydia  felt  tut  tt 
would  be  a  ven  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
her  when  ahe  uoed  her  patroneas,  and  in- 
formed her  that  Joahua  had  been  in  parley 
with  the  enemy.  She  told  Joshua,  with  a 
funt  assumption  of  anthorilry,  tJut  he  had 
better  keep  clear  of  Mrs.  Bridgman ;  but 
Joshua  declared  that  be  meant  to  go. 
The  boy  was  not  ^^fted  with  a  very  robust 
will,  but  t^  duuoee  hope  of  an  escape 
from  bis  dreaded  servitude  in  buttons  now 
nerved  him  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

At  the  appwited  hour  iie  slipped  away, 
and  on  hia  return  informed  bis  astonished 
grand-parent  that  iSrt.  Bridgman  wu  a 
very  mce  lady.  She  didn't  kmp  him  wait- 
ing outdde  the  scollery-door,  u  Misa 
Dalgaims  did,  but  spoke  to  him  in  the 
housekeeper's-room,  regaling  bim  with  a 
lamp  of  cake  and  a  glan  of  baer  after  the 
interview.  She  said,  too,  tiiat  anyone 
might  see  that  he,  Joshua,  wu  not  a  boy 
fitted  for  indoor  service,  and  finiahed  by 
aaking  him  wheUier  hia  tastea  ran  in  the 
direction  of  dioemakiiig.  If  they  did  she 
would  bind  him  apprentice  to  Lambert 
Cuddon.  He  had  always  wished  to  be  a 
shoemaker,  and  here  wu  hia  chance.  He 
would  go  to  Miss  Dalgatms  on  the  morrow, 
and  say  that  Mrs.  Gheapare  must  look  out 
for  another  boy  in  buttons.  But  when, 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards.  Miss  Dal- 
gaims came  in  and  aaid  that  the  page's 
suit  wu  ready,  and  that  she  would  oonu 
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roond  to-moirow  and  see  how  it  fitted, 
poor  Joahiu's  Bpirit  failed  him,  and  he  ut 
anmb  and  awe-atricken.  Bat  the  next 
morning  there  oame  a  note  from  Mrs, 
Cheapwe,  saying  she  irotild  not  require 
Joshua  ^tes  as  a  nan-servaot.     How  the 

Joeation  of  that  futile  livery  was  settled 
know  not ;  but  I  will  ventoie  to  axy  that 
if  it  ever  was  paid  for,  the  payment  did 
not  come  oat  of  the  Cheapare  coffers.  It 
happened  that  jost  at  this  time  Miia  Dal- 
Kaims  WM  called  sway  from  Shillingbury 
for  about  a  fortnight^  and  when  she  re- 
tamed  she  found  Jodina  Bates  bound 
apprentice  to  Lambert  Cnddon,  as  fast  as 
indentures  could  bind  him. 

And  than  the  oatbant  of  her  indigna- 
tion was  terrible,  Lambert  Caddon  was  as 
obnozions  to  her  as  any  person  could  well 
b&  He  was  indeed  a  decent  fellow  enongh 
in  his  trade,  neither  a  freethinker  nor  a 
democrat,  as  the  sons  of  ^e  last  often  are. 
He  had  a  very  good  tenor  voice,  and 
formerly  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  choir,  bat  his  position  in  this  he 
resigned,  owing  to  a  oiapnte  with  Jonas 
Ha^er,  just  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Laporte 
and  his  doings  at  Bletherton  bwan  to 
attract  notioe  in  ShilHngbory.  He  did 
some  solMng  and  heeling  to  the  well- 
patehed  shoes  of  the  above-named  divine, 
and  one  SundaymomiiJg,thiiikiag,  perhaps, 
tiiat  one  good  torn  deserved  another,  he 
walked  over  to  Bletherton  chnrch.  Mr, 
Laporte  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  by  a 
litue  judicious  flattery  he  soon  enlisted 
CuddoD  as  a  member  of  his  own  chotr. 

Miss  Dalgaims  knew  well  enough  that 
Joahoa  wonid  leam  something  else  besides 
nailing  and  sewing  uppers  in  Lambert 
Coddon's  workshop,  Toor  Lydia  took 
to  her  bed  in  oonseqaence  of  the  flood 
of  reproaches  whkh  were  laonahed  at 
her  head,  and  was  only  induced  to  "get 
aboDt  i^un  "  on  account  of  the  abundance 
and  nauseoasnesB  of  the  medicines  which 
ahe  was  commanded  to  swallow.  When- 
ever Joshua  met  his  quondam  patroness  he 
was  greeted  with  a  frown  of  the  blackest 
disapprobation,  which  grew  yet  more  dire 
wh^  it  was  iKHsed  abroad  that  he  had 
been  seen  walking  with  his  master  in  the 
direction  of  Bletiierton,  and  gave  way  to  a 
stare  of  contemptuous  non-reoognition  after 
it  had  been  dearly  established  that  hs  had 
walked  in  procession,  carrying  a  banner, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  harvest  thauks- 


a  soul  to  the  Oburch-^while  other  people 
called  it  kidnapping,  pore  and  simple, 
certainly  strengtiiened  her  poution.  She 
got  Cuddon  a  wt  of  work  for  the  Asylum 
for  Decayed  Anglican  Oigan-BIowers,  an 
establishmentconnectedwiwan"  advanced" 
West  End  London  chnrch,  and  Joshua, 
after  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  was 
transferred,  by  her  inflaenoe,  to  a  leading 
establishment  in  Martlehnry.  She  was  a 
shrewd  woman  of  the  world,  and  she  had 
learnt  that  you  win  people  over  to  your  way 
of  thinking  in  religious  matters  much  more 
readily  if  you  can  show  them  some  con- 
sequent material  advantage  in  this  life, 
than  you  will  if  you  merely  promise  them 
joys  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
duk  gat«  of  the  graveyard.  When  it 
became  generally  known  that  practical 
bsnefite  might  fall  into  the  laps  of  those 
who  stood  well  with  her,  a  surprising 
revolution  of  public  opinion  took  place. 
Matrons  endowed  with  huf-a<lozen  children 
to  be  "got  ofi*,"  lost  all  their  distaste  of 
Mrs,  Bndgman's  genaflections  in  church, 
and  became  quite  sceptical  as  to  the  truth 
of  those  stories  about  her  worshipping 
idols  and  sending  k'oii^  to  the  Pope 
of  Bome  on  the  aly,  like  ShUlingbuiy 
contingent  attendir^  Mr.  Liqiorte's  services 
waxed  iQnamber8astimewenton,andtbe 
gaps  in  onr  own  congr^ation,  never  an 
overflowing  one,  became  more  apparenb 
The  rector,  Mr,  Northborongh,  all  the  while 
treated  I^  Bridgman  with  studious 
politeness,  and  even  went  bo  far  as  to 
expre^  his  high  utproval  of  her  scheme 
for  establishing  a  vuiting  and  catechising 
misuon  at  BrookabankEnd;  joat  what  was 
to  be  expected  of  him.  Miss  Dalgaims 
afOrmed,  smce  it  eased  him  of  all  neosssity, 
according  to  his  own  code  of  da^,  of  doing 
any  visiting  or  parochial  work  in  that 
unsavoury  district  himself.  By  her  succes- 
sive bendaotions  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
Mr.  Laporte's  stock  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perties grew  rapidly.  When  that  gentleman 
was  laid  up  with  low  fever  she  sent  to 
London  poet-haste  for  a  nurse  &om  an 
Anglican  sisterhood,  and  when  Sister 
Monica  appeared,  one  Sunday  evening, 
with  her  somewhat  startling  head-gear, 
in  ShiUingboiy  chorch,  Mr.  INilke,  who 
happened  to  be  the  preacher,  put  ande  the 
written  discourse  he  had  prepared,  and 
thumped  out  a  fierce  denunciation  of  the 
scarlet  woman  who  sits  upon  the  seven 
hilla 

Mm  Bridgman,  by  this  move  of  hen — a       Mrs.  Bridgman's  household,  like  that  of 
nave  which  she  sooke  of  as  tiie  winnine  of    moat  other  nbilanthronists.  was  not.  in 
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itself  >  nodel'Of  order,  for  Mias  Pomtny, 
with  all  her  virtaefl,  vu  not  gifted  with 
the  facnltjr  of  ulmuiutEftttoo.  There  wu 
rongh-aDd-readf- plenty,  u  fu  m  ^k  table 
was  concerned ;  and,  Wtitli  regard  to  the 
edtiMtion  of  the  girlt,  there  was  wrongh-uid- 
read^  trainiiiH  at  the  handt  of  a  Qmnan 
govemesB.  They  grew  ap  manBevlesar 
uncottth  hojdeui ;  not  rery  enthanaBtio  aa 
to  tiieir  mother's  work,  b«t  peMeaaed  with 
BtrOBg  balieA  as  to  the  purity  ef  -the 
Tompkins  blood,  .aad  the  inferiority  of 
everybody  else  in  SkilUngbnrf.  -No  doubt 
Mrs.  Odtler  Bridgman  would  have  4one 
better  to  epend  more  of  Iter  time  in  con- 
hvUing  hw  kitchen  and  schoolroom ;  bnt,' 
had  she  done  so,  afae  miBt  have  left  the 
outside  Qusus  a  little  more  te  their  own. 
derioea;  and- our  Lady  Beontifmlwaftfiited 
to  "  misdoDiee,"  for  the  reason  which  lapels 
little  iogp  to  bark  and  bite,'if  for  no  outer. 
Granted,  therrfore,  this  Mceaalty,  abe 
voold  bare  dene  better  to  wOTk  only  with 
those  oasea  of  which  she  had  positive 
knowledge,  bat,  in  aa  nnhiaky  moment, 
she  gave  ear  to  the-mggeeUon  of' the  Bev. 
Cyprian  Wicln,'tfae  priest  of  her  favourite 
high-chorch 'in  tAw  metropolis,  that  ehe 
shonld  take  personal  efasrge  of  a  "-OM  "  of 
a  somewhat  Qnaaaal  tbataotw, -idusb  'had 
recently  oMae'-onder  Us  notice. 

The  "ease". in  dse'time  arrived,  in 
Sbillingbufy,  and  took  up  tta  residence  in 
Mrs.  Cutler  Bridgman's  hoosehold.  In 
other  words/  the  oase  was  a  very  fine,  hand- 
some girl,  who  was  evidently  stiffering 
from  the  eVeots  «f  eome  accident,  since  ehe 
walked  only  on  crutohea.  Mfas  Mary  West 
—for  snchwas'her  name — had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  aeddent-ward-  of  a  London 
hospital  by  the  good  Oyprian,  who,  when 
he  ascertained  what  hw  religioQs  views 
were,'  took  a  warm  interest  in  her,  and 
decided  that  she  was  altogether  too  good 
for  the  qnarters  in  which  he  foaad  ber,  and 
the  reralt  of  his  beneveleat  interference 
was  that  Mia  Mary  Wert  becaloe  a  tempo- 
rary dweller  under  Mrs.  Oatler  BrMgman's 
roof. 

Naturally,  there  were  plenty  of  surmiseB 
as  to  the  stattis  and  antecedents  of  Miss 
West  Mrs.  Bridgmaa  had  already  enter- 
tained aererit!  "  oasM "  comttitted  to  her 
charge  by  thb  Rev.  Cyprian  Wicks,  bat 
none  of  them  itad  been  so  interesting  as 
tite  Ane  in  question.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  ehe  seemed  to  be  recovering 
from  her  lameness,  for  she  was  able  tb 
walk  with  a  stick,  and  one  Sandaymom- 
iog  ehe  appeared  IrcSUlllnKblfy  chonta. 


(hily  once,  ihongh ;  for,  aS'  Mrs.  Cutler 
Bridgman  Informed  everyone-  she  eune 
a«Ki9Si  Miss  West^  oonsciwioe  w«s  so  out- 
raged by  the  constant  and  flagrant  viola- 
tims  of  the  mbrie  at  every  turn  that  she 
determined  te  go  t«  churoh  no  more,  till 
she  night  be  «ufficientiy  recovered  to  walk 
lyfatasBlethetton; 

'  Meantime,  ah*  made  hers^  very  pleasant 
indevd'to  -the  dau^ters  of  the  house. 
Anyone  with  knowledge  ef  the  wwtd 
would  have  -seen  that  she  was  not  a 
lady;  but  the  horizon  of  the  Miseea 
:Bffdgman  wa«  not  an  eztwded  one. 
Judgug  from  the  way  in  whieh  sh«  talked 
of  (he  metropolis  and  its  delights,  her  ez- 
peiiente  of  it  moat  have  been  larg»  and 
varied-;  ^  bat-  riie  never  named  eMier  her 
oaUinB  or  her  plaoe  of  abode.  WlietbOT  or 
not  Uts.  BridgBaa  vaa  wiser  diao  the  rest 
of  Shfllingbniy  in  this  matter,  nobody 
kaows  or  ever  will  know.  It  was  not 
Irom  her  mouth  that  enUghtwment  came 
tons. 

Miss  West,  after  a  time,' became  an 
aetire  teacher  in  Ae  Broeksbank  End 
mis«i(m-roomt  and  was  intradoeed  by  Ura. 
Bridgman  io  a  select  workts^party,  at  tbe 
meetioga  of  which  rae  la<^ '  read  aloud 
TfaomM  it  Rempis^  or  some  saefa  estntnn- 
ing  volume^  iriiile  Ae  others  made  varioos 
Mticlea  of  intuit  okrthing.  Atlaat^time 
came  when  she  had  qidte  reeovvedftom 
her  sprain,  and  began  to  talk  of  retamii^ 
to  IriHid<».  The  fallowing  Monday  was 
fixed:  for  her  departora,  notwitbatandmg 
the  protestations  of  her  young  fimnde, 
and  on  the  last  Sond^  eveung  -they 
walked  ovsir  to  serrioe  at  Btcuertcm 
ofauMb. 

In  a  reomt  paper,  mention  was  made  of 
Sir  Pmall  Matlook,  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Winior.  Sir  Fozall  waa  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  bfothera  amongst  whom,  accord- 
ing to  rumour,  Mr.  •Wmaor's  woiMty 
wealth  would  be  divided,  and  the^  were, 
with  ono  exception,  yon«  men  eminently 
worthy  of  Uieir  nncle^s  tastamentair 
benevolence,  lliis  exception  wae  Talbot, 
tiie  youngeat  of  the  broody  mors  oom- 
monly  known  in  the  circles  he  frequented 
ae"ToUy." 

Mr.  Talbot  'Matiock  was  a  buriater, 
living,  ID  spite  of  his  early  training,  a  good 
deal  in  that  iWrld  "where  •oda-water 
flows  freefy  in  the  momii%  uid  where 
men  eaU  each  other  by  weir  ohiistiaB- 
namea."  Being  euch  a  onoi  h-b  not 
wonderful  that  hie  'invitattona  to  &ii- 
field'dKKdd'beCEMr  and  farbefewflei^VBd 
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the  recmtion  accorded  to  him  Bomewh&b 
tri^A.  Indeed,  it  is  donbtfal  whether  he 
irould  ever  bxve  been  bidden  to  his  ancle's 
roof,  had  he  not  been  a  mneh  mora  ekilful 
fltiot  thui  iuiy  of  hie  brotlien ;  and,  On  this 
«icoant,more  temoeiMe  in  filling  the  game- 
Urder.  Ttie  head-keq)erwon}d  always  place 
bim  at  the  intrmeet  oornen^  eren  thongh  Sir 
Fozall  fainuelf  m^ht  be  present,  bat  tbsa 
the  baronet,  becddee  being  an  indifferent 
shot,  wai  fabled  to  be  a  little  "  near "  in 
the  matter  of  tippiDg. 

Whenever  Talbot  was  down  at  Skitfield, 
Ke  made  a  point  of  heaping  up  stilt  farmer 
the  mearore  of  hiainiqndties  £7  gtAng  over 
to  BleUierton  to  call  npon  Mr:  Laporte, 
whom  he  had  known  at  college ;  mA  it 
happened  that  he  walked  into  ehfiiroh  that 
very  aame  Sunday  evening  when  Miss 
Wast  was  present  to  listen  to  Mr.  Laporte's 
TtAoe  for  the  last  tim&  Aa  tiie  church 
vts  rather  fall  he  waa  ushered  into  the 
seat  abeadjr  occapied,  in  part,  by  Mrs. 
Bridgman  aad  ber  following;  and,  not 
being  mnch  of  a  chweh-goer,  Tolly  soon 
Ufted  hie  eyes  from  his  prayer-book  to 
take  stock  of  the  eongregation.  When  be 
caiwbt  sight  of  Miss  West's  cooatenance, 
he  looked  at  ber  attentively  tiD  he  canght 
ber  eye;  Then  the  yonng  lady  bloshed  a 
little^  and' afterwards  paid  heed  to  nothing 
bat  her  devotions.  She  was  very  silent 
as  she  walked  home,  bat  this,  no  deabt, 
waa  due  to  regret  at  her  approaching 
departote. 

Tolly  waa  late  tOr  sapper  that  night, 
having  smoked  a  pipe  with  the  vicar  i^r 
svrice,  and  ho  was  received  with  a  chilling 
■Hence  as  he  drew  his  chur  np  to  the  table ; 
but  be  was  dot  t^  sort  ofyoang  man  to 
be  ean^  disconoerted.  He  chatted  airily 
about  Jack  Laporte's  new  biretta,  and 
what  s  good  fellow  Jack  was  when  you 
got  him  away  from  his  preaching-shop — 
ia  spite  of  lue  annt's  deprecatory  oough, 
and  Mr.  Winsor's  frowns.  "What  a  fanny 
woman  that  Mrs.  Bridgman  seems  to  be, 
aant,"  ho  went  on;  "she's  always  got  a 
fresh  yoong  woman  with  ber,  whenever  I 
come  down.  Where  does  she  pick  'em 
apt" 

"I  know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Bridgman 
and  her  doings,  Talbot,"  said  Hra  Winsor; 
"  bat  I  beliBve  the  person  at  present  wi^ , 
her  was  sent  to  her  by  some  Paseyite 
clet:gyman  in  London  to  be  norsed  for  an 
injitred  knee.  The  yonng  wosaan  was  quite 
lane  when  she  came  down ;  and  Dr. . 
Barnes,  who  attended  her,  told  me  she 
most  have  had  a  verv  severe  fall:"  and  so  I 


MrK  Wissor  went  os  at  aome  length, 
showing  great  powers  of  insight,  if  she 
really  kaeVr  nothing  abont  Mrs.  Bridgman 
and  her  doings,  as  she  declared. 

At  last  riie  was  interrapted  by  ToUy, 
who  gave  a  long  wfaistle,  and  at  Uie  same 
time  broaght  his  baud  down  heavQy  on 
the  tablev 

'^  By  Jove !  I  have  it  now.  Just-fancy ! 
What  a  lark  1 '' 

"What  doyoamean,  Talbot  1"  said  the 
head  of  the  hoose. 

"Why,  she's  Mdlle.  Flenrette,  the  girl 
who  do«e  the  trapeze  business  at  the  Ken- 
sington Mosic  Hall.  ¥ou  must  have  beard 
aboal  her,  A  montfi  ago  she  came  down 
ever  bo  mat^  f^et,  and  evwyone  thoogbt 
she  was  killed." 

InstanUy,  in  spite  of  the  horrifying 
natnre  of  the  toi^c,  there  w«8  a  maUe  of 
cariosity  roand  the  table.  There  was  game 
afoot ;  ihi  scent  waa  hot ;  itnd  a  saecessfnl 
hunt  mast  lead  to  Mrs.  Bridgman's  utter 
dffleOmfitnre. 

"  And  was  she  really  sent  from  a  respect- 
able hospital  t  What  was  the  name  of 
the  clergyman  who  took  so  remarkable  an 
interest  in  her  t  Was  it  not  almost  owtain 
that  Mrs.  Bridgman  most  have  known 
whom  sbe  was  taking  in  t    Was  the  gbl 

not  one  of  the  disreputable "  Bat  here 

ToUy  broke  in. 

"Disreputable  I  not  a  bit;  a  real  good 
irL  She  goes  to  cbarcb  every  Sunday. 
im  Hennesay  told  me  all  about  her.  Jim 
used  to  go  to  the  same  church — a  high 
cboreh,  somewbera  Paddington  way — just 
to  have  a  look  at  her.  Ob,  there's  nothing 
wrong  about  the  girl,  anat    She's  as  right 

as "    Bnt  here  a  kick  administered  to 

Tolly's  shins  under  tbe  table  by  Sir  Fozall 
warned  him  that  there  was  no  need  for 
bim  to  furnish  acomparative  to  the  rectitude 
of  MdUe.  Flenrette. 

Miss  Mary  West  had  soircely  passed  the 
confines  of  Shillingbnry  before  the  whole 
story  WAS  noised  abroad,  and  the  scandal 
for  a  time  was  certainly  very  great,  espe- 
cially amongst  those  mothers  whose  children 
had  been  taught  the  catechism  by  such  a 
creature,  and  those  ladies  who  had  worked 
ia  the  same  room  with  her.  How  Mrs. 
Bridgman  excused  herself  and  the  Rev. 
Cyprian  Wiek^  or  whether  die  ever 
attempted  to  do  so,  does  not  now  concern 
OS.  Six  months  after  ttds  nntoward  event, 
our  Lady  Bonntifnl  left  as  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  faoosa  in  Wiltshire  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  ber  by  some  cdlateral 
Tomnkina 


auj  the  tear  eound. 


THE  OLD  FRENCH  THEATRE. 
IN  TWO  PARTS.      PAKT  I. 

Excepting  the  Chnioh  as  &  m&tter  of 
course,  we  do  not  know  of  any  institntion 
in  Fnnce  thai  has  had  a  longer  oontinnooa 
exiatenoe  tiian  the  theatr&  Nomipally, 
the  French  Academy  is  older.  It  was 
founded  in  163fi,  and  Uie  Commie 
Fran^aiee  was  establiahed  in  1680.  But 
in  that  year  Oomeille  had  ceaaed  to  write 
for  the  Btaee ;  Moli^re  was  dead ;  and  all 
the  plays  t£at  Racine  had  written  for  the 

[lublic  had  been  prodoced.  The  estab- 
iahment  of  the  Com^die  Franfuae  was 
not  a  new  (oandaUon.  This  wac  an  addi- 
tional title,  taken  by  the  actors  in  Uie 
year  1680,  probably  because  in  that  year 
the  King  ordered  that  the  two  existing 
French  uieatres  shoold  be  mei^^  into 
one,  and  that  no  other  large  French 
tiieatre  shonld  be  allowed  in  Paris.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  with  certainty  at  what  time 
the  theatre  first  became  national  in  France, 
though  we  think  it  mors  reasonable  to  take 
the  year  1688  aa  a  starting-point  than  the 
later  date,  1680. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  a  book  was 
published  in  London  by  atemts.  Chapman 
and  Hall,  Annals  of  UiiB  Frenoh  Stagie,  by 
iSr.  Frederick  Hawkins,  giving  a  somewhat 
detailed  acconnt  of  all  the  imncipal  plays 
that  were  acted  dniing  the  seventeeutii 
century.  The  main  body  of  the  work  treats 
of  Uie  plays  acted  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  out  in  tmth  Mr.  Hawkins  goes 
back  very  much  farther.  He  b^ins  with 
the  year  789,  and  takes  us  down  to  the  death 
of  Racine  in  1699.  That  is  a  long  space 
of  time,  and  we  think  he  has  covered  his 
ground  very  weU.  Keeping  closely  to  the 
title  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hawkins  is  an  an- 
nalist rather  than  a  historian,  and  of  other 
stages  besides  the  French  ho  says  little 
or  nothing.  The  book  is  evidently  the 
result  of  conscientiouB  work.  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  given  us  facts  raUier  Uian  his  own 
theories  about  theatrical  art  He  has 
his  ovn  ideas,  for  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  his  subject ;  but  he  does  not  ego- 
tistically show  us  that  he  wrote  his  two 
volumes  as  though  he  believed  it  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  world  that  people 
should  know  what  he  thought.  'We  wish, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  hwi  told  us  a  little 
more  what  he  thought  of  some  of  the  plays 
by  the  chief  writen,  or  that  he  had  sua  « 
little  more  of  the  nature  of  their  work. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Sfr. 
Hawkins  thought  of  these  plays;  for  the 


expression  of  an  author's  opinion,  whether 
it  be  correct  in  detail  or  not,  is  often  a  true 
guide  to  the  tone  of  his  thoughts. 

At  tha  end  of  the  second  volume, 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  given  us  a  tolerably  foil 
index;  and  a  cbranology  of  the  French 
stage,  in  which  he  puts  under  each  su^ 
cesBrreyear  plays  that  were  acted,  and  also 
denotes  under  eadi  year  all  (he  moat  im- 
portant events  relating  to  the  theatre.  Both 
of  these  additions  to  tiie  book  are  valuable 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject. 
Of  foot-notes,  indicating  the  aotbonties, 
we  have  seen  none.  Mr.  Hawkins  may 
have  thought  that  as  these  books  and 
their  writers  would  be  unknown  to 
most  Englvdimen,  there  was  no  need  to 
give  them.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in 
saying  that  tliose  who  do  know  where  to 
turn  to  the  best  aothorities  for  facts 
relating  to  the  old  French  stage,  will  find 
Mr.  Hawkins  to  b«  accurate  in  his  state- 
ments. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Hawkins  is  an 
annalist  rather  than  a  historian,  but  in  the 
first  two  chwters  of  bis  book,  in  sixtf- 
seven  psgea,  he  has  taken  as  over  eight 
hundred  and  for^  yean,  and  has  shown 
OB  the  ronte  pre%  well  by  t^  way.  After 
that  time,  inqtortant  events  come  closer 
hither,  and  years  are  mwe  surely  nurked 
by  plays  of  interest  that  have  nude  their 
reputation. 

The  earliest  French  plays  that  we  know 
much  about  are  the  Mystery  Pla^ 
and  they  belong  to  a  civilisatitm  anterior 
to  ours.  Mr.  Hawkins  says :  "  The 
l^steries  illustrated  what  to  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  and  women  were  the 
sabjects  of  their  most  frequent  and  passing 
thooghts.  It  was  an  age  of  ardent,  pro- 
found,  unquestioning  faith,  mingled  with 
debaaing  superstition."  llieee  ^ys  were 
performed  by  a  band  of  young  artisans, 
known  as  Les  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  and 
they  enjt^ed  a  monopoly  for  their  per- 
formance. In  1398,  the  Parliament  forlMule 
them  from  playing  at  St  Maur,  near  Paris, 
and  this  prohibitory  act  is  the  first  docu- 
ment we  nave  whidi  tells  us  of  a  definitely 
constituted  company  of  players  in  France. 
For  many  years  the  representation  of  the 
mystery  plays  bad  been  r^arded  by  the 
actors  and  by  the  andlence  as  a  saoed 
show.  Then  by  degrees  the  reverential 
feeling  in  Uie  plays  was  lost  People  who 
had  raid  their  money  for  admission  into 
the  theatre  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  thus 
the  whole  s^t  of  the  mysteries  became 
changed.    What  had  been  looked  upon  as 
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i  dirina  worship,  came  to  be  coiuidered  r 
pastitne.  And  this  brongfat  about  a  rap- 
Uis  with  the  ChonL  Until  the  excesses 
had  grown  too  great,  the  priests  encounged 
these  performances ;  they  were  so  popdw 
that  the  honr  of  vetpars  was  advanced  in 
order  that  all  gooa  people  mi^t  attend 
tlie  Berrice  after  they  had  come  ont  of  the 
theatre.  Bat  when  the  mysteries  had 
definitely  broken  with  the  Charch,  the 
plays  became  a  qoestion  of  profit  and  loss 
to  the  manager.  To  make  them  remuae- 
latire,  the  comic  scenes  were  lengthened, 
the  Deril  became  a  personage  of  greater  im- 
portance, and,  discomfited  as  he  always 
Tai  on  the  atage  heton  Uie  aodience,  it 
wu  he  who  played  the  prinoipal  part  A 
new  character,  the  Fool,  was  introduced, 
more  onseemly  than  the  Devil,  because  of 
hii  eccentricities,  and  then  the  wildest 
boffoonery  was  naturally  the  most  relished. 
The  cleif^  coold  not  nniuSn  indifferent  to 
these  excesses,  which,  noder  a  show  of 
pisty,  wen  in  ^t  comtaomising  religion  in 
the  gravest  way;  and  finally,  when  they 
conldnotmcceeainieprestdDg^burlesqae, 
they  got  the  representatlonB  prohibited 
by  the  Puliament.  This  was  in  1548. 
"Ab  prohibition  extended  only  to  Paris  and 
(he  neighbourhood,  for  we  find  these  plays 
were  adied  in  the  provinces  for  some  years 
afterwaxds.  S^te-Beuve  sa^ :  "From a 
litenty  and  dramatle  point  of  view,  that 
vEiich  easMitially  characteriseB  Uie  mysteiy 
plays  is  the  lowest  vulgarity,  and  triviah- 
ties  of  the  most  abject  und.  The  aathon 
vere  bvuUed  by  <udy  one  care — to  retrace 
in  the  men  and  tilings  of  former  timea  the 
■cenes  <A  everydav  life.  All  their  skill 
was  devoted  to  ma!kine  this  copy,  or  rather, 
this  ftithfnl  facsimile. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  another 
dramatic  company  of  a  difierent  kind  was 
started  in  Paris  by  the  Clerce  de  la 
Basocbe,  a  band  of  yonng  lawyers,  who 
played  osoally  in  the  hall  of  the  Fa^iis  de 
Jostice.  The  Basochlens  invented  two 
kinds  of  plays—the  Morality  the  figoree  in 
which  are  chiefly  personificationB  <u  senti- 
mmts  and  abstnct  ideas ;  and  the  Farce, 
whidi  was  osoally «  ludicrous  representa- 
tion of  any  homely  incident  i  In  utis,  as  in 
the  grotesque  pwt  of  the  mysteries,  we 
may  see  that  tlie  French  comedy  actors 
were  in  an  informal  way  aimiiw  at  a  repre- 
sentation of  real  life.  Their  love  for 
leali^  was  strong  then  as  now,  and 
crude  as  their  jwrformancee  were,  the 
satirieal  banter  was  thoroughly  t^preoiatsd. 
In  K  few  vaars  the  Enfants  sans  Soaci 


followed  with  their  Soties.  These  were 
buffooneries  and  horse-play  of  the  wildest 
kind. 

Then  were  thus  three  troupes  of 
actors  in  Paris  more  or  less  formaUy  con- 
stituted, the  two  latter  playing  probably 
as  much  for  their  own  amusement  as  for 
tiiat  of  the  spectators.  The  existence  of 
the  three  troupes  caused  a  rivalry,  for  the 
Confreres  de  la  Passion,  who  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  for  perionning  the  mysteries, 
induced  the  Enfanta  sans  Souci  to  play 
oue  of  their  drolleries  after  each  oE  their 
own  pieces.  la  1648,  after  the  pseudo- 
religioos  plays  had  beoi  prohibited,  the 
Coj^res,  boadit  a  portion  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  toe  H6tel  de  Boulogne,  and 
built  for  themsdves  a  new  theatoe  upon  it 
But  they  found  that  they  could  not 
suffiiaenuy  draw  a  paying  public  by  their 
performance  of  secular  plays,  so  they  let 
their  theatre  to  a  company  of  actors  who 
thought  tiiey  understood  their  art  better. 
This  was  in  158S,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred 
yeaia  from  that  date,  until  the  formation  of 
the  Com^e  Frui9aiBe,  the  chief  theatre  in 
Paris  bore  Uie  name  of  the  HAtel  de 
Bonigc^e^  We  think,  therefore,  tiuA  the 
French  theatre  can  show  a  continuous  line 
of  existence  from  the  year  1588  to  the 
present  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  sn  effort  was  made  in  France 
to  t«vive  the  form  of  the  old  Gredt 
tragedy.  Bonsard  was  the  first;  then 
came  Da  Bellay,  Jodelle,  Belleau,  Gamier, 
and  others.  They  wrote  tragedies  in 
French,  in  which  ttiey  strove  to  copy  the 
Greek  nl^rs  as  closely  as  possibl&  The 
pieces  snowed  an  absolute  want  of  inven- 
tion in  the  plots  and  in  the  characters. 
The  action  was  simple,  as  in  the  Greek 
plays,  the  personi^es  were  not  numerous, 
the  acte  were  short,  and  the  chorus  was 
made  an  important  feature.  The  lyrical 
poetry  was  oioally  far  superior  to  the 
dramatic.  But  except  in  ennobling  the 
language,  these  plays  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  nLerit  at  all.  They  were  per- 
formed m  the  colleges,  and  tiioogh  the 
public  might  be  admitted  by  paying  their 
money,  these  performances  could  never 
have  been  ponular.  Their  aathon  were 
yonng  men  wno  were  scholars,  and  they 
were  ambitious  chiefly  of  showing  off  their 
learning  to  a  well-selected  audience.  This 
attempt  at  a  revival  of  the  Greek  form 
of  trwedy  is  worth  noticing  because,  u 
we  shall  see  presently,  the  French 
dnmatists  thbuKht  thev  were  doine  riarht 
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in  taking  AriBtoUe  as  their  teadier  whoa 
thef  vere  writing  their  pUye  for  the 
amuaemeat  of  the  peopla 

Tbia  ontboTBt  of  learning  on  the  Btage 
was  not  likely  to  live  long.  The  theatre' 
tried  to  extend  itaelf  beyond  the  colleges ; 
but  Uie  Parliament  resolntely  aet  its  face 
against  any  reappearance  of  the  myBteriei, 
and  the  wild,  rollicking  farce  went  tem- 
porarily out  of  Togue.  But  with  goodwill 
on  the  part  of  the  aadience,  the  theatre 
will  thrive  nearly  alwa;a  Attheendof  Uie 
sixteenth  century  it  was  certainly  popular 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Hawkins  says:  "Nailed  to 
posts  in  the  streets,  ibe  annoaaoements  of 
the  H6tel  de  Bourgogae  were  quickly  aor- 
rounded  by  a  UtUe  knot  of  citizens, 
and  the  theatre  was  not  unfreqacntly 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Tm 
cnrtain  rose  usually  at  two  o'clock,  an  hour 
after  the  opening  of  ^e  doOT."  Trwedy 
hardly  haa  a  real  existence  uatU  the  days 
of  Comeilte ;  but  the  Urth  of  comedy  was 
earlier.  At  the  time  of  which  we  an  now 
speaking,  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  two  best  authors  were  Larivey 
and  Haidy.  Larivey  was  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, and  he  put  upon  the  French  stage 
Italian  plots,  manners,  s^d  enstoms.  He 
arranged  Italian  comedies  to  salt  the 
French  taste,  as  nowadays  so  many  of 
out  playwrights  adapt  Blench  comedies 
for  the  English  stage.  Larivey's  plays 
were  all  in  prose,  which  was  a  novelty 
[or  a  piece  of  any  pretensions,  and  his 
dialogue  was  vivacious,  and  natnraL  He 
wrote  twelve  comedies,  of  which  we 
still  possess  nine.  Alexandre  Hardy  was 
a  man  of  greater  powers.  He  waa  oeorly 
as  prolific  aa  Lope  de  Vega  He  said 
himself  that  he  wrote  five  hundred  plays ; 
another  account  credits  him  wiUi  six 
hundred ;  another  with  dght  hundred. 
He  waa  poor,  and  was  obliged  to  write 
that  he  might  live.  He  bound  himself  to 
the  actors  to  give  them  six  plays  every 
month.  Probably  not  all  of  these  were 
written.  It  was  common  in  those  d^s 
for  a  troupe  of  actors  to  have  "their 
author "  attached  to  their  company ;  and 
very  likely  much  of  the  learning  of  the 
porta  waa  f>om  verbal  instruetionB.  The. 
actors  would  learn  what  they  had  to  say 
after  the  readiest  fashicw.  Hardy's  pl^s, 
and  thoae  of  other  authors  of  the  timsi 
were  often  transmitted  to  memory  by  the 
actors,  and  they  were  printed — audi  of 
them  as  attained  to  tlut  honour — from 
any  copy  that  an  actor  could  write  from 
memory  of  what  he  had  learned.   Anthors' 


profits  were  tbsa  unknown,  but  Hardy 
passes  for  tite  first  playwright  who  exwted 
a  honorarium  for  bis  work.  His  litensy 
ba^KSge  oonsista  now  of  forty-one  playa — 
penLSps  sofficient  to  prevent  ns  wishing  for 
more.  Alexandre  Hardy  was  one  of  the 
ioformal  pioneers  to  dramatic  literatuia  in 
France,  He  had  no  good  models  to  work 
upon,  and  his  poverty  pressed  him  so 
closely  that  he  allowed  himself  no  time  for 
reflection  as  he  did  his  work,  but  in  his 
way  he  did  naderatond  the  atag«b~  The 
toates  of  his  audience  were  not  aeren, 
and  he  strove  to  please  his  poblic       .  . 

The  Italian  comedy  was  popular  in 
Paris  at  this  time/  ood  it  had  a  certun 
influence  over  the  liVeneh  stage.  It  was 
introdaoed  into  France  by  Coourine  de' 
Medici,  who,  from  her  yondi,  deariy  loved 
the  frolics  of  the  ^onni  and  of  the  Panta- 
leone.  Oneof  theoldchronteiersteUs'nBtbat 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  the  Third  (16?  1-89),  j 
"time  was  an  Italian  company,  wlio 
took  four  sons  &  hsad  from  aU  the  Fcench  1 


S"' 


iple,  that  the  four  best  preachers  in  Paris 
id   not,  among   them,   oollect  so  many 

Ola."  The  Italian  oomedy  was  of'  two 
t—tiiB  written,  and  the  improvised 
or  popular  oomedy.  This  latter  was 
called  La  Commedia  delll.Arte,  and  was 
mnoh  the  most  highly  esteemed.  Pao^ 
were  ftccnstomed  to  it,  and  they  liked 
it  beat.  It  appeared  everywhere  in 
Italy  on  the  commoneat  atsgea.  Each 
provinoe  onated  its  own  personage.  To 
B<dogna  we  owe  the  pedant,  to  Venioo  Uie 
merchant  and  the  pantaloon,  to  N^iles 
the  ''  fohrbe  "  or  tJie  cheatL  When  tfaa  set 
was  completed,  the  parlfl  ware  inmaUUy 
flxed.  Each  ^yer  had  his  pail  defiuitaJy 
cat  out  for  hun,  and  the  andienoe  knew 
gen»ally  what  might  be  expected  from 
each  acter.  The  snccess  o£  a  play  wonld 
that^ore  be  veiy  lugdy  jdependent  upon 
the  .merits  of  the  actors,  and  upon  -their 
natural  cleverness.  DaubtlesB.this  coostsat 
repetitiMi  of  the  portaraade  the  improvisa- 
tion of  the  dialogue  easier.  But  with  fche 
Italians  gestnra  hod  a  lai^ec  part  in  their 
play  tiuui  spoken  woidft  iThe  beet 
of  the  Italian  oompanies .  that  cane  to 
Paris  were  X  Geksi,  who  canue  for 
the  first  time  in  1677,  aadi  after  fra- 
quent  gomge  and  comings,  retwned  finally 
to  their  own  eountoy  in  1604.  The  mari 
<A  this  troupe,  aa  she  has  been  called, 
was  Isabella  Andreuu,  the  wife  U  one  of 
their  moat  celebrated  actors.    She  was  my 
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popol&r  on  the  stage,  and  vas  aa  much 
Te*p6cted  in  her  hom^y  life.  She  died  at 
Lyons,  on  her  way  to  Italy,  in  1604,  and 
ift«r  her  death  the  company  of  I  Geloai 
dupersed. 

It  would  be  more  impoadble  for  as  now 
to  determine  how  much  Moti^re  learnt  from 
the  Italian  acton  in  Paris,  than  how  much 
Raphael  learnt  from  Peragino.  Bnt  we 
may  say  that  his  early  plays  are  as  much 
Italian  as  French,  The  plots  are  Italian, 
and  BO  are  the  modes  of  intrigue.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  Italian  acton  for  the 
constant  movement  of  hia  pieces,  and  he 
may  aUo  have  learned  from  them  that 
BTsry  line  of  dialogue  shoold  make  a  stop 
forward  in  the  action  of  the  play.  He  is 
incontestaUy  the  most  gohninely  dramatic 
of  all  French  writers,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  he  owed  much  of  his  sacceas  to 
the  Italians.  The  wish  to  leain,  and  the 
a^tades  were  his  own,  but  the  Italian 
actors  wer«  his  chief  inatnictora.  When 
he  became  popular  enongh  to  esoite  envy, 
bis  enemies  reproached  him  that  he  bad 
taken  lessons  from  one  Tiberio  Fiorelli, 
who  used  to  play  the  part  of  Scaramuccia. 
An  amosing  account  Of  this  is  given  in  the 
third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  a  play  called 
Elomire  Hypocondre,  by  Le  Bonlanger  de 
Chalgasay.  Elomire,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an 
anagram  of  Moli^re.  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
made  a  mistake  by  caUing  this  play 
ballad."  Somb  of  ths  lines  relating  events 
in  Moli^re's  early  hid»ry  are  cleverly 
written,  uid  they  are  accepted  as 
authority.  M<4i6re  thought  the  play 
scoiiUous,  and  got  it  suppressed.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  piece  has  been  twice 
rapriated.  Oppodte  the  title-page  there 
is  a  piotore  representing  the  mastor  and 
his  yapiL  The  pupil  tua  a  gUtas  in  his 
band,  with  which  he  is  squinting  frightfully 
— the  {^ass  being  held  so  that  he  can  see 
his  own  featoies  in  it,  and  observe  his 
master  at  the  same  moment.  The  attitudes 
of  the  two  men  are  exactly  alike.  Under 
the  Hgnre  of  tlie  master  is  written,  "  Scara- 
mouche  enteignant ;  "  under  the  pupiJ, 
"Elomire  estudiant" 

Id  the  French  drama  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  see  also 
that  Spanish  iufiaence  was  very  Isi^e,  It 
was  from  the  Italian  actors  that  the  French 
b  irrowed  chiefly,  but  also  f^om  the  Spanish 
writers.  As  we  all  know,  the  ^glish 
dramatistB  under  Hizabeth  and  under 
the  Stuart  Kings  borrowed  their  plots 
verv  larswlv  from   the   SDaniards,      But 


we  may  remember  iiaX,  Qiongh  the  Spanish 
dramatists  were  fiartile  in  plots,  incidents, 
and  situations,  they  created  few  charac- 
tors.  A  Hamlet  would  be  beyond  tlieir 
power,  and  an  Alcesto  would  be  foreign 
to  tiieir  oature.  Their  poetry,  or  the 
patiioa  or  passiott  thrown  into  their  plays, 
never  rises  vety  high.  Instead,  they 
were  strong  in  high  ideas  of  chivalry 
and  romance.  Such  feelings  are  more 
easily  understood,  and  they  became 
popular.  The  highest  ezpreauon  in  France 
of  Spanish  ideas  is  seen  in  Comeille's  Cid, 
plajed  first  in  1636.  Oornoille  had  then 
wntten  eight  comedies  and  one  tragedy,  bnt 
the  greater  glory  obtainedbythe  Cid  eclipsed 
that  of  all  the  oUiers.  The  groundwork 
of  the  play  is  wholly  Spanish ;  bat  the 
beautiful  poetry  of  many  of  the  lines  is 
wholly  Comeille's.  In  those  days  Cor- 
neillo  lived  at  Bouen,  and  also  at  Bouen 
lived  a  M,  de  Chalon,  formerly  a  secretary 
of  Marie  de'  Medici.  Comeille  went  to 
see  him  one  day,  and  M.  de  Chalon  said 
to  him :  "  The  kind  of  comedy  that  you 
have  hitherto  onderteken  can  only  bring 
you  a  temporary  credit  You  will  fina 
in  the  Spanish  dramadsts  some  sabjects 
which,  if  they  are  treated  aftw  oar  fashion, 
and  by  bands  as  competent  as  yours,  would 
produce  a  great  efiect.  Yon  should  leam 
their  language.  It  is  not  difficult  I  will 
teach  you  what  I  know  Of  it,  and  until 
you  can  read  by  yourself  I  will  translate 
for  you  some  pasaages  out  of  Gailler  de 
Castro."  Coineille  profited  by  the  advice, 
and  rewarded  his  good-natured  friend  by 
writing  the  Cid, 

We  may  as  well  say  here  that  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  Louis  the  Foartoenth 
with  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  that  queen 
caused  to  be  bronght  over  to  Puis  a 
company  of  Spanish  actors.  They  came 
into  France  in  1660,  and  remained  until 
1673.  They  do  ootaeem  to  have  had  any 
success  except  before  the  Court,  and  when 
they  played  before  the  town  they  failed 
alt(^etber.  An  old  author  says  of  them : 
"They  never  conld  adapt  themselves  to 
ths  French  taato ;  t^eir  drollery  appeared 
grave,  and  their  gravity  ridiculous.  The 
audience  was  wofally  sober  st  seeing 
their  comedies,  and  only  went  to  tiieir 
tragedies  to  laugh  at  them."  Their  language 
was  not  understood  by  the  aadience,  and, 
unlike  the  Italian  actors,  who  were  so 
popular,  they  did  not  impress  the  French 
favourably  by  their  powers  of  impersona- 
tion. 

Daring  the  first  half  of  the  seyeateesth 
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century  then  were  two  French  thestrei  in 
Paris — the  H6tel  de  Boorgogne,  td  which 
we  have  apokfln,  and  the  Th^tre  dn 
Manie.  Thie  latter  theatre  waa  probablj 
fonnded  in  1600,  bat  we  do  not  hw  tnocn 
of  it  ontU  Uie  year  1629,  when  Gomeille's 
first  comedf ,  M^ltte,  waa  brought  oat  there. 
The  older  established  Hdtel  da  Bom^ogne 
most,  howerer,  have  been  the  better  of 
the  two,  for  when  an  actor  of  the  Th^tre 
da  Mariua  diBtingaished  himself,  an  order 
from  the  King  conunanded  him  to  leave 
that  stage  for  the  rival  theatre.  In  the 
year  1634,  five  actors  were  tabon  from  the 
Marais  Theatre  to  the  Hdtel  de  Boo^fogne. 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  aotra'a 
position  was  more  remunerative  dian 
that  of  the  author  writing  for  the 
stage.  Hardy  need  to  get  ibna  crowns 
(or  eighteen  francs  of  ue  then  existing 
value  of  money)  for  each  play;  and 
later  on  an  actress  of  the  B6tel  de  Bour- 
gogne  said :  "  M.  Comeille  haa  done  as 
great  harm.  Formerly  we  bou(^t  our 
pieces  for  three  crowns,  which  we  used  to 
earn  in  one  night  Everyone  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  arrangement,  and  we  used  to 
make  money.  Now,  M.  ComeiUe's  plays 
coat  us  a  great  deal,  and  we  make  very 
little."  The  author  from  whom  we  get 
this  tells  us  also :  "  It  is  tine  that  these  old 
plays  were  wretched,  but  the  actors  were 
excellent  and  made  them  appear  to  be 
good  on  the  staga  "  But  the  plays  were  im- 
proving, and  the  position  of  tike  dramatist 
would  oe  improved  when  he  oould  demand 
payment  for  his  work.  Of  the  three  great 
names  that  enriched  or  made  the  French 
theatre  in  the  seventeenth  oeotury,  we 
must  speak  in  another  article.  We  have 
now  only  just  mentioned  Pierre  Comeille, 
chronologioaUy  the  first 


PRINCE  FERENDIA'S  POETRAIT. 
A  STOST  IN  POUR  OHAPTEBS.     CHAPTER  IIL 

"  So  that's  Ferendia — as  yon  see  him  1 " 
said  Jack  Morris  meditatively,  that  after- 
noon, contemplating  my  morning's  work. 

"  It  is.  How  mach  mcve  do  you  see  in 
him  1 "  I  asked  corioualy. 

"  Yoa'vo  made  him  apleuant,  prosperous- 
lookmg  fellow— genial,  kmdly,  bank.  Not 
ovor-brigfat,  perhaps,  but  open  as  the  day, 
airing  all  his  small  vanities  and  foibles  with 
a  childlike  confidence." 

"That's  the  man,  as  I  am  humbly 
striving  to  express  Mm." 

"  Not  tiie  ii)an  who'd  sell  his  friend  or 


his  own  soul  for  what  they'd  fetch,  if 
money  were  ehort  with  him,  or  smile  in 
yoor  face  and  offer  you  a  ojgaiette  while 
he  was  telling  yon  the  lie  that  should 
bring  yon  to  rain.  Not  Laurie  Bosworth." 
Jack  broke  off  short,  and  took  an  energetic 
turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room,  then 
Btopped  again  before  my  easel,  and  looked 
fixedly  at  the  canvas.  "  Yet  I'm  drawn 
to  him.  Confound  him  I  It's  the  old 
fascination.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  given  to 
me  to  know  the  secrets  of  that  man's  sonl, 
and  with  my  hatred  there  is  mixed  an 
infinite  compassion  aod  dread,  and  I  feel 
as  if  I  must  hold  out  a  hand  to  save  him, 
though  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  from 
whatk  Jervoiae,  over  that  man's  face  there 
lies  the  shadow  of  a  doom." 

Morris  was  given  to  holding  forth  mtSo- 
dramatically  on  occasion. 

"  All  right.  I'll  paint  it  in  if  you'll  show 
me  how,"  I  said. 

But  he  took  no  notice  of  the  suggestion, 

AU  the  same  I  was  well  content  with  my 
work,  and  got  to  it  betimes  in'  the  clear, 
pure  morning  light  Before  I  had  worked 
an  hour  there  came  a  smart  rap  on  my 
door,  as  with  Uie  head  of  a  whip,  and  with- 
out further  ceremony  it  opwed  to  admit 
two  visitors — the  Frinoesa  and  M.  Nioolaa. 
She  was  in  her  ridio^-habit,  lovdy  as  the 
day,  even  with  black  circles  round  her  eyes 
and  pale  cheeks. 

"  I  couldn't  sleep  for  thinking  of  my 
picture,"  she  said,  "and  had  to  torn  oot 
for  a  long  rtde  to  quiet  my  nerves.  I  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  Uiat  you  would 
loi^et  yoor  appointment,  and  felt  I  must 
come  to  remind  yoa  The  carriage  will  be 
here  for  yon  presently." 

The  colour  radied  to  her  cheeks  as  she 
spoke^  and  her  musical  langh  rang  through 
the  room.  ML  Nicolas  merely  bowed  ud 
smiled,  and  smiled  and  bowed,  his  mons- 
tache^nds  curling  up  to  his  spectacles. 
Then  be  trotted  off  sofUy  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes  on  a  respectfol  litUe  roui^  of  in- 
s^tion.  The  Princess  tnmed  to  my 
pietare,  and  gave  a  cry  of  delight 

"Ah,  it  is  himself t  Come  and  see, 
Nicohu." 

NicoUs  advanced  gingerly,  and  adding  a 
pinoe-nez  to  his  specUclet,  gravely  con- 
sidered it 

"It  is  good,"  he  pronounced  at  last; 
"  but  you  hare  made  him  too  English,  too 
solid— stolid,  reserved.  Yon  do  not  keep 
before  yoa  the  Prince's  character.  You 
mast  make  him — intangible  1  No ;  what 
is  the  word  for  what  you  cannot  hold!    You 
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gnsp  it,  jaa  lean  oo  !t — ^poaf!  It  has 
melted — gone." 

" So  tlut  is  jottr view  t"  1  asked, tbink- 
iDg  of  Jack  MoiriE,  and  irondering  tkat  the 
Pnneeas  made  no  ugn. 

We  found  Ferendia  in  a  state  of  comic 
diggnst  at  my  pertinacity,  proteafing  that 
there  was  no  each  need  of  hurry,  and  that 
he  should,  break  no  moio  engagements  to 
oblige  n& 

"I  only  want  to  go  over  to  Paris  for  a 
week,  and  then  yoa  have  me  safe  back  till 
the  end  of  the  season." 

"  Safe  till  the  end  of  the  season  I "  echoed 
M,  Nicolas.  "We  most  have  you  safe 
before  that,  my  Prince ; "  and  Ferendia 
looked  at  him  with  much  dbdain  at  his 


The  Princess  came  in  presently,  ia  a 
qniet  momiiw-dress  of  velvet  The  weather 
had  ohange<C  and  a  thin,  cold,  drizzling 
nin  began  to  fall,  aogmenting  the  Prince  s 
ill  -  hamonr,  and  setting  her  sbiver- 
ing,  I  watched  the  two  with  much  in- 
terest that  morning.  I  was  cnrions  to 
difcover  the  terms  on  which  they  actually 
wera  Were  they  real  lovers,  or  sham} 
"L'nn  qu  baise  et  I'antre  aoi  tend  la 
joae."  Wliich  was  which  1  The  Prince 
certainly  let  himself  be  led  by  his  beautiful 
wife  with  ostentatious  subjection.  He  was 
enormously  proud  of  her,  too,  and  yet  I 
csught  a  lowering  glance  of  suspicion 
directed  at  her  now  and  again,  or  his  brows 
knit  at  some  chance  word  of  hers  or  M. 
NicoIas*s,  as  if  to  discover  a  second  meaning 
in  them.  She  hovered  round  him  as 
women  do,  making  little  excuses  for  a  word, 
a  look,  a  touch ;  and  the  look  was  devo- 
tion, and  the  touch  a  caress.  She  hung 
over  me,  watching  with  breathless  delight 
my  attempts  to  give  the  golden  glint  on  his 
hair,  or  the  sapphire  lustre  of  his  eyes, 
rejoicing  in  his  beauty  in  an  odd,  half- 
cyoical  fashion — or  so  it  struck  me.  Per- 
il^ Jack  Morris's  dark  sayings  had  given 
my  thoughts  a  twist  out  n  toeir  rational 
groove.  I  seemed  to  read  in  the  one  hand- 
some face  vanity,  instability,  and  treachery, 
as  the  features  grew  under  my  brush,  and 
in  the  other  bard,  set  determination,  and 
a  will  as  immovable  as  flint.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  day.  It  was  so  cold,  and  grey, 
and  cheerless,  that  I  sincerely  rejoiced 
when  the  sitting  was  over. 

"  Yon  freese  in  here,  is  it  not  I "  asked 
M.  Nicolas,  appearing  as  I  put  my  things 
in  order.  ' "  Ah,  well,  it  shaU  be  remedied. 
Yoa  make  good  progress."  So  we  all 
parted  to  meet  agam  at  dinner. 


I  thought  Jack  Morris  had  quite  decided 
to  ignore  the  invitation,  when  at  tiie  last 
minute  he  appeared  to  join  me  in  the 
hansom.  M.  Nicolas,  of  course,  we  found 
there  before  us,  and  a  nervous  old  lady — a 
Bosvorth  connection,  come  up  from  the 
countn'  to '  chaperon  two  nieces,  solid, 
dairy-fed  beauties  who  sat  in  their  fine 
gowna  side  by  side,  answering  siuiul- 
taneously  when  addressed,  and  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  their  astonishing  relative, 
the  Princess,  like  two  barn-door  hens  on  a 
fiUcon.  She  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  them  or  anyone  else  but  Ja^ 
Morris,  on  whom  she  smiled  her  sweetest, 
and  who  took  her  in  to  dinner.  Ferendia's 
greeting  to  his  old  friend  was  perfect,  as 
also  bis  attention  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Boaworth.  There  was  also  to  complete 
the  party  a  stray  curate,  who  looked 
infinitely  perplexed  by  his  sarroondings, 
and  a  rising  young  autboresB  in  a  Worth 
toilette,  who  was  kind  enough  to  take 
notice  of  me.  It  was  a  singularly  unre- 
markable entertainment,  and  came  to  its 
end  in  due  course.  We  adjourned  to  the 
amoking-room  after,  where  Ferendia  and 
Jack  Morris  got  up  some  animated  talk 
about  old  times,  to  which  M.  Nicolas 
listened  delightedly,  and  then  went  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room  just  as  the  first 
of  the  evening's  gnests  arrived. 

Jack  wanted  to  stay,  to  my  snrprisa 
He  got  into  a  comer,  and  kept  M.  Nicolas 
beside  him  telling  him  the  names  of  every- 
one. There  were  sundry  acquaintances  of 
my  own  there,  English  chiefly,  the  smaller 
fry  of  diplomacy,  though  a  big  fiah  or  two 
swam  in  later  on.  There  was  a  large  and 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  foreigners, 
representing  all  nationalities  with  im- 
partiality; with  a  few  stragglers  from 
other  sets  in  society,  who  drifted  together 
and  looked  about  them  curiously,  I  left 
early,  as  I  had  another  engagement  that 
evening.  Getting  home  in  the  small 
honrs,  I  found  Jack  sittii^  alone  in  the 
dark  at  die  open  studio  window,  an 
extinct  pipe  between  his  lips. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  old  man  1 " 
I  enquired.    "  Moonstruck  1 " 

"  That's  it  Or  I  wish  I  could  think  so," 
he  answered,  taming  his  face  away  from  me. 
"  Jerry,  my  hoy,  how  long  do  yoa  mean  to 
be  about  that  job  of  youral " 

"I  hardly  know.  I  don't  think  the 
Prince    means    to  give  me  many  more 


Get  out  of  that  house  with  all  speed,  I 
tell  you.     And  if  yon  find  yoa  owe  me 
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aaj  gtatitade  for  Uie  warning,  never  betny 
that  I  gave  it  It's  a  magazine  of  infernal 
machlDes,  and  there's  an  explosioo  of  aome 
Bort  not  far  distant." 

"  What  on  earth  are  too  talking  abont^ 
Morrio,  and  why  need  I  go  np  in  Uie 
general  amash  I "  I  asked  uoredaloasly. 
"  And  where  does  jour  private  information 
come  from  1 " 

"  Don't  ask  me.  Take  me  at  my  word. 
No,  111  tell  rou  this  much.  The  last  time 
I  saw  ;oar  Princeas,  she  was  amongat  the 
Nihilist  coDBpiraton  that  I  saw  on  trial  at 
Odessa.  She  was  a  poor  work-girl,  the 
craftiest  and  busiest  of  tJiem  alL  She  liad 
acted  as  a  go-betveon,  cariied  letters,  dis- 
tributed seditions  pamphlete,  concealed 
dangerous  goods  in  her  miserable  garret. 
Imprisonment  for  the  rest  of  her  lite  was 
the  sentence  on  this  girl " 

"  Doesn't  look  as  if  it  had  been  carried 
out,"  I  interrupted.  "Why  isn't  ghe  in 
prison  now  t " 

"  Listen.  I  happen  to  know  that  alie 
□ever  went  there.  Don't  ask  me  bow. 
Her  trial  was  a  sham,  and  so  was  ber  sen- 
tence. She  was  a  «py  of  spies,  a  plotter 
amongst  plotters,  and  she  is  at  the  some 
work  here  on  a  grander  scale,  I'll  swear." 

"And  Fereodut" 

"  I  imagine  he's  a  tool,  and  a'uaefnl  one, 
with  his  good  position  in  English  and 
foreign  society.  If  yon  ask  how  she  oomes 
to  have  met  him  and  married  bim,  and 
where  the  Ferendia  estates  lie,  or  who 
finds  the  money  of  which  they  aeem  so 
flush,  or  what  they  are  all  about  here — I 
know  no  more  tlum  I  do  of  the  component 
parts  of  dynamite.  I  only  know  that 
when  I  atupeot  any  to  be  about  I  keep  un- 
commonly clear  of  it" 

"The  Prince  does  not  look  the  stuff  of 
which  conspirators  are  mode,"  I  hazarded 
thoughtfully.  "  And  his  wife  seens  to  be 
devoted  to  him,"  miminK  over  the  impro- 
babilities dkat  struck  me  in  Morris's  story, 

"  The  Prince  has  all  the  will  if  not  the 
needful  brains.  Did  not  I  tell  you  he  lost 
hia  appointment  abroad  through  selling 
Government  secrets,  and  being  fool  enough 
to  let  himself  be  found  out  f  The  company 
he  is  in  won't  tolerate  a  mistake  of  that 
Bort,  and  his  wife  won't  save  bim.  Love 
him  1  I  dare  say  she  does,  as  some  women 
love.  She'd  take  hia  kisses  while  she  knew 
he  bad  betrayed  her  to  destruction,  or 
she'd  hold  him  tight  in  a  caress  UU  his 
enemies  overtook  him,  one  or  the  other. 


There  you  have  it  in  another  form.     Only 
I  say  unto  thee.  Beware  I " 

"I  shall  have  done  with  them  to- 
morrow," I  replied,  and  left  bim. 

CHAPTER   IT. 

The  last  utttng  was  at  as  Tate  on  hour 
as  it  could  reasonably  be — I  forget  for 
what  reasoa  I  was  first  in  tiie  stui^o, 
then  in  trotted  M.  Nicolas  aiid  drew  my 
attention  proudly  to  the  brightly  burning 
little  stove,  wbidi  hod  dried  out  tbe  damp 
from  the  air  and  made  the  place  comfort- 
able. It  was  burning  some  sort  of  strongly- 
scented  wood,  a  fancy  of  the  Princess's,  not 
oppressive  even  on  that  day  of  so-called 
summer,  with  the  large  window  wide  open 
above.  M.  Nicolas  bid  me  a  friendly  adieu. 
He  was  going  across  to  Ostend  that  night, 
and  was  very  comic  in  his  anticipations  of 
the  miseries  in  store  for  him.  Then  in  came 
the  Prince  and  Princess  from  some  enter- 
tainment, gay  and  laughing  over  some 
small  jest,  the  handsomest,  happiest  couple 
in  England,  any  man  bnt  Jack  Morris 
would  have  said.  I  began  to  feel  myself 
ridiculous,  as  I  thought  over  last  night's 
confidences,  and  listened  to  the  Prince's 
account  of  the  way  the  day  bad  been  spen^ 
and  bis  delight  in  the  admiration  ezoit^ 
by  bis  wife's  toilette.  I  can't  describe  it, 
except  as  a  shimmer  of  rose  and  blue,  like 
a  pigeon's  neck.  She  never  looked  hand- 
somer, he  told  her,  for  they  were  getting 
embarrassingly  indifferent  to  my  presence. 
She  must  dress  early  that  evening,  and  get 
my  views  on  her  latest  and  loveliest  gown. 
He  was  tolerably  patient  of  the  sitting  to- 
day, for  the  weather  was  changing  rapidly 
for  the  worse — cold  and  blustering  wi^ 
drifting  showers  that  chilled  the  air,  but 
hardly  laid  the  pavementdust.  We  hod 
to  cleae  tbe  window  and  stir  up  the  stove, 
and  the  Princess  sent  for  ber  zither,  and  sat 
down  on  the  rough  stage  near  ber  husband's 
feet,  and  aai^  song  after  song  to  us. 

"  Where  cud  you  learn  that  I "  asked 
Ferendia  suddenly.  "  That's  agipsy  tbin^ 
I  never  knew  you  understood  a  word  of 


She  laughed  heartily. 

"  Not  a  word  I  I  learned  it  like  a 
parrot  I  meant  to  astonish  yoa  It's  the 
same  thit  I  caught  you  humming  one 
night,  and  you  wouldn't  tell  me  'v^t'it 
was."  And  she  laughed  more  merrily  thw 
before. 

The  Prince's  "brow  darkened^  and  he 
looked  questiouingly  at  her  once  or  twice 
uuder  his  eyebrowa 
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I  worked  on  as  loiig  as  I  could,  but  the 
Ifght  waned  early. 

"Is  this  the  last  sittisg  yon  con  give 
mel" 

"The  very  lut,"  answered  the  Pripcess 
for  him  from  the  doorway. 

"Whyl"  he  demanded.  "In  thenameof 

all  that's  mysterious "  And  then  broke 

off  short  to  admire  and  criticise. 

She  had  left  us  some  time  previously, 
and  now  reappeared  in  her  ball-dren,  look- 
ing as  if  she  had  come  straight  from  the 
hands  of  GindereUa'a  fairy  godmother;  a 
veritable  princess  oat  of  a  fairy-tale— all 
pearls  and  diamonds,  glebing  satin  and 
cobweb  lace. 

"  Do  yoB  not  know  what  to-morrow  is  I 
My  birthday ;  and  I  have  promised  myself 
to  see  that  picture  in  its  place  to-night," 
she  said,  BnuUng  full  in  his  hce.  "  I  aball 
have  it  carried  there  at  once.  Ring,  if  yon 
pleaee,  and  then  yon  onght  to  go  and  dross. 
We  are  to  go  to  Lady  Bosworth's  early," 

"  Not  I,'  he  langtied.  ' '  Yon  go  and  do 
yoor  duty  by  the  family,  and  if  you  like 
to  come  back  for  me  after,  I  don't  mind 
taking  you  to  the  Dttchess's.  What,  not  ofT 
yet,  Nicolas  1 "  as  Uiat  gentleman  appeared 
arrayed  in  one  of  those  amsfiing  coats  that 
some  foreigners  patronisa  for  travelling. 

"Cui  I  asaistt"  be  asked  in  his  little 
of&flious  way. 

So  he  and  I  together  conveyed  the 
pictoxe  to  the  room  in  which  it  was  to 
hang,  and,  leaning  it  against  the  wall,  stood 
dtBcoaaing  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he 
discreetly  retired  while  the  Princess,  with 
aome  gracious  words,  placed  in  my  haoda  a 
cheque  for  three  hnndradpoonds—  a  welcome 
dght  in  those  yean  of  scarcity.  She  o&red 
to  take  me  in  hu  carriage  as  fiu  as  oar 
ways  laid  together.  She  was  to  go  with  the 
two  Miss  Buworths  to  the  opera,  and  had 
to  dineiriUi  them  first.  I  went  back  to 
the  atndio  to  bid  good-bye  to  Ferendia, 
whom  I  found  eronching  over  the  stove, 
declaring  himself  stiff  with  sitting,  while 
the  ever  -  obliging  Nicolas,  on  bis  knees, 
blev  the  fire  to  a  red-hot  glow. 

"  Stay  and  have  a  cigar,  he  said ;  "  I've 
jost  opened  a  fre^  box.     Take  one," 

I  declined,  and  directlyaiter  the  Princess, 
looking  like  the  White  Cat  this  time  in  her 
furs,  came  tripping  up  to  hurry  me.  I 
shook  hands  with  Ferendia,  and  ahe  nodded 
gaOy,  then,  moved  by  some  impnlse,  nuhed 
back  to  him,  utd  taking  his  mce  between 
her  huids  kUaed  his  forehead  twice. 

He  Btood  ap  to  his  full  height,  out  of  her 
readi,  fa^  vexed,  half  laughing. 


"  What  now,  Hersilie  1  You  are  coming 
back  to  me !    You  will  see  me  again." 

When  I  come  back,"  and  without 
another  word  she  darted  down  the  stairs, 
and  was  boried  in  the  depths  of  the  carri^;e, 
her  hood  over  her  face,  when  I  joined  her. 

'  Give  me  a  match,  Nicolas,"  the  Prince 
had  co&unanded  in  hia  ustial  imperious 

anner,  and  Nicolas  obeyed  promptJy. 

That  wae  the  last  glimpse  I  had  of  them 
then.  Prince  Ferendia,  standing  erect  and 
stately,  hia  face  illumined  by  the  sputtering, 
flaming  light  which  the  other  held,  and 
Nicolas  looking  up  at  him  with  an  amiable 
smile  curving  his  grey  moustache,  and  the 
light  of  the  match  twinkling  back  from  his 
Bpectacle&  He  dosed  the  door  on  me  as 
I  left  the  room,  and  the  picture  vanished. 

That  night  an  ei^enenoe  so  singular 
happened  to  me,  uiat  I  hardly  know 
how  to  describe  it  I  woke  about 
midnight  with  a  sudden  start,  followed 
by  a  horrible  choked  feeling  that  made 
me  simple  violently  to  raise  myself 
and  to  try  to  tear  something — I  knew 
not  what — from  my  face  and  throat,  bat 
I  was  powerless ;  my  arms  were  held  at 
the  elbow  by  an  invisible  bond,  and  I  Was 
too  stupefied  to  realise  where  I  was  or 
what  was  happening  to  me,  except  that  I 
must  die.  I  gasped  and  strove,  but  in  a 
dull,  dizzy  fuhion,  and  then  at  last  the 
whole  world  seemed  reeling  with  me,  and 
I  slid  off  the  solid  ground  into  a  great  sea 
of  blackness  and  peac&  Then,  with  a 
tinging  shiver,  I  woke — myself  again.  I 
sprwg  up  to  find  Jack  Moms  watching  me. 

"  What  were  you  shouting  '  Help ! '  for 
like  that  t" 

I  told  him. 

"I  have  been  dreaming  toa  Come 
along!"  was  all  he  said,  helping  me 
to  dress  with  all  speed,  and  we  both 
descended  through  the  sleeping  honse  and 
stepped  out  into  the  dear,  wet,  shining 
atreetfl.  Without  another  word  between 
us,  we  made  straight  for  the  Ferendias' 
house.  At  no  great  distance  from  it,  we 
had  to  cross  one  of  the  principal  main 
thorooghfares,  alive  uid  busy  even  at  that 
hour,  BO  that  the  sight  of  a  cab,  stopping  to 
pick  up  a  gentleman,  need  not  haveattracted 
any  special  attention.  It  made  me  stop, 
however,  and  lay  my  hand  on  Morris's  arm. 
He  saw  it  too,  and  drew  me  back,  into  the 
shadow  of  a  building.  The  light  from  a 
gas-lamp  shone  full  into  the  cab-window, 
and  glwoed  for  a  second  on  the  glasses  of 
a  pair  of  spectacles  and  the  curl  of  a  grey 
moustache. 
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"  Not  on  boBid  the  Ost«nd  boat  I  "  I 
■aid.     "  Where  has  he  been  1 " 

Jack  only  responded  by  quickening  his 
Eteps,  and  a  few  more  brought  ns  in  front 
of  the  hoose.  There  were  lights  in  Bome  of 
the  windows,  mod  I  was  about  to  ring,  when 
Morris  stopped  me,  and  gently  raed  the 
door.  It  opened  readily,  and  wa  entered. 
Tl^  table  was  laid  for  sapper  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  anyone 
aboat.  Without  farther  question  or  hesita- 
tion we  ran  apstain,  ttraigbt  to  the  atndia 
The  key  was  outside  the  door,  but  it  was  not 
locked.  Before  I  could  turn  it  a  breathless 
servant  eame  mshing  ap  after  ue. 

"We  have  come  to  supper  with  the 
Prince,"  Biud  Morris  coolly;  "hasn't  he 
oomo  io  yet  I " 

"  Beg  year  pardoD,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
recognisiDg  me.  "  I  bad  only  jast  stepped 
across  the  road  with  a  letter  to  the  post. 
I  hadn't  left  the  house  a  minute.  The 
Prince  has  not  come  in  yet,  sir."  Before 
he  had  half  concluded  his  apology  I  bad 
turned  the  handle  and  opened  the  door. 
The  room  was  close  and  the  ur  fdt 
heavy,  though  the  window  was  wide^^en 
and  tite  stove  Uaok.  That  was  aU  I 
saw  at  first  by  the  light  that  streamed  in 
from  the  landing ;  we  next  moment  the 
man  dntched  my  arm  with  a  jeA  ihiA 
□early  overset  me.  "  The  Prince  I "  he 
'  whispered,  and  we  all  stood  stiU  and  looked 
at  him.  He  sat  in  an  easy  attitude  in  the 
chair  in  which  I  had  painted  him,  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  table.  His  head,  leaning 
back  and  turned  slightly  npwaids,  wm 
supported  on  his  h^d ;  the  other  hand 
drooped  beside  him,  a  half-smoked  cigarette 
between  two  of  the  fingers.  His  eyes 
seemed  to  watch  us  oddly  from  under  his 
half-dosed  eyelids — ^that  was  all;  and  yet  I 
stepped  forward,  and  with  a  ehaMng  hand 
touched  his  cheek.  It  wss  warm,  yet  no 
breaUi  or  pulsation  stirred  lus  frame.  I 
moved  the  candle  before  his  face ;  still  that 
fixed,  glassy  stare. 

"  Look  there  t "  whispered  Jack,  pointing 
to  a  fleck  of  blood-stained  troUi  on  the 
heavy  moustache.  "  Ring  the  bell  I  Souse 
the  boose  t  And  yon,"  to  the  footman, 
"  run  for  a  doctor  at  once  1 " 

WUle  he  ran  out  to  the  landing, 
we  tried  to  change  the  position  of  die 
body,  loosened  the  collar  and  tie,  and 
chafed  the  atifFening  fingers;  but  each 
effort  only  made  it  plainer  that  it  was  a 
hopdess  task    The  household  gathered, 


clamorons  and  bewildered,  and  a  doctor 
appeared  as  by  magic — then  another,  and 
another.  "  Too  ute !  "  the  first  had 
said,  and  none  of  the  others  disputed 
the  sentence.  We  had  laid  bim  on  the 
low  stage  that  had  been  put  up  for  t^e 
sittiiigs,  with  a  cashion  under  his  handsome 
head,  and  the  doctor  had  just  risen  from  bis 
last  froitless  ministrations,  when  the  crowd 
around  the  doorway  stirred  and  parted, 
and  the  Princess  in  ser  fioating  laces  and 
sparkling  genu  rashed  forward,  and  flung 
herself  upon  the  dead  body. 

"  There'll  be  an  inquest,"  I  said  uncom- 
fortably as  we  walked  home  together  that 
night  "  Shall  we  have  to  appear  t  Suppose 
the  drcumstances  are  oonsidered  suspicious, 
it'll  be  an  awkward  podtion — eh,  Jackl" 

"There'll  he  no  inquest,  and  the  cir- 
conutancea  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
least  suspidoos,"  he  replied  confidently. 
"  Do  you  think  they  do  not  know  better 
bow  to  manage  than  uiatl  Prince  Ferendia 
will  be  found  to  have  died  decently  and  in 
order,  yon  may  rest  assured.  Why  nott 
If  I  happen  to  know  what  had  been 
bumine  in  that  stove  not  many  hours  ago, 
and  if  I  guess  what  M.  Nicolas's  last  errand 
to  that  hoose  had  been,  do  you  think  I  am 
fool  enough  to  say  so  I  No  one  else  can 
teU.  You  hare  been  painting  a  nan  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck — I  told  yea  ao. 
Now  bold  your  tongue  for  the  rest  of  your 
days,  if  you  would  be  wise." 

The  event  justified  lus  predictions,  and 
a  week  later  we  stood  together  bedde  a 
newly-filled  grave  in  a  quiet  conntry  chai«h- 
yard,  near  the  bome  of  bis  fomily. 

"Poor  Laurie  I"  ughed  Jack.  "I 
thought  they'd  have  given  him  a  longer 
tether.  The  end  was  bound  to  come,  and 
I  dare  say  he  well  deserved  it,  but  I 
couldn't  help  liking  him." 

"  Hush  I "  I  whispered.  "  The  Princess  1" 

A  black-shroudea  and  veiled  figure  drew 
near,  and,  passing  us  without  a  look, 
advanced  to  the  grave,bearing  amagnificent 
cross  of  white  exotics.  Then  she  laid  it 
gently  down,  and  cast  heraeU  beside  it  with 
a  burst  of  passionate  sobbing. 

"She  lored  him!"  I  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  conviction  as  we  softly  retreated. 

"Yes,"  assented  Morris,  "Not  well 
enough  to  save  him,  but  well  enough 
to  avenge  him  if  ever  she  gets  the 
chance.  If  Fate  gives  M.  Nicolas  into  her 
hands.  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  sool ! " 
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